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INDIAN    OMENS: 

A  BETB08PECT  AND  AN  OUTLOOK. 


Wb  have  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in 
our  parish,  who  pndes  himself  on  be- 
ing 'eminently  practical'  He  has  a 
little  spleen,  good  man,  for  he  dines 
heavily,  but  this  pac»es  off  inno- 
cently in  such  expressions  as  'hum- 
bug,' 'nonsense,*  romance,'  'bosh,' 
'absurdity.' 

We  are  building  schools,  and  the 
other  day  wanted  ;£lOO  to  make  up 
the  sum.  Every  one  had  subscribed 
except  this  mam  whom  we'll  call  R 
We  had  never  oared  to  ask  him,  for 
we  knew  the  only  coin  we  should  get 
iwdd  be  'humbug'  and  'nonsense.' 
But  at  last  in  despair  I  made  up  my 
niind  to  ^  to  hun.  Of  course  my 
long  exordium  was  received  with  a  dry 
'humph!' 

'What  do  the  people  want  with 
education,  sir?'  he  replied.  'They 
have  no  time  to  read  and  work  too; 
and  what  is  the  use  of  their  minds 
being  cultivated,  when  they  only  work 
with  their  bodies  1' 

To  expose  the  obvious  fallacy  ef  his 
aigument  would  have  been  only  wast- 
ing time.  I  immediatdy  started  on 
another  tack. 

'  You  know,'  I  said,  'the  state  of  Mr 
G'a.  mills?' ^  The  worthy  manufac- 
tarer  frowneu  blue.  Mr  G.  was  his 
•uocessful  rival  'You  are  aware,'  I 
oraitinued,  'that  he  is  never  in  want 
of  hands;  tiiat  his  men  are  regular 
«Mi  punctual,  orderly  and  honest? 
You  must  know,  furthermore,  that 
l^pay  their  rents  to  the*  day,  and 
wX  the  condition  of  his  estate  and 
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cottages  was  much  admired  by  the 
commissioners?' 

'Well,  sir,  and  what  has  that  to  do 
with  me?' 

'Allow  me,  sir.  You  are  aware 
that,  thirty  years  ajgo,  those  mills  and 
that  estate  were  in  a  very  different 
condition  ?  * 

'  Ay,  that  they  were,  it's  true.' 

'That  twenty  years  back  schools 
were  built  there;  that  they  have  been 
regularly  attended^  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  workmen  and 
workwomen  were  brought  up  in  those 
schools  in  habits  of  neatness,  honesty, 
and  sobriety?  May  I  beg  you  now  to 
look  at  the  gorgeous  gin-palaces  on 
your  own  estate,  and  compare  the  one 
with  the  other.' 

Three  days  later,  the  'eminently 
practical'  millowner  sent  us  a  cheque 
for  the  amoimt.  He  saw  how  the  im- 
provement of  the  people  would  pay, 
and  he  ceased  to  call  it  humbug. 

When  I  got  the  cheque,  I  said  to 
A.,  'Now,  tnis  is  just  the  case  of  the  In- 
dian Government' 

Let  us,  then,  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion, threw  off  all  our  finer  feelings 
with  r^ard  to  the  Indian  Question, 
and  look  at  it  in  Mr  R's  '  eminently 
practical'  manner. 

On  a  certain  day  in  October — I  for- 
get which — I  noticed,  and  fancy  many- 
people  besides  must  have  noticed, 
that  almost  every  London  paper  be- 
gan its  leading  article  with  three  short 
words,  which,  if  not  precisely  the  same 
in  each,  conveyed  precisely  the  same 
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TheFallofDdhi, 


idea:  *  Delhi  is  faUenl'  'Delhi  is 
taken!'  Delhi  is  ours!'  and  so  on. 
Now  tiiis  was  not  by  way  of  news, 
for  the  fact  was  known  by  everv  soul 
in  the  vast  metropolis  long  before 
these  papers  were  even  at  press.  Nor 
was  it  merely  an  el^;ant  way  of  be- 
ginning an  important  article.  Then 
there  would  have  been  more  variety. 
No;  it  was  a  sieh  of  relief,  whiwi 
not  one  editor  oomd  refrain  from.  It 
was  the  heading  of  the  new  series  of 
articles,  the  Finis  to  an  old.  The  three 
short  words  meant  nothing  less  than 
this:  *we  have  written  for  two  months 
prophecies,  fears,  apprehensions,  con- 
victions, accusationia,  raillery — every- 
thing, in  short,  that  suited  the  moment. 
All  that  is  over— all  must  be  expunged; 
we  forget  all  we  have  said.  The  In- 
dian mutiny  \&  virtually  at  an  end, 
and  we  now  desire  to  wipe  out  the 
past,  and  look  only  to  the  future.  We 
nave  abused  and  criticised.  We  must 
now  consult  and  advise.  These  three 
words  mean  that  we  turn  the  fly-leaf, 
and  b^in  a  new  volume.' 

The  question  then  is  now,  *What 
shall  wedowith  India?'  Wearenot 
Morrisons  or  Parrs.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  examine  our  new  panacea. 
We  have  none  to  offer.  But  you  must 
endeavour  to  profit  by  that  experience 
which  has  cost  such  *  dreadfully  high 
school  wages.' 

You  have  built  up  a  vast  empire. 
Ydu  have  made  Inma  the  wonder  of 
a  wonder-surfeited  age.  But  in  all 
this  vou  have  sadly  neglected,  sadly 
sacrificed,  the  human  material  you  em- 
ployed. You  have  worked  away  on 
thenarrow-minded,  money-lovingprin- 
dples  of  Mr  R  the  manufacturer, 
and  refused  to  see  hitherto  that  the 
best  course  with  Qod  \&  the  best  course 
for  man. 

I  think  the  subject  may  be  looked 
at  from  three  points.  There  is  little 
doubt  now  that  this  Indian  outbreak 
is  a  mutiny,  and  not  a  rebellion. 
We  must  therefore  examine  the  peo- 
ple from  the  military  poii^t  of  view. 
There  Ib  little  doubt  that  it  is  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  religion;  and 
so  the  religious  question  wm  be  the 
next  There  is,  lastly,  little  doubt 
that,  though  this  time  it  is  only  a  mu- 
tiny, it  may  next  time  —  ay,  and  if 
ne^ected,  assuredly  will— be  a  gene- 
ralrevolt;  and  it  benoves  us,  therefore, 


to  look  to  the  dvil  question,  and  see 
what  treatment  the  character  of  the 
people  demands  at  our  hands. 

To  begin  then  with  the  military 
questiop. 

First,  let  us  sketch  very  briefly  the 
rise  ana  conduct  of  the  native  Indian 
army.  We  shall  see,  in  doing  so,  how 
precisely  the  old  proverb,  *  give  a  d^  a 
Dad  name,'  has  herebeen  reversed.  Ae 
sepoy  has  always  had  a  ^ood  name— a 
peculiarly  good  qpe;  and  it  has  stuck  to 
him,  ay,  up  to  the  very  last  moment 
when  the  whole  of  the  iSengal  army  had 
mutinied  save  one  or  two  reg[iment8, 
whose  commanding  officers  still  kept 
their  old  confidence  in  their  men. 

The  sepoy  has  acquired  this  good 
name  by  a  strange  anomaly.  The 
fjftithful  sepoy,'  'tne  devoted  sepoy,' 
were  the  terms  in  which  he  was  spo- 
ken of^  when  there  was  a  far  better 
opening  for  saying  *  the  brave  sepoy,' 
*tiie  weU-disdplmed  sepoy.'  But 
somehow  or  other  this  idea  of  fidelity 
became  connected  with  the  name  of 
sipahi,  and  not  a  score  of  mutinies 
have  been  able  to  rend  the  one  from 
the  other. 

Durinff  the  last  hundred  vears  mu- 
tiny has  been  attempted,  and  too  often 
with  success,  by  some  one  or  more  re- 
giments at  a  time,  no  less  thim  four- 
teen different  times — ^that  is,  about 
once  in  every  seven  years.  There 
were  only  four  mutinies  in  the  first 
fifty  years,  three  in  the  next  twenty- 
five,  and  seven  in  the  last  twenty-five; 
so  that  the  spirit  of  mutiny  has  clearly 
been  on  the  mcrease. 

The  existence  of  a  regular  army  in 
India  dates  only  from  1757,  exactly 
one  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  year 
the  various  irregular  native  foroee 
were  distributed  mto  regiments,  and 
spon  after  divided  among  the  three 
presidencies. 

But  the  prindple  of  defending  a  fo- 
reign government  by  the  arms  of  its 
own  native  subjects — this  prindple 
which  has  endured  nearly  two  centu- 
ries in  practice,  and  even  now  seems 
likely  to  outlive  the  fearful  shock  it 
has  sustained;  this  prindple,  of  whidi 
the  world's  ages  have  seen  but  one 
example,  and  that  example  has  this 
year  ended  in  a  failure  more  awfiii 
than  any  failure  of  a  prindple  before 
— is  of  much  earlier  date. 

In  1668  the  Portuguese  ceded  Bom- 
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bay  to  Charles  IL,  an<^  the  East  In- 
dia CompaDy  then  levied  for  its  de- 
fence a  band  of  500  Rajpoots,  and 
thus  established  the  principle  we  de- 
plore. The  same  plan  was  adopted  in 
other  settlements  round  the  coast,  un- 
til, in  1757,  th^«  was  material  for  the 
formation  of  a  regular  army,  wearing 
a  European  uniform,  and  commanded 
entirely  l>y  European  officers. 

The  history  of  the  glories  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  native  troops  is  the  his- 
tory of  British  India.     Everywhere, 
as  we  all  know,  the  native  forces  have 
fou^t  side  liy  side  with  our  own 
countrymen,  and  only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances been  charged  with  want  of  equal 
valour.    Leaving,  therefore,  their  tri- 
umphs, we  turn  to  their  mutinies 
1764.  The  LaL  PuUun,  or  Red  Batta- 
lion  of  Bengal,    mutinied; 
twenty-eight  were  tried  by 
court  -  maortial,    and    eight 
blown  away  from  guns. 
1782.  The  Mathews  Bengal  Battalion 
mutinied,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the^  would  be 
embarked  for  foreign  service. 

1779.  The  9th  Madras  Battuion  muti- 

nied, for  a  similar  reason. 

1780.  A  Madras  corps  shot  their  offi- 

cers at  Vizagapatam,  for  a 
similar  reason. 

1806L  The  great  mutiny  at  Yellore. 
Two  regiments  rose  and  mas- 
sacred die  greater  part  of  the 
e9th  Foot  The  pretext  ^ven 
was  some  changes  in  uniform 
which  slightly  i^ected  thdr 
caste. 

1815.  Several  native  officers  and  se- 
poys, being  kept  longer  at 
J  ava  than  was  usuaL  plotted 
the  assassination  of  tneir  offi- 
cers. 

1824.  The  mutiny  at  Barrackpore  fol- 
lowed upon  an  order  of  go- 
vernment, which  transferred 
the  European  officers  to  other 
regiments.  The  26th,  47th, 
and  62d  Bengal  N.  L,  being 
ordered  to  embark  for  Ran- 
goon, refused  to  move,  and 
were  shot  down  by  the  Euro- 
pean troops. 

183a  Three  or  four  isolated  cases  fol- 
lowed in  this  year  the  sup- 
pression by  Lord  Willi^on 
Bentindk  of  floagine  in  the 
native  army,    m  the  same 


year,  the  force  ordered  to 
Affgnanistan  mutinied  for  an 
increfise  of  allowances  (bat- 
ta). 

1844.  The  same  demand  bein^  re- 
fused, caused  the  mutmy  of 
the  34th  and  64th  Bengal  N. 
L  on  their  way  to  Scinde. 

1849.  The  13th  and  22d  Bengal  N.  L 
mutinied,  because  the  extra 
allowances  were  stopped 

1849.  The  41st  N.  L  for  the  same 

reason.  They  were  found 
to  be  in  correspondence  with 
twenty-four  oUier  regiments 
— the  nrst  instance  we  have 
of  anything  like  an  organised 
revolt 

1850.  The  66th  Bengal  N.  L  for  the 

same  reason. 
1852.  The  38th  Bengal  N.  L  refused 
to  march,  when  ordered  to 
Burmah. 
1857.  The  whole  of  the  Bengal  army 
mutinied,  ostensibly  because 
they  were  asked  to  bite  car- 
tridges which  the  Hindoos 
asserted  were  prepared  with 
cow's,  the  Mussulmans  with 
pig's,  fat 
These  cases,  with  their  causes  and 
results,  are  matter  of  common  history, 
and  need  no  authentication.  But  they 
are  full  of  deep  meaning. 

first,  we  notice  that,  in  at  least  ten  . 
cases  out  of  the  fourteen,  it  was  the 
Bengal  army  which  supplied  the  mal- 
contents. 

Secondly,  in  five  cases  the  reason 
assigned  was  the  fear  of  crossing  the 
seaj  in  two  others,  some  absurd  trifle 
which  interfered  with  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  Hindoos. 

Thirdly,  in  five  cases  the  mutinies 
were  got  up  with  the  avowed  obiect 
of  compelling  an  increase  of  pay:  while 
in  1838  a  bad  spirit  showed  itself  on  the 
sum)ression  of  corporal  punishment 

fourthly,  the  mutiny  at  Barrack- 
pore,  in  1824,  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  peculiar  changes  in  the  Eu- 
ropean officers. 

Adding  a  fifth  cause,  which  the 
present  great  mutiny  has  suggested, 
we  arrive  at  five  principal  character- 
istics of  the  sepoys  in  general,  which 
have  contributed  to  make  what  so 
many  an  eminent  commander  has 
called  the  finest  army  in  the  world 
really  the  worst. 
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First,  then,  we  gather,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Bengal  army  has  been 
more  prone  to  insubordination  than 
those  of  Bombay  or  Madras  several 
other  important  facts.  We  must  not 
suppose,  for  instance,  that,  because 
the  Bengal  army  is  nearly  as  large  aa 
the  two  others  put  togethei^  contain- 
ing seventy-four  raiments  of  sepoys; 
while  Madras  has  fifty-two,  Bombay 
only  twenty-nine— the  chances  for  re- 
volt were  much  more  numerous.  On 
the  contrary,  the  European  force  in 
the  Bengal  Ftesidencyhasat  all  times 
been  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
native  army  than  m  either  of  the 
other  provinces. 

But  in  Bengal  still  lies  all  that  re- 
mains of  that  great  Mussulman  Em- 
pire which  we  overthrew,  and  the  me- 
mory of  which  is  far  from  being  obli- 
terated, as  we  have  seen  this  year, 
when  a  king  agpn  sat  on  the  throne 
at  Delhi  And  if  it  seem  strange  that 
the  Hindoos,  who  writhed  under  the 
Mahometan  rule,  should  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  this  old  seat  of  empire,  we 
must  remember  that  they  too  nave 
memories.  There  is  scarcely  a  Hin- 
doo of  decent  education  who  will  not 
have  had  his  head  filled  by  his  teacher 
or  his  parents  with  little  didactic  sen- 
tences, in  some  of  which  Hastinapura, 
the  City  of  Elephants,  is  named  as  that 
where  Yudhishthira  and  his  four  bro- 
thers dwelt,  and  fought  that  famous 
Ohevy-chase  of  India,  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  'Mahdbhirata,*  the  great 
Indian  epia 

Again,  in  Bengal  still  live  in  indo- 
lence, luxury,  petulance,  and  discon- 
tent, those  scores  of  petty  rajahs 
who  are  for  ever  giving  our  Indian 
(Government  so  much  anxiety  in  so 
contemptible  a  manner.  We  shall 
speak  more  of  them  under  the  head 
of  'civil  management' 

But  the  pith  of  the  matter  is,  that 
in  Bengal  the  army*is  recruited  more 
among  the  Mahometans  and  the  Hin- 
doos of  high  caste  than  elsewhere. 
Now,  surely,  many  people  who  read 
the  papers  must  have  been  surprised 
vhen  they  were  informed  that  our 
army  was  formed  of  *  high-caste  Brah- 
mins.' They  have  always  imagined  . 
that  the  Brahmin  was  the  priestly 
caste^  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
wamor.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  right    We  have  most  of  us 


picked  up  out  of  our  books  of  general 
mformation  at  school,  that  there  are 
four  castes  in  India — the  Brahmins, 
or  priests,  the  Eshatriyas,  or  warriors, 
the  Vaishyas,  or  merchants,  and  the 
Shudras,  or  serfs — and  this  was  per- 
fectly true  some  fifteen  hundred  years 
a^o.  But  the  ancient  institution 
which  the  Hindoo  attributes  to  Brah- 
ma himself  was  of  too  restrictive  a 
character  to  outlive  foreign  rule  and 
foreign  civilisation.  Even  in  its  palm- 
iest days,  the  purity  of  caste  was  not 
strictly  maintained.  Polygamy  begui 
the  work  of  corruptioiL  A  man  of 
superior  was  allowed  by  law  to  marry 
a  woman  of  inferior  caste;  and  though 
the  reverse  was  forbidden,  we  have 
evidence  that  even  in  the  days  of 
Manu  the  prohibition  was  constantly 
disregarded.  Each  of  these  irregular 
marriages  produced  a  new  interme- 
diate caste,  and  the  intermarriages 
of  these  multiplied  the  varieties  end- 
lessly. Some  of  these  irregular  castes 
were  decidedly  impure,  others  par- 
tially so,  while  others  lost  the  stigma 
of  impurity  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  result  was,  that  certain  families 
or  tribes  maintained  a  certain  class  of 
marriage,  and  ranked  in  the  social 
scale  accordingly.  Thus  the  Brahmin 
families  of  Benares  and  Patna  pique 
themselves  on  their  pure  descent 
The  Rajpoots  limited  themselves  to 
purely  militanr  marriages,  and  many 
of  their  families  still  claim  descent 
from  the  heroes  of  the  *R^^yana'and 
*Mah^bh^ta.*  Under  Mahometan 
rule,  these  castes  collected  themselves 
in  various  districts,  and  it  is  among 
these  districte,  where  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  purity  of  caste  is  found,  that 
the  Government  of  India  have  always 
thought  it  best  to  recruit  their  armies. 
Their  object  in  doing  so  was  clearly  to 
provide  in  their  ranks  a  spirit  of  mar- 
tial honour,  which  would  supply  that 
patriotism  which  could  not  of  course 
exist  in  a  mercenary  army.  How 
great  their  error  was,  the  late  results 
have  proved  without  contradiction, 
even  il  all  the  former  mutinies,  or  at- 
tempts at  mutiny,  had  not  sumced  to 
do  so.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that 
men  of  the  acuteness  of  those  who 
have  followed  Olive  and  Hastings, 
should  not  have  seen  that  the  next 
best  army  for  the  position  to  a  Euro- 
pean one,  would  have  been  one  com- 
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posed  of  tiibee  and  raoee  haying  an 
inherent  antipathy  to  the  influential 
part  of  the  population.  If  the  Brah- 
min, the  R^p(K>t,  the  Banyan,  and  so 
00,  are  the  ruling  elements  or  native 
society^  and  the  men  who  have  some 
patriotism,  however  shortsighted,  at 
neart,  one  would  naturally  have 
formed  the  army  which  was  to  check 
and  restrain  them  from  the  ranks  of 
the  despised  outcasts  and  low-caste 
trihes,  with  whom  they  could  have  no 
sympathy.  The  effect  of  such  a  choice 
mi^t  indeed  have  been  to  excite  sus- 
picion and  eninity  at  first  between  the 
upper  classes  and  the  goTemment, 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have 
raised  the  lower  ord^  and  given  an 
effective  blow  to  that  institution  of 
caste  which  is  so  opposed  to  modem 
civilisation,  to  Christianity,  and  to 
sympathy  between  the  rulers  and  their 
suljects.  The  effect  of  the  opposite 
system  has  been  to  force  the  (iovem- 
ment  of  India  at  all  times  to  yield 
wei^ly  to  those  very  prejudices  of 
caste  which  its  very  conscience  —  if 
no  more  worldly  impulse— has  forced 
it  afterwards  to  combat  And  this 
Inrbfis  us  to  our  second  conaderation. 

We  find  that  in  half  the  cases  of 
mutiinr,  including  the  present  awful 
<me,  the  cause  assigned—and  perhaps, 
too,  the  real  cause— has  been  a  fear  of 
breaking  religious  ordinances. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  often-repeated 
refusal  to  cross  the  sea.  The  Hindoo 
of  the  Aryan  stock  is  essentially  a 
land-lubber.  The  littoral  of  India  is 
peopled  by  various  other  races,  who 
nave  adopted  more  or  less  of  Etindoo 
religion,  manners,  and  even  language, 
bat  are  not  Hindoos.  Now,  perhaps 
the  greatest  feature  in  the  religious 
practiee  of  the  purer  races  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  daily  bathing,  morning  and 
night  We  know  how  much  of  reli- 
1^008  observance  in  every  countiy  has 
Its  origin  in  the  mere  preservation  of 
health.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
find  every  city  and  village  of  India 
situated  either  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
at  stream,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  lake. 

To  carry  out  this  practice  conve- 
niently, would  be  very  difficult  on 
board  a  transport,  and  hence  the  prin- 
cipal cause  <n  continual  refusal  to  em- 
bark for  foreign  servica 

Again,  for  tJ^  man  who  worships 


Krishna  the  cow-herd;  who  reverences 
the  whole  vaccine  race  as  the  favou- 
rites of  heaven :  who  has  been  taught 
fh)m  childhood  to  abhor  as  equ^y 
vile  the  slayer  of  a  Brahmin  and  the 
slayer  of  a  cow;  who  from  the  day  of 
his  birth  to  this  moment,  nay,  through 
many  a  past  transmigration  even,  has 
never  tasted  the  flesh  of  oxen,  and 
looks  upon  a  beefsteak  as  an  aoomi- 
nation  even  to  the  lowest — ^for  such  a 
man  to  be  asked  to  put  between  his 
teeth  a  cartridge  greased  with  the 
fat  of  an  innocent,  suffering,  shame- 
fully-slaughtered cow,  the  victim  of 
those  polluted  Ferin^^iees,  whom  Rak- 
shasas  are  preparing  to  carry  down  to 
Naraka,  is  quite  cause  enough  for  a 
mutiny. 

We  Uugh.  and  deny  it  But  no 
English  gentleman  would  force  a  Jew 
to  five  on  salt-pork;  and  we  must  give 
in  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  our 
subjects,  however  absurd  they  may  ap- 
pear. How  then  are  you  to  act? 
You  might  have  dispeniaed  entirely 
with  the  slaves  of  so  inconvenient  a 
religion,  and  recruited  among  the  mil- 
lions who  are  less  particular  on  these 
points,  but  who  make  every  whit  as 
good  fighting  men,  as  we  know  from 
the  expenence  of  our  many  corps  of 
irregulars  (more  thap  fifty  of  them  in 
Bei^  alone),  and  who  would  never, 
as  your  pampered  sepoys  have  done, 
refuse  trench  and  fatigue  work.  You 
might  have  dispensed  with  a  native 
army  entirely,  or  made  it  only  an  ad- 
junct to  your  own  English  one,  as  the 
Komans  did  of  old;  and  you  might 
have  given  freedom  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  willing  missionaries  whom 
you  snubbed,  and  who  would  have 
turned  your  sepoys  into  the  beet  sol- 
diers in  the  world.  But  you  chose  to 
pursue  the  antiquatedpolicy  of  the  mer- 
chants in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and 
so  the  old  burden  over  a^n.  This 
brings  us  to  our  third  consideration. 

Baita  was  originally  an  extra  al- 
lowance given  to  the  sepoys  to  buy 
sweetmeats  with,  as  an  encourage- 
ment on  any  special  occasion.  It  has 
since  become  a  r^ulm*  additional  al- 
lowance during  active  service.  It  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  a  reward  of 
valour,  but  an  encoura^ment  held 
out  to  fight  well,  just  as  Hannibal 
used  to  promise  his  soldiers  liberal 
sums  and  grants  of  land  before  a  bat- 
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tie;  with  this  difference^  that  the  batta 
is  paid,  and  his  promised  gifts  were 
not.  If  the  principle  of  encouraaing 
a  soldier  to  do  his  *duty  by  anything 
more  material  than  the  expression  of 
his  duty  to  do  it,  is  a  wrong  one  with 
any  men,  it  is  still  worse  with  the 
Hindoo,  who  is  notoriously  fond  of 
money;  and  five  mutinies  resulting 
from  it  in  a  quarter-of-a-century  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  wretchedness  of  the 
system.  But  then  it  is  not  a  principle, 
but  only  a  usage — a  part  of  that  'tra- 
ditional policy'  which  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment has  always  pursued,  and 
which  not  a  few  of  its  gi«at  men  stand 
up  boldly  to  defend. 

But  that  traditional  policy  has  be- 
come a  system  now  of  the  weakest 
description.  Our  ancestors  gave  their 
sepoys  sweetmeats,  and  we  treat  them 
no  less  like  children,  forgetting  that, 
if  they  are  selfish  and  puerile,  they 
have  none  the  less  a  strength  which 
we  cannot  always  control  Having 
begun  on  the  petting  and  spoiling 
system,  we  have  been  compelled  for 
the  mere  sake  of  peace  and  comfort 
to  continue  it,  and  eveiy  now  and 
then,  like  foolish  parents,  we  draw  up, 
and  Decome  unnecessarily,  and  at  least 
unreasonably,  severe.  Tne  Hindoo  is 
no  fooL  ana  he  sees  through  this. 
He  well  knows  what  his  value  is. 
He  knows  that  by  being  naughty  he 
can  get  any  amount  of  sweetmeats  he 
likes;  but  he.  goes  further  than  the 
mere  child,  and  despises  the  weakness 
that  cedes  to  his  clamouring 

Lord  W.  Bentinck  has  gained  him- 
self, a  lasting  name  by  abolishing 
Suttee,*  or  immolation  of  the  widow 
on  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  but  when 
he  extended  his  humanity  to  the  sup- 
pression of  corporal  punishment  m 
the  army,  he  could  scarcely  have  seen 
what  daji^rous  aid  he  was  lending  to 
the  'traditional  policy*  of  pamperine 
the  sepoy.  But  the  army  saw  it,  and 
took  advantage  of  it  to  be  very  trouble- 
some some  years  after,  till  they  forced 
the  government  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  weakness,  by  re-estabUsh- 
ingthe  infliction  in  part 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  now  into 
the  system  of  transferring  the  Euro- 
pean officers  from  one  regiment  to 
another,  to  facilitate  promotion.    But 

*  More  |m>perly  Satl  It  is  a  Sanscrit 
word,  meaning  a  ^viriaoos  woman.' 


the  present  mutiny  enables  us  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  greatest  con- 
demnation of  the  native  officers.  The 
letters  published  in  the  'Times*  pro- 
claim their  misdeeds.  In  some  cases 
(ss  in  the  96th  N.  L)  it  was  a  suba- 
dar,  or  subadar-mi^or,  who  incited 
the  soldiery  to  mutiny;  in  others  (as 
at  Cawnpore).  it  was  an  officer  of  the 
same  rank  who  collected  and  oi^gan- 
ised  the  mutineers. 

That  there  should  be  native  non-com- 
missioned officers,  niuks  (corporals), 
and  havildars  (seijeants),  seems  only 
sensible,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  afford  a  safe  stimidus  for  good  con- 
duct But  that  men  having  at  heart 
the  fidelity  no  less  than  the  discipline 
of  so  large  a  native  force^  should  nave 
clung  to  '  traditional  policy'  so  fondly 
as  to  retain  the  anomalous  positions 
of  the  native  commissioned  officers, 
is  certainly  astonishing. 

These  men  are  jemadars^  subadars, 
and  subadar-mi^ors,  answermg  in  some 
respects  to  our  ensign,  lieutenant,  and 
captain.  They  rise  from  the  ranks, 
and  their  promotion  is  almost  invari- 
ably by  seniority.  There  can  be  there- 
fore no  excuse  made  that  their  position 
is  an  incentive  to  valour  and  good 
conduct  But  this  position  is  itself 
scarcely  an  enviable  one.  They  are 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  othen  neither 
officers  nor  men.  With  the  Jrauopean 
officers  their  relation  is  one  of  complete 
inferiority.  The  youngest  cadet  ta^es 
mecedence  of  the  oldest  subadar. 
With  their  men  they  are  really  on  an 
equality,  and  keep  their  place  only  by 
virtue  of  a  false  military  rank  and 
longer  experience.  This  rank,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
act  as  leaders  to  the  men,  and  it  is  in 
this  dangerous  capacity  that  they  have 
been  so  active  of  late,  as  inidl  proba- 
bility it  was  through  them  that  the 
mutmy  was  concerted,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  one  regiment  transmittea  to 
another. 

We  have  said  enough  to  allow  us 
to  sketch  the  character  of  the  sepoy 
here. 

He  is  an  exceUent  fighting  man. 
and  full  of  military  spirit  If  we  haa 
not  the  testimony  of  so  many  cam- 
paigns to  this  fact  we  have  the  re- 
corded opinions  of  distinguished  com- 
manders-in-chief, who  had  ample 
means  of  judging,  and  were  paid  very 
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large  inoomes  Bimplv  to  keep  their 
eyes  open.  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord 
Gough,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  all 
ftgieeid  at  least  upon  this  point;  and 
the  last  of  these  says, '  no  army  mes 
possessed  better-behayed  soldiers  than 
the  sepoys.*  The  fs^  of  their  im- 
mense numbers  bcdnff  lately  defeated 
by  handfuls  of  IMtim,  does  not  dis- 
prove the  assertion.  We  cannot  speak 
of  the  bravery  and  military  spirit  of  a 
meroenaiy  army,  as  we  do  of  those  of 
a  patriotic  one.  No  mercenaries  under 
the  sun  are  good  for  anything  without 
proper  officers,  or  when  once  demora- 
lised and  disoi^^anised;  and  the  Bengal 
army,  as  a  mihtary  body,  ma^^  be  said 
to  have  ceased  to  exist,  when  its  Euro- 
pean officers  were  gone. 

A^pain,  the  sepoy  is  by  nature  true 
to  his  duty,  a$  duty.  The  mere  ex- 
istaioe  of  a  native  force  of  250,000 
men,  with  rarely  more  that  20,000 
Europeans  to  control  them,  during 
one  hundred  years,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
When  everything  is  taken  into  ac- 
CGont,  the  natural  enmity  between 
ccmquered  and  eonquercnrs,  the  free- 
dom, amounting  at  times  to  license,  of 
a  native  press,  the  powers  left  in  the 
hands  of  native  officers,  the  compara- 
tive notiiingness  of  the  Eiuropean  po- 
pnktion,  and  the  constant  opportuni- 
ties given  to  the  sepoy  to  discover  his 
own  power,  we  can  only  wonder  that 
so  immense  a  fcHrce  has  never  before 
turned  upon  us.  to  rend  us.  Aiid,  in 
&et,  the  worid  nas  wondered  at  it  for 
Uie  last  fifhr  vears,  The  fact  is^  that 
the  sense  of  duty  \a  very  strong  in  the 
native  breast  It  is  one  of  the  few 
good  things  about  the  instituticm  ci 
caste.  What  we  say  of  priests  oidy, 
they  say  of  every  professiim  and  trade. 
'Once  a  warrior,  always  a  warrior;' 
'once  a  sweeper,  always  a  sweeper;' 
and  this  extends  to  sons,  grandsons, 
and  so  on.  So  that  a  man's  oidy 
chance  of  salvation  depends  on  the 
fulfilment  of  those  duties  whidb  his 
rdv^on  attributes  to  the  office  to 
which  he  is  bom.  There  are  only  two 
fedings  stronger  than  that  of  duty — 
^  fear  of  offending  the  gods,  and  the 
love  of  money;  and  I  thmk,  while  we 
might  justly  imitate  the  first,  we  can- 
not exculpate  ourselves  firom  the  se- 
ctmd 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sepoy  is 
selfishy  haughty,   ignorant,   nanow- 


minded,  and,  like  all  orientals,  venaL 
Lastly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is 
cruel  and  bloody-minded,  a  brute  who^ 
like  his  own  elephant,  is  amiable  ana 
docile  when  well  treated,  but  impla- 
cable when  roused.  But,  in  condemn- 
ing the  sepoy,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  absence  of  Christianity  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  intensity 
of  his  blood-thirst  People  who  cry 
out  that  the  annals  of  the  worid  con- 
tain no  parallel  to  the  atrocities  at 
which  we  have  so  lately  shuddered, 
and  still  shudder,  forget  the  everyday 
amusements  of  Chinese  potentates,  and 
the  terrible  tales  which  ihe  Isles  of 
Greece  yet  hiss  out  against  their  Tur- 
kish ravacers.  The  pages  of  Jose- 
phus.  Gibbon,  and  Lamartine,  are 
every  whit  as  foul  with  blood  as  the 
columns  of  the  'Times;'  and  the  gar- 
den of  Nero  and  the  quays  of  Nantes 
are  no  less  worthy  of  their  church 
than  the  well  at  Cawnpore.  It  is  not 
civilisation  that  alla^  the  passion  for 
blood,  but  Christianity.  The  China- 
man, the  Roman,  the  Turk,  and  the 
Frenchman,  are  or  were  all  civilised, 
but  even  the  French  were  not  a  Chris- 
tian nation  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
when  their  government  had  esta- 
blii^ed  Atheism  by  edict  We  may 
shudder,  then,  at  the  Hindoo,  but 
we  have  no  right  to  be  surprised. 
It  is  our  own  fault  if  he  is  not  Chris- 
tian. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of 
our  subject — the  reli^ous  question; 
and  here,  as  I  did  with  Mr  E,  the 
manufacturer,  I  propose  to  go  upon 
the  lowest  grounois.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  ask  simply  whether  it  is  more 
convenient  to  govern  India  in  an  un- 
christian or  in  a  Christian  conditicm; 
and  if  the  latter^  what  means  there 
are  of  Christianising  it 

We  need  not  here  separate  the  people 
from  the  army.  If  Ohristianitv  were 
to  make  any  great  progress  in  India,  we 
should  soon  nnd  it  troublesome  to  re- 
cruit solely  among  the  heathen,  as  the 
Roman  emperors  did  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
of  encouraging  our  religion  among  our 
subjects,  but  objecting  to  it  in  our  ser- 
vants. 

None  but  an  Anglo-Indian,  labour- 
ins  under  the  nijy^htmare  of  'traditional 
policy,'  would  lor  a  moment  suppose 
that  India  Christianised  would  be  more 
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difficult  to  govern  than  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman  India;  but,  since  the  *  tra- 
ditional policy '  has  a  numerous  band 
of  supporters,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
speak  upon  the  subject 

The  *  traditional  policy'  of  Indian 
government  has  been  to  secure  the 
best  channels  for  conmiercial  enter- 
prise with  the  least  possible  annoy- 
ance and  difficulty,  ui  this  spirit  the 
India  Company  obtained  their  first 
concessions,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
have  their  successors  gone  on  these 
two  and  a-half  centiuies.  We  gained 
our  footing,  kept  and  increa^  it, 
solely  by  Deing  unobtrusive.  Every 
encroachment  tnat  we  made  was  upon 
a  purely  mercantile  excuse,  and  we  con- 
stantly assured  the  natives  and  theu* 
governments  that  we  had  no  desire  to 
mterfere  with  any  of  their  institutions, 
religious,  political,  or  social  When, 
at  last,  their  political  institutions  fell 
before  us,  partly  by  their  own  rotten- 
ness, partly  by  our  skilful  intrigue, 
we  reiterated  ^the  confident  assurance, 
that  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  coun- 
try should  remain  as  we  foimd  them. 
Little  by  little  we  discovered  what 
the  Hindoo  cared  for,  and  what  not, 
and  the  latter  we  soon  replaced  by 
our  own  importations.  Thus  the  whole 
body  of  Hmdoo  law  gradually  disap- 
peared, with  the  exception  of  two 
categories,  which,  from  their  general 
character,  had  a  peculiar  interest  for 
all  classes  alike,  and  were  more  or  less 
connected  witH  their  religious  scruples 
—contracts  and  succession. 

It  would  now  have  been  a  bold 
step  to  bring  in  the  whole  body  of 
EngUsh  law  m  its  English  form,  and 
to  wipe  out  the  native  prejudices, 
with  their  attendant  nuisance  of  venal 
pandits  and  lying  witnesses,  who  lied 
with  impunity.*  Fifty  years  back  it 
might  have  been  done  with  advantage, 
and  even  now  that  this  mutiny  has 
upset  the  country,  it  might  be  at- 
tempted with  safety;  but,  whatever 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  incpnyeniences 
attendant  on  native  prejudices,  we  may  re- 
fer to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  evidence 
of  females.  As  no  greater  disgrace  can  at- 
tend the  inmate  of  a  harem  than  to  be  gazed 
at  bv  the  eyes  of  other  men  than  her  hus- 
band, ladies  are  brought  into  the  witness- 
box  in  a  closely-covered  jNiIanquin,  from 
which  they  give  their  evidence.  It  is  clear 
that  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  very  easily 
baffled  by  such  an  arrangement. 


be  the  case  with  the  law,  it  is  clear 
that  the  religion  of  the  people  was 
always  too  dangerous  to  be  touched. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  Oom- 
panjr  ran  into  an  extreme  of  toleration, 
and  became  more  Hindoo  than  the 
Hindoos  themselves.  Fearful  of  fright- 
ening the  natives  on  the  score  of  their 
creeos,  they  have  discountenanced  all 
missionary  efforts,  and  permitted  lUl 
the  obscenities  and  viUanies  connected 
with  native  festivals,  such  as  the 
Durga-Piga;  have  granted  sums  of 
money  for  offerings  to  idols  and  the 
erection  of  temples  j  forbidden  the  ^ 
pearance  of  the  Bible  in  the  native 
schools;  and  punished  conversion  to 
Christianity  by  expulsion  from  the 
army.  If  we  may  believe  a  late 
'  Member  of  Council  *  in  India,  salutes 
are  fired  by  order  of  government-^ 
even  on  Sundays— in  honour  of  Hin- 
doo and  Mahometan  festivals;  grants 
made  from  the  public  treasury  for 
sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  gods  in 
times  of  drought  and  famine,  and 
public  notice  given  that  the  Company 
would  proscnbe  any  one  of  their  ser- 
vants who  should  afford  pecuniary  aid 
or  countenance  to  Missions.' 

Such,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  de- 
nials of  Christ  to  whigh  the  'tradi- 
tional policy'  has  driven  the  Indian 
Government,  such  the  inconveniences, 
to  take  the  lowest  basis,  of  that  wes^- 
ness  and  that  solely  mercantile  spirit 
which  has  always  disgraced  it  But 
what  has  the  government  gained  by 
such  a  policy— the  confidence  or  the 
contempt  of  the  natives? 

Certainly  not  the  confidence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  weak  conces- 
sions, the  fond,  doting,  spoiling  parent 
has  constantly  been  awoken  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  danger,  and  forced  to  put 
on  the  drag.  On  the  one  haiid, 
the  inunense  number  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  festivals,  occupying 
nearly  a  himdred  da^s  during  the 
year,  were  found  to  interfere  with 
business.' 

The  'eminently  practical'  ffovem- 
ment  reduced  the  feasts  and  rasts  to 
twenty.  The  licentiousness  of  some  of 
the  orgies,  and  the  fanaticism  awaked 
by  others,  threatened  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  country,  and  these  were 
suppressed. 

A  higher  motive  induced  Lord  W. 
Bentmck  to  abolish  Sutte^  and  other 
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gpyemments  to  put  down  the  suicidal 
worship  of  Juj^ernaut,  the  selfish 
wickedness  of  infenticide,  and  quite 
lately  to  attack  the  oldest  and  most 
hallowed  tenet  of  Hindooism,  ii^  per- 
mitting widows  to  marry  again. 

We  rejoice  in  these  bold  stei»,  and 
heartily  wish  to  see  them  multiplied, 
but  we  cannot  deny  that  they  have 
for  a  time  at  least  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  l^e  native  subjects.  Disaffec- 
tion in  the  army  followed  Lord  W. 
Bentinck*s  suppression  of  Suttee,  and 
now  a  general  mutiny  has  ensued  on 
the  permission  of  re -marriage  to 
widows.  Yet  it  is  not  the  boldness 
of  these  acts  which  alarmed,  but 
-rather  the  vacillation  of  the  govern- 
ment which  encouraged  the  nostile 
spirit  of,  the  people.  This  apparent 
intolerance,  followed  immediately  by 
the  extreme  of  toleration,  could  not 
but  convince  the  native  of  the  suspi- 
cions and  fears  of  their  rulers. 

The  Hindoo  is  a  shrewd  observer 
and  an  easy  reasoner.  His  ai^^ument 
is  clear  and  simple:  'My  religion,'  he 
says,  *is  either  right  or  wrong  in  your 
eyes.  If  right,  why  attack  by  your 
sweeping  edicts  our  most  ancient  and 
most  saored  observances.  If  wrong, 
why  encourage  and  support  it  by 
jrour  grants?  Again,  your  own  religion 
IS  either  right  or  wrons.  If  wrong, 
why  adhere  to  it.  If  right,  why 
punish  those  who  embrace  it,  and 
yourselves  disavow  it  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  ]*  If  you  should  reply, 
that  you  prohibit  converts  to  remain 
in  the  ranks  of  your  army,  lest  they 
should  deter  the  high-caste  from  en- 
listing, what  a  bitter  sneer  of  contempt 
will  meet  yoiL  *You  care  then,'  he 
wyi  say,  'so  little  for  your  faith,  that 
you  sacrifice  it  and  deny  yourselves, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  recruits.* 

We  have  alreadjr  seen  what  are  the 
principal  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  absence  of  Christianity  in  our  na^ 
tive  troops. 

The  inconveniences  of  an  unchris- 
tian population  are  twofold,  direct 
and  indirect  The  indirect  inconveni- 
ence consists  in  the  impossibility  of  a 
just  and  manly  toleration.  You  find 
that  the  religion  of  your  subjects  car- 
ries them  into  gross  immoralities,  the 
mere  existence  of  which  is  a  dajiger 
in  a  well-organised  state.  You  att^k 
these,  said  their  confidence  in  you  is 


gone.  You  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
act  by  puerilie  concessions,  and  they 
meet  you  with  a  just  contempt  The 
direct  inconvenience  consists  in  the 
obstacles  which  the  various  religions 
of  the  country  oppose  to  civilieation. 
If  India  is  to  m  of  use  to  England 
(I  still  take  the  lowest  grounds),  her 
progress  must  at  least  be  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Civilisation  has  a  climax  which  is 
always  relative  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  in  which  it  proceeds. 
When  a  nation  has  reached  its  highest 
point  of  civilisation,  it  is  found  that 
the  vices  of  civilised  life  begin  to  pre- 
ponderate over  its  advantages,  and  to 
sink  society  with  them.  There  is  no 
instance  as  vet  in  the  world's  history 
of  a  nation  naving  reached  its  vertex 
of  civitisation^nd  continued  in  a  hori- 
zontal line.  To  do  so  requires  a  reli- 
gion, or  philosophy,  or  stem  republi- 
can morality,  oi  such  a  kind  that  it 
shall  successfully  combat  the  evils  of 
too  much  refinement  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  purer  forms  of 
Christianity  are  strong  enough  to  do 
this;  and  perhaps  we  may  say,  without 
national  vanitv,  that  England  and 
America  are  the  countries  in  which 
the  experiment  is  being  made.  Cer- 
tainly we  seem  to  have  reached  our 
climax.  Certainly  we  seem  to  be  at  a 
point  where  the  evils  of  civilisation 
are  equal  to  its  advantages.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  making  a  powerful  effort 
to  counteract  the  growth  of  those 
evils. 

Well,  then,  India  reached  her  own 
climax  about  the  date  of  the  Christian 
era,  under  Yikramkditya  the  Great 
The  conservatism  of  her  institutions 
prevented  a  further  progress.  Her 
laws  were  unsuited  to  the  growth  of 
cities  and  the  condensation  of  society. 
But  those  laws  were  intimatelv  woven 
up  with  her  religion,  and  were  therefore 
beyond  repeal  Tms  very  law  against 
the  marriage  -of  widows  is  a  case  in 
point  A  widow  was  not  only  the  re- 
lict of  a  husband,  but  even  of  a  be- 
trothed youth  before  marria^  As 
society  condensed,  and  mamage  be- 
came more  difficult,  betrothals  were 
made  at  absurdly  early  ages,  in  order 
to  secure  husbands  for  young  women. 
The  chances  of  a  boy  dying  before  his 
marriage  were  thus  mcreased,  and 
girls  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old 
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became  widows.  As  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  a  widow  to  marry, 
these  children  grew  up  destined  to 
celibacy,  and  tfuBtt  too  in  a' country 
where  there  were  then  no  convents, 
for  the  Buddhists  were  gone.  As  a 
natural  consequence  under  a  passion- 
ate sky,  these  girls  grew  up  only  to  be 
thrown  upon  society,  and  form  gradu- 
ally a  distinct  class  of  sinful  women, 
wmch  society  itself  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge and  connive  at 

A  far  greater  obstacle  to  civilisa- 
tion exists  in  the  institution  of  caste; 
and  this  must  be  felt  bj  Europeans  in 
India  every  day  of  their  lives.  Now, 
caste  is  the  keystone  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical  religion,  and  its  inconveniences 
are  legion.  Everybodv  knows  what  a 
redment  of  servants  the  poorest  Eng- 
lish official  must  keep  up,  to  be  merely 
comfortable.  A  well-appointed  house 
maintains  at  least  thirty  rascale^  each 
of  whom  has  his  particular  office,  to 
which  he  is  bom  and  destined  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  would,  if  asked  to 
depart  firom  it  in  the  least  particular, 
meet  you  with  the  old  frigid  refusal 
of  the  London  flunkey,  'Ifs  not  my 
place,  sir.* 

Again,  you  want  twenty  respectable 
men  for  a  particular  service,  but 
where  can  you  get  them?  The  men  of 
low  caste  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
unless  the  bribe  is  high,  and  the  work 
palatable,  the  high  castes  will  laugh 
at  your  proposal 

But  tnese  are  mere  trifles.  Thej 
only  exemplify  greater  ^evils.  It  is 
true  that  caste  exists  in  Europe  vir- 
tually to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in 
India.  But  there  is  this  great  differ- 
ence— that  in  Europe  it  is  rather  in  op- 
position to  religion;  in  India  it  is  a 
part  of  it  The  exclusiveness  and  im- 
penetrability of  caste  are  clearly  op- 
posed to  process,  and  if  to  pro^^ss, 
to  civilisation  also.  It  is  one,  if  not 
the  ^p^atest,  of  the  elements  of  pro- 
gressiveness,  that  a  clever  man  mav 
raise  himself  to  the  position  in  which 
his  talents  will  be  most  available. 
Caste  not  onlv  renders  this  impossible, 
but  takes  all  ambition  of  a  worthy 
kind  from  those,  it  influences.  The 
ryot  is  content  to  get  his  livins,  and 
cares  for  nothing  more.  Why  snould 
he?  His  lot  on  earth  is  wretched; 
but  since  he  cannot  alter  it,  he  can 
only  look  to  future  life.     He  will 


therefore  be  the  same  ryot  that  his 
great-grandfather  was  before  him,  and 
nothing  will  change  him.  The  zemin- 
dar may  care  to  m  a  wealthy  farmer, 
but  that  is  all  Can  he  have  any  in- 
terest in  agriculture  or  improvement, 
beyond  the  most  selfish  one  I  Can  he 
indulge  any  hijD;her  and  larger  views  ? 
He  is  a  fool  u  he  does,  tor  he  can 
never  be  anything  else  out  a  zemin- 
dar; and  so  on  tlm>ugh  the  list 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  progress  among 
the  natives  of  India  will  be  impossible 
as  long  as  caste  exists.  But  caste^  as 
I  said,  is  the  soul  of  their  religion. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  attack  it 
securely:  the  one,  by  favouring  the 
lower  castes  in  everything,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  the  higher — the  very  opposite 
of  the  *  traditional  policy;*  the  other, 
by  encouraging  conversion. 

As  to  the  means  and  manner  of 
conversion,  it  has  always  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Hindoos  were  the  most 
difficult  people  in  the  world  to  con- 
vince of  the  truths  of  ChristianiW. 
But  the  results  at  present  attained  do 
not  lead  to  that  conclusion,  when  all 
things  are  considered.  First,  the  Mis- 
sions to  India  did  not  beg;in  to  work 
seriously  until  the  becinning  of  the 
present  centuiv.  Secondly,  the  secresy 
with  which  the  Brahmins  shrouded 
their  religious  tenets  was  not  re- 
moved until  quite  lately.  The  *  Vedas* 
are  only  now  b^iiming  to  be  imder- 
stood:  and  yet  to  cope  effectively  with 
a  well-educated  Hmdoo  demands  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  these  scriptures, 
but  of  the  great  body  of  Sansknt  lite- 
rature. Thirdly,  you  have  here  a 
highly-intellectual  and  well-read  peo- 
ple, loving  discussion  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  ready  in  defence  and  at- 
tack, and  rarely  convinced.  Fourthly, 
you  have  to  combat  at  the  root  of 
every  shade  of  faith  and  worship,  and 
of  everjr  denomination  in  India,  the 
fascinatingand  well-established  theory 
of  Pantheism;  the  same  which,  in 
the  milder  form  of  Gnostidsm,  suc- 
cessfully opposed  for  a  long  time  the 
teaching  of  the  early  Church.  Fifthly, 
you  have  to  struggle  with  that  Fa- 
talism which  has  possessed  the  Hin- 
doo mind  for  ever,  and  is  more  than 
anything  opposed  to  change.  Sixthly, 
your  own  countrymen  in  office  are  con- 
stantly denying  Christ,  and  paying 
deference  to  superstitions  which  you 
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must  prove  to  be  abrard.  Seventhly, 
eveiy  kind  of  obstacle  Ib  placed  in 
the  way  of  miasionary  enterprise  l^ 
the  goYemment  of  the  country,  and 
education,  that  great  help-meet  of 
the  gospel,  is  tucen  out  of  your 
binda 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  state 
of  missionary  success  in  India  is  at 
jM^esent  as  follows: — 

Population,  about  150,000,000.  Mis- 
sionaries, one  to  every  350,000  of  the 
population.  Converts,  about  1 1 2,000. 
These  niunbers  include  every  deno- 
mination. In  other  words,  each  mis- 
sionary has  made  an  average  of  260 
converts,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

The  difficulties  of  conversion  ma^ 
be  considered  as  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  in  speaking  of  Brahminism, 
tiiat  aU  knowled^  of  its  doctrines  is 
confined  to  the  lushest  and  best-edu- 
cated classes  of  Srahmins,  and  that 
the  religion  <^  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  highest  to  lowest^  is  purely 
fiitalist  and  methodical 

The  priestly  caste  resemble  in  no 
sli^t  d^zree  their  cousins  of  the 
Bomish  Church  in  Italj.  In  India, 
however,  B^rahminism  is  a  self-sup- 
porting institution,  living  on  the  ne- 
cessities and  affections  of  the  people, 
and  not  an  organised  power  unaer  one 
head.  Again,  the  priests  of  India  are 
in  eveiy  respect  better  men  than  those 
of  Italy.  They  are  less  narrow-minded, 
more  amiable,  more  tolerant,  and,  as 
far  as  the  theological  literature  of  their 
own  countiy  goes— and  that  iff  no 
trifle — better  read.  But  with  these 
exceptions  the  parallel  is  complete. 
Both  understana  their  reli^on  in  one 
way,  and  teadi  it  in  another.  Both 
adhere  to  it  from  association,  from 
admiration,  and  from  cupidity;  but 
neither  believes  in  it  to  the  extent 
tiiat  he  compels  the  people  to  be- 
Heve.  Both  make  their  religion  a 
source  of  considerable  profit,  and  yet 
maintain  the  appearance  of  self-deny- 
ingpoverty. 

To  the  highly-educated  Brahmin. 
Brahminism  is  really  a  beautiful 
scheme  of  Pantheistic  Philosophy..  I 
have  no  doubt  that  every  well-read 
Brahmin  believes  implicitly  in  the 
^Dsience  of  .aa  jwJ3SS$ScIi^Spirit, 
p^ect  in  itself  and  nolding  the  place, 
ulotQlnot'  possessing  tbe  true  cha- 


racty,ofQod.  Into  this  Spirit  he  de- 
VOirttyliopes  to  be  absorbed.  But  to 
such  men  our  notion  of  the  Dei^ 
must  necessarily  appear  vulgar.  He 
tfoHj  appreciates  tne  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Being  we 
worship;  but  that  the  Supreme  of  all 
should  condescend  to  take  an  interest 
in  man  and  the  world,  seems  to  him 
derogatory  to  his  supremacy  and  per- 
fection. All  Polytheism  eiMb  in  tnis. 
The  'unknown  Qod*  of  the  Greeks 
was  doubtless  some  idea  of  this  kind 
— some  essence  far  above  all  other 
gods,  who  united  in  himself  all 
their  excellencies,  but  never  conde- 
scended even  to  be  worshipped  bv 
mortals.  To  cope  successfully  with 
these  men,  the  missionary  must  be  a 
man  of  no  small  learning  and  no  mean 
abilities.  He  should  have  sone  to  the 
fountain-head  of  their  philosophy,  to 
the  Vedas  and  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings—the Vedinta.  Ny^va,  S^Uikhya, 
and;  Bhaeavad-gita  and  he  must  have 
a  fiind  of  true  philosophic  reasoning 
to  meet  the  able  logic  with  which  he 
will  be  opposed. 

But  the  conversion  of  other  castes 
will  depend  on  very  different  means. 
The  denominations  of  Brahminism  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Chruh 
tianity  even,  but  differ  mainljr  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  of  worship  reve- 
renced by  each,  and  the  mode  of  wor- 
shipping Uiem.  Here  then  we  have  a 
hold  It  will  be  no  very  difficult  mat- 
ter, when  a  missionary  fully  under- 
stands the  character  of  the  god  he  is 
to  attack,  to  compare  him  with  the 
Being  whom  he  teaches,  much  to  His 
glofy,  and  the  contempt  of  the  former. 
Shiva.  Durga,  Cktnesha,  Hanuman, 
and  tne  rest,  will  never  stand  for  a 
moment  before  Christ,  if  the  disciples 
of  his  doctrine,  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  lambs,  put  him  prop^ly 
before  their  hearers,  and  are  able  to 
show  in  their  own  lives,  and  in  those 
of  Christians  aroimd  them,  the  true 
value  of  his  precepts. 

A^ain,  the  whole  daily  life  of  the 
Hindoo  is  a  series  of  religious  obser- 
vances. His  frequent  ablutions  are 
so  many  ba^isms,  his  meals  so  many 
sacrifio6&  Every  act  of  his  life  is  pre- 
scribed by  his  religious  law,  even  to 
the  land  of  stick  with  which  he  is  to 
brush  his  teeth.  And  all  these  obser- 
vances became  more  or  less  necessary 
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to  salvation.  A  bachelor,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  be  saved  after  a  certain 
time  of  Hfe,  unless  he  gives  up  the 
world,  and  works  out  his  salvation  in 
penance  and  self-deniaL  Even  alms- 
giving is  not  the  effect  of  pity  or 
kindly  feeling,  but  a  relimous  sacri- 
fice, for  which  an  equivalent  is  pro- 
mised and  counted  upon  hereafter. 
In  short,  salvation  comes  by  works, 
and  without  them  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  souL 

In  this  religion^  as  in  Judaism  and 
Romanism,  the  sms  of  omission  are 
far  greater  than  those  of  commission. 
For  the  latter  there  are  indulgences, 
penances,  and  purifications,  but  if  the 
oaily  samfice  were  once  omitted,  there 
would  be  no  help  for  it 

To  men  holding  such  doctrines, 
Christianity,  as  we  practise  it  too 
generally,  must  appear  cold  and  un- 
satisfactory; and  1  oelieve  I  am  right 
in  stating,  that  apostasy  is  b^  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  fruits  of 
our  missionaries*  labours.  To  have  a 
due  effect  then  upon  those  we  have 
converted,  our  faith  must  be  fully 
acted  up  to.  It  must  blossom  amons 
them  in  active  good  works,  which  will 
not  indeed  ex.c/&^  or  even  come  up  to 
their  own.  but  in  which  the  purer 
motive  will  be  manifest.  The  beauty 
of  our  religion  must  be  made  openly 
apparent  to  men  who  lack  no  sense  of 
spiritual  beauty,  and,  above  all,  its  ex- 
cellencies displayed  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  possess  it 

This  brinjgs  us  to  our  last  considera- 
tion—the civil  and  social  management 
in  India:  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  conduct  of  the  Company's  civil 
servants. 

We  wish  to  say  little  upon  this  sub- 
ject since  it  will  be  difficult  to  speak 
witnout  offence.  Their  power  is  un- 
doubtedly very  great  The  conduct  of 
a  resident  or  a  collector  often  suffices 
to  knit  to  us,  or  to  sever  irretrievably 
from  us,  the  whole  of  the  enormous 
district  over  which  his  functions  range. 
Schemes  might  be  devised,  and  we 
trust  they  will  be  so,  for  controllinc 
these  powers;  but  they  are  no  part  of 
our  BUDJect 

It  is  right,  however,  that  we  should 
consider  the  preparation  of  the  men 
who  are  to  be  invested  with  such 
powers.  We  affirm  that  every  civil 
servant  in  India,  no  matter  what  his 


rank,  holds  an  immense  responsibility, 
and  that  his  preparation  for  this  is 
insufficient 

The  rotten  system  of  Haileybury 
has  been  properly  exploded,  but  we 
may  well  douot  whether  the  scheme 
framed  by  Mr  Macaulay  to  supersede 
it  will  act  any  better.  At  Haileybury 
there  was  at  least  the  pretence  of  a 
direct  preparation.  A  smattering  of 
Sanscnt,  tne  rudiments  of  Hindostani 
and  other  native  languages,  were 
taught,  and  the  first  attempt  made  to 
understand  the  intricacies  of  Hindoo 
law.  This  was  utterly  insufficient,  but 
even  this  has  been  suppressed  under 
the  new  relations.  The  men  who 
are  now  bemg  sent  out  to  India  are 
Cambridge  wranglers,  Oxford  first-class 
men,  and  honour-men  from  Trinity, 
Dublin.  Those  who  know  what  is  re- 
quired to  attain  to  these  distuictions, 
who  know  the  narrowness  of  the  edu- 
cation that  fits  a  man  to  take  a  first 
class  at  Oxford,  or  to  be  within  tlie 
first  twelve  wranglers  at  Cambridge, 
can  judge  how  far  these  men  are  likely 
to  be  fitted  to  deal  fairly  with  the  na- 
tives in  their  various  capacities.  What 
we  really  want  in  India  is  strength  of 
mind  and  character,  and  fitness  of 
education.  The  first-class  man  and 
the  senior  wrangler  i&  in  most  cases, 
utterly  unfitted  for  life.  Wedded  to 
research  or  calculation,  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  world,  and  despises  it 
His  sympathies  must  still  be  with  re- 
condite readings  and  the  integral  cal- 
culus. It  is  of  no  use  to  XeVL  us  that 
these  men  have  made  good  members 
of  Parliament  It  is  not  the  being  a 
senior  wrangler  which  fits  men  for  tiie 
government  of  the  country;  but  that 
men  who  are  fit  to  govern  tne  country, 
have  b^gun  in  early  life  to  surmount 
difficulties,  and  thus  become  senior 
wranglers.  To  be  a  first-class  man  is 
no  test  of  efficiency,  because  efficient 
men  have  been  first-class  men. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  India 
requires- in  her  governors  something 
more  than  a  brilliant  education  ana 
powers  of  application.  She  demands 
a  medal  attention.  The  man  who 
will  rule  well  must  first  understand 
his  subjects.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  £he  languages,  literature,  customs, 
and  character  of  the  Indian  people  is 
essential  in  the  Indian  magistrate; 
and  such,  sooner  -or  later,  wul  every 
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writer  be.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr 
Biacaulay  would  nave  done  more  for 
India,  had  he  contented  himself  with 
abolishing  the  iniquitous  system  of 
patronage,  and  maae  the  entrance  to 
Hailejrbury  to  depend  on  a  serere 
examination.  The  standard  of  the 
speciaf  instruction  at  that  college 
might  then  have  been  raised  without 
a  new  schema  But  great  men  must, 
of  course,  mdce  great  measures. 

Of  the  moral  tone  of  English  society 
in  India  we  prefer  to  say  little.  At 
present  this  society  virtually  consists 
of  the  Company's  servants,  who  are 
far  more  numerous  and  or  a  better 
class  than  the  English  settlers;  and 
it  is  tiierefore  under  the  control  of 
the  Company,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have  done  much  to  improve  it 
A  few  years  ago,  there  was  no  capital 
in  Europe  where  the  conduct  of  men 
and  women  was  so  scandalous  as  at 
the  hill  -  stations  throughout  India. 
Even  now,  the  paucity  of  female  so- 
de^,  the  early  removal  of  children 
to  Europe,  and  the  want  of  any  do- 
mestic duties,  bring  the  married  wo- 
m^i  into  much  the  same  position  that 
they  hold  in  France,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  similar.  On  the  other 
hand.  Englishmen  who  have  led  the 
obscurest  lives  in  England  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  position  resem- 
bling that  of  a  petty  independent  so- 
vereign. They  become  tyrannical  to 
those  around  them,  and  excuse  them- 
selves by  asserting  that  you  can  never 
eet  an  Indian  to  ao  anything  without 
belabouring  him.  The  ki<^  cufis, 
and  oaths  which  they  administer  to 
their  dependants,  are  often  extended 
to  other  natives,  who  say  nothing,  but 
treasure  up  their  blows  against  a  day 
of  reckoning.  There  are  hundreds  of 
excellent,  moderate,  mild  -  tempered 
men  in  India,  whose  mode  or  life 
proves  that  this  treatment  is  quite 
mmecessary;  and  we  may  ask  now 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  ever 
to  be  taught  in  a  country  where  the 
natural  coadjutors  of  its  teachers  are 
continually  breaking  its  simplest  pre- 
oc«)ts;  how  caste  is  to  be  overtiirown, 
when  the  Company's  servants  by  their 
conduct  give  the  greatest  countenance 
to  its  worst  phases. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  authorised  in 
giving  full  credence  to  the  statements 
of  snch  a  work  as  the  *  Private  life 


of  an  Eastern  King.'  But,  even  if 
half  its  account  were  false,  and  the 
rest  grossly  exaggerated,  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  margin  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  number- 
less small  raJahs  who  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  country,  with  or  with- 
out regal  power,  under  the  direct  or 
indirect  control  of  the  government 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  interest  of  most 
of  these  princes  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  ruling  powers,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  sympa- 
thies are  against  us.  We  believe  their 
influence  to  be  underrated.  Their 
names  alone  go  for  something.  Their 
incomes,  or  the  pensions  which  we 
grant  them,  are  sufficiently  lar^  to 
enable  them,  by  a  lavish  expenditure, 
and  the  libe|;ality  peculiar  to  Indian 
noblemen,  to  keep  a  large  class  in 
their  interests.  They  are  often  less 
than  princes,  it  is  true;  but  they  are 
always  more  than  nobles.  In  general, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  a  luxurious 
and  indolent  life,  being  passionately 
fond  of  the  dice,  the  bottle,  and  the 
wild  sports  of  the  junele,  and  uniting 
the  comforts  of  E^lish  civiUsation  to 
the  enervating  indulgences  of  orien- 
tal life.  But  in  many  cases,  when 
their  youth  is  past,  and  their  health 
broken  by  excess,  they  take  to  politics, 
by  way  of  a  'good  old-gentiemanly 
vice,'  and  the  instnimente  they  em- 
ploy are  the  native  newspapers.  The 
present  mutiny  has  brought  out  a  few 
of  them  in  their  true  colours;  and. 
after  the  villanies  of  the  so-called 
Rajah  of  Bithoor  ♦  we  have  no  fear 
that  the  class  will  retain  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  British  public 

The  clever  letters  of  *Indophilus' 
to  the  *  Times'  have  placed  it  in  tiie 
power  of  every  one  to  jud^  of  the 

Propriety  of  a  free  press  m  India; 
ut,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
newspapers  conducted  by  Europeans, 
we  maintain  that  a  great  distinction 
must  be  made  in  treating  of  the  na- 
tive press. 

The  number  of  these  is  much  greater 
than  could  be  expected.  Four  years 
ago,  for  instance,  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-one  native  newspapers, 
published  in  Hindostani  or  Hmdi,  in 
four  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
north-west  provinces.  Thus^  there 
were  six  at  Agra,  six  at  Delhi,  seven 
•  Nena  Sahib. 
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at  Benares,  and  two  at  Meerut  Three 
out  of  this  number  were  known  to  be 
in  the  pay  of  certain  rajahs,  and  pro- 
bably a  great  number  more  were 
equally  so  mb  ro»a;  but,  however 
this  may  be,  the  minority  of  these 
newspapers  were  openly  opposed  to 
the  government,  and  constantly  con- 
tain^ articles  which  in  any  other 
country  would  have  been  called  sedi- 
tious. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  many 
among  them  aimed  exclusively  at  the 
improvement  of  the  native  population. 
Thus,  among  those  published  at  Agra, 
there  were  the  'Cutb  ulakhbftr,  or 
*  Rvot  of  News,'  which  was  destined 
to  increase  the  religious  knowledge  of 
the  Mussulmans,  and  reproduce  the 
traditions  of  Islamism;  the  'Maar 
Usschua'ril,*  or  *  Excitation  of  the 
Poets,*  a  kind  of  literary  periodical, 
in  which  the  standard  poems  of  India 
were  republished;  and  the  *Akhb^ 
unnaw^'  or  *  News  of  Various 
Countries,'  devoted  to  science.  At 
Delhi,  the  *  Mazhar  Ulhacc,'  or  *  Ma- 
nifestation of  the  Truth,'  was  intended 
to  explain  and  elucidate  the  doctrines 
of  the  Mussulman  faith;  the  *  Quiran 
Ussa'dain.'  or  *  Conjunction  of  Two 
Favourable  Stars,'  was  devoted  to  the 
exceUent  oligect  of  rendering  popular 
the  histonr,  science,  and  literature  of 
Europe:  the  'Advantages  of  Observ- 
ers' haa  much  the  same  obiect  The 
'Cuj)  which  shows  the  World'  (in 
allusion  to  the  magic  bowl  of  Jam- 
shid),  published  at  Meerut,  gave  to 
its  subscribers  a  Persian  translation 
of  the  *Mahiibh4rata,'  the  great  In- 
dian epic. 

Benares  is  the  hi^h  seat  of  Hindoo 
learning,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Ri^ah  of  Benares  is  a  worthy  patron 
of  letters,  as  under  his  ausi)ices  is 
published  another  literary  periodical, 
with  the  stranffe  title  of  the  '  Garden 
and  Spring.'  Nay,  at  Indore  they  go 
so  far  as  to  circulate,  in  connection 
with  the  *  Malwa  Akhbar,'  a  transla- 
tion of  Mill's  'Political  Economy,' 
and  of  the  '  Historv  of  England.' 

The  names  of  these  native  impers 
are  certainly  eccentric  There  is  the 
'Manifestation  of  Joy,'  in  the  pay  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore;  the  '  Ocean 
of  Enuffhtenment'  and  the  'Eoh-i- 
nor,'  atLahore;  the '  light  of  lights,' 
at  Loudiana;  and  even  the  'Flower- 


beds of  light'  at  Mooltan.  Fanpy 
the  nerves  of  the  small  boy  who  could 
call  these  names  out  at  a  ndlway  sta- 
tion! 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  good  about  the  native  jour- 
nals, which  would  make  it  foUy,  even 
were  it  possible,  to  suppo-ess  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  native  editors  constantly 
abuse  the  freedom  they  possess,  and 
that  at  the  instigaticm  of  na^ve  ngahs, 
papers  are  pnnted  and  circulated, 
oontaininff  most  seditious  articles, 
which  either  are  never  read  by  anj 
one  but  the  native  subscribers,  or,  if 
brought  under  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment are  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 
In  a  conquered  countnr,  such  a  state 
of  things  is  absurd.  It  is  left  in  the 
power  of  the  leaders  of  the  conquered 
at  any  moment  to  rouse  the  people, 
and  the  present  calamity  is  a  proof  of 
the  danger  of  any  such  agitation.  We 
conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the 
able  letters  of  '  Indophilus,'  which 
throw  light  on  this  subiect 

The  first  is  from  ^e  'Times'  of 
October  22:— 'Since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  printed  native  newspapers  in 
India,  it  nas  been  notorious  that  they 
frequently  contained  matter  of  a  hig^ily 
seditious  character.  I  have  frequently 
seen  articles  in  the  newsoapers  pvLO- 
lished  at  Calcutta  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, between  1826  and  1838,  whidi 
breathed  the  spirit  of  rank  rebellion. 
In  Mr  Pitt's  time,  in  this  country, 
much  less  would  have  consigned  the 
authors  to  Botany  Bay.  But  how 
were  such  things  regaraed  in  India? 
Conscious  of  superior  strength,  and  of 
perfectly  good  mtentions,  we  used  to 
look  upon  these  vagaries  of  the  native 
press  with  a  feeling  of  interest  akin 
to  that  with  which  a  tutor  examines 
the  exercises  of  a  favourite  pupiL 
They  were  felt  to  have  their  founda- 
tion in  creditable  feelings,  although 
we  could  have  wished  that  the  patri- 
otic aspirations  of  the^  writers  had 
proceeded  upon  a  more  just  and  en- 
larged view.  They  were  accepted  aa 
a  necessary  condition  of  our  connec- 
tion with  India,  and  caused  us  no 
uneasiness.  The  position  assumed  by 
us  was,  "they  mav  say  what  thev 
like,  and  we  will  do  what  we  like. 
The  press  was  considered  as  a  natural 
vent  for  feelings  which  would  be  dan- 
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feroos  only  if  they  were  repreieed. 
SiBoe  that,  we  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience, that,  without  interfering  with 
the  just  freedom  of  the  press,  we 
ou^t  sternly  to  punish  sedition.' 

The  second  is  from  that  of  NoTember 
9: — 'The  native  Akhbars,  answerine 
to  the  **  Newsletters"  which  preceded 
the  estaWshment  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  England,  also  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  subject 
AkhbamuveeSj  or  news-writers,  exer- 
cise their  profession  in  the  great  In- 
dian cities,  and  regularly  supply  their 
employes  with  information  of  what 
is  passing,  and  with  comments  upon 
it.  There  were  twenty  or  thirty  at 
Delhi,  and  even  the  Kesidency  Akh- 
bamavee  seasoned  his  daily  gazette 


with  caustic  remarks  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  authorities.  Besides 
this  are  the  "Bazar  Letters,**  and 
theur  offspring  the  Bazar  reports,  mak- 
ing together  a  popular  system  of  in- 
teliigenoe  which  is  not  to  be  despised. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Bazar  re- 
ports often  anticipate  the  English 
news,  is  a  matter  of  obseryation  to 
this  day.  This  native  system  can 
neither  be  suspended  nor  held  in 
check;  and  our  choice,  therefore,  really 
is  between  a  newspaper  press  on  the 
EngUsh  footing,  wnich  may  be  made 
amenable  to  law,  and  is  likely  gradu- 
ally to  improve,  and  a  native  madhi- 
nery,  which  must  always  be  conducted 
by  a  very  inferior  set  of  people,  acting 
under  no  sort  of  responsibihty.' 


AKIN    FOR    EVER. 

CHAPTSB  I. — ACQUAINTANCE. 


'Dottie!'  I  heard  the  vicar  say. 

'Yes,  pa.' 

'  I  am  sure  jour  dear  mother  would 
never  have  liked  that  shape.  She 
always  laughed  at  Hendrilrs,  and  it 
is  just  like  nis.' 

^  Indeed,  dear,  she  would  not,'  joined 
in  another  voice. 

Ned  Garland  shook  on  my  arm  per- 
ceptibly as  he  heard  it,  yet  it  came 
firom  lips  which  he  had  never  seen. 
Ptffiditus  Jones  of  Trinity  contends, 
that  ti^ose  souls  whom  God  has  made 
for  one  another  recognise  their  affinity 
the  moment  their  eyes  meet  I  be- 
lieve, from  my  heart  and  by  the  dearest 
of  iBBtances,  my  Platoniod  friend  is 
r^t  Is  this  sweet  and  solemn  con- 
sciousness awakened  by  indibations  of 
voice  also?  When  two  chords  are 
tuned  alike,  sound  one,  and  the  other 
sounds,  a  sympathetic  and  intangible 
artery  binds  each  to  each. 

*  Indeed,  dear,  she  would  not,'  said 
£11^1. 

*  I  seem  to  know  that  voice,'  said 
Ned. 

We  came  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tall  laurels  which  intercepted  our 
a^  of  the  speakers.  There  stood 
£Dde9:8on,  with  his  two  daughters, 
contemplating  a  summer-house  on 
whidi  the  carpenters  were  at  work. 


He  had  an  arm  around  each— around 
the  shoulders  of  tall  Ellen,  around 
the  waist  of  short  Dottie.  The  mai- 
dens were  leaning  their  whole  weight 
on  him,  one  from  one  side,  one  from 
the  other.  If  a  sculptor  had  carved 
them  so,  any  one  woiud  have  said  the 
group  was  art;  each  seemed  to  balance 
the  overdue  pressure  of  the  other,  and 
so  buoj  him  up  between  them.  And, 
supposing  the  artist's  works  to  be  in 
fashion,  die  critic  would  have  found 
some  fine  import  in  this  arrangement, 
perhaps  as  follows:— Here  is  the  true 
position  of  woman  expressed  in  the 
dumb  eloquence, of  stone:  by  leaning 
upon  us  she  supports  us.  And  so  she 
does.  But  let  my  nude  friend  make 
a  resting-post  of  mc^he  brings  both  of 
us  to  the  groimd.  However,  my  own 
thought  was  not  of  art,  nor  of  morals, 
but  of  kin.  I  could  not  but  think, 
that,  of  all  the  compensations  God 
provides  in  lif &  pure  and  loving  daudi- 
ters  for  a  wiaower  are  amongst  ue 
most  blessed. 

Dottie  glanced  at  the  summer-house 
for  awhil^  and  then  at  her  father  and 
sister,  with  a  countenance  candid  with 
peace  and  love.  Ellen  seemed  to  be 
looking  steadily  into  nowhere.  Her 
eyes  were  full  and  rounded,  with  a  lost 
and  wandering  expression;  the  lids 
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appeared  to  have  gone  up  behind  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  brows.  I  knew, 
by  memory  of  the  speeches  with  which 
I  have  heard  her  rouse  herself  out  of 
such  looks,  that  she  was  steadily 
gazing  with  the  eyes  of  her  soul  into 
the  face  of  her  mother  in  heaven. 
Suddenly  she  started,  and  said, 

'  No;  she  would  not' 

*Then  we  will  have  it  altered, 
lambs,*  said  their  father. 

They  were  too  deeply  engaged  to 
perceive  us.  Dottie  lifted  her  father's 
fingers  to  her  mouth,  pinched  them 
with  a  love  pinch,  and  kissed  them. 

Ned  turned  his  face  to  me.  The 
look  had  a  question  in  it,  which  not 
only  asked  something,  but  showed  the 
very  matter  that  it  asked. 

I  answered  him  accordingly:  *You 
were  about  to  say.  Is  that  a  nxi^m  ? 
Can  the  dead  want  summer-houses? 
Will  it  do  her  any  good  to  alter  the 
door  or  roof? 

*  That  was  just  my  thoud^t,'  said  he. 

*In  that  sentence  of  Henderson,' 
I  went  on.  *you  have  the  very  spirit 
of  the  daily  life  of  this  family.  They 
are  boimd  inseparably  by  their  com- 
mon love  to  the  dear  one  passed  into 
heaven.  For  them,  she  really  lives,  a 
wife  still,  a  mother  stilL  For  them, 
the  communion  of  saints  is  a  matter 
of  hourly  faith:  they  could  as  soon 
doubt  the  shining  of  the  sun.  Hen- 
derson is  a  widower  indeed.  He  feels 
that  he  has  entered  into  a  sacramental 
relationship,  an  eternal  one.  in  wed- 
lock. He  preserves  his  husoandhood 
pure  and  untouched  until  the  Resur- 
rection. He  has  often  told  me  he 
would  feel  as  much  a  bigamist,  if  he 
were  to  marry  another  now,  as  if  he 
had  done  so  whilst  his  wife  was  in  the 
flesh.  Since  he  believes  his  relation- 
ship with  her  not  something  past,  but 
something  existing^  he  seeks  to  be  in 
perpetual  sympathy  with  her,  even  in 
little  things.* 

'  I  fancy  very  few  hold  this  exalted 
view  of  the  conjugal  relationship  in 
our  day,*  said  Ned. 

*Our  day  \b  no  worse  than  any 
other,'  I  replied.  *  Possibly  few  have 
held  it  in  any  time.  The  Jews  were 
allowed  to  marry  a  second  wife,  "  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." 
It  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
purest  times  and  teachers  of  the 
Church;  and  Henderson,  as  a  priest, 


should  of  all  men  maintain  it  The 
canons  of  various  councils  have  for- 
bidden the  ordination  of  men  to  any 
holy  office  who  have  married  twice, 
and  forbid,  also,  any  priest  who  is  a 
widower  to  take  a  second  wife.  These 
are  still  in  force  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  our  own  Church,  long  before  the 
Conquest,  various  canons  forbade  the 
priest  to  give  a  benediction  to  a  second 
marriage,  though  they  permit  second 
marriages  on  the  same  ground  as  Moses 
and  St  PauL* 

'  I  believe,'  said  Ned, '  that  the  bet- 
ter nature  in  man's  heart  bears  wit- 
ness to  this.  Most  men  hold  it  in  that 
one  holy  spot  of  life,  when  self-wiU  is 
lowest,  the  months  or  years  they  are 
truly  in  love:  that  is,  those  hold  it 
who  indeed  are  in  love.  How  horrible 
it  would  seem  to  the  lover  to  be  as- 
sured that,  when  she  he  now  is  about 
to  be  betrothed  unto  lies  in  her  grave, 
he  will  utter  like  vows  to,  and  enter  into 
the  mystery  and  oath  of  wedlock  with, 
some  yet  unknown  woman.  He  would 
feel  it  sin;  he  would  rather  choose 
death  with  her  he  loves,  and  be  safe 
•evermore  from  the  blacK  possibility. 
And  I  suppose  the  same  desire  beats 
in  the  heart  of  every  pure  maiden. 
Remember  the  principal  of  that  inno- 
cent, and  through  innocence  mirthfuL 
company,  in  *Love's  labour  LoeV 
the  Princess  of  France  and  her  three 
ladies.  She  nuts  off  the  hurried  ac- 
ceptance of  Navarre's  offer,  on  the 
ground,  it  would  seem,  that  tne  wifely 
relationship  is  a  matter  in  seculu 
seculorum.  The  time  has  been  too 
short  she  tells  my  li^e,  **  to  make  a 
world- without-end  bai^ain  in." ' 

While  Mr  Ckrland's  tongue  ran  on 
with  these  matters,  his  eye  was  still 
and  fixed;  it  was  bent  upon  the  group 
who  had  given  rise  to  our  deliverances 
upon  matrimony.  They  had  moved 
some  distance  from  us,  and  were 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  sum- 
mer-houscp  in  consultation  with  the 
master-builder.  It  pleased  me  much 
to  take  a  sidelone  look  at  the  gentle 
youth.  Only  haff  of  his  soul  was  in 
his  words;  but  his  eye  was  big  with 
it  It  shook  and  quivered,  as  if  its 
tender  network  only  just  restrained  it 
from  breaking  its  bonds  and  darting 
after  them.  It  had  no  sooner  be- 
trayed him,  than  a  sudden  action 
turned  second  traitor.    He  clutched 
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my  arm  almost  nervouflly,  and  jerked 
out, 
*  Look !  they  are  going  in.* 
I  know  not  how  it  is  that  the  dis- 
cemment  that  any  fellow  is  in  love 
arouses  the  cat-like  propensity  in  us — 
the  delight  of  teasing.  I  know  it  do€9 
arouse  it  in  youth  and  maiden.  An 
ascertained  lover  is  fair  game  for  all 
teeth  and  all  claws.  I  felt  strong 
temptati(Hi  to  hite  Ned  with  my  mord 
tusKs  when  he  made  that  exclamation. 
But  as  a  cat,  when  she  allows  a  mouse 
the  delusion  of  escape  for  the  pleasure 
of  taking  escape  away,  does  not  even 


give  that  delusion  till  she  has  wounded 
mu9  sorely  enough  to  make  his  escape 
impossible,  so  I  thought  I  would  put 
off  the  right  of  torturing  Ned  until 
love  had  touched  him  deeper;  for  too 
early  torture  might  awaken  the  cold 
calculation  which  keeps  love  out  So 
I  just  said, 
'  Then  we  will  follow  them.' 
Ned,  having  had  no  hint  of  compre- 
hension or  check,  ,went  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

'It  must  be  a  means  of  grace  to  be 
in  friendship  with  such  a  family,'  said 
he,  half  to  himself,  half  to  me. 


CHAPTEB  IL— LOVE. 


We  stood  at  the  glass-door  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  awaiting  its  open- 
ing. The  hall  was  dark  with  in-door 
sluidow;  beyond  it,  warm  and  bright 
by  contrast,  gleamed  the  gay  picture 
of  the  garden,  spotted  with  all  flame- 
coloureaflowersof  autumn,  and  framed 
in  by  the  lintels  of  the  garden-door. 
Dottie,  Ellen,  and  their  father,  came 
up  from  this  bac^round,  entered  the 
house,  and  admitted  us.  Amidst  the 
removal  of  hats  and  capes^  I  gave 
Ned  possession  of  his  means  of  grace, 
by  introducing  him  to  the  Hender- 
sons. 

Dottie  unceremoniously  ran  up  to 
her  bedroom,  seeking  solitude  to 
write  her  customary  diary  to  the 
young  lawyer  at  Newark,  to  whom 
rfie  has  been  three  or  four  years  en- 
gaged. It  would  have  bc^n  more 
pofite  to  stay.  But  I  love  her  better 
f»  this  violation  of  politeness.  Love 
is  a  greater  matfer:  the  near  friend 
who  18  at  a  distance  demands^  and 
Go^t  to  have,  more  than  the  distant 
^nds  who  are  near.  And  from  Dot- 
tie he  always  had  it.  Ellen,  the  vicar, 
Ned,  and  f,  sat  down  in  the  dining- 
room. 

The  vicaf  8  second  daughter  was  a 
modest,  but  not  a  shy,  girl;  self-pos- 
but  not  bold.    When  she  nad 


known  a  young  gentleman  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour,  she  neither  laughed  bois- 
t^usly,  (iled  at,  nor.coc^uetted  ^th 
him;  nor  did  she  remove  mto  the  fur- 
thest seat  from  him,  'shaking  if  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  as  ready  to  die  as 
to  q)eak  to  him.  She  b^»n  at  once 
to  question  Ned  about  Trinity;  for 
my  plea  in  introducing  him  to  them 
Yoi.  XXVI. 


had  been  the  fact  of  his  membership 
of  that  college,  at  which  Henderson 
himself,  in  his  youth,  had  studied,  and 
to  whom  all  talk  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent doings  thereat  was  peculiarlv 
grateful  To  his  drls  it  was  as  much 
so.  They  believed  him  the  first  and 
finest  of  God's  make,  not  only  as  a 
father,  but  every  way:  and  if  the 
world  discovers  their  judgment  to  be 
right  in  all  its  clauses,  twenty  years 
hence  a  hundred  notists  and  querists 
will  be  assiduously  hunting  out  Hen- 
dersoniana.  Happy  for  them  and  for 
him  they  do  think  so. 

*  It  is  so  odd,  Mr  Garland,'  said 
Ellen,  as  she  stood  at  the  table  clip- 
ping with  her  scissors  the  dead  leaves 
irom  the  fiowers  in  the  vases,  and 
putting  in  some  fresh  ones  she  had 
just  gathered,  *  to  think  of  our  wave 
and  solid  papa  in  mischief  Papa 
often  used  to  make  us  laugh,  and 
sometimes  blush  for  him— bless  him ! 
— at  his  bad  tricks,  when  dear  mamma 
was  alive.  She  loved  so  to  hear  him 
talk  of  them;  she  would  listen  to  the 
same  stories  again  and  again.  I  al- 
ways feel  as  if  she  was  among  us  when 
we  t^  of  Trinity.' 

The  homely  confidence  with  which 
Ellen  at  once  addressed  herself  to  Ned 
at  first  made  him  thrill  with  a  sort  of 
joy:  he  felt  he  stood  amongst  them 
really  as  a  friend.  In  a  moment  a 
shadow  fell  across  this  discovery.  He 
had  never  heard  a  maiden  speak  to  a 
young  man  with  such  modest  and  un- 
trembling  confidence  who  was  not  be- 
trothed. By  a  known  engagement,  a 
girl  is  set  free  from  those  uttle  nettle- 
like iJlusions  and  insults,  fear  of  which 
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makes  her  treat  one-half  of  God's  hu- 
man creatures  as  more  enemies  than 
brethren. 

However,  Ned  was  allowed  no  time 
for  making  conclusions  on  either  side. 
Henderson  said  to  Ellen, 

*  Ah,  dear!  the  centre  seems  taken 
out  of  this  household  now.  I  wish 
you  had  known  her,  Mr  Garland,*  he 
added,  turning  to  Ned. 

This  speech,  made  to  any  on&  was 
always  a  gauge  and  warrant  or  the 
highest  favour  in  that  family.  And 
truly  the  vicar  seemed  to  take  a  great 
fancy  to  Ned.  My  continued  plaudits 
beforehand,  I  suppose,  had  done  some- 
thing. The  youth  himself,  alwavs 
modest  and  reverent,  appeared  to  be 
increasingly  so  in  present  society;  and 
the  memories  his  conversation  recalled 
so  delisted  Henderson,  that  he  in- 
vited hmi  to  spend  the  vacation  there, 
if  I  would  spare  him.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  self-denial  to  give  up  his 
society,  and  return  to  Lincoln  alone. 
But  to  help  incipient  love  in  any  mea- 
sure is  as  firatef  ul  to  me  as  to  some 
old  maid  i^ose  sole  business  it  is.  I 
consented. 

*  My  library  will  be  at  your  service.' 
said  Henderson.  *You  will  find  all 
the  classics,  though  most  of  them,  I 
miist  confess,  are  antiquated  editions. 
You  will  find  all  the  Fathers  and  Doc- 
tors. I  have  just  purchased  the  Abb^ 
Migne's  noble  Bibtiotheca.  I  possess, 
also,  a  pretty  complete  collection  of 
the  writers  of  our  own  church,  from 
Bede  to  William  Law,  the  theosopher. 
Of  the  modem  German  conmientators 
(which  are  one  of  your  needs,  I  sup- 
pose) I  can  promise  you  but  few,  and 
those  I  have  are  only  translations. 
Most  of  the  thin^  best  said  in  them 
I  find  better  said  m  St  Auffustine  and 
St  Bernard.  Between  the  relative 
seriousness,  fulness,  faith,  and  rich- 
ness of  the  father  and  doctor,  and  our 
modem  cousins,  there  is  no  compari- 
son.' 

*  On  these  matters  we  may  now  and 
then  get  up  an  after-dinner  quarrel,' 
said  Ned.  *  I  accept  your  great  hos- 
pitality, Mr  Henderson,  gladly  in- 
deed.' He  paused  a  little;  then  added, 
'  I  fear  I  shall  be  almost  too  happy.' 

I  daresay  he  fancied  he  had  said 
something  very  vfigue,  which  might 
be  taken  for  complmient  As  a  prac- 
tised bve-casuis^  the  twitch  in  his 


tone  told  me  he  had  said  it  for  his 
own  relief.  Almost  involuntarily  I 
looked  across  at  Ellen.  She  had  ar- 
ranged her  flowers,  and  replaced  the 
vases  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  was 
now  intently  twisting  thin  slips  of 
coloured  paper  into  spills  for  her  fa- 
ther (for  right  or  wrong,  let  me  tell  the 
tmth:  the  priest  smoked  all  the  year 
round,  except  in  Lent  and  AdventX 
Ned  caught  my  look,  and,  I  suppose, 
read  it.  for  his  face  overspread  wiUi  a 
broad  olush. 

I  had  to  leave  early  in  the  morning 
to  catch  the  Lincoln  train.  N^ 
walked  with  me  to  the  station.  The 
way  lay  some  two  miles  across  the 
fields.  The  ground  of  his  temper  was 
silence;  but  every  now  and  tnen  he 
broke  it  up  by  fits  and  efforts  of  talk. 
I  soon  perceived  he  had  something  to 
say  to  me.  I  knew  what  the  tmng 
must  be;  and  inwardly  smiled  at  those 
]N%  -  arranged  speeches  -  cm  -  hor8eba<^ 
which  £^oped  up  to  the  subject 
twenty  times,  and,  when  they  mi^t 
have  Leaped  into  it,  tightened  the  rein, 
tumed,  and  galloped  as  suddenly  firam 
it  He  wanted,  and  wanted  not  to 
telL  This  confession,  'I  love,'  doth 
*  make  cowards  of  us  alL'  I,  who  have 
been  in  the  fire,  know  how  burned 
people  feel.  I  tried  to  help  Imn.  I 
talked  of  Ellen.  Immediately  the 
hypocritical  lad  said  something  about 
Dottie  or  theu-  father,  or  their  fre- 
quent references  to  their  mother  in 
heaven.  Is  not  this  enough  to  make 
a  friend  kick  somewhat  impatientijrf 
And  yet  I  remember  well,  0  Caris- 
dme!  tnat  I  stammered,  blushecL 
burned,  and  shut  Iny  eyes,  when  I 
broke  to  you  the  tmth  I  felt  you 
knew,  'Amo  KatharinamJ  This  re- 
membrance made  me  lenient  I  shot 
aslant 

*  Would  you  like  Dottie  Henderson 
for  a  wife,  Ned  r 

*  I  do  not  think  I  should,'  said  he. 

*  Would  you  hke  Ellen?' 

*  I  think  any  one  might  find  a  worse 
wife,'  he  answered. 

The  subtle  youth  slipped  from  di- 
rect personalitv  to  vagueness.  He 
changed  plain  /  for  uncertain  an^  one. 
If  the  twenty  signs  I  had  noticed  yes- 
terday deceived,  I  believed  now. 

When  I  was  in  the  carriage,  he 
leaned  on  the  door,  speaking  to  me. 
Something  still  stood  m  his  look  and 
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tone,  and  rave  peculiar  turns  to  his 
talk.  The  Dell  rang;  fhe  engine  whis- 
tled; the  train  moTed.  Nea  took  his 
aim  from  the  window,  and  gripped 
my  hand. 

Good-hy,  Tom,'  said  he. 

*Good-by,'  I  answered,  and,  a  little 
impatient,  took  out  my  knife  to  cut 
the  leaves  of  the  week's  *Athen»um.' 
Suddenly  he  made  a  sound  like  no 
word  I  l^Te  ever  seen  spelled;  it  would 


have  as  many  consonants  in  it  as  the 
name  of  an  old  Welsh  poem;  but  it  is 
a  sound  I  often  hear.  I  recognised  it 
as  a  vocative,  and  turned  to  see  what 
I  was  called  for. 

*  My  dear  fellow.  I  muit  tell  vou, 
I  beheve  I  shall  oe  fiercely  in  love 
with  Ellen  Henderson  before  this  time 
to-morrow.' 

*  I  know  you  are  in  love  with  her,* 
I  answered    'Fax  tecum,* 


CHAPTEK  III.— RELATIONSHIP. 


Ned  soon  learned  every  particular 
of  the  Henderson  family.  In  early 
life  the  viear  had  studied  for  the  law; 
he  left  collie,  longing  for  forensic 
honofOTS,  and  possessed  also  with  the 
morbus  of  literary  ambition.  His  le- 
gal studies  left  hun  little  time  for  any 
other  pursuit;  and  to  carry  on  both, 
he  prttised  half  the  darkness  into  his 
serrioe,  and  was  reading  and  writing 
from  five  in  the  morning  until  after 
midniKht  This  destroved  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  eyesight,  and  laid  the  f oun* 
dation  of  a  disease  which  has  brou^t 
on  absolute  blmdness  at  two  periods 
ofhialife. 

His  hteraiy  studies  led  him  to  Ck)le- 
ridge,  at  that  time  lecturing  in  London 
upon  the  Poets  and  Dramatists.  From 
listening  to  that  philosopher,  a  science 
which  mid  seemed  dry  as  chaff  to  him 
hitherto,  shone  upon  him  with  midity 
brilliancy.  Theology,  which,  by  fault 
of  his  college-culture,  or  by  fault  of 
personal  carelessness,  or  by  folly  of 
the  expounders  who  had  come  across 
him,  or  by  all  together,  he  had  hereto- 
fore avoided,  as  abstracted  from  all 
other  human  studies,  he  now  saw  to 
be  the  true  root  and  ground  of  the 
^ole  growth  of  knowledge.  He  read 
K8h(^  Jeremy  Taylor,  because  he  was 
t  great  and  poetical  thinker,  and  so 
noble  a  user  of  the  English  tongue. 
He  read  Hooker,  for  his  clear  and  or- 
derly judgment,  his  method,  his  con- 
listeacy  and  tmit^^  his  firm  sense  of 
eternal  law,  and  his  manly  langua^ 
Then  other  tiieologians  interested  him 
ifiiniistrators  of  ttiese.  He  found  in 
tiiem  treasures  he  had  sought  for  else- 
where lake  many  young  lawyers,  he 
had  been  dreaming  of  a  parliamentary 
fhtore  for  himselL  His  nobleness  of 
heart  cairied  him  into  the  thick  of  all 
social  and  political  controveniesy  and 


politics  to  him  was  very  nearly  that 
all-enfoldinff  science  which  the  old 
Greeks  had  thought  it  Every  walk 
thnmgh  the  swarming  back-thorough- 
fares about  Gray's  Inn,  with  their 
hordes  of  swearing,  fighting,  drunken 
Irish,  with  bare  and  filthy  feet  pour- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  narrow  alleys, 
urged  him  toward  political  life.  He 
could  say,  *This  is  not  the  risht  state 
for  human  creatures,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  God:  there  must  be  a  ri^ht 
state  for  human  creatures,  in  which 
they  can  feel  they  are,  and  act  as, 
children  of  God.  It  must  be  the  very 
vocation  of  a  man  to  bring  his  fellows 
into  this  belief  and  conduct;  for  thia 
he  is  trusted  witii  life.'  He  saw  that 
aU  these  questions  of  £piscopa(^, 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  di- 
vinely-ordered society  amongst  men, 
and  of  sacraments,  and  ceremonies, 
about  which  Hooper  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor spent  life  contending,  were  m  the 
very  nighest  sense  political:  more  so 
than  half  the  things  talked  about 
in  Parliament  and  the  newspapers. 
Hence  all  his  thoughts  at  last  made 
unity,  and  turned  to  the  priesthood. 
He  received  a  title  to  oraers  from  a 
Nottinghamshire  vicar,  and  was  or- 
duned  deacon.  A  year  and  a-half 
afterwards  he  was  ordained  priest 
Seven  yearb  he  was  a  curate:  the  vicar 
died,  and  Henderson  recdyed  spiritual 
charge  over  the  same  parish;  tnere  he 
has  Uved  to  this  very  day.  He  had 
at  one  time  great  hopes  of  making 
such  tremendous  moral  change  in  some 
great  Englie^  city  by  his  cure  and 
preaching  as  Savonarola  had  done  in 
florence.  But  he  found  it  tasked  all 
the  grace  God  gave  him,  and  all  his 
bom  powers  and  faculties,  and  all  his 
withered  wisdom,  to  lead  aright  those 
Suree  or  four  hundred  people  over 
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whom  the  Spirit  of  God  had  made 
him  shepherd.  He  resolutely  trod 
down  his  ambition;  he  disbelieved, 
and  forcibly  closed  his  ears  against, 
the  syren  possibilities  which  sung  to 
him  of  his  own  fitness  for  greater 
things;  and  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to 
the  work  bounded  in  by  the  five  miles 
about  his  own  house. 

This  outward  life  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  three  or  four  social  changea 
He  had  married;  had  twice  been  quite 
blind;  had  kept  a  school  for  boys  in 
his  house;  and  had  received  firom  his 
wife  two  of  the  purest  daughters  God 
ever  gave  to  any  father. 

His  marriage  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  his  curacy.  His  wife  was  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  daughter 
of  the  bookseller  of  the  little  town. 
She  had  little  learning  when  they 
were  married,  but  having  much  wis- 
dom, and  as  it  were  got  to  a  centre, 
she  easily  mastered  all  things  she 
sought  to  learn.  She  had  an  orderly 
and  methodising  mind,  and  saw  quickly 
into  the  meaning  of  things :  in  her  days 
of  courtship,  wie  understood  every 
matter  Henderson  talked  to  her  about 
For  though  the  curate's  love-talk  was 
as  plentifully  sprinkled  with  warm 
and  pretty  names  as  any  unclerical 
lovers,  yet  he  had  sense  enough  to 
count  himself  her  tutor  in  all  such 
matters  as  are  printed  in  books,  while 
he  assumed  the  position  of  learner  in 
all  matters  of  practical  goodness;  and 
so  in  their  equal  aflfimty  both  were 
teacher,  and  both  taught.  Her  pure- 
ness  of  heart  her  unaffectedness,  her 
meny  wajrs,  bedimmed  the  beauty  of 
her  few  rivals.  For  there  were  two 
or  three  young  ladies  in  the  town  who 
looked  at  Mr  Henderson  kindly,  pre- 
pared curate-lime,  and  were  ready  to 
excuse  his  poverty,  and  accept  him  on 
consideration  of  his  clerisy.  A  clergy- 
man*s  wife  is  somebodv  amongst  the 
mesdames  of  a  small  town.  One 
courted  him  by  declarations  of  her 
good  family,  and  by  a  perpetual  exhi- 
bition of  her  quickness  of  sense  against 
anything  vulgar.  Another  courted 
him  by  everlasting  counsel  about  fit 
tracts  for  the  poor;  by  blankets  and 
heaps  of  coals;  by  being  discovered 
constantly  on  his  pastoral  rounds,  read- 
ing to  this  woman,  scolding  that,  laud- 
ing another.  But  she  who  won  him 
courted  him  by  the  blushes  she  would 


have  swallowed  her  tongue  to  prevent, 
when  he  entered  her  father's  shop  or 
little  parlour;  by  her  constant  praise 
of  every  one  but  herself;  by  her  pa- 
tient love  for  her  idle  and  ill-tempered 
father;  by  her  busy  and  happv  face 
bending  over  the  counter  at  all  noursy 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  ten 
at  night:  sometimes  in  chat  with  a 
customer,  sometimes  reading  or  doing 
needlework  in  the  lone  intervals  be- 
tween the  exit  of  the  last  buyer,  and 
entrance  of  the  next  She  did  all  the 
postal  business  of  the  little  town. 
Her  clear,  modest,  practical  ordere^  at 
the  moments  of  haste  and  confusion, 
were  like  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly 
hfumony  that  arranges  incongruities 
and  discords  without  strain,  effort,  or 
muscle,  to  the  admiring  Henderson; 
too  much  contemplative,  said  detrac- 
tors. Thus  their  wedding  was  a  real 
fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  marriage. 
On  either  side  defect  admired  and 
worshipped  corresponding  fulness. 

A  year  or  so  uter  their  marriage, 
Dottie  was  bom.  His  stipend  waa 
very  little;  her  portion  nothing.  The 
unconscious  morsel  whom  a  pinch 
could  have  kiUed  was  strong  and  im- 
portant enough  to  change  a  home  into 
a  school  Henderson  took  boarders, 
sons  of  the  wealthier  fanners  and  the 

Sntry  and  cleigy  a  few  miles  round 
e  taught  them  well;  how  happv  I 
was  there,  those  six  swift  monws ! 
but^  had  it  not  been  for  his  wife's  clear 
decision  and  management,  every  boy 
for  whom  he  received  twenty  pounds 
would  have  cost  him  forty. 

Soon  after  this  his  early  over-study 
began  to  tell  upon  him.  His  loving 
wife  had  to  wat^h  dimness,  then  tem- 
porary inability,  at  last  utter  loss  of 
eyesight,  darkening  upon  him.  The 
boys'  school  had  to  be  given  up. 
Ellen  was  bom.  Growing  needs  and 
failing  helps. 

But  with  their  need  her  strength  in- 
creased She  became  indeed,  as  he 
is  ever  saying,  *  centre  and  prop  of  the 
little  household'  First,  for  means; 
she  herself  opened  a  girls'  school  in 
their  home.  Kooms  were  ready;  *the 
brass  plate  on  the  eate  only  needs  to 
have  "young  gentlemen"  scratched 
out,  and  "young  ladies"  written  in,' 
she  said,  merrily.  She  taught  ten  or 
twelve  little  maidens  daily;  so  nobly, 
all  (except  the  three  who  are  dead) 
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were  caucht  up  by  lovers  as  soon  as 
they  could  blush  to  be  spoken  to  by 
youths:  and  some  already  are  giving 
sweet  and  temperate  law  in  their  own 
homes,  ruling  lions  with  sceptres  of 
lily.  She  brought  up  her  own  daugh- 
ters more  perfectly  tnan  any  mother  I 
have  ever  known.  They  might  pass  for 
saints  in  the  'Acta  S.S. :'  they  have  all 
their  goodness  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
some  share  of  their  superstition.  She 
attended  to  all  matters  of  the  best  and 
busiest  housekeepers:  beds,  house- 
cleanings,  clean  mien,  airing  linen, 
cooking;  aU  those  numerous  little  pro- 
vidences of  womanly  rule.  Not  being 
over  rich,  she  mad*e  her  own  and  her 
children's  clothes.  When  she  could, 
she  found  a  spare  hour  to  look  into 
her  old  father  s  business;  and  to  see 
that  her  substitute,  his  present  house- 
keeper, was  using  him  rightly.  All 
this  was  done  with  such  sweetness 
and  delist,  it  was  like  visible  music 
Her  husband  also  required  her  con- 
tinual help.  He  was  offered  the  two 
professorships  of  Classics  and  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  a  new  college.  But  he 
refused  them,  for  love  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  had  found  ijrod  had 
hidden  the  wanting  half  of  his  soul, 
the  perfect  wifa  W  the  meater  num- 
ber of  the  married  pairs  1  know,  the 
husband  has  become  far  more  a  mem- 
ber of  his  wife's  family,  than  she  of  his. 
The  vicar,  too,  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  him.  Inaolent,  very  gentlemanly, 
really  religious,  not  very  learned,  he 
seldom  preached  himself.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  see  Henderson's  ser- 
mons did  more  good;  and  not  too  proud 
to  confess  it  by  his  own  abstinence. 
Now  he  waa  blind,  the  curate  preached 
witii  even  greater  zest  and  enei^. 
Manuscript  he  could  have  none.  He 
was  left  entirely  to  memory  and  im- 
^Jse.  All  outward  sights  being  shut 
from  him,  he  saw  the  more  intensely 
those inwardrealities,  which  the  mist  of 
sense  curtains  often  in  obscurity,  those 
<lesired  sights  which  we  are  wont  to 
ckte  (mr  eyes  in  endeavour  to  see;  and 
he  could  speak  of  them  in  a  familiar 
and  real  tone,  as  if  he  were  daily  dwell- 
ing amongst  them.  Mrs  Henderson 
read  to  him  daily  a  conmientary  of  St 
Augustine,  or  a  sermon  of  St  Ber- 
nard; and  soon,  anxious  to  be  iii  yet 
nearer  fellowship  with  hun,  began  to 
ti^ce  lessons  of  nim  in  the  mediseval 


Latin.  And  how  grand  is  St  Aumis^ 
tine's  use  of  that  noble  toujgue !  Hen- 
derson used  to  give  us  his  *City  of 
€kKl'  to  translate  during  the  short 
time  we  were  his  scholars;  and  often 
have  I  heard  him  say  he  loved  its 
music  above  Cicero's,  and  that  he 
thought  Cffisar's  the  only  prose  which 
equaUed  it  in  manliness.  And  now  it 
is  trebly  loved,  and  often  he  says,  when 
he  comes  suddenly  upon  some  re- 
membered passage  whicn  rang  in  with 
force  upon  nis  blmdness,  he  hears  the 
sweetest  voice  in  heaven  reading  once 
more  to  him  the  serious  words,  and 
seems  to  feel  the  pressure  of  her  head 
upon  his  breast. 

As  a  favourite  of  my  master,  after 
he  had  given  up  school,  I  was  privi- 
leged te  run  in  and  talk  to  him  when- 
ever I  would.  Often  I  broke  in  upon 
that  glorious  picture  which  first  told 
me  how  it  was  our  Lord  had  chosen  a 
Holy  Marriage  as  the  sacramental  ex- 

Sression  of  his  bond  with  the  Church. 
Irs  Henderson  would  send  the 
servant  out  with  Dottia  She  had 
Ellen's  cradle  in  the  study,  lest  the 
babe  should  wake.  She  laid  some 
great  folio  upon  her  husband's  knees, 
sat  upon  a  stooL  and  leaned  her  young 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  or  against  his 
breast;  she  folded  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  nipped  it  closely  there  with 
her  own  warm  arm,  and  so  read  the 
great  and  sainted  African  Bishop;  or 
laughingly  said  over  conjugations  and 
declensions,  with  constant  blamings  of 
herself  for  little  errors;  or  repeated 
vocabularies  in  treble  to  Henderson's 

1'oyous  bass;  or  read  exercises,  while 
lis  mouth  stood  out  with  delight,  and 
his  brows  told  such  happiness  and  love, 
as  I  have  never  read  in  eyes  not  blind. 
Often,  all  this  while,  small  Ellen  would 
a^^e  and  keep  up  perpetual  crow; 
for  the  mother  constantly  rocked  the 
cradle  witli  her  foot,  and  now  and  then 
broke  from  theology  and  language,  to 
tickle  away  clouds  of  possible  crying 
gathering  upon  the  baby  brow. 

Li  the  preparation  of  his  sermons, 
she  wrote  the  notes  as  he  uttered  them. 
She  turned  to  every  book  and  comment 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  them,  read 
all  the  passages  of  any  use,  with  the 
completed  notes;  and  read  them 
second  time  before  he  started  for  the 
church  on  the  mornings  and  evenings 
of  every  Sunday  and  Feast-day.    She 
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went  round  with  him,  as  his  guide, 
when  he  visited  Chnst's  sick  and 
poor. 

Henderson  recovered  from  this  fit 
of  blindness.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  vicarage,  he  was  darkened 
with  a  second.  The  same  beautiful 
anxieties  and  attentions  soothed  it. 
It  was  enUghtened  sooner  than  the 
former.  Only  those  who  saw  it  could 
realise  the  look  of  love  and  worship 
with  which  his  reopened  eyes  followed 
every  movement  of  his  wifa  He  was 
fond  of  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
letters  of  Budaeus.  in  which  the  great 
philologist  says  of  nis  wife,  who  reached 
nim  books  in  his  studies,  that  he  had 
two  wives,  one  who  had  borne  him 
babes,  another  whom  he  would  call 
Philology.  He  also  laughingly  com- 
pared her  treatment  of  the  Fathers 
with  that  of  Sir  Henry  SaviUe's  wife, 
who  threatened  to  bum  St  Chrysos- 
tom  for  making  her  husband  ilL 

By  such  a  noble  mother  had  these 
maidens  been  trained.  They  inherited 
her  goodness,  clearheadeiuiess,  and 
tact  They  inherited,  too,  her  self- 
forgettinc  devotion  to  their  father. 
They  had  used  toward  her  also  the 
virtue  they  had  learned  from  her.  The 
last  two  years  of  her  life  she  had  been 
a  cripple,  and  in  suffering  daily.  Then 
there  was  not  one  of  that  household, 
but  would  have  given  his  own,  her 
own,  health  and  fi^edom,  to  save  hers. 
Yet  she  was  as  noble  in  enduring,  as 
she  had  been  in  doing;  in  the  pauses 
of  her  agony,  she  was  the  cheer  and 
merriment  of  the  whole  familv.  Some- 
times, when  well  enough,  she  would 
go  out  into  the  little  town,  in  an  in- 
valid chair,  Henderson  and  often  the 
maidens  with  her.  When  the  poor  old 
women  she  had  counselled,  comforted, 
fed,  and  clothed,  met  one  another  in 
the  almshouse-doors  upon  sunny  days, 
they  would  look  up  and  say,  *  The  sun 
be  so  warm,  I  hoop  Fayther  Hender- 
son's lady  may  be  forth  to-day.' 

The  very  house  was  a  monument  to 
her.  Every  room  had  been  furnished 
under  her  direction;  wall-papers,  car- 
pets, prints,  ornaments,  were  all  her 


choice.  They  all  staid  where  she  had 
arranged  them ;  Henderson  would  have 
thought  it  profane,  or  ignorant,  or 
presumptuous,  to  propose  change,  or 
think  improvement  possible  But  in 
the  heart  of  the  livmg  was  her  best 
monument  No  hour  passed  in  which 
she  was  not  thought  of:  if  any  diffi- 
culty arose,  search  was  made  amongst 
memories  for  some  like  difficulty  when 
she  was  with  them:  the  question  was 
asked,  how  ike  would  have  resolved  it, 
or  did  resolve  it  Then,  in  the  thou- 
sand little  matters  of  the  house,  her 
way  of  doing  things  was  the  right  way. 
If  one  remember^  any  little  method 
of  hers,  and  told  the  other,  it  was 
adopted  in  a  moment;  the  most  jiroved 
and  cherished  method  of  their  own 
was  cast  aside  for  it  A  sweet  kind 
of  infallibility  belonged  to  all  her  opi- 
nions and  judgments.  An  appeal  to 
any  ascertain^  one  would  arrest  a 
rismg  controversy. 

Little  incidents  and  stories,  and 
sometimes  whole  masses,  from  their 
family  life,  Edwin  Garland  heard  daily. 
These,  with  the  present  influence  of 
Ellen  growing  ui>on  him  every  hour, 
made  him  look  wistfully  toward  wed- 
ded life. 

*  Man's  vocation,'  he  wrote  to  me. 
*i8  to  Holy  Matrimony.  It  is  not  eooa 
for  man  to  be  alona  I  look  on  all  my 
past  life  with  pity.  It  u>pears  so  un- 
lighted.  Mr  Henderson  nas  been  say- 
ing to^ay,  that  he  has  long  held  (as 
an  esotenc  doctrine)  that  marriage  is 
a  channel  of  grace,  and  that  the  cleigy, 
who  of  all  people  most  need  every  air 
and  breath  of  sprace  they  can  receive, 
can  least  afford  to  abjure  it  like 
other  sacraments,  he  says,  the  benefit 
is  great  or  small,  as  it  is,  or  is  not, 
received  with  true  and  lively  Faith. 
As  we  have  often  agreed  that  life  it- 
self supplies  the  most  urcent  craving 
for,  ana  that  the  noble  fulfilment  of 
human  relationships  is  the  best  wit- 
ness to.  Catholic  Truth,  does  not  the 
beatific  espousal  of  which  this  house- 
hold you  nave  introduced  me  into  is 
the  relic,  afford  confirmation  strong  as 
proofs  of  Holy  Writ  r 


CHAPTER  IV.— DOUBTS. 


Ned  had  resolved,  when  Henderson 
offered  him  the  use  of  his  library,  to 
devote  himself  most  ardently  to  study. 


In  the  beginning  he  attacked  the 
books  regularly  and  with  vigour.  But 
all  kinds  of  probabilities  concerning 
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Ellen  would  slide  bewixt  the 
and  his  mind.  He  arose  two  iH)UTB 
before  Inreakfast,  intending  to  spend 
th^n  in  study;  but»  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gan reading  orwriti^hefoundhimsdtf 
wondering  whether  Ellen  waa  up  early. 
If  the  morning  were  fine,  she  might 
walk  alon^  Trentude,  or  work  in  the 
garden;  ii  wet,  ^  was  rery  likely 
reading  in  the  breakfast-room.  He 
felt  r^ess  and  uneasy,  lest  any  (^ 
portunities  of  being  aicme  with  her 
should  oonm  and,  fw  lack  of  watch- 
ing, he  should  miss  them.  Hence  he 
was  perpetually  running  to  the  win- 
dow, Gt  listening  fcnr  a  quick,  sharp 
step  across  the  ludL  At  every  period 
of  purposed  work,  such  interruptions 
made  ^(xk  innK)S8ible. 

At  last  he  dianged  the  relative  po- 
sitioBs  of  his  two  duties,  making  the 
society  of  Ellen  his  first  imrpose,  studv 
his  second.  He  would  read  at  such 
hours  as  he  could  not,  or  ou^t  not  to 
be  with  her.  Every  time  he  could  be 
so,  he  greedily  foreoust,  and  laid  hold 
o£  If  she  were  out  before  breakfast, 
gathering  a  few  flowa:8  for  the  table, 
the  assidaous  youth  was  soon  in  the 
esrden.  If  he  did  not  see  her.  he  did 
little  good;  for  successful  work  needs 
o(mtinuity  and  abeorption;  but  his  ex- 
pectation and  watchings  broke  up  w(»rk 
into  a  hundred  little  snatches  and  frac- 
tions. Often,  overnight,  he  asked  her 
if  she  would  have  an  early  walk  jthe 
next  morning,  if  the  day  proved  feur. 
The  good  girl  always  consented  with 
evident  pleasure;  Ned  saw  it,  but  dared 
not  interpret  it  into  love.  I  have  it 
also  from  reliable  lips,  that  manv  a 
morning,  when  no  such  compact  had 
been  made  overnight,  Ellen  made 
more  noise  than  so  lightfooted  a  girl 
need,  as  she  walked  across  the  haU.  It 
always  brought  Ned  tothelibrarv-door, 
and  a  quick  blush  to  h^  own  cheek. 

The  morning  after  one  of  these 
overnight  compacts,  she  came  quickly 
into  the  library,  and  tapped  him  on  the 
shonlder,  as  he  was  bending  over  Ti- 
bollns.  *I  should  so  like  to  under- 
stand Latin,' said  she.  *  What  is  thai 
about,  now,  you  are  reading?  I  can 
see  it  is  poetry  by  the  lines.' 

Ned  was  thankful  she  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  moment.  Then sud- 
denly flashed  athwart  him  a  thought  he 
and  I  have  interchanged  talk  upon  very 
often,  that,  if  maidens  had  been  tau^t 


Latin,  we  should  kmg  ago  have  given 
up  training  Inshops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons on  such  pabiuum  as  the  book  be- 
fore hiuL  Glorificatioi»  of  lust  and 
adultery  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
Fathers  in  the  clerical  library,  are 
dusted,  ari  cherished,  and  handled 
with  care,  by  the  pure  hancte  of  his 
wile  ajid  daughters,  only  because  they 
are  disguised  in  Latios.  If  this  inno- 
cent police  hifw  what  they  handled, 
what  a  rama  we  should  have  upon 
this  Roman  Holywell  Street  in  our 
own  houses. 

But  this  thou^t  gave  way  in  Ned 
to  a  doeer  matter.  She  waa  so  friend^ 
and  familiar,  that  he  admitted  into  h» 
heart  the  sweet  and  pernicious  sus- 
picicm,  that  it  might  be  she  wished  to 
know  Latin,  to  find  herself  in  closer 
fellowship  with  him  and  his  pursuits. 
He  pressed  her  for  the  real  reason. 
'  Younff  ladies  seldom  care  to  learn  it,' 
he  said;  *do  tell  me  why  you  diverge 
from  them  h^re.' 

*  Our  dear  irnHnmrn.  loved  it  so,'  she 
answered. 

The  answer  struck  Ned  with  a  wound 
— he  was  hurt  at  it.  A  little  while 
after  it  began  to  please  hino.  Every 
fresh  discovery  of  tnis  rich  nature  made 
him  long  the  more  to  possess  it  If  such 
love  for  her  mother,  what  a  mighty 
wealthawaitsherhusDand,'hethought 

As  to  telling  her  what  she  was^  to 
him,  he  was  hemmed  round  by  incite- 
ments and  restraints,  whichperpetually 
battled  with  one  another,  and  in  turn 
held  him  for  their  own.  First,  the  re- 
straints; noany  an  evening,  retmming 
from  church,  he  felt  how  easily  he 
might  speak  to  her  of  that  which  was 
ever  at  the  inner  side  of  his  lips  when 
th^  were  alone.  But  the  fear  arose, 
*  suppose  she  should  reject  me;  she  is 
so  rail  of  love,  I  can  scarcely  see  any 
one  to  whom  she  has  not  acted  lov- 
ingly: if  I  should  clahn  anything  for 
myself,  and  be  disappoint^,  I  shall 
have  to  leave  this  house  for  ever.'  He 
was  happy  before  he  entered  it — he 
had  be«i  so  happy  since.he  entered  it, 
that  all  the  wrior  time  seemed  emptv 
and  miserable.  He  dared  not  think 
of  himself  as  forced  to  fly  from  it.  He 
feared  just  yet  to  give  up  a  certain 
friendship,  in  which  he  might  see  her, 
for  the  chance  of  love,  which,  if  a  de- 
lusion, would  hide  her  from  him  for 
evermore. 
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His  chief  incitement  arose  from  the 
frequent  visits  of  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Mr  Howard 
was  one  of  the  few  well-read  men  for 
miles  round.  He  was  a  farmer  for 
pleasure.  He  went  about  the  county 
also  with  a  sketch-book  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Archaeological  Society,  and 
generally  accomplished.  He  was  good- 
looking;  his  voice  was  clear  and  manly; 
he  dressed  modestly.  But  he  had  no 
character;  that  is,  no  mark,  point,  per- 
sonality. One  seemed  to  nave  seen 
him  and  heard  him  a  hundred  times. 
However,  in  dearth  of  other,  it  wasplea- 
sant  for  Henderson  to  have  him  in  for 
literary  chat  on  long  winter  evenings. 
He  had  been  used  to  come  for  some 
time  before  Mrs  Henderson's  death. 
She  was  very  fond  of  yoimg  Howard. 
One  day  Ellen  said  so;  she  ^ded,  *  we 
all  like  him  so  much.'  A  pang  shot 
through  Ned's  heart;  jealousy  was 
bom.  *  If  I  had  but  known  their  mo- 
ther, I  might  have  been  loved,'  he  said 
to  himself.  He  trembled  lest  Howard 
was  loved.  The  first  evening  or  two 
he  came,  the  suspicion  arose  l£at  Ellen 
and  he  were  encaged.  But  her  con- 
duct disproved  this.  Had  they  been- 
Ellen's  warm  nature  would  have  lived 
in  the  foreshadow  of  her  sense  of 
wifely  lovcj  and  shown  itself  more 
demonstratively. 

This  fear  was  displaced  by  another: 
they  soon  might  be  encaged.  Ned 
watched  Howard's  eye  wnen  it  rested 
on  Ellen;  whenever  she  began  speak- 
ing, he  turned  his  full  caze  upon  the 
face  of  his  suspected  rival  He  tested  it 
also  when  she  entered  or  left  the  room. 
The  result  was,  if  he  did  not  read  su- 
perlative love  thereon,  he  read  as  plain 
an  intention  of  loving  as  so  mild  and 
placid  a  younc  man  as  Howard  could 
exhibit  Stillmore  eagerly  he  scruti- 
nised Ellen's  own  countenance,  when 
Howard's  name  was  mentioned,  or  he 


heard  his  slow  footstep  coming  along 
the  hall.  She  always  wore  a  look  of 
welcome  and  pleasure. 

He  reckoned  up  Howard's  advan- 
tages and  his  own.  His  rival's  long 
acquaintance  was  one.  Ellen  and  he 
called  each  other  by  their  Christian 
oamea  His  good-hearted  and  open 
manner  was  another.  Ned  kept  com- 
paring Howard  with  himself,  and  con- 
cluded him  always,  if  less  learned,  yet 
better  and  wiser.  His  neameeB  to 
Ellen  was  another  advantage.  *  When 
I  am  hundreds  of  miles  away,'  said  he, 
*and  memory  of  me  growing  fainter 
every  day,  he  will  easily  enter  into 
the  love  of  daily-ripening  Ellen,  who 
by  €k)d's  consitution  of  woman  cannot 
live  a  year  longer  without  riving  her 
heart  away  to  some  one.'  Last,  and 
mightiest,  was  the  fact  of  having 
known  their  mother. 

Against  all  these  Ned  had  the  one 
creat  advanti^  of  living  in  the  same 
House  with  her.  He  felt  he  must  use 
that;  if  he  did  not  win  her  love  before 
he  left  her  father's,  he  felt  he  should 
never  win  it  at  alL  He  believed  she 
knew  he  loved  her.  He  had  said  a 
hundred  strong  things  that  could  mean 
nothing  less. 

He  b^^  to  give  her  lessons  in 
Latin.  He  took  up  the  sweet  task, 
not  so  much  in  hope  of  making  her  a 
lincmst,  as  of  obtsuning  for  himself  a 
definite  part  of  every  day  in  close 
communion  with  her.  And  yet  he 
took  patient  pains  with  this  worship- 
ped pupiL  But  sometimes  the  sharp 
thought  would  pierce  him  like  a  spear, 
*what  if  some  day,  as  Mrs  Howard, 
she  and  her  husband  thank  me  for  the 
pains  I  took  with  EUen  Henderson?' 

While  these  and  other  restraints 
and  incitements  thrust  Mr  Garland  to 
and  fro,  what  does  Ellen  think  of  him  ) 
She  and  Dottie  speak  of  lum  every 
night 


CHAPTER  v.— AKIN  FOR  EVER. 


The  last  Sunday  of  Ned's  visit  ar- 
rived. *The  better  day  the.  better 
deed,'  says  the  proverb.  He  arose  in 
the  morning,  with  the  firm  intention 
of  knowing  before  night,  *  whether  or 
no  he  should  have  to  oe  a  celibate  for 
life;'  so  he  phrased  it;  *for  I  shall 
love  no  second,'  he  wrote  to  me.  *  This 
bright  Sunday  I  prayed  long  and  ear- 


nestly that  our  Lord  would  give  me 
this  saint  of  his,  and  add  a  sea  of 
troubles  as  a  makeweight  to  a  blessing 
so  tremendous,  if  so  &  none  of  these 
troubles  come  from  her,  or  hurt  our 
love.' 

A  strong  hearty  man  had  been  run 
over  during  the  week.  Jacob  Sibson 
was  the  cross-country  carrier.    Sitting 
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OQ  his  shafts  late  at  oidit,  he  dropped 
asleep,  was  jerked  off;  and  his  own 
horses  trampled  out  his  Ufa  Hen- 
derson had  Doried  him  on  the  Satur- 
day in  the  old  shady  churchyard.  The 
elder  members  of  the  parish  choir 
were  mostly  engaged  in  trade  during 
the  week :  only  two  or  three  of  them, 
Howard  being  one,  could  ever  be  pre- 
sent at  any  mid-day  service.  So  Ned 
walked  amongst  the  choir,  and  being  a 
musical  ecclesiolc^t,  gave  good  help 
in  the  requiem.  The  vicar  had  accus- 
tomed his  children  to  ^  now  and  then 
to  the  funerals  of  ms  parishioners. 
*FQr  the  burial  of  the  body  of  a  chris- 
tened man,'  he  would  tell  them,  'is  a 
aeryice  (rf  great  comfort  and  hope: 
when  we  follow  a  Christian  to  the 
grave,  we  are  following  Christ'  They 
were  standing  in  tears  at  the  side  of 
the  pathway,  as  their  father  and  the 
choir  went  alcmg  at  the  head  of  the 
bearers  to  the  grave.  Ned  was  vested 
in  a  surplica  Ellen  had  not  seen  him 
80  before:  her  eye  dwelt  on  him  as  he 
passed  All  a  girl's  love  for  fair  ap- 
pearance arose  in  her,  and  she  thought 
to  heiself,  '  How  handsome  he  loolu ! ' 
A  momentary  thrill  of  pleasure  flashed 
through  her  tears,  and  died  out  again. 
She  remembered  Sibson's  widow  and 
diildren,  and  burned  with  shame  and 
remorse  at  her  untimely  pleasure,  and 
oied  i^cain.  I  am  half  sony  to  tell 
this.  She  should  not  have  lost  hold 
of  her  seriousness.  I  do  not  excuse 
her:  bat  I  record  it,  to  show  that  she 
was  not  a  romance  heroine,  but  flesh 
and  blood. 

Ned  had  not  even  noticed  her. 
Henderson,  according  to  his  custom, 
had  been  speaking  to  the  choir  in  the 
Eacnsty,  on  the  solemn  hope  and  faith 
of  this  service,  and  the  youth  was 
striymg  to  put  his  whole  heart  into 
^e  wcnrds  he  sai^. 

On  this  fair  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing, the  little  town  was  astir  with 
the  expectation  that  his  reverence 
would  preach  a  funeral  sermon.  The 
church  was  filled  early,  in  anticipation 
of  it  The  usual  congregation  was 
there  to  a  child;  no  ones  cold  or 
rheumatism  was  oad  enough  to  keep 
them  away;  many  of  the  villa^ 
around,  also,  had  sent  visitants  with 
horse  and  cart,  and  dinner  for  those 
who  had  come  farthest  Many  dis- 
fienters  also  dropped  in,  anxious  to 


discover  how  a '  Jeesuit '  (as '  Deacon ' 
Hobbe  of  Beersheba  had  discovered 
Henderson  to  be)  would  'improve 
Jacob  Sibson's  death.'  Sibson's  two 
sons  and  little  daughter  were  there, 
with  their  uncle.  To  the  widow  the 
vicar  spoke  personally;  he  would  not 
have  her  come  to  be  preached  con- 
solation to  in  the  face  of  all  the 
town. 

The  service  astounded  many  of  the 
visiters.  The  elderly  Misses  Heron 
agreed  that  it  was  all  mummery;  and 
that  Lord  John  Russell  ought  to  put 
it  down.  Some  declared  that  *the 
parson  say  his  prayers  to  the  coop  the 
wine  was  put  m.'  The  Scotch  meal- 
man  declared  that  he  'liked  it  verra 
weel,'  but  he  thought  *the  preeface 
was  owre  lang.  The  sermon  was  sae 
beautifu',  'twas  surely  a  pity  to  keep 
ane  waiting  sae  lang  for't  wi'  sic  a 
wearisome  neap  o'  prayers:  he  could 
ha'e  listened  to  twa  nours  mair  o't' 

When  Henderson  went  up  into  the 
pulpit,  a  readable  satisfaction  ran 
through  all  the  congregation.  Clothes 
were  composed,  legs  and  arms  arranged 
for  ease,  and  exp^^tion  gathered  on 
all  faces.  He  took  his  text  from  St 
Luke's  account  of  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  by  our  Lord:— *  Be  deli- 
vered him  to  his  mother.' 

He  said  that  our  Lord's  deeds  were 
always  a  practical  comment  and  ex- 

I>lanation  of  his  words.  Did  he  say 
ove  your  enemies — he  showed  how 
he  meant  it,  by  healing  and  praying 
for  his  murderers.  Did  he  tell  his 
disciples  to  be  htunble  — he  himself 
washed  their  feet  These  are  condi- 
tions easy  to  understand,  we  may  say. 
He  often  talks  about  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  How  shall  we  under- 
stand that?  what  deed  of  his  explains 
the  condition  of  risen  men?  Twice 
our  Lord  raised  the  dead:  in  those 
two  acts  we  shall  find  the  explanation. 
For  what  did  he  do  it?  To  restore 
them  to  their  human  relationships. 
He  gave  Lazarus  back  to  his  weeping 
sisters.  He  gave  this  son  again  to  his 
sorrowing  mother.  What  else  resur- 
rection is.  or  is  not,  for  our  comfort  it 
\r  this— tne  restoration  of  our  relation- 
ships which  death  has  broken:  what- 
ever else  it  does  or  does  not,  it  does 
this— it  perpetuates  eternally  the 
dearest,  and  truest,  and  most  spiri- 
tual bonds  of  our  mortal  life.    Wnere 
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was  Lazarus,  and  where  was  this  son, 
when  the  Lord  recall^  them  ?  What 
did  they  leam,  and  what  did  they  for- 
get, in  the  undiscovered  country  1  We 
know  not  We  need  not  know.  It 
does  not  matter  to  us.  We  know 
this:  whatever  they  learned,  they 
learned  no  relationship  dearer  than 
those  connected  with  their  human 
consciousness;  whatever  they  forgot, 
when  they  returned,  they  had  not  for- 
gotten sisters  and  a  mother.  Eela- 
tionship  is  not  destroyed  in  the  tomb. 
Lazarus  died  a  brother:  he  rises  again 
a  brother.  The  son  was  taken  from  a 
mother:  he  is  re-united  to  a  mother. 
Belationship  is  Eternal  Time  and 
Place  have  no  influence  out  of  the 
world:  omiouli  are  related;  at  death 
they  leave  the  mere  body  to  Change 
and  Place.  Li  the  resurrection  we 
come  again  as  relations.  Our  highest 
ties  are  Eternal,  are  unseen,  are  in  the 
soul:  these  go  with  the  dead;  they 
remain  with  them;  will  come  back 
with  them.  When  we  are  raised  in 
incorruption,  it  will  be  to  dwell  with 
our  dear  ones  for  ever  and  evei:    If 


any  of  us  have  lost  those  whom  we 
love,  let  us  put  this  before  us  at  every 
hour.  Consider  ourselves  as  still  in 
human  bonds  with  them.  Act  as  if 
they  were  living;  for  they  are:  as  if 
we  feel  we  have  still  a  wife,  chiM, 
soother.  Think  of  this  when  you  say 
those  two  great  articles  of  the  creed, 
'  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,' 
*  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.'  And  Henderson  turned  sud- 
denly in  the  i>ulpit  toward  the  altar 
and  the  sunrising,  and  cried  alou<L 
'  0  Comforter,  in  the  name  of  all,  I 
thank  thee  that "  I  believe  in  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  look  for  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead." ' 

Many  an  old  eye  filled  with  warm 
tears  as  the  vicar  uttered,  in  his  manly 
and  loving  way,  these  things  I  have 
but  poorly  summed.  Ned  knew  upon 
whom  that  noble  heart  was  dwellmg, 
as  he  poured  forth  his  fervid  worcfe. 
He  stole  udelong  glances,  too,  at  the 
rapt  faces  of  the  two  maidens:  he 
saw  that  theur  soul  stood  in  a  land 
as  invisible  as  dreamland,  but  more 
real 


CHAPTER  VL— THE  TRIAL. 


Ellen  walked  home  from  church 
with  Ned,  and  Dottie' waited  for  her 
father.  The  young  lover  immediately 
began  talking  about  the  vicar's  ser- 
mon. He  did  so  much  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Persian  wooer  asks 
nis  maiden  to  come  and  speak  with 
him  about  the  fate  of  Shirin  and  her 
loving  Ferhad.  They  are  the  ideal 
lovers;  in  speakins  of  them,  he  shows 
how  lofty  his  standard  of  love  i&  So 
we  wistnil  young  Englishmen  have  no 
objection  to  get  the  best-beloved  all 
alone,  and  set  up  before  her  our  grand 
estimation  of  wedded  life:  we  adver- 
tise ourselves  as  desirable  husbands 
without  seeming  to  do  so;  unless, 
mayhap,  the  arcn  listener  sees  more 
than  she  pretends  to  see. 

'  It  is  such  a  mighty  satisfacticoi  to 
find  a  man  of  your  father's  a^e,  who 
has  really  tasted  marriase,  holding 
this  holy  doctrine  of  it  I  have  fought 
for  it  long  in  college  and  in  private 
houses.  It  is  an  unsafe  matter,  in- 
deed, to  bring  very  prominently  for- 
ward in  casual  society,  for  we  may 
stins  some  second  wife  or  second  hus- 
band.   Men  usually  pooh-pooh  it;  but 


I  find  that  all  the  best  and  noblest 
wives  I  know  second  it  with  wum 
delight  Those  well-doine  ionics  of 
society,  who  profess  to  believe  we 
inraise  only  the  things  we  do  not  poe- 
sess,  just  because  we  have  not  eiqwri- 
^cea  them,  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
laudations  of  marriage  proceed  from 
young  men,  from  bachelors  grown  sour> 
or  from  henpecked  husbands.  Hope 
opens  the  lips  of  the  first;  disgust  at 
present  inconveniences  the  second; 
terror  and  meanness  the  last  With 
respect  to  the  eternity  of  the  relation- 
ship, some  say  it  is  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  a  younc  man,  who,  ignorant  of 
untried  life,  thinks  every  deed  and 
attitude  of  his  own  so  momentous,  he 
cannot  bear  to  believe  it  will  have 
any  finite  end.  Some  say,  an  overdue 
regard  for  Plato,  or  at  least  for  the 
Platonists,  has  b^otten  it.  Others,  that 
it  results  from  tnat  mediaeval  sacra- 
mentalism  which  has  possessed  many 
of  our  young  men,  and  is  moving  many 
to  seek  conformities  betwe«i  the  old 
catholic  doctrines  and  the  alterations 
of  modem  life.' 
The  upper  intention  of  this  speech 
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waa»  to  tell  Ellen  how  solemnly  he 
thought  of  marriage^  the  ultimate  in- 
tention to  draw  her  mto  conyersation 
upon  it,  and  so  open  an  occasion  for 
nearer  and  closer  talk.  I  have  hinted, 
that  a  young  man  finds  strange  fasci- 
nation, and  possibly  power,  in  lifting 
up  the  idea  of  marriage  to  a  hifh 
position  before  some  one  whom  he 
loves,  and  who  he  half  belioTes  loves 

EUen  felt  in  her  heart  what  he 
meant;  it  beat  with  a  tremor  betwixt 
Dleasure  and  pain.  To  another  than 
Ked,  I  could  hare  fancied  her  imperti- 
noitly  cryina,  *  You  are  quite  a  covet- 

able  husbano.  Mr ,^    To  him  she 

said  just  a  '  les.'  She  was  afraid  to 
saymore. 

Then  silence  fell  on  them  for  some 
time.  Ned  burned  to  tell  her  out 
plainly  how  he  loved  her.  As  he 
could  not  do  it  abruptly,  he  pained 
himself  to  find  matters  for  conversa- 
tion whidi  mkht  lead  to  it  He 
found  none.  Then  he  longed  for  any- 
thing to  speak  of^  for  common  no- 
things; for  when  talk  can  be  got  to 
move,  heaven  knows  whither  it  may 
travel:  a  speck  in  a  mite's  eye  leads 
to  the  size  of  the  sun  and  the  weight 
of  Saturn.  He  looked  across  the  ahin- 
ing  fields,  into  the  hedges,  at  groups 
of  eows  and  sheep;  at  effects  on  tne 
yellowing  and  browning  trees;  at  the 
green  hiH-top^  backea  with  leaden- 
grey  clouda.  thick  with  the  promise  of 
a  storm.  Each  supplied  one  sentence : 
each  sent^ice  bcralj^t  one  low  ana 
^tle  affirmation— it  led  to  no  second. 
This  miserable  constriction,  coining  he 
knew  not  whence,  so  contrary  to  his 
will,  so  unremoveable  by  any  effort, 
knit  his  brows,  and  wrote  a  plain  dis- 
content upon  his  face.  What  would 
he  have  given  to  know  the  bends  and 
turns  of  Sie  sOent  stream  of  thou^ts 
tiiea  passing  through  his  companion's 
mind! 

He  said,  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  *  How  silent  we  are !' 

EUen,  whom  (if  I  cared  to  say  any- 
^ing  against  her)  I  should  call  too 
loqittcious,  only  answered,  very  slowly, 
'Yes;  we  are  not  very  talkative.' 

Ned  wondered  if  £Uie  were  thinking 
of  the  dead  carrier,  and  his  widow  and 
little  orphans,  and  was  silent  from 
se^nliness  or  grief.  EUen  stole  a  side 
look  at  his  face;  she  had  made  effort 


to  do  so  two  or  three  times  already, 
but  had  failed  each  time.  The  bola 
Ellen  could  enter  an  assembly  of  forty 
or  fifty  grown  persons,  and  look  them 
in  the  face  without  a  winoe;  she 
trembled  as  idie  looked  at  Ned's,  lest 
he  should  turn  and  see  her.  The 
manoeuvre  hurt  her  eyes.  But  she 
saw  pain  on  his  face,  and  her  quick 
sympathy  threw  disguises  into  Lethe, 
and  suddenly  betrayed  her. 
*0h,  Mr  Garlana,  you  look  so  un- 

[o;  I  just  had  a  dull  thought  It 
is  gone  now.' 

it  ought  not  to  be  necessi^  to  tell 
lies  in  love;  Ned  acted  one.  He  made 
two  or  three  efforts  at  humming: 
but,  if  the  youth  thought  he  shouM 
seem  merry  if  he  sung,  he  suffered  de- 
lusion. Being  Sunday,  and  his  com- 
panion a  lady,  his  first  few  bars  were 
some  very  joyous  nsalm  of  exultation : 
he  ended  suddenly,  when  he  foona 
ihete  melancholy  words  passing  skwly 
throu^  his  throat— 'We  sat  down 
and  wept:  yea,  we  wept  when  we  re- 
memberea  thee,  0  Zion.' 

They  heurd  two  quick,  happy  voices 
behind  them.  Heiulerson  aoui  Dottie 
came  up. 

'We  are  \v|dking  briskly,  Nelly,' 
said  she,  *for  a  storm  is  just  coming 
on.    Will  you  not  hurry  more  ? ' 

*No;  I  would  rather  walk  slowhr,' 
she  answered.  *I  have  an  umbrella 
here.' 

So  the  fother  and  sister  hastened 
on.  Almost  immediately  after  she 
said  to  Ned,  'Do  not  let  me  keep  you, 
Mr  Garland.  You  walk  on  quickly 
wit^papa  and  Dottie,  if  you  wish.' 

'  Wnat !  and  leave  you  alone ? ' 

*  I  have  come  across  these  fields  so 
many  times  by  myself  ever  since  I  was 
a  little  child,  it  is  absurd  to  keep  you.' 

Ellen  trembled  lest  he  should  take 
her  at  her  word. 

He  said,  *I  do  not  think  it  will  rain 
just  yet.'  If  he  really  thought  so,  he 
was  certainly  weatiier-foolSh.  'Be- 
sides,' he  added,  'you  do  not  know 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  me  to  be  walking 
with  you.' 

He  felt,  as  he  said  them,  that  the 
words  were  a  cheat;  any  mere  supper- 
table  flatterer  might  have  said  theuL 
They  gave  no  diadow  of  the  awful  hap- 

giness  he  forefelt  it  would  seem  when 
e  could  walk  with  her  no  more. 
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*  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  veiy  dull 
foryou,'  she  answered. 

The  words  stabbed  him  like  a  sword. 
How  could  she  think  it?  She  must 
have  seen  that  he  chose  to  be  with 
her  at  every  possible  hour.  He  had 
feared  she  would  fancjr  him  a  himian 
spaniel  She,  too,  felt  a  little  dis- 
honesty lay  in  the  words.  If  she  had 
been  really  loved  for  two  days  onlv. 
and  had  perceived  it  not,  she  would 
have  lacked  a  faculty  most  maids  are 
thought  to  possess.  She  knew  it  was 
not  dull  for  him  to  be  with  her;  she 
knew  he  would  not  hurry  on. 

A  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell  Mr 
Henderson  and  Dottie  were  already 
visibly  diminished  by  their  distance. 
They  began  running,  and  soon  had 
reached  the  top,  ana  were  disappear- 
ing on  the  downward  side  of  the  hilL 
The  rain  fell  faster;  hail  came  with 
it  The  white  path  grew  brown  aU 
along  the  fields  it  threaded  together 
— tlSough  gay  green  turnips;  tMOugh 
pale  brown  stubble  lanos;  through 
velvety  grazing  close&  where  sheep 
stood  huddling  togetner,  all  their 
backs  turned  one  way  against  the 
driving  hail;  or  many-coloured  bul- 
locks gave  gaiety;  or  a  solitary  mare 
with  her  fod  sheltered  ^eath  a  clus- 
ter of  oaks. 

*  Dottie  and  your  papa  will  not 
reach  home  in  time  to  escape  this 
storm,'  said  Ned.  *I  will  not  have 
you  get  wet  We  must  run  across 
this  field  under  the  hedge  to  the 
brick -ground  vender:  we  can  rest 
imder  the  brickmaker's  hut  till  it  is 
over.' 

As  they  were  hurrying  along,  a  dis- 
tant rumble  sounded.  Ellen  suddenly 
stopped  and  Hstened.  *0h!  I  think 
that  was  thunder,'  she  cried. 

*  Are  you  afraid  of  storms  % ' 

'Yes,  very;  let  us  hasten  to  the 
hut' 

They  found  the  shed  a  convenient 
shelter.  Ned  pointed  out  the  beauti- 
ful veil  which  the  subsiding  rain  was 
drawing  over  the  church  and  the  little 
red  town.  Suddenly  a  bright  flash 
shot  across  them;  thunder  rolled;  the 
rain  began  again,  with  greater  noise 
and  fury.  Ellen  turned  away  her  face, 
and  put  her  hands  over  it 

*  Oh !  do  you  think  we  shall  see  an- 
other 1'  she  said. 

Nothing  solemnises  like  a  thunder- 


storm. It  works  a  great  change  upon 
the  mere  look  and  voice:  one  grows 
open,  and  the  other  clear.  Ned  only- 
answered  by  taking  hold  of  her  hand. 
It  literally  bit  his.  If  hands  speak,  it 
told  him  of  thanks  and  great  trust 
Something  fearfully  rtal  seems  to  come 
close  to  us  when  the  levin  darts  and 
the  thunder  rolls,  to  knock  against 
our  hearts,  and  put  truth  there,  and 
drive  out  the  cheat 

The  storm  had  but  begun.  Flash 
followed  flash,  roar  to  roar.  Each 
burst  of  thunder  was  deeper  and  longer 
than  the  prior  one.  They  shook  the 
roof  of  the  frail  hut  as  they  rolled  over. 
While  Edwin  was  looking  out,  he  sud- 
denlv  saw  a  long  line  of  bricks  bum 
brightly,  and  go  out  The  flash  had 
struck  tne  dry  straw,  and  set  it  ablaze 
in  a  moment  He  tnought  of  all  the 
stories  he  had  ever  heara  of  death  by 
lightning.  He  was  no  coward:  still 
he  Imew  this— he  carried  in  his  nature 
no  patent  of  immunity  forbidding  the 
elements  to  slay  him;  they  cared  as 
little  to  spare  him  as  any  one  they  had 
destroyed.  Only  the  voice.  *  Thus  far, 
and  no  further,'  could  restrain  them. 

Much  more  all  such  stories  came 
flocking  into  the  superstitious  and 
fearful  little  heart  of  Ellen.  She  might 
be  seized  upon  by  the  terrible  flame, 
and  blackened  in  a  moment  She  had 
learned  through  a  catechism  on  elec- 
tricity^ and  had  heard  science  talk  of 
lightnmg;  but  it  appeared  as  much 
the  bolt  and  death-weapon  of  Grod  to 
her  as  to  any  little  Roman  maiden, 
when  trembling  she  saw  the  Pater 

*Enbente 
Dextera  sacras  jacalatus  arces, 

Terruit  urbem; 
Termitgentes.** 

She  would  be  true  in  that  moment. 
She  said  to  herself,  *I  love  Edwin 
Garland:  I  feel  that  he  loves  me.' 
The  simple  thought  arose  into  her 
throbbing  heart,  that  if  she  had  to 
die,  she  would  love  to  have  one  mo- 
ment to  tell  him  she  loved  him — the 
awful  condition  of  death  would  take 
awav  immodesty  from  the  unasked 
con&ssion.  If  she  had  to  die,  she 
longed  that  their  latest  mortal  act 
mignt  be  the  assuring,  sealing  kiss  of 
troth-plight 

*  Horat  Cann.  1,  ode  ii  Edit  Mao- 
leane,  p.  7. 
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Naturally  enough,  thesame  thoughte 
were  passing  tm'ough  Ned's  mind. 
They  were  so  strong  in  both,  that 
wh^  he  placed  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  ^e  not  only  did  not  resist  it, 
but  shrunk  still  closer  to  him.  Nay 
more,  an  irrepressible  murmur  of  con- 
sent escaped  her;  she  heard  it  and 
blushed:  she  would  have  bitten  her 
tongae  to  restrain  it  Then  he  took 
her  little  hands,  warm  and  moist  with 
the  heat  of  fear,  and  pressed  them  up 
ti^tly  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  palm 
against  his  stronj^  firm  chest;  they 
nestled  there,  as  if  rejoicing  in  a  home 
they  knew  to  be  their  very  own. 

A  slow,  dead  rumble :  it  came  nearer, 
and  loudened,  and  burst  with  terrific 
crash  directly  over  their  heads.  Ellen 
expected  a  thunderbolt  to  fall  from 
the  wreck  of  douds,  and  crush  them 
in  their  resting-place.  She  trembled 
like  a  wren  in  a  schoolboy's  hand,  and 
dung  tightly  to  Ned. 

All  l£is  trust  in  him  made  him 
strong.  When  people  lean  on  us,  we 
feel  uiat  we  are  supports;  to  esteem 
us  strong  helps  to  educate  us  into 
strengtiL  Ned's  sense  of  strength 
made  him  bold  also.  When  Ellen 
quaked  and  shook  in  his  arm,  he 
stoQHsed,  and  gently  touched  her  fore- 
heaa  with  his  lips. 

'Do  not  fear,  dear  Ellen.' 

*  I  don't ' — she  weighed  if  she  should 
add  it,  and  added,  almost  in  a  whisper 
—*  with  you.* 

*  With  Tnel  Am  /  anything  to  you, 
lieU?' 

Tou  art: 

These  are  little  words.  Their  force 
for  the  reader  depends  upon  himself; 
has  he  been  throu^  in  dr^uns  or  truth, 
this  delicious  confession?  The  long- 
diawn  slow  tenderness  of  that  ^art^ 
qx>ke  boundless  thin^ 

Ned  felt  faint  with  his  happiness. 
Then  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  oe  a  re- 
lief to  stamp,  or  throw  up  his  arms, 
or  shout  loudly  enough  for  the  mare 
in  the  farthest  dose  to  prick  her  ears. 
Bat  the  fact  of  having  Ellen  leaning 
on  him  made  him  too  strong  for  the 
first,  and  too  prudent  for  the  other. 
God  brinss  by  circumstance,  by  a  little 
nothing,  by  an  elemental  change,  what 


Augustinian  self-analysis,  what  David- 
like  self-accusation,  what  Hamlet-like 
self-goading,  what  Herculean  efibrt, 
cannot  make.  When  he  did  not  look 
for  it,  Ellen  rendered  him  up  her 
love. 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  move.  For 
ten  minutes  he  stood  in  happy  trance, 
the  minutes  lengthening  out  into  years, 
wherein  he  saw  his  outwardly  altera 
ing  Ellen  still  fleeing  to  his  husband- 
heart  in  storms  of  the  elements,  and 
in  the  sreater  storms  of  the  soul,  till 
the  end  of  their  world  of  human  af- 
flictions. 

He  took  little  heed  of  the  changed 
aspect  of  the  landscape;  for  the  grim 
black  clouds,  with  their  rent  linings  of 
lurid  yellow  and  rust-colour,  were  pass- 
ing down.  Slight  drifts  of  white  neece 
were  following  them  across  the  deep 
blue.  Million  raindrops  and  melted 
hail  glistened  on  the  tall  spears  of  the 
brown  grass,  and  freshened  the  creen. 

A  rainbow  arose  from  the  hiU  that 
hid  the  vicarage,  and  sank  behind  the 
mass  of  elm-trees  at  the  rear  of  Toby 
Sibson's  cottage,  where  he  and  his 
wife  sat  with  their  widowed  sister, 
and  told  her  the  assuring  consolations 
of  Father  Henderson's  sermon. 

i^en  moved  first  She  heard  no 
more  thunder.  She  lifted  up  her  face; 
the  hut  was  dark  by  contrast;  all  the 
land  sparkled  and  ditteredin  the  sun. 

*  It  IS  time  to  go  nome,  I  think,'  she 
sai(L  veiy  slowly. 

Nedaroused  mmself  from  his  dream. 
They  had  tasted  the  new  wine  of  love, 
and  when  they  stepped  out  from  the 
shadowy  and  black  nut  into  the  sun- 
light, idl  thincs  looked  new.  Both 
were  shy,  both  silent  The  danger 
over,  Ellen  wondered  at  her  fear,  as 
she  saw  the  sudden  beauty  and  inno- 
cence over  all  the  earth  and  heaven. 
A  hundredfold  more  did  she  wonder 
at  the  things  she  had  said  and  dona 
She  should  have  taken  counsel  with 
her  father,  with  her  sister.  What 
will  ikey  say?  But,  like  Hamlet  in 
the  end  of  the  play,  we  are  forced  to 
the  great  purpose  of  our  life  unex- 
pectedly. Its  consummations  seize 
us  unprepared.  We  are  pushed  on  by 
Someone  stronger  than  ourselves. 


CHAPTKE  VIL— MISEBY. 


Dottie  perceived,  Iqr  her  sister's  face, 
that  something  momentous  had  hap- 


pened.   Both  she  and  Ned,  as  they 
sat  at  dioner,  seemed  to  be  looking  in- 
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tently  on  some  distant  thing.  They 
did  not  once  look  at  each  other.  Thej 
spoke  to  each  other  very  little.  When 
Mr  Henderson  made  any  remark  to 
either  of  them,  they  appeared  to  rouse 
and  shake  their  thoughts,  or  to  rec^ 
them  from  a  very  long  way. 

Dottie  burned  to  hear,  and  EUen  to 
telL  Their  eyes  spoke  the  matter: 
but  for  all  the  mode  and  circumstance, 
so  interesting  to  young  girls,  they 
were  compelled  to  await  the  telling 
and  the  hearkening.  The  moment 
dinner  was  over,  EUen  had  to  hurry 
down  to  the  afternoon  school.  They 
were  at  tea  when  she  returned.  As 
they  were  starting  for  church  in  the 
eyenins,  Henderson  pulled  Dottie's 
hand  through  hia  arm,  that  the  lovers 
might  have  quiet  possession  of  one  an* 
other;  for  he  had  long  seen  they  were 
lovers. 

When  all  the  household  had  inter- 
changed 'good-nights^*  the  hour  of  op- 
portunitv  came.  Ned  kissed  i^en 
for  the  nrst  time  since  the  morning; 
she  rather  submitted  to  it,  than  an- 
swered it  He  hoped  it  was  merely  a 
shyness  at  the  open  avowal  of  their 
new  position  toward  one  another.  Yet 
he  had  fancied  she  seemed  dull  on  the 
way  to  and  from  church.  Their  con- 
versation had  occupied  itself  with  com- 
monest things.  Ned  was  too  happy 
to  speak  of  his  love;  he  waa  afraid  of 
it    Ellen  was  solemn  and  quiet. 

The  moment  the  maidens  were  in 
their  room,  they  dropped  silently  upon 
their  chairs,  and  looked  into  one  an- 
other's eyes.  Ellen  burst  out  sob- 
bing violently.  Dottie  ran  up  to  her, 
kneeled  down,  and  put  her  sister's  head 
upon  her  own  bosom. 

We  must  drop  in  upon  the  secret 
talk  of  the  sisters  Henderson  where 
we  can,  not  where  we  listened  last 
Prior  conversations  must  be  inferred 
and  understood  from  the  tone  of  this 
present  one.  I  have  ever  held  it  un- 
becoming in  a  young  gentleman  to 
place  his  ear  at  the  keyhole  of  a  lady's 
bedroom.  Au^ht  that  we  may  hear 
issuing  thence  is  a  gifb  of  grace^  not  a 
work  of  will:  let  it  come  to  us  if  they 
talk  louder  than  usual— we  must  not 
think  of  listening  for  it  Masculine 
conversations,  the  masculine  story- 
teller may  give  in  extenso.  Let  us 
laugh  at  him,  if  he  gives  more  than 
dnns  and  snatches  of  female  talk; 


unless  he  can  take  an  oath  they  were 
confessed  to  him. 

*  Dear  Dottie,  I  could  not  help  it,' 
sobbed  Ellen. 

*  I  am  sure  you  could  not,  darling/ 
answered  Dottie. 

Ellen  went  on.  *  I  was  so  sTirprised 
into  it  Oh  how  sweet  it  was  to  feel 
his  strong  and  loving  arm  close  round 
me.  I  know  I  oug^t  not  to  have  kt 
Edwin— Mr  Garland — do  aa  But  I 
was  so  frightened,  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  doings  I  thought  of  all 
my  frights  ia  thunderstorms,  sinoe 
that  one  when  we  both  hid  our  faces 
under  mamma's  apron,  and  she  told 
us  it  was  "our  Fatner.'  I  thought  of 
many  and  many  I  might  have  to  hear, 
and  how  lonely  it  will  be  all  my  life 
long  to  have  no  loving  supporter,  no 
best  half  of  my  being  to  go  to  in  my 
little  terrors.  Then  I  thou^  how  I 
loved  Ned.  .  I  ought  to  have  fought  it 
down.  It  was  not  all  self-indulgence* 
It  was  partly  curiosity  perhaps.  I 
could  not  help  giving  way.  Just  to 
taste  once  how  it  is  to  be  altogether 
another's;  to  have  such  a  support  all 
for  my  own;  to  taste  for  a  moment 
what  I  must  never,  never  feed  on ! 
Poor  Edwin!  How  widced  I  have 
been.  I  quite  foigot  him.  I  only 
thought  of  my  love  for  him,  of  mysel£ 
Oh  Dottie,  you  don't  know,  you  never 
can  know,  what  it  is.  Now  I  shall 
never  be  nappy  again.  Think  if  dear 
mamma  had  never  given  her  permis- 
sion to  you  and  John  having  one 
another ^ 

Dottie  cried,  *I  wish  it  had  been 
me.  I  wish  you  had  known  Edwin 
before  she  diea;  I  wish  I  had  not  seen 
John  till  now;  I  wish  we  could  change 
places.' 

Ellen  sobbed,  *  I  am  glad  we  cannot* 

They  kissed  and  cried  by  turns, 
breaking  kisses  by  sobs,  and  crying  by 
kisses.  *  You  are  so  much  better  tnan 
I  am,'  said  Ellen:  'yon  ought  to  be 
loved  and  happy.  Each  quarrelled 
prettily  about  ner  own  unworthiness, 
her  sister's  goodness.  Each  longed  to 
give  up  her  own  happiness;  to  rush 
mto  darkness,  that  the  other  might 
have  simshine.  But  self-sacrifidng  aa 
it  is,  the  Ruler  of  the  world  is  not  to  be 
so  swerved. 

All  this  while  the  unsuspecting  Ned 
was  lying  fast  asleep,  the  happiest 
smile  on  his  face  he  had  ever  worn. 
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The  last  of  all  thoughts  near  him  was 
the  true  one,  that  he  was  at  that  hour 
the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  In  dreams  he 
was  wandeiing  through  interminaUe 
forests,  where  golden  sheets  of  sim- 
light  fell  throu^  trees  taller  than  any 
in  the  world,  uid  hirds,  glittering  like 
the  twelve  stones  of  which  €k)d'8  City 
is  built,  shot  up  and  down,  and  filled 
the  soft  air  with  music  with  a  mean- 
ing in  it,  and  Ellen  was  holding  his 
himd  for  ever. 

Every  night  since  Edwin  had  blushed, 
as  he  was  caught  earnestly  looking 
across  at  Ellen,  these  maidens  had 
longed  and  feared  to  find  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  Ellen  tDot  in  love  with. 
him,  therefore  she  longed.  She  burned 
with  jealou)^  whenever  the  thought 
arose  that  he  might  be  another's. 
UnconKwudy^  she  tried  to  win  him: 
she  would  have  arrested  herself,  had 
she  knowa  she  was  tiying.  Dottie 
saw  how  akin  their  two  souls  were: 
how  fit  for  one  another;  she  heara 
daily  a  hundred  fine  notes  in  one,  to 
each  of  which  some  sister  note  an* 
swered  in  the  other.  How  few  wo- 
men take  in  the  whole  of  things. 
Unconsciously^  she  promoted  it  in 
evenr  way  she  could. 

If  you  will  believe  it,  side  by  side 
with  this,  Ellen  absolutely  determined 
she  would  marry  no  one  whom  her 
mother  had  not  known  and  loved. 
One  of  her  dying  thoughts  had  been  a 
dance  akmg  the  whole  reach  of  Ellen's 
Efe:  she  saw  her  great  love  might 
make  the  child  a  prey  to  a  lasting  sor- 
row in  a  quick  marriage.  She,  though 
dead,  yet  ruled.  How  reasonable  it 
was  that  she  should,  ^e  had  been 
the   brings  of  every  blessing   and 

eeasure  tiiat  made  ouly  sunsMne  in 
T  little  household.  She  was  the  re- 
feree of  daily  doubts;  her  stored-up 
and  remembmd  dicta  were  the  house- 
hold laws.  Bottle  obeyed  as  rigorously 
as  Ellen.  But  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
peaceable  subjects,  when  the  laws  lead 
m  our  utmost  wishes.  She  was  en- 
gaged to  one  whom  their  mother  had 
sanctioned.  Hence,  the  obedience  to 
tiie  blessed  soul  shining  in  paradise 
had  been  only  gain  hitherto.  Now  it 
had  become  loss  and  pain. 

Here  was  an  inconsistency  indeed. 
No  blmdness,  thou^  except  love's 
blindnera,  could  have  oeen  capable  of 
it    Some  may  wonder  how  they  car- 


ried along  these  two  chains,  which 
could  nownere  be  linked,  without  see- 
ing that  they  must  soon  find  an  abrupt 
and  fearful  end  for  one  or  other. 
Well,  they  did  see  the  end;  they  fore- 
knew one  must.be  given  np.  Ellen 
had  bent  her  whole  soul  to  the  sacri- 
fice the  moment  she  felt  she  loved. 
All  her  will  was  steeL  ^le  strove  to 
^ve  no  sig[n  oi  love,  no  temptation  to 
it,  to  Edwin  Qarland.  But  she  gave 
a  thousand.  For  she  felt  it  would  be 
sin  to  be  hateful  and  unlovely  to  any 
one;  but  most  wretched  to  appear  so 
to  him  whom  she  loved  above  aU  she 
had  ever  seen.  She  had  not  a  thought 
tiiat  she  herself  had  any  n^mt  streiurth, 
or  any  loveableness.  Now  and  then 
she  called  in  reason,  and  put  on  an 
hour's  appearance  of  unloveliness;  but 
it  was  ver^  strange^  ill  managed,  un- 
easy; a  mistier  will  than  hers  tore 
away  from  her  all  the  little  aids  and 
tricks  of  am)eaiance,  and  forced  her 
back  upon  the  position  of  true  Ellen; 
to  be  again  herself,  loveable  and  loving 
by  necessity.  Dottie  dared  not  advise 
her  to  ^ve  him  up.  It  would  be  Dives 
preaching  contentment  to  Lazarus. 
Yet  she  was  afraid  to  advise  her  to 
kei^him. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  wonderful, 
miJdn^  humanity  my  coaum^  that 
these  simple  and  pure  sisters  carried 
on  the  two  inconsistencies  for  so  lonjyp. 
Most  of  us  differ  from  them,  not  m 
being  consistent,  but  in  canring  on 
worse  ones.  To  wit,  all  Onristian 
people  confess  that  we  cannot  serve 
Qod  and  Mammon.  Yet  we  dare  not 
give  up  one,  and  we  are  too  fond  of 
ourselves  to  dve  up  the  other.  As 
the  story  is,  Stubbs  cuts  up  the  old 
birdi-broom  and  the  used  tea-leaves 
into  the  chest  of  Bohea,  goes  to  family 
prayers,  comes  back  and  beats  up  the 
nqg*s-lard  into  the  butter.  We  shall 
come  at  some  hour  to  the  abrupt  ter- 
minal of  one  of  our  chains^  and  see  the 
other  reaching  away  into  distant  miles  * 
and  all  our  tugging  and  straininjg  will 
nowise  bring  Imk  to  link.  Dottie  and 
Ellen  have  come  to  this  point  If  it 
seems  startling  and  absurd  to  us,  it  is 
venr  likely  so  because  it  is  more  pure 
ana  out  of  the  usual  than  our  own 
inconsistenciea  Both  chains  are  holy 
—both  desirable. 
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The  brothers  FerguBon,  sensible 
men,  piously  thank  God  they  did  not 
choose  their  wives  from  a  family  with 
crotchets.  Mrs  William  Ferguson 
spends  one-third  of  her  husbanas  in- 
come in  the  bedizenment  of  herself  and 
daugliters,  and  is  ready  for  bankraptcv 
in  the  afternoon,  if  the^  could  get  rich 
husbands  in  the  mormng.  Mib  John 
will  not  allow  her  lord  any  one  key  in 
his  own  house,  without  a  promise  to 
take  so  much  only,  and  no  more;  or 
a  reason  satisfactory  to  herself  for 
wanting  anything  at  alL  The  hus- 
bands of  these  sisters  with  crotchets 
would  never  receive  ruination  or  hen- 
pecking  fipom  their  wives. 

I  know  that  heroin^  should  be  as 
complete  in  wisdom  as  in  eoodness, 
when  a  young  bachelor  is  tne  story- 
teller; and  heroes,  when  an  old  maiden 
is.  I  have  made  these  girls  as  good 
as  I  can,  hidiog  the  few  little  ebulli- 
tions of  temper  I  may  have  seen  them 
give  way  to  at  any  time.  But,  although 
they  take  the  front  rank  in  a  story,  I 
have  not  dared  to  make  them  talk  and 
decide  like  Solomon.  Though  he  was 
very  wise,  he  was  not  always  good; 
EUen  and  Dottie  are  very  900a,  but 
not  always  wise.  The  samts  and 
martyrs  were  not  all  casuists.  One 
meets  certainly  many  casuists  who  are 
anything  but  saints.  Indeed,  these 
maidens  not  only  vxmted  the  sure 
good  of  clear  decision;  they  possessed, 
and  continually  exercisecL  tne  opposite 
evil  Yes,  Dottie  and  ialen  were  su- 
perstitious; theybelieved  in  times  and 
seasons,  in  mysterious  indications,  in 
signs  and  omens,  in  thirteen  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  in  commencing  things 
on  Friday,  in  seeinc  the  new  moon 
through  glass,  in  the  dreams  they 
awoke  out  of,  and  in  a  host  of  vukar 
errors  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has 
not  refuted. 

The  girls  resolved,  in  theirtears,  that, 
had  their  mother  known  him,  she 
would  have  loved  him,  and  have  given 
consent  with  joy.  I  am  afraid  they 
were  an^  with  ma  I  had  talked  of 
taking  him  Uiere  three  years  ago,  but  I 
fanci^  they  showed  no  interest  in  my 


warm  praises,  and  thought  it  better 
taste  to  keep  him  away.  Had  I  sus- 
pected a  possible  love-match,  I  would 
nave  brought  him,  for  I  have  quite  a 
feminine  delight  in  helping  such  mat- 
ters. But  he  was  then  dying  for  a 
Hosaline— not  having  seen  the  Juliet 
How  the  drls  wished,  that  sleepless 
and  wretched  night,  1  had  done  so. 
What  a  little  way  we  see  before  ua 

It  was  resolveo,  with  endless  moan- 
ing, that  Dottie  should  break  the 
truth  to  Ned.  The  rising  sun  struck 
in  upon  her  parched  and  fevered  body. 
It  had  taken  the  whole  night  fully  to 
realise  her  positioiL  and  for  that  ^ow 
to  go  down  which  had  touched  her  in 
the  shed.  She  had  found  a  plausible 
excuse,  if  the  real  one  should  be  proved 
unreasonable:  *How  could  she  leave 
her  father  ?  his  life  depended  on  a  love 
close  to  him  all  day;  he  was  a  widower, 
in  a  sense  few  other  men  in  the  world 
were  so;  soon  Dottie  would  be  mar- 
ried, and  leave  him  for  London;  he 
had  no  one  left  but  Ellen;  she  must 
not  ^ve  up  duty  for  love  and  happi- 


Ellen  dared  not  deliver  tMs  doom 
herself.  She  declared  on  the  side  she 
believed  to  be  duty  and  righteousness. 
She  upbraided  herself  without  rest  for 
having  been  betrayed  into  showing 
her  love,  and  so  bringing  wo  upon 
him  she  would  have  died  for.  She 
hoped  and  prayed  she  should  suffer 
a  hundredfold  more  than  he  would. 
Dottie  was  too  awed  by  the  same 
spectral  right  to  disadvise  her.  She 
felt  the  trust  was  an  awful  pain — she 
dreaded  the  delivery  of  it;  therefore 
she  undertook  it  in  her  love. 

What  is  awaiting  Ned  on  this  bright 
morrow?  The  dcy  is  emptied  of  stars; 
already  he  is  awake,  ana  lies  looking 
out  upon  the  rosyeast  He  has  never 
been  so  happy.  He  bums  for  the  sun- 
risinff,  that  he  may  meet  Ellen,  and 
hold^er,  and  kiss  her,  as  his  Ellen  t^e 
first  morning.  She  turns  and  writhes 
in  her  pain  and  arid  fever,  knowing 
she  is  to  look  on  him  no  more  as  her 
Edwin.  Mr  Henderson  comes  out,  and 
knocks  cheerfully  at  both  their  doors. 


CHAPTEB  Vni.— A  SANCTION  OUT  OF  HEAVEN. 

This  bright  Monday  was  the  feast  of    Henderson  had  an  early  sacrament  for 


St  Michael,  patron  of  the  church  and 
town;  in  bucolical  phrase,  (^oose-day. 


the  brickmakers  and  stockingers,  who 
were  unable  to  attend  at  any  later 
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hour.  He  had  come  to  their  respec- 
tiTB  rooms,  to  ask  Ned  and  the  maidens 
if  they  would  walk  into  the  town  with 
him.  Ned  consented  gladly;  he  felt 
it  would  give  him  quiet  opportunity 
to  tell  the  Ticar  how  far  he  had  gone 
with  Ellen,  and  to  ask  his  permission 
to  do  what  he  had  already  done.  The 
fiisters  could  walk  together,  and  he 
should  see  the  dear  shape  on  before 
him,  as  he  talked  of  all  those  plans 
and  purposes  which  radiated  round 
her.  But  Dottle  came  out,  and  said 
Ihey  could  not  go.  Ellen  was  not 
alt<^ther  well;  she  had  scarcely  slept 
an  night,  and  must  strive  to  get  a 
little  sleep  before  she  arose.  The 
fiither  and  lover  thought  it  was  but 
some  two  hours'  ailment,  a  small  mat- 
ter, and  started,  expecting  to  meet  her 
well  and  cheerful  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

Father  and  lover  came  to  perfect 
miity  on  their  way.  There  were  few 
words,  for  evenrtlung  was  known  be- 
fore told,  and  Mr  Henderson  had  an- 
ticipated the  dialogue  so  often,  that 
he  said  at  once  all  he  had  to  say.  With 
a  Bi^  he  added,  'I  knew  it  was  a 
sacnfioe  I  should  have  to  make  some 
day.  I  am  glad  it  is  to  you  I  make 
it 

For  a  few  moments  Ned's  thoughts 
hsag  about  the  fatherly  position,  en- 
t^  in  dpirit  into  it,  and  saw  how 
huge  a  gift  and  trust  a  beloved  child 
is.  But  he  was  too  happy  to  sta^ 
there;  he  looked  upon  his  own  posi- 
tion. The  last  doubt  was  crossed,  and 
he  walked  through  the  red  simlight 
and  steaming  fields  with  a  free  and 
gay  tread.  He  blessed  every  soul  he 
met;  he  blessed  those  who  kneeled 
with  him  in  church.  Sorrow  seemed 
alien  and  wonderful  to  him,  when,  if 
we  wait  patiently,  life  brings  us  such 
compensating  days  as  this.  He  little 
thoujdit  a  sorrow  too  mighty  to  be  be- 
Heved  was  at  the  very  moment  trem- 
blmg  over  him,  ready  to  fall 

As  they  were  commg  out  of  church, 
a  stout  lady,  of  about  twoscore,  hur- 
ried briskly  up  to  the  vicar,  and  wished 
him  a  good-morning.  A  smile  over- 
flowed his  whole  face;  he  asked  her 
how  it  was  she  had  stirred  so  early. 

*Well,  I  am  always  up  between  five 
and  six,  these  fine  mornings,'  she  said, 
laughing.  'I  am  obliged  to  have  an 
early  walk,  to  keep  down  my  fat' 
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She  spoke  loud  enough  for  every  one 
in  the  churchyard  to  hear. 

'  You  have  not  been  to  see  my  girls 
for  a  long  time,  Mrs  Thurton,'  said 
Henderson.  '  Come  up  and  breakfast 
with  them  this  morning.' 

'Yes,  that  I  will,'  she  answered. 
She  turned  to  Ned,  and  suddenly  took 
his  arm,  and  pour^  out  a  load  of  ob- 
servations and  inquiries  upon  him. 
'I've  heard  a  great  deal  of^yoiL  sir. 
How  do  you  like  our  town?  Have 
you  ever  been  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try before?' 

And  so  forth  she  plied  him  hard  and 
fast,  until  they  reached  the  vicarage 
gate.  Every  now  and  then  she  broke 
out  into  some  anecdote  or  savins  of 
Mrs  Henderson.  She  delivered  these 
with  great  pride,  and  witii  evident 
estimation  of  their  rare  value.  They 
had  been  great  Menda  Her  goodness 
and  incessant  merriment  had  been  of 
much  value  and  relief  in  the  last  ill- 
ness, and  had  made  the  brisk  stout 
lady  always  welcome  to  the  husband 
and  children. 

'  Girls ! '  shouted  Mr  Henderson  up 
the  stairs,  the  moment  they  were  in 
the  house,  'make  haste  down;  Mrs 
Thurton  has  come  to  breakfast  with 
you.* 

*  Oh,  ril  go  and  stir  them  out,', she 
shouted;  and  she  puffed  and  panted 
up  the  stairs  as  quickly  as  her  un- 
wieldiness  would  suffer  her. 

Before  she  enters  into  their  room, 
we  will  look  in  upon  the  suffering 
sisters.  What  unspeakable  woes  the 
sky  sees!  Yet  the  ceiling  of  the 
world  is  the  pavement  of  that  City  of 
(rod  where  even  the  dream  of  sorrow 
is  not  known.  So,  at  this  moment, 
the  same  rafters,  separating  ceiling 
and  floor,  divided  a  lover  glorying  in 
the  possession  of  his  uttermost  desire, 
and  another  with  everything  torn 
away.  Diablo  Boiteux,  pull  down  the 
front  of  this  quiet  vicarage,  and  let 
us  see  the  white  bedchaml^r  and  the 
breakfast-room  beneath  at  the  same 
moment. 

Ellen  was  lying  dressed  upon  the 
bed.  sobbing  heavfly,  and  Dottie  kneel- 
ed oy  the  side,  holding  both  her  hot 
hands.  They  started  up  when  they 
heard  the  noise  and  mirtn  in  the  hall. 
Every  word  of  the  well-known  voice 
reached  their  ears.  For  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  it  sickened  them;  they 
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turned  against  it.  Hitherto  they  had 
always  leaped  toward  it  and  welcomed 
it,  because  it  had  brougnt  such  charitv 
and  pleasure  to  their  dear  mothers 
heart.  At  this  awful  hour  they  shunned 
it,  as  the  sad  do  sunlight,  for  its  un- 
seasonableness.  It  seemed  dreadful 
and  wonderful  how  any  one  could  be 
so  joyous,  who  had  once  seen  what 
life  brings,  what  life  may  bring. 

When  they  heard  her,  they  both 
sprang  up.  At  such  times  attempted 
consoktions  are  felt  cruelly  as  curses. 
Ellen  walked  to  the  glass,  and  wiped 
her  eves,  washed  her  tear-marks  from 
her  face,  and  began  to  be  clumsily 
bxisy  about  something  that  needed  it 
not.  Dottie,  too,  cleansed  away  her 
tears,  and  assumed  a  sudden  show  of 
composure. 

*  rm  not  going  to  knock,'  cried  the 
stout  Mend,  and  rolled  Iil  laughing. 
*  Bless  you,  my  dears!  You  are  an 
idle  pair.'  She  seized  and  kissed 
them.  *  How  long  it  is  since  you've 
called  on  me.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?  You  both  look  so  solid. 
You  don't  kiss  like  you  used,  Nelly. 
Have  I  caught  you  at  any  mischien 
Dottie,  you  looked  just  like  that  when 
you  were  ever  so  little,  and  watched 
your  pa'  as  he  was  carrying  Ellen  up- 
stairs after  she  cut  off  the  comers  of 
his  big  Bible  with  the  carving-knife. 
And  how  red  my  Nelly's  eyes  are !  I 
am  sure  she  has  been  cr3ang.  Ah !  I 
know !  It's  because  the  young  gen- 
tleman's going  away.  I  saw  him  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  you  yesterday 
morning.  Fve  watched  you  and  he 
pass  my  house  many  a  time,  looldns 
so  still  and  happy.  I  meant  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  made  love  to  you;  only 
your  pa'  was  with-  us.' 

Ellen  could  keep  the  false  rigour 
upon  her  face  no  longer.  She  twitdied 
and  struggled,  but  the  strong  tears 
burst  upward,  and  roUed  down  her 
face.  I)ottie  went  up  to  her,  and 
pinched  her  hands,  ana  kissed  her. 

Mrs  Thurton  changed  face  at  this 
unexpected'action. 

*  On,  my  darlings,'  she  began  a^n, 
*how  stupid  I  am.  Nelly,  I  didn't 
know.  Haven't  he  fallen  in  love  with 
you?  If  he  have,  there's  nought  to 
cry  about;  if  he  haven't,  he  m  a  fool — 
isn't  he,  Dottie?— and  she  is  better 
without  him.  I  knew  there  would  be 
something  about  him  soon.    The  bells 


woke  me  this  morning  out  of  a  dream, 
in  which  I  was  with  your  dear  ma' 
ever  so  long.  I  thought  I  walked  be- 
side her  chair  all  throu&^h  the  Hish 
Street.  We  called  at  old  Syme's  the 
butcher,  and  went  into  Silkeman's, 
and  spoke  with  the  old  women  at  the 
almshouse.  No  one  seemed  to  won- 
der at  seeing  her,  or  remembered  any- 
thing about  her  funeral.  When  we 
paased  the  post-office,  she  laughed  at 
ner  having  been  postmaster,  as  she 
said,  when  she  was  quite  a  girL  And 
ever  so  many  times  she  says  to  me, 
"  Well,  I  am  glad  that  my  own  Nelly 
is  engaged  to  Mr  Crarland.  I  hope  he 
will  love  her  always  as  he  does  now." 
If  you  care  for  him,  it's  as  good  as  if 
she  had  given  you  to  him  with  her 
own  hand — isn't  it?    Did  your  dear 

ma'  know  Mr Why,  Nelly !' 

Both  the  girls  had  started  up.  Ellen 
rushed  to  their  old  friend,  and  hung 
upon  her,  looking  into  her  face.  Her 
eyes  radiated  wonder,  thanksgiving, 
incredulity,  belief,  infinite  joy,  by 
turns.  Mrs  Thurton  would  have  an- 
swered her  own  question  in  another 
moment;  she  seldom  allowed  any 
hearer  that  privilege:  but  she  was  ar- 
rested by  Ellen's  wild  look  of  relief. 
Her  quick  heart  perceiving  that  it  had 
succeeded  her  look  of  dml  pain,  he- 
catise  qfher  communication,  perceived 
easily  also,  rapidly  putting  this  to 
that,  whence  the  pain  had  come. 

*  Did  you  doubt  your  dear  ma'  would 
have  liked  him,  then?' 

*  Oh,  Mrs  Thurton,  may  I  believe 
it?' 

Dottie  came  up  also.  They  kissed, 
and  re-kissed,  tne  delighted  visiter. 
They  confessed  to  her  what  their 
trouble  and  doubt  had  been.  She 
warmed  and  expanded  with  pleasure 
at  her  own  importance  in  being  the 
medium  of  this  communication. 

A  shade  passed  over  for  a  moment. 
Ellen's  quick  and  sensitive  soul  re- 
turned to  her  unanswered  question. 
Might  she  take  this,  a  dream,  b&  a 
sanction.  The  fat  and  hearty  old 
casuist  had  not  the  least  doubt.  She 
pulled  forth  out  of  the  *  scrip  and 
scrippage '  of  her  memory  a  long  series 
of  instances;  and  concluded — and,  I 
believe,  quite  iustly — that  it  must 
have  been  sent  by  God  himself,  since 
it  arrived  so  fitted  to  the  very  hour 
and  need.     To  which  Dottie  added 
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(without  the  least  suspicion  she  was 
not  uttering  a  scientifically-grounded 
and  uniyersally-recognised  law), 

'And  the  bells  woke  you  out  of  it? 
Morning  dreams  are  always  trua* 

When  Ned  took  his  own  Mien  into 
his  arms,  as  she  entered  the  break£&8t- 
room,  with  eyes  holding  back  a  weight 
of  lore  ready  to  fall  when  they  met 
his,  he  little  suspected  how  nearly  he 
had  lost  her.  He  and  Mr  Henderson, 
however,  were  let  into  the  strange  se- 
cret before  the  coffee-pot  was  dry.  Ellen 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  shed  two  or  three- 
happy  tears,  and  covered  her  (slob  with 
a  perpetual  blush  the  whole  time  the 
story  was  telling;  which  put  Ned  in 
nund  of  the  long-drawn  notes  with 
which  the  harmony  of  the  organ  had 
underrun  the  words  of  the  choir  in 
the  plain  song  that  very  morning. 
Father  and  lover,  whose  daily  con- 
versaticm  was  amongst  boohis  and 
critics,  marvelled  at  the  uncritical- 
ness,  the  superstition,  the  inconse- 
quence, and  the  righteoumess  of  the 
httle  mournful  episode,  which  had 
heen  enacting,  unknown  to  them,  close 
against  their  very  mirth.  Mr  Hen- 
derson saved  a  lecturing  upon  super- 
stition until  he  could  1^  alone  with 
his  dear  children.    He  had  read  their 


hearts  deeply  enough  to  know  that 
death  alone  could  root  out  everjr  weed 
of  that  kind;  and  I  do  not  thmk  he 
was  sorry;  for  some  of  these  are  beau- 
tiful as  orther  weeds,  and  transcend 
manv  of  our  culturea  plants  both  in 
wortn  and  cloiy.  He  Knew  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  more  stringent 
upon  our  wills  than  upon  our  clever- 
ness or  science,  and  that  it  was  by  the 
law  of  compensation  of  that  kingdom, 
tie  wrongly-thought,  rightly- willed 
miserv  ha^  been  swayed  aside,  and 
brought  in  a  wrongly-thought,  rightly- 
willed  happiness.  He  did  not  forget 
to  teU  them  that  the  Sender  of  all 
ffood  gifts  must  have  given  them  this 
dream. 

*  Women,'  he  said,  at  the  table, 
making  a  reverent  bend  to  Mrs  Thur- 
ton,  *  have  been  the  favourite  instru- 
ments for  supernatural  revelations  in 
all  ages.  Their  dreams,  too,  phiy  a 
greater  part  in  history  than  ours.  It 
was  Hlate's  wife,  not  himself,  who 
was  warned  against  his  unjust  judg- 
ment before  he  had  delivered  it  It 
was  Calphumia,  not  Caesar  himself, 
who  saw  his  statue  run  blood  in  the 
market-place;  and  not  priests  but 
priestesses,  gave  the  oracles  of  Greek 
and  Latin  gods.' 
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Thomas  Oarlyle  has  contemptuously 
denounced  the  present  as  a  railway- 
making,  cotton-spinning  age,  although 
he  expresses  profound^  reverence  for 
all  molestations  of  strength,  energy, 
and  indomitable  will  in  the  past. 
With  him  the  railway  system  of  Great 
firitam  is  a  gigantic  humbug,  and 
Geo^  Stephenson  no  hero.  There 
are  few  men,  not  afflicted  with  the 
Carlylean  erase,  who  will  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  such  an  opinion— few 
who  will  fail  to  recognise  the  applica- 
ti(m  of  the  locomotive  engine  to  rail- 
way transit  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  history  of  moaem 
civilisation.  The  greatest  works  of 
antiquity  cannot  stand  comparison 
with  our  railways,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  their  magnitude  and 
Qtihty,    the    engineering   skill   and 


amount  of  capital  involved  in  their 
construction.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  a  revolution  has  been  effected 
m  our  social  relations,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  has  undergone  a 
change  wondrous  as  the  transforma- 
tions of  a  geologic  era.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  iron  rails 
have  been  laid  more  than  sufficient  to 
girdle  tiie  globe;  tunnels  and  viaducts, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent, have  pierced  hard  rock-moun- 
tains, and  spanned  deep  valleys;  and 
earthworks  nave  been  constructed  ca- 
pable, according  to  csdculation,  of  form- 
mg  a  mountain  lialf-a-mile  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  and  towering  upwards  one 
mile  and  a-half  in  height  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  works  of  such 
magnitude,  requiring  for  their  con- 
struction an  unprecedented  amount  of 
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capital,  labour,  and  Bkill,  should  have 
"  been  completed  in  little  more  than  a 
qua^ter-o^arcentuIy.  The  great  value, 
tne  absolute  necessity,  of  r^wav  com- 
municatioiL  in  these  days  of.  flou- 
rishing traae  and  extending  commerce, 
is  made  abundantly  manifest  by  the 
rapidity  with  wliich  the  country  has 
been  encased  in  a  network  of  iron. 
Creorge  Stephenson  came  when  a  new 
system  of  internal  intercourse  was  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  age,  and 
his  invention  of  the  Locomotive  Engine 
gave  an  impulse  to  science  and  art, 
to  commerce  and  civilisation,  greater 
than  we  can  fully  estimate^  or  than 
some  *spirituaj-minded'  philosophers 
will  condescend  to  believe  The  life 
of  the  man  who  inaugurated  the  sys- 
tem of  British  Railways,  and  who,  oy 
patient  plodding  perseverance  and  in- 
vincible determination,  rendered  pos- 
sible a  declared  impossioility,  possesses 
the  deepest  interest,  and  enforces  the 
most  valuable  lessons.  To  the  public 
at  lai^  as  well  as  to  practical  men 
of  science,  the  recently-published  bio- 
graphy of  the  most  eminent  of  English 
engmeers  cannot  fail  to  prove  attrac- 
tive in  no  ordinary  degree,  unfolding 
as  it  does  the  career  of  one  who  rose 
from  obscurity  to  well-earned  fame 
and  affluence,  and  who  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  model-worker— the  repre- 
sentative practical  man  of  the  mne- 
teenth  century.  Availing  ourselves 
of  the  information  and  the  materials 
collected  by  Mr  Samuel  Smiles  in  his 
bulky  biography,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  a  rapid  review  of  the  life 
of  this  true  Railway  King. 

George  Stephenson  was  bom  at 
Wylam — a  colliery  village  about  eight 
nmes  west  of  Newcastle-on-Tyi^e— on 
the  9th  of  June,  1761.  His  parents 
inhabited  a  labourer's  cottage  of  the 
humblest  class,  with  unplastered  walls, 
chiv  floor,  and  exposed  rafters.  '  Ola 
Bob,'  as  his  father  was  familiarly 
called,  fired  the  old  pumping-engine 
at  the  Wylam  Colliery— a  careful, 
hard-workmg  man;  and  Mabel  Ste- 
phenson, his  mother,  though  troubled 
occasionally  with  *the  vapours,'  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  her 
neighbours.  They  were  an  honest, 
decent,  respectable  couple,  such  as  we 
may  find  in  colliery  cottages  and  else- 
where. *Old  Bob'  was  a  ^nuine 
character,  a  self-taught  romancist,  and 


natural  naturalist;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  him  on  the  winter  even- 
ings gathering  the  children  of  the 
villa^  around  his  engine-fire,  and  tell- 
ing, m  strong  Northumbrian  speech, 
the  stories  of  *  Sinbad '  and  *Robinson 
Crusoe,'  or  wandering  about  during 
the  summer  months  in  search  of  birda 
nests,  when  the  day's  *  dai^ '  was  done. 
Greoi^ge  was  the  second  of  a  funily  of 
six  cmldren — four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. None  of  them  were  ever  sent  to 
school  The  weekly  wages  of  a  fire- 
•man  were  barely  sufficient,  even  with 
rigid  economy,  to  afford  the  family  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  first  duties  of  the  future  emi- 
nent engineer  consisted  in  carrying 
his  father's  dinner  to  him  while  at 
work,  in  nursing  the  younger  children, 
and  seeing  that  they  were  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  the  chaldron  waggons,  wfaidb 
were  dracged  by  horses  along  a  wooden 
tramroadimmediately  in  front  of  the 
cottage-door.  He  next  herded  the 
cows  of  a  widow  at  Dewley  Bum, 
whither  the  family  removed  from 
Wylam,  when  the  coal  was  worked 
out,  and  the  old  engine  pulled  down. 
Besides  herding  the  widow's  cows,  he 
was  appointed,  at  the  wage  of  two- 
pence a-day,  to  bar  the  gates  at  night 
after  all  the  coal-wa^ns  had  passed. 
The  herd-boy  spent  ms  spare  time  in 
making  whistles  and  little  mills,  and 
erecting  clay  engines.  The  child  is 
father  of  the  man.    WilJde  drawing 

gencil-heads  on  his  slate  for  pins,  and 
tephenson  modelling  clay-engines  for 
amusement,  had  already  begun  the 
labour  of  their  lives.  From  that 
humble  origin,  from  the  rude  at- 
tempts of  a  herd-boy  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  Dewley  Bum,  sprung  the 
@*eat  system  of  British  Railways. 
Feeding  cows,  leading  horses  at  tne 
plough,  and  hoeing  turnips,  did  not, 
however,  suit  the  taste  of  the  embryo 
engineer,  and  he  was  much  elated 
when  advanced  to  the  position  of 
*  picker'  at  the  colliery,  where  he  was 
employed,  along  with  his  elder  bro- 
ther, m  clearing  the  coal  of  stones 
and  dross.  His  wages  were  now  six- 
pence a-day,  and  rose  to  eightpence 
when  he  drove  the  gin-horse.  Shortly 
after  he  was  sent  to  Black  Cidlerton 
Colliery,  about  two  miles  from  Dewley 
Bum,  to  drive  the  gin  there;  and  he 
is  described  by  the  old  people  of  that 
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place  as  a  'grit  barel^ged  laddie. 
Yeiy  quick-witted,  and  full  of  fim  and 
tricksw  There  was  genuine  mettle  and 
promise  in  the  boy  so  clfiuracterised 
We  can  picture  him  there,  the  rou^h. 
unkempt,  barelegged  collier  *  laddie, 
diiying  his  gin-horse,  whistling  on  his 
own  Tniistles,  crafting  a  whip  of  his 
own  manu&cture,  and  indulging  in 
practical  jokes  at  the  expense  of  giim 
pitmen.  When  off  duty,  ne  went  bird- 
nesting,  having  inhented  from  *01d 
Bob*  a  strong  attachment  to  birds 
and  animals.  He  tamed  young  black- 
biids,  taught  them  to  ny  al^ut  the 
cottage  unconfined  by  cages,  and  prided 
himself  upon  the  superiority  of  his 
breed  of  rabbits. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  *grit 
barel^ged  laddie'  became  assistant 
fireman  to  his  father  at  Dewley.  His 
ambition  was  to  be  an  engineman,  and 
his  exultation  was  unbounded  when 
he  attained  the  long-desired  promo- 
tion.. He  had  nowgot  upon  the  right 
track,  and  his  career  of  progress  began 
with  his  appointment  as  assistant 
fireman.  From  Dewley,  the  family 
removed  southwards  to  Jolly's  Close, 
where  a  new  coal-mine  had  recently 
been  opened.  They  lived  in  a  poor  cot- 
tage <n  one  apartment,  where  father, 
mol^er,  sons,  and  dau^ters,  ate  their 
hmnble  meals,  and  slept  their  hurried 
deep.  At  Jolly's  Close,  G«orge  was 
removed  to  one  of  the  workings  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  now  fifteen 
years  old — a  steady^  sober,  hard-work- 
ing young  man.  He  was  fond  of  try- 
ing feats  of  strength  with  his  com- 
panions. At  throwing  the  hammer 
he  had  no  compeer,  and  seems  to  have 
been  equally  successful  in  lifting  heavy 
weights. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  George, 
had  got  ah^  of  his  father  in  lus 
station  as  a  workman.  He  was  ap- 
pointed plugraan  of  a  pumping-engine, 
while  his  father  worked  it  as  fireman. 
No  sooner  did  he  occupy  tbis  respon- 
sible post,  than  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  engine 
—taking  it  frequently  to  pieces  in  his 
leism^  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing and  mastering  its  parts,  and  thus 
he  early  acquired  a  thorougn  practical 
knowlttige  of  its  construction,  and 
disciplined  his  inventive  faculty.  An 
engme  seemed  to  attract  him  by  some 
mysterious  fascination;  it  was  no  dull, 


eroaning  machine  in  his  estimation, 
but  a  tning  instinct  with  wondrous 
life.  Its  complicated  mechanism  ab- 
sorbed his  interest,  and  excited  his 
admiration,  and  the  minute  study  of 
its  details,  while  quickening  his  powers 
of  observation,  made  him  an  accom- 
plished workman,  and  gained  for  him 
the  increased  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployers. At  this  period  he  worked 
twelve  hours  every  day,  and  earned 
twelve  shillings  a-week.  The  *grit 
barelegged  laddie'  has  now  taken  a 
considerable  stride  in  advance. 

George  Stephenson  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  before  he  knew  ms  let- 
ters, and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
felt  the  want  until  he  was  told  that 
all  the  engines  of  Watt  and  Bolton, 
about  which  he  was  so  anxious  to 
know,  were  to  be  found  described  in 
books— and  the  alphabet  was  yet  to 
him  a  hidden  mystery!  It  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  persever- 
ing, searching,  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  youn^  man,  that  no  sooner  did 
he  feel  his  want  no  sooner  was  the 
conviction  forced  upon  him  that  he 
must  learn  to  read,  before  farther  pro- 
gress was  possible,  than  immediately 
he  went  to  school,  big  as  he  was,  ana 
commenced  in  earnest  the  work  of 
self-culture.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  his  ignorance;  he  was  proud 
that  he  possessed  the  capability  of 
learning.  A  poor  teacher  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Walbottle  kept  a  night-school, 
and  there  Geoige  Stephenson  took  his 
first  lessons  in  spelling  and  reading, 
and  practised  *  pot-hooks.*  One  can 
imagine  the  big  oony  euKineman  bend- 
ing over  his  desk,  and  labouringsore  at 
the  unwonted  task.  Andrew  Kobert- 
son,  a  Scotch  dominie,  who  ei^oyed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  skilled 
arithmeticiim,  was  the  next  teacher 
from  whom  George  took  lessons.  He 
made  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  had  mastered  'reduc- 
tion,' while  the  junior  fireman  was 
heating  his  brains  over  simple  division. 
He  improved  every  spare  minute  by 
the  engine-fire  in  working  out  the 
sums  set  for  him  by  the  learned 
dominie  of  Newburn,  and  the  patient 
pupil  was  not  long  in  outstripping  his 
teacher.  To  perseverance  all  tmngs 
are  possible,  and  where  the  desire  to 
learn  was  so  strong,  rapid  attainment 
was  certain.    In  this,  as  in  other  re- 
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spects,  Stephenson  may  be  held  up 
as  a  memorable  model  to  working 
men.  Against  every  disadvantage  of 
circumstance  and  fortune,  he  struggled 
onwards,  bjr  sheer  force  of  wilL  and 
the  determmation  to  succeed.  Manv 
men,  unschooled  like  him  in  boyhood, 
and  of  equal  natural  ability,  ashamed 
to  confess  their  ignorance,  would  have 
remained  without  instruction,  and 
thus  ne^ected  the  means  and  the 
opportunity  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, and  of  rising  from  obscurity  to 
eminence. 

Stephenson— ever  risingsteadily  step 
bjr  step— became  brakesman  at  Black 
Cfallerton  when  he  had  attained  his 
twentieth  year,  and  lus  wages  amount- 
ed to  from  ^1: 16s.  to  je2  m  the  fort- 
night. B^  extra  work  during  leisure 
hours,  he  mcreased  his  earnings,  and 
he  had  the  happy  facility,  peculiar  to 
some  men  gifted  with  mechanical 
genius,  of  being  able  to  turn  his  hand 
to  any  and  everything.  He  grew  ex- 
pert in  making  and  mending  the  shoes 
of  his  fellow-workmen.  His  chef 
dcsuvre  in  the  cobbling  department 
was  soleing  the  shoes  of  his  sweet- 
heart, Fann^  Henderson,  a  servant  in 
a  neighbouring  farmhouse.  So  de- 
light(3  was  the  amateur  shoemaker 
with  his  performance,  that  he  carried 
the  shoes  about  with  him  in  his  pocket 
on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  exhi- 
biting them  to  a  friend,  exclaimed, 
*what  a  capital  job  he  had  made  of 
them.'  From  shoemending  he  con- 
trived to  save  his  first  guinea,  and 
considered  himself  to  be  a  rich  man. 
He  did  not,  like  many  of  the  other 
workmen,  spend  his  earnings  in  the 
public-house:  he  was  habitually  steady, 
and  applied  nis  spare  time  to  master 
the  powers  and  mechanisms  of  the 
engine.  He  had  a  definite  purpose  in 
view  when  he  saved  his  firet  guinea. 
It  gradually  attracted  a  few  more, 
and  the  industrious  brakesman  soon 
managed  to  save  as  much  money  as 
enabled  him^  on  leaving  Black  Cal- 
lerton  for  Willington  Quay,  to  furnish 
a  humble  house,  and  marry  Fanny 
Henderson.  After  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, Greorge  rode  over  to  Willington 
on  a  borrowed  horse,  with  his  newly- 
wedded  wife  sitting  on  the  pillion 
behind  him,  and  holding  on  by  her 
arms  around  his  waist  He  continued 
the  same  regular  course  of  life,  work- 


ing hard  during  the  day,  and  study- 
ing the  principles  of  mechanics  in  the 
evenings  by  the  side  of  his  young 
wife.  He  also  modelled  experimental 
endues,  and  occupied  himself  much  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  Perpetual 
Motion.  He  allowed  few  moments 
to  pass  unimproved;  his  eye  was  ever 
observant,  and  his  mind  ever  active. 
He  could  make  and  mend  shoes,  cut 
out  shoe  lasts,  clean  clocks,  and  model 
complicated  machines,  and  whatever 
he  Gud  was  creditable  alike  to  his  in- 
genuity and  his  skilL  While  residing 
at  Willington,  his  only  son  Robert 
was  bom  —  that  son  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  heighten  the 
distinction  of  the  Stephenson  nama 
The  child  was  from  the  first  a  great 
favourite  with  his  father,  and  added 
a  fresh  charm  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
George  Stephenson  worked  for  about 
three  years  as  a  brakesman  at  the  Wil- 
lin^on  machine,  and  then  removed  to 
a  similar  situation  at  Eillingworth,  a 
village  lying  about  seven  miles  north 
of  Newcastle,  where  the  coal-work- 
ings are  of  great  extent,  and  a  large 
number  of  people  are  employed.  Much 
interest  attaches  to  his  settlement  in 
this  place,  as  it  was  here  that  his 
practical  qualities  as  an  engineer 
were  frilly  developed,  and  that  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  in- 
ventor. He  came  to  Killingworth  in 
1804,  and  he  had  scarcely  settled  down 
ere  he  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  his  much-loved  Fannv.  A 
man  of  strong  afiections,  he  felt  the 
bereavement  bitterly.  He  bowed 
his  head  in  sorrow,  and  ever  fondly 
cherished  the  memory  of  his  young 
wife.  While  mourning  her  loss,  he 
was  invited  to  superintend  the  work- 
ing of  one  of  Boltc«i  and  Watt's 
engines  near  Montrose.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and,  leaving  his  boy  in 
charge  of  a  neighbour,  set  out  upon 
his  lon^  journey  on  foot,  with  his  kit 
upon  his  back.  He  returned  to  Kil- 
lingworth, after  a  year's  absence,  with 
-£28  of  saved  money  in  his  pocket 
During  his  stay  in  Scotland,  old 
Robert  Stephenson,  his  father,  had 
been  severely  scorched,  and  his  eye- 
sight destroyed,  while  making  some 
-repairs  in  the  inside  of  an  engine. 
Greoi^ge's  first  step  was  to  pay  off  his 
father's  debts,  amounting  to  about 
£lb'y  and  soon  afterwards  ne removed 
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his  aged  parents  to  a  comfortable  cot- 
tage at  Killingworth,  where  they  lived, 
supported  entirelj  by  their  dutiful 
son. 

About  the  years  1807-8,  Stephen- 
son contemplated  the  idea  of  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States.  Owing  to 
the  great  war  in  which  England  was 
thai  engaged,  taxes  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  labouring  class;  food  was 
scarce  «uid  dear,  and  wiu^es  were  low; 
and  the  workman  saw  uttle  prospect 
of  any  improvement  in  his  condi- 
tion. The  hardwon  earnings  of  George 
Stephenson  were  paid  to  a  militiaman 
to  serve  in  his  stead;  and  need  we 
wonder  if  he  shoidd  almost  have  de- 
spaired of  ever  being  able  to  succeed 
in  England]  He  comd  not,  however, 
raise  toe  requisite  money  to  emigrate, 
and  thus  his  poverty  was  ultimately 
his  own  and  his  country's  gain.  He 
WOTked  on  steadily  as  a  brakesman. 
Stinted  as  he  was  for  means  at  the 
time,  he  resolved  to  send  his  son 
Robert  to  school.  *In  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  my  career,'  he  said  long  after- 
wards, in  a  speech  at  Newcastle,  Vhen 
Robert  was  a  little  boy,  I  saw  how 
deficient  I  was  in  education;  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  not 
labour  under  the  same  defect,  but  that 
I  would  put  him  to  school,  and  give 
him  a  liberal  training.  I  was.  how- 
ever, a  poor  man:  and  how  ao  you 
think  I  managed?  I  betook  myself 
to  mending  my  neighbours'  clocks  and 
watches  at  night,  after  my  daily  labour 
was  done;  and  thus  I  procured  the 
means  of  educating  my  son.' 

An  achievement  wmch  George  per- 
fonned  at  this  time  caused  his  name 
to  be  noised  abroad  as  an  engine-doc- 
tor. AttheEdllingworthHi^Pit,an 
atmospheric  engine  was  fix^  for  the 
purpose .  of  pumpine  out  the  water 
nom  the  shaft;  but  the  workmen  con- 
tinued to  be  'drowned  out,' pump  as 
the  engine  might  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Stephenson,  the  engine  was 
taken  to  pieces,  and  so  repaired  that 
the  pumping  apparatus  proved  com- 
pletely successful  He  received  a 
present  of  ,£10,  as  a  recognition  of 
bis  skill  as  a  workman.  After  hard 
struggting,  the  senius  of  the  man  now 
h^an  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged. 
He  devoted  himself  in  the  evenings, 
with  renewed  energy,  to  self-improve- 
ment, modelling  steam  and  pumping 


engines,  and  striving  to  embody  the 
mechanical  inventions  described  in 
odd  volumes  on  mechanics.  From 
John  Wigham,  a  farmer's  son,  he  de- 
rived considerable  assistance  in  his 
studies.  This  youn^  man  taught  him 
to  draw  plans  and  sections.  They 
carefully  pondered  together  Ferguson  s 
*  Lectures  on  Mechanics,'  and  invented 
many  mechanical  contrivances  to  aid 
them  in  their  experiments.  Wigham 
expounded  principles,  and  Stephenson 
reduced  them  to  practice. 

The  resolution  which  George  had 
formed  to  give  his  son  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  was  able  to  carry  into  effect, 
by  managing  to  save  a  sum  of  £100. 
Tnis  amountne  accumulated  in  guineas, 
and  sold  them  to  Jews  at  twenty-six 
shillings  a-piece.  A"  shrewd,  industri- 
ous man  was  George  Stephenson,  and 
one  destined  to  rise  in  the  world  He 
sent  his  son  to  an  academy  at  New- 
castle, where  he  commenced  a  course 
of  sound  instruction.  At  Killingworth, 
Stephenson  continued  to  astonish  the 
neighboiu-hood  by  his  ingenious  me- 
chanical contrivances.  He  invented 
a  strange  *fley-craw'  to  protect  his 
garden-crops  from  the  ravages  of  birds; 
ne  won  the  admiration  of  the  women, 
by  connecting  their  cradles  with  the 
smoke-jack,  and  making  them  self-act- 
ing; and  excited  much  wonder  in  the 
pitmen,  by  attaching  an  alarum  to  the 
clock  of  the  watchman,  whose  dutjr  it 
was  to  call  them  up  in  the  mommg. 
He  also  contrived  a  mysterious  lamp, 
which  burned  under  water,  and  at- 
tracted the  fisL  His  cottage  was 
full  of  models,  engines,  and  perpetual- 
motion  machines. 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  engine- 
wright  of  the  Killingworth  Colliery,  at 
the  salary  of  £100  a-year.  He  is  ever 
steadily  rising,  winning  more  and  more 
the  respect  of  his  employers,  and  gain- 
ing for  himself  by  manful  effort,  a 
better  position  m  the  world.  He  had 
now  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  higher- 
class  workman.  He  erected  a  winding 
and  a  pumping  endne,  and  laid  down 
a  self-acting  incune  at  Willington. 
The  practical  study  which  he  had 
^ven  to  the  st^am-engine,  pd  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  its  powers, 
were  of  immense  advantage  to  him 
in  his  endeavours  after  improvement. 
The  locomotive  already  occupied  his 
attention;  he  knew  its  value  and  its 
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capabilities;  and  he  soon  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  develop  its 
might  A  more  economical  method  of 
working  the  coal  trains,  instead  of  by 
means  of  horses,  was  a  great  deside- 
ratum at  the  collieries.  Stephenson 
immediately  began  in  earnest  to  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  the  problenL 
He  first  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  what  had  already  been 
done.  He  went  to  inspect  the  engines 
which  were  working  daily  at  Wylam 
— slow,  cumbrous,  imsteaay  machines, 
more  expensive  than  horses,  and  cer- 
tainly much  slower  in  their  move- 
ments. He  declared  on  the  spot  that 
he  could  make  a  much  better  engine 
than  Trevethick's.  One  of  Blenkin- 
sop*s  Leeds  engines  he  saw  placed  on 
the  tramway  leading  from  tne  collier- 
ies of  Kenton  and  Coxlodge;  and  here 
again,  after  examining  tne  machine, 
and  observing  its  performances,  he 
asserted  that  'he  could  make  a  better 
engine  than  that  to  go  upon  1^' 
All  the  engines  constructed  up  to  this 
time  were,  in  his  estimation,  practical 
failures,  unsteady  in  their  movements, 
and  far  from  economical  in  their  work- 
ing. Much  ingenuity  had  ahready  been 
shown,  and  some  little  success  had  been 
attained;  but  a  man  of  keen  practical 
insight  and  great  perseverance  was  re- 
quired to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
every  part,  and  to  produce  a  good 
working  machine.  Lord  Ravensworth, 
one  of  the  lessees  of  the  Killingworth 
Colliery,  after  hearing  Stephenson's 
statements,  authorised  nim  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  a  locomotive. 
With  such  mechanics  and  tools  as  he 
could  find  (and  both  were  somewhat 
clumsy),  he  set  to  work,  following  in 
part  the  plan  of  Blenkinsop's  engine. 
The  locomotive  was  completed  in  about 
ten  months.  Its  powCTS  were  tried  on 
the  Killingworth  Railway  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1814^  and  it  succeeded  in 
drawing  after  it,  on  an  ascending  gra- 
dient of  1  in  450,  eight  loaded  carri- 
ages, of  thirty  tons*  weight,  at  about 
four  miles  an  hour.  *Blucher'  was 
a  great  advance  upon  all  previous  loco- 
motives; but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
cumbrous  machine,  and  jolted,  jerked, 
and  rattled  like  the  gigantic  skeleton 
of  a  mammoth.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  steam-power  and  horse-power 
were  found  to  be  nearly  upon  a  par  in 
point  of  cost    The  locomotive  might 


have  been  condemned  as  usel^s,  had 
not  Stephenson  at  this  juncture  fortu- 
nately invented  and  applied  the  steam- 
blast,  which  stimulated  combustion, 
increased  the  capability  of  the  boiler 
to  generate  steam,  and  more  than 
doubled  the  power  of  the  engina  The 
success  of  the  steam-blast  was  com- 
plete; and  Stephenson  determined  to 
construct  a  second  engine,  embodying 
all  the  improvements  that  his  experi- 
ence suggested.  It  was  finished  in 
the  year  1815,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  present  locomotive 
engina 

At  this  period,  explosions  of  fire- 
damp were  frequent  in  the  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  coal-mines,  at- 
tended sometimes  by  fearful  loss  of 
life.  *One  day,  in  the  year  1814,  a 
workman  hurried  in  to  Mr  Stephenson^s 
cottage,  with  the  startling  information 
that  the  deepest  main  of  the  ooUiery 
was  on  fire!  He  immediately  hastened 
to  the  pit-mouth,  about  a  hundred 
yards  off,  whither  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  colliery  were  fast  running, 
with  wildness  and  terror  depicted  in 
every  faca  In  an  energetic  voice  Ste- 
phenson ordered  the  engine-man  to 
lower  him  down  the  shaft  in  the  corve. 
There  was  danger,  it  might  be  death, 
before  him— but  he  must  go.  As 
those  about  the  pit-mouth  saw  him 
descend  rapidly  out  of  sight  and  heard 
from  the  gloomy  depths  or  the  shaft 
the  mingl^  cries  of  Jaespair  and  agony 

E  from  the  workpeople  below,  they 
on  the  heroic  man  witii  breath- 
mazement  He  was  soon  at  the 
bottom,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  work- 
men, who  were  paralysed  at  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  lives  of  all  in 
the  pit.  Leaping  from  the  corve  on 
its  touching  the  ground,  he  called  out, 
"Stand  back!  Are  there  six  men 
among  you  who  have  courage  enough 
to  foUow  me?  If  so.  come,  and  we 
will  put  the  fire  out  The  KlUing- 
wortn  men  had  always  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  George  Stephenson, 
and  instantly  they  volunteered  to  fol- 
low him.  Silence  succeeded  to  the 
firantic  tumult  of  the  previous  minute, 
and  the  men  set  to  work.  In  every 
mine,  bricks,  mortar,  and  tools  enough 
are  at  hand,  and  by  Stephenson's  £- 
rection  materials  were  forthwith  car- 
ried to  the  required  spot,  where,  in  a 
very  short  time,  a  wall  was  raised  at 
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th(9  entrance  to  the  main,  he  himself 
taking  the  most  active  part  in  the 
work.  Thus  the  atmospheric  air  was 
exchided,  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
the  people  were  saved  from  death,  and 
the  mine  was  preserved.' 

After  this  accident,  Stephenson  set 
about  devising  a  lamp  which  would 
afford  sufficient  light  to  the  miners, 
without  oommimicating  flame  to  the 
inflammable  gas  in  the  pit  His  ex- 
periments resulted  in  the  invention  of 
the  Geordy  Safety  Lamp.  The  name 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  been  ge- 
nerally identified  with  the  invention: 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ste- 
phenson had  made  a  successful  trial 
of  his  lamp  before  the  attention  of 
Daw  had  ever  been  turned  seriously 
to  the  subject  A  keen  controversy 
was  carried  on  at  the  time  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  respective  claim- 
ants, and  much  inflammable  gas  ex- 
ploded on  both  sides.  Stephenson,  at 
the  request  of  his  friends,  published 
a  httle  pamphlet,  containing  facts  and 
dates  which  certainly  estaluished  the 
priori^  of  his  invention. 

While  people  were  predicti^  a  ter- 
rible blow-up  some  oiay  for  George's 
locomotive  at  KiUingworth,  it  con- 
tmued  to  perform  its  appointed  work. 
The  engine  was  indeed  sulject  to  jolts 
and  shocks,  and  occasionally  it  was 
thrown  off  the  road,  owing  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  rails,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  the  chairs  ot  cast-iron  pe- 
destals into  which  the  rails  were  in- 
serted. These  defects  did  not  loi^ 
T^nain  unnoticed  and  unamended. 
In  September,  1816,  an  improved  form 
of  the  rail  and  chair  was  embodied  in 
a  patent  taken  out  in  the  joint  names 
of  Mr  Losh  of  Newcastle,  ironfounder, 
and  of  Mr  Ste]:^enson.  Important 
improvements  on  locomotives  previ- 
ously constructed  were  also  described 
in  the  spedfication  of  the  same  patent 
Mr  Stephenson  had  devised  an  in- 
genious contrivance,  by  which  the 
steam  generated  in  the  boiler  was 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  spring ! 
The  workinc  of  the  new  locomotive 
and  improved  road  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  superiority  of  the  locomo- 
tive to  horse  traction,  both  as  r^ards 
regularity  and  economy,  was  now  com- 
pletely established.  The  identical  en- 
gines constructed  by  Mr  Stephenson 
are  still  at  work  on  the  Eillingworth 


Railway.  He  investigated  the  resist- 
ances to  which  carriages  are  exposed, 
and  ascertained  by  eiq)eriment  the 
now  well-known,  but  then  much-con- 
tested, fact,  that  friction  was  uniform 
at  all  velodtiea 

In  1820  Mr  Stephenson  resolved  to 
send  his  son  Robert— who,  since  leav- 
ing school  at  Newcastle,  had  acted  as 
under- viewer  in  the  West  Moor  Pit — 
to  the  University  of  EdinburgL  He 
was  furnished  with  introductions  UF 
men  of  science  in  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis, and  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr 
Hope,  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  the  ma- 
thematical classes  of  Jamieson.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  for  only  one 
session  of  six  months,  but  possessing 
much  of  his  father's  zeal,  industry, 
and  perseverance,  he  made  gpeat  pro- 
gress, and- stored  his  mind  with  scien- 
tific knowledge.  He  subsequently  ren- 
dered his  father  the  most  valuable 
assistance  in  developing  the  power  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways. 

While  such  men  as  William  James, 
Edward  Pease,  and  Thomas  Gray,  were 
agitating  the  general  adoption  of  rail- 
ways, otephenson  was  busy  making 
railway?,  and  building  efficient  loco- 
motives. A  very  large  capital  was 
required  to  lay  down  rtuls  and  furnish 
engines,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for 
the  slow  ^wth  at  first  of  the  railway 
systeuL  The  Hetton  Coal  Companv, 
possessing  adequate  means,  and  ob- 
serving the  working  of  the  Killing- 
worth  line,  resolyed  to  construct  a 
railway  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  George  Stephenson  was  requested 
to  superintend  their  works.  This  was 
the  first  decisive  public  recognition  of 
his  engineering  skill  The  line  was 
opened  in  November,  1822,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crowd  of  spectators.  Five 
of  Stephenson's  locomotives  were  at 
work  on  that  day,  travelling  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  each* engine 
dragging  after  it  a  train  of  seventeen 
waggons,  weighing  about  sixty-four 
tons. 

In  1823  the  second  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway  Act  was  obtained. 
Mr  Stephenson  was  appointed  the 
company's  engineer,  at  a  salary  of 
;£300  per  annum.  He  laid  out  every 
foot  of  the  ground  himself,  accom- 
panied by  his  assistants.  He  surveyed 
mdefatigably  from  daylight  to  dusk, 
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dressed  in  top-boots  and  breeches;  and 
took  his  chance  of  bread  and  milk,  or 
a  homely  dinner,  at  some  neighbour- 
ing fannhouse.  The  country  people 
were  fond  of  his  cheerful  talk,  and  ne 
was  always  a  great  favourite  with  the 
children.  One  day,  when  the  works 
were  approaching  completion,  he  dined 
with  his  son  and  assistant,  John  Dixon, 
at  Stockton.  After  dinner,  Mr  Ste- 
phenson ordered  in  a  bottle  of  wine, 
to  drink  success  to  the  railway,  ana 
said  to  the  young  men,  *  Now,  lads,  I 
will  tell  you  that  I  think  you  will  live 
to  see  the  day,  though  I  mav  not  live 
so  long,  when  railways  will  come  to 
supersede  almost  all  other  methods  of 
conveyance  in  this  country;  when 
mail-coaches  will  go  by  railway,  and 
railroads  will  become  the  ^eat  high- 
way for  the  king  and  all  his  subjects. 
The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be 
cheaper  for  a  working  man  to  travel  on 
a  railway  than  to  walk  on  foot.  I  know 
there  are  great  and  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  that  will  have  to  be  en- 
countered. But  what  I  have  said  will 
■  come  to  pasSj  as  sure  as  I  live.  I  only 
wish  I  may  hve  to  see  the  day,  though 
that  I  can  scarcely  hope  for,  as  I  know 
how  slow  all  human  progress  is,  and 
with  what  diflSculty  I  have  been  able 
to  get  the  locomotive  adopted,  not- 
withstanding my  more  than  ten  years' 
successful  experiment  at  Killingworth.* 
The  anticipations  of  the  great  engineer 
were  more  than  realised. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  September, 
1825.  As  this  was  the  first  public 
railway,  a  great  crowd  of  people  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  opening.  Mr  Stephenson  him- 
self drove  the  engine.  The  train 
consisted  of  thirty -eight  vehicles, 
among  which  were  twenty-one  wag- 
gons fitted  up  with  temporary  seats 
for  passengers,  and  a  carriage  filled 
with  the  (Erectors  and  their  friends. 
The  speed  attained  in  some  parts  was 
twelve  miles  an  hour:  and  the  arrival 
at  Stockton  excited  deep  interest  and 
admiration.  The  line  was  found  to 
work  excellently,  and  the  goods  and 
passenger  traffic  soon  exceeoed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  directors. 

An  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  nulway  system  was  the  esta- 
blishment by  Mr  Stephenson  of  a  lo- 
comotive manufactory  at  Newcastle. 


The  building,  small  at  first,  subse- 
quently assumed  gigantic  dimensionfi. 
Skilled  workmen  were  engaged,  under 
whose  direction  others  were  disci- 
plined. The  most  celebrated  endneers 
of  Europe,  America,  and  India  ac- 
quired their  best  practical  knowledge 
in  the  Newcastle  factory.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  .establishment  of 
the  kind,  until  after'  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Mandiester  line  in 
1830. 

The  survey  of  this  railway  was  the 
next  important  public  work  which  Mr 
Stephenson  was  requested  to  under- 
take. Great  was  the  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  through  which  the  line  was  in- 
tended to  pass.  Lord  Derby's  far- 
mers and  servants,  and  Lord  Sefton's 
keepers,  turned  out  in  full  force  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  the  surveying 
party.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
property-guard  threatened  to  duck  Mr 
Stephenson  in  a  pond  if  he  proceeded; 
and  he  had  to  take  the  survey  by 
stealtk  when  the  people  were  at  din- 
ner. The  opposition  of  landed  pro- 
prietors and  canal  companies  to  the 
projected  railway  grew  in  intensitrv, 
when  the  survey,  imperfect  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  was  completed,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  intro- 
ducing the  bill  into  Parliament 
The  Liveipool  and  Manchester  £01 
went  into  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  of  March,  1825. 
The  array  of  legal  talent  on  the  oppo- 
sition side  especially  was  something 
extraordinary.  Mr  George  Stephenson 
was  called  to  the  witness-box,  and 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination. 
*  I  had  to  place  myself  in  that  most 
unpleasant  of  all  positions— the  wit- 
ness-box of  a  paruMnentary  commit- 
tee. I  was  not  long  in  it  before  I  be- 
fin  to  wish  for  a  hole  to  creep  out  at, 
could  not  find  words  to  satisfy  either 
the  committee  or  myself.  I  was  sub- 
jected to  the  cross-examination  of  eight 
or  ten  barristers,  purposely,  as  £Eu-.a8 
possible,  to  bewilder  me.  Some  mem- 
oer  of  the  committee  asked  if  I  was 
a  foreigner;  and  another  hinted  that 
I  was  mad.  But  I  put  up  with  every 
rebufi;  and  went  on  with  my  pl^ms, 
determined  not  to  be  put  down.  The 
idea  of  a  train  going  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  was  considered 
the  height  of  absurdity.    A  good  stoiy 
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Is  told  of  Stepiienfion  during  his  exa- 
mination. One  member  of  committee 
pat  the  following  case: — *  Suppose, 
now,  one  of  these  engines  to  be  going 
along  a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  nine  or 
ten  miles  ui  hour,  and  that  a  cow 
were  to  stray  upon  the  line,  and  get 
in  the  way  of  the  engine,  would  not 
that,  tiiink  you^be  a  very  awkward 
circomstance  V — *  Yes,*  replied  the 
witness,  in  his  Northumbrian  ^)eech: 
'  ?ery  awkward  indeed— /or  iKe  coo. 
The  examination  of  Mr  Stephenson 
lasted  three  days:  and  the  result  of 
the  contest  was  the  temporary  with- 
drawal of  the  bill  This  was  suffi- 
ciently discouramng,  and  the  railway 
rem  seemed  aoout  to  be  crushed  at 
outset  The  directors,  however, 
nothing  daimted  were  determined  to 
press  on  with  tneir  project  A  new 
snrvey  was  made,  the  plans  were  de- 
posited, and  the  bill  went  into  com- 
mittee. It  passed  the  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eighty-eight  to  forty-one ;  and 
Its  only  opponents  in  the  House  of 
Lords  were  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the 
ikrl  of  Wilton. 

The  directors  appointed  Mr  George 
Stephenson  their  principal  engineer, 
at  a  salary  of  ^1000  per  annum— a 
nughtyadvance  from  the  herd-boy  with 
his  twopence  yei  diem.  The  liver- 
pool  ana  Manchester  directors  had  put 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  as 
they  subsequently  found.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  make  the  road  over 
Chat  Moss— a  work  which  the  dis- 
tinffuiahed  engineers  of  the  day  had 
declared  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  undertake  to  do.*  But  G^ige 
Stephenscoi  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  tne  word  *  impossible.'  For  weeks, 
track-load  after  truck-load  of  material 
▼as  poured  in,  without  any  sensible 
effect  The  bog,  it  was  feared,  had 
some  connection  with  the  bottomless 
pit  The  directors  became  alarmed, 
and  Mr  Stephenson  answered,  'We 
must  per9evere,^  Other  weeks  passed; 
the  insatiable  bog  swallowed  all;  the 
solid  embankment  made  no  sign.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  board  was  forth- 
with held  on  the  spot  to  consult 
whether  the  wwk  should  be  proofed 
with  or  abandoned.  *An  immense 
otttUy  had  been  incurred,'  said  Mr 
Stephenson  afterwards,  *and  great  loss 
would  have  been  occasioned,  had  the 


scheme  been  then  abandoned,  and  the 
line  ti^en  by  another  route.  So  the 
directOTs  were  compelled  to  allow  me 
to  go  on  with  mv  plan,  of  the^ultimate 
success  of  which  I  myself  never  for 
one  moment  doubted.  Determined, 
therefore,  to  persevere  as  before,  I 
ordered  the  works  to  be  carried  on 
vigorously;  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  under- 
taking, in  six  months  from  the  day  on 
which  the  board  had  held  its  special 
meeting  on  the  moss,  a  locomotive  en- 
gine and  carriage  passed  over  the  very 
si>ot,  with  a  party  of  the  directors' 
friends,  on  their  way  to  dine  at 
Manchester.'  The  embankments,  the 
bridges,  the  Sankey  viaduct,  the  Rain- 
hill  Skew  bridge,  and  the  OUve  Mount 
excavation,  were  regarded  as  won- 
drous works,  and  mled  even  *  dis- 
tinguished engineers'  with  admiration. 
In  the  organisation  and  direction  of 
navvies,  and  in  ^*aining  them  for  their 
special  work,  Mr  Stephenson  also  ma- 
nifested the  most  eminent  skill  and 
ability.  He  was  a  Napoleon  in  his 
profession,  never  failing  in  his  re- 
sources or  hii|  undertakings;  a  man  of 
infinite  vigour  and  determination. 

While  the  works  were  in  progress, 
many  consultations  were  held  by  the 
directors  as  to  the  kind  of  power  which 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  working  of 
the  railway  when  opened  for  trs&c 
Two  eminent  practical  engineers  re- 
ported against  the  emi)lo3anent  of  the 
locomotive.  The  whole  profession 
stood  opposed  to  George  Stephenson, 
but  he  still  held  to  his  piurpose.  Urged 
by  his  solicitations  to  test  the  powers 
of  the  locomotive,  the  directors  at  last 
determined  to  offer  a  prize  of  ;£500  for 
the  best  locomotive  engine  whiclL  (m 
a  certain  day,  should  be  produced  on 
the  railway,  and  fulfil  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
A  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  was  all 
that  was  required  to  be  maintained. 
Mr  Stephenson,  assisted  by  his  son, 
who  had  returned  from  South  America, 
immediately  set  about  the  construc- 
tion of  his  famous  *  Rocket.'  An  im- 
portant principle  introduced  in  the 
construction  of  tMs  engine  was  the 
multi-tubular  boiler,  by  which  the 
power  of  generating  steam  was  greatly 
mcreased.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  competition  at  Rainhill,  four  en- 
gines were  entered  for  the  prize:  first. 
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Messrs  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson's 
*  Novelty;*  second,  Mr  Timothy  Hack- 
worth's  *  Sanspareil;'  third,  Mr  Ro- 
bert Stephenson's  *  Rocket;'  fourth, 
Mr  Burstall's  *  Perseverance.*  Mr 
Stephenson's  engine  was  first  ready, 
and  entered  upon  the  contest  It 
drew  after  it  thirteen  tons  weight  in 
wagons,  and  the  maximum  vdocity 
attamed  during  the  trial  trip  was 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour— three 
times  the  speed  that  one  of  the  judg^ 
had  declared  to  be  the  limit  of  possi- 
bility. The  average  speed  was  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  flie  spectators  were 
filled  with  a  great  astonishment;  and 
one  of  the  directors  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Now  is  George  Ste- 
phenson at  last  delivered !'  The  *San8- 
pareil'  weighed  five  hundredweights 
oeyond  the  weight  specified,  and  was 
excluded  from  competition.  The  steam- 
generator  of  the  *  Novelty'  burst,  and 
ended  its  performance.  The  *  Perse- 
verance' did  not  fulfil  the  advertised 
conditions;  and  the  prize  of  j£500  was 
accordingly  awarded  to  the  *  Rocket,' 
as  the  successful  en^e. 

The  public  opemng^f  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  liailway  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  September,  1830. 
Eight  locomotives,  constructed  by  the 
Messrs  Stephenson,  had  been  placed 
upon  the  fine.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr  Huskis- 
soiL  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool, 
and  a  large  body  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, were  present;  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  was  justly  r^arded  and 
celebrated  as  a  national  event  The 
lamentable  accident  to  Mr  Huskisson. 
who  was  struck  down  by  the  *  Rocket, 
and  expired  that  same  evening,  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  'Northumbrian'  engine  conveyed 
the  wounded  body  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  in  twenty-five  minutes — a  rate  of 
speed  which  at  the  time  excited  much 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  success 
of  the  railway,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  was  immediate  and  decisive. 
Soon  after  the  opening,  it  carried  on  an 
average  about  1200  passengers  a-day. 
Mr  Stephenson,  whose  energy  and 
perseverance  had  thus  triumphed  so 
signally  over  all  difficulties  and  oppo- 
sition, continued  to  improve  tha  con- 
struction and  develop  the  powers  of 
the  locomotive.  The  *  Planet '  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  'Rocket,'  and 


the  'Samson'  was  an  improvement 
upon  the  'Planet'  The  number  of 
competitors  who  appeared  about  the 
time,  stimulated  Mr  Stephenson's  in- 
ventive faculties,  and  he  succeeded 
in  sustaining  the  superiority  of  his 
engines. 

The  practicability  of  Railway  Loco- 
motion being  now  proved,  other  joint- 
stock  companies  speedily  arose  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  George 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer 
of  the  principal  projected  lines.  The 
landowners  might  be  horrified  at  the 
idea  of '  fire-horses'  snorting  and  puff- 
ing through  their  fields,  causing  pre- 
mature births  among  the  cattle,  and 
frightening  the  poulfiy  to  death;  but 
merchants  and  manufacturers  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  commerce  to  the  absurd  fears  of 
timid  or  superannuated  proprietoia 
The  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way was  the  most  important  on 
which  the  Messrs  Stephenson  were 
soon  afterwards  engaged.  The  works 
were  of  the  most  formidable  descrip- 
tion; but  the  difficulties  encountered 
only  roused  the  energies  of  father  and 
son.  The  formation  of  the  Kilsby 
Tunnel — 2400  yards  in  length,  and 
penetrating  about  160  feet  below  the 
surface — was  justly  regarded  as  a  great 
engineering  tnumph.  The  num  wr  of 
bricks  used,  according  to  estimate, 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  good  foot- 
path from  London  to  Aberdeen  a  yard 
broad !  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  works  may  be  formed  from  the 
cost  of  construction,  which  amounted 
to  five  millions  sterling.  Practiod 
ability  of  the  highest  kind,  and  energy 
that  never  flagged,  were  necessary 
to  bring  such  works  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Mr  Stephenson  removed  from  Liver- 
pool to  Alton  Grange,  near  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1832. 
He  had  leased  the  estate  of  Snibston, 
certain  that  coal  was  to  be  found  in 
the  district,  and  he  soon  discovered 
a  rich  bed  of  that  mineral  As  rail- 
way projects  were  now  springing  up 
all  over  England,  he  was  often  called 
from  home  for  the  purpose  of  making 
surveys.  A  private  secretary  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journeys.  He  was 
averse  himself  to  writing  letters;  but 
he  possessed  the  power  of  labouring 
continuously  at  dictation.    It  is  stat^ 
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that  in  one  day  he  dictated  thirty- 
aeyen  lettersL  many  of  them  embody* 
in£  ikt  results  of  close  thinking  and 
olculation.  He  could  snatch  his 
deep  while  travelling  in  his  chaise, 
and  by  break  of  day  he  would  be 
at  work  again,  8urYe}ring  until  dark. 
He  was  alwa^  fresh  and  energetic, 
when  secretanes  and  assistants  were 
knocked  up  and  unfit  for  dut^.  He 
took  an  office  in  London  dunng  the 
senion  of  1836,  and  this  office  was  for 
many  years  the  busy  scene  of  railway 
politics. 

The  importance  of  the  Midland 
RaQway,  as  opening  up  new  coal- 
markets,  Mr  Stephenson  early  de- 
tected. 'The  strength  of  Britam,'  he 
would  say,  'lies  in  her  coal-beds;  and 
the  locomotive  is  destined,  above  all 
other  a£encie&  to  bring  it  fortL    The 

'  Lord  Gnancellor  now  sits  upon  a  bag 
ofWDoT;  but  wSOthas  luilg  ceaaed  to 
Us  emblematical  of  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  England.  He  ought  rather  to 
8it  upon  a  bag  of  coals,  though  it 
might  not  prove  auite  so  comfortable 
a  seat    Then  think  of  the  Lord  Ohan- 

I  cellor  being  addressed  as  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  cocU-sackf 
I  am  afraid  it  Wouldn't  answer,  after 
all*  He  took  a  lease  of  the  Clay 
CroflB  CoUiery,  in  anticipation  of  the 
London  denuind  for  railway-led  coal 
Tapton  House,  near  Chesterfield, 
thenceforwards  continued  his  resi- 
dence nntil  the  close  of  his  Ufa 

A  keen  competition  of  professional 
ability  among  engineers  was  excited 
by  the  general  demand  for  railways 
which  sprang  up  after  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  fine. 
Jealousy,  of  course,  also  prevailed, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  regular 
professional  men  would  recoenise 
George  Stephenson  as  entitlea  to 
the  status  of  a  civil  engineer!  He 
was  an  interloper;  he  was  bom  to 
be  a  kakesman,  and  should  have  re- 
mained so;  he  haa  no  right  to  do  what 
he  had  done !  The  appreciation  and 
generous  admiration  of  genius  is  the 
last  thing  that  can  be  expected  of 
your  'regular'  respectable  professional 
men.  George  Stephenson  could  well 
afford  to  despise  his  detractors,  so  long 
aa  tiie  oountrv  recognised  his  power. 
The  desire  to  oe  original,  and  to  excel 
Stephenson,  became  a  passion  with 
some  of  the  new 'fast 'engineers.  They 


proposed  undulating  railways,  atmo- 
spheric railways,  alterations  of  the 
^uge,  increase  of  locomotive  speed 
to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour^  and 
a  variety  of  absurd  and  impracticable 
projects.  Mr  Stephenson,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  'fast'  men,  defended  the 
importance  of  a  uniform  gauge,  pro- 
nounced the  atmospheric  systm  to  be 
'gimcrack,'  and  declared  that  the  in- 
troduction of  steep  gradients  would 
neutralise  every  improvement  which 
he  had  made.  The  soundness  of  his 
judgment  in  these  ^rticulars  expe- 
rience has  proved  He  always  kept 
in  view  economy,  public  utility,  and 
commercial  advantage,  and  gave  no 
countenance  to  schemes  that  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  share- 
holders. 

Im  1840,  George  Stephenson  pub- 
licly intimated  ms  intention  ot  re- 
tiring from  the  more  active  pursuit  of 
his  profession,  and  resigned  the  chaige 
of  several  of  tiie  railways  of  which  he 
was  chief  enrineer.  He  longed  to 
enjoy  rest  and  leisure  in  the  retirement 
of  Tapton  Houso—a  place  beautiful 
for  situation,  looking  down  from  its 
wooded  eminence  upon  the  town  of 
Chesterfield,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  over  a  rich  undu- 
lating coimtry.  He  contemplated 
improvements  in  the  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds;  but  some  years 
elapsed  before  he  could  carry  them 
into  efiect  Althoujgh  he  had  retired 
from  the  more  active  pursuit  of  his 

Srofession,  he  was  not  allowed,  nor 
id  he  allow  himself,  to  rest  He  was, 
in  1844,  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Whitehaven  and  Maryport  Railway, 
along  with  his  friend  and  former  as- 
sistant, John  Dixon.  He  was  also 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Yarmouth 
and  Norwich  Railway.  When  the 
Thames  and  the  Tyne  were  connected 
by  a  continuous  line,  the  event  was 
worthily  celebrated:  Newcastle  held 
holiday;  and  a  banquet  in  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms  in  the  evening  assumed 
the  form  of  an  ovation  to  Mj  Stephen- 
son and  his  son.  In  replying  to  the 
complimentary  speech  of  the  chair- 
man. Mr  Stephenson  gave  a  short 
autobiographic  sketch,  p«rt  of  which 
we  have  already  quot^  The  High 
Level  Bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  New- 
castle—one of  the  most  striMng  and 
picturesque  erections  to  which  rail- 
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ways  have  given  birth— was  shortly 
afterwards  projected  by  Greorge  Sten 
phenson;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  it 
completed. 

As  early  as  the  year  1836,  Mr  Ste- 
phenson and  his  son  had  been  con- 
sulted by  Leopold,  King  of  the  Bel- 
giauB,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  most 
efficient  system  of  lines  throughout 
his  kingdom.  In  consideration  of  the 
great  Eaglish  engineer's  valuable  as- 
sistance, and  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  civilisation,  be  was 
appointed  by  the  Belgian  King  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  The 
same  honour  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  his  distinguished  son  by  royal  or- 
dinance. When  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
Company,  in  1845,  obtained  the  con- 
cession of  a  line  from  the  Belgian 
Legislature,  Mr  Stephenson  proceeded 
to  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  district  through  which  the 
proposed  line  was  to  pass.  He  went 
as  far  as  the  Forest  of  Ardennes  and 
Eocroi,  examining  the  bearings  of  the 
coal-fields,  the  slate  and  marble  quar- 
ries, and  iron  minfes.  The  engineers 
of  Belgium  invited  him  to  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet  at  Brussels.  *  The  public 
hall,  in  which  they  entertained  him, 
was  gaily  decorated  with  flags,  'pto- 
minent  amongst  which  was  the  Union 
Jack,  in.  honour  of  their  distinguished 
guest  A  handsome  marble  pedestaL 
ornamented  with  his  bust,  crowned 
with  laurels,  occupied  one  end  of  the 
room.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  M. 
MassuL  the  chief  director  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Kail  ways  of  Belgium;  and  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the 
kingdom  were  present  Their  re- 
ception of  the  *  father  of  railways" 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion. Mr  Stephenson  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  entertainment.  Not 
the  least  interesting  incident  of  the 
evening  was  his  observing,  when  the 
dinner  was  about  half  over,  a  model 
of  a  locomotive  engine  placed  upon  tlie 
centre  table,  under  a  triumphal  arcL 
Turning  suddenly  to  his  friend  Lop- 
wict,  he  exclaimed^  "  Do  you  see  the 
Rocket  ? "  It  was  mdeed  the  model  of 
that  celebrated  engine;  and  Mr  Ste- 
phenson prized  the  compliment  thus 
paid  him  perhaps  more  than  all  the 
encomiums  of  the  evening.'  He  had 
a  private  interview  with  King  Leopold 
next  day,  at  the  royal  palace  of  Laaken 


near  Brussels.  Mr  Stephenson  was 
gentlemanly,  simple,  ana  unpretend- 
mg,  maintained  tne  most  perfect  ease 
and  self-possession,  and  desoibed  to 
the  king  the  geological  structure  of 
Belgium.  The  *gnt  barelegged  lad- 
die is  now  teachmg  a  king!  In  de- 
scribing the  coal-fields,  Mr  Stephenson 
used  hu  hat  as  a  sort  of  model  to  il- 
lustrate his  meaning,  and  on  leaving 
the  pdaoe,  said  to  his  friend,  *By 
the  by,  Lopwict,  I  was  afraid  tiie 
king  would  see  the  inside  of  my  hat, 
for  it's  a  shocking  bad  one!*  He 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Belgium  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examinu^  the  direction  of  tiie 
proposed  West  Flanders  Railway,  and 
had  scarcely  returned,  before  he  was 
requested  to  proceed  to  Spain,  to  re- 
port upon  a  proiect  then  on  foot 
for  conistructing  the  Royal  North  of 
Spain  Railway.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  and  several 
other  gentlemen.  In  passing  through 
Irun,  St  Sebastian,  St  Andrew,  and 
Bilbao,  they  were  met  by  deputations 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject  of  their  jour- 
ney. Mr  Stephenson  was  not  long 
in  forming  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  entire  project  and  it  was  con- 
sequently absmdoned.  From  fatigne 
and  the  privations  endured  by  mm 
while  carrving  on  the  survey  amons 
the  Spanisn  mountains,  he  became  ifl 
on  the  homeward  journey.  After  a  few 
weeks'  rest  at  home,  he  gradually  reco- 
vered, although  his  h^th  remained 
shaken. 

The  Ambergate  and  Manchester  line, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1848,  was  the  last  railway  in 
the  promotion  of  which  he  took  any  ac- 
tive part  He  resided  at  Tapton  House, 
enjoying  his  garden  and  grounds,  ana 
indulging  that  love  of  nature  which  re- 
mained strong  within  him  to  the  last 
He  built  new  melon-houses,  pineries, 
and  vineriesof  great  extent,  and  became 
eager  to  excel  his  neighbours  in  the 
growth  of  exotic  plants.  His  grapes 
took  the  first  prize  at  Rotherham,  at 
a  competition  open  to  all  England. 
Rivalry  was  the  very  life  of  the  naan, 
and  he  was  never  satisfied  until  be 
had  excelled  all  competitors^  fie  fed 
cattle  after  methods  of  his  own,  and 
was  very  particular  as  to  breedf  and 
build  in  stock-breeding.     Again,  as 
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when  a  boy,  he  began  to  keep  rabbits, 
and  proseonted  can  amore  his  old  oc- 
copadcm  of  bird-noting.  From  close 
ol^eiTation,  he  was  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  the  habits  of  British  birds. 
He  read  very  little  in-doors;  his  great- 
est pleasure  was  in  conversation.  He 
vas  fond  of  telling  anecdotes  illus- 
trating the  struj^es  of  his  early  Ufa 
He  would  sometmies  indulge  his  visi- 
ters in  the  evening  by  recitmg  the  old 
pastoral  'Damon  ana  Phyllis,  or  sing- 
ing 'John  Anderson  my  Joe.*  The 
hombler  companions  of  nis  early  life 
were  frequently  invited  to  his  house; 
he  assumed  none  of  the  high  airs  of 
an  upstart,  but  treated  them  as  his 
equak  He  was  charitable  to  the 
needy,  and  so  bestowed  his  gifts  that 
the  aelica<nr  of  the  fastidious  was 
never  offended. 

'Young  men  would  call  upon  him 
for  advice  or  assistance,  in  commencing 
a  professional  career.  When  he  noted 
their  industry,  prudence,  and  good 
sense,  he  was  alwayB  ready.  But. 
hatmg  foppery  and  frippery  above  all 
things,  he  would  reprove  any  tendency 
to  tins  weakness  which  he  observed  in 
the  applicants.  One  day  a  youth  de- 
sirous of  becoming  an  engineer  called 
upon  him,  flomishing  a  gold-headed 
cane.  Mr  Stephenson  said,  *'  Put  by 
that  stick,  my  man,  and  then  I  will 
«)eak  to  you.*'  To  another  extensively- 
aeconited  young  man  he  one  day  said, 

"You  will,  I  hope,  Mr ,  excuse 

me;  I  am  a  plain-spoken  person,  and 
am  sorry  to  see  a  nice-looking  and 
rather  clever  yonng  man  like  you  dis- 
%ored  with  that  mie-pattemed  waist- 
coat, and  all  t^ese  chains  and  fang- 
dancB.  K  I,  sir,  had  bothered  my 
head  with  such  things  when  at  your 
age,  I  would  not  have  been  where  I 
am  now." ' 

Dnrin^  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
Mr  Stephenson  took  a  deep  interest 
in  educational  institutes  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  He  had  many  thousand 
workpeople  engaged  in  his  works  at 
T^)tQn  and  Clay-Cross;  and  he  esta- 
blished a  model  educational  institute, 
beiefidal  alike  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed. 

The  inventive  faculty  of  the  emi- 
nent engineer  did  not  slumber  when 
he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  private 
life.  In  1846  he  brought  out  nis  de- 
sign of  a  threen^linder  locomotive. 


It  has  not  come  into  general  use,  owing 
to  the  greater  expense  of  its  construc- 
tion and  working.  In  1847  he  in- 
vented a  new  self-acting  braka  He 
communicated  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
accompanied  by  a  model,  to  the  Insti- 
tute 01  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Bir- 
minghauL  of  which  he  was  president. 

Sir  Kooert  Peel  on  more  than  one 
occasion  invited  Mr  Stephenson  to 
Drayton.  He  refused  at  first,  from  an 
indisposition  to  'mix  in  fine  company; ' 
but  ultimately  went  '  On  one  occa- 
sion, an  animated  discussion  took  place 
between  himself  and  Dr  Buckland,  on 
one  of  his  favourite  theories  as  to  the 
formation  of  ooal;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Dr  Buckland,  a  much  greater 
master  of  tonffue-fence  than  Stephen- 
son, completely  silenced  hiuL  Next 
morning,  before  breakfast,  when  he 
was  walking  in  the  grounds,  deeply 
pondering,  Sir  WilliaSm  Follett  came 
up,  and  asked  what  he  was  thinking 
about  ''Why,  Sir  William,  I  am 
thinking  over  that  argument  I  had 
with  Buckland  last  ni^t  I  know  I 
am  right,  and  that;  if  I  had  only  the 
command  of  words  which  he  has,  Fd 
have  beaten  him."—"  Let  me  know  all 
about  it,"  said  Sir  William,  "  and  FU 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you."  The  two 
sat  down  in  an  arbour,  where  the 
astute  lawyer  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  points  of  the  case, 
entering  into  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  an 
advocate  about  to  plead  the  dearest 
interests  of  his  client.  After  he  had 
mastered  the  sulg^  Sir  William  rose 
up,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee,  and 
said,  "  Now  I  am  ready  for  him."  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  plot,  and  adroitly  introduced  the 
subrject  of  the  controversy  after  dinner. 
The  result  was,  that,  in  the  argument 
which  followed,  the  man  of  science 
was  overcome  by  the  man  of  law. 
and  Sir  William  Follett  had  at  all 
points  the  mastery  over  Dr  Buckland. 

What  do  you  say,  Mr  Stephenson  ?*' 
asked  Sir  Robert,  laughing.— "Why," 
said  he,  "I_will  only  say  this,  that,  of 
ajl  the  powers  above  and  imder  the 
earth,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
power  so  great  as  the  gift  of  the  gab." 
On  another  occasion  a  highly  original 
idea  was  struck  out  by  Mr  Stephenson 
in  conversation  with  Dr  Buckland. 
"Now,  Buckland,"  said  he,  " I  have  a 
poser  for  you:  can  you  tell  me  what 
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ifl  the  power  that  is  driving  that 
train?"— "Weir  said  the  other,  "I 
suppose  it  is  one  of  your  bigengines." — 
"But  what  drives  the  engme  f '— "Oh. 
verv  likely  a  canny  Newcastle  driver. 
— "  What  do  you  say  to  the  light  of  the 
_8un r^^'^TCw  cahlKaf  T)er ~  "  It  is 
nothing  elscL"  said  the  engineer;  "it  is 
li^ht  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  tens 
of  thousands  ol  years— lidit  absorbed 
by  plants  and  vegetables,  oeing  neces- 
sary for  the  condensation  of  carbon 
during  the  process  of  their  growth,  if 
it  be  not  carbon  in  another  form;  and 
now.  after  being  buried  in  the  earth 
for  long  ages  in  fields  of  coal,  that 
latent  Ught  is  again  brought  forth  and 
liberated,  made  to  work,  as  in  that  lo- 
comotive, for  great  human  purposes." ' 
Such  an  idea  was  more  an  immediate 
intuition  of  genius,  than  the  result  of 
methodical  reasoning. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  made  Stephenson 
the  offer  of  knighthood  more  than 
once,  but  he  st^MLily  refused.  He 
was  not  the  creature  of  patronage, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  snine  with 
borrowed  lustre.  He  gave  a  charac- 
teristic reply  to  a  request  that  he 
would  state  what  were  his  *  ornamental 
initials,*  in  order  that  they  might  be 
added  to  his  name  in  the  title  of  a 
work  proposed  to  be  dedicated  to 
him:  *  I  have  to  stat(B,  that  I  have  no 
flourishes  to  my  name,  either  before 
or  afber;  and  I  think  it  will  be  as  well 
if  you  merely  say  "  George  Stephen- 
son." It  is  true  that  I  am  a  Belgian 
knight;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
use  made  of  it  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  knighthood  of  my  own  coimtry  made 
to  me  several  times,  but  would  not 
have  it.  I  have  been  invited  to  be- 
come a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  also  of  the  Civil  Engineer's  So- 
ciety, but  objected  to  the  empty  addi- 
tion to  my  name.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Greological  Society,  and  I  have 
consented  to  become  president  of.  I 
believe,  a  highly-respectable  Mecna- 
nic's  Institution  at  Birmingham.'  He 
wished  to  join  the  Civil  Engineer's 
Institute;  but  the  council  would  not 
waive  the  condition  that  he  should 
compose  a  probationary  essay  in  proof 
of  his  capacity  as  an  engineer!  Mr 
Stephenson  would  not  «toop  to  enter, 
and  turned  his  back  upon  the  insti- 
tute. 

In  July,  1848,  though  suffering  from 


nervous  affection,  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Birmingham  Institute,  and 
read  a  paper  to  the  members  '  On  the 
Fidlacies  of  the  Rotary  Engine.'  It 
was  his  last  appearance  in  publia  A 
sudden  effusion  of  blood  from  tJie 
lungs,  which  followed  an  attack  of  in- 
termittent fever,  carried  him  off,  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1848,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  death- 
pallor  lay  upon  that  countenance,  once 
so  ruddy  and  glowing  with  health; 
the  keen  grey  eye  looked  no  longer 
upon  the  common  li^t  of  day:  me 
brain  within  that  massive  forehead 
throbbed  no  more.  A  larce  body  of 
his  workpeople,  by  whom  ne  was  as 
much  beloved  as  admirecL  followed 
his  remains  to  the  grave.  He  was  in* 
terred  in  Trinity  Church,  Chesterfield, 
where  a  simple  tablet  marks  his  rest- 
ing-place. A  chaste  and  el^ant  sta- 
tue of  the  great  engineer,  produced 
by  Mr  Gibson  of  Riome,  was  placed 
in  the  magnificent  St  Qeoige's  Hall, 
Liverpool  To  him,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  this  century,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  England  owed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect 

Such  is  a  rapid  review  of  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  George  Ste- 
phenson—a  life  pregnant  with  valu- 
able lessons  and  li^  results.  He 
had  a  work  to  do  in  this  world,  and 
he  performed  his  duty;  he  fulfilled  his 
mission  with  mauling  with  energy, 
and  with  success.  It  is  impossible  as  yet 
correctly  to  estimate  the  greatness  of 
the  impulse  he  has  si  ven  to  civilisation, 
or  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  mighty 
advanta^s,  commercial,  social,  and 
political  which  he  has  conferred  upon 
mankind.  Future  generations  will  be 
better  able  to  form  a  judgment  and 

five  a  decision,  when  the  system 
e  originated  has  been  longer  m  ex- 
istence, and  has  attained  a  fuller  de- 
velopment Great  was  the  work  he 
wrought,  but  still  greater  was  the 
worlmian.  We  cannot  but  wonder 
that  one  bom  in  circumstances  so 
humble,  and  labouring  long  under  so 
many  disadvantages,  ^ould  have  been 
able  to  exemplify,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  man,  the  masterdom  of 
mind  over  matter.  He  was  enabled, 
through  sheer  force  of  intellect  and 
never-failing  determination,  to  make 
all  difficultiee  and  every  apparent  dis- 
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adnmtage  work  together  for  good 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 
Under  the  stem  discipline  of  poverty 
and  necessity,  he  early  grew  strong  in 
Belf-reliance.     He  had  the  desire  to 
learn,  the  desire  to  advance,  and  that 
desire  was  accompanied  by  the  reso- 
hte  will  which  commands  success. 
He  never  thought  of  failure;  he  never 
dreamed  of  impossibilities;  he  fixed 
the  whole  stren^  of  his  mind  upon 
the  end  to  be  gnmed,  and  the  means 
,  to  be  applied.    QLItttient,.juiw^uifid, 
j'sdf-re^t  industry,   he   rose   from 
'  (J)8cmity  to"  world-wide  renown,  and 
emphatically  proved^  throu^out  ih% 
wEole  course  of  his  laborious  life. 
tlSSt  gerseverance  is  power.    By  wora 
wTiy  example,  he  strove  on  every 
avaikble  occasion  to  enforce  this  im- 
portant truth.    On  one  of  his  last 
pabhc  appearances,  he  told  the  me- 
chanics of  Leeds  that  'he  stood  be- 
fore them  but  as  a  humble  mechanic. 
He  had  risen  from  a  lower  standing 
than  the  meanest  person  there;  and  aU 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  accom- 

Siish  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  been 
one  throng  perseverance.  He  said 
this  for  the  purpose  of  enoouradng 
youthful  mechamcs  to  do  as  he  nad 


done — to  persevere.*  It  is  remarkable 
that,  although  Stephenson  was  origi- 
nally endowed  with  a  strong  mind, 
an  mjiuirin^  spirit,  and  0reat  con- 
structive skm,  he  attributed  to  perse- 
verance all  his  suooesa  Any  man,  he 
considered,  might  have  done  what  he 
did  by  simple  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
the  resolution  to  be  undaunted  by  dif- 
ficulties. He  never  plumed  himself 
upon  the  possession  of  superior  powers, 
nor  was  there  any  afifectation  in  de- 
Bcribinff  himself  as  a  humble  mechanic 
when  he  was  universally  recognised 
as  the  greatest  engineer  of  the  day. 
He  had  all  the  manly  modesty,  the 
unpretending,  unconscious  greatoess, 
which  ever  characterise  true  genius. 
Social  elevation  did  not  destrc^  his 
natural  humility.  Popular  applause 
he  estimated  at  its  true  value,  fius  per- 
sonal worth  imparted  new  dijgnity  to 
his  mechanical  eminence;  his  heart 
was  as  sound  as  his  head;  he  was  as 
much  beloved  as  he  was  admired. 
Geoi^  Stephenson  was,   in  fine,  a 

genuine  Englishman,  frank,  fearless, 
eroiCj  vigorous  in  thought  and  ener- 
getic m  ^ion.  He  has  left  behind 
him  a  memorable  name,  and  his  works 
will  ever  be  Ms  noblest  monument   ' 


'LIFE  AND  CONDUCT'  IN  A  GERMAN  NOVEL* 


Thi  gift  of  easy  writing,  which  is  easy 
reading,  is  certainly  noesessed  in  no 
small  degree  by  Mr  Hacklander. 
Every  now  and  then,  the  public  is 
taken  by  surprise  by  some  new  work 
&om  his  fluent  pen.  Beforp  the  last 
novel  has  become  stale,  its  successor 
is  claiming  its  share  of  attention  and 
popularity;  and  whatever  qualities  Bir 
Uackland^s  books  may  possess,  they 
are  eesentiaUy  readable;  once  begun, 
no  (me  readily  lays  down  a  volume  of 
his  unfinished. 

We  propose  noticing  from  time  to 
time  some  of  his  works,  without  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  the  exact  order  in 
wmch  they  appeared.  We  feel  that 
Aeir  extreme  popularity  on  the  Conti- 
n^  gives  them  a  claim  to  notice  here. 
Thoi^  they  are  not  written  in  very 
^Handel   nnd  Wandel.'     Von  P.   W. 
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elegant  German,  nor  in  a  very  careful 
or  classic  style,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
they  must  have  a  special  merit  of 
their  own,  to  have  attained  the  wide- 

Spread  circulation  which  they  have 
one.  A  good-hearted  cheerfulness, 
a  spirit  of  wild  adventure,  a  careless, 
happy,  life-eiyoying  nature,  with  great 
indulgence  for  human  weaknesses, 
runs  through  them  all,  and  makes 
them  especially  acceptable,  though 
sometimes  somewhat  dangerous,  to 
the  young.  Charity  towards  our  neigh- 
bour is  Mr  Hacldander's  onlv  stan- 
dard of  morals— a  maxim  which,  if 
united  with  severity  towards  one's- 
self,  would  be  perhaps  all  that  is  to 
be  desired  in  a  novelist;  but  in  this 
case  it  runs  a  good  deal  into  the  fault 
of  confusing  right  and  wrong;  at  least 
so  it  seems  to  us. 

We    believe    that    *  Europaisthes 


so 


On  Finding  otU  Ones  Specialty, 


Sclavenleben'  ('Slave  Life  in  Eurm)eO 
has  been  lately  translated  into  En^- 
lisL  and  may  therefore  possibly  attain 
a  share  of  that  popnlarity  in  Eng- 
land which  it  has  won  in  Ckrmany. 
It  is  a  book  suggested  by  *  Uncle  Toni*s 
Cabin,'  and  written  to  prove  that, 
while  public  sympathy  is  lavished  on 
^e  oppressed  abroad,  we  have,  in  the 
eentre  of  civilised  Europe,  and  readi- 
ing  through  all  classes  of  society,  a 
slavery  and  oppression  more  gaUing 
than  E^rptian  bondage;  an  amount 
of  sujffenng  and  misery,  beside  which 
the  hardsMps  of  the  well-fed  ne^o, 
beast  of  burden  as  he  may  be.  sink 
into  nothing.  Mr  HackliUid^s  ob- 
ject certainly  is,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of 
compassion  aad  generosity  towards 
the  outcasts  of  society;  to  show  how 
much  good  may  co-exist  with  evil  and 
degradation;  and  so  to  encourage 
those  who  have  kept  themselves  un- 
soiled  by  the  evil,  to  hold  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  are  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  The  object  is  a 
good  one;  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
author  is  justified  in  introducing  his 
readers  to  scenes  and  characters  which 
we  hope  and  believe  are  exaggerated; 
and  which,  if  true,  are  Especially  un- 
fitted for  the  perusal  of  the  young. 
The  various  threads  of  the  story  are 
hung  together  with  the  fantastic  his- 
tory of  the  hero — a  sort  of  half  robber, 
half  knight,  *  the  gibbet  and  the  field 
alike  prepaired  to  Krace*'  who,  after 
a  number  ot  wonaerful  adventures, 
closes  the  tale  with  the  Roman  virtue 
of  suicide.  The  book  is  written  with 
great  power,  and  abounds  in  tender 
and  pathetic  passages,  and  noble  traits 
of  character;  but  it  also  discloses 
scenes  from  which  we  turn  with  a 
shudder;  and  the  projMriety  of  pub- 
lishing which  we  whoUy  question. 
We  therefore  prefer  selecting  for  re- 
mark some  other  of  Mr  Hacklander*s 
many  works,  where  we  can  more  en- 
tirely sympathise  with  his  feeling,  and 
where  his  peculiar  power  of  picture- 
painting  offers  an  attractive  illustra- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  native  country. 

Mr  Hacklander's  popularity  was 
founded  by  his  *  Sketches  of  Camp 
life,'  which  at  some  future  time  we 
may  notice,  and  which  his  personal 
exj)erience  in  the  Prussian  army  en- 
abled him  to  draw  with  masterly  truth. 


Since  the  publication  of  *Soldaten 
Leben.*  books  of  travel,  novels,  plays, 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. His  last  book,  *  Der  Augen- 
bUck  des  Glticks'  TThe  Lucky  Mo- 
ment'X  is  dedicated  to  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  to  whose  service  he  is  now, 
we  believe  attached:  at  present  we 
take  up  *  Handel  und  Wandd,'  one  <^ 
his  earlier  works,  which  attained  great 
populwity  in  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  to  render  the  German 
words  *  Handel  und  Wandel'  into 
any  corresponding  term  in  English: 
Handel  meaning  not  only  trade,  but 
also  action;  Wandel  not  only  one's 
ffeneral  conduct  and  walk  in  life,  but 
mdioating  in  a  certain  sense  the  wan- 
dering life  of  the  German  bursche. 
The  words  coiyointly  signify  often 
merely  business  m  general  We  have 
nothing  analagous  in  Endish,  and 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  translat- 
ing it  freelv '  Life  and  Conduct'  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  hud  in  humble 
life,  where  Mr  Hacklander  chiefly  ex- 
cels. The  hero  is  an  orphan  boy,  who 
tells  his  own  story,  and  in  a  natural 
and  simple  wav  describes  his  humble 
home,  his  ^ood  old  grandmother  and 
aunts— their  privations  and  little  luxu- 
ries,  their  labours,  and  the 


which  lig:htened  these  labours:  all  is  • 
given  with  a  naivete  and  feeling  of 
truth  which  makes  the  uninteresting 
people  interesting. 

The  boy  begins  his  story  with  resret 
that  he  did  not  live  in  days  wnen 
a  friendly  phrenologist  could  have  de- 
cided his  destiny  by  the  form  of  his 
head;  for,  as  he  says,  work  he  must, 
that  he  knew;  but  for  what  sort  of 
work  he  was  best  adapted,  that  he 
knew  not 

'  "Thank  God,  my  child,"  said  the 
grandmother,  "your  choice  is  not  diffi- 
cult, for  from  the  total  la<^  of  that 
thing  called  money,  there  is  no  situa- 
tion open  to  you  but  a  shop.  Truly,"  she 
added,  "  I  had  rather  seen  my  grand- 
child in  a  pulpit,  than  behmd  a 
counter;  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done!  And  among  trades  there  are 
many  for  you  to  choose."  So  I  was 
left  to  decide  what  I  was  most  in- 
clined to  do,  and  found  truly  no  in- 
clination for  anything.  When  I  saw 
a  painter,  I  always  felt  sure  that  I 
could  cut  a  figure  as  an  artist  If  I 
met  a  student  on  the  street,  with 
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his  short  velvet  jacket  white  cap, 
and  long,  many-colourea  pipe,  I  felt 
conYinced  that,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  I  would  like  to  be  a  student, 
and  have  such  a  pipe.  I  felt  the  same 
once  or  twice,  when  I  had  been  in  the 
law-courts,  and  heard  the  people 
pleading:  it  seemed  so  easy  to  say  all 
thsit  My  feelinra  were  excited  still 
more  every  Sun£iy,  when  I  saw  the 
officers  change  guard,  or  at  parade, 
looking  80  grand  in  their  gay  uni- 
forms. But,  as  to  trade,  it  lid  abso- 
ktely  no  hold  over  my  imagination; 
sitting  bdubid  a  deric  appeflufed  any- 
thing but  agreeable,  and  as  to  stand- 
ing behind  a  counter,  that  i^peared 
wholly  intolerable.  The  only  form  of 
teade  which  presented  itself  favour- 
ably to  my  infant  mind  was  com- 
merce with  foreign  lands;  and  I  some- 
times fancied  myself  on  a  crowded 
quay,  ledg^  in  hand^  taking  the  bills 
oi  lading  of  vessels  just  arrived  from 
distant  shores,  while  the  sailors  crowd- 
ing round  told  me  Strang  tales  of 
Hottentots  and  of  savage  life.' 

Choose,  however,  he  must;  and  the 
grandmother  gives  him  a  lustory  of 
every  posable  trade,  with  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvants^es;  and  his  good 
old  friend  the  Schnuedin  weeps  over 
her  fiivourite'8  destiny,  and  oewails 
his  not  beii^  brought  up  a  pastor,  for 
whidi  he  h^  shown  an  especial  voca- 
tion at  a  very  tender  age,  having  been 
foundfrequenUy,  with  her  black  apron 
on  as  a  gown,  mounted  on  a  cnair, 
and  haranguing  the  other  children. 
However,  his  talent  had  to  be  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and,  after  much  discus- 
sion, he  decides  on  being  a  grocer,  that 
trade  smacking  somewhat  of  the  home- 
bound  vessels  from  the  land  of  spice. 
An  advertisement  is  written,  to  see 
iHio  will  have  a  boy,  on  the  cheapest 
terms;  and  after  manv  amusing  an- 
swers, one  is  found  which  suits,  and 
the  poor  child  is  packed  off  by  him- 
self, one  day  at  noon,  to  'enter  all 
alone  on  the  duties  of  his  new  career; 
without  any  one  to  help  him  across 
the  f(»midaUe  threshold  of  Mr  Reis- 
mehl's  shop,  whidi  stood,  an  object  of 
mysterious  awe,  within  a  few  doors  of 
hi  old  sdiool-house. 

'I  had  a  heavy  heart  as  I  stood  be- 
tweai  the  two  houses;  each  step  I 
took  towaids  mv  new  dwelling,  I  felt 
myself  powerfully  ^drawn  back  by  the 


murmuring  noise  of  the  well-known 
voices.  It  was  the  singing  hour,  and  I 
stood  and  listened,  and  saw  each  boy 
rise  from  his  bench,  and  take  the  little 
song-book,  and  then  they  all  burst  out 
into  the  well-known  song,  in  which  I 
had  so  often  joined — 

"  The  winter  has  oome, 
With  its  snow  and  its  storm." 

A  feeling  of  anguish  overcame  me,  and 
I  wept,  like  my  friend  the  Schmiedin. 
There  I  stood  between  the  two  houses, 
a  poor  forlorn  child;  here  the  school, 
with  its  beloved  playground,  there  the 
new  life,  which  appeared  to  me  so 

gloomy  and  so  sad I  had 

a  thousand  minds  to  turn  and  run 
home  to  my  grandmother,  and  say  to 
her  that  go  1  would  not;  when  sud- 
denly the  song  ceased,  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  t^her  eigoining  them  to 
go  quietly  and  orderly  home.  The 
books  were  shut,  the  slates  rattled, 
and  I,  ashamed  at  the  notion  of  being 
caught  crying  by  my  old  companions, 
plumed  up  heart  and  hurried  as  fast 
asjpossible  into  tne  shop.' 

Our  little  friend  stood  for  some 
time  quite  unobserved  in  the  busy 
shop,  and  had  time  to  look  round  at 
the  stores  of  almonds  and  raisins,  and 
dried  plums,  and  dainties,  so  enticing 
to  a  childish  taste,  but  which  now 
appeared  to  him  utterly  disgusting. 
With  a  choking  feeling  at  his  throat, 
he  thought  a  day  would  at  last  come 
when  he  would  leave  this  place,  and 
turn  towards  his  longed-for  seaport, 
with  its  masts,  and  its  sailors,  and  its 
cargoes  from  strange  lands.  At  last 
the  principal  himself  appeared  from 
his  desk,  and  raising  his  spectacles, 
gazed  at  the  little  fellow,  and  said — 

' "  So,  my  young  frieno,  it  is  you,  is 
it  ?  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to-day; 
still,  I  see  that  your  good  grandmother, 
worthy  woman,  has  forgotten  to  tell 
you  at  what  hour  to  come.  I  re- 
quested the  Frau  Pastorin  to  send  you 
here  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, by  my  watch"— and  here  he  pulled 
out  a  huge  watch,  with  a  heavy  steel 
chain—  it  is  now  five  minutes  past 
twelve— five  minutes !  hum!  hum!"* 

With  this  dry  reception  the  boy  is 
introduced  to  his  new  duties.  Besides 
the  taciturn  master  of  the  house,  the 
principal,  as  he  was  called  the  Reis- 
mehl  family  consisted  of  a  loquacious 
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elderly  sister,  and  Philip,  a  long,  lanky, 

Xbrious  apprentice,  who,  for  the 
of  cake  and  pudding,  or  rather 
cake  and  coffee,  waa  Miss  Barbara's 
devoted  slave :  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  pug-dog  called  Fanny,  a  personage 
of  great  importance  in  the  family. 
Our  young  hero  is  for  ever  getting  into 
scrapes  with  Fanny,  and  is  no  favourite 
with  Miss  Barbawt— -Philip  is  always 
attending  to  her;  and  for  many  a 
weary  day  and  week  he  goes  on  weigh- 
ing out  coffee  and  sugar,  and  making 
little  paper -bags  out  of  old  copy- 
books and  paper,  which  is  thus  maae 
to  do  double  service.  It  is  a  very  cha- 
racteristic trait  of  the  thrifty  (Ger- 
mans, that,  to  this  day,  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  have  one's  rice  and  sugar 
sent  home  from  the  wealthiest  grocers 
in  Berlin  or  Dresden,  made  up  by  the 
pound,  in  little  bags,  carefully  made  of 
old  manuscripts,  covered  with  their 
curious  characters,  which,  to  unprac- 
tised English  eyes,  betray  no  secrets. 
Life  in  the  Reismehls*  house  was  mo- 
notonous and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
Philip  tried  to  better  his  condition  by 
paying  his  addresses  to  Barbara;  and 
our  poor  hero  would  have  had  a  very 
dull  time  indeed,  but  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  certain  Dr  Burbus,  who 
inhabited  the  next  garret.  Mr  Hack- 
lander  has  a  great  affection  for  maw- 
vais  mjets;  and  this  dirty,  disorderly, 
half-educated  medical  student  is  evi- 
dently a  great  favourite  of  his.  Burbus 
tempts  the  boy  to  put  a  plank  from 
one  garret- window  to  the  other,  across 
the  comer,  and  then  ride  over  upon  it 
into  his  gairet,  which,  miserable  and 
squalid  as  it  was,  hung  roimd  with 
rude  drawings,  and  with  skulls  and 
bones,  often  echoed  with  boisterous 
mirth,  and  was  a  scene  of  dangerous 
attraction  for  such  a  lad.  With  a  sort 
of  good-nature,  not  rare  in  such  peo- 

Ele,  Burbus  warns  the  boy  acainst 
imself,  and  after  having  helped  him 
to  earn  a  headache,  and  got  him  into 
disgrace  with  his  master,  he  tells  him 
something  of  his  own  history,  and  how 
idle,  and  ignorant,  and  good-for-no- 
thing he  is,  and  unhappy  withal;  and 
bids  nim  try  to  get  into  another  shop, 
and  labour  hard  at  any  decent  trade, 
and  count  himself  happy  that,  though 
an  orphan,  he  has  lus  old  grandmother 
to  care  for  him,  or  even  the  old 
Schmiedin.     Above  all,  he  eigoins 


him  to  avoid  carefully  the  acquaint- 
ance of  such  people  as  himself.  * "  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  no  such  bad  com- 
panion for  a  boy  as  an  old  ne'erdoweel 
like  myself,  if  they  had  only  un- 
derstood me  when  I  was  a  boy,"  he 
said —  "  instead  of  which,  nothing  would 
satisfy  my  poor  mother  but  that  her 
son  should  be  a  learned  man— I  might 
have  remained  with  ray  father  in  the 
old  mill,  which  had  been  ours,  from 
father  to  son,  for  ever  so  long.  I  would 
have  learned  my  noble  trade  well,  and 
led  a  merry  lue  in  my  dusty  coat. 
But  that  is  all  passed  and  gone.  My 
father  is  dead,  my  mother  is  dead,  be- 
fore she  had  tne  satisfaction  of  seeing 
her  wise  son's  learning.  The  mOl  has 
passed  into  other  hanuB;  and  I — ^there 
IS  not  in  the  whole  world  a  more 
miserable,  forlorn  vagabond  than  I 
am. 

Our  hero,  with  no  small  skill,  con- 
trived to  make  his  grandmother  and 
aunts  believe  that  the  old  grocer  was 
too  hard  on  him,  and  that  they  must 
look  for  some  other  situation  for  him; 
but  the  separation  with  the  Reismehl 
family  was  not  destined  to  take  place 
so  peacefully,  or  by  any  means  as  an 
arrangement  by  mutual  consent.  A 
frolic  of  the  doctor's,  whose  brief  re- 
pentance had  evaporated,  brought  all 
to  a  crisis.  Returning  home  late  one 
night  after  a  merry  party,  with  a  set 
of  wild  companions  whose  freaks  were 
worthy  of  that  class  of  juvenile  John 
BuUs  whose  happiness  it  is  to  pull  off 
knockers  and  bell-handles,  it  cnanced 
that,  as  they  passed  the  Reismehls* 
door,  the  favourite  Fanny  was  shut 
out  in  the  snow.  The  tipsy  young 
men  pounced  upon  the  poor  pug,  and 
deckued  their  intention  of  hanging 
her.  Oup  hero  arrived  iust  in  time  to 
save  her  life,  and  have  the  punishment 
commuted.  It  struck  the  young  men 
as  a  bright  thought,  to  extingui^  the 
light,  and  place  the  dog  in  the  glass 
Ismtem,  wnich  was  swung  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  There 
the  poor  creature  swayed  about  in  the 
wino,  its  dismal  cries  awakening  its 
mistress  and  the  neighbourhood,  while 
no  one  coidd  perceive  from  whence 
they  came.  Meantime,  the  appren- 
tice hurries  up  the  doctor's  stair,  in 
hope  of  getting  from  his  garret  to  his 
own  by  the  perilous  bridge:  but,  just 
as  he  is  astnde  on  the  nlank,  between 
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heaven  and  earth,  clear  a^^amst  the 
eky,  in  the  fiill  moonshine,  Miss 
Barbara  looks  up  from  a  lower  win- 
dow, and  seeing  this  demoniac  vision 
in  the  air,  screams  with  fright  The 
poor  boy  only  gets  into  his  room  in 
time  to  receive  a  sound  beating  from 
his  enraged  master,  who  gives  hiin 
credit  for  all  Fann/s  sufferings,  and 

Skcks  him  out  of  the  house  at  once, 
e  is  ashamed  to  go  home  in  disgrace, 
after  having  given  such  a  goc^  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  to  his  grand- 
mother, and  so  he  wanders  andwan- 
ders  about  the  town  in  the  snow,  and 
finally  is  found  in  the  early  morning 
by  a  lady  and  her  child,  half-frozen, 
under  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a 
church.  His  h^t  feeling  of  conscious- 
ness is  a  vague  wonder  if  it  is  really 
the  Blessed  Virciu  and  Child  who 
are  speaking  ta  nim,  and  then  all  is 
dark;  it  is  tde  b^^inning  of  a  fever. 

A  long  illness  follows,  in  which  he 
is  not  deserted  by  the  good-natured 
Burbos.  As  soon  as  he  can  get  clear  of 
the  police,  he  comes  to  see  him,  and 
gives  him  the  benefit  of  his  medical 
skill,  by  preventing  the  Schmiedin 
from  dosing  him.  There  is  an  end  of 
the  Reismehl  connection.  The  boy 
is  sent  to  visit  a  cousin,  a  miller 
in  the  country,  to  recruit  his  health: 
and  the  doctor,  who  has  determinea 
to  lead  a  new  life,  accompanies  him* 
Here  we  have  a  picture  of  rural 
soeneiy^  given  with  great  freshness. 
Their  journey  was  made  on  foot  to 
the  old  mill,  and  they  travel  two 
dajs  through  fresh  fields,  whose  puri- 
ihang  influences  are  felt  by  them  both. 
Towards  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
they  come  in  sight  of  an  old  wayside 
cross,  well  remembered  by  them  both, 
and  erected  in  memory  of  a  mysterious 
murder — a  spot  shunned  by  all  the 
neighbouring  peasants  at  dusk.  Here 
theyrest: — 

'The  wooded  plane  lay  before  us, 
purple  and  gold  with  the  setting  sun; 
the  trees  b^de  the  cross  threw  long 
shadows  behind  them,  and  their  stems, 
gilded  with  the  sun*s  rays  on  one  side, 
lay  on  the  other  in  deep  shade.  The 
path  before  us  to  Konigsbronner  mill 
was  soon  lost  under  a  narrow  arch- 
way of  trees,  and  seemed,  as  far  as  we 
eoiAd  see,  to  terminate  among  the 
shadows  of  night  Up  fix>m  the  val- 
ley below  us  rose  the  thin  blue  vapours 


of  evening  mist,  rising  as  hi^h  as  the 
tall  trees;  and  the  crests  of  the  fir- 
trees,  glorious  with  the  sunshine, 
seemed  like  golden  islands  in  a  blue 
waving  sea. 

'"Don*t  you  hear  the  murmur  of 
water?**  I  asked;  but  the  doctor  did 
not  answer  ma  We  soon  entered  the 
shady  path,  and  ere  long  we  saw  lights 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  be- 
came aware  of  the  monotonous  sound 
of  a  mill-wheel,  and  the  rippling  and 
gurgling  of  water.  Presently,  we 
saw  the  dark  outline  of  the  well- 
known  dwelling,  the  mill,  and  the 
public-house.  On  the  right  hand  were 
the  stables,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
quite  a  crowd  of  people  with  lights; 
I  also  thought  I  recognised  two  fif;ure0. 
We  came  nearer,  and  saw  distmctly 
a  group  of  country  people,  with  hghts 
gleaming  through  the  oarkness.  There 
stood  my  tall,  robust  cousin,  holding 
in  his  hand  the  bridle  of  a  farm  horse, 
which,  with  its  head  hanging  down, 
seemed  as  if  ready  to  fall  over:  near 
the  beast  was  a  heap  of  straw,  proba- 
bly put  to  save  its  falL  Cousin  Cas- 
par and  Elizabeth  stroked  the  beast*s 
necL  and  Franz  looked  out  of  the 
winaow,  with  his  white  cap  on  Mb 
head.  As  we  approached,  we  caught 
a  few  words  of  the  conversation. 

*"The  beast  has  heated  itself"  said 
Elizabeth,  *' and  eaten  too  much  clover." 

'Cousin  Caspar's  idea  was,  it  was 
something  wrong  in  the  blood. 

* "  The  best  thing  to  do,"  cried  Franz 
from  the  window,  "  is  to  put  a  thick 
blanket  over  him,  and  trot  him  well 
about  till  he  is  in  a  great  heat" 

•"Bah  !**  said  Caspar,  "if  the  beast 
has  a  colic  from  over-eating  himself 
on  clover,  he  may  like  a  little  peace 
and  quiet" 

'The  old  miller  stroked  the  beast^s 
neck,  and  asked,  "When  did  the  boy 
go  to  the  smithy  for  the  horse-doctor  ? ' 

•"What  do  you  think,  father?" 
said  Elizabeth;  shall  we  trot  him  up 
and  down?" 

•"When  a  man  has  a  pain  in  his 
stomach,"  said  the  miller,  "he  likes 
quiet,  so  will  a  poor  beast  probably; 
and  as  none  of  us  understand  medi- 
cine, my  notion  is,  take  him  quietly 
to  the  stable  till  the  horse-doctor 
comes." 

'Here  we  both  stepped  forward, 
and  in  a  moment  were  recogmsed. 
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*"Donner  wetter!"  cried  Caspar, 
"it  is  you  is  iti  I  am  right  glad  you 
are  come." 

'And  Elizabeth  held  out  her  hands, 
and  said^  "How  the  little  fellow  has 
grown!* 

'The  old  miller  flung  the  bridle  to 
a  serrant,  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
head,  and  said,  "It  has  fared  badlv 
with  thee  in  the  town,  my  boy:  thou'll 
look  a  little  better  when  thou  has 
been  here  a  while." 

'Franz  welcomed  me  from  the  win- 
dow, and  went  to  call  his  mother  and 
Sibylla. 

*I  had  foi^gotten  the  doctor  during 
all  this  cousinljr  greeting;  he  was 
meanwhile  examming  the  horse:  but 
it  waa  time  now  to  introduce  him. 

' "  Is  that  the  doctor  our  grand-aunt 
wrote  about? "  said  Caspar;  and  Eliza- 
beth added,  "Do  you  know,  faUier,  he 
is  the  son  of  Miller  Burbus  ? " 

'The  old  man's  countenance^  how- 
ever, was  not  so  friendly  when  the  doc- 
tor was  named,  as  whenhe  received  ma' 

The  doctor,  however,  ciu-es  the 
horse,  and  gains  the  old  man's  heart 
by  his  skill  m  various  country  avoca- 
tions, and  by  the  hearty  zeal  with 
which  he  enters  upon  daily  labour. 
He  is  up  early  and  down  late,  over- 
seeing the  workmen  in  the  forest,  and 
making  himself  usefrd  in  a  thousand 
ways.  The  boy  keeps  the  miller's  ac- 
counts, and  learns  gardening  from  Si- 
bylla, who  is  very  fittle  his  senior;  or 
flies  on  predatory  excursions  with 
Caspar,  who  was  a  great  poacher,  and 
often,  hours  before  dawn,  these  two 
were  out  on  wild  and  somewhat  dan- 
gerous excursions — sometimes  snar- 
mg  unlucky  hares;  sometimes  otter- 
hunting  the  whole  night  through. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Germany,  espe- 
cially in  the  nmil  districts,  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  church  has  been  conse- 
crated. These  festivals  are  called 
Kirchweih.  and  are  held  in  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  Catholic  communities, 
though  the  manner  of  celebration  is 
somewhat  different  In  both  com- 
munities the  day  begins  with  prayer 
and  church  services;  and  in  both  it 
ends  in  eating  and  drinking,  dancing 
and  festivities,  often  prolonged  to  the 
next  day,  and  carried  even  to  very  re- 
prehensible excess.  These  feasts  are 
always  held  on  Sunday,  and  are  the 


subject  of  great  rejoicing;  the  happy 
villagers  pouring  out  from  all  toe 
neighbouring  viBages  to  enjoy  the 
day.  We  extract  Mr  HacKlander'B 
own  description  of  one  of  these  fStes, 
a  sort  of  rural  Comachio's  feast  The 
villages  lie  generally  about  two  hours' 
walk  distant  from  each  other;  and 
each  of  the  wealthy  peasants,  as  in 
the  old  Homeric  times,  has  in  each  vil- 
lage a  friend,  whom  'he  invades  with 
wSe  and  children,  with  workmen  and 
maidens,  with  horses  and  luggage. 
There  they  have  their  mid-day  meal, 
and  a  great  deal  is  eaten,  and  a  great 
deal  is  drunk;  dancing  goes  on  till  late 
in  the  evening.  At  night  the  whole 
party  return  as  they  came,  unless 
any  stray  sheep  of  a  miller's  boy  or 
maiden  cannot  be  found  at  the  hour 
of  starting. 

'It  was  a  splendid. spring  morning 
when  we  maae  our  first  party  that 
year.  Cousin  Christopher  and  the 
doctor  were  the  only  ones  among  us 
who  were  no  great  church-goers;  the 
latter  made  his  rounds  early  among 
the  cattle,  to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 
At  eleven  o'clock  aU  was  ready.  The 
doctor  had  yoked  four  of  the  best  horses 
to  a  sort  of  large  open  cart,  on  which 
cross-benches  were  laid,  and  straw  and 
sacks  arranged,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
company ;  green  boughs,  too,  were  stuck 
all  round  it,  both  as  an  ornament  and 
as  a  protection  from  the  sun.  The 
doctor  sat  on  the  first  cross-bench,  and 
drove.  He  looked  quite  grand.  From 
early  practice  at  many  a  sledge  party, 
he  had  acquired  great  dextenty  in 
crackinga  whip,  and  to-day  was  armed 
with  one  of  enormous  lengtL  Be- 
side the  waggon,  in  respectful  waiting, 
stood  the  ton  servants,  the  miller  s 
man,  the  dairymaid,  the  herd,  &c,  all 
in  their  Sunday's  best 

'Then  came  Franz,  and  Caspar  and 
his  wife,  and  took  their  places.  Then 
Elizabeth,  and  the  mother,  and  Si- 
bylla: and  the  doctor's  beaming  meny 
face  became  quite  grave  as  the  two 
last  entered.  I  could  not  imderstand 
how  it  was  that,  when  Sibylla  and  I 
scrambled  to  the  front  seat  beside 
him,  he  wished  to  give  the  reins  to 
Caspar,  who  laughingly  refused  theuL 
Now  all  was  ready,  "Forwards !"  cried 
Baas;  the  doctor  gave  a  prodigious 
crack  with  his  whip,  and  off  they  set 
at  a  gallop. 
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'Near  the  mill,  we  left  the  public 
road,  and  turned  into  the  dewy  mea- 
d(>w8,  whidi  were  all  hung  over  with 
glittering  oobwebe.  The  wheels  cut 
into  the  rich  grass,  and  left  a  trace, 
like  two  long  winding  serpents,  seem- 
ing for  ever  to  follow  in  our  wak& 
Batt^rflies  flew  round  and  round  us, 
and  far  iq)  in  the  sky  the  unseen  krks 
ga?e  us  a  morning  ooncert 

At  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  scene 
of  the  festivities.  It  was  a  large  farm- 
house) and  at  the  door  stood  our  host 
and  friend,  and  welcomed  us.  He  had 
a  white  cap  on  his  head,  and  wore 
knee-breeches,  long  stoddngs,  and 
large  shoe-bttddea  His  white  shirt- 
sleeves  ai^)eared  from  under  his  long 
brown  waistcoat;  for  he  wore  no  coat 
The  goodwife  stood  behind,  with  her 
apron  tucked  up,  ready  also  with  her 
hearty  welcome. 

'There  was  an  enormous  fire  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  savoury  odour  of  food 
fiUed  the  air,  proceeding  firom  a  cal- 
dron of  soup,  a  huge  ham,  &c.,  besides 
great  dishes  full  of  stewed  peas  and 
beans,  and  great  mountains  of  mealy- 
white  potatoes. 

'All  comers  were  made  equally  wel- 
come: the  men  went  to  look  at  the 
cattle,  Elizabeth  accompanied  them; 
the  hostess  took  Caspar's  wife  and  the 
elder  women  into  her  best  parlour. 
Sibylla  slipped  away  with  Ajona 
Maria,  the  youngest  daught^  of  our 
host  The  servants  ran  to  help  their 
compeers  at  tbe  great  work  of  pre- 
paration: imd  I  went  to  the  stable 
vithBurbus. 

'  Ti^  table  was  spread  in  the  garden. 
It  consisted  of  four  posts  driven  into 
the  ground,  with  planks  stretched 
acrofis  them,  and  surmounted  by  a 
tuning  white  tablecloth.  The  good- 
man  of  the  house  said  a  long  grace, 
and  all  fell  to  the  good  fare  indisarimi- 
natdy,  master  and  servant  When  I 
even  think  of  that  diimer,  an  inward 
feeling  of  satisfaction  recurs.  What 
an  appetite  we  had !  How  good  the 
countiy  fare  was !  and  how  doubly 
p)d,  eaten  under  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  with  all  the  birds  of  the  wood 
singing  chorus  to  us.  There  was  no 
great  polish  in  tiie  company  certainly, 
no  ceremony;  there  we  sat  in  our  shirt- 
aleeves,  and  enjoyed  ourselves. 

'Burner  being  over,  every  one  did 
what  he  liked,  tiD  it  was  time  for  coffee. 


llie  elders  talked  about  the  breeds  of 
eattle,  the  potato-disease,  and  such-like ; 
the  yoimgsters  strolled  round  the  gar- 
den. The  doctor  and  I  to<^  our  hats, 
and  crossed  the  farm-vard,  and  then 
a  little  bridge  over  a  Uttle  mountain 
stream;  and  so  took  our  way  up  into 
the  wood.  We  followed  the  course  of  the 
little  stream  in  silence:  enjoyment  wt^ 
too  great  for  speech.  Here  the  brook 
seemed  to  sleep  in  a  quiet  transparent 
pool — there  it  hrcke  into  a  waterfall 
it  was  very  wann,  and  when  we  came 
to  a  sheltered  mossv  comer,  the  doc- 
tor proposed  our  taking  a  noomeut's 
sleep;  andso  we  laid  ourselves  amoi^t 
the  grass,  and  very  soon  were  oblivi- 
ous to  all  around  us. 

'After  about,  perhi^is,  half-an-hour, 
the  sun  streaming  in  through  the 
bushes  awoke  me;  mv  friend  however, 
still  slumbered  in  the  shade.  From 
behind  a  little  thicket  near  I  heard 
huighing  and  singing.  It  was  Sibylla's 
v<Mce.    She  began  the  ballad — 

•*  There  in  a  shady  yalley, 
There  the  mill-wheel  goes." 

First  she  sang  soft  and  low,  as  if 
afraid  of  her  companion,  then  her 
voice  rose  high  and  clear,  and  echoed 
through  the  wood;  one  could  hear 
that  it  came  from  her  heart  The 
doctcM*  still  lay  sleeping  amongst  the 
grass;  but  he  i^peared  to  have  plea- 
sant dreams,  for  he  smiled,  and  drew 
his  lips  ti^ther,  as  if  he  was  drinking 
nectar,  ^e  maiden&  when  the  song 
was  done,  bcjgan  to  laugh  and  talk. 
"SibyUa,  sa£d  Anna  Maria,  "do  you 
know  the  neighbours  say  that  the 
doctor—what  is  lus  name  ?— saw  you 
long  ago  in  the  town,  and  has  come 
here  for  your  sake  ?" 

'"Whynotf'saidtheother,  laughing: 
"but  what  would  he  want  with  me  1 ' 

'"  Ho !  ho !"  said  Anna;  "just  what 
the  fit<»ry-books  say.  He  wishes  first 
to  know  you,  and  then  to  marry  you." 

'  I  looked  anxiously  at  the  doctor, 
and  could  not  feel  quite  sure  if  he 
slept  or  not.  He  lay  still  in  the  sha- 
dow; but  the  sun*s  rays  just  began  to 
gild  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Anna  Maria 
went  on: 

'"  He  has  an  absurd  name.  What 
is  it  exactlyr* 

'"His  name,"  said  Sibylla— "hia 
name  is  Dr  Burbus." 
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* "  If  I  am  to  be  your  bridesmaid" 
added  Amia,  "  he  must  cut  off  that  ugly 
beard;  it  is  too  hideous.  Why  do  you 
not  orider  him  to  take  it  off  at  once?" 

*  "Anna  I  Anna ! "  said  Sibylla:  "pray 
make  an  end  of  this  folly.  What  is 
the  doctor  or  his  beard  to  mef  In- 
deed, I  believe,"  she  added,  demurely, 
"  he  is  an  admirer  of  my  sister  Eliza- 
beth;" a  remark  which  was  received 
with  screams  of  laughter.' 

Whether  the  dodwr  heard  or  not. 
the  ladies  did  not  discover  him,  and 
they  had  a  glorious  night's  dancing,  and 
a  merry  drive  home  *  by  the  pale  moon- 
Hght' 

After  that  evening,  the  doctor  looked 
much  graver,  and  kept  mostly  at  work 
in  the  forest,  and  little  at  home.  He 
shunned  every  one,  especialljr  our  hero 
and  Sibylla.  Shadows  of  his  former 
life  seeihed  to  haunt  him;  and  he 
burst  out  with  bitterness  to  the  mil- 
ler^s  wife  one  day,  when  she  thanked 
him  for  his  zeal  in  their  service.  He 
had  only  done  the  hand-labour,  the 
bodily  work,  the  stupidest  day-labourer 
could  have  performed;  and  that  he 
ought  to  go  from  their  happy  familv — 
he,  an  uimappy  man,  who  belonged  to 
no  one.  His  resolution  to  go  was 
taken;  but  the  separation  was  bitter. 

'One  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Si- 
bylla and  1  were  leaning  out  of  the 
window  together;  the  others  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  we  lingered  a  moment  I 
leaned  against  her.  Moths  were  flying 
about,  glow-worms  glittering  in  the 
grass.  As  I  stood  there,  and  leaned, 
there  came  a  sort  of  air  of  frost — it 
might  have  been  the  mist  rising  from 
the  mill-dam — and  I  shivered.  Sibylla 
noticed  ii^  and  raised  the  warm  shawl 
she  wore  round  her,  and  drew  me 
under  its  cover.  It  was  like  the  days 
when  we  played  together,  long,  long 
ago.  I  felt  the  maiden's  heart  bea^ 
ing;  but  I  still  felt  the  frosty  air. 

Suddenlv  we  heard  a  noise,  as  of 
some  one  hammering,  but  like  the 
soimd  of  wood  against  wood;  and  we 
perceived  the  doctor  hard  at  work  at 
the  mill-sluice.  He  looked  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  cried  out,  Good- 
evening  ! "  He  did  not  appear  to  have 
heard  me;  but  he  must  nave  done  so, 
for  when  Sibylla  repeated,  in  a  much 
lower  tone,  "  Good-evening,  Herr  Bur- 
bus  !"  he  jumped  over  the  mill-stream, 
and  came  under  the  window. 


*"What  are*  you  doing  there  I" 
asked  Sibylla. 

* "  I  could  not  sleep,"  he  answered, 
"  so  went  to  walk  by  the  null-l^ul, 
and  saw  a  post  loose  near  the  sluioe. 
By  to-morrow  morning,  the  water 
might  have  run  out" 

I  knew  not  why,  but  the  doctor 
looked  that  evening  as  grim  and  as 
melancholy  as  on  that  rainy  Novem- 
ber morning  when  I  awoke  in  that 
little  room  of  his  next  the  Beismehls' 
house,  and  he  made  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  coffee. 

It  is  a  fine  night,  dear  doctor," 
said  L 

* "  Hum ! — perhaps— yes:  as  people 
take  it,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  the 
blue-devils,  I  suppose;  but  somehow 
I  am  always  moody  and  sad  when  I 
am  alone  in  a  fine  summer  night  You 
are  never  melai^choly,"  he  added,  with 
a  sneer. 

'Sibylla  answered  for  me:  "No; 
mercifully  not  In  childhood,  people 
have  no  reason  to  be  sad." 

'"In  childhood!"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  laugh;  "he  is  a  well-grown 
child." 

'"Yes;  but  still  my  chad,"  said 
Sibylla,  and  kissed  my  forehead.  "  Is 
it  not  so,  cousin?  And  look,  doctor," 
she  added,  with  great  simpbcity,  and 
showing  her  shawl,  "  I  have  wrapped 
him  carefully  up  for  fear  of  the  cold." 

' "  Well  he  is  a  happy  chUd."  re- 
plied the  doctor.  "  If  I  took  cold,  no 
creature  would  say  a  word." 

' "  There  is  the  old  story,"  answered 
Sibylla.  "  And  my  mother  was  quite 
right  when  she  told  you  that  it  is  very 
wrong  of  vou  to  say,  or  to  think,  that 
no  one  takes  an  interest  in  you,  when 
we  all  take  a  great  interest  in  you." 

'"Is that  true?"  cried  the  doctor, 
joyfully;  "is  that  really  true?  Give 
me  your  hand  on  it" 

'  How  can  I  shake  hands  out  of  the 
window?"  said  she,  smiling. 

'But  he  entreated,  over  and  over 
again,  "Do,  oh  do  give  me  your 
hand!" 

' "  Now,  do  shake  hands  with  him, 
Sibylla."  said  I. 

'  And  she  slowly  drew  her  arm  out 
of  her  warm  shawl,  and  stretched  it 
down  to  the  doctor.  I  still  remember 
the  scene  very  plainly — how  the  doc- 
tor seized  her  hand,  and  kissed  it; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  a  very 
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pretty  little  white  hand  it  was,  and  a 
little  bit  of  herplomp  white  ann  was 
also  visible.  Wnen  he  had  kissed  the 
hand,  there  was  a  dimple  on  the  arm 
he  must  kiss  also;  and  he  managed 
to  reach  it  And  then,  in  a  low  and 
joyfol  voice,  he  murmured  words  of 
thanks.  I  also  was  once  more  in  fa- 
vour with  him. 

'"Dear  ex  -  apprentice,"  he  said, 
"come;  we  must  take  a  long  ramble 
in  the  woods  together  to-ni^ht  In 
trath,  how  beautirul  the  worla  is ! " ' 

Next  morning  the  doctor  vanished. 
He  left  a  letter  to  say  farewell,  and 
set  out,  a  reformed  man,  to  lead  a  new 
life,  to  begin  a  new  career,  and  to 
labour  to  make  for  himself  a  home, 
where  he  could  ask  Sibylla  to  ac- 
company him.  A  letter  from  his 
j^oaraian  also  sunmions  the  ex-appren- 
tioe  awav  from  rural  bliss,  to  new 
scenes  of  labour  and  of  busy  life. 
Farewell  to  the  pastoral  life  and  the 
mill  idyl !  Once  more  he  must  go  out 
into  the  world.  Before  proceeding  any 
further  in  his  history,  we  may  as  well 
anticipate  a  little,  and  tell  that,  after 
a  yeafs  probation,  Dr  Burbus  claimed 
tiie  hana  of  the  fair  Sibylla,  and  set- 
tled down  as  a  regular  practitioner  and 
nsefdl  member  of  society  in  the  ma- 
nn£Eu;turing  town  of  E- — .  He  no 
longer  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
story;  out  we  meet  him  frequently  in 
Ae  second  volume— the  latter  part  of 
his  life  as  wise  and  orderly  as  the 
commencement  had  been  the  reverse; 
and  always  ready  kind-heartedly  to 
he^  others  throu^  their  difficulties. 
In  this  little  notice  we  shall  hardly 
meet  him  aeain. 

Our  heroleft  the  mill  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  tearful  eyes.  He  lacked, 
also,  the  jovial  friena  who«e  company 
had  given  a  relish  to  his  former  jour- 
ney. Once  more  he  made  the  journey 
on  foot:  and  as  he  passed  along  the 
dewy  valley,  on  to  the  dusty  high 
road,  he  maae  a  mental  resolution,  to 
return,  if  spared,  and  end  his  days  in 
this  quiet  retreat  In  the  town  of 
E our  hero's  position  is  much  im- 
proved. He  becomes  apprentice  in 
the  firm  of  Stieglitz  &  Co.,  silk  ma- 
nnfacturersw  and  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  tnat  article. 

The  description  of  the  bu^  town  of 

E ^,   and  the  manner   in   which 

trade  is  curied  on  there,  is  national 


and  interesting;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  few  extracts.  The 
home-picture  of  the  Stieglitz  family  is 
drawn  with  much  feeling.  The  prin- 
cipal is  a  man  of  sreat  refinement  for 
his  class;  one  who  nas  travelled  much, 
and  still  longs  for  sunny  Italy;  but  he 
is  partially  out  of  his  mind^  and  at 
times  subject  to  fits  of  violence.  His 
wife  adores  him;  the  object  of  her  life 
is  to  hide  his  peculianties  from  re- 
mark. A  stem,  upright,  religious  wo- 
man, she  rules  the  house  with  a  strong 
and  frugal  hand.  She  is  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  head-derk,  who  is 
a  perfect  villain  and  hypocrite,  which 
is  perhaps  the  only  vice  for  which  Mr 
Hackliinder  has  absolutely  no  tolera- 
tion. Under  the  mask  of  religion,  Herr 
Specht  is  capable  of  every  sort  of 
Mnckedness;  and,  in  order  to  paint  his 
character  in  the  blackest  colours,  Mr 
Hacklander  has  permitted  himself  to 
touch  on  sacred  subjects,  in  a  maimer 
we  cannot  too  highly  condemn,  and 
has  brought  forwsurd  scenes  for  which 
we  can  &d  no  excuse.  We  give  him 
credit  for  the  best  possible  intentions, 
but  think  he  is  mistaken  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  carries  them  out  The 
half-crazy  principal,  his  mind  strug- 
gling between  light  and  darkness,  is  the 
only  one  who  seems  aware,  by  a  sort 
of  intuition,  what  sort  of  a  person  his 
derk  is;  but  his  expressions  of  dislike 
are  unheeded  by  his  wife,  who  cannot 
think  ill  of  such  a  r^ular  church-goer 
and  religious  man  as  Specht 

In  E- —  we  meet  again  the  lady 
and  child  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
rescued  the  half-frozen  boy  in  the 
church  in  his  native  town,  when  he 
had  looked  upon  them  as  a  holy  vision. 
They  are  little  less  to  him  now,  for 
they  turn  out  to  be  relations;  and 
witji  Emma,  and  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, he  spends  his  eolden  half-holi- 
days, the  Sunday  auemoons,  when, 
after  having  been  catechised  by  Ma- 
dame Sti^tz,  and  repeated  the  ser- 
mon, he  escapes  from  the  gloomy  town 
to  the"  little  garden-house  in  the  su- 
burbs, and  the  happy  family  circle. 
Our  hero  works  hara,  and  gains  the 
favour  of  his  kind-hearted,  harsh-man- 
nered mistress;  but,  were  it  not  for 
his  growing  love  for  Emma,  he  would 
have  loathed  the  shop.  For  her  sake, 
he  strives  for  a  competence;  but 
he  had  no  soul  for  'measuring  out 
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tape,  and  bartering  for  Whitechapel 
needles:'  and  when  he  packed  up 
goods  for  foreign  esi)ort,  ne  wished 
that  he  coidd  pack  himsdf  up  with 
them,  and  envied  even  the  sailor  boy 
who  was  to  conyey  them  to  a  distant 
shore.  Such  was  the  hold  which  t^ 
unseen  had  over  his  imagination.  Be- 
fore following  out  the  story,  we  wish 
to  give  one  extract,  which  reminds  us 
of  something  we  have  heard  of  in  our 
own  oountrjT,  and  which  Mi  Hack- 
lander  says  is  a  custom  now  almost, 
if  not  wholly,  exploded  in  Germany. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  wareroom  of 
one  of  the  silk  manufacturers  in  E— — , 
where  it  was  customarv  to  pay  the 
workmen  one-third  of  tneir  wages  in 
money,  and  two-thirds  in  goods;  a 
practice  whidi  may  have  begun  in  the 
wish  to  let  the  workmen  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life  cheaper  and  better 
than  at  the  commcm  shops,  but  which, 
in  this  case,  degenerated  into  cheating 
them  into  the  purchase  of  bad  arti- 
cles, and  defrauding  them  of  part  of 
their  wages. 

*  Hwr  Pfeflfer  presided  in  the  ware- 
room  over  the  weighing  of  the  goods 
and  examination  of  the  weavers*  work. 
His  sister,  Fraulein  Pfeffer,  with  the 
spirit  of  "  Sally  Brass,"  ruled  over  the 
8t(H%room  or  shop,  where  she  gave 
scrimp  measure  ot  damp  sugar  or  bad 
coffee  to  the  poor  workpeople^  who 
had  no  option  as  to  takmg  it  m  lieu 
of  wages.  A  sort  of  tube  communi- 
cated with  the  two  rooms,  through 
which  the  brother  and  sista:  held  con- 
versation. 

*  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  mean- 
ing wh^i  the  wareroom  was  opened, 
before  the  door  of  which  a  number  of 
weavers  stood,  ready  to  receive  orders. 
Some  of  tiiese  lived  in  the  town,  but 
others  had  had  some  hoUrs'  walk  from 
the  country,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
that  morning.  The  principal  of  the 
house  I  am  describing,  a  little  fat  man, 
with  a  red  face,  and*  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  came  at  that  moment  out  of  his 
room.  The  rough  manner  in  which 
he  said  "Good-morning!"  and  flung 
down  his  book,  showed  the  clerks  and 
apprentices  that  their  chief  was  in  the 
worst  possible  temper,  and  that  they 
must  be  careful  He  turned  over  some 
pages,  squinting  all  the  while  at  his 
people,  and  the  first  storm  began. 

*  *  Herr  Block,"  he  said  to  an  ^>- 


prentice,  "  have  you  no  power  to  con- 
trol your  tiresome  diildjshness?  and 
is  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  make 
the  scales  go  up  and  down  in  that 
way?  And  you,  Herr  Braun,  let  in 
the  people." 

'  Herr  Braun  was  an  old  clerk,  much 
older  than  his  master,  with  a  long 
shrivelled  face,  a  hook  nose,  and  eyes 
like  a  hawk^-it  was,  in  fact,  the  face 
of  a  bird;  for  he  had  almost  no  chin, 
and  when  he  ate,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
put  his  food  into  his  beak.  He  was 
m  the  act  of  enjoying  a  stolen  pinch 
of  snuff  when  his  master's  voice  star- 
tled him. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

'Another  weaver  entered,  a  little 
man,  with  an  agreeable,  but  very  sad, 
countenance.  He  had  a  lar;^  roll  of 
silk  to  deliver;  wid  the  princ^al,  who 
received  him  more  civilly  than  he  had 
done  the  others,  went  up  to  the  tal^ 
to  examine  it  with  Herr  Braun. 

*  **  Done  already,"  squeaked  tiie 
latter.  "You  are  very  industrioun, 
Meister  Haasa" 

• "  I  have  worked  for  many  ni^t&" 
said  the  weaver,  with  a  si^  "  My 
wife  is  still  very  ill;  and  as  I  had  to 
sit  and  watch,  I  have  woven  also." 

* "  I  don't  like  that,"  said  the  prin- 
dpal,  who  along  with  the  sharp-eyed 
Herr  Braun  was  examining  the  silk, 
eU  by  ell,  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 
"  I  don't  like  that;  it  makes  bad  work, 
and  spoils  the  goods.  See,  here  is  the 
beginning  of  your  night-work,"  point- 
ing to  a  small  knot  discovered  by  Herr 
Braun.  "Yes,  yes;  there  is  the  be- 
ginning of  your  night-work,"  he  re- 
peated; "  and  very  bad  woik  it  ia." 

• "  Bad  work! "  said  the  weaver;  "  I 
have  never " 

* " See,  see !"  cried  Herr  Braim,  "a 
spot,  in  Heaven's  name— positively  a 
spot  of  oil!" 

*  "Positively  a  spot  of  oil ! "  repeated 
the  principal  "  We  must  make  heavy 
deductions." 

*"  Deductions,  Herr  PfeffOT?"  said 
the  weaver,  anxiously;  "that  cannot 
be  your  real  meaning.  Have  you  evOT 
found  me  in  a  fault?  I  saw  the  spot, 
and  I  know  that  it  will  come  out  per- 
fectly; that  spot  happened  the  night 
before  last,  Herr  Pfeffer.  What  a  ii£ht 
— what  a  dreadful  night  it  was !  My 
wife  was  in  her  sick  bed;  I  thought 
every  moment  she  would  die;  I  had 
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cQQBtantly  to  leave  my  loom,  and  go 
to  her:  to  leave  my  work,  to  dve  her 
a  drink,  or  torn  her  in  her  bed.'' 

'"One  can  perceive  these  intermp- 
tions  very  well  by  your  work,"  said 
the  principal,  coldly. 

Also,'  proceeded  the  weaver, 
with  forced  calmness,  "my  child  is 
ill;  it  conld  not  sleep,  and  it  upset  the 
lamp  beside  the  loom,  hence  this  spot; 
for  which  I  must  implore  your  for- 
beannce,  I  am  so  hard  pressed  for 
money." 

'"1  am  sorry,"  said  the  principal, 
retnming  to  his  ledser.  Make  a 
note  of  the  necessary  deductions,  Herr 
BraiuL  Meister  Haase  is  to  receive 
eight  Uialers  and  six  groechen  (24s. 
7d.),  from  which  deduct — let  me  see- 
two  thalers  and  six  groschen,  for  bad 
worL  That  leaves  six  thalers,  two- 
thirds  of  which  goes  to  his  account  in 
the  store-room,  bo  he  gets  two  thalers 
ready  money.'* 

'Duringthisealculatioii,  the  weaver's 
face  took  an  expression  of  despair, 
and  his  kindly  countenance  looked 
ahnost  threatening. 

'"Herr  Pfeffer,  he  said,  "so  you 
will  have  no  compassion  upon  me.  I 
bare  served  you  loi^  and  well,  and 
for  this  spoL  which  is  a  mere  trifle, 
and  whidi  Heaven  knows  I  could  not 
help,  you  are  making  this  deduction 
in  my  hour  of  need.  Well,  let  it  be 
so:  I  will  not  go  to  a  court  id  justice, 
bat  pay  me  the  six  thalers  ready 
money.  God  knows,  I  want  n(me  of 
your  wares;  what  I  want  to  buy  for 
my  sick  wife,  alas!  you  have  not  got 
toselL" 

*The  principal  raised  his  spectacles, 
and  said,  colalVj  "What  is  settled,  is 
settled— two-tnirds  goods,  one-third 
money.  Here  are  the  two  thalers;  an 
industrious  man  like  you  will  soon 
make  up  the  loss.  Herr  Braun,  mark 
down  for  Meister  Haase  the  rose- 
coloured  woof  there;  and  you,  Herr 
Block,  bring  the  white  warp  which 
belongs  to  it,  Na  4" 

*The  weaver  struggled  to  master 
his  passion,  and  after  a  pause,  said, 
cafanfy,  "Take  no  trouble  about  the 
rose-coloured  silk,  Herr  Pfeifer :  dose 
my  account,  or  pay  me  my  six  tnalers. 
I  work  no  more  for  you." 

'The principal  looked  amazed.  Herr 
Brnon  wiiriiea  to  interposa 

'"Spare  your  words,"  said  Haase; 


"men  are  not  to  be  treated  so.  The 
time  will  come  when  no  respectable 
weaver  will  come  near  your  ware- 
room." 

'The  principal  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment whether  or  not  to  part  with  his 
best  workman  for  so  small  a  matter, 
when  a  warning  word  came  from  the 
next  room,  through  the  tube:— "Let 
the  fellow  go;  he  get»  better  pay  than 
any  one  else,  and  he  is  always  turning 
up  his  nose  at  my  goods.  He  had  the 
impudence  to  say  I  gave  him  light 
weight,  and  that  my  sugar  was  damp 
—the  rascal"  His  sister's  word  de- 
cided it  The  weaver  was  obliged  to 
leave  three  of  lus  six  thalers  in  plecke, 
until  he  should  return  the  woo£n 
spools  which  belonged  to  the  master, 
mkI  which  were  wortii  about  ten 
fpxwchen.  Then  with  a  suppressed 
imprecation  he  left  the  roonau 

Such  scenes  followed  one  after  an- 
other, and  before  we  leave  them  we 
must  take  one  look  at  the  worthy  sis- 
ter of  the  principal  who  presided  over 
the  storeroom  or  shop. 

'This  worthy  lady  wore  an  old, 
crumpled,  dark-yeUow  silk  dress,  and 
indulged  in  two  laree  bunches  of  false 
ourlBj,  surmounted  oy  a  large  blonde 
cap,  full  of  faded  flowers.  In  this  gay 
dress,  it  was  rather  comical  to  see 
her  weighing  out  su^  or  coffee,  or 
dispensing  most  unmviting  -  looking 
blue-paper  padcets  of  butter  or  soap. 
All  was  busy  in  the  neighbouring 
wareroom;  one  could  hear  the  scales 
clinking,  and  the  spools  rattling,  and 
the  murmuring  talk  and  now  and 
then  a  sharp  intercnange  of  words 
between  brother  and  sister,  when  any 
unlucky  victim,  deductions  made-, 
came  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fira 

'"Three  thalers  to  the  account  of 
Frau  Miiller,"  echoed  through  the 
tube;  and  so  announced,  the  weaver's 
wife  presently  appeared  before  Frau- 
lein  Pfeffer. 

'"Take  a  seat,**  said  she,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  her  book.  "Ah, 
here  are  two  thalers  to  your  ac- 
count; what  do  you  want,  my  good 
woman]"' 

'Frau  Miiller  produced  a  list  of  a 
number  of  articles,  an  infinitely  small 
quantity  of  each;  coffee,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  olive  and  lamp  oil,  a  woollen 
petticoat,  yam  to  knit,  and  a  Httle  bit 
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of  cotten  cloth  for  her  child.    In  all, 
a  thaler  and  twenty-four  groschen. 

* "  What  shaU  I  ^ve  vou  for  the  six 
groschen  that  remain?  said  Fraulein 
Pfeflfer.  "  Are  you  fond  of  stock-fish  ? 
There  is  nothing  more  healthy.  I'll 
tell  you  what:  do  your  husband  a 
kindness,  and  take  him  a  pound  of 
tobacco  for  two  groschen." 

*  "My  husband  does  not  smoke;  but 
I  will  take  the  fish,"  said  the  frau. 

*"The  fish  comes  to  two  groschen," 
said  the  lady,  "add  two  ells  of  riband 
to  that,  for  your  Simday  cap,  that  will 
make  five  groschen;  and,"  added  she, 
with  a  smile,  intended  to  be  very 
friendly,  "you  have  walked  so  far, 
you  will  be  all  the  better  of  a  glass  of 
liqueur  and  a  bit  of  bread;  that  makes 
t(^ether  six  groschen.  One  thaler 
twenty-four  groschen, .  and  six,  that 
makes  two  thalers." 

*  Quick  as  lightning  the  two  ells  of 
useless  riband  were  cut  off  for  the 
woman,  and  a  hard  biscuit,  and  a 
little  glass  of  rimmely  poured  out  of  a 
bottle  full  of  dead  flies,  set  before  her; 
and  the  poor  woman  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  them.  The  spirits  disor- 
dered her  stomach,  and  she  had  to  go 
through  a  very  painful  family  scene  At 
home  with  her  nusband,  who,  from  his 
sedentanr  life,  could  not  taste  dried 
fish;  and  was  really  quite  furious,  and 
with  some  reason,  when  he  saw  the 
two  ells  of  useless  riband,  which  had 
cost  three  hard-earned  groschen.' 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  show 
how  this  hard-hearted  man  is  finally 
brought  to  justice.  The  sketch  we 
have  given  will  have  interested,  we 
hope,  some  of  our  readers;  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  story,  with  which 
we  must  now  proceed.  We  have  no 
time  to  follow  our  hero  in  his  visits  to 
Emma,  and  to  his  old  friend  Burbus. 
Years  pass  on,  and  Herr  Stieglitz's 
malady  increases;  in  a  fit  of  frenzy, 
he  attempts  to  loll  Herr  Specht,  ana 
as  the  frenzy  wore  off,  life  ebbed  also, 
but  reason  returned,  and  he  dies,  im- 

Eloring  his  wife  to  beware  of  the 
ypocrite  she  has  trusted.  The  good 
woman  is  too  high  principled  herself 
to  find  it  possible  to  think  ill  of  a 
man  who  makes  a  great  profession  of 
religion:  stilly  she  is  somewhat  shaken 
in  her  faith  m  Specht,  and  our  hero 
rises  as  he  sinks  in  her  favour.  Death 
has  also  been  busy  in  the  garden- 


house,  and  Emma  is  left  an  orphan, 
and  destitute;  and  she  is  glad  to  take 
the  situation  of  humble  companion  to 
Madame  Stieglitz.  Specht  and  our 
hero  are  rivals  for  her  hand.  Our 
hero  behaves  as  foolishly  as  possible; 
misunderstands  Emma,  and  oecomes 
thoroughly  imhappy;  and  to  drown 
care,  spends  his  time  with  idle  young 
men,  as  gay  and  as  riotous,  if  not 
quite  so  coarse,  as  Burbus'  old  com- 
panions. Balls  and  dancing,  and  be- 
ing rude  to  the  patient  Emma,  natu- 
rally onlv  increase  his  unhappiness; 
his  gay  doings  appear  as  sins  in  the 
eyes  of  the  strict  Madame  Stie^tz, 
coming  to  her  as  they  do  with  height- 
ened colours  from  Herr  Specht,  who 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  doing 
the  yoimg  man  an  ii^ury,  and  finaUy 
nearly  succeeds  in  ruining  him.  Thanks 
to  Herr  Specht,  our  hero  gets  into  a 
very  serious  scrape  with  the  old  lady, 
from  which,  however,  he  extricates 
himself,  with  the  benefit  of  purchased 
experience,  far  more  valuable  than 
good  advice. 

Here  also  begins  his  reconciliation 
with  Emma;  he  meets  her  on  the  stair, 
and  says,  * "  I  come  this  moment  from 
our  mistress:  I  have  proved  to  her 
how  falsely  I  nave  been  accused.  Yes, 
falsely,"  I  repeat;  "  but  you,  Emma, 
you  have  never  reaHj  believed  evil  of 
me?" 

*She  turned  away  her  face,  and 
shook  her  head. 

'"Emma,"  I  continued,  "let  me 
take  your  hand,  even  for  one  moment, 
vour  dear  hand.  Truly,  tnily,  it  is  not 
kind  in  you  to  be  always  so  cold  and  for- 
mal with  me;  indeed,  indeed  it  is  not" 

* "  I  know  not,"  said  the  young  girl; 
and  looked  at  me  with  her  huge,  clear, 
blue  eyes  full  of  tears. 

* "  You  know  not  why  you  are  so 
hard  on  me  1"  I  said,  with  emotion. 
"Ah,  that  is  doubly  hard." 

* "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hard,"  said 
she;  "but  how  can  it  be  otherwise! 
We  have  become  strangers — ^you  to  me, 
and  I  to  you." 

*" Strangers— quite  strangers!"  I 
said,  sadly;  and  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
spair let  her  hand  go. 

***How  can  it  be  otherwise?"  she 
said,  sorrowfully.  "  You  go  out  when- 
ever you  can,  you  do  not  care  for  me: 
oh,  you  are  very,  very  wrong."  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
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theO;  rousing  herself,  added,  with 
dignity,  **  I  came  to  this  house,  where, 
besides  voursel^  there  was  out  one 
honest  heart,  Madame  Stieglitz;  I 
came  here  in  fidl  confidence  that  you 
would  shelter  and  protect  me,  as  a 
brother  would  a  sister." 

^'^Yes,"  I  interrupted,  bitterly,  "as 
a  broker  would  a  sister." 

* "  And  you  have  done  nothing  for 
me,  nothing;  from  the  moment  I  came 
here,  you  seemed  utterly  indifferent 
about  me;  and  why,  I  know  not" 

'  "Why,  Emmar  I  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately: "why?  I  wiH  tell  you  why. 
Because  I  love  you,  and  you  coldly 
r^ect  my  love.  Oh,  you  have  been 
very  unkind  to  me.  I  have  sought 
amusement  out  of  this  house,  amuso^ 
ment  which  afforded  me  no  pleasure, 
which  I  loathed,  while  one  kmd  word 
firom  you  here  would  have  rendered 
me  inexpressiblv  happy;  one  kind 
WOTd,  one  look  of  encouragement  from 
your  dear  eyes,  one  little  sentence,  'I 
Jove  you/  but  that  would  have  been 
asking  too  much,"  I  added,  bitterly. 
"  I  see  that  only  too  well  now." ' 

'A  long  painful  pause  followed.  To 
break  it,  I  said  at  last— "What  way 
can  I  protect  you,  the  favourite  of 
Madame  Stie^tz,  the  mistress  in  fact 
of  tiie  house  r 

'She  looked  anxiously  round,  and 
whispered,  "Protect  me  from  the  book- 
keeper." 

*  ^The  book-keeper ! "  I  cried;  "what 
does  Herr  Specht  want?" 

*"He  persecutes  me  with  atten- 
tions;" and  she  added,  shyly,  "with 
offersw" 

'"With  offers!" 

'Her  {see  and  neck  became  scarlet 

•"With  offers!"  I  repeated.  "What 
does  he  propose  ?" 

'"His  himd,  I  presume,"  she  said, 
very  low,  and  hesitatingly. 

*  His  hand,  indeed ! "  I  cried,  scorn- 
fully^ "  his  hand  indeed;  he  has  not 
the  impudence.  Herr  Specht  and 
you?— it  is  too  bad." 

'"The  idea  is  repulsive  enough," 
said  she,  looking  up  with  her  clear 
honest  eye&  "But  what  can  I  do?  Were 
I  to  speak  to  our  mistres&  you  know 
how  she  esteems  Herr  Specht,  and 
I  am,  alas !  so  forlorn  and  alone  in  the 
worlo.  But  I  have  spoken  to  the 
doctor." 

'"And  what  said  he?" 


' "  He  got  into  a  passion,  and  said, 
'  I  thought  it  would  be  so,'  and  gave 
me  a  letter  to  give  our  mistress,  should 
Herr  Specht  ever  press  the  matter 
further.'' 

'"So,"  cried  I:  "give  me  the  letter." 

' "  I  would  willingly,  for  the  sight  of 
the  paper  makes  me  feel  uncomfort- 
able, but  I  dare  not;  the  doctor  or- 
dered me  to  give  it  to  no  one  but  her- 
self. Go,  go;  I  hear  some  one  coming." ' 

The  effect  of  this  conversation  is  to 
make  our  friend  thoroughly  repent  of 
his  idle  ways,  and  resolve  to  give  one 
closing  supper  to  his  friends,  and  break 
off  from  tneir  company. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  this  enter- 
tainment was  to  take  place,  our  hero 
takes  a  letter  to  the  banker's  from 
Biadame  Stieglitz,  as  he  believes, 
drawing  five  hundred  thalers:  he  puts 
the  money  into  his  pocket,  and  repairs 
to  his  feast.  The  supper  was  charm- 
ing, the  young  men  swore  eternal 
fnendship,  a  thousand  witty  things 
were  said  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
little  company,  and  many  an  over- 
flowing ^lass  was  quaffed  to  their  un- 
dying friendship.  At  a  late  hour,  our 
hero  nad  enougn  to  do  to  get  his  friend 
the  banker's  clerk  home  at  all.  He 
himself  awoke  next  morning,  with  a 
frightful  headache,  and  yet  some 
faint  sense  of  relief  that  the  last  of 
these  ordes  was  over.  He  stretched 
his  hand  out  for  his  pocket-book- 
there  it  was;  but  the  small  parcel 
with  the  five  hundred  thalers  was 
gona  What  to  do;  where  to  turn; 
nothing  could  be  worse  !  He  went  to 
his  friend  the  banker's  clerk:  he  got 
little  comfort  there;  he  was  ill  in  bed, 
and  eroaned.  'If  you  were  as  drunk 
as  r  was  last  night,  you  probably 
threw  it  away  in  the  street'  But 
neither  in  the  street  nor  anywhere 
else  is  the  money  to  be  found.  He 
unfortunately  delays  all  Sunday  tell- 
ing his  mistress,  m  hope  of  finding 
the  parcel  This  gives  Specht  time  to 
hear  of  his  loss,  and  to  get  Madame 
Stieglitz's  letter  from  the  banker, 
which  she  proves  to  be  a  forcery. 
Our  hero's  concealing  what  had  oc- 
curred puts  him  even  more  in  the 
wrong,  and  Madame  Stieglitz,  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt,  bids  him  a  tearful 
farewell  She  wiU  not  prosecute  nor 
expose  him,  but  they  must  part  for 
ever.    He  must  go  in  two   ays. 
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HeiT  Specht  takes  advantage  of  his 
disgrace  to  press  his  suit  with  Emma; 
our  hero  comes  forward  to  shield  her 
from  hia  pursuit,  and  kicks  him  down- 
stairs. Appearances,  however,  com- 
promise both  him  and  Emma.  He  had 
one  compensation,  however,  in  the 
following  scene,  which  we  shall  ex- 
tract. How  he  got  so  conveniently 
into  the  outer  room  as  to  hear  and 
see  all  that  passed  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber: or  how  he  reconciled  his  position 
with  his  conscience,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  explain:  enough^  he  is  in  the  ante- 
room, and  sees  into  the  room  within. 

'The  old  lady  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  on  a  stool  at  her  feet  my 
cousin  Emma.  Her  head  was  buried 
in  the  old  woman's  lap;  one  could  see 
she  was  sobbing,  and  the  braids  of 
her  long  golden  hair  were  unbound, 
and  fell  over  her  shoulders.  Madame 
StieglitB  held  a  letter  close  to  the 
light,  and  read  it  with  visible  agita- 
tion, while  with  the  other  hand  she 
stroked  the  maiden's  soft  hair.  At 
last  she  laid  the  letter  down,  and 
shook  her  head:  then  tenderly  raised 
the  girl's  face,  and  said.  *'My  poor  dear 
child." 

'"You  do  not  believe  I  did  any- 
thing wrong,  do  you  ?  "  sobbed  the  girl 

'"No,  my  child,"  said  the  old  lady, 
kindlv.  "I  believed  your  story  fix)m 
the  first;  and  now  this  letter  you 
have  given  me  from  the  doctor — ^how 
long  have  you  had  it  1" 

'Since  soon  after  I  came  to  your 
house.** 

'"True;  and  about  four  weeks  pre- 
vious the  unfortunate  Theresa  left. 
It  is  terrible,  too  terrible.'* 

"'Forgive  me  one ,  question,  one 
prayer,"  said  Emma,  imploringly. 
You  will  not  hand  over  the  atl'air 
— ^my  cousin's  affair — ^to  the  court  of 
justice  —  as  —  as  —  the  book-keeper 
thrftatened?" 

'"Heaven  forbid,"  answered  she. 
"  I  never  would  have  done  so,  even  if 
the  young  man  had  not  had  so  warm 
an  advocate  as  you,  my  dear  chQd. 
This  paper  here,  pointing  to  the  letter, 
makes  me  anticipate  tiie  discovery  of 
dreadful  villany,  too  dreadful  to  be- 
lieve. You  feel  sure,  mv  child,  that 
your  cousin  is  innocent  ? ' 

'  The  young  girl  half  raised  herself, 
and  holding  up  her  right  hand,  said, 
solemnly,    So  truly  as  I  believe  in 


God,  and  in  ^  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment,  so  truly  do  I  believe 
him  innocent." 

'"So!  so!  damsel,"  said  Madame 
Stieglitz,  kissing  her  forehead.  "You 
are  a  keen  partmn,  and  take  a  great 
interest,  more  than  a  cousinly  interest, 
in  your  cousin?" 

'There  was  a  pause.  Emma  bent  her 
face  down  on  the  good  woman's  hand, 
then  she  raised  it,  and  said,  softly, 
"Why  should  I  have  a  secret  fromyou, 
you  who  have  been  as  good  to  me  as 
if  ^ou  had  been  my  mother  ?  Yes  ! 
it  IS  more  than  cousinlv  love.  Forgive 
me.  I  have  owned  this  to  no  one, 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  to  no  one:  but 
I  do  love  my  cousin.  I  love  him  more 
than  all  the  world,  more  than  my*  own 
mother,  more  than  you,  my  second 
mother;  I  woiild  leave  idl  to  follow 
him.  and  all  the  more  willingly  would 
I  fouow  him.  wwe  he  in  disgrace  and 
misfortune ! 

'The  old  w(»nan  looked  with  glis- 
teninff  eyes  at  the  speaker:  then  laid 
both  her  hands  on  her  head,  and  said, 
"God  bless  thee,  my  child,  and  let  us 
pray  to  Him  for  fight  from  above, 
that  he  may  not  go  away  in  disgrace 
and  misfortune." ' 

Affairs  having  come  to  the  worst, 
the  tide  begins  to  turn.  Doctor  Bur- 
bus  appears,  and  scolds  our  hero,  as  he 
indeed  deserved,  and  convinces  Ma- 
dame Stieglitz  that  there  never  was 
a  greater  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
than  Specht  In  the  middle  of  this 
the  head  banker  appears,  with  the 
packet  of  five  hunored  thalers  in  his 
hand;  which  our  hero  and  his  boon 
companion  had  carelessly  contrived  to 
leave  in  the  banker's  strong  box,  instead 
of  taking  it  with  theuL  Our  hero  is 
relieved  from  all  blame  in  this  matter, 
except  carelessness— but  the  forgeiy 
remains  against  him.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, like  a  fiash  of  lightning,  memory 
brings  back  a  long-foi^gotten  anec- 
dote, which  makes  the  whole  clear. 
The  doctor  explains  that  now  it  is 
dear  there  was  no  intention  of  abscond- 
ing with  the  money;  the  very  careless- 
ness proves  that  Can  Herr  Specht 
throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
letter?* 

'The  book-keeper  dirt^ged  his 
shoulders,  and  cast  up  his  eyes;  but  I 
stepped  forward  firmly,  and  answered 
the  doctor's  question  fwr  him.   "  I  be- 
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liere  I  know  who  wrote  the  signature, 
&Dd  can  guess  who  filled  up  the  letter, 
and  laid  it  on  my  desL"  Ev^y  one 
looked  at  me  amazed,  and  Spedifs 
iHazen  face  was  somewhat  clouded. 
*'I  wrote  the  signature  myself,  and  in 
your  presence,  Herr  Specht" — His 
countenance  fell,  as  he  stuttered,  **In 
my  presence  1 "— "  Yes,  in  your  pre- 
sence. Do  you  not  remember  that 
evening,  long  ago,  when  we  spoke 
about  Madame  Stieglitz's  handwrit- 
ing, and  you  said  it  was  impossible  to 
imitate  it;  and  jestingly  dared  me  to 
write  her  name  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ?** 

'  "A  most  barefaced  piece  of  inven- 
tion." said  the  book-keeper,  with  fold- 
ed hands;  "a  truly  dreadful  lie— so 
heh>  me  Heaven.*' 

*K  you  can  prove  this,**  said  the 
banker,  "you  will  have  done  a  great 
deal" 

'"Yes !  proofs,  proofs !"  cried  Bur- 
bos. 

*"I  recc^nise  this  •paper,  with  the 
signature,"  I  continued,  "to  be  the 
one  I  then  wrote,  and  which  Herr 
Specht  threw  carelessly  into  a  ^reen 
morocco  portfolio^  with  a  steel  dasp- 
and  along  with  it  several  sheets  of 
paper,  on  which  I  had  practised  the 
aifliature  before  I  completely  succeed- 
e(L  K  the  portfolio  is  examined, 
probably  these  other  papers  will  be 
lound."' 

Herr  Specht  is  very  willing  to  go 
for  the  portfolio,  and  get  out  of  the 


room;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  go 
alone.  The  okl  lady  accompanies 
him.  After  a  long  absence,  she  re- 
turns aloncL  and  announces  that 
Specht  is  to  leave  the  house  next  day. 
Tne  good  old  woman  is  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed at  the  guilt  and  hypocrisy  of 
her  long-trustedderk.  But  every  one 
else  rejoices  that  the  villain  is  finally 
unmasked,  and  our  hero  receives  con- 
gratulations and  reproof  on  all  hands: 
and  the  friends  depart  Emma  can 
only  weep  her  joy,  and  kneels  at  her 
old  fiiend's  feet* 

'"My  children,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, while  she  stretched  out  one  hand 
to  me,  and  laid  the  other  on  the 
maiden's  head— "my  children  God 
has  protected  you;  he  has  brougntyou 
through  your  troubles;  you  love  each 
other— I  rejoice  to  know  that  you  do; 
so  let  me  arrange  your  future  pro- 
spects for  you.  I  have  no  one  now  in 
the  world;  you  also  are  nearly  equaUy 
alone;  do  ycm  think  that  we  could 
spend  our  days  together  in  peace  and 
happiness?  I  will  be  your  mother, 
you  shall  be  my  children— yes,  my 
childreiL  with  all  the  right  of  tender- 
ness ana  love.*" 

We  shall  drop  the  curtain  on  this 
happy  family-picture,  and  leave  our 
hero,  in  full  confidence  that,  with 
Emma  by  his  side,  his  future  'Wan- 
del'  in  fife  will  be  as  irreproach- 
able as  his  'Handel'  has  been  success- 
ful 
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No.  VII.— MAGIC   BALM. 

BY  MOODY  ROBINSON,  ESQUIRE. 

Now  years  went  on  with  Moody;  and  the  lines. 
That  crept  unwatch*d  to  stations  'neath  his  eyes, 

Mark'd  ancient  Time,  with  all  his  old  designs 
To  hide  his  coming,  till  o'erhead  he  flies; 

To  come  a  stranger,  when  he  claims  his  own, 

Nor  tell  that  youth  is  going,  till  it's  flown. 

It's  quite  amusing  when  a  man  discovers 
He  isn't  quite  the  beau  he  was  of  yore. 

Some  time  around  the  fact  he  weakly  hovers. 
At  lenffth  he  says,  *  It's  true— but  what  a  l)ore  I' 

Perhaps  he  tells  his  nearest  friends  about  it: 

He's  very  shock'd  to  find  they  never  doubt  it 
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And  80  with  Moody.    Slowly  gather'd  round 
The  uBoal  signs,  and  in  their  usual  order, 
That  sweet,  fresh  youth  was  faintly  losing  ground, 
And  being  routed  in  complete  disorder. 
He  was  no  loiter  young;  and  yet  alive, 
Unwon,  unwe(^  and  nearly  thfrty-five. 

First  went  his  brown  and  curling  hair. 
His  broaden'd  temples  slowly  Rowing  bare. 
*Twas  movinc,  quite,  to  hear  mm,  as  ne  called. 
On  making  the  discovery,  *  Fm  bald* 
Then  went  he  wild  for  ev'ry  kind  of  stuff 
To  keep  the  hair  from  falling,  though  enough 
'  Still  came  away  to  put  him  out  of  humour. 

And  make  a  profit  for  the  bland  perfumer. 
With  zeal  he  read  Erasmus  Wilson's  book. 
Then  to  hard  brushes  and  cold  water  took; 
Then  to  soft  brushes  and  the  water  warm, 
Which,  if  no  good,  at  least  perform*d  no  harm; 
Then  he  found  out  a  talented  professor 
In  an  old  bankrupt  ci-devant  hairdresser, 
Who  rubb'd  his  scalp  with  something  aromatic. 
That  made  him  smart,  and  almost  raised  a  blister. 
To  soothe  it,  the  professor  diplomatic 
Talk'd  of  his  cures.    Meanwhile,  a  bustling  sister 
Announced,  from  time  to  time,  with  careless  stating. 
That  ev'ry  kind  of  noble  was  in  waiting 
To  have  the  head  bedaub'd— in  such  profusion 
(The  waiting-room  was  surely  in  confusion). 
That  Moody  thought— a  thought  that  quite  appall'd- 
*  The  whole  nobility  are  growing  bald.' 

The  learned  man  would  say, '  A  few  more  touches, 

And  then  we've  done.    Maria,  call  the  duchess.' 

Thus  Moody  was  consoled  in  this  affair: 

It  seem'd  to  be  hon  ton  to  lose  the  hair. 

Not  long  this  homage  fashion  could  he  render; 

His  hair  grew  not,  although  his  head  grew  tender. 

The  great  professor  swore  all  satisfactory; 

In  spite  or  all,  his  patient  crew  refractory. 

No  doubt  the  system  raised  the  latter's  ire— 

His  head  was  soon  just  like  a  ball  of  fire. 

He  cared  not  whether  all  his  locks  should  fall; 

He  wish'd  his  head  was  off— hair,  scalp,  and  all. 

But  soon  he  tried  one  with  a  higher  voucher— 
So  well  described  by  Dickens  as  Miss  Moudier. 
She  bled  his  ipocket  with  another  notion; 
Her  source  of  income  was  a  cooling  lotion. 
She  cool'd  her  client  soon— to  her  disaster; 
He  found  his  gold  went  fast—  his  hair  went  faster. 

He  tried  one  more  professor.    Of  him  'twas  true 
His  system  had  not  fail'd— for  'twas  quite  new. 
This  was  a  man  who'd  ev'rything  in  hand. 
From  sweeping  crossings  to  a  chief  command; 

Suick  and  clever^  with  the  best  intentions, 
e'd  ruin'd  all  his  friends  with  new  inventions. 
Not  that  the  schemes  themselves  could  be  assail'd. 
For  none  were  fairly  tried,  so  none  had  fail'd; 
But  that  their  companies— oh,  strange  fatality! — 
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Had  never  lived  to  work  them  in  reality. 

A  board,  directors,  and  a  noble  name, 

Were  placed  before  the  public  as  a  claim 

(Although  some  people  said,  'as  tricky  snares  'X 

Some  very  wmlJiy  persons  paid  up  shares; 

But  as  the  thing  was  paying  twelve  per  cent 

The  speculation  to  perdition  went,  , 

Where  the  promoteov  should  have — though  'tis  known 

They'd  only  gone,  at  pretenty  to  Boulogne. 

For  the  shareholders  no  one  had  a  pity — 

They're  always  being  ruin'd  in  the  city. 

The  heart  gets  blunted,  when  a  things  the  fashion; 

So  the  good  public  pour'd  its  bland  compassion 

On  him  (now  crush  d)  who'd  first  unfurl  d  the  scheme, 

Who'd  lost,  poor  wretch,  the  profits  of  a  dream. 

He  drank  in  all  they  gave,  poor,  ruin'd  brother, 

Retired  for  a  time,  then  dream'a  another. 

Some  said  he  was  a  rogue,  some  an  actor, 

Some  a  martyr,  some  a  benefactor. 

He  was,  at  least,  of  use  unto  the  nation. 

By  bringing  on  the  cause  of  emigration; 

For  many  widows'  sons,  all  through  his  failures, 

Had  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  two  AustraUas. 

His  public  credit  grew^  so  mudi  it  gain'd 
(Somehow  his  private  ditto  rather  wiuied) 
That  oft  he  managed  from  his  brains  to  rake  up 
Schemes  that  the  government  should  take  up; 
The  plans  were  worth  a  nation— too  extensive 
For  private  enterprise,  besides  expensive. 
'  Would  they  succeed  r  some  douDting  booby  cried 
How  could  the  world  know  that  untU  it  tri^? 
And  as  he  drew  them  with  unstinted  measure — he 
Found  them  well  taken  at  the  Treasury,  ^ 

And  so  the  schemes,  without  the  least  intention. 
Became  a  theme  for  faction  and  contention: 
A  thousand  persons  met  to  thank  the  founder. 
And  platform  speakers  howl'd  him  forth  a  wonder. 
He  would  have  triumph'd — ^that  without  a  doubt. 
Had  not  his  friends  the  ministers  gone  out; 
For  those  succeeding  condemn'd  it  in  this  diction- 
It  was  a  shameful  scheme—a  job~a  fiction. 

Moody  had  met  this  schemer  at  his  club. 

And  told  him  thoughtlessly  this  pain  and  trouble; 

When  suddenly,  the  other  said,  he'd  rub 

A  stuff  he  Imew^  that  made  the  pain  grow  double. 

He'd  thought  of  turning  fanner— but  didn't  care, 

JL  'stead  of  grain,  he  took  to  growing  hair. 

Tne  thought  once  raised,  this  eneigetic  man 

At  once  adopted  his  projected  plan; 

That  day  he  hired  rooms— a  total  floor. 

And  plaiced  a  brass  announcement  on  the  door. 

He'd  one  mysterious  chamber— where  at  ease, 

He'd  rub  your  tresses,  and  receive  your  fees; 

Whatever  was  the  stuff  he  dared  to  stick  in, 

'Tis  true  that  Moody's  locks  began  to  thicken. 

About  this  time,  with  London  rather  bored. 
Leaving  his  hirsute  honoTirs  unrestored, 
Vou  XXVL  I 
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Moody  left  town— nor  long  had  been  away, 
Before  the  new  professor,  ev'rjr  day, 
Wrote,  till  M.  answered  (like  his  hasty  ways), 
With  a  short  letter  full  of  handsome  praise. 

Not  long  'twas  done,  before  he  felt  anno^d 

With  im  strange  lo(^  his  dearest  friendb  emj^'d; 

Not  glances  of  aToidanoe—for  much  nearer 

And  closer  came  they  often— looking  dearer. 

The  ladies  oft  would  change  tlie  pli^ul  wile 

Into  a  elanoe  above,  and  covered  smile. 

When  freshly  introduced,  it  made  him  bitter. 

To  see  tiie  party  trying  not  to  titter. 

Good  sracious !  what's  the  matter  %  why  so  flout  him  ? 

Was  there  something  risible  about  him? 

But  BtiU  he  saw.  wherever  now  he  went, 

The  menticm  of  nis  name  magnetic  sent 

A  shock  of  laughter  tiiroudi  the  gather'd  party. 

Politely  under  kept— yet  aoubtless  hearty. 

Vex'd  to  be  made  a  butt,  and  yet  too  proud 

To  ask  the  reason,  or  complain  aloud. 

He  journeyed  home,  and  soon  r^oin'd  his  duk 

Where  s(mie  young  grinner  ask'd  him  to  a  *ruo.* 

Whatever  was  the  joke,  it  brought  a  burst 

(And  not  indeed  the  last — although  the  first) 

Of  rolUnff  lai]^hter  from  the  men  assembled, 

That  peu'd  until  the  chandeliers  trembled. 

One  mom  when  he  was  thou^tful,  searching  after 
The  cause  that  made  him  sucn  a  theme  for  laughter, 
A  lady  friend  call'd  in— one  of  that  host 
Who  know  more  gossip  than  the  *  Morning  Post' 
After  some  talk,  Sie  said,  *I  want  to  know- 
Now  tell  me,  Moody,  does  it  make  it  growl' — 
*It  grow !— fflTOW  what?*  he  imswered,  with  an  air 
[\ '       That  seem'd  half-guessing  somethii^ — *  Why,  the  hair !  '- 
*The  hair  I'  he  cried,  his  visage  growing  pala — 
*  The  hair,  of  course,'  she  said;  t^ou  cannot  fail 
To  know  that  lately,  almost  eveiywher^ 
Your  name's  connected  with  a  stuflf  for  nair. 
Perhaps  you  don't:  I  know  you  of  those  readers 
Who  only  condescend  to  skim  the  "leaders." 
You  scarce  can  touch  a  ioumal,  but  you'll  find 
That  Mr  Bobinson  speaks  out  Ids  mmd 
Of  this  rare  stuff    And  could  you  do  it  better- 
Hie  notices  contain  yourveiy  letter. 
And  all  the  world  w^ards  you-^-pray  be  calm— 
A  walking  sample  of  tlie  Jfaaic  Balm, 
Look,  here  it  is— "Publish'd  by  desire, 
The  note  of  Moody  Bobinson,  Esquire, 
This  noted  and  distinguiah'd  man  of  fashion *' ' 

*Hold ! '  cried  our  hero,  in  a  tow'ring  passion. 
Til  wring  the  fellow's  neck.'    Without  adieu, 
Like  arrow  from  a  bow  down  street  he  flew; 
Nor  till  he  reach'd  those  chambers  did  he  stop. 
The  place  had  been  converted  to  a  sho\) — 
A  shop  for  Ma^c  Balm;  and  horror!  there 
A  portrait  of  himself,  with  such  a  head  of  hair— 
Profuse  and  wonderful— curling — stiff  as  bristle — 
There  too,  in  gilded  frame,  his  own  qnstle. 
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He  roshM  within— his  fonner  friend  had  flown. 
Two  months  before,  to  sheltering  Boulogne; 
And  'fore  he  went,  to  make  the  visit  better, 
He'd  sold  tiie  bus'ness,  bahn,  and  Moody's  letter. 

The  present  owner  claim'd  to  have  a  right 
To  keep  the  latter  i^  the  public  si^t; 
Not  that  he  acknowledgment  refused. 
That  Moody's  confidence  had  been  abused; 
But  as  a  trader  he'd  been  early  taught  it, 
That  eveiything  was  his  when  he  had  bought  it 
So  Moody  for  the  note  was  forced  to  pay. 
Then  vanish'd  from  the  town  for  many  a  day. 


FISHWIVES. 

*AU  mad  to  speak  and  none  to  hearkeD, 
They  set  the  Tery  dogs  a  barkioff; 
No  ohaUering  makes  so  load  a  am 
As  fishwives  o'er  a  cap  of  gin. '— Swirr. 


It  18  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  trace  the  professional  and  moral 
lineaments  on  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind, and  to  see  how  habits,  and 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  are 
transmitted  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  without 
scarc^  any  discrepancy  or  variation. 
The  soldier,  the  sauor,  the  lawyer,  the 
merchant  the  physician,  the  authoii 
the  comeoian,  the  poet,  tne  critic,  ana 
the  painter,  have  all  some  peculiari- 
ties connected  with  their  respective 
avocations,  which  neither  time  nor 
place  materially  changes.  We  recog- 
nise the  same  mental  and  social  phy- 
siognomy in  every  age,  and  under 
every  clime.  And  the  same  thing  may 
be  traced,  though  with  somewhat  less 
distinctness,  in  all  the  professional 
walks  of  life,  however  humble  or  un- 
obtrusive. 

This  moral  fixity  in  manners  is  the 
baeds  of  ihe  laws  of  our  inward  na- 
ture. It  is  the  pincinle  on  which  we 
frame  declarations,  ana  rules,  and  j  udg- 
ments,  and  conclusions  respecting  hu- 
man life  and  character.  Were  tiiere  no- 
thing indelibly  imprinted  on  society, 
nothing  could  be  useful  or  interesting 
ren)ecting  its  past  history.  All  woula 
be  tike  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  where 
eveiy  movement  is  isolated  and  tran- 
sitory, and  nothing  is  left  as  a  perma- 
nent record  of  past  agitation. 


The  fishwomen  of  all  ages  have 
faithfully  preserved  their  general 
habits,  and  phases  of  character.  They 
have  been  noted  for  their  eloquent 
vulgarity,  their  sturdy  independence, 
their  unscrupulous  extortion,  their 
superstitious  feelings,  and  their  clan- 
nish attachmenta  The  causes  of  these 
fixed  features  in  their  intellectual  and 
mwal  character  are  various,  but  may 
be  chiefly  referable  to  the  uncertainty 
connected  with  the  supply  of  their 
vendible  commodities;  the  perishable 
nature  of  these  commodities;  the  luxu- 
rious and  dainty  light  in  which  they 
are  in  several  countries  and  seasons 
viewed  as  articles  of  food;  and  the 
risks  and  dangers  to  which  a  fisher- 
man's life  is  perpetually  ein)osed. 
These,  collectivelv  and  individually, 
may  be  considerea  as  'the  efficient,  if 
not  the  proximate,  causes  of  that  cus- 
tinct  umty  of  character  of  this  race  of 
ffrondeusey  from  the  earliest  times  till 
the  present  hour,  in  eveiy  nation  and 
clima 

The  constant  habit  of  intermarry- 
inff  among  each  other,  so  invariably 
adhered  to  in  fishing  communities, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries,  has 
excited  the  attention  of  some  modem 
writ^«  and  philanthropists;  and  the^ 
have  been  IcnI  to  suggest  that,  if  this 
custom  were  broken  in  upon,  a  more 
decided    improvement    and    diange 
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would  be  effected  in  the  general  de- 
portment of  fishwomen.  They  would 
DC  more  refined,  domesticated,  cleanly, 
and  polite  in  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  the  world. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea.  More  than 
three  centuries  ajgo,  if  not  farther 
back  than  that,  similar  schemes  were 
suggested  in  Italy  for  the  attainment 
of  the  same  ends.  We  have  an  Italian 
fable  on  the  subject,  published  at 
Venice,  which  gives  us  the  pith  of  the 
matter  in  few  words,  and  shows  us 
ho^  the  question  did  then  stand,  and 
does  now,  in  reference  to  this  attempt- 
ed improvement  among  a  certain  class 
of  European  society.  The  fable  runs 
thus: — 

*  A  man  of  fashion  and  distinction, 
in  rambling  one  day  through  a  fishing 
village,  accosted  one  of  the  fishermen 
with  tne  remark,  that  he  wondered 
greatlv  that  men  of  his  line  of  life 
should  chiefly  confine  themselves,  in 
their  matrimonial  connections,  to  wo- 
men of  their  own  caste,  and  not  take 
them  from  other  classes  of  society, 
where  a  greater  security  would  be  ob- 
tained for  their  wives  keeping  a  house 
properly,  and  rearing  a  family  more 
m  accordance  with  the  refinements 
and  courtesies  of  life.  To  this  the 
fisherman  replied,  that  to  him,  and 
men  of  his  laborious  profession,  such 
wives  as  they  usually  took  were  as 
indispensable  to  their  vocation  as  their 
boats  and  net&  Their  wives  took 
their  fish  to  market,  obtained  bait  for 
their  lines,  mended  their  nets,  and 
performed  a  thousand  different  and 
necessary  things,  which  husbands 
could  not  do  for  themselves,  and  which 
women  taken  from  any  other  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  society  would  be 
totally  unable,  to  do.  "The  labour 
and  the  drudgery  of  our  wives,"  conti- 
nued he,  "  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
peculiar  craft,  and  cannot  by  any  means 
De  dispensed  with,  without  entaUing 
irreparable  iigury  upon  our  social  in- 
teresta" 

*  MoBAL. — ^This  is  one  among  many 
instances,  where  the  solid  and  the 
useful  must  take  precedence  before 
the  showy  and  the  elegant.'  * 

From  the  earliest  tmies  of  Grecian 
civilisation,  fishmongers,  male  and  fe- 
male, lived  in  perpetual  warfare  with 
the   whole  community.    They  were 
•  'Le  Favole,  Venice,  1661/  p.  96. 


noted  in  all  cities  and  districts  for 
their  insolence,  dishonesty,  vehement 
rhetoric,  lying,  and  extortion.  They 
were  designated  *  monsters,'  *»oi;gons,' 
*  homicides,'  'wild  beasts;'  and  in  one 
Greekplay,  the  *  Rogue-Hater,' it  is  said 
they  are  worse  than  usurers  and  quacks. 
Of  their  insolence  one  complainant 
says,  'Whenever  a  citizen  has  occa- 
sion to  address  a  great  functionary  of 
state,  he  is  sure  to  receive  a  cour- 
teous reply;  but,  if  he  should  venture 
a  word  of  expostulation  to  any  of 
these  execrable  fishwomen,  he  is  in- 
stantly overpowered  by  a  volley  of 
abuse.'  '  I  asked  one  of  these  women, 
tJieotherday,'sayBanother,  *thepriceof 
a  glaucus'  head;  but  she  looked  gloat- 
ingly upon  it,  and  deigned  not  a  word 
of  reply.  I  put  the  question  to  a 
neishoour  in  the  market,  who  forth- 
with be^;an  to  amuse  herself  by  play- 
ing with  a  polypus;  a  third  to  whom 
I  spoke  was  worse  than  either,  for 
she  at  once  flew  into  a  i)assionj  flared 
up,  choking,  and  swore  at  me  m  half- 
articulate  oaths.'  The  cbnstant  prac- 
tice of  the  fishmongering  fraternity  of 
swearing  that  stale  and  stinking  fish 
were  as  fresh  as  possible,  ana  only 
just  taken  out  of  the  water,  is  often 
mentioned  and  commented  on  by 
Greek  writers. 

'  The  ingenious  devices,'  sa3r8  a  Greek 
poet,  'had  recourse  to  by  our  fish- 
women, and  fish  -  factors  generally, 
plainly  show  the  superiorly  of  the 
tribe  to  our  own;  we  can  only  twist 
the  same  idea  a  hundred  ways;  but 
there  is  no  end  to  the  inventiveness 
of  these  dealers.  Look,  now.  at  their 
ingenuity.  Being  prohibited  by  law 
from  keeping  mh.  fresh  by  means  of 
the  watering-pot,  and  finding  that 
customers,  as  the  day  advances,  be- 
come more  and  more  shy,  two  sales- 
men agree  t()gether  to  get  up  a  mock 
fight  After  squaring  at  one  another 
for  some  time,  one,  at  a  preconcerted 
signal,  pretending  to  be  hurt,  falls 
under  the  other's  dIows,  and  amongst 
his  fisL  An  immediate  cry  for  water 
is  raised;  the  mock  bruiser  becomes  a 
mock  penitent,  and  now  stands  over 
the  body  of  his  vanquished  friend,  to 
rain  restorative  lympn  upon  him,  and 
by  the  time  his  clothes  are  completely 
saturated^  the  prostrate  man  revives; 
when  it  is  found  that  the  fish  also 
have  revived  by  the  same  process,  and 
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look  almost  as  fresh  and  invitiiig  as 
when  first  taken  out  of  the  water.' 
Another  trick  is  mentioned  by  a  Greek 
histodan.  He  says: 'Havinc  already 
pforchased  my  day's  supply  of  fish,  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  to  avoid  useless 
discussion,  I  put  down  a  piece  of 
money,  and  asked  for  the  diflFerence. 
On  receiving  the  change,  I  discovered 
a  deficiency.  I  pointed  it  out  to  the 
woman:  "See,  my  good  lady,  the 
chance  is  short** — "All  the  world,'* 
growled  she,  "knows  my  practice  is 
to  sell  by  the  iEcean  currency.*'  — 
"Well,  Imt  even  then  the  change  is 
short  on  your  own  showing.** —  Ah, 
sir,  you  are  very  dull,  I  see.  I  sell  by 
the  mint  of  .^gina,  but  I  pay  in 
Athenian  pieces.  Do  you  compre- 
hend the  matter  now?" ' 

The  law  had  often  to  step  in  be- 
tween the  sellers  of  fish  and  the  pur- 
chasers, to  protect  the  public  from 
outrageous  frauds  and  impostors.  We 
are  told  that  *no  legi^tor  after  Solon 
can  be  compared  to  Aristonicus,  who 
first  made  it  imperative  on  the  sellers 
of  fish  to  stand  by  the  side  of  their 
balances;  not  sitting  at  their  ease, 
contumaciously  to  cheat,  as  heretofore; 
and  it  will  be  a  still  further  improve- 
ment, should  our  legislature  require 
them  to  treat  with  their  customers 
suspended  to  one  of  these  uneasy  ma- 
chines by  which  the  divinities  are 
wont  to  descend  from  Olympus  to 
visit  us.  This  device  would  cut  short 
much  protracted  hailing  and  alter- 
cation. This  lawgiver  framed  an- 
other enactment,  *  which  required  that 
everything  should  be  ticketed,  and  sold 
at  the  registered  price;  so  that  old  men 
and  women,  the  ignorant  and  the 
young,  might  all  come  to  market,  and 
purchase  at  a  reasonable  rate.*  The 
least  infringement  of  this  ordinance 
subjected  the  fishmonger  to  confine- 
ment in  chains,  besides  a  heavy  fine 
pcdd  to  the  state. 

This  state  of  thincs  was  encouraged 
by  the  extreme  fondness  of  the  people 
of  Greece  for  fisL  Plato,  in  his  *  Re- 
public,' says  that  the  Homeric  heroes 
never  ate  fish.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  later  times  fish  of  eveiy  kind 
became  the  choice  food  in  demand  by 
Grecian  epicure&  Athenseus  abounos 
with  abundance  of  information  on  this 
point  He  tells  us  that  a  rich  gour- 
mand fish-eater  looked  sulkily  in  the 


morning,  if  the  wind  were  not  fair,  to 
bring  the  fishing-boats  into  the  Pirseus. 
The  strictest  r^ulations  were  enforced 
to  prevent  fishmongers  from  cheating 
their  customers;  among  which  was 
one  requiring  them  to  stand  (not  sit) 
while  ofiering  their  commodities  for 
sale  (*a  golden  law,*  as  Alexis — 'Atiien. 
vi — 8*— calls  it);  and  there  was 
another,  forbidding  them  to  ask  two 
prices  for  their  fish.  We  are  likewise 
informed  that  there  was  a  *  Guide  to 
the  Fish  -  market^*  published  by  one 
Lynceus  of  Samos.  Pish,  except  of 
the  very  commonest  kind,  were  gene- 
rally verr  high  priced;  for  we  Team 
that  at  Corinth,  if  a  man  known  to 
be  honestly  rich  was  seen  too  fre- 
quently at  the  fish -market,  he  was 
placed  under  the  eye  of  the  police, 
and  punished,  if  he  persevered  m  this 
assumed  extravagance.* 

The  fishwomen  of  Rome  and  other 
Italian  cities  bore  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  ancient  Atnens.  The  former 
were  characterised  by  the  same  vio- 
lence of  temper,  coarseness  of  demea- 
nour, and  recMess  extortion.  The 
Roman  writers  speak  of  fishmongers 
in  general,  male  and  female,  as  being 
the  very  outcasts  of  society.  Juvenid 
lashes  them  with  unsparing,  but  doubt- 
less just  severity,  m  the  following 
lines;  in  which,  though  he  levels  his 
shafts  at  a  male  fishmonger,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  satire  was  e<iually 
applicable  to  the  female  portion  of 
the  fraternity: — 

*  In  what  Mcaritj  the  riUain  lia  t 
In  what  warm  tones  saspidcm  he  denies ! 
Sunbeams   and    thunderbolts   boldly    he 

cHes, 
And  all  the  darts  of  Girrha's  lord  inrites; 
The  spear  of  Mars  now  resolutely  dares; 
By  the  new  quiver  of  Diana  swears; 
Pallas  and  all  her  terrors  next  he  braree; 
And  his  whole  trident  moTee  the  j£gean 


Whatever  arms  the  arsenals  of  light 
Prepare  for  punishment  of  impious  wight. 
Invokes  them  all;  and  prays  he  may  be 

fed 
On  the  loved  features  of  his  infant's  head. 
Soused  in  Egyptian  vinegar,  if  aught 
Against  his  fishes'  fireshness  can  be  brought. ' 

For  several  centuries  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fishmongering  commumty. 
We  find  in  Italy,  however,  scatter^ 
notices  of  them,  commencing  from 

•  'Athen..'  ri.— 12. 
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the  fourteenth  century,  down  to  the 
present  hour.  Some  of  the  early 
painters,  especially  of  grotesques, 
and  those  who  took  to  sketching  the 
every-day  manners  of  the  times,  oc- 
casionally wandered  into  the  fish- 
markets,  and  here  and  there  depicted 
a  character  of  note  amon^  the  female 
dealers.  There  is  one  cancature,  exe- 
cuted in  pen  and  ink  about  1416, 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
wherein  the  Pope  is  likened  to  a  fish- 
woman  in  a  violent  passion;  an  allu- 
sion, it  has  been  coi^ectured,  to  a 
papal  bull  suppressing  some  public 
amusements  of  the  people  of  Venice. 
It  is  incidentally  mentioned,  in  some 
of  the  early  histories  of  this  noted  city, 
that  its  fisnwomen  were  always  active 
in  most  of  the  civil  broils  for  which 
the  place  was  so  lon£  noted  in  the 
midole  ages.  They  formed  proces- 
sions on  great  occasions,  and  were 
considered  the  most  imruly  in  every 
social  movement,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  by  authoritative  con- 
cessions. They  had  a  grand  fite  once 
a-vear,  about  the  season  of  Lent)  at 
which  the  female  part  of  tiiem  were 
decked  out  in  the  richest  attire, 
covered  with  jewellery  and  costly  or- 
naments of  every  kind.  The  f§te 
lasted  three  days.  On  this  occasion, 
the  fishermen  wore  masks  of  the  most 
grotesque  kind,  which,  however,  had 
always  sometning  emblematic  of 
their  peculiar  calhng.  One  historian 
says:  'These  wild  and  reckless  wo- 
men are  the  greatest  pests  in  our  city; 
their  tonnes  never  cease,  and  their 
voluble  vituperation  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, upon  the  slightest  pretext, 
has  no  boimds.'  * 

When  Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal 
chair  in  1513,  the  fishwomen  of  Rome 
formed  an  imposing  deputation,  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  occasion. 
They  waited  upon  him  in  due  form, 
and  assured  him  of  their  staunch 
loyalty.  He  returned  for  answer, 
*  that  he  had  always  felt  an  interest 
in  their  peculiar  calling,  which  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  many  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life;  and 
was  associated  in  the  minds  of  sll  de- 
vout members  of  the  church  with  so 
many  sacred  emblems  of  the  Christian 
faith.*     Many  gems  and  cameos  were 

*  'Servadio,  Compendio  Delia  StorU  d'lta- 
lia.    Eome,  Hi76.'— VoL  iu. 


afterwards  worn  by  the  female  dealers 
in  the  fish-market  of  the  city,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event;  and  some 
of  these  are  still  said  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  kept  as  heirlooms  by  the  de- 
scendants of  these  memorialists.* 

The  author  of  *  Squittino  della  Li- 
berta  Veneta'  wrote  several  libellouB 
works  against  ihe  Government  of 
Veiuce,  and  some  of  the  other  Italian 
States.  In  one  of  hisT  satirical  lam- 
poons relative  to  the  civil  function- 
aries of  the  Venetian  Republic,  he  com- 
pares them  to  the  fishwomen  of  their 
city,  who,  he  said,  were  buffoons,  liars, 
extortioners,  heretics,  blasphemers, 
robbers,  and  persons  of  the  vilest 
habits  and  temper.  The  writer  was 
cited  before  the  criminal  tribunals,  and 
sentenced  to  be  burned  alive — a  sen- 
tence which  was  carried  into  effect 
It  is  said  that  the  fishwomeiL  so  se- 
verely abused,  were  the  only  body  of 
traders  in  the  city  that  sent  a  petition 
in  favour  of  the  accused  for  a  miti- 
gation of  his  harsh  sentence.  This, 
at  least,  was  creditable  to  their  gooa 
sense  and  humanity. 

In  several  of  the  Italian  facetious 
and  satirical  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  find  allusions  made  to 
the  fishwomen  of  Rome,  and  other 
cities.  Peter  Aretino,  called  the 
'Scourge  of  Princes' — a  witty  but 
profligate  character — was  lampooned 
m  a  comic  poem,  and  likened  to  a  vi- 
rago of  the  fidi-market.  The  produc- 
tion states  that  Peter  had  been  par- 
tial to  some  of  the  most  notorious  of 
these  fishwomen,  whose  manners^ 
morals,  and  habits  he  had  imitated 
throughout  his  whole  life,  and  on 
whose  voluble  and  coarse  slang  he 
had  profitably  trafficked  for  years. 
Peter  rejoined,  but  made  no  allusion 
to  the  fishwomen.  We  likewise  find 
that,  at  the  period  when  the  '  Piscatory 
Dramas'  were  fashionable  in  Italy,  tlie 
members  of  the  Pescherioy  or  fish- 
market^  occuiued  a  more  or  less  pro- 
minent position  in  these  effiisions: 
chiefly  to  fill  up  the  grotesque  or  droll 
section  of  the  play,  and  as  a  necessary 
and  connecting  link  to  sustain  the 
perfect  imity  of  the  performance,  by 
giving  it  a  hold  upon  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  the  audience.  In  one 
of  these  ephemeral  pieces,  a  fishwoman 
makes  her  appearance  on  the  stage, 
•  'Vita  di  GKovanni  d^  Medici    1672.' 
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in  her  xoomH  market  attisre,  and  in 

inmy  81^: — 

*I  now  appear 
Witk  all  tkafe  Tiiran  modeety  which 
I>^ll8  to  woman's  lot.    I  fear  not  slander: 
Toa  know  my  merits.     My  dulcet  notes 
Hare  nmg  for  long  npon  the  pablic  ear.' 

There  Ib  a  pen-and-ink  caricature  of 
the  Scholastic  DoctorB,  representing 
them  in  a  pablic  diBcosmon  in  the 
Uiiiversit^  of  P&^ia,  wherein  they  are 
depicted  in  the  ouaraeters  of  fish- 
women  quanelling.  It  is  ezoeedingly 
grotesque  and  amusing.  The  doctors 
ace  attired  partly  in  their  academic 
and  partly  in  the  female  fish-market 
garb,  and  display  all  the  violent  gesti- 
eulations,  fie^ness  of  countenance, 
and  combatiye  habits,  which  are 
usually  witnessed  among  the  females 
of  the  jarofession.  in  the  arena  of 
contention  there  are  various  articles 
resembling  fish-baskets  or  creels,  such 
as  fishmongers  use  in  carrying  fish 
from  the  sea-shore  to  the  markets; 
these  are  labelled  with  words  expres- 
sive  of  some  of  the  well-known  tech- 
nical terms  which  were  wont  to  grace 
the  l(^cal  disputes  of  the  scholastics. 
It  18  either  Yives  or  Erasmus,  if  our 
memory  be  not  at  fault,  who  sajrs  that 
the  learned  doctors  *were  like  fish- 
wives in  a  battiie:  they  spat  on  and 
dapped  each  others  faces,  in  the  heifi^t 
of  their  passion.* 

In  many  of  the  civU  broils  of  the 
city  of  Florence,  tiie  female  members 
of  the  fish-marxet  were  always  con- 
flpieuous  agitators  It  was  a  common 
questicm  to  ai^  when  political  topi(» 
of  more  than  common  interest  agi- 
tated tiie  public  ndnd,  'what  will  the 
fish-market  vkjV  A  writer  of  the 
•Chronicles  of  the  City'  tells  us,  that 
these  fish  people  all  over  the  country 
were  exceedingly  troublesome  and  mis- 
diievons,  vulgar  and  passionate,  and 
gave  the  civil  authorities  in  most  towns 
mote  trouble  than  any  other  class  of 
the  labouring  oommunit3r.  Their  an- 
nual processicms,  in  which  they  dis- 
played great  finery  in  dress,  and  ob- 
served many  supCTStitious  and  pom- 
poos  ceremonies,  generally  gave  rise  to 
street  fights  ana  quarrels  ere  they 
terminated.* 

In  comparatively  modem  times,  we 
have  obtcuned  but  few  records  of  the 

•  •  Paletti,  Cronaca  di  Florence,'  ro\.  L,  p. 
274. 


civil  history  of  Italian  fisher-people. 
Modem  travellers,  however,  have  now 
and  then  noticed  tnem.  A  recent  one, 
Dr  Badham,  savs:  *It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  like  the  din  and 
discord  of  an  Italian  or  Sicilian  fish* 
market,  at  the  market  hour.  None 
but  itself  can  be  its  parallel;  and  yet 
the  whole  is  effected  by  some  score  onlv 
of  human  tongues  let  loose  at  will 
Everybody  there  is,  or  seems  to  be,  in 
a  passion;  each  striving  to  outscream, 
outroar,  outbellow,  andout-blaspheme 
his  neighbour,  till  the  combined  up- 
roiu-  fim  the  whole  area,  and  rises 
high  above  it.  The  men  are  all  Sten- 
tors.  Mid  the  women  perfect  Moenads; 
the  children  a  set  of  howling  imps, 
which  nothing  short  of  Thuggism  could 
pacify.  It  ]b  no  unfrequent  spectacle, 
m  tms  frantic  nei^bourhood,  to  see 
some  babv  clenchmg  its  tiny  hands 
and  boneless  gums  in  concentrated 
passion,  tearing  at  the  radiments  of 
hair,  imd  screaming  with  all  its  puny 
strength;  or,  in  yet  wilder  extrava- 
ffance,  its  arms  in  the  air,  hurling  de- 
nance  at  its  own  mother,  who,  send- 
ing at  bay  with  the  mien  of  a  Tisi- 
phone,  strives  to  drown  her  baby's 
voice  in  her  own  frenzied  treble,  and 
looks  as  if  she  oould  drown  him  too. 
for  a  very  small  consideration.*  Add 
to  this  the  testimony  of  a  recent 
French  traveller  in  Italv:  *You  can 
form  but  a  faint  idea  of  tne  grotesque 
scenes  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  Italian  fish-marketa  They  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  low  comic  cha- 
racter. A  brawl  between  two  females 
is  a  rare  treat  To  hear  the  torrent 
of  personal  abuse,  uttered  with  voluble 
yet  accurate  distinctness,  appears  auite 
marvcdlous;  and  to  see  tnem  pulling 
each  other^s  hair,  or  blackening  each 
other's  eyes  with  their  fists,  is  a  sight 
which  the  memory  long  retains.'* 

The  history  of  the  fishmongers  of 
Paris  stretches  far  into  antiquity.  In 
1711,  upon  some  workmen  digging 
under  tne  choir  of  the  Churcn  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  a  number  of  large 
stones  were  found,  havinff  various  in- 
scriptions upon  them.  They  were  of 
a  square  form,  and  sculptured  on  all 
the  four  sides.  Among  other  devices, 
there  were  two  relative  to  fishers:  one 
representing  a  woman  carrying  fish  in 

*  *  Voyages  en  Italie.    Paris,  18(1.' 
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a  basket;  and  the  other,  a  woman 
mending  nets  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
supposed  to  be  the  Seine.  On  the 
stone  where  these  designs  were  was 
foimd  an  inscription  in  Latin  to  this 
pmport: — *  Under  Tiberius  Caesar  Au- 
gustus, the  Parisian  fishmongers  pub- 
ficly  erected  this  altar  to  Jupiter  Op- 
timus  Maximus.'  It  may  be  remarked, 
that,  from  documents  of  unquestion- 
able authority;,  the  company  of  fish- 
dealers  of  Paris,  and  the  fishermen  of 
the  Seine^  existed  as  a  corporate  body 
as  early,  m  Paris,  as  the  nrst  century 
of  the  Christian  era.*  There  was 
likewise  a  very  ancient  custom,  al- 
most co-eval  with  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  France,  among 
the  clergy  of  Notre  Dame  in  this  city, 
which  was  called  the  *  Rogations.'  It 
consisted  in  canyin^  in  solemn  pro- 
cession a  figure,  hiOf-fish  and  half- 
dragon,  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  Seine, 
andthrowing  frrdts  and  cakes  into  its 
capacious  mouth.  This  figure  was 
made  of  wicker-work,  and  represented 
an  inhabitant  of  the  river  that  once 
threatened  destruction  to  the  entire 
city,  but  was  ultimately  vanquished 
by  the  fishwomen  of  Paris.  This 
procession  lasted  till  the  year  1730, 
after  which  the  chief  of  the  proces- 
sion contented  himself  with  merely 
pronouncing  a  benediction  on  the 
river. 

The  ordinary  historical  records  of 
Paris  fix  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
fish-merchants  in  the  twelfth  century 
in  this  city.  They  chiefly  dealt  in  her- 
rings caught  on  the  coast  of  Normandy : 
some  of  which  were  used  fresh,  ana 
some  salted.  The  trade  beoeune  di- 
vided into  two  branches:  the  women 
connected  with  the  one  were  OEdled 
harengeres;  and  the  other,  who  dealt 
exclusively  in  fresh  fish  of  all  kinds, 
were  termed  pcnssonnieres.  There 
were  many  civic  regulations  respect- 
ing these  two  classes  of  fishwomen 
made  in  subsequent  times.  There 
was  often  great  enmity  between  them, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  public  quarrel 
ensued,  which  ended  m  the  loss  of 
lifct 

In  France  we  have  man^  more  in* 
teresting  notices  of  its  poissardes,  or 
fishwomen.    Historians  attribute  to 

•  Gilbert— 'HiBtoire  de  I'Bgliae  de  Notw 
Dame.' 
t  *  Chroniclei  of  Paris.' 


St  Louis  three  regulations  relative  to 
the  sale  of  fish  brought  to  the  markets 
of  Paris.  From  these  it  appears  that 
it  was  requisite  to  purchase  of  the 
king  the  right  of  selling  fish,  and  that 
there  were  prud^JicmmeSy  oriures  des 
hallesy  who  mspected  the  markets,  and 
received  the  fines  incurred  by  the 
wholesale  or  retail  dealer&  The 
prud'hommes  were  appointed  by  the 
king's  cook.  Those  who  sold  fish  paid 
the  duty  of  tonlieu  halage^  besides  the 
fees  of  the  pi'vd  'hommes.  The  king's 
cook  obliged  the  prud'k^ymmes,  upon 
their  appointment,  to  swear  by  the 
saints  that  they  would  select  sucn  fish 
as  the  king,  the  queen,  and  their  chil- 
dren might  want,  and  to  fix  tiie  price 
of  it  en  conscience.  This  oath  was 
likewise  required  of  all  female  dealers 
having  an  independent  position  in  the 
market 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  French 
monarchy,  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Paris  were  in  the  nabit 
of  appointing  a  day  every  year  for 
blessing  the  fishermeiLthe  fishmongers, 
and  the  river  Seine.  This  was  a  sump- 
tuous and  gaudy  display  by  all  the 
members  of  the  fish-market,  the  boat- 
men on  the  river,  as  well  as  by  those 
fishermen  and  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies who  lived  at  Havre,  and  other 
localities  at  the  mouth  of  ^e  Seine. 
Part  of  the  bishop's  oration  on  the 
occasion  is  curious.  We  select  the 
following  sentences:— 'Oh,  Almighty 
God!  thou  hast  made  the  sea^  the 
rivers,  and  the  dry  land;  and  we  live 
daily  by  thy  bounty  and  goodness, 
through  their  instrumentahty.  We 
implore  thee  to  cive  thy  best  blessing 
to  this  hallowed  stream;  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  watery  inhabitants; 
and  to  preserve,  guide,  and  protect 
from  all  danger  those  who  devote 
their  labours  to  obtain  them  for  the 
necessary  food  and  pjurification  of  our 
animal  bodies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  especial  objects  of  thy  won- 
drous power  and  providential  care. 
By  them  thou  hast  done  many  great 
and  signal  miracles  and  wonders;  and 
as  thou  hast  appointed  them,  in  the 
scheme  of  creation,  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  subduing  tne  carnal  and  sinful 
Eropensities  of  the  human  body,  and 
ast  made  them,  in  thy  Churchy  the 
siicred  emblems  of  purily  and  holiness, 
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vouchsafe  unto  us  the  object  of  our 
prayers,  that  they  may  be  increased 
and  sanctified  to  all  our  temporal  and 
spiritual  wanta  We  likewise  implore 
thy  especial  protection  to  all  thy  ser- 
vants, male  and  female,  who  are  se- 
lected by  thy  special  providence  to 
deal  in  our  city  in  all  the  commodities 
of  our  seas  and  rivers.  May  they  be 
just  in  their  dealing,  circumspect  in 
their  deportment,  cultivating  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  always  having  thy 
fear  continually  before  their  eyes,'  ♦ 

The  number  of  fish-dealers  m  Pkuis 
in  1700,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  was  very  great,  con- 
sidering the  then  population  of  the 
city.  There  were  4000  oyster-women 
alon^  many  of  whom  sold  other  kinds 
of  fish.  We  are  told  by  a  writer  of 
the  times,  that  these  Parisian  oyster- 
wMiches  were  each  furnished  with  a 
short  knife;  and  such  was  the  celerity 
and  adroitness  of  their  wrists,  that  a 
spectator  was  led  to  suppose  the  sheUs 
to  have  been  only  slightly  glued  to- 
gether, so  instantaneously  were  they 
separated.  These  women,  he  goes  on 
to  state,  were  almost  sure  to  practise 
some  deception;  sometimes  bnndng 
a  number  of  fresh  and  empty  shelb  in 
their  aprons,  and  counting  them  out 
to  the  customer,  to  persuade  him  he 
had  swallowed  the  contents;  and  at 
other  times  eating  the  finest  and  most 
relishing  before  your  face,  under  the 
pretext  of  swallowing  the  suspected 
ones.  With  the  shells  they  form  such 
enormous  heaps,  that  an  author  has 
observed,  *  When  Paris,  in  the  succes- 
sion of  age&  shall  be  razed  and  utterly 
destroyed,  rature  naturalists,  discover- 
ing on  a  Uttle  narrow  point  of  land 
an  immense  quantity  of  03rster-8hells, 
will  maintain  that  the  sea  had  once 
covered  the  spot'  The  same  writer 
remarks,  that  'it  is  dangerous  to  eat 
oysters  at  Paris  before  the  frost;  but 
the  taste  of  amateurs  is  extorted,  and 
the  desire  of  forestalling  enhances  the 
value  of  every  article.'  t 

Once  when  Louis  XV.  was  very  ill, 
and  was  obliged,  before  he  could  re- 
ceive the  last  rites  of  the  church,  to 

•  *Hi8toire  de  Paris.' 

t  *  The  oonsnmption  of  fish  in  the  city  of 
Paris  in  1845  amounted  to  the.  value  of 
2325.567  francs*  worth  of  sea-fish;  678,926 
of  oysters;  and  456,578  of  rirer-fish.— ti^ 
liffiwnCa  *ffitL  of  Park.  * 


discard  his  two  mistresses,  Madame 
de  Chateauroux  and  her  sister,  who 
had  accom^mied  him  with  the  french 
army  to  Metz,  the  fishwomen  of 
Paris  were  moved  with  a  virtuous  in- 
dignation against  him.  They  were 
apprehensive  lest,  as  he  recovered 
from  his  sickness,  he  should  again 
take  these  ladies  under  his  royalpro- 
tection.  The  poissardes  of  the  Paris 
Halle  came  to  a  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, in  their  own  significant  and  im- 
pressive language,  that,  if  the  king 
again  took  these  ladies  back  to  his 
court,  he  mijght  die  without  getting  so 
much  as  a  single  pater  or  an  ave  from 
them.  This  resolve  was  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  when  the  monarch  died  in 
1774. 

One  of  the  Parisian  fishwomen, 
named  Picard,  who  Uved  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  became 
somewhat  famous  for  her  wit  and 
poetical  talents.  She  was  personally 
known  to  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  many  other  literary  men  of 
her  day.  She  is  stated  to  liave  been 
a  little  above  the  common  stature  of 
Frenchwomen,  with  a  somewhat  plain 
set  of  features,  which  were  set  off", 
however,  with  a  most  fascinating  ex- 
pression. When  roused,  she  was  one 
of  the  most  violent  and  vulgar  mem- 
bers of  the  Halle;  but  she  had  such  a 
command  over  her  temper  and  demea- 
nour^ that,  when  these  fits  of  passion 
subsided,  she  was  decidedly  polished, 
afiiable,  and  circumspect  in  her  con- 
versation. She  wrote  verses,  chiefly 
of  a  sentimental  and  amatoiy  strain, 
which  the  critics  of  the  day  pronouncea 
as  manifesting  no  small  degree  of  ge- 
nius, although  the  versification  was 
defective.  When  about  forty,  she  left 
the  fish-market,  became  the  wife  of  a 
silk  merchant,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  life  amongst  the  highest  class 
of  the  houraeoine  of  Paris,  sustaining 
an  honourable  degree  of  credit  for  de- 
corum and  propriety  of  behaviour. 
Her  poetical  pieces  were  published  in 
one  small  volume  in  1768. 

When  the  first  revolution  broke  out 
in  1789,  the  Parisian  poissardes  took 
an  active  part  in  the  turmoil,  and  dis- 
played a  mixture  of  savage  cruelty 
and  heroic  deeds  of  humanity  and 
kindness,  that  has  rendered  them  no- 
torious amongthe  lower  classes  of  the 
metropolis.    The  first  great  demon- 
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stration  they  made  was  when  the  mob 
attacked  Louis  XVL  and  the  Queen 
at  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  on  the  15th 
of  October.  The  fishwives  were  amone 
the  boldest  and  rudest  of  the  enraged 
people.  Two  of  the  guards  were  mur- 
dered,  and  their  heads  were  carried 
in  triumph  by  two  of  these  women 
throughout  all  the  principal  streets  of 
Paris.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  poissardes  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  maltreating  every  woman 
they  met,  if  she  did  not  wear  the 
tricolor  cockade.  It  was  the  general 
custom  of  the  fishwomen  to  select 
from  their  body  the  most  comely  per- 
sons, who  were  richly  decorated  with 
lace,  diamonds,  and  other  costly  orna- 
ments, to  attend  as  deputies  on  all 
great  public  occasions. 

Mirabeau  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  poissardes;  they  perfectly 
worshippea  him.  They  once  sent  one 
of  theu-  gayest  deputations  to  him, 
consisting  of  dl  the  young  beauties 
which  the  fish-market  could  muster, 
begging  him  to  continue  his  patriotic 
course,  and  jgive  them  a  free  govern- 
ment and  cheap  bread.  To  this  the 
orator  deliverea  a  flattering  and  as- 
suring reply.  M.  Dumont  tells  us 
that  in  the  gallery  of  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  a  crowd  of  fishwomen 
were  assembled,  under  the  guidance 
of  one  virago  with  stentorian  lungs, 
who  called  to  the  deputies  familiarly 
by  name,  and  insisted  that  their  favou- 
rite Mirabeau  should  speak.  When  the 
news  of  his  premature  death  reached 
the  ears  of  the  poissardes,  there  was 
one  universal  howling  and.  lamenta- 
tion amount  them.  Every  eye  was 
suffused  with  tears;  many  ran  about 
frantic,  and  tore  their  hair  in  paroxysms 
of  grief.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral 
many  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  ana 
put  onmoumingfor  monthsafterwards. 

When  Louis  aVL  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette were  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, though  at  different  periods,  these 
Parisian  women  observed  no  bounds 
to  their  exultation  at  their  unhappy 
fate.  In  their  savage  loy,  they  dancm 
before  the  cart  which  led  the  royal 
captives  along  the  street,  made  mock- 
ery of  their  sufferings,  and  some  held 
up  their  clenched  fists,  exclaiming, 
that  if  there  were  another  world,  they 
would  hunt  them  out  even  there^  and 
be  revenged  upon  them. 


When  old  General  Custine  Appeared 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he 
was  accompanied  hy  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Madame  De  Custine.  She  was 
descending  alone  the  steps  of  the  no- 
table prison  of  La  Force,  when  a  silent 
crowd,  with  the  most  infuriated  ges- 
tures, gradually  closed  around  her. 
An  exclamation  or  the  slightest  token 
of  fear  would  have  beoi  instantly 
fatal  to  her.  She  is  said  to  have  bitten 
her  lips  until  the  blood  came,  in  order 
to  prevent  herself  from  becoming  pala 
On  her  path  was  a  hideous-looking 
Parisian  fishwomajLwith  an  infieuit  ia 
her  arms.  Madame  De  Custine  paused 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  expressed  her 
admiration  of  it  This  touched  her 
heart;  she  seemed  to  understand  pei^ 
fectly  the  critical  position  of  madame. 
'Take  it,'  said  the  fishwoman,  pre- 
senting the  child;  *you  will  give  it 
back  to  me  below.'  Madame  De  Cus- 
tine obeyed;  and,  protected  by  that 
shield,  she  descend^  the  steps  m  per- 
fect safety.  When  she  had  reached 
the  street,  she  returned  the  child  to 
its  mother,  without  dwing  to  murmur 
thanks,  wnich  would  cerii^nly  have 
proved  dangerous  to  both. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  fish- 
women were  very  violent  and  blood- 
thirsty. They  eagerly  joined  in  the 
general  proscription  of  tne  Girondists, 
though  many  of  this  party  had  previ- 
ously been  objects  of  their  veneration 
and  idolatry.  There  are  instances, 
however,  on  record,  which  showea 
some  remains  of  good  feeling  and 
humanity  towards  this  greatly-iiyured 
class  of  politicians.  Two  of  its  mem- 
bers were  taken  out  of  prison  under  a 
diMuise,  the  night  before  they  were 
ordered  for  execution,  by  four  fish- 
women, who  managed  their  arduous 
and  penlous  undertaking  with  so  much 
courage  and  sldll,  that  the  deputies 
finally  escaped  out  of  the  kingdom, 
but  returned  to  it  afterwards  under 
the  reign  of  Ni^leon.  This  was  a 
noble  deed,  and  a  fair  set-off  against 
many  of  the  darker  shades  which  hung 
about  these  female  characters  during 
this  season  of  extraordinary  excite^ 
ment  and  change.  As  the  revolution- 
jury  frenzy  abated,  we  find  the  rhetori- 
cians of  the  fish-market  gradually  fedl- 
ing  in  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Wnen  Bonaparte  gained  the  ascend- 
enpy  over  the  people,  the  Parisian 
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poissardes  presented  themBelvea  in  a 
body,  and  tendered  their  political  ser- 
vioes  and  influence,  which  the  gr^t 
man  rejected  with  scorn.  This  dis- 
couraged them  so  much,  that  they  re- 
tked  from  the  audience  with  soreat 
confuaion,  and  never  again  meadled 
with  political  matters  during  ike  Ka- 
pokonistic  dynasty.  It  has  often  been 
made  the  topic  of  casual  remark  by 
French  historians  of  the  Revolution, 
that,  though  these  women  figured  ia 
all  the  turmoils  and  dangers  of  the 
times— always  the  first  in  deeds  of 
violence  and  strife — ^not  one  of  tiiem 
was  known  to  have  perished  from  an 
unnatural  death. 

At  the  date  of  the  first  French  Re- 
volution of  '89,  there  were  twenty-six 
religious  houses  of  refuge  in  the  town 
ofSt  Omer.  Most  of  these  were  de- 
stroyed within  a  couple  of  years  after. 
One  of  tkeae  establishments  was 
founded  about  a  century  before  by  a 
Ma/lanw  Piron,  who  had  been  many 
years  known  as  one  of  the  p<nssarde$ 
of  the  place,  but  who  haa  left  that 
employment,  on  having  unexpectedly 
become  heiress  to  a  considerable 
fortune  left  her  by  a  countiy  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  a&dame 
was  consideredan  amiable  woman, 
notwi^tanding  the  humble  occupa- 
tion she  followed  previous  to  becom- 
ing the  recipient  of  such  fortunate 
windfalL  During  the  revolutionary 
frenzy,  there  were  dreadful  massacres 
in  St  Omer;  diiefly  on  account  of  its 
being  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
aristocratic  and  monardiical  refugeea 
In  these  cruelties  the  fishwomen  of 
the  town  were  often  known  to  take 
an  active  share.  One  of  them  pa- 
raded ihe  head  of  an  old  count  upon 
a  pole,  in  1792,  throughout  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  aty.  About  the 
same  date,  the  piscatory  viragos  of 
the  town  joined  those  of  their  craft 
in  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Gravelinee, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  govermnent  at 
Paris,  thanking  the  members  of  it  for 
their  patriotism,  and  their  sedulous 
attentions  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
natioiL 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  re- 
viewing the  grande  armee  encamped 
at  Boulogne  in  1807,  for  ike  invasion 
of  England,  the  fishwomen  of  Por- 
tel,  a  nei^bouring  village,  formed  a 
deputation  to  the  £mperc»r,  and  pre- 


sented him  with  two  hundred  gold 
eagles,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  lus 
purpose.  He  gave  them  a  flattering 
answer  in  return. 

The  peculiar  language  and  eloquence 
of  the  fi^-market  in  France  suggest- 
ed a  series  of  lyrical  compositions, 
which  have  stood  high  in  critical  esti- 
matioiL  Those  we  nave  perused  are 
written  by  Vadd  and  De  TEcluse, 
and  were  published  inP^tfis,  with  cop- 
perpliUe  illustrations,  in  one  volume 
m  1796.  Those  of  Vad^  consist  of 
*La  Pipe  Cass^:  un  poeme,  epi-tngi- 
Poissardi-heroi-comique,  en  quatre 
chants,*  and  *Les  Bouquets  Pois- 
sardes,*  in  four  parts.  These  are  ex- 
ceedingly humorous,  and  are  written  in 
the  style  and  slang  of  the  dealers  in 
fish.  The  same  author  wrote  several 
other  poetical  pieces,  of  a  witt^  and 
satirical  cast,  upon  the  same  subjects. 
The  following  lines  are  taken  from 
Yad^s '  Cantique  de  Saint  Hubert:*— 
*Al*plaMMMberi, 

Un  jour  one  baren^^ 

De  Monsieur  de  Saint  Hubert 

Jnsnltit  la  bagni^re: 

Pour  pnnir  cette  innune 

L'on  Tit  Boudainement 

Son  cfaandron  pldn  de  flima 

Giller  tont  ton  derant.' 

In  *  Le  Dejeun^  de  la  Bap^e*  of  De 
FEcluse,  we  have  a  very  witty  and 
amusing  dialogue  between  a  Parisian 
nobleman  and  a  poissarde,  about  the 
buyinff  of  a  parcel  of  fish.  It  is  im- 
possilne  to  translate  the  piece,  both 
firom  the  number  of  slang  phrases  and 
idioms  that  are  in  it,  and  the  loose 
tone  in  which  the  whole  is  couched. 
Both  Vad^  and  De  TEduse  spent  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  m  the 
ccmipany  of  the  Parisian  poissardes, 
at  the  market,  as  well  as  at  their  pri- 
vate dwellings.  It  was  mainly  from 
this  long  ana  oontinued  intercourse 
that  these  writers  gained  such  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  quaint  and 
coarse  phraseology  which  appertains 
to  this  singular  race  of  beings. 

The  fishwomen  of  France,  like  those 
in  most  other  countries^  are  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  superstitious  practices 
ana  omens.  Dreams  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  them.  We  once  remem- 
ber of  pacing  a  visit  to  that  curious 
fishing  village  called  Portel,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Boulogne,  when 
we  observed  several  of  the  fishwomen 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement.    On 
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inquiring  the  cause,  we  found  that  one 
of  them  had  had  a  dream  of  a  parti- 
culariy  ominous  character — that  of 
fancymg  herself  sailing  on  a  smooth 
and  placid  lake;  and  on  her  telling  it 
to  her  neighbours,  the  whole  female 
commimity  took  alarm  for  the  fate  of 
the  boats  that  had  sailed  eariy  in  the 
morning  from  the  bay.  The  weather, 
however,  proved  propitious,  and  no- 
thing disastrous  happened.  The  first 
objects  which  these  women  meet  in 
the  morning,  when  carrying  their  loads 
of  fish  to  Boulogne  Market,  are  consi- 
dered more  or  less  indicative  of  good 
or  bad  luck  in  the  disposing  of  their 
commodities  for  the  day.  Tne  church 
of  Rome  is  sufficientlv  adroit  in  turn- 
ing these  and  all  similar  superstitious 
notions  to  its  own  purposes.  In  vari- 
ous districts  along  the  coast  of  fVance, 
there  are  churches  more  or  less  espe- 
cially set  aside  for  fishermen  and  their 
wives  and  families,  in  which  they 
may  offer  up  those  votive  gifts  which 
are  thought  effective  for  gaining  the 
coimtenance  and  protection  of  Heaven 
in  aid  of  their  special  calling  in  life. 
Pilgrimages  of  one  hundred  miles  in 
extent  are  not  unirequently  taken  by 
those  poor  people,  to  visit  some  favou- 
rite locality,  that  their  hopes  and  ex- 
ertions may  be  more  certainly  rea- 


The  fishwomen  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal have  long  been  Imown  as  highly 
grotesque  characters,  and  famous  for 
their  eloquent  vulgarity,  extortion, 
and  insolence.  Several  of  the  old 
Castilian  romances  take  notice  of 
them;  and  books  of  a  humorous  kind 
have  frequently  drawn  upon  the  fish- 
market  dames  for  comic  materials  to 
meet  the  popular  taste.  Time  has  ef- 
fected but  little  chan»9  u]3on  them. 
Modem  travellers  have  described  them 
as  real  oddities  in  their  way.  During 
the  French  occupation  of  Spain  under 
Napoleon,  these  women  displayed  a 
marked  hostility  and  ill  feeling  to- 
wards his  army;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  public  example  was  considered  re- 
quisite, and  two  female  fish-dealers 
of  the  Madrid  market  were  shot,  as 
instigators  of  sedition.  A  volume  of 
comic  poems  was  published  at  Barce- 
lona in  1809,  in  wnich  there  are  some 
satirical  songs  about  the  fishwomen  of 
Lisbon. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  female 


sellers  of  fish  have  from  time  imme- 
morial held  a  conspicuous  position, 
for  the  singularity  of  their  costume, 
habits,  and  independence  of  spirit 
In  the  annals  of  many  of  the  towns  of 
the  Low  Countries,  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  they  were  strongholds  of 
commercial  activity  and  fre^om,  the 
fish-dealers  were  an  influential  com- 
munity, jealous  to  a  fault  of  the  na- 
tional honour,  and  always  the  first  to 
raise  their  voice  in  the  civic  conten- 
tions and  broils  of  the  times.  When 
the  popular  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Ghent  set  in  so  furiously  against 
James  Artevelde,  the  rich  brewer  of 
that  city,  on  account  of  his  favouring 
a  national  alliance  with  England,  the 
fishwomen  of  the  town  h^ed  the 
public  commotion,  and  made  them- 
selves cruelly  active  in  the  murder 
of  this  unfortunate  victim  to  public 
frenzy  in  1345.  Thirty  years  after- 
wards, these  women  took  as  active  a 
lead  in  raising  Artevelde's  son,  Philip, 
to  the  rank  of  a  popular  leader  of  the 
people. 

In  modem  times,  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  fishwives  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  both  from  artists 
and  authors.  When  the  painters  of 
the  Low  Countries  took  to  represent- 
ing objects  of  humble  and  conunon 
life,  these  women  were  a  never-failing 
resource  for  desi^  of  all  kinds— both 
comic  and  sentimental.  Many  ad- 
mirable works  of  art  are  connected 
with  them;  and  many  a  painter  owes 
his  fame  to  their  grotesque  manners 
and  homely  charad;er.  Even  in  our 
own  day  we  know  that  Rowlandson, 
and  other  English  caricaturists,  spent 
days  together  in  sketching  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these  females  m  the  fish- 
markets  of  Amsterdam,  RotterdauL 
and  other  cities  and  towns  in  Holland 
and  Belgium. 

Turning  our  attention  now  from 
the  Continent  to  the  British  Isles,  we 
find  the  same  leading  characteristics 
found  there  attached  to  the  fishwo- 
men of  our  own  land.  Traders  in  fish 
in  England  lay  claim  to  some  anti- 
quity. The  Fishmonger's  Company  ob- 
tained their  first  diarter  by  letters 
patent  in  July,  1367.  It  was  given  by 
Edward  L,  and  is  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  preamble  to  this  charter 
IS  curious;  inasmuch  as  it  hints  pretty 
openly  that  the  dealers  in  fish  were  a 
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rather  Blim)ery  kind  of  people  to  deal 
with.  'Edward,  by  the  grace,  &c. 
Whereas  it  has  been  shown  to  us  that 
all  sorts  of  people  come  to  buy  with 
the  mjrstery  of  nshmongers,  are  often 
imposed  on,  using  the  fcurs  of  the 
kingdom  where  fish  are  to  be  sold  en- 
sroBsing  often  the  greater  part  of  the 
nsh,  and  enhancing  the  pnce  thereof: 
and  whereas,  from  ancient  tmies 
whereof  memory  runs  not,  it  was  a 
custom  that  no  fish  should  be  sold  in 
the  city  of  London  except  by  fish- 
mongers, in  Bridge  Street,  Old  Fish 
Street,  and  the  Stocks,  because  greater 
plenty  might  be  found  in  the  said 
places,  to  the  end  a  better  marketing 
might  be  there;  and  because  from 
fish  being  sold  in  every  part  of  the 
dty,  men  could  see  no  Quantity  in  any 
place  certain,  and  our  ouyers  and  the 
Duyers  of  other  lords,  and  of  the 
commons,  are  obstructed  of  their  pur- 
chases,* &C. 

The  present  Fishmonger's  Company 
in  London  was  originally  composed  of 
two  companies;  the  '  Stock  fishmon- 
gers' and  the  'Salt  Fishmongers.' 
The  two  were  united  in  1536.  The 
City  'Assize  of  a  Fisher '  limits  the 
profits  of  a  London  fishmonger  to  a 
pennyintheshillins.  Nofish-sellerwas 
allowed  to  water  nsh  twice,  or  to  sell 
what  was  bad,  under  a  heavy  fine  in 
both  cases.  It  is  claimed,  as  a  great 
honour  attached  to  this  trading  com- 
pany, that  from  the  year  1339  to  1716 
ttffenty-oTU  members  of  the  Fishmon- 
ger's Company  had  filled  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  fishwives  of  London  have  at- 
tracted more  or  less  of  public  atten- 
tion for  some  centuries  past  Little, 
however,  of  what  has  been  said  or 
written  about  them  has  been  pre- 
served. In  the  days  of  Heniy  Till, 
we  find  a  doggerel  verse  descriptive  of 
their  character  not  by  any  means  flat- 
tering: 

*  In  London  we  finde  stranse  women  dwelle. 
Who  blaspheme  and  loolde  their  fiaiche  to 

aelle; 
Who  lye  like  Satane— with  Stentore's  roar, 
Denye  what  they  had  swoare  before.' 

Lydgate,  a  benedictine  monk,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  notices  the  fishwives  of  his 
time.  There  are  sketches  of  them 
taken  about  this  period  in  many  pic- 
torial cabinets^  from  which  we  can  ob- 


tain a  pretty  good  idea  of  their  gene- 
ral appearance  and  costume,  as  they 
figared  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis four  centuries  ago. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  have  several  collec- 
tions of  the  'CMes  of  London,'  in  which 
the  fishwives  constitute  a  prominent 
figure.  The  freshness  of  fisn,  in  those 
days  of  slow  transit,  was  an  essential 
matter  to  purchasers  as  well  as  sellers, 
and  always  formed  the  burden  of  these 
cries.  'Buy  my  fresh  mackerel!' 
'Plaice,  fiwh  plaice!'  'Buv  my  dish 
of  fresn  eels !'  resounded  through  the 
streets  in  all  directions;  and  many  fine 
sprightly  damsels  at  this  time  devoted 
themselves  to  this  mode  of  life,  and 
became  notabilities  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  of  traffic.  In  modem 
London  all  this  has  now  disappeared 

It  was  about  this  period,  and  a  little 
prior  to  it,  that  some  of  our  English 
wits  began  to  pay  attention  to  the 
characters  of  the  nsh-market  Ethe- 
rege,  Wycherley,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar, 
Consreve,  and  others,  are  said  to  have 
scrioDled  something  about  this  rather 
singular  female  order  of  citizens.  A 
song  called  the  'Lobster'  is  said  to 
have  been  from  the  pen  of  Congreve : — 

*  As  frisky  Sne  Wellfleet  was  set  at  her  staU. 
Snrroanded  with  fish,  and  the  deril.  and 

•11, 
A  montiem'  by  cbanoe  in  the  int'rim  came 

by. 
At  her  fish  and  herself  both  he  casts  a 

sheep's  eye. 

Hestopp'd  at  her  staU.    "Ha,  ma  sweet 
pretty  dear  1 
snail  I  gire  yon  for  dat  little  fish 
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Vat 

herer-^ 
**  That  lobster r*  cried  Sosan; 

word: 
For  less  than  a  shilling  I  can't  it  afford."— 

**  Un  shilling,  ma  dear,  parHeu,  and  tot 

▼att 
For  <me  half  de  monle  I'd  bny  better  dan 

dat; 
Aha  1  parbleUf  begar  it  does  stink  a ! 
Fray  smell  it  yourself  mattam,  vat  do  yon 

tinka?" 

Says  she,  "You're  a  lying  French  impudent 


doel 
hhaff 


One-half  yoor  poor  oonntiy  would  leap  at 

such  prog." 
With  arms  set  akimbo,  up  to  him   she 

goes, 
And  bob  went  the  lobster  plump  'gainst  his 

nose.' 

Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Swift  used  to 
make  fun  of  the  fishwives,  and  en- 
joyed their  slang  and  conversation. 
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€by  wrote  several  pieces  about  them. 
His  lines  'To  a  Youne  Lady,  with 
some  Lampreys '  are  well  known;  we 
cannot  transcribe  them.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  the8(mg,  very  popular 
during  last  century,  called  ^Melton 
Oysters.*  It  arose  from  the  following 
incident  :—A  very  pretty  girl,  a  native 
of  Gloucester,  came  to  London,  and  en- 
tered into  the  fish  trade.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  spri^tly,  and  in- 
telligent In  crying  her  oysters  around 
one  of  the  then  fashionable  localities 
of  the  city,  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  nobleman,  a  good  deal  older  tiiaa 
herself^  who  ultimately  nuyried  her. 
The  circumstance  gave  rise  to  consi- 
derable gossip  at  the  time  among  the 
London  citizens.  The  song  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course: — 
'  There  was  a  deyer,  likely  Imb. 

Just  oome  to  town  from  Glo  ster. 
And  she  did  get  her  livelihood 

By  crying  Melton  oysters. 
She  bore  her  basket  on  her  head 

In  the  genteeleet  postnre; 
And  ev'iy  day  and  eT*ry  night 
Bhe  cned  her  Melton  oyrters. 
It  happen'd  on  a  certain  day. 

As  going  through  the  cloisters. 
She  met  a  lord,  so  fine  and  gay, 

W^ould  buy  her  Melton  oysters. 
He  said,  "Tonng  damsel,  go  with  me. 

Indeed,  I'm  no  impostor." 
Bit  she  kept  bawling  in  his  ears, 

"Come,  bay  my  Melton  oysters!" 
At  length  resoW^  with  him  to  go, 

Whaterer  it  might  cost  her. 
And  be  no  more  obliged  to  cry, 

"Come,  buy  my  Melton  oysters !" 
And  now  she  is  a  lady  gay. 

For  Billingsgate  has  lost  her; 
She  goes  to  masquerade  and  play. 
No  more  cries  Melton  oysters.' 
In  the  last  centurv,  when  the  mania 
prevailed  in  England  about  the  herring 
nsheiT,  and  alx)ut  the  urgent  neces- 
sity that  we,  as  a  nation,  should  take 
this  lucrative  branch  oi  trade  from 
the  Dutch,  there  were  numerous  songs 
published,  which  have  more  or  less 
allusion   to  female   fish-dealers.    A 
theatrical  piece  was  got  up  on  the 
occasion,  wnich  was  very  popular  in 
some  districts  of  the  metropolis.    The 
two  chief  characters  iu  the  piece  were 
a  fisherman  and  his  wife.    When  he 
is  about  to  leave  her  for  the  fishery, 
she  sings  a  song: — 
*How  dearly  I  Iotc  yon,  bear  witness,  my 

heart! 
I  wish  yon  Boooefls,  but  tis  death  thai  to 

i~t; 


With  your  fish'ryand  herrings,  yonVe  kept 

a  strange  fuss. 
But  tell  me,  John,  how  many  amacka  make 

a&uM/' 

John  answers  his  Peggy  thus: — 

'  Why  taunt  thus,  dear  P^,  when  you  know 

all  the  day 
On  your  delicate  lips  I  with  transports  could 

strayl 
What  number  of  amaela  make  a  but$,  you 

inquire  1 
There !— three !— a  round  hundred !— I  am 

now  all  on  fire  1 ' 

In  several  caricatures  which  the  ex- 
cess of  public  zeal  gave  birth  to,  on 
this  herring  question,  we  find  the 
females  of  Billingsgate  grotesquely 
handled.  There  is  one  la^  plate  in 
which  a  regular  pitched  battle  is  de- 
picted between  a  femide  of  the  me- 
tropolitan market  and  a  Dutch  fish- 
woman.  They  are  executed  in  a  truly 
comic  style— ftdl  of  humour  and  life. 
There  are  numerous  apprq)riate  mot- 
tos  embellishing  the  two  contending 
parties. 

Captain  Henry  Templerj  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  David  Gamck,  had  a 
great  penchant  for  listening  to  ike  elo- 
quence of  the  ladies  of  Sillingsgate 
Market.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  stcxing 
his  memorv  with  as  many  of  their  sin- 
gular words  and  phrases  as  it  could 
contain.  These  he  used  to  rehearse  to 
Captain  Grose,  the  author  of  the  *  Clas- 
sical Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Toncue,' 
who  enjoyed  the  recitations  wiSi  a 
keen  relish.  Templer  often  threw 
into  the  dialogues  of  Billingsgate  rich 
pieces  of  humour,  which  rendered 
nis  exhibitions  ot  fish-market  elo- 
quence exceedindy  ccmiical  and  enter- 
taining. Grose  mmself  was  so  fond 
of  these  gossipings,  tiiat  for  several 
years  he  frequented  a  coffee-house, 
near  the  Monument,  where  there  were 
a  number  of  kindrea  spirits;  and  the 
standard  topics  of  fun  and  jollity  were 
recitative  extrava^mzas  on  the  slang 
of  Billingsgate.  Grose  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, that  on  two  occasions  he  was 
successful  in  inducing  G^rick  to  ac- 
company himself  and  Templer  to  ihe 
market.  The  great  tragedian  was 
both  delighted  and  astonished  at  the 
rhetorical  exhibitions  which  were  got 
up;  and  told  Grose  that  ^nothing  on 
or  off  the  stage  could  posdbl^r  match 
such  a  display  of  natural  passion  and 
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Bentiment'  Grose  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  song  *  Betty  of  Billings' 
gate.' 

Tradition  about  the  purlieus  of  Old 
fish  Street  says,  that  John  Wesley 
was  several  times  known  to  have  paid 

Srofessionid  visits  to  tiie  females  ol  the 
sh-market  What  were  his  impres- 
sions of  their  mode  of  preaching  we 
are  not  told.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  late  ecoSentric  Rowland  Hill 
often  visited  the  locality;  and  on  one 
occasion  related  an  amusing  anecdote 
about  fishwomen  to  his  audience  in 
Sorrev  Chi4)eL  Dr  Badham  informs 
us,  'that  the  late  celebrated  Irish  De- 
mosthenes (as  Frenchmen  delight  to 
call  Daniel  O'Connell)  oonsid^ed  it 
quite  a  feather  in  his  cap,  that  he 
once  beat  an  Irish  ichthyologist  of  the 
feminine  gender  at  her  own  weapons; 
effectually  silencing  his  opponent  by 
bringing  unejq)ected  charges  aounst 
her  r^utation  of  an  extraorcunary 
character,  filched  out  of  Euclid  and 
the  dements  of  trigomometiT.' 

Besides  the  fishwomen  of  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis,  there  are  large  com- 
munities of  the  class  in  various  sec- 
tions around  the  coast,  who  possess 
no  less  distinctive  and  wdl-marked 
diaracters^  and  whose  habits  and  man- 
uals have  attracted  more  or  less  of  pub- 
lic attention.  We  have  in  the  north 
the  Newhaven  and  Fisherrow  wo- 
men, a  veiT  singular  race  of  mortals. 
A  notice  of  these  we  find  in  the  *Mer- 
curius  CaledoniuB,'  as  far  back  as 
1661,  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  re- 
joicing for  the  Restoration.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  programme  of  the  official  re- 
gulations for  the  processions  on  the 
event  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  ordered  that 
on  the  12th  of  June  'sixteen  fish- 
wives are  to  trot  from  Musselburgh  to 
Cannon  Cross  (Edinburgh),  for  twelve 
pair  of  lambs'  harrigals.  *  The  gene- 
ral habits  of  the  fisher  people  in  this 
part  of  Scotland  are  in  all  their  lead- 
ing features  much  about  the  same  as 
in  days  of  yore.  A  little  improve- 
ment and  alteration  is  observable;  but 
nothing  indicative  of  a  rapid  social 
promsB.  The  same  picturesque  but 
cumbrous  drees;  the  same  grotesque 
and  uncouth  gait;  the  same  general 
i^orance;  the  same  superstitious  no- 
ticms  and  observances;  the  same  sys- 
tem of  extortion;  the  same  want  of 
*Limgi  tnd  Hren. 


cleanliness,  which  have  characterised 
them  from  time  immemorial,  flourish 
in  all  their  pristine  rankness  at  the 
present  hour.  As  this  portion  of  the 
fifiJiing  population  has  been  fiiUy  and 
minutely  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  'Antiquary,'  and  by 
other  writers,  we  shall  not  enlarge  on 
the  subject,  out  step  on  to  the  coast 
of  Fife,  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  sin- 
gular fishing  community  which  occi^y 
the  village  of  Buchan.  These  people 
are  commonly  re^irded  as  descendants 
from  a  colonv  of  Flemings,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  migrated  frran  the 
Low  Countries  during  the  troubles  of 
that  kingdoin,  while  under  the  tjr- 
ranny  of  Spain.  Whether  this  origm 
be  the  true  one;  we  cannot  determine. 
It  was  satirised  in  a  very  curious  pro- 
dnctioiL  levelled  a^nunst  the  people  of 
this  vilkge  upwaras  of  seventy  years 
a^a  It  is  entitled,  'The  Andente  and 
New  Historjr  of  Buch-Haven,  in  Fife- 
shire;  wherein  is  contained  the  anti- 
quities of  their  old  dress;  the  Buckey 
boat,  with  a  flag  of  a  green  tree, 
with  their  dancing  Willie  and  his 
trusty  rai^r:  their  Burces  ticket, 
with  a  plan  of  their  new  college,  with 
the  noted  sayings  and  es^its  of  wise 
Willie  in  the  brae,  and  Witty  Eppie 
in  the  ale-house,  and  single-tailed 
Nancy.  By  Merry  Andrew  at  Tam- 
Tallan.  1782.'  The  burden  of  this  rare 
broadside  was  to  ridicule  all  ihek 
manners  and  customs,  and  supersti- 
tious notions.  The  History  tells 
us  that  the  fishers  of  Buch-Haven 
sprung  from  a  set  of  sea-robbers,  who 
fist  took  shelter  near  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed;  their  burgess  tickets  formed 
a  part  of  their  'perfect  truths,'  and 
were  dated  'the  two-and-thirtieth 
day  of  the  month  of  Julius  Caesar.' 
Their  coat-of-arms  was  two  hands 
gripping  each  other  over  a  skate's 
rumple;  their  oath  of  fealty  was,  'I 
wish  the  de'il  may  take  me,  an  I  binna 
an  honest  man  to  yoiL  and  ye  binna 
de  like  to  me.'  Wise  Willie  was  raised 
every  momine,  who  had  the  faculty 
of  lowing  the  weather  hy  the  airt 
of  the  wind.  All  these  ancient  people 
were  said  to  have  been  called  '  Thom- 
sons,' and  it  was  thought  d^rading 
for  any  of  the  young  nsher  lads  to 
marry  a  farmer's  daughter.  'Witty 
Eppie,  the  ale-wife,  wad  a'  sworn,  be  go 
laddi^  I  wad  rather  see  my  boat  and 
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my  three  sons  dadet  against  the  Bass, 
or  she  saw  ony  ane  a  them  marriea 
on  a  muck-a-byre*s  daughter;  a  whin 
useless  tappies,  'at  can  do  naething  but 
rive  at  a  tow  rock,  and  cut  com;  they 
can  neither  bait  a  hook  nor  rade  a 
line,  houke  sandles.  nor  gather  pern- 
winkles.'  Eppie*s  house  is  called  the 
'college,'  a  place  set  apart  for  aJl  the 
gossip  and  law  of  the  village,  and 
where  the  kirk-session  sat  in  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  '  Rolicouchii^ 
Jenny  and  Lang  Sandy  Thomson;  we 
ken  his  nose,  for  Sandy  had  a  great 
muckle  red  nose  like  a  lobster's  tae, 
bowed  at  the  pint  like  a  hawk's  neb. 
Upon  the  Roodaday,fouryoimg  Bucky 
lasses  went  away  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  their  creels  full  of  fish. 
About  a  mile  frae  the  toon  they  saw 
coming  down  a  brae  like  a  man  rid- 
ing on  a  beast,  when  they  came  near. 
Tardy  Tibb— -'^Fit's  a  man  riding  on  a 
bicmankin."  Tibb  flans  her  creel  and 
fi^  away,  the  other  three  ran  the 
other  way,  and  got  dear;  they  said  it 
was  a  homed  de'iL'  This  pamphlet 
can  never  now  be  mentioned  to  the 
Buchan  fishwives  without  their  bile 
rising  to  a  boiling  pitcL  The  word 
'college*  is  suflScient  to  excite  their 
wrath. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  fisher 
people  in  all  countries  are  extremely 
prone  to  the  6ui)erstitious  and  mar- 
vellous; and  this  predisposition  is 
more  striking  among  the  women  than 
the  men.  A  good  deal  of  this  feeling 
may  readily  be  expected  from  a  fisher- 
man's profession,  which  is  always  un- 
certain, and  at  times  accompanied 
with  great  danger.  In  storms  at  sea, 
human  efforts  produce  but  dubious 
results;  and  little  real  protection  can 


be  sought  for  from  the  rage  of  the  ele- 
ments. Under  these  circumstances  man 
feels  his  weakness,  and  that  there  is 
a  Power  greatly  stronger  thMi  himself 
— some  ajgency  wielded  and  directed 
against  hm— whose  behests  the  winds 
and  waves  unerringly  obey. 

The  natural  resolt  of  this  is,  that 
the  fisherman  is  a  close  observer  of 
omens,  and  a  firm  believer  in  visions 
and  wraiths.  He  spiritualises  every- 
thing he  sees.  Plying  his  precarious 
profession  at  all  times  of  the  night, 
amid  the  scenes  of  former  disasters— 
iminformed  and  credulous,  and  with 
the  recollection  of  the  dead  vividly 
impressed  on  his  memory— he  is  placed 
exactly  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  most  may  be  made  of  those 
rarer  phenomena  of  sky  and  sea, 
which,  seen  through  the  medium  of 
his  superstitious  emotions,  occupy  a 
picturesqueplace  in  the  chronicles  of 
his  race.  The  ignis  faiuvs  of  some 
landlocked  bay,  the  shooting  meteor, 
the  spectral-looking  mist-wreath,  the 
awakened  seal,  the  sudden  plunge  of 
the  poipoise.  the  wailing  scream  of 
the  vanous  kinds  of  water-fowl^  are 
all  full  of  meaning  to  his  hvely 
imagination,  and  are  constantly  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  certain  events 
which  may  hourly  befall  him.  Often 
the  superstitious  notions  of  the  fisher- 
man assume  a  strongly-marked  my- 
thological form.  He  addresses  him- 
self to  the  blind  powers  of  nature,  as 
if  they  were  imbued  with  instinct  and 
life,  and  possessed  a  governing  wilL 
He  prays  to  the  wind  m  his  own  lan- 
guage;  he  whistles  to  invoke  the 
oreeze  when  his  sails  slacken;  and 
likewise  tries  to  soothe  the  boisterous 
surges,  by  using  a  low  moaning  chant. 
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I  HAD  not  been  a  week  in  practice  in 
this  parish— where  I  first  arrived  only 
in  July  last— before  I  was  called  in  to 
see  Aunt  Hetty— Mrs  Esther  Hay- 
man-  that  is,  the  proprietress  of  the 
HalL  I  was  not  sent  for  by  herself, 
however,  as  I  had  hoped  was  the  caseu 
and  on  which  idea  all  kinds  of  aerial 
buildings,  labelled  'connection  with 


county  families.'  'ereat  provincial  re- 
putation,' 'family^ysidanto  the  Loid 
Lieutenant,'  haa  at  once  arranged 
themselves,  like  bottles  in  a  dispen- 
sary, but  only  to  her  by  her  house- 
keeper and  companion,  Mrs  Trimming. 
That  old  lady  herself  opened  the  door 
to  me,  beckoned  me  furtively  into  a 
small  parlour. on  the  left  hand  of  the 
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entr^ice,  and  explained  the  ciicom- 
stancea 

'You  see,  you  are  not  come  here  in 
order  to  attend  Mrs  Esther,  by  any 
means,'  said  she,  in  a  confidential  whis- 
per; 'you  never  heard  she  had  any- 
thing at  all  the  matter  with  her— how 
shotud  you?  You're  not  come  here, 
my  dear  sir,  jprofessionally  at  alL* 

*0h,'  said  I,  rather  crestfallen. 
Very  well,  ma'am:  I  thought  that  Mrs 
Hayman  was  ill,  and  required  my  ser- 
vices.* 

*Mrs  Esther  Hayman,*  replied  the 
little  old  lady,  with  a  strong  stress  on 
the  Christian  name,  andmakingherfive 
feet  one  as  nearly  five  feet  two  as  she 
could  at  the  same  time,  *is  ill,  and  does 
require  your  services.* 

Ah!'  said  I,  *good:  perhaps,  then, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  Mrs  Trim- 
ming'— and  I  infused  into  that  pro- 
viso just  the  very  least  tincture  of 
tartness—*!  think  I  had  better  see 
her  at  once.' 

*Lord  love  you.  doctor,'  replied  the 
housekeeper,  with  great  change  of 
manner,  ana  coming  down  the  inch 
again  with  great  velocity,  'don't  be  so 
hasty:  what  I  mean  is,  that  you  must 
not  be  introduced  as  her  medical  ad- 
viser; she  would  never  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  You  must  be  a  visiter  only;  the 
new  professional  gentleman  just  come 
into  the  village,  and  calling  at  the 
HaUto ' 

'Solicit  patron^  r  in()uired  I, 
smiling  at  the  difficulty  which  a  de- 
sire to  save  my  feelings  had  probably 
led  her  into. 

'To  solicit  patronage!  ay,  that's 
the  very  expression;  thank  ye;  for 
somehow  I  never  can  recollect  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time  myself; 
yes,  that's  it  So  we  must  observe 
for  ourselves,  and  do  the  best  we  can 
without  asking  any  questions,  you 
see,'  added  Mrs  Trimnun^,  as  though 
she  were  another  M.D.  in  consulta- 
tion. 

Well,  thought  I,  it  seems  veiy  odd, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  go  through  witn 
it: '  Have  you  got  anyuiing  else  to  say, 
ma'am?' 

The  housekeeper  was  thoughtfully 
strokii^  a  little  rHrmisse  nose — her 
own,  of  course — with  her  thumb  and 
finger,  and  evidently  had  something 
further  of  which  to  dehver  herself, 
but  she  answered,  'Nq,  not  at  pre- 
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sent  I  think,  doctor,'  and  led  the  way 
into  the  room  where  her  mistress  sat. 

It  wasa  small  library,  well  stored  with 
books,  that  reached  on  oaken  shelves 
from  ceiling  to  carpet,  with  books  too 
tiiat  lay  al^ut  the  various  tables;  no 
workboxes,  no  embroidery-frames,  no 
cfocArt  anywhere.  The  three  large  win- 
dows looked  upon  no  garden,  but  opened 
— one  of  tiiem  was  open,  and  the  plea- 
sant mountain  air  (for  we  were  near 
the  northern  hills)  and  summer  fra- 
grance filled  the  chamber--fitraight  out 
upon  the  little  park,  with  its  knolls  of 
rock  and  wooded  eminences,  between 
two  of  which,  far  off,  were  seen  some 
vessels  out  at  sea:  a  most  delightful 
room  certainlv,  but  not  what  we  un- 
derstand by  tne  term  a  lady's  room, 
except  that  the  few  newspapers  that 
were  in  it  were  folded  up  very  care- 
fullv,  and  not  strewed  about  on  chair 
or  floor,  as  they  would  have  been  in  a 
man's  study. 

The  lady  had  been  bending  over  a 
map  upon  the  table,  but  folded  it  up 
ratner  nastily  as  we  entered,  and  put 
it  awav.  Before  she  turned  her  face 
toward  me,  I  should  have  set  her 
down— judging  from  a  slight  stoop 
she  had,  and  her  almost  snowy  hair— 
at  sixty  years  of  age;  yes,  she  looked 
that,  too,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  face. 

'Mrs  Esther,'  said  my  introducer, 
Mr  Sutor,  the  new  doctor,  ma'am, 
has  called  to  make  your  acquaint- 
anca' 

And  with  that,  the  old  house- 
keeper sat  down  in  the  arm-chair, 
which  she  always  occupied  in  her  mis- 
tress's apartment,  and  drawing  some 
knitting  materials  out  of  an  almost 
fathomless  pocket,  put  on  her  specta- 
cles, and  set  to  work  without  further 
remark. 

Mrs  Esther  uttered  an  involuntary 
expression  of  surprise,  but  at  once  re- 
covered herself^  and  welcomed  me 
with  ease  and  kmdness:  her  voice  was 
low  but  sweet;  a  very  young  voice  for 
a  person  of  her  years. 

'I  am  afraid,  Mr  Sutor,'  said  she, 
gravely,  '  that  you  will  find  this  moun- 
tain country  of  ours  exceedingly  heal- 
thy;  we  have  not  had  a  medical  man  at 
the  Hall  since  my  poor  father  died.  Is 
it  not  so,  Mrs  Trimming  1 ' 

These  last  words  were  evidently 
addressed  to  the  old  lady  with  the 
intention  of  rousing  her  to  take  part 
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in  a  conversation  which  her  mistress 
did  not  wish  to  carry  on  singlehand- 
ed:  but  Mrs  Trimming  only  shook  her 
head,  and  replied,  *Ay,  uy,  true 
enough;'  as  though  it  were  a  pity 
people  were  not  ill  a  great  deal  oftener 
than  they  were. 

After  such  conversation  as  usually 
occurs  during  morning  calls,  ^and 
which,  therefore,  had  very  much  bet- 
ter remain  unchronicled,  I  was  about 
to  take  my  leave. 

'By  the  by,  Mr  Sutor,'  said  Mrs 
Esther,  reminded  of  the  matter  by 
nothing,  *  do  you  happen  to  know  if  the 
day's  paper  is  taken  in  at  the  village 
here?  We  are  oldfashioned  folks, 
and  still  have  our  news  from  London 
but  thrice  a-week.' 

*  Bless  me,  and  enough  too,'  inter- 
rupted the  old  lady,  plying  her  knit- 
ing-pins  as  thoueh  she  were  working 
^igainst  time,  and  had  laid  her  silver 
spectacles  to  nothing  on  the  result 
'Why,  I  mind  when  we  had  but 
the  'Whitehaven  Banner'  here  once 
a-fortnight  Then,  indeed,  newspapers 
were  newspapers,  for  they  had  plenty 
of  time  to  discern  the  rights  of  a 
thing  before  they  put  it  in.  Anything 
one  reads  now  is  contradicted  in  the 
next  number,  and  indeed  they  are 
always  ready  to  say  anything  but 
their  prayers.* 

This  last  remark  must  have  been 
applied  to  editors  (of  whom  it  is  likely 
Mrs  Trimming  may  have  had  expen- 
ence),  and  could  scarcely  have  re- 
ferred to  newspapers  proper,  of  whom 
devotional  exercises  can  scarcely  be 
expected;  but  the  Uttle  old  lady  was 
clearly  in  wrath,  and  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  flimsy  subtleties  of 
grammar. 

*  I  take  the  day's  paper  in  myself, 
and  sti&ll  be  very  pleased  to  send  it 
up  to  you  every  evening,'  said  I,  gal- 
lantly. Which  ofler,  after  a  Httle 
hesitation,  Mrs  Esther,  with  a  great 
many  thanks,  said  she  would  accept 
for  the  next  few  nights  or  so. 

Mrs  Trimming  was  in  the  hall  al- 
most as  soon  as  I,  and  hurried  me  at 
once  into  the  same  parlour  as  before. 

*  Well,  how  is  she  ?  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  her?*  cried  the  impatient 
little  old  lady.  '  Now,  while  I  get  the 
pen  and  ink  for  you  to  write  the  pre- 
scription with,  do  tell  me  all  about 
her.^. 


'Well,  ma'am,'  said  I,  'in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  information,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  she  was  harassed 
and  unhappy  in  her  mind.' 

'Of  course  you  would,  doctor,'  re- 
plied she,  rather  snappishly;  who 
would  not,  knowing  her  story  1' 

'  But  I  don't  know  her  story,  ma'am,' 
said  I. 

'  Then  you're  a  bachelor !'  cried  Mra 
Trimming,  with  excusable  astonish- 
ment;  'of  course  you  are:  a  woman 
would  have  found  it  all  out  in  the 
week  that  you  have  been  here,  twice 
over:  men  are  so  dull' 

Alter  this  compliment,  Mrs  Trim- 
ming desired  me  to  say,  supposing 
that  her  mistress  had  been  for  a  very 
long  time  distressed  and  wretched, 
whether  I  thought  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  her,  besides,  of  a 
more  recent  date. 

*  Yes,'  said  I^  *  I  think  there  is;  she 
has  been  weepmg  a  ^eat  deal  of  late; 
she  was  weeping  when  we  went  in. 
Has  she  got  any  dear  friends  in  India, 
in  these  dreadful  mutinous  times?' 

'  Lord  bless  me ! '  cried  the  old  lady, 
turning  deadly  pale,  'how  came  you 
to  hit  on  that  ?  No;  she  has  certainly 
not  got  any  d^ar  friends  in  India, 
Quite  the  reverse.' 

'Well,  that  was  a  map  of  India 
which  she  was  looking  at  when  we 
entered  the  room,'  observed  I,  quietly. 
'The  'Evening  Mail'  folded  upon  the 
round  table  had  "Indian  Intemcence" 
outside,  and  that  was  blotted  with 
tears.  She  asked  me  to  let  her  have 
the  daily  paper,  because  three  times 
a-week  was  not * 

'  There,'  interrupted  the  housekeeper, 
with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  'you  see  it 
all;  I  was  afraid  that  this  was  the 
case,  but  still  I  hoped  on  that  it  might 
rather  be  some  Dodily  ailment  Til 
tell  you  her  whole  story  myself,  for 
you're  that  cunning,  you  are  sure  to 
find  it  out  somehow,  and  it  is  better 
you  heard  it  from  me.  She  won't 
want  me  now  for— let  me  see,'  said 
the  old  lady,  consulting  a  silver  watch 
of  about  tne  size  of  a  twopenny  loaf— 
'not  for  an  hour.  Have  you  got  an 
hour  to  spare,  Mr  Sutor?' 

'  Yes,'  I  said — I  was  sorry  to  say  I 
had ;  so  she  told  me  the  story. 

'  It  is  fourteen  years  ago  now  since 
old  Mr  Hayman,  and  Sliss  Esther, 
and  Miss  Eose  that  was,  lived  toge- 
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ther  at  the  Hall  here:  Miss  Hetty 
was  the  daughter,  and  Miss  Rose  the 
ward,  but  they  were  treated  and  loved 
both  alike,  and  were  very  much  at- 
tached to  one  another  indeed.  Mo- 
therless children  brought  up  together 
under  one  roof  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
playmates,  loving  friends— it  is  very 
sad  to  think  now  of  the  end  to  whicn 
all  that  came  to!  When  youns  Mr 
Beck  was  upon  his  first  visit  here, 
fifteen  years  come  this  present  sum- 
mer, they  were  two  beautiful  girls  of 
about  nineteen.  Esther  fain  though 
you  mayn't  think  so  to  see  her  now, 
as  any  star;  and  Rose,  a  dark  beauty, 
such  as  are  bom,  as  she  was  herself 
indeed,  out  in  the  Western  Indies. 
I  hardly  think  he  knew  which  to 
choose  at  first,  for,  although  Miss  Rose 
»was  rather  the  richer,  her  father  being 
dead,  that  did  not  weigh  with  the 
young  man  I  know  in  the  least;  for, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  a  for- 
tune-hunter— a  wild,  reckless,  harum- 
scarum  young  fellow,  whom  Mr  Hay- 
man,  who  was  his  guardian,  too,  I 
think,  and  indeed  most  people,  could 
not  refrain  from  liking,  ana  wnom — 
handsome,  generous,  and  clever  as 
he  was— the  young  ladies  liked  even 
better  than  did  the  other  folks.  He 
came  up  to  the  north  to  stay  here, 
many  times. 

^  Ah  me,  to  think  of  the  sunmier  days 
which  those  three  used  to  spend  toge- 
ther; riding  about  the  beautifrd  hill 
country,  with  one  of  the  two  sisters, 
as  they  loved  to  call  each  other,  upon 
either  side  of  him,  or  rowing  in  the 
skiff  on  the  little  lake  at  the  park  end. 
I  seem  to  hear  their  laughter  coming 
from  the  water  even  now,  and  echoing 
around  the  great  wall  garden  yonder, 
where  my  mistress  walks  and  weeps 
now  all  alone.  They  never  quarrell^ 
never,  those  two  girls,  but  grew  up 
side  by  side,  most  tenderly,  Ske  two 

fple  blossoms  upon  a  single  stem, 
saw  mj  Hetty  on  the  very  evening 
when  Mr  Charles  proposed  to  her; 
that  very  night  when  I  came  to  her 
room  as  usual  to, do  her  hair— she 
never  would  let  any  one  do  her  hair 
but  me — she  told  me  all:  "Charley 
and  I  are  going  to  be  married,  nurse, ' 
as  naturally  as  possible:  drooping  her 
delicate  eyelashes  the  least  possible, 
and  letting  the  merest  trifle  of  peach- 
bloom  tinge  her  cheek;  you  cannot 


have  an  idea  of  what  she  was,  doctor, 
even  from  this!* 

Here  Mrs  Trimming  took  from  a 
chain  around  her  neck  a  thick,  golden 
locket,  and  touching  a  spring,  display- 
ed in  it  a  most  charming  miniature, 
wherein  I  could  reco^ise,  but  by  the 
eyes  only,  a  face  which  might  have 
belonged  to  the  daughter  of  Mrs 
Esther.  Still  retaining  the  locket  in 
her  hand,  the  old  lady  resumed. 

'Now.  maybe,  having  a  suspicion 
which  tne  rest  had  not,  I  went  on 
that  night  to  Miss  Rose's  chamber 
also,  and  saw  her  too,  and  found,  and 
thanked  (Jod  for  it,  that  my  thought 
was  wrong. 

*  "Yes,  nurse,  our  dearest  Esther  is 
to  many  Charles,"  she  said,  "surely 
the  noblest  pair  since  those  in  Eden 
garden."  She  put  hack  the  dark  locks 
that  reached  her  feet,  to  show  me  her 
full  smile  and  happy  eyes:  "I  am  so 
glad,  so  glad,"  she  said. 

Mrs  Trimming  touched  a  second 
spring  in  the  locket,  and  disclosed, 
on  its  other  side,  the  brunette's  pic- 
ture, a  more  dashing,  more  impetuous- 
looking  face  prhaps  than  one  would 
desire  to  look  at  off  the  stage,  but 
very,  very  beautiful 

*That  was  Rose,'  murmured  the 
little  old  lady,  sobbing. 

*  I  think  I  can  suess  the  rest,'  said 
I,  wishing  to  save  her  from  the  further 
recital  of  matters  that  affected  her  so 
deeoly,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

*No,  indeed  you  cannot,  doctor;  no 
human  creature  could  ever  guess  it:  I 
would  rather  that  you  heaixl  the  tale 
from  me. 

'  Mr  Hayman  himself  was  far  from 
being  opposed  to  his  daughter's  choice, 
and  as  for  the  two  lovers,  they  were 
beside  themselves  with  joy. 

*"Only  remember,  Charles,"  cried 
Esther,  upon  the  very  day  before  her 
marriage— "remember  what  you  pro- 
mised from  the  first,  that  Rose  shfdl 
live  with  us,  and  never  part  from  us, 
and  be  the  sister  that  she  has  always 
been  to  me  for  all  time  to  come." 

*And  he  said,  "Yes,  my  love;  of 
course  she  will  be  henceforth  my  sis- 
ter too." 

*So  the  next  day— it  was  Christ- 
mas time,  and  the  mountains  them- 
selves had  their  bridal  robes  about 
them— my  mistress  and  Mr  Charles 
were  married,  and  started  for  Paris, 
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with  me  as  travelling-maid.  They 
were  to  return  to  London  in  a  month, 
where  they  intended  to  take  up  their 
residence,  and  then  and  there  Miss 
Rose  was  to  rejoin  them— for  good. 
I  am  sure  that  for  that  month  my 
darling  mistress  was  as  happy  as  the 
best-loved  wife  could  be;  sne  was  the 
best-loved  wife.  When  I  see  her,  as 
I  sometimes  do,  sit  and  think  for 
hours  in  silence,  with  eyes  aUt  and 
her  wan  cheeks  in  a  glow,  and  pre- 
sently her  head  droop  in  a  sudden, 
and  the  hot  tears  begm  to  fall,  then  I 
know  she  is  thinking  of  that  happy 
month,  and  of  what  came  afterwaros. 

'When  we  got  home  to  the  town 
house  in  Ciu^on  Street,  Miss  Rose 
was  there  to  welcome  us,  and  very 
lovingly  did  the  two  young  women 
meet;  my  eyes  are  older  now,  out  they 
were  very  keen  at  that  time,  and  I  am 
sure  of  what  I  say. 

*"Why.  Charles,  you  never  kissed 
our  Rose,  said  Esther;  whereupon  my 
young  master  bent  his  head— ne  had 
not  far  to  bend  it— and  kissed  her, 
merrily. 

'In  about  six  weeks  from  this  time 
my  master  and  mistress  began  to  dis- 

re;  not  much  indeed,  but  very 
rvably.  It  first  arose  from  Mr 
Charles  refusing  to  go  northward  and 
visit  old  Mr  Hayman,  who  was  lonely 
enough,  poor  gentleman,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  both  his  daughters.  Mr 
Beck  declared  that  the  country  always 
bored  him,  and  that  he  had  had  more 
than  enouffh  of  it  in  late  years,  which 
was  not  a  Kind  thing  to  say,  consider- 
ing. Then  she  trifS  to  reason  with 
him  about  his  dreadful  extravagance 
(which  had  only  just  then  begun  to 
show  itself),  and  the  shockingly  late 
hours  at  which  he  would  come  home 
at  night,  and  that  enraged  him.  Miss 
Rose  exerted  all  her  influence  to  heal 
those  quarrels,  and  in  great  part  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time.  When  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  wife  and  husband 
down-stairs — for  they  felt  no  shame 
about  such  matters  after  a  little — 
they  would  each  appeal  to  her,  to 
know  whether  she  or  he  were  in  the 
right,  and  Miss  Rose  decided  almost 
always  in  favour  of  my  mistress. 
That  is  what  led  at  first,  I  think, 
however,  to  the  coldness  between  the 
two  young  ladies;  but  they  still  sat 
up  together  in  the  back  drawing- 


room,  far  into  the  morning,  to  wait 
for  our  young  master  whenever  he 
was  from  home.  He  did  not  like  this 
at  all;  but  they  always  would  sit  up. 
One  night  he  was  brought  home  in- 
toxicated: not  the  disgusting  si^t 
that  you  may  imagine,  but  only  un- 
able to  stand;  that  was  all  that  was 
wrong  with  him.  His  colour  was 
heightened,  his  eyes  were  unusually 
brifliant,  but  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  about  My  mistress 
came  into  my  room,  reftising  to  re- 
main in  her  own,  and  was  very 
wretched,  poor  girl,  nor  would  she 
be  comforted-  I^ow,  not  only  did 
this  never  happen  again,  but  my 
master  for  months  afterwards  came 
home  before  ten  o'clock,  unless  he 
accompanied  the  young  ladies  to  the 
play,  when  he,  of  course,  returned 
with  thenL  I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  this,  and  should  have  tnought  all 
was  going  well,  but  for  my  aarlin^ 
crying  so.  One  day  when  she  was  iu 
with  headache,  and  staying  at  home, 
while  Mr  Charles  and  Miss  Rose  were 

gone  to  some  exhibition,  I  besought 
er  to  tell  her  dear  old  nurse  what  it 
was  all  about  Then  die  threw  her- 
self into  my  arms,  quite  heartbroken- 
and  told  me  that  her  husband  loved 
Miss  Rose  better  than  he  did  her. 
That  was  almost  as  great  a  blow 
to  me  as  to  my  dear  young  mistress. 
I  reasoned  with  her  all  I  could,  to 
prove  that  this  was  impossible,  and  in 
particular  I  urged  how  much  more 
regular  and  domestic  Mr  Charles  had 
become  of  late. 

' "  I  know  it,  nurse,"  she  cried-  wrin^ 
ing  her  beautiful  white  hands — "I 
know  it,  and  I  know  the  reason  also. 
On  that  dreadful  night  when  he  was 
brought  home,  she  said  to  him — I 
heard  her  say  it— 'For  my  sake, 
Charles'— for  Rose's  sake,  not  mine — 
"  jray,  do  not  let  this  happen  again,' 

id  you  see  he  does  what  she  bids 
him!*^ 

'After  this  I  watched  Miss  Rose 
and  my  master  narrowly^  and  found 
what  my  poor  mistress  said  was  true, 
and  much  more  beside,  which  I  durst 
not  tell,  lest  it  should  kill  her.  Pre- 
sently something  came  out  which  not 
only  she,  but  alTthe  servants  and  all 
the  folks  in  the  same  street  knew, 
within  a  few  hours  of  its  happening: 
two  horrible  men  came  right  up  into 
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the  drawing-room  one  morning  when 
master  was  out,  and  sat  down  in  the 
two  worked  arm-chairs — one  Esther's, 
and  one  Rose's  work— as  though  the 
house  was  their  own,  as  indeed  it  was 
for  a  time,  for  they  were  bailiff  in 
possession.  Mr  Beck  had  a  good  in- 
come, but  three  carriages  and  seven 
horses,  with  a  couple  oi  hours  a-day, 
as  we  afterwards  heard,  at  the  gaming- 
table, had  been  too  much  for  it;  in- 
deed, he  was  well-nigh  ruined. 

*"Ko8e  will  help  us,**  were  his  first 
uncuarded  words,  directly  his  wife 
told  him  what  had  happened.  That 
was  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  which 
her  full  cup  refused  to  hold. 

'"Not  one  penny  would  I  take  of 
that  bad  girl's.*'  she  cried,  "to  save  my- 
self from  deatn.  How  dare  you  insult 
me  thus,  sir?  You  may  well  turn  pale. 
I  know  you,  know  you  thoroughly, 
and  the  other,  too:  false,  false  botL 
Ob,**  exclaimed  sh&  bursting  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  '*I  may  have  been 
hasty  in  word,  cold  in  look  not,  many 
time&  as  a  wife  should  nave  been, 
Charles,  but  I  have  not  deserved — oh 
€k)d,  I  have  not  deserved  such  punish- 
ment as  this !  Charles^  Charles,  maj 
He  pardon  you,  may  I  m  time.  If  it 
had  been  an  enemy  that  had  done 
this,  I  could  have  borne  it;  but  Rose, 
Rose " 

'My  poor  young  mistress,  over- 
come by  the  expression  of  these 
terrible  thoughts  which  had  haunted 
the  empty  chambers  of  her  heart  so 
long  m  silence,  fell  into  a  sort  of 
swoon.  Before  she  recovered,  Mr 
Beck  had  caused  Miss  Rose  to  re- 
move herself  to  the  house  of  an  ac- 
quaintanceL,  for  which  the  execution 
in  Curzon  Street  oiSered  of  course,  a 
plausible  reason.  All  this  time,  good 
kind  Mr  Hayman  had  been  pressing 
his  son-in-law  to  come  and  stay  here 
at  the  Hall,  expecting  to  see  the  same 
guileless  and  sorrow-free  faces  around 
him  as  in  the  old  times.  Instead  of 
thi&  he  got  a  contrite  letter  from  Mr 
Beck,  confessing  his  unpardonable 
extravagances,  entreating  pecuniary 
assistance,  and  colouring  him  to  pro- 
cure some  appointment  for  him  in 
India,  if  possible,  or  at  all  events,  he 
wrote,  "m  some  far  distant  spot^ 
where  I  may  neither  be  reminded 
of  my  disgrace  by  the  presence  of  old 
acquaintances,  or  tempted  by  them 


into  renewed  expenditure.  I  am  sure 
that  this  resolve,  unpleasant  though 
it  be,  is  for  the  best,  and  you  will,  at 
least,  have  Rose  to  comfort  you  in  our 
long  absence.**  It  was  my  mistress 
who  insisted  upon  his  wnting  thus, 
determined  as  she  was  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  earth,  rather  than  to  suffer 
Miss  Rose  to  set  eyes  upon  them 
agaiii;  and  my  master,  oared  not 
thwart  her.  A  good  appointment  in 
the  civil  service  in  India  was  soon 
procured,  and  we  spent  the  last  few 
weeks  before  our  departure  here.  My 
master  and  mistress  seemed  to  be 
reconciled,  and  to  live  more  comfort- 
ably together  than  they  had  done 
for  some  time.  Whatever  wretchedness 
past  events  had  entailed  upon  her,  was 
set  down  by  her  father  and  others  to 
the  state  of  Mr  Beck*s  pecuniary 
affairs:  everybody  thought  her  a  brave, 
wise  girl  to  oe  so  ready  to  go  abroad 
at  such  short  notice  for  so  long;  but 
none  knew  how  wise  but  me.  All 
they  guessed  of  Miss  Rose,  who  was 
to  come  to  the  Hall  as  soon  as  we  left, 
was,  that  some  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  the  two  young  ladies,  as  was 
likely  enough,  and  they  had  often  said 
it,  when  single  folk  went  to  live  with 
married  folk,  and  so  they  forbore  to 
talk  of  her  to  my  mistress.  At  last 
the  day  came  for  our  departure  to 
Southampton,  from  which  port  the 
steamer  sailed  to  Calcutta.  For  my 
part,  I  never  expected  to  see  my  old 
master,  nor  the  nouse  wherein  I  had 
then  passed  forty  years,  ever  again; 
but  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  my 
mistress;  and  I  am  thankful  now  that 
I  never  did.  She  seemed  to  grow 
better  and  more  cheerful  from  the 
moment  the  carriage  started.  "In 
India  we  shall  begin  a  new  hfe,  and 
you  will  be  my  own,  all  my  own,  once 
more,  dear  Charles;  will  you  not?'* 
His  old  affection,  too,  seemed  quite  to 
have  returned  for  her;  and  he  said  he 
would,  so  help  him  Qod. 

'We  got  to  the  inn  on  an  afternoon, 
and  the  boat  was  to  start  the  next 
day.  My  master  and  mistress  had 
dined,  and  were  sitting  by  the  fire — 
for  it  was  a  wet  autuimi  nicht— talk- 
ing of  the  future  which  lay  before 
them  in  the  new  land  (they  never 
spoke  of  the  past);  and  I  was  in  my 
own  room,  penning  a  farewell  letter 
to  a  little  niece  in  the  village  here, 
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when  there  came  a  knock  at  my 
door. 

* "  Please,  ma'am,  may  a  lady  come 
up  here,  wnom  you  know  very  well, 
she  says,"  asked  the  chambermaid, 
"  and  have  a  little  conversation  with 
you  in  your  room?" 

* "  No,"  cried  I  (for  I  knew  who  it 
was  at  once,  as  surely  as  though  I  had 
seen  her)— "no,  not  upon  any  ac- 
count." 

* "  The  lady  says,  ma*am,  that  if  jou 
think  it  better  that  she  should  go  mto 
the  drawing-room,  she  will  go  tnere." 

' "  Let  her  come  up  here,"  said  I,  as 
calmly  as  I  could,  "  if  the  matter  is  so 
particular." 

*  In  the  minute  or  two  which  elapsed 
before  she  came,  the-  room  seemed  to 
spin  round  with  me,  and  I  heard  mv 
heart  beat  as  loudly  as  the  great  clock 
which  stood  on  the  stair. 

*  Miss  Rose  was  a  sad  sight  She  had 
been  walking,  apparently,  some  great 
distance,  for  her  gown  was  dirty  and 
draggled,  and  her  long  cloak  wet 
through;  her  cheeks  were  sunken  and 
pale,  and  her  large  eyes  lay  in  their 
hollow  lids  like  jewels  in  a  case;  her 
wet  hair  hung  down  straight  from  her 
bonnet,  and  almost  to  the  ground, 
without  one  curL 

* "  I  missed  the  junction  train,"  said 
she,  in  answer  to  my  terrified  stare, 
"  drove  as  far  as  my  purse  held  out, 
and  have  walked  the  rest" 

* "  Then  go  back  again,  in  Heaven's 
name!"  cried  I.  "I  have  money  in 
plenty.  Oh,  the  misery  but  one  look 
of  yours  would  bring  upon  them! 
They  are  happy  now;  and  she  has  for- 
given him.  As  you  hope  for  mercy 
hereafter,  spare  my  poor  mistress! 
spare  her  wno  was  your  sister  once, 
Miss  Rose!" 

* "  Nurse,  nurse !"  answered  she,  softly, 
pitifully,  so  that  my  heart  was  turned 
towards  her  in  spite  of  myself,  "  you 
don't  know,  you  can't  guess,  why  I  am 
come  here,  and  at  thjs  last  moment,  too, 
while  there  is  yet  time,  to  go — yes,  to 
go  with  them  to-morrow,  nurse — and 
no  time  to  retract.  Listen  to  me:  let 
me  put  my  arms  around  your  neck,  as 
in  the  olden  time,  and  let  me  whisper 
to  you  of  my  shame." 

*  It  was  terrible.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  night  so  long  as  I  live.  There 
lay  the  poor  girl,  exhausted,  illj  bear- 
ing that  withm  her  which  was  indeed 


reason  enough  whv  she  should  not  eo 
back  to  break  the  heart  of  my  good  old 
master  at  the  Hall — why,  inaeed,  no 
friendly  house  in  England  could  open 
its  doors  without  prompt  and  shame- 
ful discovery.  And  below  us  my  poor 
young  mistress,  to  be  woke  from  her 
dream,  just  woven,  of  renewed  fidelity 
and  love. 

*  I  told  Miss  Rose  that  she  must  go 
to  her  herself,  for  that  I  had  neither 
heart  nor  strength  to  break  such  news. 

*  I  got  my  darling  into  her  room  alone 
then^and  went  to  fetch  Miss  Rose, 
who  crawled  in  upon  her  bended  knees, 
as  though  she  was  not  worthy  to  stand 
up  before  her,  and  told  her  all  the 
awful  truth.  When  I  looked  in  again, 
my  mistress  was  lying  in  a  faint  upon 
the  bed,  and  Miss  Rose  kneeling  beside 
her,  covering  her  cold  hand  with  kisses. 
She  had  obtained  permission  to  go 
with  us  to  Calcutta.  Her  gratitude 
for  this  towards  her  injured  sister  was 
extreme,  but  as  nothing  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Charles.  He  declared 
that  not  an  angel  in  heaven  would 
have  behaved  as  his  dear  wife  had 
done;  and  that,  as  for  himself^  he  was 
the  most  vicious  and  unprincipled  of 
men.  Thus,  a  very  mournful  party 
indeed,  we  four  started  the  next  morn- 
ing from  the  docks;  Miss  Rose  writing 
to  the  Hall  by  the  last  post,  to  say, 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  let  sister 
Esther  leave  the  country,  after  their 
disM-eement,  without  wishing  her 
good-by;  and  that  she  had  been  re- 
ceived with  open  arms,  and  pressed, 
so  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  re- 
sist, to  accompany  her  to  India. 

In  less  than  four  months  from  that 
time— so  little  can  we  guess  what 
changes  fate  may  have  in  store  for  us 
—my  mistress  and  myself  were  a^ain 
on  English  land.  The  conduct  of  her 
husband  and  Miss  Rose  throughout 
the  voyage  had  been  a  scandal  to  the 
ship.  We  never  even  set  foot  in  Cal- 
cutta, but  engaged  a  cabin  in  a  home- 
ward-bound vessel  at  the  river's  mouth 
immediately  upon  arrival  In  those 
two  voyages,  my  darling  changed  firom 
the  fairest  of  women  mto  what  you 
see  her  now.  Mrs  Esther  Hayman — 
she  got  a  divorce  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable—is this  month  only  thir^-four 
years  of  age,  of  which  the  last  fourteen 
have  been  passed  in  as  undeserving 
wretchedness  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
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of  erring  mortal  Her  father  died 
broken-hearted  in  the  first  year.  She 
can't  forget  her  Charles;  no,  nor  even 
her  Rose— she  would  not  if  she  coulcL 
perhaps — but  keeps  a  desk  full  of  old 
letters  still,  two  locks  of  hair,  and 
her  broken  marriage-ring.  The  cold, 
lonely  Christmas  times,  with  none 
but  me  to  love  her,  these  are  the 
worst  of  all    I  have  told  you  all  her 

8t01T.' 

*  But  what  became  of  Mr  Beck,  the 
young  lady^  and  the  child?'  asked  L 

*Tne  child  died.  After  my  mis- 
tress was  divorced,  Mr  Charles  and 
Miss  Rose  were  married.  They  had 
another  child  about  three  years  ago, 
a  daughter.  They  are  all,  I  believe, 
at  licutpore  in  Bengal.' 

*And  it  is  about  them  that  Mrs 
Esther  frets  herself,  you  think?*  in- 
quired I,  with  unfeigned  admiration. 

*I  am  afraid  so,  replied  the  old 
lady,  putting  back  the  locket  into  her 
bosom,  with  a  great  show  of  virtuous 
severity.  *But  one  reads  of  such 
frightful  things  being  done  thera  Poor 
Miss  Rose!' 

So  I  took  quite  an  affectionate  leave 
of  Mrs  Trimming,  and  left  the  Hall, 
nor  did  I  visit  it  again  for  many  weeks. 
Throughout  that  time  I  sent  my  news- 
^per  to  Mrs  Esther  every  evening. 
Once,  in  last  September,  it  had  this 
tel^raphic  news  in  it: — *The  lOlst 
N.  L  have  mutinied  at  Lidapore. 
They  massacred  all  the  Europeans 
they  could  find  in  their  own  bunga- 
lows; most  of  them,  however,  had  al- 
ready taken  refuge  in  the  fort  which 
itself  is  threaten^  by  a  large  oody  of 
mutineers  from  the  north.' 

Three  days  afterwards  came  some 
of  those  hideous  details,  so  unnatural 
to  English  eye  and  ear  six  months 
ago,  and  now,  alas !  srown  so  familiar: 

*  Mr  Beck,  C.S.,  with  wife  and  child, 
among  the  "  missing  " ' — Word  that  has, 
in  these  days,  grown  to  have  a  signifi- 
cation far  more  awful  than  that  of 

*  woimded '  or  of  '  dead' 

Mrs  Trimming,  who  knew  the  ge- 
nuine interest  which  I  felt  in  her  poor 
mistress,  called  upon  me  the  next 
morning,  to  tell  me  that  Mrs  Esther 
bore  this  better  than  might  have  been 
expected;  that,  at  first,  she  (Mrs 
Tnmming)  had  been  minded  to  have 
sent  for  me,  thinking  her  about  to  die, 
BO  great  was  her  t^less,  passionless 


grief.  But  the  faithful  creature  had 
nit  on  a  device  which  the  whole  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  would  have  failed  to 
entertain— namely,  that  of  slipping  off 
the  locket  with  the  two  pictures  on  to 
Mrs  Esther's  neck,  and  leaving  her  for 
half-an-hour  to  herself.  Nature  had 
done  the  rest;  and  now  the  poor  ex- 
hausted lady  was  taking  the  first  sleep 
which  she  had  had  for  many  a  day 
and  night,  with  the  pictures  in  her 
hand. 

*  But  now  am  I  sure,'  said  the  poor 
housekeeper,  *  that  I  shall  never  see 
my  dear  mistress  smile  a^in.' 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs  Esther  in 
church  a  month  after  this;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  ever  face  seemed  sorrow- 
stressed  and  proof  against  a  smile,  it 
was  that  poor  lady's. 

Early  m  December,  I  was  dis- 
turbed in  my  little  study  by  a  tre- 
mendous hubbub  raised  by  my  land- 
lady and  some  female  friends  below. 
A  fly  from  the  railway  station,  full  of 
black  i)eople,  had,  they  averred,  just 
driven  in  at  the  hall-gates.  Presently 
a  message — this  time  from  Mrs  Esther 
herseli — arrived  for  me,  to  come  up 
there  at  once.  Hoping,  fearing,  I 
knew  not  what,  I  repaired  to  the  Hall 
instantly.  I  foima  that  the  black 
people  were  limited  to  one  old  Indian 
nurse  or  ayah,  chareed  with  a  delicate 
girl  of  three  years  old.  Tired  out  with 
unknown  fatigues  and  dangers  in  es- 
caping from  the  fatal  station,  with  its 
long  voyage  and  subsequent  travelling, 
the  poor  child  did  not  need  me  half 
so  much  as  rest  and  kindness.  She 
was  very  beautiful,  pale  enough  now, 
but  naturally  high-coloured,  dark  as 
the  sorrows  which  environed  her, 
large-eyed,  with  masses  of  raven  hair: 
Rose's  own  child. 

What  interested  me  more  than  did 
the  little  orphan,  however,  was  the 
changewhichnadbeenalready  wrought 
in  her  whom  she  had  been  taught,  in 
her  child's  prattle,  to  call  *  Auntie 
Hetty.'  She  looked  as  if  twenty  years 
had  fallen  from  her  shoulders  like  a 
garment  As  she  stooped  over  the 
sofa  upon  which  the  child  was  laid, 
arrangmg  the  heavy  shawls  about  her 
with  a  mother's  care,  there  was  a  light 
within  her  eyes  that  no  one  could  have 
hoped  to  have  seen  there  re-lit  again. 
She  had  found  something  to  love  and 
live  for.    That  poor  sinful  murdered 
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pair  well  knew  the  nature  upon  which 
they  were  relying,  when  they  trusted 
their  friendless  orphan  to  such  as  she. 
Folded  up  in  its  little  hand,  it  had 
broimht  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  these 
woros  in  pencil,  'To  Aunt  Hetty — 
pity  the  innocent  j*  written  at  an 
awful  time,  within  a  few  hours,  per- 
haps minutes,  of  an  awful  death.  The 
heart  of  Mrs  Esther  did  not  need  such 
watchword,  but  was  flung  wide  open 
at  the  mere  sight  of  her  who  bore  it. 
Again  and  again  she  made  the  trusty 
ayah  recount  the  wanderings,  the 
perils,  the  escapes  of  herself  and  her 
helpless  charge.  Every  name  of  those 
who  had  befriended  them  was  set 
down  in  a  book  at  once,  with  a  vow 
of  gratitude  that  I  know  will  be  faith- 
fully kept  In  thanking  Ckxl  for  the 
safety  of  that  little  one,  I  think  we 
may  be  sure,  too,  that  Aunt  Hetiy  for- 
gave, from  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
those  two  \mhappy  ones  who  have 
passed  into  the  presence  of  the  All- 
mercifuL 


Day  after  day,  it  has  been  my 
deUght  to  look  in  at  tiie  Hall— » 
welrome  visiter;  for  the  child  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  me — although  there 
is  no  pretence  of  an  occasion  for  my 

Cfessional  services.  Mrs  Trimming 
always  got  some  new  and  suipris- 
ing  proof  to  relate  to  me  of  uttle 
Rc«e  8  intelligence,  and  of  the  return- 
ing cheerfulness  of  her  mistress.  *  I 
saw  her  smile  distinctly,'  said  she  to 
me  only  yesterday, '  at  the  child's  ex- 
treme wonder  at  the  falling  snow.' 
Yes;  Mrs  Esther  smiles!  And  even 
at  this,  her  Inidal  time,  which  was 
wont  to  be  most  thronged  by  biting 
memories,  her  form  grows  less  and  less 
bowed,  her  blue  eyes  lose  their  dim- 
ness day  by  day.  She  works  with 
her  needle  now,  a  thing  she  has  not 
done  for  many  years — not  afraid  to  let 
her  thoughts  have  play— while  the  little 
one  is  prattling  loving  nonsense  at  her 
feet  After  fourteen  weary  winters, 
there  has  come  at  last  a  hapmr,  if  not 
a  merry,  Christmas  to  Aunt  Hetty. 


SUGGESTIONS  UPON  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  MUTINY. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QTHNCEY. 


The  first  question  arises  upon  the 
true  originators,  proximate  and  im- 
mediateT  of  the  mutiny— who  were 
theyl  This  question  ploughs  deeper 
than  any  wnich  moves  under  an 
impulse  of  mere  historic  curiosity; 
and  it  is  practi(»dly  the  main  ques- 
tion. Knowins  the  true,  instant,  ope- 
rative cause,  already  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  remedy:— having  sure 
information  as  to  the  ringleaders, 
we  are  enabled  at  once  to  r^  their 
motives  in  the  past,  to  anticipate 
their  policy  in  the  future ;— having 
the  persons  indicated,  those  who  first 
incited  or  encouraged  the  felonious 
agents,  we  can  shorten  the  course  of 

Eublic  vengeance;  and  in  so  vast  a 
eld  of  action  can  give  a  true  direc- 
tion from  the  first  to  the  pursuit  head- 
ed by  our  Indian  police.  For  that 
should  never  be  laid  out  of  sight- 
that  a^jainst  rebels  whose  leaM  offence 
is  their  rebellioiL  against  men  who 
have  massacred  oy  torture  women 
and  children,  the  service  of  extermi- 


nation belongs  of  right  to  execu- 
tioners armed  with  whips  and  rods, 
with  the  lassos  of  South  America  for 
noosing  them,  and,  being  noosed,  with 
halters  to  hang  them.*    It  should 

**To  hang  /A«ff»;'— But  with  a  constant 
notification  that,  after  hanging,  the  crimi- 
nals would  be  decapitated:  otherwise  the 
threat  loses  its  sting.  It  seems  to  be  a  su- 
perstition onirersal  amongst  Sonthem  Asia- 
tics, unless  possibly  amongst  the  Malay  race, 
that  to  suffer  any  dismemberment  of  the 
body  operates  disastrously  upon  the  fiite  in 
the  unseen  world.  And  hence,  no  doubt,  it 
has  arisen  that  the  gallows  is  not  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  degrading  punishment.  Im- 
manitj  from  mutilation  compensates  any  ig- 
nominy which  might  else  attend  it^  Ac- 
cordin^ly,  we  see  in  China  that  the  innume- 
rable victims  of  the  present  rebellion,  captunsMl 
in  the  vast  province  of  Qnantung  by  tiie  cruel 
Teh,  were  all  beheaded  by  the  sword  in  the 
blood-reeking  privacies  of  Canton.  And  two 
centuries  back,  when  the  native  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  last  Tartar  invasion,  the 
reigning  emperor  (having  unlimited  freedom 
of  choice)  ended  his  career  by  a  halter:  re- 
tiring to  his  orchard,  he  hanged  both  him- 
self and  his  daughter. 
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be  made  known  by  proclamation  to 
the  sepoys,  that  de  jure,  in  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  principle  concerned, 
they  are  hunted  by  the  hangman;  ana 
that  the  British  army,  whili3t  obliged 
by  the  Tast  scale  of  the  outrages  to 
join  in  this  hangman's  chase,  feel 
themselyes  dishonoured,  and  called  to 
a  work  which  properly  is  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  g^Uows;  and  yet,  again, 
become  reconciled  to  the  work,  as  the 
purgation  of  an  earth  i>olluted  by  the 
nlood  of  the  innocent 

Who  then,  again  I  ask— who  are 
those  that,  after  seven  months' watch- 
ing of  the  revolt,  appeared,  by  any 
Elausible  construction  of  events,  to 
ave  been  the  primal  movers  in  this 
hideous  convulsion]  Individual  opi- 
nions on  this  question,  and  such  as 
could  plead  a  weight  of  authority  in 
regard  to  experience,  to  local  advan- 
tages for  conjecture,  and  to  official  op- 
portunities for  overlooking  intercepted 
letters,  there  have  been  many;  and  at 
first  (sa^  from  .May  10  to  the  end  of 
JuneX  in  the  absence  of  any  strong 
counter-arguments,  some  of  these  were 
entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  their/>tfr- 
fonal  weight  (such  weight,  I  mean,  as 
could  be  drawn  from  me  position  or 
from  the  known  character  of  him  who 
announced  the  opinion).  But  now — 
namely,  on  the  15th  of  December  (or, 
looking  to  India,  say  the  10th  of  No- 
vember)-;-we  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing weightier.  And  what  is  there 
which  @nerally  would  be  held  weigh- 
tier 1  First,  there  are  the  confessions 
of  dying  criminals;— I  mean,  that, 
logically,  we  must  reserve  such  a  head, 
as  likely  to  offer  itself  sooner  or  later. 
Tempers  vary  as  to  obduracy,  and  cir- 
cumstances vary.  All  men  will  not 
share  in  the  obstinacy  of  partisan 
pride;  or  not,  by  many  degrees,  equally. 
And  again,  some  amongst  the  many 
thousands  who  leave  fanulies  will  have 
favours  to  ask.  They  all  know  se- 
cretly the  perfect  trustworthiness  of 
the  British  Government.  And  when 
matters  have  come  to  a  case  of  choice 
between  a  wife  and  children,  in  the 
one  scale,  and  a  fi»temity  consciously 
criminal,  in  the  other,  it  may  be 
judged  which  is  likely  to  prevail 
What  through  the  coercion  of  mere 
circumstances— what  through  the  en- 
treaties of  wife  and  children,  co-ope- 
rating with  such  circumstances— or 


sometimes  through  weakness  of  na- 
ture, or  throu^  relenting  of  compunc- 
tion-it is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  as 
the  cohesion  of  party  begins  rapidly  to 
relax  under  approaching  ruin,  there 
will  be  confessions  in  abundance.  For 
as  yet,  under  the  timid  poHcy  of  the 
sepoys — hardly  ever  venturing  out  of 
cover,  either  skulking  amongst  bushy 
woodlands,  or  sneaking  into  house- 
shelter,  or  slinking  back  within  the 
range  of  their  great  guns— it  has  na- 
turally happened  that  our  prisoners 
have  been  exceedingly  few.  But 
the  decisive  battle  before  Lucknow. 
will  tell  us  another  story.  There 
will  at  last  be  cavalry  to  reap  the 
harvest  when  our  soldiery  have  won 
it  The  prisoners  will  begin  to  ac- 
cumulate by  thousands:  executions 
will  proceed  through  week  after  week ; 
and  a  large  variety  of  cases  will  yield 
us  a  commensurate  crop  of  confessions. 
These,  when  they  come,  will  tell  us, 
no  doubt,  most  of  what  the  sepoys 
can  be  supposed  to  know.  But,  mean- 
time, how  much  is  thatf  Too  pro- 
bably, except  in  the  case  of  here  and 
there  some  specially  intelligent  or 
specially  influential  sepoy  officer,  in- 
dispensable as  a  go-between  to  the 
non-military  conspirators  moving  in 
darkness  behind  the  rebel  army,  no- 
thing at  all  was  communicated  to  the 
bulk  of  the  privates,  beyond  the  mere 
detail  of  movements  required  by  the 
varying  circumstantialities  of  each 
particular  case.  But  of  the  ultimate 
purpose,  of  the  main  strat^c  policy, 
or  of  the  transcendent  interests  over- 
riding the  narrow  counsels  that  fell 
under  the  knowledge  of  the  illiterate 
soldier,  since  no  part  was  requisite  to 
the  fulfilment  of  each  man's  separate 
duty,  no  part  would  be  communicated. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  so  much 
light  as  may  be  won  from  confessions, 
combined  with  so  much  further  light 
as  may  be  supposed  to  lurk  amongst 
the  mass  of  unexamined  papers  left 
behind  them  by  the  rebels  at  Delhi, 
might  tell  us  something  important 
But  any  result  to  be  expected  from 
the  Demi  papers  is  a  doubtful  con* 
tingency.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  will  ever  be  brought  under  the 
review  of  zeal  united  to  sagacity  suffi- 
cient for  sustaining  a  search  purely 
disinteriBsted.  Promising  no  great 
triumph   for   any   literary   purpose, 
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proving  as  little,  perhaps,  one  way  or 
other,  as  the  mathematician  in  the 
old  story  complained  that  the  '.^Ineid* 

E roved— these  papers,  unless  worked 
y  an  enamourea  bookworm  (or  paper- 
worm),  will  probably  be  confiscated  to 
some  domestic  purpose,  of  singeing 
chickens  or  lightmg  fires. 

But,  in  any  case,  whether  speaking 
by  confessions  or  by  the  vaned  me- 
moranda (orders  to  subaltern  ofi&cers, 
resolutions  adopted  by  meeting  re- 
cords of  militwy  councils,  petitions, 
or  suggestions  on  the  public  service, 
addressed  to  the  king,  &c.),  abandoned 
in  the  palace  at  Delhi,  the  soldier  can 
tell  no  more  than  he  knew,  which, 
under  any  theory  of  the  case,  must 
have  been  very  little.  Better,  there- 
fore than  all  expectations  fixed  on  the 
vile  soldiery,  whom,  in  every  sense, 
and  in  all  directions,  I  believe  to  have 
been  brutally  ignorant,  and  through 
their  ignorance  mainly  to  have  been 
used  as  blind  servile  instruments — 
better  and  easier  it  would  be  to  exa- 
mine narrowly  whether,  in  the  whole 
course  and  evolution  of  this  stupen- 
dous tragedy,  there  may  not  be  found 
some  characterising  feature  or  distin- 
guishing incident,  that  may  secretly  re- 
port the  agency,  and  betray,  by  the  style 
and  character  of  the  workmanship,  who 
might  be  the  particular  class  of  work- 
men standing  at  the  centre  of  this 
unparalleled  conspiracy.  I  think  that 
we  stand  in  this  dilemma:  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  miserable  se- 
poys, who  were  the  sole  acting  mana- 
gers, were  also  the  sole  contrivers  of 
the  plot— in  which  case  we  can  look  for 
furtner  light  only  to  the  judicial  con- 
fessions; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
order  of  agents  far  higher  in  rank  than 
any  subaltern  memtKBrs  of  our  army, 
and  who  were  enabled  by  this  ramc 
and  corresponding  wealth  to  use  these 
soldiers  as  their  dupes  and  tools, 
stood  in  the  background,  holding  the 
springs  of  the  machinery  in  their 
hands,  with  a  view  to  purposes  tran- 
scen<^g  by  far  any  that  could  ever 
suggest  themselves  to  persons  of  ob- 
scure station,  having  no  prospect  of 
b^efiting  by  their  own  fullest  success. 
In  this  case,  we  shall  learn  nothing 
from  the  confessions  of  those  who 
must,  upon  a  principle  of  mere  self- 
preservation,  have  been  excluded  from 
all  real  knowledge  of  the  dreadful 


scheme  to  which  they  were  made' 
parties,  simply  as  perpetrators  of  its 
murders  and  outrages.  Here  it  is 
equally  vain  to  Iook  for  revelations 
from  the  mercenary  workers,  who 
know  nothing,  or  from  the  elevated 
leaders,  who  fmow  all,  but  have  an 
interest  of  life  and  death  in  dissem- 
bling their  knowledge.  Revelations  of 
any  value  from  those  who  cannot  and 
from  those  who  will  not,  reveal  the 
ambitious  schemes  communicated  to  a 
very  few,  are  alike  hopeless.  In  de- 
fault of  these,  let  us  examine  if  any 
one  incident,  or  class  of  incidents,  in 
the  course  of  these  horrors,  may  not 
have  made  a  self-revelation — a  silent 
but  significant  revelation,  pointing  the 
attention  of  men  to  the  true  aumors, 
and  simultaneously  to  the  final  pur- 
poses, of  this  mysterious  conspiracy. 

Now,  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  many  people  that  two  most  extra- 
ordinary classes  of  outrages,  perpe- 
trated or  attempted,  have  marKed  a 
very  large  minority  of  the  mutinous 
explosions;  outrages  that  were  in  the 
last  de^ee  unnatural,  as  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  whole  temper  and  spirit 
of  intercourse  generally  prevailing  be- 
tween the  sepoys  and  their  British 
officera  The  case  is  peculiarly  strik- 
ing. No  reproach  on  the  character  of 
their  manners  was  ever  alleged  against 
their  British  officers  by  any  section  or 
subdivision  of  the  sepoy  soldiery.  In- 
deed, the  reproach,  where  any  existed, 
ran  in  the  very  opposite  channel  Too 
great  indulgence  to  the  sepoy,  a  spirit 
of  concession  too  facile  to  their  very 
whims  and  caprices,  and  generally  too 
relaxed  a  state  of  discipline— these 
features  it  was  of  the  Bntish  bemng 
towards  the  native  soldiery  which  too 
often,  and  reasonably,  provoked  severe 
censures  from  the  oMerving.  The  very 
case^  which  I  adduced  some  montlis 
back,  where  an  intelligent  British  of- 
ficer, in  the  course  of  his  evidence  be- 
fore some  court-martial,  mentioned^  in 
illustration  of  the  decaying  discipbne, 
that  for  some  considerable  space  of 

*  This  case  was  entirely  misapprehended 
by  a  joamalist  who  happened  to  extract  the 
passage.  He  understood  me  to  mean  that 
this  particular  mode  of  disrespect  to  their 
British  officers  bad  operated  as  a  caute  of 
evil;  vhereas  I  alleged  it  simply  as  an  evi- 
dence and  exponent  of  eril  habits  criminally 
toleraM  amongst  the  very  lowest  orders  of 
our  mercenjuy  koops . 
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time  he  had  noticed  a  growirig  disre- 
spect on  the  part  of  the  privates;  in 
particular,  that,  on  coming  into  the 
cantonments  of  nis  own  regiment,  the 
men  had  ceased  to  rise  from  their 
seats,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  pre- 
sence— ^this  one  anecdote  sufficiently 
exemplified  the  quality  of  the  errors 
prevailing  in  the  deportment  of  our 
countrymen  to  their  native  soldiery; 
and  that  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
chai:^  them  with  any  harshness  or 
severity  of  manner.    Such  beinc  too 
notoriously  the  case,  whence  could  pos- 
sibly arise  the  bloody  carnage  by  which, 
in  idmoBt  every  case,  the  sepoysr  inau- 
gurated, or  tried  to  inaugurate,  their 
emancipation  from  British  rule  f    Our 
ccmtinental  neighbours  at  first  grossly 
misinterpreted  the  case;  and  more  ex- 
cusably tnan  in  many  other  misinterpre- 
tations. Certainly  it  was  unavoidable  at 
first  to  read,  in  tins  frenzy  of  bloodshed, 
the  vindictive  retaliations  of  men  that 
hadsufieredhorribleandineffableindi^- 
nities  at  our  hands.    It  was  apparently 
the  old  case  of  African  slaves  in  some 
West  Indian  colony— St  Domingo,  for 
instance — breakincloose  from  the  voke, 
andmurdering  (often with  cruel  tor- 
ments) the  whole  households  of  their 
oppressors.    But  a  month  dissipated 
these  groundless  coifimentaries.    The 
most    pr^udiced   Frenchman    could 
not  fail  to  observe  that  no  sepoy  regi- 
ment ever  alluded  to  any  rigour  of 
treatment,  or  any  hau^tiness  of  de- 
meanour.   His  compkunts  centred  in 
the  one  sole  subject  of  religion:  even 
as  to  which  he  did  not  generally  pre- 
tend to  any  certain  knowledge,  out 
simply  to  a  very  strong  belief  or  per- 
suasion that  we  secretly  meditated, 
not  that  we  openly  avowed  or  deli- 
berately pursued,  a  purpose  of  coerc- 
ing him  into  Christianity.    This,  were 
it  even  true,  though  a  false  and  most 
erroneous  policy,  could  not  be  taxed 
with  ill-wuL    A  man's  own  relidon, 
if  it  is  sincerely  such,  is  that  which  he 
nrofoundly  believes  to  be  the  truth. 
Now,  in  seeking  to  inoculate  another 
with  that  whi(m  sincerely  he  believes 
to  be  eminently  the  truth,  though  pro- 
ceeding by  false  methods,  a  man  acts  in 
a  spirit  of  benignity.    So  that,  on  all 
hands,  the  helBsh  fuiy  of  the  sepoy 
was  felt  to  be  unnatural,  artificially  as- 
sumed, and,  by  a  reasonable  inference, 
was  held  to  be  a  mask  for  something 


else  that  he  wished  to  conceal  But 
what  ?  What  was  that  something  else 
which  he  wished  to  conceal?  The  se- 
poy simulated,  in  order  that  he  might 
dissimulate.  He  pretended  a  wrong 
sustained,  that  he  might  call  away  at-, 
tention  from  a  wrong  which  he  de- 
signed. At  this  point  I  (and  no  doubt 
in  company  with  multitudes  beside 
that  had  watdied  the  case)  became 
sensible  of  an  alien  presence  secretly 
intruding  into  this  pretended  quarrel 
of  the  native  soldier.  It  was  no 
sepoy  that  was  moving  at  the  centre 
of  tlus  feud:  the  objects  towards  which 
it  ultimately  tended  were  not  such  as 
could  by  possibility  interest  the  poor, 
miserable,  idolatrous  native.  What 
was  he  to  gain  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
British  Qovemment  %  The  poor  sim- 
pleton, who  had  been  decoyed  into 
this  monstrous  field  of  strife,  opened 
the  game  by  renouncing  all  the  vast 
advantages  which  he  and  his  children 
to  the  hundredth  generation  mi^t 
draw  from  the  system  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  entered  upon  a  career  to- 
wards distant  objects  that  for  him 
have  absolutely  no  meaning  or  intel- 
ligible existence.  At  this  point  it  waa 
t&t  two  enigmas,  previously  inso- 
luble, suddenly  received  the  fullest  ex- 
planation:— 

1.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that 
heUish  fury  suddenly  developed  to- 
wards officers  with  whom  previously 
the  sepoy  had  lived  on  terms  of  re- 
ciprocal amity  1 

2.  What  cause  had  led  to  that  in- 
comprehensible enmity  manifested,  in 
the  process  of  these  Precious  scenes, 
towards  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
officers?  Surely,  if  his  wish  were  to 
eliminate  their  families  from  the  In- 
dian territory,  that  piUTX)se  was  suffi- 

•dently  secured  by  the  massacre  of  him 
whose  exertions  obtained  a  livelihood 
for  the  rest  of  the  household. 

It  was  tolerably  certain  that  the 
widows  and  their  children  would  not 
remain  much  longer  in  the  Indian 
territory,  when  it  no  longer  oflered 
them  an  asylum  or  a  livelihood.  Now, 
since  personally,  and  viewed  apart 
^m  their  husbands,  these  ladies  could 
have  no  interest  for  the  murdering 
sepoys,  it  became  more  and  more  un- 
intelligible on  what  principle,  steady 
motive,  or  fugitive  impulse,  these  in- 
carnate demons  could  persist  in  che- 
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riBhing  any  feeling  whatever  to  those 
poor,  ruined  women,  who,  when  their 
anchorage  should  be  cut  away  by  the 
murder  of  their  husbands,  would  be- 
come mere  waifs  and  derelicts  stranded 
upon  the  Indian  shores. 

These  had  seemed  at  first  two  se- 
parate mysteries  not  less  hard  to  de- 
cipher than  the  primal  mystery  of  the 
mutiny  itself.  But  now  all  became 
clearj  whatsoever  might  be  the  com- 
position, or  character,  orfinal  objects  of 
that  tyranny  which  had  decoyed  the 
sepoj^s  under  its  yoke,  one  thine  was 
certain— namely,  that  the  childishness 
and  levity  of  the  Hindoo  sepoy  made 
it  difficult  in  excess  to- gain  any  last- 
ing hold  over  his  mind,  or  consequently 
to  count  upon  his  lasting  services. 
But  to  this  general  difficulty  there  had 
now  supervened  one  signal  aggrava- 
tion, in  a  shape  hateful  to  those  who 
encountered  it— namely,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  British  service,  which  ser- 
vice would  be  no  sooner  abjur^  than 
it  would  be  passionately  regretted. 
Here  lay  the  rock  which  threatened 
the  free  movement  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. It  was  evidently  determined  by 
those  who  meant  to  appropriate  the 
services  of  the  sepoys,  that  they  should 
have  no  retreal^  no  opening  for  re- 
covering a  false  step,  in  tne  well- 
known  mercy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment For  thetn  it  was  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  locus  peniteatioB 
left  open.  In  order  to  close  for  ever 
that  avenue  to  all  hope  of  forgiveness, 
the  misleaders  of  the  soldiery  uigea 
them  into  those  atrocities  which  every 
nation  upon  earth  has  heard  of  with 
horror.  The  mere  fact  of  these  atro- 
cities indicates  at  once  the  overruling 
influence  of  such  men  as  Nena  Sahib, 
determined  to  place  a  bar  of  everlast- 
ing separation  between  the  native- 
army  and  that  government  which 
might  else  have  reclaimed  the  erring 
men,  had  their  offencefi  lain  within  the 
reach  of  lawful  forgiveness.  The  con- 
spirators having  thus  divorced  the 
ruling  power,  as  they  idlv  flattered 
themselves,  from  all  martial  resources, 
doubtless  assumed  the  work  of  revo- 
lution already  finished  by  midsummer- 
day  of  this  present  year.  And  this 
account  of  the  course  through  which 
that  attempted  revolution  travelled — 
according  to  which,  not  the  sepoys, 
who  could  have  had  no  ambition  such 


as  is  implied  in  that  attempt,  but  In- 
dian princes  and  rajahs,  standing  in 
the  background,  were  the  true  origi- 
nators of  the  movement— finds  an  in- 
direct justification  of  its  own  accuracy 
in  the  natural  solution  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  those  infernal  massacres, 
which  else,  as  they  must  remain  for 
ever  without  a  parallel,  will  also  re- 
main for  ever  without  an  intelligible 
motive.  These  atrocities  were  excited 
from  the  sepoys  by  the  conclave  of 
princes  as  tests  of  their  sincerity. 
Such  doubtless  was  the  argument  for 
this  exaction,  the  ostensible  plea  put 
forward  to  the  miserable  reptiles  who 
were  seduced  into  this  treason,  by  the 
promise  no  doubt  of  sharing  in  the 
finits  of  the  new  and  mighty  revolu- 
tion. Such  pleas  were  for  the  sepoy. 
But  for  himself  and  his  own  secret 
benefit  the  princely  seducer  needed  idl 
that  he  could  ^btson  of  such  accursed 
acts,  as  the  means  sure  and  sudden  of 
making  the  separation  between  the 
soldier  and  the  government  more  and 
more  irreparable. 

So  much  for  the  massacre  of  his 
officers:  but  a  different  reason  availed 
for  the  more  diaboUcal  outrages  upon 
women  and  their  children.  The  mur- 
der of  the  men  was  extorted  from  the 
sepoy  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice.  With 
them  the  reptile  had  lived  upon  terms 
of  humanising  intercourse;  and,  vile  as 
he  was,  in  many  cases  this  must  have 
slowly  ripened  into  some  mode  of  re- 
^rd  and  involuntary  esteem;  so  that, 
m  murdering  the  man,  oftentimes  a 
sepoy  was  making  a  real  (if  trifling) 
sacrifice.  But  for  females  he  cared 
nothing  at  alL  And  in  my  opinion 
they  perished  on  a  very  different  prin- 
ciple. The  male  murders  were  levied 
as  pledges  for  the  benefit  of  the  princes, 
and  very  distinctly  understood  to  be 
levied  against  the  wishes  of  the  sepoy. 
But  in  tne  female  sacrifice  all  parties 
concurred — sepoy  and  prince,  tempted 
and  tempter  alike.  I  require  you  to 
murder  this  officer,  as  a  pledge  of 
your  real  hostility  (which  else  might 
be  a  pure  pretence)  to  the  eovem- 
ment.  But  the  murder  of  the  offi- 
cer's wife  and  child  rested  on  a  mo- 
tive totally  different— namely,  this: — 
Throughout  Hindostan  no  feature  in 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  British  na- 
ture could  have  been  so  conspicuous 
or  so  impressive  as  the  tenacity  of 
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purpose,  the  persistency,  and  the  dog- 
ged reeolntion  ne^er  to  relax  a  ffrasp 
once  taken.  Consequently,  hadf  the 
men  of  our  nation,  and  they  separately 
from  the  women,  scattered  themselves 
here  and  there  over  the  land  (as  they 
have  long  done  in  China,  for  instance), 
then,  pemaps,  the  natives,  when  find- 
ing themselyes  in  conflict  with  this 
well-known  principle  of  imperishable 
tenacity,  would  be  liable  to  a  senti- 
ment of  despair,  as  in  a  contest  with 
fate.  And  tnat  sentiment  would  para- 
lyse the  Hindoos  when  entering  upon 
a  stnuKle  for  unrooting  the  British 
from  Hmdoetan.  But  here  suddenly, 
Womansteps  into  aid  the  Hindoo.  For 
the  Briton,  it  is  notorious,  would  never 
loosen  his  hold,  more  than  his  com- 
patriot the  bull-d(^.  But  that  scene 
which  a  man  had  faced  steadily  upon 
his  own  account,  he  shrinks  from  as  a 
husband  or  a  father.  Hence  the  sepoy 
attacks  upon  women  and  children. 

From  hurried  writing,  it  is  to  be 
fetured  that  I  may  have  done  slight 
justice  to  mv  own  views.  Let  me 
conclude  this  head  therefore  by  briefly 

The  aigument  for  tracing  back  the 
great  conspiracy  to  the  discontented 
rajahs  is— that  otherwise,  and  suppos- 
ing the  mutiny  raised  for  objects  spe- 
cially affecting  the  sepoys,  they  would 
«o<  have  massacred  theiromcers.  Thep 
must  have  desired  to  leave  an  opening 
for  pardon  in  the  event  of  failure.  That 
crime  was  exacted  to  compromise  the 
native  army  effectually  with  the  go- 
vernment But  this  in  many  ways 
was  sure  to  operate  ruinously  for  the 
sepoy  interests,  and  could  therefore 
have  found  a  sufficient  motive  only 
with  the  native- princes. 

But  the  femcile  sacrifice  was  wel- 
come to  all  parties.  For  no  doubt 
they  represented  the  British  officer  as 
saymg: — So  long  as  the  danger  affected 
only  myself,  I  would  never  have  re- 
laxed my  hold  on  India;  but  now, 
when  the  war  threatens  our  women 
and  children,  India  can  no  longer  be 
a  home  for  us. 

Another  ui^nt  question  concerns' 
the  acts  of  the  Bengal  (Government 
Many  unfounded  charges,  as  in  a  case 
of  infinite  confusion  and  hourly  pres- 
sure, must  be  aimed  at  the  Gk)ver- 
nor-General :  the  probability  of  such 
charges,   and  the   multiplied   expe- 


rience of  such  chaiges,  makes  reason- 
able men  cautious — in  fact,  unduly  so; 
and  the  excess  of  caution  reacts  upon 
Lord  Canning's  estimation  too  advan- 
tageously. Lord  Dalhousie  is  missed; 
his  energy  would  have  shown  itself 
conspicuously  by  this  time.  For  surely 
in  such  a  case  as  the  negotiation  with 
Bahadoor  Jung  of  Nepaul,  as  to  the 
Goorkas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
present,  though  a  great  doubt,  un- 
fairly indulgent  to  Lord  Canning,  was 
encourajzed  at  first,  that  most  mibe- 
cile  osculation  governed  the  Calcutta 
counsels.  And  it  is  now  settlecf  that 
this  oscillation  turned  entirely  upon 
a  pettyjpersonal  motive.  A  subordi- 
nate officer  had  accepted  the  Nepaul 
offer,  and  by  that  imauthorised  ac- 
ceptance had  intruded  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  Lord  Canning.  The  very 
same  cause — this  jealous  punctilious- 
ness of  exacting  vanity,  and  not  any 
wish  to  enfore  tne  severities  of  public 
justice— interfered  to  set  aside  the  pro- 
clamation of  Mr  Colvin  at  Agra.  The 
insufficiency  again  of  the  steps  taken 
as  to  Nena  Sahib  speaks  the  same 
language.  In  this  veiy  journal,  full 
six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  Calcutta 
proclamation,  the  offer  of  a  laige  sum* 
for  this  man's  head  had  b^n  sug- 
gested. That  offer  was  never  kept 
sufficiently  before  the  public  eye.  But 
a  grosser  neglect  than  this,  as  affect- 
ing the  condition  of  many  thousands, 
and  not  of  any  sinde  villain,  was  the 
non-employment  of  the  press  in  pur- 
suing the  steps  of  the  mutineers. 
Everywhere,  as  fast  as  they  appeared 
in  any  strength,  brief  handDiUs  should 
have  been  circulated  —  circumstan- 
tially relating  their  defeats,  exposing 
their  false  pretences,  and  describing 
their  prospects.  Once  only  the  go- 
vernment attempted  such  a  service; 
and  blundered  so  far  as  to  urge  against 
the  sepoys  a  reproach  which  must  have 
been  unmtelligible  both  to  them  and 
to  all  native  readers. 

Again,  a  question  even  more  prac- 
tical ana  instant  arises  as  to  the  modes 
of  public  vengeance. 

*  And  imperfectly  as  the  offer  was  adver- 
tised, it  seems  to  have  had  considerable 
effect.  Apparently  it  has  extinguished  the 
Nena's  power  to  show  himself,  and  to  move 
about  with  freedom.  He  is  now  distrostfiil 
and  jealooa — often  no  doubt  with  very  little 
reason. 
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1.  If,  when  finally  defeated,  and  in  a 
military  sense  destroyed,  on  some  sig- 
nal field  of  battle,  the  mutineers  should 
fly  to  the  hills  in  the  great  ranges, 
or  the  jungle,  the  main  fear  would 
arise  not  from  th,emy  but  from  the 
weak  compromising  government,  that 
would  show  itself  eager  to  treat,  and 
make  what  the  Roman  law  calls  a 
tranaactio,  or  half-and-half  settlement 
with  any  body  of  sepoys  that  showed 
a  considerable  strength.  But,  in  such 
a  case,  besides  that  the  rebels,  having 
nowno  Delhi,  wiUhave  scanty  ammuni- 
tion, our  best  resource  would  be  found 
in  the  Spanish  bloodhoimds  of  Cuba, 
which  we  British  used  fifty  years 
back  for  hunting  down  the  poor  negro 
Maroons  in  Jamaica,  who  were  not  oy 
a  thousand  degrees  so  criminal  as  the 
sepoys. 

2.  That  no  wrong  is  done  to  the 
Bengal  Grovemment  by  this  anticipa- 
tion of  an  eventual  compromise,  may 
be  judged  by  the  assertion  (resting  ap- 
parently on  adequate  authority),  that 
even  at  this  hour  that  government  are 
making  it  a  subject  for  deliberation 
and  doubt — whether  the  sepoys  have 
forfeited  their  pensions !  Doubtless, 
the  Delhi  and  Cawnpore  exploits 
merit  good-service  pensions  for  life ! 

a  Others  by  nullions,  who  come  to 


these  questions  in  a  far  nobler  spirit, 
fear  that  at  any  rate,  and  with  every  ad- 
vantage for  a  righteous  judgment,  too 
many  of  the  worst  sepoys  kden  with 
booty  may  find  means  to  escape.  To 
these  I  would  suggest  that,  after  all, 
the  appropriate,  worst,  and  most  hell- 
ish of  pimishments  for  hellish  male- 
factors, is  mortification  and  utter  ruin 
in  eveiy  one  of  their  schemes.  What 
is  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  or  the 
deepest  of  sabre-cuts?  These  are 
over  in  a  few  momenta  And  I  with 
others  rejoiced  therefore  that  so  many 
escaped  from  Delhi  for  prolonged  tor- 
ment. That  torment  will  be  found 
in  the  ever-rankling  deadly  mortifi- 
cation of  knowing  uiat  in  all  things 
they  and  their  wicked  comrades  have 
failed;  and  that  in  the  coming  spring, 
and  amongst  the  resurrections  of  si)ring, 
when  all ^llbe  finished,  andthemighty 
storm  will  hate  wheeled  away,  there 
remains  for  the  children  of  hell  only 
this  surviving  consciousness — that  the 
total  result  has  been  the  awakening  of 
our  Indian  €k)vemment,  and  the  arm- 
ing it  for  ever  against  a  hideous  periL 
that  might  else  have  overwhelmed 
it  imprepared  in  an  hour  of  slum- 
bering weakness.  Such  a  game  is 
play^  but  once^  and,  bavins  failed, 
never  again  can  it  be  rqjeated 
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Aif STWA,  it  is  said,  intends  to  erect  a 
naval  station  at  Istria.    For  this  pur- 

Ethe  sum  of  100,000,000  florins 
d  to  ;£lO,000,000  sterling)  has 
awarded  by  the  imperial  treasury. 
This  fact,  taken  in  coiyunction  with 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  Italy, 
will  no  doubt  invest  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  once  so  famous  in  history, 
with  a  new  interest. 

Dalmatia  and  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf,  as  far  west  as  Venice,  con- 
stitute the  Austrian  seaboard.  Along 
this  line  we  find  several  good  harbours, 
among  which,  however,  the  most 
worthy  of  note  are  Trieste,  Fiume,  and 
Venice.  The  last  is  a  thoroughly  Ita- 
lian city,  or  rather  Welsh  —  a  name 
which  would  seem  to  sum  up  in  a 


German's  mind  that  unboimded  con- 
tempt with  which,  curiously  enough, 
he  considers  it  his  birthright  to  look 
upon  the  whole  Italian  race.  Venice 
contains  the  imperial  royal  arsenal 
and  dockyards.  The  trade  of  Croatian 
Fiume  is  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  Trieste,  whos^  wealth  and 
extensive  commercial  operations  re- 
sult, irrespectively  of  position,  from 
the  privileges  of  a  free  port,  and  in  no 
small  degree  from  its  incorporation 
with  the  great  German  confederation. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  Austrian  rule  or  misrule 
extends  over  many  nations.  The 
school-books  at  Vienna  boastfully  in- 
form rising  historians,  that  their  coim- 
try  is  rich  in  victories  no  less  than  in 
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broad  lands  acquired  throng  sucoees- 
ful  family  alliances.  Her  various  sub- 
jects certainly  adhere  with  fondness 
to  their  own  native  dialects,  and 
hereditary  institutions,  too,  if  allowed; 
but,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  ar- 
langement,  and  the  advantages  de- 
rivS  from  it  hj  the  central  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  only 
the  more  strictly  Teutonic,  and  conse- 
quently the  smallest  portion  of  its 
vast  possessions,  belongs  to  the  Ger- 
man Bund.  Himwy,  Transylvania, 
and  the  Military  Frontier-land,  form 
no  part  of  it^  no  more  than  Croatia, 
Gallicia^  and  Lodomeria,  and  the  Lom- 
bardo-Veneto. 

Neither  Venice,  then,  nor  Fiume, 
can  compete  with  Trieste,  which  thus 
affords  the  only  convenient  in  and 
out  let  for  the  German  markets  this 
side  the  Alps,  and  connects  them 
with  the  Levant  As  already  stated, 
all  consignments  for  Trieste  enjoy  the 
immimities  incidental  to  a  free  jport 
If  goods,  however,  are  directed  for 
the  interior,  all  vexatious  formalities 
at  the  city  gates  may  be  avoided 
by  a  mere  stotement  to  that  effect, 
when  the  official  seal  is  affixed,  and 
the  search  delayed  till  they  reach  their 
various  inland  places  of  destination. 
By  this  simple  process,  likewise,  I  un- 
derstood that  merchandise  for  England 
or  Sweden  maj  be  transmitted  through 
the  whole  German  continent,  without 
forfeiting  more  than  a  nominal  fee  to 
the  custom-house.  If  we  add  to  all 
these  exclusive  and  hijgh  prerogatives, 
that  the  natives  of  Trieste  are  exempt 
from  conscription,  and  that  a  railwaV, 
a  perfect  triumph  of  engineering  skill, 
bu  been  recently  carried  across  the 
Alps,  connecting  (he  favoured  city 
with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  we  are 
ahnost  tempted  to  agree  with  the  po- 
pular belidf  in  the  existence  of  a 
friendly  patron  saint,  whe  has  made 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  his  especial 
care. 

Placed  nearly  midway  between 
Venice  and  Fiume,  the  harbour  is  a 
large  open  bay  of  easy  access.  At 
the  bottom  or  bend  of  it  lies  the  town, 
pretty,  clean,  and  describing  a  senu- 
circular  outline  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Obschina;  which,  receiving 
it,  as  it  were,  in  its  embrace,  sends 
out  two  rocky  of&hoots,  wherebjr  the 
bay  is  formed    But  «o  low  and  msig- 


nificant  are  these,  that  they  afford  no 
shelter  for  the  shipping.  The  do^m, 
such  as  they  are,  admit  only  the 
smaller  craft  It  had  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  two  batteries^  one  at  each  end; 
the  first  mounting  eignt,  and  the  other 
twelve  guns.  A  handsome  line  of 
quays  runs  along  the  shore,  from 
which  extend  two  large  moles  or  piers. 
Its  architecture  has  no  pretensions, 
being  chiefly  characterised  by  that  air 
of  substantial  comfort  which  bespeaks 
wealth  and  matter-of-fact  proprietors. 
£ven  the  govemor^s  house,  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  consular  residences, 
form  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There 
are  numerous  churches,  offering  no- 
thing remarkable  in  style,  one  temple, 
or  Knglish  place  of  worship,  and  se- 
veral synagogues.  It  boasts  a  fashion- 
able promenade,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Sant^  Andrea,  but  where  sad  evi- 
dences meet  the  eye  on  all  sides  of 
Trieste's  great  enemy— viz.,  the  bora, 
or  north  wind.  Fancy  an  avenue  of 
two  long,  dreary  miles,  planted  with 
mere  saplings  six  feet  high,  destitute 
of  foliage,  and  serving,  so  to  speak, 
only  to  mark  the  spots  which  the 
plantain  or  sycamore  snouhl  shade  and 
adorn.  The  bora  positively  rages  here; 
no  tree  or  shrub  can  withstand  its 
violence,  nay,  not  a  soul  ventures  out 
during  its  passage;  the  stalls  in  the 
market-pla^  are  deserted,  and  out- 
door work  or  communication  with  the 
vessels  becomes  impossible.  I  recol- 
lect, on  one  occasion,  a  dense  fog  of 
long  duration  being  cleared  up  in  an 
instant  by  the  first  breath  of  this 
wind.  Forei^  merchantmen  and  war- 
ships, uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  narbour,  launched  forth  their 
little  jolly-boats,  and  made  eagerly 
for  the  shore,  some  on  erran(£  of 
pleasure,  others  on  victualling  expe- 
ditions. But  the  breeze,  as  they  had 
thought  it,  most  unexpectedly  fresh- 
ening into  a  ffale,  they  could  not  re- 
turn on  board,  where  one  could  see 
that  the  crews  were  ill  at  ease,  for 
the  topmasts  were  taken  down,  and 
all  spare  anchors  lowered.  The  txmts 
were,  therefore,  made  fast  to  the  pier, 
while  officers  and  men  turned  to  the 
town  to  look  for  quarters.  Tliis 
lasted  for  three  days.  Jack,  by  na- 
ture a  sceptic  in  all  considerations  of 
safety,  made,  to  be  sure,  sundry  at- 
tempts to  regain  his  diip,  but  meeti^ 
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with  repeated  rebulffs,  he  gracefully 
resigned  himself  to  the  fascinations  of 
Bacchus,  and  did  not  only  astonish 
the  natives,  but  delight  his  country- 
men in  coffee-houses  and  taverns,  by 
the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  his  powers, 
whether  in  the  hornpipe,  the  song,  or 
the  noble  art  of  self-defence. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  a  most 
pleasant  journey,  that  I  arrived  at 
Trieste,  on  board  the  Lloyd  steamer 
Italia.'  I  can  recommend  these  boats 
in  preference  to  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean steamers;  which,  beinff  partly 
a  government  concern,  treat  the  mere 
civilian  with  the  contempt  he  deserves 
for  having  entered  ces  maudites  galh'ea. 
Of  course  I  landed  quite  a  family 
stock  of  eastern  souvenirs,  and,  what 
to  me  was  the  treasure  of  treasures, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco.  But 
we  did  not  get  ashore  at  once,  by  the 
way.  This  was  the  latter  end  of  the 
eventful  vear  1848,  and  sixteen  Sar- 
dinian ships^of-war  had  Just  paid 
Trieste  a  visit  After  a  short  stay, 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  they 
had  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  in  the 
direction  of  Venice,  some  Austrian 
men-of-war  accompanying  them  at  a 
respectful  distance.  This  puzzled  some 
people;  others,  again,  whispered  that 
the  squadron  had  left  in  disgust  at 
the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
ought,  at  sight  of  the  fleet,  to  have 
raised  the  tricolor,  and  declared  for 
Italy.  The  authorities^  therefore,  un- 
willing to  run  a  risk,  did  their  best  to 
put  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence; 
and  one  of  their  notable  devices  con- 
sisted in  stretching  a  chain-cable  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This  de- 
layed our  pyroscaphe,  as  they  call  the 
steamer.  By  slackening,  however, 
or  disconnecting  the  cable  somehow, 
they  enabled  us  to  get  through.  Once 
ashore,  we  easily  procured  excellent 
quarters,  since  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
hotels  at  Trieste.  We  came  in  on  a 
Sunday,  and  found  the  town  display- 
ing its  finery.  The  harbour  also  pre- 
sented a  most  lively,  animated  scene. 
Countless  little  pleasure-boats,  with 
gaily-coloured  awnings,  crossed  and 
recrossed  in  all  directions  The  mer- 
chant-ships had  put  on  their  holidav 
dress,  and  contrasted  ajjreeably  with 
the  staid  appearance  of  the  men-of- 
war,  all  at  anchor  inside  the  cable. 
One  of  those,  by  the  way,  the  Mutine, 


a  beautiful  English  sloop,  foundered 
in  the  qiucksands  shortly  afterwards 
at  the  entrance  of  Venice,  five  of  her 
crew  only  escaping. 

The  population  consists  of  three 
nationalities— Germans  beine  the  do- 
minant race,  Italians  the  preaominflnt, 
and  the  Sclaves  representing  the  work- 
ing class.  But  ail  speak  Italian  be- 
sides their  native  tongue.  It  varies 
but  slightly  from  the  soft  Venetian 
dialect,  abounding  in  liquids:  and 
sounds  dangerously  from  a  lady  s  lipa 
A  most  striking  feature  of  the  times 
was  the  total  disappearance  of  silver, 
while  what  little  gold  was  still  left 
in  circulation,  timorous  souls  quickly 
consigned  to  secure  hiding-places. 
But,  to  compensate  for  this  awkward 
scarcity  of  the  noble  metals,  the  place 
overflowed  with  coppers  and  paper 
florins,  worth  about  two  shillings. 
These  notes,  diminutive  enough  surely, 
everybody  used  to  quarter,  and  offer 
the  bits  in  payment;  for  not  the 
blindest  lover  of  government  would 
willingly  burden  his  loyal  self  with 
sixty  halfpence  of  change.  Such  was 
the  currrent  coin.  I  have  heard  an 
old  Scottish  note  irreverently  styled 
*  filthy  lucre:'  but  really  its  perfume 
is  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  the  abomi- 
nation of  these  quarter-florin  rags — 
nasty,  greasy  vouchers  for  fifteen  no 
less  emetic  copper  hreutzers.  The  re- 
volution in  Austria  and  her  difficul- 
ties dated  onlv  a  few  months  back; 
yet  here  already  appeared  unmistske- 
able  symptoms  of  exhaustion.  And 
let  me  asK  our  respected  Bailies  Nicol 
Jarvie,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  busi- 
ness, and  sworn  enemies  to  standing 
armies,  whose  imagination  can  hardly 
take  in  the  terrible  figures  of  conti- 
nental hosts,  is  it  not  comfortable  to 
reflect  how  very  soon  mighty  powers 
may  discover  the  worst  of  traitors 
in  the  camp,  in  the  shape  of  empty 
coffers? 

Independently  of  good  cheer,  our 
hotel  dinners  possessed  great  attrac- 
tions for  a  stranger.  Mine  host,  a  na- 
tive of  Baden-Baden,  and  an  octo- 
genarian, presided.  In  politics,  as  far 
as  age  and  his  genial  temper  would 
admit,  he  was  a  frantic  optimist,  and 
a  bitter  enemy  to  all  opponents  of  the 
government.  Travellers  cannot  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  all  Germans, 
with  the  excepti<m  of  Prussians,  per- 
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hapB,    though   extremely  jealous  of 
Austria's  preponderance  at  Frankfort, 
Btill  look  upon  her  as  the  great  coun- 
try where  they  Would  like  to  settle 
vfld  push  their  fortune.    And  thus, 
this  old  gentleman,  who  had  prospered 
in  the  land,  despite  his  ibreign  birth, 
i-everenced  its  institutions,  loved  the 
emperor,  and  bewailed  the  distracted 
Btate  of  society.    Not  so  his  son,  who 
always  sat  at  his  right  hand.    Bom 
at  Trieste,  he  naturally  sympathised 
with  the  Italians,  and,  much  to  the 
fathers   grief,    professed   himself  a 
staunch  republican.    The  third  regu- 
lar diner  was  a  Scottish  merchant,  evi- 
dently in  affluent  circumstances.   His 
clean-shaven  face  ever  appeared  the 
very  picture  of  contentment,  beaming 
with  happiness.      Cautious,  too^  he 
never  talked  politics,  except  by  wmks, 
or  by  approvingly  poking  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  ribs.    Our  tatherly  host 
considered  him  quite  an  ally.    These, 
with  another  heretic,  a  Greneva-watch 
manufEictiirer,  and  myself,  composed 
the  nucleus  of  our  table^'h6te.    The 
lower  end  of  the  table  exhibited  new 
faces  every  day — travellers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  ^oung  and  old,  came  and 
went  in  this  as  in  all  hotels.     But 
among  these  birds  of  passage  I  cannot 
pass  unnoticed  a  certain  gentleman 
who  favoured  us  at  times  with  his 
company  for  a  succession  of  dajrs.   He 
was  a  Hungarian,  and  consequently  of 
noble  descent,  the  EdUr  von  Passam- 
tartmtaytay.    He  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age;  and  al- 
though he  certainly  had  remarkably 
handsome  features,  the  general  effect 
was  disagreeable.    He  nad  decidedly 
a  Bmister  look.    He  might  be  the 
miumny  or  ghost  of  some  gay  Don 
Juan;  and,  it  was  whispered,  having 
seen  the  error  of  his  wayeL  he  deserted 
Cupid  to  transfer  his  allegiance  and 
genius  for  intrigue  to  a  neater,  who 
nas  less  evanescent  rewards  at  the 
^hsposal  of  his  followers.    In  fact,  I 
cannot  think  any  one  did  him  very 
foul  wrong  in  pronouncing  him  to  be 
a  spy    Ostensibly,  however,  he  held 
au  official  appointment    Siding  there- 
fore with  his  country's  oppressors,  he, 
uke  all  renegades,  outheroding  Herod, 
pd  to  fight  the  government's  battles 
m  our  conversations  at  table.    Poor 
wwteh,  in  such  encounters  he  would 
*ttiuit  himself  with  so  much  heat  as 
Vol.  XXVI. 


to  be  hated  cordially  by  all,  not  even 
our  mild  host  excepted,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  his  pro-Austrian  sympathi^ 
could  look  upon  the  Edler  von  P. 
with  no  friendly  eye.  His  bearing 
and  style  of  conversation  furnished  an 
unerring  guide  to  passing  events.  To- 
day he  would  stalk  into  the  room 
with  flashing  eyes  and  nostrils  dilated; 
this  we  chose  to  interpret  as  meaning, 
*The  emperor  eiyoys  Olmutz;*  Win- 
dischgratz  and  the  army  are  all  riffht' 
The  next  day,  perhaps,  he  would  be 
seated  before  any  one  had  noticed  his 
entrance,  and  we  sniffed  ffovemment 
disasters  in  his  very  call  for  bread  to 
the  waiter.  He  was  not  even  a  re- 
spectable spy. 

Politics,  it  is  true,  the  patriarch  in 
the  chair  did  his  best  to  proscribe. 
But  Father  Mathew  might  as  well  try 
to  enrol  neophytes  in  the  very  face  of 
the  Tron  Kirk  clock  on  New-Year's 
Eve!  The  temptation  was  irr^istible. 
Who  could  forego,  at  such  a  time,  the 
luxury  of  appmutog,  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  heroes  of  Italy  1  No  breast, 
at  least  among  the  young,  could  sub- 
due the  tumult  of  the  passions  strug- 
?:ling  for  utterance — the  love,  the  hope 
or  fiberty,  and  tiie  deadly  execration 
of  the  oppressor.  Hungary  was  in 
arms,  Vienna  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  Windischgratz,  the  bom- 
baraer  of  towns,  marching  upon  it; 
while  Venice — poor  Venice — last  re- 
fuge of  patriots,  still  bravely  resisted, 
in  spite  of  the  imheard-of  sufferings 
of  her  famished  defenders.  So  we 
naturally  canvassed  these  engrossing 
topics,  and  that  with  so  little  restraint, 
I  rgret  to  say,  as  to  cause  our  wwthy 
host  to  retire  in  high  dudgeon,  once  or 
twice,  and  leave  us  rather  crestfallen, 
though  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field. 

During  this  time  of  fear  and  mu- 
tual distrust,  society  suffered  greatly. 
Ladies  had  resources  of  their  own,  no 
doubt;  but,  as  for  the  gentlemen,  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  they  sought 
consolation  at  the  taverns.  Supper  is 
at  all  seasons  the  heartiest  of  meals  in 
warm  climates,  but  now  more  eagerly 
than  ever  did  the  Triestiners  flock  to 
their  places  of  evening  entertainment 
These  are  cool,  spacious  vaults,  ad- 

*  Moravian  fortress,  to  which  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  retired  daring  the  troubles  in 
1848. 
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mitably  adapted  for  such  purposes. 
Beyond  a  centre-fountain,  nowever, 
seats,  and  long  deal  tables,  the  most 
splendid  landlord  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  provide  any  comforts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  guests.  He 
stakes  his  reputation  entirely  on  the 
merits  of  his  chef.  Here  no  rabbit 
stews,  no  bland  tripe,  dismce  the  bill- 
of-fare,  but  cunningly  devised,  as  if 
the  great  Rabelais  himself,  it  exhibits 
a  rich  variety  of  salads,  caviare,  dried 
and  smoked  viands,  to  prepare  the 
palate  for  those  delicious  draughts 
of  iced  wine,  which  make  no  small 
amends  for  the  heat  of  the  day.  After 
supper,  people  sallv  forth  to  take  a 
turn  on  the  pier,  wnere  a  band  plays 
sometimes  on  fine  moonlight  mghts. 
Takins  a  cigar  before  bedtime,  on  the 
hotel  dalcony,  I  could  occasionally 
distinguish,  faint  and  plaintive,  the 
strains  of  some  Sclavonian  ditty, 
chanted  with  much  taste  and  pre- 
cision by  the  fishermen  in  the  dis- 
tance. At  a  later  hour  also,  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence,  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  hear,  between  sleeping  and 
wanng,  the  Miffrier  tones  of  a  rebel 
song.  One  of  these  Italian  composi- 
tions, then  in  vogue,  midni^t  revel- 
lers took  a  questionable  pride  in  bawl- 
ing forth  as  they  passed  the  Austrian 
sentries,  informing  the  stolid  Croats, 
in  the  words  of  the  song,  *that  the 
skin  of  old  Marshal  Radetzky  must  be 
had  at  all  risks,  for  that  the  Italian 
republican  army  needed  drums  sadly.' 
Triestiners  are  very  fond  of  music 
generally;  and  I  had  convincing  proof 
that  they  hold  a  distinguished  rank  in 
the  estimation  of  the  artistic  world. 
The  opera  season  commenced  some 
time  before  my  departure  Verdi 
brought  his  opera  of  the  'Corsair,' 
never  performed  before,  to  Trieste. 
The  manager  laid  out  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  town  expected  great 
things.  At  length  came  the  fatal 
night  An  Italian  audience  is  pitiless, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  singers'  exertions, 
they  were  hissed  off  the  stage.  The 
'Corsair'  has  never  appeared  again 
on  any  boards.  No  hl&me  attadied 
to  the  artists  themselves,  for  their  re- 
putation stood  already  high.  Bar- 
bieri,  the  prima  donna;  de  Bassini, 
basso;  and  rranchini,  our  tenor,  have 
all  had  engagements  since,  in  the  ca- 
Ditals  of  tlio  west,  a::d  at  St  Peters- 
bur  j;. 


There  was  another  theatre  for  day 
performances  on  holidavs.  Here  the 
spectators  come  to  see  Groldoni's  plays 
and  Italian  farces, 'in  which  last  it 
afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  recog- 
nise the  time-honoured  ancestrv  of 
Punch,  Harlequin,  and  Columbine. 
For  size  and  elevation,  the  house  may 
be  compared  to  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh;  but,  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  odd  arrangement,  it  only  con- 
tained a  KTOund-noor  tier  of  forms  on 
either  side  the  stage,  and  a  pit  for 
the  gentlemen  who  loun^  in  it, 
dexterously  skirting  the  raised  seats, 
ogling,  chatting,  and  flirting  with 
their  inamoratas.  Altogether  it  pre- 
sented a  novel  and  pleasant  soena 
Most  of  the  ladies  wear  neither 
cap  nor  bonnet,  and  display  much 
taste  in  the  simple  arrangement  of 
their  luxuriant  black  tresses.  They 
use  a  high  comb,  like  the  Spaniards, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  silk 
handkerchief  as  a  head  covering. '  Eirk- 
skailing'  time  is  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  seeing  toilets,  and 
admiring  the  classical  beauty  of  the 
fair  Triestiners.  It  is  quite  the  fashion 
on  Sundays  for  the  gentlemen  to  line 
the  walls  of  the  Corso — the  High 
Street  of  Italian  towns— while  the 
ladies  take  an  extra  turn  down  this 
street  on  their  way  home,  to  see  and 
be  seen.  Gliding  among  this  multi- 
tude of  idle  gazers,  and  enlivening  the 
languor  of  its  various  groups,  the  pic- 
turesque, agile  flower-girl,  resolutely 
bent  on  speculation,  b^raes  a  great 
personage,  and  a  delightful  object  for 
the  general  looker-on.  To  one  class, 
indeed,  of  this  gay  throng,  her  oppor- 
tune appearance  seems  almost  an 
angel's  visit.  And  these  are  the 
lovers;  for,  when  they  would  gladly 
give  their  eyes  for  yet  another  mo- 
ment by  the  side  of  their  mistress; 
when  the  forbidden  looks  of  papa  or 
mamma  have  been  adroitly  eluded 
for  the  twentieth  time,  and  it  finally 
becomes  imperative  to  part,  the  flower- 
girl  stepping  up,  charmingly  uncon- 
scious of  the  little  domestic  piece  that 
has  been  enacting,  changes  the  f&ce 
of  affairs  at  once.  By  this  act,  so 
simple  in  itself,  she  affords,  tiianks  to 
certain  social  observances,  a  most  valkl 
excuse  for  tarrying,  while  the  eldens 
are  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proceeding;  nay,  even  to  belie  their 
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inward  wmth,  bj  a  snurk  of  politenees, 
which,  for  being  somewhat  fitful  or 
dubioQB,  is  not  the  less  binding  on 
the  tyrants.  Under  such  auspices, 
onr  little  beauty  need  never  appre- 
hend any  interference  with  her  mono- 
poly. As  long  as  flowers  bloom,  and 
yoimg  hearts  continue  to  love,  trade 
mnst  ever  be  brisk  with  her.  And 
indeed  she  deserves  fortune's  kindliest 
smiles:  she  is  so  pretty  and  so  in- 
dustrious. £arly,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  dew  still  hangs  upon 
the  daisy  and  the  violet,  she  gathers 
her  little  stodc  on  the  giddiest  moun- 
tain paths,  mad  thence  descends  gaily 
into  the  town,  to  lay  it  under  con- 
tribution. I  have  seen  her,  more 
than  onoe,  act  her  part  so  sucoess- 
iallv  as  to  convert  tne  riches  of  her 
basket  into  hard  kreutzers  in  less 
than  a  few  moments.  And  when  I 
watdied  her  casting  a  last  look  upon 
the  moving  crowds  before  turning 
homewards,  I  loved  to  fanc^  that 
the  light  step  reveaM  a  lifter  heart; 
mA  wat  she  hastened  to  accept  her 
own  nosegay,  gathered  by  no  mer- 
eenaty  hand,  but  fondly  and  truly  for 
the  love  of  her  lAue  eyes. 

Bouqiieti^res  abound  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  none  seem  so  interest- 
ing as  the  Trieste  flower-girl,  who^  I 
am  sure,  would  enchant  a  painter 
in  search  of  costume.  Quaker-like, 
her  dress  exhibts  a  strange  grace,  in 
which  demoreness  blends  happily  with 
ooqnetTy,  as  exemplified  in  tne  clean 
cambric  kerchief  which  totally  con- 
ceals the  hair,  and  frames  in  a  laughing, 
bhe-eyed  countenance;  or  in  the  stul 
more  pointed  contrast  of  the  high  body, 
with  long  sleeves  of  white  linen^  set 
off  lyy  a  skirt  of  coarse  doth,  whidi 
descends  just  a  little  way  above  the 
snkk  This  skirt  is  of  a  dark  neutral 
tint,  and  generally  relieved  by  a  broad 
fringe  of  bright  red.  But  more  bewitch- 
ing than  all  are  l^e  delightful  wooden 
BJMes,  hi^beekd,  thin  and  close  fit- 
tmg  as  a  stocking,  which  show  to  ad- 
natage  a  little  foot  that  a  Pariaienne 
might  well  envy. 

During  the  week,  the  busy  portion 
of  the  community  spend  the  day  in 
offices  and  on  'Change.  This  bears 
the  compound  name  of  the  Lloyd 
Andriaeo,  and  is  a  large  buildii^, 
eontuning  a  centre  haU,  offices,  a 
restaunrnt,  and  reading-room,  libe- 
rally supplied  with  journals  in   all 


languages.  Here,  amid  the  eager 
throng,  the  European  has  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  seeing  eastern  costume :  for 
kilted  Albanians,  Greeks,  and  MooA 
come  hither  to  transact  business  in 
person.  For  unattached  mortals,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  dwoovered 
that  the  dolce  far  nienU  exists  but 
in  name,  and  wish  to  kill  time,  Trieste, 
though  but  a  provincial  town,  af- 
fords many  diversions;  such  as  Doat- 
ing,  bathing,  or  an  afternoon  ride  to 
Sant*  Andrea.  Failing  these,  the  cof- 
fee-houses offer  not  a  few  resources: 
yon  ma^  take  an  ice,  read  a  'Times' ' 
article  in  'Qalignani,'  and  smoke  a 
cigar;  or  you  may^  find  a  little  excite- 
ment in  resisting  imp<Hl;unate  beggars, 
and  try,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  seda- 
tive effect  of  assuring  the  Jew-pedlar, 
in  as  choice  Tuscan  as  you  can  muster, 
'that  your  excellency  is  not  to  be 
done.'  After  dismissing  him,  you  may 
play  a  part  in  a  refreshing  uttle  co- 
medy, b^  affectine  not  to  notice  the 
flower-girl,  and  taking,  meanwhile^  a 
sly  look  at  her  behind  the  newspaper 
in  t^e  glass-panel,  as,  standing  before 
the  table,  she  runs  up  the  scale  of 
em{^atic  c^peal,  '  Sior !  Signor !  Sig- 
nore !  won't  you  buy  to^y  V  I  ad- 
vise you  to  try  the  plan,  if  ever  your 
fortunes  lead  you  to  Trieste,  for  then 
follows  the  prettiest  move  of  alL  She 
will  sit  down  beside  you.  seize  a  but- 
t(m  -  hole,  and  insert  ner  bouquet, 
saying,  with  a  smikL  *  To-morrow, 
you'll  pay  me,  Sior!  If  you  now 
olush,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
look,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  remem- 
ber this  little  lecture  with  gratitude. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  the  g^wing  disafiee- 
tion,  which  well  -  nigh  infected  all 
lanks,  as  news  m(x%  and  more  omi- 
nous reached  us  from  all  quarters. 
Venice  and  Vienna,  it  was  clear,  must 
ere  long  succumb  to  overwhelming 
imperialist  forces.  People  paraded 
the  streets,  insulting  sentries,  treating 
the  governor  to  groan^  burning  and 
trampling  under  foot  tne  government 
proclamations.  One  of  these  excited 
general  indignation,  and  was  torn  off" 
we  walls  by  infuriate  Italians,  who 
spat  upon  it,  and  treated  it  with  ev^ 
land  of  contempt  This  composition 
was  one  of  General  Wimpfen,  and 
though  earnest  and  straightforward, 
when  considered  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  it  certainly  seemed  a  bitter 
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satire  on  popular  feelings.  He  therein 
informed  tne  inhabitants  of  Vienna, 
that  should  they  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  feeling,  or,  more  properly,  to 
his  sentimental  voice— /SYmTTi^  des 
Ge)nuth8—theY  would  compel  him  to 
obtain  a  hearmg  amidst  the  thunder 
of  shot  and  shell— m  Donner  der 
Geschutze,  No  one  attended  to  busi- 
ness. A  significant  silence  reigned  at 
our  table-dTiote;  our  Scotchman  even 
looked  somewhat  thoughtful  In  the 
streets,  thronged  with  people,  who  col- 
lected here  and  there  into  groups, 
some  listening  to  a  popular  harangue, 
others  whispering  their  hopes  and 
fears,  strangers  would  ask  of  one  an- 
other, had  tne  great  stake  been  lost — 
had  Vienna  surrendered  ?  A  species 
of  delirium  possessed  the  town,  the 
natiu^l  result  of  an  extreme  willing- 
ness to  act  during  a  crisis  held  m 
check  by  the  want  of  a  proper  leader. 
For  many  successive  mghts  the  po- 
pulation in  hundieds  ascended  the 
mountain  Obschina,  and  rushed  several 
miles  into  the  Vienna  road,  that  they 
might  learn  the  news  from  the  mail- 
guard,  while  others,  fully  as  eager, 
showed  a  more  enlightened  devotion 


to  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  They 
stationed  themselves  within  ear-shot 
of  one  another,  reaching  far  into 
the  high  road.  The  furthest  outpost, 
questioning  the  guard,  transmitted, 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  next,  and  so  it 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  into  the 
town  like  lightning.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  solemn  demeanoiu*  of 
this  little  army  of  Unkmen.  Each 
stood  at  his  post,  after  he  had  done 
his  part,  until  the  furthest  picquets 
had  come  down ;  he  then  joined  them, 
and  they  entered  the  town,  cheering, 
and  cheered  by  the  populace.  But 
alas  !  the  last  night  was  yet  to  come, 
on  which  occasion  every  one  ran  madly 
into  town,  after  groaning  out  the  dis- 
mal word  *  taken'  to  his  neighbour. 
No  rejoicings  now,  no  bonfires,  no 
more  cheers. 

I  really  believe  Trieste  would  have 
joined  the  standard  of  insurrection, 
had  the  fall  of  Vienna  been  protracted. 
However,  Windischgratz  took  it,  and 
thus  dispelled  all  dreams  of  liberty. 
But  free  aspirations  are  already  reviv- 
ing, and  all  Euroise  must  desire  that 
northern  Italy,  at  least,  may  succeed 
in  shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke. 
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Dt  Sharj)  to  the  DvJce  of  Buckingham^ 
with  Queen  Elizabeth^ s  speech  to  her 
army  at  TUburt/  Fort. 
*1  KEMEMBBB,  in  eighty-cight,  waiting 
upon  the  Earl  of  L^cester  at  Tilbury 
Gamp,  and  in  eighty- nine  going  into 
Portugal  with  my  noble  master,  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  I  learned  somewhat  fit  to  be 
imparted  to  your  grace. 

*  The  queen  lying  in  the  camp  one  night, 
guarded  with  her  army,  the  old  lord  trea- 
surer Burleigh  came  thither,  and  deli- 
vered to  the  earl  the  examination  of  Don 
Pedro,  who  was  taken  and  brought  in  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  examination 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  delivered  unto  me 
to  publish  to  the  army  in  my  next  ser- 
mon.   The  sum  of  it  was  this: — 

*  Don  Pedro  being  asked  what  was  the 
intent  of  their  coming,  stoutly  answered 
the  lords,  what,  but  to  subdue  your  na- 
tion, and  root  it  out ! 

*  Good,  said  the  lords;  and  what  meant 
you  then  to  do  with  the  OatboUcs  ?  He 
answered,  we  meant  to  send  then  (good 
men)  directly  unto  heaven,  as  all  you 


that  are  heretics  tu  hell.  Tea,  but  said 
the  lords,  what  mean  you  to  do  with  your 
whips  of  cord  and  wire  (whereof  they  had 
great  store  in  their  ships)  ]  What  ?  said 
he;  we  meant  to  whip  you  heretics  to 
death,  that  have  assisted  my  master's  re- 
bels, and  done  such  dishonours  to  our 
Catholic  King  and  people.  Yea,  but 
what  would  you  have  done,  said  they, 
with  their  young  children  ?  They,  said 
he,  which  were  above  seven  years  old, 
should  have  gone  the  way  their  fathers 
went;  the  rest  should  have  lived,  branded 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  L.  for 
Lutheran,  to  perpetual  bondage. 

*  This,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  received 
of  those  great  lords  upon  examination 
taken  by  the  Council,  and  by  command- 
ment deUvered  it  to  the  army. 

*  The  Queen,  the  next  morning,  rode 
through  all  the  squadrons  of  her  army, 
as  armed  Pallas,  attended  by  noble  foot- 
men, Leicester,  Essex,  and  Norris,  then 
Lord  Marshal,  and  divers  other  great 
lords.  When  she  made  an  excellent  ora- 
tion to  her  array,  which  the  next  day 
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after  her  departure  I  was  commanded  to  England  too;  and  think  fall  scorn,  that 

re-deliver  to  all  the  army  together,  to  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  in  Europe, 

keep  a  public  fast.     Her  words  were  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 

these: —  realm;  to  which  rather  than  my  disho- 

*"My  loving  people,  we  have  been  per-  nour  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will 

soaded  by  some  that  are  careful  of  our  take  up  arms,  I  myself  will  be  your  ge- 

safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  our-  neral,  judge,  and  re  warder  of  every  one  of 

self  to  armed  multitudes    for    fear    of  yoiir  virtues  in  the  field.    I  know  already 

treachery:  but  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  de-  for  your  forwardness  you  have  deserved 

i«ure  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  rewards  and  crowns;  and  we  do  assure 

loving  people.    Let  tyrants  fear;  I  have  you  in  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be 

always  so  behaved   myself,  that  under  duly  paid  you.     In  the  meantime,  my 

God  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  stead, 

and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a 

good-will  of  my  subjects.     And  therefore  more  noble  or  worthy  subject;  not  doubt- 

I  am  come  among^c  you  as  you  sec,  at  ing  but  by  your  obedience  to  my  general, 

this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  dis-  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your 

port,  but  being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have 

heat  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die  amongst  a  famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of  my 

you  all,  to  lay  down  for  my  God  and  for  God,  of  my  kingdoms,  and  of  my  people. 
my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my        'This  I  thought  would  delight  your 

honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dust,  grace,  and  no  man  hath  it  but  myself, 

•  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and  such  as  I  have  given  it  to;  and  there- 

and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  fore  I  made  bold  to  sei\d  it  unto  you,  if 

and  stomach  of  a  kuig,  and  of  a  king  of  yuu  have  it  not  already.* 


Citan^g  pulpit 

^^e  Benefit  ot  (EddIi  (tramplejs* 
lobe  t^e  litjes,  tfie  actionjS,  t^e  Capinffjs,  of  ffooH  men*  3|n 
all  temptations  like  Jofepl)'0  temptations,  lobe  3^i^W^ 
toortts,  'l^oto  fl)aU  If  Ho  tW  S^^^^  toickelinefs,  anti  Cn 
apinft  (Boa  ? '  3|n  all  temptations  like  3lob'0  temptations, 
loie  ttie  tooms  of  Job,  ^fepall  toe  receibe  ffoob  at  tge  ^anns 
of  (Bob,  anb  fljjall  toe  not  receibe  ebil  ? '  3ln  all  temptations 
lifee  t^at  of  fe)ialirac5  anb  ^is  felloto-^confeffors,  lobe  t^eir 
toorbs,  *  (Duv  (Bob  to^om  toe  fedje  is  able  to  beliber  us ;  but 
if  not,  toe  toill  not  ferbe  t^?  ffobs,  nor  toorfll^ip  t^e  ffolben 
imap/  Certainly,  toitljout  tfte  practice,  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
imaffineb  to^at  eaie  anb  to^at  profit  t^ere  is  in  propoOnff 
certain  anb  ffoob  ejcamples  to  ourfelbes.  anb  to^en  pou 
^abe  made  up  pour  profit  t^at  toap,  anb  rectifieb  jourfelfb? 
t^at  courfe,  t^en,  as  pour  fons  torite  bp  copies,  anb  pour 
l)auff^ters  toorfe  bv  famplers,  be  eberp  father  a  copp  to  ^is 
ton,  anb  eberp  mother  a  fampler  to  ^er  bau^ter,  anb  eberp 
l)ouCe  toill  be  a  uniberCtp.  flD^!  in  ^oto  bletCeb  a  nearnefs 
to  t^eir  direction  is  tbat  c^ilb,  anb  t^at  ferbant,  anb  t^at 
panfl[)ioner,  to^o,  tofien  tl^tif  IJjall  fap  to  aimig^tp  (Bob  bp 
toap  of  praper,  *!^oto  flfjall  1  toalL  fo  as  to  pleafe  t^ee?' 
ml  ^ear  (Bob  anftoer  t^em  lip  ^is  spirit,  *2Do  but  as  t^ou 
feeft  tip  father  bo-  bo  as  tbou  feeft  t^p  matter  bo-,  bo  as 
tl)ou  feeft  tip  paftor  bo/  Co  become  a  precebent,  gobern 
tijfelf  bp  precebent  firtt.  2Dr  2Donne. 
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SCENE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.- August,  1867. 

The  morning  sim  lit  up  the  mist, 
The  sea-birds  whistled  in  mad  glee, 

Our  garden-lawn  was  freshly  kist 
By  thy  proud  lips,  0  kingly  sea ! 

We  sat  and  sigh'd  of  olden  days, 

Of  happy  faces  now  at  rest, 
And  tearful,  through  the  deep-blue  haze. 

Fancied  the  dwellings  of  the  blest 

Some  boat,  far  rocking  out  at  sea. 
Some  white  sail  fluttering  to  the  elhore, 

Perchance  bright  messengers  might  be 
From  those  dear  ones  gone  on  oef  ore. 

From  thee,  loved  friend,  of  early  years, 
0  soldier  fall*n  in  TTidiftn  clime  1 

We  saw  thee  in  thy  sister's  tears: 
Her  look  awoke  thy  boyhood's  prime. 

Three  bright  boys  at  that  sisters  feet, 
And  she,  so  softly,  gaily  young. 

Half-said  how  fast  Time's  shadows  fleet, 
Half-chain'd  the  wonder  on  our  tongue. 

And  thus,  with  sunshine  overhead. 

And  the  unruffled  deep  below. 
We  calmly  talk'd  about  the  dead. 

While  sad  within  us  slept  our  wo. 


A  dark  roan  charger  at  the  gate  1 
A  queenlv  rider,  calm  and  fair ! 

A  princely  horseman  in  high  state ! 
By  the  grand  seas,  a  grander  pair ! 

Not  tall,  but  with  such  high  command 
Throned  on  her  brow  and  truthful  eye. 

As  one  who  to  a  list'ning  land 
Reveals  her  visions  ofGod's  sky ! 

And  he  who  by  her  bridle-rein 
Rode,  lover,  husband,  true  and  good, 

Was  one  who  bore  from  o'er  the  main 
The  passport  of  a  kindred  blood. 

A  prince,  and  yet  a  man  in  deed ! 

A  noble,  yet  a  gentle  man  I 
Whom,  in  her  hour  of  sharpest  need, 

A  realm  might  summon  to  the  van ! 

It  duU'd  the  tooth  of  daily  care 
To  mark  that  ladV s  winning  grace, 

To  trace  along  her  forehead  fair 
The  shadows  of  heroic  race. 

Our  friend  the  village  pastor  stood. 
As  one  who  'neath  tnat  noble  smile 

Foi^t  that  she,  so  kindly  good, 
Was  the  great  sov'reign  of  our  isle ! 
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He  only  saw  the  loving  wife, 
The  woman  who,  with  liVral  hand, 

Sweeten'd  the  poor  man's  bitter  life, 
Elind  nursing-mother  of  her  land ! 

He  saw  the  man  of  sterling  worth. 
Of  polish'd  speech,  and  honest  thought, 

And  gave  such  homage  as  mere  birth 
From  his  warm  soul  had  never  bought 

And  so,  while  war's  rough,  echoes  rise, 
While  death  hangs  heavy  on  the  air, 

I  love  to  shut  mine  achinc  eyes, 
And  dream  once  more  uiat  scene  so  fisur: 

The  mother  standing  on  the  lawn. 
Her  white  hands  on  her  blushins  boys. 

From  the  Queen's  face  her  veil  wimdrawn, 
As  one  who  loves  all  homely  joys. 

Long  may  she  grace  such  quiet  scene, 
Aud  we,  though  hell  seem  rolling  by. 

Shout  fearless  round  such  blameless  Queen - 
God !  and  our  Right,  for  Victory  I 


Alan. 


ef^t    X(to    3Siiiiit0« 


Orienkd  and  Western  Siberia:  a  Ibarra- 
Uve  of  Seven  yeari  Ea^plarations  and 
AdseenJtures  in  Siberia^  MongcliOy  the 
Kirahis  Steppes^  Chinese  Tartary, 
andpart  of  Ceiund  Asia,  By  Thomas 
Wittun  Atkinson.  Royal  8vo,  612 
ppi.    London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

THS  TBAVKLLSB  IN  SIBEBIA. 

Whbh  the  journey  narrated  in  the  fol* 
lowing  pages  was  undertaken,  it  was  not 
with  the  intention  of  publishing  either  a 
book  of  Travels,  or  any  other  work.  My 
lole  object  was  to  sketch  the  scenery  ot 
Sbena--6carce]y  at  all  known  to  Eoro- 
petns.  While  thus  employed,  I  passed 
out  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  Asiatic 
dominions;  having  been  provided  with  an 
espedal  passport  by  command  of  his  Im- 
perial Maje^,  l^cholas  I.,  which  en- 
abled me  to  cross  the  frontier,  as  well  as 
to  re-enter  the  empire  at  any  other  points 
to  which  my  rambles  might  lead  me. 

I  have  broo^t  back  &ithfd]  represen- 
tations of  the  scenery,  without  taking 
any  artistic  liberties;  preferring  nature  in 
her  own  attractions,  to  snatching  a  grace 
within  the  reach  of  art. 

Mine  has  been  a  tolerably  wide  field, 
extending  from  Kokhan  on  the  west  to 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Baikal,  and  as  far 


south  as  the  Chinese  town  of  Tchin-si; 
including  that  immense  chain  Syan-shan, 
never  before  seen  by  any  European;  as 
well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  western 
part  ol  the  Gobi,  over  which  Qenghiz 
Khan  marched  his  wild  hordes  towards 
the  west— scenes  on  which  no  pencil  has 
previously  been  employed— comprising  a 
distance  traversed  of  about  32,000  versts 
in  carriages,  7100  in  boats,  and  20,300 
on  horseback  — in  all,  69,400  versts 
(about  39,500  miles)  in  the  course  of 
seven  years.  Neither  the  old  Venetian  nor 
the  Jesuit  priests  could  have  visited  these 
regions — ^tiieir  travels  having  been  fiur  to 
the  south;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they 
brought  back  any  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  scenes  through  wluch  they 
wandered.  Even  the  recent  travellers, 
Hue  and  Qabet,  who  visited  'the  land  of 
grass'  (the  pUuns  to  the  south  of  the 
preat  desert  of  Gobi),  did  not  penetrate 
into  the  country  of  the  Kalkas;  and  the 
illustrations  to  their  works  were  evidently 
fabricated  in  Paria 

Mine  is  a  simple  narrative  of  fitcts, 
taken  from  journals  kept  with  scrupulous 
care  during  the  whole  journey,  often  un- 
der the  influence  of  great  fo^gue,  and 
amid  the  pressure  of  numerous  difficul- 
ties.   1  suffered  much  both  from  hunger 
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and  thirst,  have  run  many  riskii,  and  on 
several  occasions  have  been  placed  in 
most  critical  situations  with  the  tribes  of 
Central  Asia — more  particularly  when 
among  the  convicts  escaped  from  the 
Chinese  penal  settlements — desperate 
characters,  who  hold  the  lives  of  men 
cheap.  I  have  several  times  looked  upon 
what  appeared  inevitable  death,  and  have 
had  a  fair  allowance  of  hsurbreadth  es- 
capes, when  riding  and  sketching  on  the 
brinks  of  precipices  with  a  perpendicular 
depth  of  1500  feet  below  me. 

With  these  accompaniments,  I  tra- 
versed much  of  the  hitherto  unexplored 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  produced 
560  sketches  of  the  scenery,  executed 
with  the  moist  colours  made  by  Wiusor 
&  Newton — invaluable  to  an  artist  em- 
ployed under  such  circumstances.  I  have 
used  them  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  in  a  temperature  of  50^  B6aumur 
(144^  Fahrenheit);  and  in  Siberia  have 
had  them  frozen  as  solid  as  a  mass  of 
iron,  when  the  temperature  was  43° 
Reaumur  of  frost,  11®  below  the  point 
where  the  mercury  became  solid,  when  I 
could  make  it  into  balls  in  my  bullet- 
moulds.  Some  of  my  largest  works  have 
been  painted  with  colours  that  have  stood 
these  severe  tests;  and  for  depth  and 
purity  of  tone,  have  not  been  surpassed 
by  those  1  have  had  fresh  from  the  manu- 
factory. With  cake  colours  all  my  efforts 
would  have  been  useless. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Em- 
peror of  Russia;  for  without  his  passport 
I  should  have  been  stopped  at  every  go- 
vernment, and  insurmountable  difficulties 
would  have  been  thrown  in  my  way. 
This  slip  of  pt^r  proved  a  talisman 
wherever  presented  in  his  dominions,  and 
swept  down  every  obstacle  raised  to  bar 
my  progress. 

THE  PRECIOUS  STONES  OP  SIBERIA. 

After  passing  Chaitansk,  it  is  one  con- 
tinuous forest  to  Neviansk,  where  I  ar- 
rived at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  taken  to  the  Castle. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Zavods  in  the 
Oural;  it  was  built  on  the  small  river 
Neva,  under  the  dkection  of  Nikite  Denii- 
doff.  Sent  from  Tula  by  Peter  the  Great, 
about  the  year  1701  or  1702,  to  examine 
the  mines  in  these  regions — near  which 
he  soon  after  establish^  himself— Demi- 
doff  may  truly  be  considered  tlie  founder 
of  the  iron  and  other  works  in  the  Oural. 
He  did  more  towards  developing  the  mi- 


neral wealth  of  these  mountains  than 
any  other  man.  His  sound  practical 
knowledge,  and  untiring  industry  in  ex- 
amining this  country,  enabled  him  to 
select  those  parts  best  suited  for  mining, 
smelting,  and  other  operations,  and  he 
has  left  the  stamp  of  his  foresight  and 
genius  on  several  Zavods. 

The  Castle,  as  it  is  called,  was  partly- 
built  by  the  first  Demidoff,  and  was  long 
the  family  residence;  it  was  extended  by 
his  successor  into  a  magnificent  mansion. 
The  rooms  have  all  groined  ceilings  ia 
brickwork;  some  of  them  with  ribs,  and 
bosses  at  the  intersections,  in  very  good 
taste,  and  admirably  executed.  In  a 
room,  which  I  may  now  call  my  bedroom, 
there  is  a  fine  arched  recess,  in  which 
stood  an  iron  bedstead  elegantly  fitted 
up.  The  furniture  had  once  been  splen- 
did, but  is  now  somewhat  faded.  In 
front  of  the  recess,  a  beautiful  paints 
iron  table  was  standing,  and  iron  chairs 
were  round  the  room.  There  is  a  large 
saloon  with  fresco- paintings  on  the  walls, 
as  well  as  several  other  apartments 
which  have  been  richly  furnished.  The 
whole  are  now  kept  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers,  and  everything  is  pro- 
vided for  the  table  free  of  expense.  Much 
used  to  be  thought  of  the  'horn  of  ale' 
given  at  some  of  the  noble  mansions  in 
England,  but  in  this  Zavod  the  traveller 
takes  up  his  abode,  and  at  whatever 
hour  he  may  arrive,  night  or  day,  he  is 
certain  to  find  a  welcome.  His  table  is 
covered  with  excellent  fare  and  delicious 
wines — port,  sherry,  Rhine  wine,  and 
champagne.  Such  is  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  the  Oural,  evidence  of  which 
may  be  found  in  every  private  Zavod. 

It  is  said  that  the  Castle  was  once 
much  more  extensive,  but  that  a  part  of 
it  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Demidoffs, 
many  years  ago,  out  of  caprice.  The 
government  had  some  suspicion  that 
Demidoff  was  working  other  metals  than 
iron  in  this  Zavod,  and  sent  a  certain 
Count to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ter. On  his  return,  the  two  met  at 
the  palace  in  St  Petersburg,  when  the 
count  congratulated  Demidoff  on  the 
taste  and  splendour  of  his  noble  man- 
sion in  the  Oural.  Demidoff  asked  if 
his  excellency  was  as  well  satisfied  with 
the  hospitality  as  with  the  appearance  of 
the  mansion.  The  reply  was, 'Enchanted 
with  both.*  This  sealed  its  doom.  Demi- 
doff wrote  immediately  to  his  agent  at 
the  Zavod  to  pull  down  the  rooms  which 
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had  been  occupied  by  the  count.  They 
were  demolished  immediately,  and  no 
member  of  the  family  has  ever  resided  at 
the  Zavod  since. 

About  two  hundred  paces  from  the 
Oastle  stands  a  very  fine  brick  tower, 
uQch  out  of  the  perpendicular;  there  is 
a  subterraneous  passage  to  it,  now  closed 
up.  In  this  building  the  silver  brought 
from  the  Altai  was  refined,  and  after- 
wards coined  on  (he  island  in  the  k^e 
at  Tcbemoistotchinsk.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  first  Demidofis  concealed  here 
the  fugitives  who  escaped  from  Tobolsk 
and  other  regions  of  Siberia,  employing 
them  in  the  mines  and  ironworks;  if 
true,  it  was  a  grave  offence,  considering 
the  formidable  injunctions  of  the  em- 
peror. 

To  the  east  of  the  road  around  Mur- 
sinsk  lies  the  region  in  which  the  follow- 
mg  predoos  stones  of  the  Oural  are 
found— emerald,  amethyst,  beryl,  christo- 
boyl,  topaz,  rose  tourmaline,  and  garnets; 
all  highly  interesting  to  the  crystallo- 
grapber  in  their  natural  state,  and  much 
more  so  to  the  ladies  when  cut  into 
gems. 

Ekaterinebnrg  is  the  capital  of  the 
Ooral,  and,  on  entering  the  town  from 
the  north,  a  church  and  sotne  large  man- 
sious  are  seen  on  a  high  hill  to  the  left, 
overlooking  the  lake — a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  which  extends  several  versts  in 
a  westerly  direction,  until  hid  behind  the 
woods  of  Issetzskol  One  of  these  man- 
sions, built  by  a  very  rich  man,  who  accu- 
mulated his  immense  wealth  from  gold 
mines,  is  of  enormous  dimensions,  and 
from  its  elevated  situation  has  a  most 
imposing  effect,  commanding  views  of 
the  Oural  far  to  the  north  and  west, 
until  lost  in  distant  haze.  The  Zavod 
of  Yerkne  Issetzskoi,  with  its  churches 
and  public  baildingn,  stands  out  beauti- 
fully in  the  centre  of  the  view;  while  in 
the  foreground  and  beneath  is  the  lake, 
with  several  public  and  private  edifices 
on  its  shores.  The  gardens  belonging  to 
this  mansion,  with  the  greenhouses  and 
hothouses,  are  extensive  and  well  laid 
out;  they  are  open  to  the  public  in 
summer,  and  form  a  pleasant  promenade. 
Formerly  there  was  a  splendid  and  choice 
collection  of  plants  in  the  greenhouses, 
bat  for  many  years  past  they  have  been 
neglected.  The  owner,  notwithstanding 
his  enormous  wealth  and  el^ant  mansion, 
was  bauished  and  punished  for  flogging 
some  of  his  people  to  death;  another 


man  implicated  in  this  crime  shared  the 
same  fate.  Both  had  risen  from  pea- 
sants. 

There  are  many  honourable  exceptions 
to  these  men  in  Ekaterineburg — mer- 
chants and  owners  of  mines  who  would 
do  credit  to  any  country.  They  have 
accumulated  very  large  fortunes,  and 
have  built  themselves  mansions  equal  to 
any  found  in  the  best  European  towns; 
the  rooms  are  spacious,  lofty,  and  beau- 
tifully finishtnl;  their  decorations  exe- 
cuted with  excellent  taste;  they  are  also 
splendidly  furnished  —  indeed,  supplied 
with  almost  every  luxury,  as  well  as 
comfort.  With  many  of  these  fortunate 
persons,  their  mode  of  living  equals  the 
splendour  of  their  habitations.  Attached 
to  most  of  their  dwellings  are  large  con- 
servatories, in  some  of  which  are  very 
choice  collections  of  tropical  plants  and 
flowers,  such  as  few  would  expect  to  find 
in  so  severe  a  climate. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
high  embankment  is  carried  across  the 
valley  of  the  Issetz,  and  at  this  point 
stand  the  mechanical  works  belonging  to 
government.  They  are  built  upon  an 
enormous  scale,  and  fitted  up  with  ma- 
chinery and  tools  from  the  best  makers 
in  England.  Here  are  found  Nasmyth's 
steam-hammer,  large  lathes,  planing- 
machines,  with  punching,  drilling,  groov- 
ing, and  slotting  machines  for  every  pur- 
pose. The  entire  arrangement  of  this 
estahlishruent  has  been  carried  out,  re- 
gardless  of  expense,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  good  practical  English 
mechanic,  who  has  served  the  govern- 
ment for  about  fifteen  years.  He  executed 
the  whole  of  the  excellent  machinery  of 
the  Mint,  in  which  copper  money  to  a 
large  amount  is  coin^  annually,  and 
sent  into  Russia.  The  furnace  for  smelt- 
ing gold  is  in  a  building  connected  with 
the  Mint,  to  which  all  the  precious 
metals  found  in  the  Oural  are  brought 
Here  they  are  smelted  and  cast  into  bars, 
and  sent  to  St  Petersburg. 

Near  these  works  stands  the  Qranilnoi 
Fabric — the  building  in  which  the  jas- 
pers, porphyries,  aventurine,  and  other 
stones  found  in  the  Oiu'al,  are  made  into 
columns,  pedestals,  vases,  and  tables, 
unrivalled  in  workmanship,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  tunes;  the  lathes, 
saws,  and  polishing-machines  used  are 
turned  by  water-power.  The  whole  esta- 
blishment belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is 
worked  by  peasants. 
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The  jaspers  are  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  colours;  the  most  beautiful,  a  deep 
green,  dark  purple,  dark  violet;  grey,  and 
cream-colour;  also  a  riband  jasper  with 
stripes  of  reddish-brown  and  green.  The 
porphyries  are  equally  fine  and  varied — 
some  of  most  brilliant  colours.  Orlite  is 
also  a  splendid  stone  of  a  deep  pink 
colour,  with  veins  of  yellow  and  black: 
when  made  into  vases,  it  is  semi-trans- 
f  laren t.  Malachite  is  also  used  in  making 
tables,  and  various  other  articles.  The 
vases  are  usually  of  a  most  classic  design 
— this,  with  the  rich  materials  in  which 
they  are  executed,  gives  them  a  most 
luagnificent  effect;  but  to  be  able  fully 
to  appreciate  such  works,  they  must  be 
seen  in  the  splendid  collections  at  the 
imperial  palaces  in  St  Petersbui^  I 
have  frequently  found  and  painted  huge 
masses  of  these  splendid  rocks,  of  which 
I  have  now  seventy-two  varieties. 

Most  magnificent  jasper  tables  are 
made  in  this  Zavod,  inlaid  with  different- 
coloured  stones  in  imitation  of  birds, 
flowers,  and  foliage.  In  1853  I  saw  one 
of  them  in  Ekaterineburg  on  which  four 
or  five  men  had  been  employed  for  six 
years^ — not  an  uncommon  circumstance; 
indeed,  some  examples  have  occupied  a 
longer  period.  The  cost  of  labour  alone 
in  England  (provided  the  material  were 
found  there)  would  effectually  prevent 
such  work  ever  being  executed  in  our 
country.  Here  wagef  are  almost  nothing; 
I  have  seen  a  man  engaged  carving  foli- 
age on  some  of  the  jasper  vases,  in  a 
style  not  excelled  anywhere  in  Europe, 


or  thirty-six  pounds,  of  lye-flour  per 
mouth,  to  make  into  bread — meat  he  is 
never  supposed  to  eat.  I  have  seen 
another  man  cuttm^  a  head  of  Ajax, 
after  the  antique,  in  jasper  of  two  colours 
— the  ground  a  dark  green,  and  the  head 
a  yellowish  cream  colour — in  very  high 
relief,  and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It 
was  a  splendid  production  of  art,  and 
would  have  raised  the  man  to  a  high 
position  in  any  country  in  Europe,  except 
Russia.  He  also,  poor  man !  received 
his  three  shill'mgs  and  eightpence  per 
month,  and  his  bread.  There  are  many 
men  employed  in  these  productions  pos- 
sessing great  genius;  were  they  free  to 
use  their  talents  for  their  own  benefit, 
this  country  might  send  into  civilised 
Europe  numerous  works  of  vast  merit. 
A  married  man  with  a  family  receives 
two  poods  of  black  flour  for  his  wife  and 
one  pood  for  each  child,  on  which  they 
live  and  look  stout. 

I  have  watched  men  cutting  the  emerald, 
topaz,  amethyst,  aquamarina,  and  other 
stones  into  different  shapes;  which  they 
do  with  perfect  accuracy  and  in  good 
taste.  Some  of  these  brilliant  gems 
have  no  doubt  ere  this  adorned  imperial 
majesty.  These  men  also  receive  a  like 
remuneration. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  the  superintendents  and  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  cutting  and  polishing  works. 
Two  superintendents  or  master  workmen, 
each  of  whom  receives  240  roubles  banco 
per  annum  (about  £\  1  sterling),  and  their 
'black  flour'  (rye).    There  are  also  160 


whose  wages  were  tnree  shillings  and  workmen  employed,   divided  into  four 

eightpence  per  month,  with  two  poods,  classes: — 

A  first-class  woikman  receives  4  roubles  banco  per  month  =  3s.  8d. 

A  second-class         ditto  3       ditto  ditto         =  2s.  9d. 

A  third-class  ditto  2       ditto  ditto         =  Is.  lOd. 

A  fourth-class  ditto,  or  boys,     1       ditto  ditto        =  lid. 
and  their  black  bread. 


Ekaterineburg  being  the  capital  of  the 
Oural,  and  the  centre  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, here  is  established  the  Oornmr 
pravlania,  or  General  Board  for  the 
direction  of  the  Mines;  which  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  officers  who  live  in 
Ekaterineburg  with  their  familiep.  At 
present  the  chief  of  the  Oural  is  a 
general  of  artillery — taost  probably  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  in  consequence 
of  nearly  all  the  ironworks  belonging  to 
the  crown  having  been  employed  for 
many  years  past  in  casting  and  boring 
large  guns,  casting  shot  and  shells, 
and  in  preparing  other  munitions  of  war. 


There  is  another  general  of  artillery 
stationed  in  Ekaterineburg,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  chief,  and  holds  his 
appointment  from  the  Minister  of  War. 
His  duty  is  the  general  supervision  and 
a  close  inspection  of  all  the  guns  and 
arms  of  whatever  kind  made  in  the 
Zavods  of  the  Oural.  This  gentleman 
has  artillery  ofiiccrs  resident  in  many  of 
the  Zavods,  to  watch  every  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  destructive  imple- 
ments. 

There  is  also  a  Berg  Inspector,  or  Chief 
Director  of  Mines — a  most  important 
oflice,  filled  during  my  vidt  by  one  of 
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the  most  intelligent  mining  engineers  in 
the  empire;  not  only  eminent  for  his 
taknts,  but  also  for  his  kind  disposition 
and  g^tlemanly  conduct. 

LIFB  15  THB  OUBAL. 

A  traveller  from  the  most  dvihsed 
parte  of  Eiut^te,  who  shoald  oome  here 
to  giatiff  his  cariosity,  would  not  find  a 
▼ery  remarkable  dif^nce  between  tbe 
style  of  living  in  this  region  among  the 
wealthy,  and  that  of  the  same  class  in 
his  own  country.  He  would  find  the 
ladies  handsomely  clad  in  dresses  made 
from  the  best  products  of  the  looms  of 
France  and  England;  and  would  be  wel- 
comed at  the  fireside,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  a  generous  hospitality  seldom 
met  with  elsewhere.  If  asked  to  dinner, 
he  would  find  placed  on  the  board  a 
repast  that  would  not  disgrace  the  best 
hotels  of  the  same  countries.  Fish  and 
game  of  every  kind  are  most  abundant 
here,  and  luxuries  from  far  distant  re- 
gions are  not  wanting.  Wines  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  in  great  varied,  are 
ever  found  at  their  tables;  the  only  draw- 
baek  to  comfort  being  the  quantity  of 
ch&mpagne  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 
drink. 

Their  balls  are  elegant,  and  conducted 
with  great  proprie^,  and  they  dance 
wdL  The  elder  members  of  society 
spokd  their  time  at  cards,  risking  much 
moD^  in  this  way.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  young  men  are  also 
much  addicted  to  gaml£ng— a  pursuit 
which  often  ends  in  ruin  here  as  else- 
where. During  my  stay  in  the  Oural, 
a  young  officer  shot  himself  on  account 
of  his  losses  at  cards. 

Even  the  fair  sex  in  Ekaterinebuig 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  card-playing. 
I  am  acquainted  with  one  fiunily  where 
there  are  no  less  than  eleven  children; 
there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  during 
which  their  mother  spends  less  than  five 
or  six  hours  at  cards,  unlesB  prevented 
l^  sickness;  and  when  once  she  sits 
down  to  the  card-table,  husband,  chil- 
dren, and  all,  are  forgotten.  I  know 
another  lady  here,  the  principal  business 
of  whose  life  is  card-playing.  She  has 
a  moderate  income,  and  passes  her  days 
and  most  of  her  nights  at  cards;  she  has 
her  daOy  rounds,  and  goes  with  as  much 
exaetoess  to  her  haunts  as  the  most 
ponctaal  merchant  to  his  office.  Ten 
o*ckN±  in  the  morning  is  her  hour  of 
holiness:  the  tables  are  opened  and  the 


cards  pkoud.  If  no  one  calls  before  this 
hour,  she  goes  forth  to  Iter  usual  occupa- 
tion, and  seeks  someone  among  her  friends 
who  will  indulge  her  in  a  second  rubber; 
and  so  the  time  passes  until  dinner.  After 
dining  she  sleeps  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  wakes  quite  fresh  for  her  favourite 
pursuit.  In  the  evening  she  has  no  diffi- 
culty, for  many  are  willing  to  phty:  thus 
the  time  is  spent  until  a  late  hour. 

At  one  of  the  large  mining  towns  in 
the  Altai,  there  lives  a  man  who  has 
become  rich  from  gold  mines,  and  is  a 
celebrated  card-player.    It  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  for  him  to  visit  St  Peters- 
burg; and  as  Ekaterineburg  is  about 
midway  between  the  capital  and  his  place 
of  residence,  be  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
stop  on  the  way  to  repair  carriages,  after 
a  run  of  more  than  two  thousand  versts 
— in  fact,  it  is  often  absolutely  necessary. 
This  man's  Came  having  spresd  far  and 
wide,  his  detention  in  the  town  for  the 
first  time  was  an  event  which  afforded 
the  lady  I  have  just  alluded  to  the  ut- 
most delight;  she  could  not  permit  such 
an  opportunity  to  pass  without  trying 
a  rubber  with  so  renowned  a  champion. 
At  her  particular  request  a  friend  arranged 
that  they  should  meet  at  dinner.    She 
has  been  heard  to  say,  no  hours  ever 
dragged  on  so  slowly  as  on  that  forenoon 
— still  the  sun  ran  his  course,  and,  di- 
rectly dinner  was  over,  down  they  sat  to 
cards.    The  evening  went  on  with  varied 
success,  the  lady  was  enraptured,  and 
rose  from  the  table  the  winner  of  a  large 
sum.    She  invited  her  opponent  to  play 
the  next  day;  after  some  demur  he  con- 
sented, and  the  following  day  the  con- 
test was  renewed,  and  continued  until 
she  had  lost  all.    Nothing  daunted,  she 
urged  him  again  to  defer  his  journey  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  as  her  half-year's 
income  would  arrive  by  the  post  the  fol- 
bwing  morning.    But  then  came  a  diffi- 
culty about  getting  the  money  at  once, 
as  there  was  some  formality  which  would 
delay  it  a  day  or  two.   After  much  trouble, 
she  persuaded  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
consigned  to  waive  the  usual  form,  and 
let  her  have  the  money  immediately. 
She  got  it,  and  so  strong  was  her  ruling 
passion,  that  evtiry  moment  seemed  lost 
until  seated  at  the  card-table.    In  a  few 
hours  she  left  it  without  a  kopeck — her 
half-year's  income  entirely  gone ! 

Speaking  with  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent men  on  this  subject,  their  reply 
was,  *In  England  you  have  the  daily 
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papers,  the  monthly  periodicals,  a  litera- 
ture unequalled,  and  the  liberty  of  dis- 
cussing every  subject  with  freedom;  if 
we  had  such  things  to  occupy  our  minds, 
we  should  not  care  for  cards.* 

The  government  employs  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  serfs  in  this  Zavod  in  the 
machine-shop  and  on  other  worka  None 
of  them  can  be  said  to  be  *  poor/  if  by 
this  word  is  meant  want  of  bread — black 
bread  they  have,  and  salt;  these,  with  a 
draught  of  quass  (a  drink  made  from  rye), 
is  the  food  of  hundreds  who  work  hard 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  receive 
for  their  labour  fowrpence.  The  Rus- 
sian peasants  have  most  undoubtedly 
great  imitative  genius,  and  nothing 
daunts  them.  Men  are  brought  from 
a  village,  never  having  seen  any  mechani- 
cal operations  before,  and  are  taken  into 
the  Zavod.  One  is  told  he  must  be  a 
blacksmith — he  goes  to  his  anvil  without 
the  least  hesitation  and  begins  his  work: 
another  is  ordered  to  be  a  fitter  in  the 
machine-shop— he  seats  himself  at  his 
bench,  looks  at  the  work  his  neighbour  is 
doing,  takes  up  his  file,  and  commences 
his  new,  and  to  him  wonderful,  occu- 
pation. So  they  go  on  through  many 
branches. 

There  is  one  great  drawback  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  works  in  Eka- 
terineburg — at  present  there  is  no  prac- 
tical head  to  direct.  It  is  not,  as  the 
authorities  suppose,  sufficient  that  a  roan 
has  been  educated  in  the  School  of  Mines 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  that,  after  serving 
a  few  years  either  in  the  Altai  or  the 
Oural  mines,  he  is  sent  to  England,  and 
visits  the  diflferent  mechanical  engmeering 
manufactories  —  walking  through  them 
occasionally,  and  taking  notes,  during  a 
period  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
This  is  not  the  training  necessary  to 
fit  a  man  to  direct  efficiently  and  practi- 
cally a  great  establishment.  He  must 
acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  by  the 
toil  of  his  hands.  Great  mechanics  are 
not  made  in  any  other  way,  nor  is  it 
in  the  power  of  epaulettes,  of  whatever 
size  or  material,  to  accomplish  this  object 
In  all  our  great  machine-works  there  are 
good  practical  mechanics  able  to  direct, 
who  have  worked  with  their  own  hands. 
The  great  men  of  England  have  all  done 
so — there  are  Fairbaim,  Roberts,  Na- 
smyth,  Whitworth,  and  a  host  of  others, 
as  distinguished  examples.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  select  a  hundred 
youths,  and  send  them  as  apprentices 


for  seven  years  into  different  establish- 
ments, either  in  England  or  elsewhere — 
they  would  learn  sometiiing,  and  return 
competent  to  take  charge  of  the  different 
departments:  his  Imperial  Majesty  and 
the  country  would  then  profit  by  their 
acquirements.  I  have  been  induced  to 
make  these  remarks,  as  I  have  not  been 
an  idle  spectator  on  my  rambles  through 
the  Zavod s.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen,  and  deeply  regret  being  compelled 
to  admit,  that  in  some  of  the  ironworks 
near  the  Oural,  certain  departments  have 
been  conducted  by  my  own  countrymen, 
who  were  evidently  quite  incompetent, 
as  the  Russian  Government  have  learned 
to  their  cost. 

THE  lapidaries'  SKILL. 

The  lapidaries  of  Ekaterineburg  de- 
serve most  honourable  mention — they 
have  brought  their  art  to  groat  perfec- 
tion, in  cutting  the  various  stones  found 
in  Siberia,  and  some  of  them  may  vie 
with  the  best  in  Europe. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
several  fine  crystals  of  emerald  were  dis- 
covered by  some  children,  while  playing 
near  the  village  of  Takovaya,  and  were 
tossed  about  in  the  cottage  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  their  character  was 
recognised.  At  length  they  were  sent  to 
Ekaterineburg,  and  weni  most  splendidly 
cut  in  the  Granilnoi  Fabric.  They  proved 
to  be  gems  of  rare  beauty  and  great  value. 
As  all  precious  stones,  wherever  found  in 
Siberia,  are  the  property  of  the  emperor, 
these  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
imperial  palace  in  St  Petersburg;  but 
they  never  reached  the  imperial  jewel- 
case.  They  were  sent  into  Germany, 
where  they  were  bought  by  a  prince  of 
one  of  the  first  reigning  families.  Some 
years  afterwards,  his  consort,  on  some 
great  occasion,  visited  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  while  staying  in  St  Peters- 
burg wore  these  magnificent  and  rare 
gems.  They  were  of  such  surpassing 
beauty  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
empress,  who  admired  them  very  much, 
and  inquired  whence  they  were  obtained. 
To  the  great  astonishment  of  her  Im- 
perial Majesty,  she  was  told  they  came 
from  Siberia.  This  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation; without  giving  time  for  any  com- 
munication to  be  made  to  Ekaterineburg, 
the  emperor  sent  an  officer  to  search  the 
works,  and  the  houses  of  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Granilnoi  Fabric.  He 
found    in    the    house    of   the    director 
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several  gems  of  great  value,  which  the 
latter  declared  were  there  for  safe  cus- 
tody. This  was  thought  somewhat  strange, 
as  other  gems  and  valuable  works  were 
lying  at  the  museum  in  the  Fabric.  The 
director  was,  without  any  investigation, 
sent  to  prison,  and  after  many  years' 
confinement,  died  there;  nor  is  it  known 
to  this  day  by  whom  these  emeralds  were 
stolen.  In  Siberia  it  is  still  believed 
that  the  man  was  innocent,  but  that  for 
the  safety  of  persons  of  more  considera- 
tion, it  was  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  be  imprisoned;  in  shoit,  it  has 
been  hinted  that  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted by  parties  much  nearer  his  Im- 
perial Majesty.  Since  this  period  few 
emeralds  of  value  have  been  discovered. 

Amethysts  are  still  found  at  Tusha- 
kalva,  a  village  near  Mursinsk;  these 
stones  are  far  superior  to  the  Brazilian 
amethyst,  have  a  much  greater  brilliancy, 
and  are  more  valuabla  Beryl  is  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  Oural — some 
crystals  exceedingly  fine,  of  a  blue,  yel- 
low, and  rose  colour;  those  of  the  latter 
kind  are  rare,  and  when  perfectly  trans- 
parent, of  considerable  value.  I  have 
seen  some  splendid  specimens  in  £ka- 
terineburg,  most  beautifully  cut  Chry- 
soberyl  is  met  with  in  the  same  locality 
as  the  emerald;  occasionally  very  fine 
crystals  are  obtained  and  cut  into  beauti- 
ful gems.  Topaz  is  found  at  Alabaska, 
and  near  Maiass;  some  of  these  magnifi- 
cent crystals  have  been  discovered  six 
inches  long,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
sold  at  a  very  great  price.  I  have  seen 
fine  specimens  cut  as  gems,  and  exceed- 
ingly brilliant.  Pink  topaz  is  rare — up 
to  this  time  only  five  small  crystals  have 
been  met  with  at  one  of  the  gold  mines 
in  the  South  Oural;  one  of  these  was 
presented  to  me:  I  deeply  regret  to  say, 
that  it  is  either  mislaid,  or  has  been  lost 
on  the  journey. 

Rose  tourmaline  is  found  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sorapulsk,  near  Mursinsk.  This 
is  also  a  rare  mineral — I  have  seen  but 
one  crystal  pure  and  transparent  Small 
specimens  cut  into  gems  are  sometimes 
to  be  got  in  Ekaterineburg  under  the 
name  of  *  malina  sherl.'  Smoke  topaz  is 
met  with  in  many  places  in  the  Oural — 
some  beautifully  transparent,  which  they 
cat  into  seals  of  most  elegant  form.  Pure 
transparent  quartz  also  passes  under  the 
name  of  topaz — large  quantities  of  seals 
are  made  of  this,  and  sold  in  Ekaterine- 
burg, on  which  the  lapidaries  cut  figures, 


coat*-of-arnis,  or  cyphers,  at  a  very  mode- 
rate cost.  This  forms  quite  a  trade,  as 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  Granilnoi 
Fabric  cut  these  articles  at  home  in  the 
evenings  and  holidays,  using  a  small  foot- 
lathe.  Malachite  is  also  worked  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  ornaments,  such  as 
vases,  work  boxes,  tables,  paper-weights, 
brooches,  and  beads,  for  which  they  find 
a  ready  sale. 

Aquamarina  is  brought  to  Ekaterine- 
burg from  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is  ob- 
tained near  Nertchinsk — sometimes  in 
very  fine  crystals  of  great  value;  these 
are  cut  into  bracelets,  brooches,  ear-rings, 
stones  for  pins,  rings,  and  other  ornaments, 
and  have  a  most  sparkling  and  brilliant 
effect.  Besides  gems  and  seals,  the  lapi- 
daries make  tables,  small  vases,  and 
paper-weights,  in  great  numbers,  of  the 
different  jaspers  and  porphyries — many 
of  great  beauty  both  in  design  and  colour. 
Some  of  the  jasper  paper-weights  have 
a  bunch  of  grapes  in  amethyst,  with  foli- 
age on  the  top,  beautifully  executed. 

ANNA  THB  BSAB-HUNTEB. 

I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  Oofi»ack  and  Kalmuck  hunters, 
also  of  the  daring  of  the  Siberian  peasant 
in  bis  combats  with  the  bear;  but  shall 
now  introduce  to  my  readers  one  of  my 
acquaintance  of  the  softer  sex,  who  was 
not  surpassed  in  courage  and  danng  by 
either  Kalmuck  or  Cossack.  In  one  of 
my  rambles  after  leaving  Pavdinska, 
which  led  mo  to  the  east  of  Yerkoturia, 
and  as  far  as  the  river  Tavda,  I  came 
upon  a  party  of  |>ea8aut8  in  the  forest 
cutting  wood,  and  among  theui  were 
several  women.  It  wa^  here  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Petrov- 
naia,  the  bear-hunter.  Her  fame  has 
spread  far  from  the  scenes  of  her  conflicts 
witli  Brum,  who  has  not  in  the  wide 
range  of  Siberia  a  more  intrepid  or  dan- 
gerous enemy.  At  this  time  she  was 
about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  neither 
tall  nor  stout,  but  her  step  was  firm,  and 
she  was  strong  and  active.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  soft  and  pleasing;  indeed, 
there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance 
that  indicated  her  extraordinary  intre- 
pidity. It  is  true  she  came  of  a  good 
stock,  her  father  and  brothers  being 
famous  hunters.  I  was  informed  that 
very  early  in  life  she  had  displayed  a  love 
for  the  chase;  and  having  been  taught 
how  to  use  the  rifle,  many  wolves  and 
other  animals  had  fallen  by  her  hand. 
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Each  time  that  bear-skins  were  brought 
home  by  the  different  members  of  her 
family,  her  desire  increased  to  add  one 
to  her  other  spoils.  Without  breathing 
a  word  to  any  one,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  she  set  out  on  a  ^rting  ramble, 
the  conversations  of  her  family  having 
afforded  sufficient  intimation  of  the  course 
she  ought  to  take. 

One  day  a  large  black  bear  had  been 
seen  by  one  of  her  brothers,  when  ranging 
through  the  forest  with  his  pea-rifle  in 
quest  of  smaller  game.  This  was  spoken 
of  in  her  presence,  and  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect 
in  a  day  or  two.  The  next  morning, 
long  before  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold had  left  their  beds,  she  had  put 
on  her  hunting-gear,  saddled  a  horse, 
slung  her  rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and 
rode  away.  Anna  was  so  erratic  in  her 
movements,  that  her  absence  caused  no 
uneasiness,  and  before  day-dawn  she  was 
many  versts  from  the  cottage.  Early  in 
the  morning  she  reached  the  forest,  and 
secured  her  horse,  so  that  he  might  feed 
while  she  penetrated  the  thick  and  tangled 
wood  before  her. 

There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  in 
the  open  glades,  and  she  observed  that 
Bruin  was  taking  his  morning  ramble, 
his  track  being  quite  fresh.  Looking  to 
the  priming  of  her  rifle,  and  adding 
powder  from  her  flask,  she  went  on 
with  a  Arm  step.  The  bear  had  made 
many  turnings  on  his  march,  but  she  fol- 
lowed him  with  all  the  sagacity  of  a 
bloodhound,  and  never  once  lost  his 
trail.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  however, 
and  she  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
As  it  threatened  to  be  a  long  chase,  Anna 
had  recourse  to  her  little  bag,  sat  down 
by  a  small  stream,  and  made  her  break- 
fast on  a  piece  of  rye-bread,  washed  down 
with  a  draught  from  the  pure  liquid  flow- 
ing at  her  feet.  Having  ended  her  frugal 
meal,  she  shouldered  her  rifle,  and  again 
pushed  on.  She  had  another  long  and 
fruitless  walk.  Satisfied,  however,  that 
she  was  on  his  track,  she  pursued  it  till 
she  arrived  at  a  bed  of  high  plants,  that 
included  the  giant  fennel,  of  the  flowers 
of  which  the  bears  are  very  fond.  While 
proceeding  along  the  edge  of  this  bed, 
a  fresh  indication,  well  known  to  the 
hunters,  assured  her  that  the  long- 
songht-for  game  was  at  hand.  As  she 
was  creeping  cautiously  forward,  out 
rushed  the  bear,  with  a  loud  growl, 
about  twenty  yards  in  front.      Quickly 


she  threw  forward  the  prongs  of  her  rifle, 
dropped  on  one  knee,  and  got  a  good 
sight — the  animal  staring  at  her,  almost 
motionless.  She  now  touched  the  trig- 
ger, there  followed  a  flash,  a  savage  growl 
succeeded,  then  a  struggle  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  her  wish  was  accomplished — 
the  bear  lay  dead ! 

After  taking  off  his  skin,  she  started 
in  search  of  her  horse,  which  she  found 
at  no  great  distance;  for  she  had  been 
brought  back  nearly  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  commenced  the  chase.  She  was 
shortly  on  her  way  home,  and  astonished 
her  family,  on  her  entrance  to  the  cottage, 
by  throwing  the  skin  on  the  floor.  Since 
this  time  Anna  Petrovnaia  has  engaged 
with,  and  killed,  sixteen  hears, 

AMONG  THE  KIRGHIS. 

As  we  rode  along,  the  Kirghis  eyed  us 
keenly — ^no  doubt  wondering  who  and 
what  we  were.  A  Cossack  had  been 
sent  on  to  announce  our  coming  to  the 
chief;  approaching  nearer,  the  do^  began 
to  greet  us  with  a  very  loud  barking: 
they  were  a  pack  of  savage-looking 
rascals,  who  would  bite  as  weU  as  bark 
when  the  opportunity  served.  They 
kept  close  in  attendance  with  their 
music  till  we  nearly  reached  the  aoul, 
and  were  only  induced  to  retreat  by  the 
whips  of  the  Kirghis,  who  had  ridden 
out  to  meet  us.  They  led  me  up  to 
a  large  yourt,  at  the  door  of  which  a 
long  spear,  with  a  tuft  of  black  horse-hair 
on  it,  was  standing.  A  fine  old  man 
took  bold  of  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  and 
gave  me  his  hand  to  dismount — to  re- 
ftise  his  assistance  would  have  been  an 
insult  He  then  conducted  me  into 
his  yourt,  a  beautiful  Bokharian  carpet 
wi^  spread,  on  which  he  placed  me,  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  voUock  near.  1  invited 
him  to  a  seat  on  his  own  carpet,  which 
afforded  evident  satisfaction  to  all  those 
assembled  in  the  yaurt. 

This  was  Mahomed,  and  the  three 
Kirghis  who  had  met  us  were  his  sons; 
they  were  seated  near  to  us.  My  arras 
were  matter  of  great  interest  to  them, 
when  a  Cossack  brought  my  saddle  into 
the  yovHf  and  took  the  pistols  out 
of  the  holsters.  The  old  man  and  his 
sons  being  anxious  to  examine  them, 
I  removed  the  caps  to  prevent  any  acci- 
dent, and  they  were  scrutinised  with  in- 
tense interest  They  could  not  under- 
stand why  I  had  taken  the  caps  off,  and 
seemingly  thought  there  was  some  secret 
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in  these  wbioh  I  did  not  wish  them  to 
comprehend.  To  satisfy  them,  I  drew 
the  shot  from  both  barrels  of  my  gnu 
—this  was  equally  a  curiosity;  I  then 
pot  a  cap  on  one  nipple  and  wiped  the 
other;  cocked  both  locks,  and  went  out 
of  the  yourty  followed  by  all.  I  pulled 
the  trigger  and  let  the  hammer  strike  the 
nipple  without  a  cap;  they  looked  at  it, 
and  wished  me  to  pull  the  trigger  lu^ain. 
I  DOW  pulled  the  other  trigger,  when  they 
were  all  startled  by  the  report.  I  then 
pat  a  aq>  on  the  first  nipple,  cocked  the 
lock,  and  handed  the  gun  to  one  of 
the  sons,  who  held  it  to  his  shoulder, 
touched  the  trigger,  and  was  much  as- 
toanded  when  the  report  rang  in  his  ears. 
With  this  exhibition  they  were  highly 
delighted.  When  we  returned  into  the 
ifourt  my  tea  was  ready;  I  poured  it  out, 
banded  a  tambler  of  the  beverage  and 
a  piece  of  sugar  to  the  old  chief,  also  one 
to  his  wife,  who  seemed  perfectly  as- 
tonished. I  Gonid  not  understand  why  at 
the  time,  bot  I  was  wiser  in  a  day  or  two. 

Having  taken  a  liberal  quantity,  my 
Gotsack  added  water  to  the  pot,  and  maile 
tea  for  the  sons,  giving  them  sugar  from 
the  box,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction.  It 
was  DOW  quite  dark,  and  the  fire  gave 
very  little  light  to  the  pourL  Presently 
a  Kirghis  came  in  with  a  large  bundle  of 
small  bushes,  put  th^n  on  the  floor,  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  took  a  handful,  placed 
it  on  ^e  ashes,  and  blew  the  embers 
into  a  flame.  These  twigs  burned 
brightly  for  some  time;  as  soon  as  the 
flame  began  to  die  away,  he  added  an- 
other small  portion,  and  thus  he  kept  up 
a  cDDtinuai  blaze,  which  gave  me  an  o^ 
portoDity  of  examining  the  chief,  his 
family,  and  their  dwelling. 

He  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  old, 
stont,  and  square-built,  with  broad  fea- 
tures, a  fine  flowing  grey  beard,  a  pair  of 
small  piercing  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
not  disagreeable.  He  wore  on  his  head 
a  dosely-fitting  silk  cap,  beautifully  em- 
broidered in  silver;  his  dress  being  a  long 
robe,  or  kalat  of  pink  and  yellow-striped 
silk,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  white 
shawl;  his  boots  were  of  reddish-brown 
leather,  small,  with  very  high  heels, 
causing  him,  I  thought,  som«  difiicnlty 
in  walking.  His  wife  wms  much  younger, 
I  supposed  not  more  than  thirty,  or  at 
most  thirty-five  years  of  age:  she  wore  a 
black  kajrfa  (Chinese  satin)  kalat,  with 
a  red  shawl  tied  round  the  waist^  boots 
of  the  same  colour  and  make  as  her 


husband's;  a  white  muslm  cap  rather 
pointed,  with  lappets  hanging  down  at 
the  sides  nearly  as  low  as  her  waist, 
beautifully  worked  on  the  edge  with  red 
silk.  Her  face  was  broad,  with  high 
cheek-bones,  little  black  twinkling  eyea, 
a  small  nose,  and  a  wide  mouth;  nor  was 
there  anything  either  prepossessing  or 
pretty  in  her  appearance.  While  ex- 
amining her  fea^unes,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  a  Russian  bath  would 
improve  the  tints  of  her  yellow  skin  and 
complexion.  There  were  three  young 
children,  one  boy  about  five  years  old, 
dressed  in  a  yellow  and  red  striped 
kalat,  his  only  garment;  the  other  two 
little  sturdy  urchins  were  younger — they 
were  rolling  about  on  the  vouocki  per- 
fectly naked,  and  playing  with  a  youn^ 
goat,  who  every  now  and  then  stepi^ed 
back,  made  a  spring  forward,  and  sent 
one  of  them  sprawling. 

Near  the  door  a  fine  hawk  was  chained 
to  a  perch  stuck  into  the  ground.  The 
^curt  was  formed  of  willow  trellis-work, 
put  together  with  untanned  stripe  of 
skin,  made  into  compartments  which 
fold  up.  It  was  a  circle  of  thirty-four 
feet  in  diameter,  five  feet  high  to  the 
springing  of  the  dome,  and  twelve  feet  in 
the  centre.  This  dome  is  formed  of  bent 
rods  of  willow,  one  and  a-quarter  inch 
diameter,  put  into  the  mortice-holes  of  a 
ring  about  four  feet  across,  which  secures 
the  top  of  the  dome,  admits  light,  and 
lets  out  the  smoke.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  willow-rods  are  tied  with  leathern 
thongs  to  the  top  of  the  trellis-work  at 
the  sides,  which  renders  it  quite  strong 
and  secure.  The  whole  is  then  covered 
with  large  sheets  of  voilocky  made  of 
wool  and  camel's  hair,  fitting  close, 
making  it  water-tight  and  warm.  A 
small  aperture  in  the  trellis- work  forms 
a  doorway,  over  which  a  piece  of  voUock 
hangs  down  and  closes  it;  but  in  the 
daytime  this  is  rolled  up,  and  secured 
on  the  top  of  the  yourt.  Such  is 
the  dwelling  of  a  great  and  wealthy  chief 
in  the  Steppe. 

The  furniture  and  fittings  of  these 
dwellings  are  exceedingly  simple;  the 
fire  being  made  on  the  ground  in  tho 
centre  of  the  yourt,  directly  opposite  to 
the  door  voilocks  are  spr^:  on  these 
stand  sundry  boxes,  which  contain  the 
different  articles  of  clothing,  pieces  of 
Chinese  silk,  tea,  dried  fruits,  ainhas  oC 
silver  (small  squares  about  two  and 
a-half  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a-hal 
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wide,  and  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
thick).  Some  of  the  Kirghis  possess 
large  quantities  of  these  ambasy  which  are 
carefully  hoarded  up.  Above  these  boxes 
are  bales  of  Bokharian  and  Persian  car- 
pets, some  of  great  beauty  and  value. 
In  another  part  of  the  ^ourt  is  the  large 
leathern  koumis  sack,  completely  covered 
up  with  voilock,  to  keep  it  warm  and 
aid  the  fermentation.  This  is  a  most 
important  piece  of  furniture  in  a  Kirghis 
domestic  establishment.  1  have  seen  one 
five  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  four  feet 
five  inches  wide,  with  a  leathern  tube  at 
one  corner  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  they  pour  the  milk  into 
the  bag,  and  draw  the  koumis  out.  A 
wooden  instrument  is  introduced  into  the 
bag,  the  handle  passing  through  the  tube, 
not  unlike  a  churning-staff;  with  this 
the  koumis  is  frequently  agitated.  This 
bag  is  never  washed  out;  it  would  be 
spoiled  by  doing  so. 

Near  the  koumis  bag  stands  a  large 
leathern  bottle,  sometimes  holding  four 
gallons,  often  much  ornamented;  so  are 
the  small  bottles  made  to  carry  on  the 
saddle.  In  another  place  stands  the 
large  iron  caldron,  and  the  trivet  on 
which  it  is  placed  when  used  for  cooking 
in  the  vourt.  There  are  usually  half-a- 
dozen  Chinese  wooden  bowls,  often  beau- 
tifully painted  and  japanned.  These  are 
used  to  drink  the  koumis  from:  some  of 
them  hold  three  pints,  others  more.  On 
entering  a  Kirghis  yourt  in  summer,  one 
of  the  Chinese  bowls  full  of  koumis  is 
presented  to  each\guest.  It  is  considered 
impolite  to  return  the  vessel  before  empty- 
ing it,  and  a  good  Kirghis  is  never  guilty 
of  this  impropriety. 

The  Kirghis  bqgin  making  koumis  in 
April.  The  mares  are  mUked  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening,  into  large  leathern 
pails,  which  are  taken  immediately  to  the 

fourtf  and  the  milk  poured  into  the 
oumis  bag.  The  first  fourteen  days 
after  they  begin  making  this  beverage 
very  little  of  it  is  drunk;  but  with  fer- 
mentation and  agitation  it  is  considered 
by  this  time  in  perfection,  when  it  lb 
drunk  in  great  quantities  by  the  wealthy 
Kirghis,  as  a  man  must  have  a  large  stud 
of  brood-mares  to  afibrd  a  corresponding 
consumption  of  this  beverage.  Almost 
every  Ejrghis  has  a  koumis  bottle  slung 
U>  his  saddle  in  summer,  which  he  loses 
iio  opportunity  of  replenishing  at  every 
aovl  he  visits. 


The  saddles  are  placed  on  the  bales  of 
carpets.  Rich  horse  -  trappings  being 
highly  prized  by  tlie  wealthy  Kirghis, 
many  of  their  saddles  are  beautiful  and 
costly.  If  of  Kirghis  workmanship,  they 
are  decorated  with  silver  inlaid  on  iron, 
in  chaste  omamentd  designs,  and  have 
velvet  cushions;  the  bridles  and  other 
trappings  covered  with  small  iron  plates 
inlaid  in  the  same  manner.  I  saw  one 
set  of  this  decorated  harness  which  cost 
the  owner  fifty  horses.  The  battle-axe 
is  also  richly  inlaid  with  silver,  and  the 
iron  rings  round  the  handle  are  orna- 
mented in  a  similar  style.  This  is  really 
a  formidable  weapon.  The  head  of  the 
axe  is  moderately  heavy,  and  sharp;  a 
handle  about  four  feet  six  inches  long 
being  secured  by  a  leathern  thong  round 
the  wrist.  The  Kirghis  is  very  expert 
with  the  use  of  this  weapon,  which  he 
wields  with  terrible  effect. 

Leathern  thongs  and  ropes  made  of 
camel's  hau-  are  hung  up  on  the  trellis- 
work,  common  saddles,  »Eiddle-cloths,  and 
leathern  tchimbar.  This  part  of  a  Kirghis 
costume  is  frequently  made  of  black  vel- 
vet, splendidly  embroidered  with  silk, 
more  especially  the  back  elevation.  They 
are  made  so  large  that  a  Kirghis  can 
tuck  the  laps  of  his  three  or  four  kalats 
into  them  when  he  rides,  and  are  tied 
round  his  waist  with  a  leathern  strap; 
thus  giving  to  the  centre  part  of  his  per- 
son a  globe-like  form,  out  of  which  a  very 
diminutive  head  and  legs  protrude,  and 
to  the  whole  figure  a  most  unwieldy  ap- 
pearance. 

KALMUCK  SACBiriCES. 

In  the  spring  the  Kalmucks  ofler  up 
sacrifices  to  their  deity:  the  rich  give 
horses,  those  who  are  poor  sacrifice  sheep 
or  goats.  I  was  present  at  one  of  the 
ceremonies.  A  ram  was  led  up  by  the 
owner,  who  wished  for  a  large  increase  to 
his  herds  and  flocks.  It  was  handed  to 
an  assistant  of  the  priest,  who  killed  it 
in  the  usual  manner.  His  superior  stood 
near,  looking  to  the  cast,  and  began 
chanting  a  prayer,  and  beating  on  his 
large  tambourine  to  rouse  up  his  god, 
and  then  made  his  request  for  multitudes 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  ram  was  being 
fiayed;  and  when  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted, the  skin  was  put  on  a  pole,  raised 
above  the  framework,  and  placed  with 
its  head  to  the  east.  The  tambourine 
thundered  forth  its  sound,  and  the  per- 
former continued  his  wild  chant.    The 
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fiesh  was  cooked  in  the  large  caldron, 
and  the  tribe  held  a  great  festival. 

The  dress  of  the  priest  was  a  leathern 
coat,  over  the  laps  of  which  are  hung 
hundreds  of  strips,  and  leathern  tassels 
on  the  breast  He  wears  a  girdle  roand 
his  waist,  with  brass  balls  on  his  back; 
and  scraps  of  iron  hang  on  the  front, 
prodadng  a  jingling  sound.  To  accom- 
pany his  other  instruments  I  added  a  key 
to  bis  stock,  which  heTeceived  with  great 
delight  His  cap  was  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  brass  beads  and  glass  drops  hang- 
ing on  his  forehead,  and  feathers  from  the 
taU  of  the  crane,  at  the  back. 


A  Wonum^s  Preaehing$  for  Womaiis 
Practice,  In  various  Phases  of  Fe- 
minine Life.  By  Augusta  Johnstone. 
London:  Qroombridge  &  Sons.  16mo, 
160  pp. 


I  ask — ^and,  believe  me,  in  all  kindness 
—if  there  be  not  numbers  of  you  who 
are  victims  to  an  infirmity — I  suppose  I 
miiBt  call  it — named,  in  domestic  par- 
lance, pettishness — a  fieuling  which  is  apt, 
occasionally,  to  degenerate,  often  without 
snfiteient  cause,  into  downright  ill-tem- 
per. 

Now,  I  faUy  believe  that,  generally 
speaking,  men  r^;ard  what  they  call  good 
temper  in  women  beyond  any  other  qua- 
lity—physical,  intellectual,  or  moral — 
save  and  except  chastity.  Nine  women, 
however,  out  of  ten  do  not,  and  cannot,  pos- 
sess that  uniform  pladcUty  of  disposition 
whidi  carries  with  it  so  sovereign  a  virtue 
in  men's  eyes,  that  it  can  qualify  plain- 
ness of  person,  want  of  education,  intel- 
ligence, talent,  or  accomplishments.  I  be- 
lieve tins  Griselda-like  temper  of  the  mind 
arises  (where  it  exists  in  perfection)  from  a 
perfectly  healthy  physical  constitution,  no 
doubt  invaluable  in  itself  and  highly  de- 
sirable; and  that  it  is  likely  enough  to 
attract  and  satisfy  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, who,  irritable  enough  sometimes 
themselves,  and  caring  little  to  control 
thdr  irascibility,  make  it  an  indispensable 
condition,  that  a  wife  shall  bear  all  with- 
out complaint,  retort,  remonstrance,  or 
feel'mg  keenly.  Placid,  amiable  women, 
80  unvarying  in  their  tempers,  so  even  in 
the  tenor  of  their  daily  lives,  have  but 
one  drawback — in  the  eyes,  though,  of  a 
man  of  intellect  and  susceptibility,  it 
might  be  a  serious  one — they  generally 
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want  heart,  intensity,  and  warmth  of 
affection.  These  are  the  women  who  will 
marry  a  second  husband,  the  moment 
decorum  permits,  after  the  death  of  their 
first;  who  take  nothing  greatly  to  heart, 
but  view  the  world,  humanity,  and  its 
unceasing  struggles,  with  a  composure  as 
unmoved  as  that  with  which  Nelson's 
statue  regturds  the  toil  and  bustle  of  the 
thousands  beneath  its  towering  height — 
truly,  the  same  stony  constitution  is  pre- 
dominant in  both.  Tes !  of  such  unim- 
passioned  materials  are  your  immoveable, 
unanswering,  patient  women,  whom  their 
husbands  and  the  ever  falsely  judging 
world  extol  for  their  perfection  of  temper. 
But,  though  you  may  imagine — and  it  is 
chiefly  to  women  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society  that  I  now  address  myself-— that 
1  am  defending  peevishness  and  irritabi- 
lity, you  would,  in  entertaining  such  an 
idea,  be  greatly  mistaken.  In  the  first 
place,  I  l^ow  how  much  you  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  indulging  in  such  variations 
of  temper.  It  be«)mes  a  frequent,  too 
frequent,  source  of  domestic  bitterness 
and  alienation.  WhUe  I  deprecate  the 
admiration  of  that  impregnable  amiabi- 
lity, which,  firom  its  own  pecular  idiosyn- 
crasy, could  no  more  get  into  a  passion, 
or  say  a  cross  thing,  than  I  could  circum- 
vent the  world  with  a  modem  belle's 
waist-girdle,  I  would  still  pray  you  most 
hesurtily  by  all  means — if  you  would  avoid 
present  unhappiness,  and  future  self- 
reproach — ^to  control  your  tenden<7  to  give 
short  snappish  answers  to  your  husband 
and  family.  I  say  control;  for  I  have 
myself  a  far  greater  admiration  of  a  wo- 
man who  can  command  a  naturally  irri- 
table temper,  than  I  couldfpossibly  feel 
for  one  who  had  no  such  infirmity  to  cor- 
rect I  have  said  how  highly  men  value 
what  they  call  an  even  temper,  which,  in 
their  masculine  vocabulary,  signifies  per- 
fect submission  to  themselves;  and,  in- 
deed, as  in  married  life  one  must  yield 
somewhat  to  the  other,  surely  it  would 
be  more  feminine  and  loveable  in  you  to 
give  up  small  unimportant  points  with  a 
good  grace,  than  to  resist,  pout,  snarl, 
and  give  unkind  words  or  downright  de- 
nials. 

Let  us  take  an  example:  You,  sister, 
not  very  long  happily  married  to  a  man 
in  business,  with  an  income  which  allows 
you  sufficiently  to  be  at  your  ease  and 
comfort.  Well,  your  husband  comes  ■ 
home  in  the  evening,  tired  enough  with 
his  daily  wrestle  with  the  outer  world 
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and  its  cares— cross,  it  may  be,  sometimes, 
but  not  with  you — vexed  and  annoyed, 
perhaps,  with  contrary  business  matters. 
He   scarcely    deserves,    though,   to   be 
greeted  with  repulsive  looks,  short  an- 
swers, and  altogether  an  unkind,  indifie- 
rent  manner,  which  plauly  says  you  do 
not  care  for  him.    And  yet  so  contra- 
dictory is  your  nature,  that  half  the  ^y 
you  have  been  wishing  for  his  presence 
at  borne;  yet  the  very  moment  he  comes, 
you  flout  and  snarl,  like  your  pet  dog 
quarrelling  with  bis  favourite  bone.    Is 
this,  now,  worthy  of  a  sensible,  intelligent 
woman  ? — one  who  aspires  to  be  consi- 
dered her  husband's  equal,  his  confidant, 
his  cherished  companion  1  No;  you  make 
him  wish  himself  out  agun— make  him 
feel  that,  though  he  may  have  provided 
a  home  for  you,  replete  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  its  elegancies,  and,  for 
your  own  share,  perfect  exemption  from 
the  toil  necessary  to  keep  such  a  home 
up,   yet  that,   for   him,  none   worthy 
the  name  exists.    In  such  cases,  as  best 
accords  with  his  own  peculiar  disposition, 
he  either  sulks  and  goes  early  to  bed,  or 
reads  in  silence,  or  perhaps  resents  your 
conduct  in  good  earnest;  and  then,  your 
spirit  forbidding  oonciliatioii,  though  you 
feel  acutely  how  wrong  you  have  been, 
matters  proceed  to  a  downright  quarrel.  I 
doubt  if  the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  so 
sweet  as  the  poets  tell  us;  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  but  bitterness  unmitigated  in 
those  of  married  people — bitterness  which 
leaves  behind  a  sting,  never  wholly  to  be 
eradicated.    Is  it  right,  for  no  reason  on 
earth,  to  give  way  to  hrritation,  which,  by 
indulgence,  soon  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble to  control — to  contradict  everything 
your  husband  says — ^to  listen  superdli^ 
ously — ^to   reply  oonieiiiptuottsly?    But 
a  short  time  ago  you  heard  his  least  sen- 
tence amid  a  whole  roomful  of  people, 
deferred  to  his  judgment  in  the  minutest 
thfles,  wore  Ms  fiivourite  cdonrs,  dressed 
your  hau:  to  his  taste,  and  smiled  at  his 
worst  jokes.    Aad  now — well,  marriage 
does  make  a  difference  !  it  is  not  always 
on  the  men's  side,  though.     Sometimes, 
not  being  desirous   to  forsake  all    the 
friends  ot  his  bachelor  days,  he  wishes 
occasionally  to  visit  them^and  being,  we 
will  suppose,  a  married  man,  with  proper 
feeling,  does  not  wish  to  leave  yon,  his 
wife,  moping  at  home.    Are  you  willing 
to  please  him,  by  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  friends  even  as  he  accepts 
yours  ?    Not  you — you  set  yourself  reso- 


lutely against  anything  of  the  kind;  and, 
if  you  cannot  ei^e  it  in  any  othwr  way, 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  unfortunate  man, 
and  flatly  refuse  to  accompany  him.  Now, 
even  if  it  were  violently  disagreeable  to 
your  feelings,  would  you  not  have  the 
greater  merit  in  a  little  self-sacrifice,  to 

esase  the  man  of  your  heart  1  Would  it 
so  very  unbearable,  for  a  single  evening, 
to  please  his  iriends  ?  No  one  can  be 
more  sorry  than  yourself  when  your  irri- 
tation subsides.  If  you  had  worlds,  yoa 
would  give  them  to  recall  some  of  the 
tbin^  you  have  said — some  of  the  looks 
you  have  given;  but  where  is  the  use 
of  that  ?  Depend  on  it,  each  successive 
experiment  of  this  sort  will  extinguish 
one  spark  in  the  flame  of  your  husband's 
affection.  Do  not  be  siu^rised  if  the  fire 
should  one  day  go  out  altogether. 

Tour  physicfd  constitution  being  so 
totally  different  from  their  own,  men 
cannot — unless,  indeed,  of  the  profession 
of  medicine — ^be  expected  to  connect  its 
peculiarities  with  your  moral  deficiencies; 
they  do  not  consider  that  the  enervating 
lives  yon  lead,  often  without  air  and 
proper  exercise,  increases  the  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  often  forms  the 
true  basis  of  this  useless  and  heart-cut- 
ting exhibition  of  temper.  But  it  is  so. 
Women  of  the  hard-working  classes  are 
not  subject  to  what  I  may  truly  term  this 
disease.  They  may  put  themselves  now 
and  then  into  a  hearty  passion,  and  have 
done  with  it;  but  they  are  not  testy,  fret- 
ful, capricious,  like  yon,  who  have  hardly 
anything  to  employ  your  minds,  or  aught 
to  wish  for,  save  a  new  bracelet  or  a  more 
f^hionable  suit  of  fiirniture.  There  are 
female  writers  who  tell  you,  that,  when 
your  husbands  come  home,  crossed  in 
business  matters,  or  weighed  down  with 
care  and  anxiety,  you  should  not  inquire 
into  the  cause,  but  should  endeavour  to 
divert  them  by  cheerfol  mirth  and  enter- 
taining conversation.  Now,  to  my  think- 
ing, such  conduct  would  be  absolutely 
heartless.  We  all  like  sympathy,;  and, 
in  times  of  real  distress,  people  are  apt  to 
regard  the  mere  amusements  and  embel- 
lishments of  life  as  painful  to  the  feel- 
ings, and  wholly  superfluous.  Affection- 
ate interest  and  soothing  kindness,  I 
sfaouM  certainly  conceive,  would  better 
testify  our  love.  Sitting  down  to  the 
piano  to  sing  a  man  a  lively  song,  when 
his  heart  is  swelled  with  grief,  and  his  brain 
irritated  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  is 
certainly  a  strmige  way  of  alleviating  his 
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distress;  bat  I  may,  perhaps,  vieir  sneh 
eircQinstances  in  a  peculiarand  unworldly 
light,  and,  not  being  like  Mrs  Malaprop, 
a  'perfect  qneen  of  the  dictionary,'  I 
may  confound  the  meaning  of  kindness, 
eomfort,  and  afiection,  with  insensibility, 
want  of  tact,  and  selfishncsa.  Laugh  and 
sing  bis  cares  away ! 

Such  proceedings  might  be  suitable  in 
the  harem  slaves  of  an  eastern  monarch, 
whose  lord  and  master  seeks  relaxation 
from  the  difficulties  of  a  state  of  war;  but 
for  Ohristisn  wives,  towards  their  Gbria- 
tian  husbands,  who  are  involved  in  com- 
monplace, sad  realities — why,  I  say, 
sisters,  beaten  forbid  that  you  should 
think  erea  of  pursuing  sach  a  line  of 
domestic  policy !  No !  in  the  first  place, 
gain  the  confidence  of  your  partners.  If 
you  perceive  them  to  bring  home  sad 
faces  or  heavy  hearts,  try,  persuasively, 
to  know  the  cause.  If  it  be  serious,  then 
sympathise,  counsel,  and,  with  your  wo- 
man's wit,  contrive  to  see  a  path  for  him 
OQt  of  this  maze  of  difficulties.  If  it 
prove  to  be  a  mere  momentary  annoyance, 
then,  by  all  means,  do  cheerfully  try  to 
make  light  of  it',  and  laogh  it  offi  If  your 
hearts  £9  in  the  right  place,  they  will 
teach  you  what  to  do;  and  the  heart's 
impulse  seldom  errs,  though  that  of  the 
head  may  lead  us  into  folly.  But,  above 
all,  let  your  husbands  feel  that  home,  for 
them,  is  the  temple  of  pure  happiness. 
Study  their  peace — you  have  the  control 
of  it  in  your  own  hands;  and  when  you 
feel  tempted  to  cavil,  snap,  dispute,  or 
contradict,  on  trifling  points,  which  are  of 
little  moment,  save  to  please  them,  you 
will  reap  the  reward  of  your  self-control 
by  the  increased  happiness  of  domestic 
lives,  which,  in  their  everyday  exigen- 
des.  sluill  know  no  shadow,  feci  no  chill, 
from  the  stormy  clouds  of  temper. 

NICMTIXS. 

There  is  a  bane  and  an  antidote  to  wed- 
ded happiness,  of  which  lew  women  are 
aware,  and  which,  in  the  light  I  view  it, 
will  be  termed,  I  daresay,  prudish  non- 
sense. Indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  subjects 
which  require  touching  with  a  hand  86 
light  and  delicate,  that  I  almost  despah* 
of  eonveying  my  sentiments  on  it,  and 
am  even  haUf  inclined,  at  the  very  outset, 
to  abandon  it 

You  all  are  apt  to  complain  that 
lovers,  when  they  become  husbands,  can- 
not tmite  the  two  characters.  You  lay 
this  mostly  to  the  men's  charge.    Do 


you  think  it  is  their  foult  entu^ly  ?  I  am 
disposed  to  say,  no.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Before  marriage,  you  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  elevate  yourselves  into  goddesses, 
and  desire  to  be  worshipped  accordingly. 
Men— espedaUy  those  possessing  supe- 
rior intellectual  qualities  and  refinement 
of  nature — favour  these  views,  and  treat 
you  as  something  nearer  to  heaven  than 
themselves;  and  lo!  no  sooner  has  the 
honeymoon  passed,  than  your  husbands 
discover,  by  imperceptible  but  sure  de- 
grees, that  you  are  (though  in  a  somewhat 
inferior  ratio  to  themselves)  of  the  *  earth, 
earthy.'  Happy  the  woman  who  has  the  wit 
to  contrive  that,  in  her  married  life,  the 
same  halo  shall  surround  her  in  her  hus- 
band's eyes  that  existed  before  their 
union.  The  thing — in  the  intimacy  of 
commonplace,  everyday  Hfe — may  be 
difficult,  but  is  by  no  means  impossible 
to  achieve.  Your  own  neglect  of  all  those 
cares  and  arts  by  which  you  won  the 
lover,  causes  commonly  the  early  estrange- 
ment of  the  husband. 

How  frequent  is  the  spectacle  of  neat, 
scrupulous  maidens,  who,  when  they  be- 
come wives,  neglect  their  personal  ap- 
pearance; and  who,  if  asked  why  they 
do  so,  would  answer,  'Oh !  Fm  married !' 
showing  plainly  that  their  care  and  trlm- 
ness  formed  no  part  of  their  natures,  but 
was  a  trap,  a  cage,  spread  for  the  lure 
and  destruction  of  men.  Pretty  Mistress 
Spider !  when  your  careful,  fine-spun  web 
caught  the  credulous  fly,  your  object  be- 
ing efiected,  good-by  to  neatness,  good 
looks,  care,  and  refinement.  What  more 
had  you  in  the  world  to  do  ?  Your  unfor- 
tunate husband  finds  the  very  qualities 
which  most  likely  influenced  his  choice 
have  vanished,  '  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,'  and  which,  to  paraphrase  the 
poet,  *  leaves  hvi  a  wreck  behind.' 

In  a  former  address,  I  have  accused 
some  of  my  sex  of  an  undue  love  of  finery; 
but  there  is  surely  a  medium  between  this 
and  the  utter  neglect  of  an  attractive  toi- 
let— which  may  as  readily  be  made  in 
a  cotton  gown  as  a  silk  one,  if  neatness 
and  cleanness  preside— neglect  which  su- 
pervenes so  often  on  the  commencement 
of  a  married  existence.  No  wonder,  then, 
men  are  astonished,  that  when  you  took 
so  much  pains  to  gain  a  husband,  you 
will  not  take  the  smallest  trouble  to  pre- 
serve his  aflection.  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, as  if  a  ring  and  a  name  formed  the 
chief  inducements  to  marriage  with  the 
most  of  you.    Surely  wedlock  should  be 
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a  stronger  motive  to  increaBe,  if  possible, 
attractions  powerful  enough  to  have  made 
a  man  surrender  his  lib^y,  but  which 
are  so  seldom  competent,  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  preserve  him  from  repenting  the 
step;  and  methinks  the  additional  care 
you  have  to  take,  must  be  amply  com- 
pensated, in  the  reflection  that  you  are 
not  merely  induing  your  own  personal 
vanity,  but  that  you  are  endeavouring  to 
preserve  a  husband's  tenderness,  a  hus- 
band's afifection.  Granted,  men  are,  the 
best  of  them,  too  much  slaves  of  the  eye, 
yet  we  must  not  quarrel  with  their  admi- 
ration, at  least  of  the  beauty  of  order  and 
eloquence. 

Again,  there  are  niceties  connected 
with  domestic  life,  in  its  most  uiadeal 
aspect,  which,  though  it  would  be  useless 
to  dwell  on,  yet  present  a  vast  field, 
whereon  may  be  cultivated  the  fruits  of 
refined  delicacy  of  thought.  Without  re- 
gard to  Byron's  affected  horror  of  seeing 
a  woman  eat,  it  is  assuredly  no  agreeable 
sight  to  see  her  hgowrmande;  presuming 
a  woman  occasionally  to  experience  thirst, 
in  common  with  other  human  creatures, 
it  is  not  exactly  feminine  for  her  to  par- 
take largely  of  beer,  or  stronger  fluids. 
These  are  among  things  which  disgust 
ultra-refinement,  and  do  not  decidedly 
tend  to  exalt  the  sex,  even  in  the  opi- 
nion of  less  sensitive  minds.  A  slovenly 
dinner-table  may  well  di^;ust  a  man, 
when  he  knows  that,  if  company  be  ex- 
pected, no  adornment  or  carefulness 
would  be  too  great  '  Wherefore,*  he  na- 
turally says  to  himself— if  he  does  not  to 
you — ^*  wherefore  cannot  you  take  the 
pains  to  make  our  daily  meals  as  attrac- 
tive as  you  would  to  strangers  1 '  It  would 
never  occur  to  him  that  you  are  a  saver 
of  time  and  trouble  (roost  ill-timed  eco- 
nomy), and  that  you  forbear  to  use  more 
of  your  glass  and  plate  than  you  can  avoid, 
bemuse  it  makes  work,  and  wears  out  the 
articles.  He  knows  that  a  certain  quan- 
tum of  household  appurtenances  were  rec- 
koned by  you  to  be  indispensable.  In 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  poor  man,  he 
believed  them  to  be  in  demand  for  daily 
use  and  comfort  of  the  family,  and  not 
that  they  were  to  be  locked  up  in  store- 
closets,  to  be  brought  out  only  at  mar- 
riages, christenings,  funerals,  and  other 
festivals  of  the  fiunily.  Of  course  I  am 
referring,  sisters,  to  those  of  you  who, 
not  being  rich,  are  at  least  what  the 
world  terms  *  comfortably  of^'  and  who, 
therefore,  really  possess  necessary  com- 


forts, even  if  you  do  not  see  fit  to  use 
them.  Fancy  your  husband's  extreme 
vexation,  when  some  one  *  drops  in'  to 
dinner  unexpectedly,  or  if  he  brings  home 
a  guest — as,  presumptuous  creatures, 
men  have  so  often  the  extreme  audacity 
to  fanpy  they  may  take  the  liberty  of 
doing  in  their  own  houses — what  vrith 
the  dingy,  rude  economy  of  the  table, 
and  your  black  looks,  and  short  answers, 
both  host  and  guest  devoutly  wish 
themselves  in  a  well-appointed  coffee- 
house, or  cheap  club,  before  the  meal  is 
half  over.  *  When  I  was  a  bachelor,  I 
could  ask  Jones,  Brown,  or  Robinson  to 
come  home,  and  there  were  no  unplea- 
santries  of  this  kind;  now,  to  bring  hooie 
an  old  friend  is  an  offence  of  the  deepest 
dye,  making  unhappiness,  perhaps,  for 
days.'  I  believe  women  are  perceiving 
the  extreme  folly  of  these  things,  but 
there  are  stUl  hundreds  of  you  who  g;ive 
sufficient  cause  for  the  present  observa- 
tions. These  paltry,  but  real  annoyances 
cannot,  of  course,  occur  in  great  houses, 
where  there  are  cooks,  butlers,  grooms  of 
chamber, &c.;  but  your  humbler  aomidles, 
sisters,  have  the  elementis  of  true,  hearty, 
genial  happiness  far  oftener  than  the 
mansions  of  luxury,  would  you  but  ob- 
serve and  know  how  to  use  them.  What 
would  men  be  without  the  gentle  mini- 
stration of  woman  ?  Coarse  as  so  many 
of  them  are  now,  how  little  then  would 
they  be  removed  from  mere  animals !  One 
of  your  missions  that  you  have  been 
latterly  *  agitating '  about — as  if  agitation 
and  woman  were  not  two  separate  and 
distinct  ideas — is  to  cultivate  refinement 
of  thought  and  deed  in  men,  as  much  as 
possible.  I  would  rather  see  you  achieve 
this  object,  than  know  you  were  capable 
of  commanding  a  ship,  and  making  your- 
selves hoarse  and  red  in  the  fSoce,  by  or- 
dering *  Jem  Junk'  and  *Bob  Taffirail* 
to  *  hoist  the  mainsail,  there!'  or  *all 
hands  to  clear  decks  I'  Bather,  indeed 
feel  your  presence  displayed  m  the  order, 
beauty,  and  quietness  of  your  own  homes, 
than  see  you  battling  in  a  wig  and  black 
gown,  d  la  Portia,  in  a  court  of  law,  for 
causes,  perhaps,  far  less  elevating  than 
that  which  induced  Shakspere's  heroic 
woman  to  quit  her  own  sphere;  much 
rather  than  see  you  tampenng  with  hu- 
man life,  and  dissecting  human  bodies, 
instead  of  living  characters,  in  which  prac- 
tice you  now  indulge  occasionally,  or  feel- 
ing pulses,  and  prescribing,  ten  to  one, 
poisons,  instead  of  drugs  in  healing  quan- 
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titles.  The  ministry  of  a  sick  room — 
where,  indeed,  your  light  touch,  soft 
hands,  and  low  tones  are  invaluable — 
may  be  studied  in  the  solitude  of  your 
homes,  as  well  as  in  public  hospitak; 
for  the  elements  of  a  nurse's  profession 
are,  cleanliness,  care,  forethought,  and 
constant  watch^lness.  In  the  midst  of 
ctfnage,  mismanagement,  misery,  dirt, 
waste,  and  disorder,  the  world  has  beheld 
of  late  one  bright  example  to  woman- 
hood, one  crowning  glory  of  that  sex, 
whose  best  attributes  are  tenderness  and 
mercy.  Florence  Nightingale — amid  the 
homage  of  Europe,  the  worship  of  men, 
the .  admiration  of  women — accept  one 
more  feeble  tribute,  to  swell  the  paoans 
of  thy  praise. 

I  believe  carelessness  of  speech  to  be 
another  fertile  source  of  estrangement  in 
married  people.  Now,  it  is  too  much  the 
fiishion  in  all  households  to  have  a  do- 
mestic coUoqny,  very  different  in  its  tone 
and  carefulness  to  that  in  use  with 
strangers.  The  very  best  of  us,  I  fear, 
are  too  prone  to  this;  but,  from  wives  to 
husbands,  and  the  reverse,  matrimony 
seems  certainly  to  possess  the  chemioU 
property  of  converting  sweets  into  acids 
in  no  time.  Short  answers — foe  the 
direst  of  domestic  happiness— or  else  no 
answers  at  all; — no  conversation  for  hia 
leisure,  for  whom,  once  on  a  time,  you 
carefully  brushed  up  all  your  stores  of 
knowledge;  and  an  utter  oblivion  of  the 
personal  politeness  which  most  well-con- 
dacted  people  think  due  to  a  stranger. 
Pity  such  things  are  kept,  like  your 
choicest  preserves  and  bonnes  bouches, 
merely  for  strangers.  None  can  place 
too  much  value  on  domestic  warmth  of 
politeness,  unmixed,  of  course,  I  mean, 
with  hypocrisy  or  shallow  words.  Kind- 
ness might  be  a  better  word,  perhaps,  for 
what  I  mean,  for  where  there  are  kind 
hearte,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
certain  suavity  of  manner.  But  this 
etiquette  of  the  heart  you  keep,  like  your 
best  clothes,  for  company;  never  think- 
rog  that  everyday  use  is  your  true  polish, 
not  merely  for  the  baser  metals,  but  even 
to  keep  bright  gold  itself. 

Regard  these  things  in  a  higher  light 
than  as  mere  everyday  trifles;  though, 
granting  they  are  so,  need  I  repeat  the 
trite  quotation,  that  *  trifles  make  up  the 
sam  of  human  things.'  True  enough,  if 
stale  enough,  that  proverb;  for  home,  do- 
mestic love,  joy,  happiness,  all  hang  on 
a  series  of  well-direcled  trifles,  and  small 


is  her  chance  of  happiness,  sisters,  who 
sees  fit  to  neglect  or  overlook  them  en- 
tirely. 

Biographies  of  DistinguisJted  Scien- 
tific Men,  &y  Francis  Arago,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  8vo,  608  pp. 
London:  Longman  &  Go.    1857. 

THBIS  VAMOUB  MATHBMATICIAKS. 

My  fitther  having  gone  to  reside  at 
Perpignan  as  treasurer  of  the  mint,  all 
the  family  quitted  Estagel  to  foUow  him 
there.  I  was  then  placed  as  an  out-door 
pupil  at  the  municipal  college  of  the 
town,  where  I  occupied  myself  almost 
exclusively  with  my  literary  studies. 
Our  classic  authors  had  become  the  ob- 
jects of  my  favourite  reading.  But  the 
direction  of  my  ideas  became  changed 
all  at  once  by  a  singular  circumstance, 
which  I  will  reUte. 

Walking  one  day  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  town,  I  saw  an  officer  of  engineers 
who  was  directing  the  execution  of  the 
repairs.  This  officer,  M.  Oressac,  was 
very  young;  I  had  the  hardihood  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  to  ask  him  how  he  had 
succeeded  in  so  soon  wearing  an  epaulette. 

*  I  come  from  the  Polytechnic  School,' 
he  answered. 

*What  school  is  that?' 

*  It  is  a  school  which  one  enters  by  an 
examination.' 

*  Is  much  expected  of  the  candidates?' 
*Tou  will  see  it  in  the  programme 

which  the  goverrmient  sends  every  year 
to  the  departmental  administration;  you 
will  find  it,  moreover,  in  the  numbers  of 
the  journal  of  the  school,  which  are  in 
the  library  of  the  central  school.' 

I  ran  at  once  to  the  library,  and  there, 
for  the  first  time,  I  read  the  programme 
of  the  knowledge  required  in  the  can- 
didates. 

From  this  moment  I  abandoned  the 
classes  of  the  central  school,  where  I  was 
taught  to  admire  GomeiUe,  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  Moli^,  and  attended  only  the 
mathematical  course.  This  course  was 
intrusted  to  a  retired  ecclesiastic,  the 
Abb6  Yerdier,  a  very  respectA)le  man, 
bat  whose  knowledge  went  no  farther 
than  the  elementary  course  of  La  Gaille. 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  M.  Yerdier's  les- 
sons would  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  my 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School;  I 
therefore  decided  on  studying  by  myself 
the  newest  works,  which  I  sent  for  from 
Paris.    These  were  those  of  Legendrey 
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Lacroix,  and  Gamier.  In  going  through 
these  works,  I  often  met  with  difficulties 
which  exceeded  my  powers;  happily, 
strange  though  it  he,  and  perhaps  without 
example  in  all  the  rest  of  France,  there 
was  a  proprietor  at  Estagel,  M.  Raynal, 
who  made  the  study  of  the  higher  ma- 
thematics his  recreation.  It  was  in  his 
kitchen,  whilst  giving  orders  to  numerous 
domestics  for  the  labours  of  the  next  day, 
that  M.  Raynal  read  with  advantage  the 
*  Hydraulic  Architecture'  of  Prony,  the 
*M6cauique  Analytique,'  and  the  *M6- 
canique  Celeste.'  This  excellent  man 
often  gave  me  useful  advice;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  found  my  real  master  in  the 
cover  of  M.  Qamiei's  *  Treatise  on  Al- 
gebra.' This  cover  consisted  of  a  printed 
leaf^  on  the  outside  of  which  blue  paper 
was  pasted.  The  reading  of  the  page  not 
covered  made  me  desirous  to  know  what 
the  blue  paper  hid  from  me.  I  took  off 
this  paper  carefully,  having  first  damped 
it,  and  was  able  to  read  underneath  it 
the  advice  given  by  I^Alembert  to  a 
young  man  who  communicated  to  him 
the  difficulties  which  he  met  with  in  his 
studies: — '  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,  and  convio- 
tion  will  come  to  you.' 

This  gave  me  a  gleam  of  light;  instead 
of  persisting  in  attempts  to  comprehend 
at  first  sight  the  propositions  before  me, 
I  admitted  their  truth  provisionally;  I 
went  on  further,  and  was  quite  sur- 
prised, on  the  morrow,  that  I  compre- 
hended perfectly  what  over-night  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  enoompas^  with 
thick  clouds. 

I  thus  made  myself  master,  in  a  year 
and  a-half,  of  all  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  programme  for  admission,  and  I 
went  to  Montpelier  to  undergo  the  exa- 
mination. I  was  then  sixteen  years  of 
age.  M.  Monge,  junior,  the  examiner, 
was  detained  at  Toulouse  by  indisposi- 
tion, and  wrote  to  the  candidates  as- 
sembled at  Montpelier  that  he  would 
examine  them  in  Paris.  I  was  myself 
too  unwell  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey, 
and  I  returned  to  Perpignan. 

There  I  listened  for  a  moment  to  the 
solicitatibns  of  my  fitmily,  who  pressed 
me  to  renounce  the  prospects  which  the 
Polytechnic  School  opened.  But  my 
taste  for  mathematical  studies  soon  car- 
ried the  day;  I  increased  my  library  with 
Euler's  *  Introduction  k  T  Analyse  In- 
finit^simale,'  with  the  *  Resolution  des 
Equations  Num^riques,'  with  Lagrange's 
*Th6orie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques'  and 


*M^nique  Analytique,'  and  finally  with 
Laplace's  *M6canique  Celeste.'  I  gave 
myself  up  with  great  ardour  to  the  study 
of  these  books.  From  the  journal  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  containing  such  inves- 
tigations as  those  of  M.  Poisson  on  Eli- 
mination, I  imagined  that  all  the  pupils 
were  as  much  advanced  as  this  geometer, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  rise  to 
this  height  to  succeed. 

From  this  moment,  I  prepared  myself 
for  the  artillery  service— the  aim  of  my 
ambition;  and  as  I  had  heard  that  an 
officer  ought  to  understand  music,  fencing, 
and  dancing,  I  devoted  the  first  hours  oi 
each  day  to  the  cultivation  of  these  ac- 
complishments. 

The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  seen  walking 
in  the  moats  of  the  citadel  of  Perpignan, 
seeking  by  more  or  less  forced  transitions 
to  pass  from  one  question  to  another,  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  being  able  to  show  the 
examiner  how  far  my  studies  had  been 
carried.* 

*  M^chain,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  Institate,  was  chu^ed 
in  1792  with  the  prolongation  of  the  measure 
of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Spain  as  far  as 
Barcelona. 

Daring  his  operations  in  the  Firrenees,  in 
1794,  henad  known  my  £fither,  who  was  one 
of  the  administrators  of  the  department  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Later,  in  1808,  when 
the  question  was  agitated  as  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  measure  of  the  meridian  line  as 
fiir  as  the  Balearic  Islands,  M.  M6ohain  went 
again  to  Perpignan,  and  came  to  pay  my  &ther 
a  visit.  As  I  was  about  setting  off  to  under- 
go the  examination  for  admission  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  my  iather  ventured  to  au 
him  whether  he  could  not  recommend  me  to 
M.  Monge.  *  Willingly/ answered  be;  *  but, 
with  the  frankness  which  is  my  characteris- 
tic, I  ought  not  to  leave  YOU  unaware  that  it 
appoirs  to  me  improbable  that  vonr  son,  left 
to  nimself,  can  have  rendered  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  the  subjects  of  which  the 
programme  consists.  If,  howerer,  he  be  ad- 
mitted, let  him  be  destined  for  the  artillery, 
or  for  tneengineers;  the  career  of  the  sciences, 
of  which  you  hare  talked  to  me,  is  really  too 
difficult  to  go  through,  and  unless  he  had  a 
special  calling  for  it,  ^our  son  would  only  find 
it  deceptive. '  Anticipating  a  little  the  order 
of  dates,  let  us  compare  this  advice  with 
what  occurred:  I  went  to  Toulouse,  under- 
went the  examination,  and  was  admitted; 
one  year  and  a-half  anerwards  I  filled  the 
situation  of  secretary  at  the  Observatory, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  resignatioii 
of  M.  M6chain'8  son;  one  year  and  a-half 
later^  that  is  to  say,  fDur  years  after  the 
Perpisnan  *  horoscope,'  associated  with  M. 
Biot,  1  filled  the  place,  in  Spain^  of  the  cele- 
brated academician  who  had  died  there,  a 
victim  to  his  labours. 
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At  last  the  moment  of  ezaminatioQ 
arrived,  aod  I  went  to  Toulouse  in  com- 
pany with  a  candidate  who  had  studied 
at  the  public  college.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  pupils  from  Peri»gnan  had 
appeared  at  the  competition.  My  inti- 
midated comrade  was  completely  dis- 
comfited. When  I  repaired  after  him  to 
the  board,  a  very  singular  conversation 
took  place  between  M.  Monge  (the  ex- 
aminer) and  me. 

*  If  you  are  going  to  answer  like  your 
comrade,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  question 
you.' 

*Sir,  my  comrade  knows  much  more 
thao  he  has  shown;  I  hope  I  shall  be 
more  fortunate  than  he;  but  what  you 
have  just  said  to  me  might  well  inti- 
midate me,  and  deprive  me  of  all  my 
pow^s.* 

*  Timidity  is  always  the  excuse  of  the 
ignorant;  it  is  to  save  you  from  the  shame 
of  a  defeat,  that  I  make  you  the  proposal 
of  not  examining  you.' 

*  1  know  of  no  greater  shame  than  that 
which  you  now  inflict  upon  me.  Will 
yoQ  be  so  good  as  to  question  me?  it  is 
your  duty.' 

'You  carry  yourself  very  high,  sir! 
We  shall  see  presently  whether  this  be  a 
legitimate  pride.' 
'Proceed,  sir;  I  wait  for  you.* 
M.  Monge  then  put  to  me  a  geome- 
trical question,  which  I  answered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  diminish  his  prejudices.  From 
this  he  passed  on  to  a  question  in  algebra, 
to  the  resolution  of  numerical  equation. 
I  had  the  work  of  Lagrange  at  my  fingcara^ 
ends;  I  analysed  all  the  known  methods, 
pointing  out  their  advantages  and  defects: 
Newton's  method,  the  m^od  of  recur- 
ring series,  the  method  of  depression,  the 
method  of  continued  fractions,  all  were 
passed  in  review;  the  answer  had  lasted 
an  entire  hour.  Monge,  brought  over 
now  to  feelings  of  great  kindness,  said  to 
me,  'I  could,  from  this  moment,  consider 
the  eimmination  at  an  end.  I  will,  how- 
ever, for  my  own  pleasure,  ask  you  two 
more  questions.  What  are  the  relations 
of  a  curved  line  to  the  straight  line  which 
is  a  tangent  to  it  1'  I  looked  upon  this 
question  as  a  particular  case  of  the 
theory  of  osculations  whidi  I  had  studied 
in  lAgrange's  'Fonctions  Analytiques.' 
*  Finally,'  said  the  examiner  to  me, '  how 
do  you  determine  the  tension  of  the  va- 
Hoos  cords  of  which  a  funicular  machine 
is  composed  ? '  I  treated  this  problem  ac- 
cording to  the  method  expounded  in  the 


'M^canique  Analytique.  It  was  clear 
that  Lagrange  had  supplied  all  the  re- 
sources of  my  examination. 

I  had  been  two  hours  and  a-quarter  at 
the  board.  M.  Monge,  going  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  got  up,  came  and 
embraced  me,  and  solemnly  declared  that 
I  should  occupy  the  first  place  on  his 
list  Shall  I  confess  it?  During  the 
examination  of  my  comrade,  I  had  heard 
the  Toulousian  candidates  uttering  not 
very  favouraUe  sarcasms  on  the  pupils 
from  Perpignan:  and  it  was  principally 
for  the  sake  of  reparation  to  my  native 
town  that  M.  Monge's  behaviour  and  de- 
claration transported  me  with  joy. 

Having  entered  the  Polytechnic  School, 
at  the  end  of  1803, 1  was  placed  in  the 
excessively  boisterous  brigade  of  the 
Gascons  and  Britons.  I  should  have 
much  liked  to  study  thoroughly  physics 
and  chemistry,  of  which  I  did  not  even 
know  the  first  rudiments;  but  the  be- 
haviour of  my  companions  rarely  left  me 
any  time  for  it.  As  for  analysis,  I  had 
already,  before  entering  the  Polytechnic 
School,  learned  much  more  than  was  re- 
quired for  leaving  it. 

I  have  just  related  the  strange  words 
which  M.  Monge,  junior,  addressed  to  me 
at  Toulouse,  in  commencing  my  examina- 
tion for  admission.  Something  analogous 
occuned  at  the  opening  of  my  examina- 
tion in  mathematics  for  passing  from  one 
division  of  the  school  to  another.  The 
examiner,  this  time,  was  the  illustrious 
geometer  Legendre,  of  whom,  a  few  years 
after,  I  had  the  honour  of  becoming  the 
colleague  and  the  friend. 

I  entered  his  study  at  the  moment 

when  M.  T ,  who  was  to  undergo 

his  examination  before  me,  having  famted 
away,  was  being  carried  out  in  the  arms  of 
two  servants.  I  thought  that  this  circum- 
stance would  have  moved  and  softened  M. 
Legendre;  but  it  had  no  such  effect. 

'  What  is  your  name?'  he  said  to  me, 
sharply. 

'  Arago,'  I  answered. 

'  You  are  not  French,  then  ?' 

'  If  I  was  not  French  I  should  not  be 
before  you;  for  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
one  being  admitted  into  the  school  unless 
his  nationality  had  been  proved.' 

U  maintun  that  he  is  not  French 
whose  name  is  Arago.' 

'I  maintain,  on  my  side,  that  I  ani 
French,  and  a  very  good  Frenchman, 
too,  however  strange  my  name  may  ap- 
pear to  you.' 
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*Very  well;  we  will  not  discuss  the 
point  farther;  go  to  the  board.* 

I  bad  scarcely  taken  up  the  chalk, 
when  M.  Legendre,  returning  to  the  first 
subject  of  his  preoccupations,  said  to  me, 
'  You  were  bom  in  one  of  the  departments 
recently  united  to  France?' 

*  No,  sir;  I  was  bom  in  the  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.* 

*0h !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at 
once  ?  all  is  now  explained.  Tou  are  of 
Spanish  origin,  are  you  not  V 

*  Possibly;  but  in  my  humble  family 
there  are  no  authentic  documents  pre- 
served which  could  enable  me  to  trace 
back  the  civil  position  of  my  ancestors: 
each  one  there  is  the  child  of  his  own 
deeds.  I  declare  to  you  again  that  I  am 
French,  and  that  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  you.* 

The  vivacity  of  this  last  answer  had 
not  disposed  M.  Legendre  in  my  favour. 
I  saw  this  very  soon;  for,  having  put  a 
question  to  me  which  required  the  use  of 
double  integrals,  he  stopped  me,  saying, 
*The  method  which  you  are  following 
was  not  given  you  by  the  professor. 
Whence  did  you  get  itr 

*  From  one  of  your  papers.* 

*  Why  did  you  choose  it  1  Was  it  to 
bribe  mel* 

*No;  nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts.  I  only  adopted  it  because  it 
appeared  to  me  preferable.* 

*  If  you  are  unable  to  exphiin  to  me  the 
reasons  for  your  preference,  I  declare  to 
you  that  you  shall  receive  a  bad  mark,  at 
least  as  to  character.' 

I  then  entered  upon  the  details  which 
established,  as  I  thought,  that  the  me- 
thod of  double  integrate  was  in  all  points 
more  clear  and  more  rational  than  that 
which  Lacroix  had  expounded  to  us  in 
the  amphitheatre.  From  this  moment 
Legendre  appeared  to  me  to  be  satisfied, 
and  to  relent 

Afterwards,  he  asked  me  to  deter- 
mine the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  spherical 
sector. 

*The  question  is  easy,*  I  said  to  him. 

'  Very  well;  since  you  find  it  easy  I  will 
complicate  it.  Instead  of  supposing  the 
density  constant,  I  will  suppose  that  it 
varies  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  ac- 
cording to  a  determined  function.* 
«  I  got  through  this  calculation  very 
happily:  and  from  this  moment  I  had 
entirely  gained  the  favour  of  the  examiner. 
Indeed,  on  my  retiring,  he  addressed  to 


me  these  words,  which,  coming  from  him, 
appeared  to  my  comrades  as  a  very  favour- 
able augury  for  my  chance  of  promotioo: 
'  I  see  that  you  have  employed  your  time 
well:  go  on  in  the  same  way  the  second 
year,  and  we  shall  part  very  good  friends.' 
In  the  mode  of  examination  ad<K»ted 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1804,  which 
is  always  cited  as  being  better  than  the 
present  organisation,  room  was  allowed 
for  the  exercise  of  some  unjustifiable 
caprices.  Would  it  be  believed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  old  M.  Bamel  examined 
two  pupils  at  a  time  in  physics,  and  gave 
them,  it  is  said,  the  same  mark,  which 
was  the  mean  betwe^  the  actual  merits 
of  the  two  1  For  my  part,  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  comrade  full  of  intelligence, 
but  who  had  not  studied  this  branch  of 
the  course.  We  agreed  that  he  should 
leave  the  answering  to  me,  and  we  found 
the  arrangement  advantageous  to  both. 

HOAXING  A  PROFESSOR. 

As  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the 
school  as  it  was  in  1804, 1  will  say  that 
its  faults  were  less  those  of  organisation 
than  those  of  personal  management;  for 
many  of  the  professors  were  much  below 
then:  office,  a  fact  which  gave  rise  to 
somewhat  ridiculous  scenes.  The  pupils, 
for  instance,  having  observed  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  M.  Hassenfratz,  made  a  demon- 
stration of  the  dimensions  of  the  rainbow, 
full  of  errors  of  calculation,  but  in  which 
the  one  compensated  the  other,  so  that 
the  final  result  was  tme.  The  professor, 
who  had  only  this  result  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  goodness  of  the  answer,  when  he 
saw  it  appear  on  the  board,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  cs\\  out,  *  Good,  ^x)d,  perfectly 
good  !*  which  excited  shouts  of  laughter 
on  all  the  benches  of  the  amphitheatre. 

When  a  professor  has  lost  considera- 
tion, without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  do  well,  they  allow  themselves  to 
insult  him  to  an  incredible  extent.  Of 
this  I  will  cite  a  single  specimen. 

A  pupil,  M.  Leboullenger,  met  one 
eveumg  in  company  this  same  M.  Hassen- 
fratz, and  had  a  discussion  with  him. 
When  he  re-entered  the  school  in  the 
morning,  he  mentioned  this  circiimstance 
to  us.  *Be  on  your  guard,*  said  one  of 
our  comrades  to  him;  *you  will  be  inter- 
rogated this  evening.  Play  with  caution, 
for  the  professor  has  certainly  prepared 
some  great  difficulties,  so  as  to  cause 
laughter  at  your  expense.' 

Our  anticipations  were  not  mistakeQ. 
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Scarcely  liad  tbe  pupils  arrived  in  the 
amphitheatre,  when  M.  Hassenfratz  called 
to  M.  Leboollenger,  who  came  to  the 
board. 

*]VL  Leboallenger,'  said  the  professor 
to  him,  *yoa  hare  seen  the  moon?' 

*  No,  sir; 

*  How,  sir !  you  say  that  you  have  never 
seen  the  moon  V 

*I  can  only  repeat  my  answer — no, 
air.' 

Beside  himself,  and  seeing  his  prey 
€90^  him,  by  means  of  this  unexpected 
answer,  M.  Hassenfratz  addressed  him- 
self to  the  inspector  charged  with  the  ob- 
servance of  order  that  day,  and  said  to 
him,  *Sir,  there  is  M.  Leboulleng^  who 
pretends  never  to  have  seen  the  mooa' 

*What  would  you  wish  me  to  do?' 
stoically  replied  M.  Le  Bran. 

Repulsed  on  this  side,  the  professor 
turned  once  more  towards  M.  Lebouilenger, 
who  remained  calm  and  earnest  in  the 
midst  of  the  unspeakable  amusement  of 
the  whole  amphitheatre,  and  cried  out, 
with  undisguised  anger,  *  Tou  persist  in 
maintaining  that  you  have  never  seen  the 
moon?' 

*&,'  returned  the  pupU,  *I  should 
deceive  you  if  I  told  you  that  I  had  not 
heard  it  spoken  of^  but  I  have  never  seen 
it' 

*  Sir,  return  to  your  place.' 

After  this  scene,  M.  Hassenfratz  was 
but  a  professor  in  name;  his  teaching 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  use. 

tkvdies  on  Secret  Records^  Personal  and 
Historic.  With  other  Papers.  By 
Thomas  De  Quincey.  Crown  8vo, 
334  pp.  Edinbm^h:  James  Hogg  & 
Sons.    London:  Groombridge  &  Sons. 

THE  OHABAOTfiR  OF  JOSEPHUS. 

The  other  historic  person  on  whom  I 
shall  probably  be  charged  with  assault 
and  battery  is  Josephus.  And  tbe  im- 
partial reader,  who  knows  but  slightly  or 
not  at  all  what  it  is  that  this  felon  has 
been  doing,  is  likely  enough  to  think 
that  I  have  shown  a  levity  and  hastiness 
of  resentment  not  warranted  by  the  noto- 
rieties of  his  life.  It  is  remarkable  that 
few  of  us  know  the  possible  strength  of 
our  patriotic  sympathies,  and  bow  much 
it  is  that  we  could  do  and  could  hazard  for 
our  own  dear,  noble  country,  if  danger  or 
calamity  should  besiege  her.  Seen  al- 
ways under  calm  and  gentle  sunshine, 
tiiis  natal  land  of  ours  forms  an  object 


that  would  be  thoroughly  transfigure!  to 
our  hearts,  and  would  wear  a  new  life,  if 
once  she  were  thrown  into  impassioned 
circumstances  of  calamity,  not  by  visi- 
tation of  Providence,  but  by  human 
wrongs  and  conspiracies.  Vendidit  hie 
auro  patriam,  is  the  dreadf\il  category 
which  Virgil  bias  prepared  in  the  infernal 
regions  for  traitors  such  as  this  Jew;  for 
I  suppose  it  can  make  but  slight  differ- 
ence in  any  man's  estimate  that  the  Jew 
did  not  receive  the  bribe  first,  and  then 
perpetrate  tbe  treason,  but  trusted  to 
Roman  good  faith  at  three  months  after 
date.  But  this  Jew  did  worse.  Many 
have  been  the  willing  betrayers  of  their 
country,  who  would  have  spumed  with 
fury  an  invitation  to  join  in  a  gorgeous 
festival  of  exultation,  celebra^ig  the 
final  overthrow  of  their  mother-land,  and 
the  bloody  ruin  of  their  kindred,  through 
all  tbeir  tribes  and  households.  There  is 
many  an  intelligent  little  girl,  not  more 
than  seven  years  old,  who,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  knowing  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  festival  was  to  drag  the  last 
memorials  of  her  people — ^its  honours, 
trophies,  8anctities---through  the  pollu- 
tion of  triumph,  would  indignantly  refuse 
to  give  the  sanction  of  so  much  as  a  mo- 
mentary gaze  upon  a  spectacle  abominable 
in  all  Hebrew  eyes.  And  i(  in  such  a 
case,  she  could  descend  to  an  emotion  so 
hunuliating  as  curiosity,  she  would  feel 
a  silent  reproach  fretting  her  heart,  so 
often  as  she  beheld  upon  a  Roman  medal 
that  symbolic  memorial  of  her  desolated 
home— so  beautiful  and  so  pathetic — 
Judea  JUfured  as  a  tpoman  veUedf  weep' 
inff  under  her  palft^tree;  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children.  But  this  Josephus, 
this  hound — hound  of  hounds,  and  very 
dog  of  very  dog — did  worse;  he  sat,  as 
a  congratulating  guest,  offering  homage 
and  adoring  cringes,  simpering  and  iSh- 
tooingy  whilst  the  triumphal  pageant  for 
Judea  ravaged,  and  for  Jerusalem  burned, 
filled  tbe  hours  of  a  long  summer's  day, 
as  it  unfolded  its  pomps  before  him. 
Nay,  this  Jew  achieved  a  deeper  degra- 
dation even  than  this.  But  for  himy 
when  it  was  asked  of  the  conquerors, 
Where  \&  the  conquered  race  ?  what  has 
become  of  thanf  it  must  have  been 
answered,  All  slain  or  captives.  And 
that  result  is  a  mode  of  military  triumph, 
even  for  the  conquered.  But  through 
the  presence  of  Josephus,  a  solitary  man 
of  rank,  all  this  was  transformed:  a  Jewish 
grandee,  sitting  ontermsof  amity  amongst ; 
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the  victor?,  and  countersigning  their  pre- 
tensions, had  the  inevitable  efiect  of 
disavowing  all  his  humbler  countrymen; 
from  heroes  thej  become  mutineers;  and 
in  an  instant  of  time  .the  fiery  struggle  o€ 
the  ancient  El  Koda  against  the  *  abo- 
mination of  desdatioD,  standing  where  it 
should  not ' — t.  0.,  the  Roman  banners, 
expressing  the  triumph  of  an  idolatrous 
nation,  insolently  hoisted  aloft  in  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  —  was  transfigured, 
through  this  one  man's  presence,  into  a  ca- 
pricious, possibly  an  ungrateful,  rebellion. 
Did  this  carrion  find  a  peaceful  grave? 

THE   ES8£NES. 

One  aspect  of  Josephus  and  his  charac- 
ter occurs  to  me  as  interesting — ^namely, 
when  placed  in  collision  with  the  charac- 
ter so  diferent,  and  the  position  so  si* 
milar,  of  St  Paul.  In  both  these  men, 
when  suddenly  detained  far  inspection  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  career,  we  have  a 
bigot  of  the  most  intractable  quality;  and 
in  both  the  bigotry  expressed  its  ferocity 
ezdusively  upon  the  Christians,  as  the 
new-bom  heretics  that  troubled  the  unity 
of  the  national  church.  Thus  fur  the 
parties  agree;  and  they  ftgree  also  in 
being  as  learned  as  the  limitations  of 
their  native  literature  would  allow.  But 
from  that  point,  up  to  which  the  resem- 
blance in  position,  in  education,  in  tem- 
per, is  so  dose,  how  entirely  opposed ! 
Both  ernng  profoundly;  yet  the  one  not 
only  in  his  errors,  but  by  his  errors,  show- 
ing himself  most  single-minded,  consden- 
tious,  fervent,  devout;  a  holy  bigot;  as 
incapable  of  anything  mercenary  then,  of 
anything  insidious,  or  of  compromise 
with  modes  of  self-interest,  as  after  the 
rectification  of  his  views  he  was  incapable 
of  compromise  with  profounder  shapes  of 
error.  The  other,  a  timeserving  knave, 
sold  to  adulation  and  servile  ministra- 
tions; a  pimp;  a  liar;  or  ready  for  any 
worse  ofilce,  if  worse  is  named  on  earth. 
Never  on  any  human  stage  was  so  drama- 
tically realised,  as  by  Josephus  in  Rome, 
the  delineation  of  our  English  poet: 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
*A  fingeriDgy  meddling  slave; 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  his  mother's  grave.' 

Tes,  this  master  in  Israel,  this  leader 
of  Sanhedrims,  went  as  to  something 
that  he  thought  a  puppet-show,  sat  the 
long  day  through  to  see  a  sight  What 
sight  1  Jugglers,  was  it  ?  bufifoons  ? 
tumblers  ?   dancing -dogs?   or   a   reed 


shaken  by  the  wind  ?  Oh  no !  Simply 
to  see  his  ruined  country  carried  captive 
in  effigy  through  the  city  of  her  conque- 
ror— to  see  the  sword  of  the  Maccabees 
hung  up  as  a  Roman  trophy — ^to  see  the 
mysteries  of  the  glorious  temple — to  see 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (which  even  the  High 
Priest  could  enter  only  once  in  the  year), 
by  its  representative  memorials,  dragged 
from  secresy  before  the  grooms  and  gla- 
diators of  Rome.  Then,  when  this  wai 
finished,  a  wo  that  would  once  have 
caused  Hebrew  corpses  to  stir  in  their 
graves,  he  goes  home  to  find  his  luxury, 
his  palace,  and  his  harem,  charged  as  a 
perpetual  tax  upon  the  groans  of  bis  brave 
unsurrendering countrymen,  that  had  been 
sold  as  slaves  into  marble  quarries:  the^f 
worked  extra  hours,  that  the  one  sole  trai- 
tor to  Jerusalem  might  revel  in  honour. 

When  first  I  read  the  account  of  the 
Essenes  in  Josephus,  I  leaned  back  in 
my  chair,  and  apostrophised  the  writer 
thus: — '  Wicked  Joseph,  listen  to  me; 
youVe  been  telling  us  a  fairy  tale;  and, 
for  my  part,  Fve  no  objection  to  a  fairy 
tale  in  any  situation;  because,  if  one 
can  make  no  use  of  it  oneVself,  always 
one  knows  a  child  that  will  be  thankful 
for  it  But  this  tale,  Mr  Joseph,  hap- 
pens aiao  to  be  a  lie;  secondly,  a  fraudu- 
lent lie;  thirdly,  a  malicious  lie.'  It  was 
a  fiction — not  at  all  of  ignorance  or  error, 
but  of  hatred  agamst  Christianity.  For 
I  shall  startle  the  reader  a  little  when  I 
inform  him  that,  if  there  were  a  syllable 
of  truth  in  the  main  statement  of  Jose- 
phus, then  at  one  blow  goes  to  wreck  the 
whole  edifice  of  Christianity.  Nothing 
but  blindness  and  insensibility  of  heart 
to  the  true  internal  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity could  ever  have  hidden  this  firom 
men.  Religious  sycophants,  who  afiect 
the  profoundest  admiration,  but  in  their 
hearts  feel  none  at  all,  for  what  they  pro- 
fess to  r^ard  as  the  beauty  of  the  moral 
revelations  made  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  easily  cheated,  and  often  have  been 
cheated,  by  the  grossest  plagiarisms  from 
Christianity  ofifered  to  them  as  the 
pure  natural  growths  of  paganism.  I 
would  engage  to  write  a  Greek  yersion 
somewhat  varied  and  garbled  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  were  it  hidden  in  Pom- 
peii, unearthed,  and  published  as  a  frag- 
ment from  ap(^humous  work  of  a  Stoic, 
with  the  certain  result  that  very  few  peo- 
ple indeed  should  detect  in  it  any  signs  of 
forgery.  There  are  several  cases  of  thai 
nature  actually  unsuspected  at  this  hour. 
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wbich  my  deep  cynidsin  and  detestation 
of  haman  hypocrisy  yet  anticipates  a  ban- 
quet of  gratification  in  one  day  exposing. 
Ob,  the  millions  of  deaf  hearts,  deaf  to 
eTerything  reallj  luipHwduned  in  nnniCi 
tEat  pretend  tQ  ftJmire  Mozart  1  Oh, 
the  worlds  of  hypocrites  who  cant  about 
the  divinity  of  scriptaral  morality,  and 
yet  would  never  see  any  lustre  at  all  in 
the  most  resplendent  of  Christian  jewels, 
provided  the  pagan  thief  had  a  little  dis- 
gaiaed  their  setting.  The  thing  has  been 
^ied  long  before  the  case  of  the  E$9ene$; 
and  it  takes  more  than  a  scholar  to  de- 
tect the  imposture.  A  philosopher  who 
must  idso  be  a  scholar  is  wanted.  The 
eye  that  suspects  and  watches  is  needed. 
Bark  seas  were  those  over  which  the  ark 
of  Christianity  tilted  for  the  first  four 
oeaturies;  evil  men  and  enemies  were 
cnuang,and  an  Alexandrian  Pharos  is 
required  to  throw  back  a  light  broad 
enough  to  search  and  sweep  the  guilty 
lecrets  of  those  times.  The  Church  of 
Borne  has  always  thrown  a  backward 
telescopic  glance  of  question,  oi  doubt, 
snd  uneasy  suspicion,  upon  those  ridicu- 
lous Euema,  and  has  repeatedly  come  to 
the  right  practical  conclusion — ^that  they 
were,  and  must  have  been.  Christians 
under  some  mask  or  other;  but  the  &il- 
ore  of  Rome  has  been  in  carrying  the 
Ariadne's  thread  through  the  whole  la- 
byrinth from  centre  to  circumference. 
Rome  has  given  the  ultimate  solution 
rightly,  but  has  not  (in  geometrical  lan- 
guage) raised  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
blem with  its  conditions  and  steps  of 
evolution.  Shall  I  tell  you,  reader,  in  a 
hiief^  rememberable  form,  what  was  the 
crime  of  the  hound  Josephus,  through 
this  £eU>le  oi  the  Euemes  in  relation  to 
Christ  1  It  was  the  very  same  crime  as 
that  of  the  hound  Lauder  in  relation  to 
Milton.  Lauder,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  bearing  deadly  malice 
to  the  memory  of  Milton,  conceived  the 
idea  of  chaining  the  great  poet  with  pla- 
giarism. He  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred denying  the  value  in  Mo  of  the 
*  Ptouiiae  Lost'  But,  as  this  was  hope- 
less, the  next  best  course  was  to  say — 
Well,  let  it  be  as  grand  as  you  please,  it 
if  none  of  Milton's.  And,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  this,  he  proceeded  to  trandate 
into  Latin  (but  with  i^ausible  variations 
in  the  expression  or  arrangement)  sonte 
(A  the  most  memorable  passages  in  the 
poem.  By  this  means  he  had,  as  it  were, 
melted  down  or  broken  up  the  golden 


sacramental  plate,  and  might  now  apply 
it  to  his  own  felonious  purposes.  Tha 
false  swindling  traveste  of  the  Miltonio 
passage  he  produced  as  the  undoubted 
original,  professing  to  have  found  it  in 
some  rare  or  ob8au!e  author,  not  easily 
within  reach,  and  then  saying — Judge*  (I 
beseech  you)  for  yourself  whether  MUton 
were  indebted  to  this  passage  or  not. 
Now,  reader,  a  falsehood  if  a  falsehood, 
though  uttered  under  circumstances  of 
hurry  and  sudden  trepidation;  but  cer- 
tainly it  becomes,  though  not  more  a 
fiUsehood,  yet  more  criminally  and  hate- 
fully a  falsehood,  when  prepared  from 
afar,  and  elaborately  supported  by  fraud, 
and  dovetailing  into  fraud,  and  having 
no  palliation  from  pressure  and  haste.  A 
man  is  a  knave  who  falsely,  but  in  the 
panic  of  turning  all  suspicion  from  himself, 
charges  you  or  me  with  havingappropriated 
another  man's  jewel  But  how  much  more 
odiously  is  he  a  knave,  if  with  no  such 
motive  of  screening  himself,  if  out  of  pure 
devilish  malice  to  us,  he  has  contrived,  in 
preparation  for  his  own  lie,  to  conceal  the 
jewel  about  our  persons  !  This  was  what 
the  wretch  Lauder  tried  hard  to  do  for 
Milton.  This  was  what  the  wretch  Jo- 
sephus tried  hard  to  do  for  Christ. 

THS  ROMAN  JUDICIAL  8T6TBM. 

This  would  require  a  separate  volume, 
and  chiefly  upon  this  ground — ^that  in  no 
country  upon  earth,  except  Rome,  has 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice 
been  i^iplied  as  a  great  political  engine. 
Men,  who  could  not  otherwise  be  removed, 
were  constantly  assailed  by  impeachments, 
and  oftentimes  for  acts  done  forty  or  fifty 
years  before  the  time  of  trial.  But  this 
dreadful  aggravation  of  the  injustice  was 
not  generally  needed.  The  qrstem  of  trial 
was  the  most  corrupt  that  has  ever  pre- 
vailed under  European  civilisation.  The 
composition  of  their  courts,  as  to  the  rani 
of  the  numerous  jury,  was  continually 
changed:  but  no  change  availed  to  raise 
them  above  bribery.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence were  simply  none  at  all.  Every 
hearsay,  erroneous  runoour,  or  atrocious 
libel,  was  allowed  to  be  ofiered  as  evi- 
dence. Much  of  this  never  could  be  re- 
pelled, as  it  had  not  been  anticipated. 
And,  even  in  those  cases  where  no  bribery 
was  attempted,  the  issue  was  dependent^ 
almost  in  a  desperate  extent,  upon  the 
impression  made  by  the  advocate.  And 
finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
there  was  no  presiding ^'uci^^  in  our  sense 
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of  the  word,  to  sum  up,  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  arts  or  falsehood  in  the  fSvocate, 
to  point  the  true  bearing  of  the  evidence, 
stiU  less  to  state  and  to  restrict  the  law. 
Law  there  very  seldom  was  any,  in  a  pre- 
cise circumstantial  shape.  The  yerdict 
might  be  looked  for  accordingly.  And  I 
do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  so  triumphant 
a  machinery  of  oppression  has  never  ex- 
isted— no,  not  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

THB    MOBALITT     OF    BXPEDIE5CT    EM- 
PLOYED BT  ROMAN  STATESMEN. 

The  regular  relief,  furnished  to  Rome 
under  the  system  of  anarchy  which  Caesar 
proposed  to  set  aside,  lay  in  seasonable 
murders.  When  a  man  grew  potent  in 
political  annoyance,  somebody  was  em- 
ployed to  murder  him.  Never  was  there 
a  viler  or  better  established  murder  than 
that  of  Claudius  by  Milo,  or  that  of  Carbo 
and  others  by  Pompey,  when  a  young 
man,  acting  as  the  tool  of  Sylla.  Yet 
these,  and  the  murders  of  the  two  Gracchi, 
nearly  a  centiury  before,  Cicero  justi- 
fies as  necessary.  So  little  progress  had 
law  and  sound  political  wisdom  then 
made,  that  Cicero  was  not  aware  of  any- 
thing monstrous  in  pleading  for  a  most 
villanous  act — that  circumstances  had 
made  it  expedient  Such  a  man  is  mas- 
sacred, and  Cicero  appeals  to  all  your 
natural  feelings  of  honour  against  the 
murderers,  ^ch  another  is  massacred, 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  Cicero  thinks  it 
quite  sufficient  to  roply,  *  Oh,  but  I  as- 
sure you  he  was  a  bad  man — I  knew  him 
to  be  a  bad  man.  And  it  was  his  duty 
to  be  murdered,  as  the  sole  service  he 
could  render  the  commonwealth.'  So 
again,  in  common  with  all  his  professional 
brethren,  Cicero  never  scruples  to  ascribe 
the  foulest  lust  and  abominable  propen- 
sities to  any  public  antagonist;  never 
asking  himself  any  question  but  this, 
Will  it  look  plausible?  He  personally 
escaped  such  slanders,  because,  as  a  young 
man,  he  was  known  to  be  rather  poor, 
and  veiy  studious.  But  in  later  life  a 
horrible  calumny  of  that  veiy  class  settled 
upon  himself;  and  one  peculiarly  shock- 
ing to  his  parental  grief;  for  he  was  then 
sorrowing  in  extremity  for  the  departed 
lady  who  had  been  associated  in  the  slan- 
der. Bo  I  lend  a  moment's  credit  to  the 
foul  insinuation?  No.  But  I  see  the 
equity  of  this  retribution  revolving  upon 
one  who  had  so  often  slandered  others  in 
the  same  malicious  way.    At  last  the 


poisoned  chalice  came  round  to  his  own 
lips,  and  at  a  moment  when  its  venom 
reached  his  heart  of  hearts. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

At  a  very  early  age  commenced  my  own 
interest  in  the  mystery  that  surrounds 
Secret  Societies;  the  mystery  being  often 
double — 1.  what  they  do;  and  2.  what 
they  do  it  for.  Except  for  the  prema- 
turity of  this  interest,  in  itself  it  was  not 
surprising.  Generally  speaking,  a  child 
may  not — but  every  adult  mil,  and  must, 
if  at  all  by  nature  meditative — regard, 
with  a  feeling  higher  than  vulgar  curi- 
osity, small  fraternities  of  men  forming 
themselves  as  separate  and  inner  vortices 
within  the  great  vortex  of  society;  com- 
municating silently  in  broad  daylight  by 
signals  not  even  seen;  or,  if  seen,  not  un- 
derstood except  among  themselves;  and 
connected  by  the  link  either  of  purposes 
not  safe  to  be  avowed,  or  by  the  grander 
link  of  awful  truths  which,  merely  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  hostility  of 
an  age  unprepared  for  their  reception,  are 
forc^  to  retire,  possibly  for  generations, 
behind  thick  curtains  of  secresy.  To  be 
hidden  amidstcrowds  is  sublime;  to  come 
down  hidden  amongst  crowds  from  distant 
generations  is  doubly  sublime. 

The  first  incident  in  ray  own  childish 
experience  that  threw  my  attention  upon 
the  possibility  of  such  dark  associations, 
was  the  Abb6  Baruel's  book,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  book  of  Professor  Ro- 
bison's,  in  demonstration  of  a  regular  con- 
spiracy throughout  Europe  for  extermi- 
nating Christianity.  This  I  did  not  read, 
but  I  heard  it  read  and  frequently  dis- 
cussed. I  had  already  Latin  enough  to 
know  that  cancer  meant  a  crab;  and  that 
the  disease  so  appalling  to  a  child's  ima- 
gination, which  in  English  we  call  a  cancer, 
as  soon  as  it  has  pas^  beyond  the  state 
of  an  indolent  schirrous  tumour,  drew  its 
name  from  the  horrid  claws,  or  spurs,  or 
roots,  by  which  it  connected  itself  with 
distant  points,  running  underground,  as 
it  were,  baffling  detection,  and  defying  ra- 
dical extirpation.  What  I  heard  read 
aloud  from  the  abb6  gave  that  dreadful 
cancerous  character  to  the  plot  against 
Christianity.  This  plot,  by  the  abba's 
account,  stretched  its  horrid  fangs,  and 
threw  out  its  forerunning  feelers  and 
tentacles,  into  many  nations,  and  more 
than  one  century.  TfuU  perplexed  me, 
though  also  fascinating  me  by  its  gran- 
deur.   How  men,  living  in  distant  pe- 
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riods  and  distant  places— men  that  did 
not  know  each  other,  nay,  often  had 
net  even  heard  of  each  other,  nor  spoke 
the  same  languages — could  yet  be  parties 
to  the  same  treason  against  a  mighty  re- 
ligion towering  to  the  highest  heavens, 
puzzled  my  understanding.  Then,  also, 
when  wickedness  was  so  easy,  why  did 
people  take  all  this  trouble  to  be  wicked? 
The  how  and  the  why  were  alike  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  Tet  the  abb6,  every- 
body said,  was  a  good  man;  incapable  of 
tellmg  iaJsehoods,  or  of  countenancing 
fyseboods;  and,  indeed,  to  say  that  was 
superfluous  as  regarded  myself;  for  every 
man  that  wrote  a  book  was  in  my  eyes  an 
essentially  good  man,  being  a  revealer  of 
hidden  truth.  Things  in  MS.  might  be 
doubtful,  but  things  printed  were  una- 
voidably and  profoundly  true.  So  that, 
if  I  questioned  and  demurred  as  hotly  as 
an  infidel  would  have  done,  it  never  was 
that  by  the  slightest  shade  I  had  become 
tainted  with  the  infirmity  of  scepticism. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believed  everybody  as 
well  as  eyerfthififf.  And,  indeed,  the 
very  starting-point  of  my  too  importunate 
questions  was  exactly  that  incapacity  of 
scepticism — ^not  any  lurking  jealousy  that 
even  part  might  be  false,  but  confidence 
too  absolute  that  the  whole  must  be  true; 
since  the  more  und^iably  a  thing  was 
certain,  the  more  damorously  I  called 
upon  people  to  make  it  intelligible.  Other 
people,  when  they  could  not  comprehend 
a  thing,  had  often  a  resource  in  saying, 
*But,  after  all,  pehaps  it*s  a  lie.'  /  had 
no  such  resource.  A  lie  was  impossible 
in  a  man  that  descended  upon  earth  in  the 
awful  shape  of  four  volumes  octavo.  Such 
a  great  man  as  thai  was  an  oracle  for  me, 
£ur  beyond  Dodona  or  Delphi.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  another  form  to  every- 
body. Often  (you  know) — alas !  too  often 
— one's  dear  friend  talks  something, 
which  one  scruples  to  call  *  rigmarole,' 
but  which,  f(^  the  life  of  one  (it  becomes 
necessary  to  whisper),  cannot  be  compre- 
hended. Well,  after  puzzling  over  it  for 
two  hours,  you  say,  *Oome,  tlwt's  enough; 
two  hours  is  as  much  time  as  I  can  spare 
in  one  life  for  one  unintelligibility.'  And 
then  you  proceed,  in  the  most  tranquil 
frame  of  mind,  to  take  coffee  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  The  thing  does  not 
haunt  your  sleep:  for  you  say,  *My  dear 
friend,  after  all,  was  perhaps  unintention- 
ally talking  iu)nsen8e.'  But  how  if  the 
thing  that  puzzles  you  happens  to  be  a 
pheiMMnenon  in  the  sky  or  the  clouds— 


something  said  by  nature  ?  Nature  never 
talks  nonsense.  There's  no  getting  rid  of 
the  thing  in  that  way.  You  can't  call 
that  *  rigmarole.'  As  to  your  dear  friend, 
you  were  sceptical;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  you  were  able  to  be  tranquil. 
There  was  a  valve  in  reserve,  by  which 
your  perplexity  could  escape.  But  as  to 
nature,  you  have  no  scepticism  at  all; 
you  believe  in  her  to  a  most  bigoted  ex- 
tent; you  believe  every  word  she  says. 
And  that  very  belief  is  the  cause  that 
you  are  disturbed  daily  by  something 
which  you  cannot  understand.  Being 
true,  the  thing  ought  to  be  intelligible. 
And  exactly  because  it  is  no<--exactly 
because  this  horrid  unintelligibility  is  de- 
nied the  comfort  of  doubt — ^therefore  it  is 
that  you  are  so  unhappy.  If  you  could 
once  make  up  your  mind  to  doUbt  and  to 
say,  *  Oh,  as  to  nature,  I  don't  believe 
one  word  in  ten  that  she  utters,'  then  and 
there  you  would  become  as  tranquil  as 
when  your  dearest  friend  talks  nonsense. 
My  purpose,  as  regarded  Baruel,  was  rH>t 
tentative,  as  if  presumptuously  trying 
whether  1  should  like  to  swallow  a  thing, 
with  an  arriSre  fensSe  that,  if  not  palat- 
able, I  might  reject  it,  but  simply  the 
preparatory  process  of  a  boa-constrictor 
lubricating  the  substance  offered,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  towards  its  readier  de- 
glutition, under  the  absolute  certainty 
that,  come  what  would,  I  mutt  swallow 
it,  that  result,  whether  easy  or  not  easy, 
being  one  that  finally  followed  at  any  rate. 
The  person  who  chiefly  introduced  me 
to  Baruel  was  a  hidy,  a  stem  lady,  and 
austere,  not  only  in  her  manners,  which 
mademost  people  dislike  her,  butalsoin  the 
character  of  her  understanding  and  morals 
— an  advantage  which  made  some  people 
afraid  of  her.  Me,  however,  she  toeated 
with  unusual  indulgence;  chiefly,  I  be- 
lieve, because  I  kept  her  intellectuals  in 
a  state  of  exerdse,  nearly  amounting  to 
persecution.  She  was  just  five  times  my 
age  when  our  warfare  of  disputation  com- 
menced— I  being  seven,  she  thirty-five; 
and  she  was  not  quite  four  times  my 
age  when  our  warfiire  terminated  by  sud- 
den separation — I  being  then  ten,  and  she 
thirty-eight.  This  ch^ge,  by  the  way, 
in  the  multiple  that  expressed  her  chro- 
nological relations  to  myself,  used  greatly 
to  puzzle  me;  because,  as  the  interval  be- 
tween us  had  diminished,  within  the  me- 
mory of  man,  so  rapidly,  that,  from  being 
five  times  younger,  I  found  myself  less 
than  four  times  younger,  the  natural  infe* 
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fence  seemed  to  be,  that,  in  a  few  years, 
I  should  not  be  younger  at  all,  but  might 
eome  to  be  the  older  of  the  two;  in  which 
case,  I  should  certainly  hare  *  taken  my 
change'  out  of  the  airs  she  contmually 
gave  herself  on  the  score  of  closer  logic, 
but  especially  of  longer  'experience.' 
That  decisive  word  'experience'  was,  in- 
deed, always  a  sure  sign  to  me  that  I 
had  the  better  of  the  argument,  and  that 
it  had  become  necessary,  therefore,  sud- 
denly to  pfuH  me  up  in  the  career  of  vic- 
tory by  a  violent  exertion  of  authority;  as 
akuight  of  old,  at  the  very  luoment  when 
be  would  else  have  unhorsed  his  oppo- 
nent, was  often  ftxKzen  into  unjust  inac- 
tivity by  the  king's  arbitrary  signal  for 
parting  the  tiltcrs.  It  was,  however,  only 
when  very  hard  pressed  that  my  fair  (or 
rather  brown)  antagonist  took  this  not 
txa  advantage  in  our  daily  tournaments. 
Qenerally,  and  if  I  showed  any  moderation 
in  the  assault,  she  was  rather  pleased  with 
the  sharp  rattle  of  my  rolling  musketry. 
Objections  she  rather  liked;  and  questions, 
as  many  as  one  pleased,  upon  the  pour- 
quoiy  if  one  did  not  go  on  to  ^  fxntrquoi 
au  pourguoi.  That,  she  said,  was  car- 
rying things  too  far:  excess  in  everything 
she  disapproved.  Now,  there  I  differed 
from  her:  excess  was  the  thing  I  doated 
on.  The  fun  seemed  to  me  only  begin- 
ning, when  she  asserted  that  it  had  already 
'overstepped  the  limits  of  propriety.' 
Ha !  those  limits,  I  thought,  were  soon 
reached. 

But,  however  much  or  often  I  might 
vault  over  the  limits  of  propriety,  or  might 
seem  to  challenge  both  her  and  the  abb6 
—all  this  was  but  anxiety  to  reconcile 
my  own  secret  belief  in  the  abb6  with 
the  strong  arguments  for  not  believing; 
it  was  Imt  the  form  assumed  by  my 
earnest  desire  to  see  how  the  leaned 
gentleman  could  be  right,  whom  my  in- 
tense £uth  certified  beyond  all  doubt  to 
be  so,  and  whom,  equally,  my  perverse 
logical  recusancy  whispered  to  ht  conti- 
nually in  the  wrong.  I  wished  to  see  my 
own  rebellious  arguments,  which  I  really 
sorrowed  over  and  bemoaned,  knocked 
down  like  ninepins;  shown  to  be  softer 
than  cotton,  fraUer  than  glass,  and  utterly 
worthless  in  the  eye  of  reiEtton.  All  this, 
indeed,  the  stern  lady  assured  me  that 
she  had  shown  over  and  over  again.  Well, 
it  might  be  so;  and  to  this,  at  any  rate, 
as  a  decree  of  court,  I  saw  a  worldly'pru- 
dence  in  submitting.  But,  probably,  I 
must  have  looked  rather  grim^  and  have 


wished  devoutly  for  one  fab*  tum-np, 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  with  herself  and  the 
abb6,  in  which  case  my  heart  told  me  how 
earnestly  I  should  pray  that  they  might 
for  ever  floor  me,  but  how  melancholy  a 
conviction  oppressed  my  spirits  that  my 
destiny  was  to  floor  them.  Victorious,  I 
should  find  my  belief  and  my  understand- 
ing in  painful  schism:  since  my  arguments, 
which  I  so  much  wished  to  see  refuted, 
would  on  that  assumption  be  triumphant; 
on  the  other  hand,  b^ten  and  demolished, 
I  should  find  my  whole  nature  in  har- 
mony with  itself. 

The  mysteriousness  to  me  of  men  be- 
coming partners  (and  by  no  means  sleep- 
ing partners)  in  a  society  of  which  they 
had  never  heard;  or,  again,  of  one  fellow 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  a  century^ 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  as  an  accom- 
plice towards  another  fellow  standing  at 
the  end  of  it,  without  either  having 
known  of  the  other's  existenee->all  that 
did  but  sharpen  the  interest  of  wonder 
that  gathered  about  the  general  economy 
of  Secret  Societies.  Tertullian's  profes- 
sion of  believing  things,  not  in  spite  of 
being  impossible,  but  simply  because  they 
were  impossible,  is  not  the  extravagance 
that  most  people  supfiose  it.  There  is 
a  deep  truth  in  it  Many  are  the  things 
which,  in  proportion  as  they  attract  the 
highest  modes  of  belief,  discover  a  ten- 
dency to  repel  belief  on  that  part  of  the 
scale  which  is  governed  by  the  lower  un- 
derstanding. And  here,  as  so  often  else- 
where, the  axiom,  with  respect  to  ex- 
tremes meeting,  manifests  its  subtle  pre- 
sence. The  highest  form  of  the  incredi- 
ble is  sometimes  the  initial  form  of  the 
credible.  But  the  point  on  which  our 
irreooncQability  was  greatest  respected 
the  cui  bono  (the  ultimate  purpose)  of 
this  alleged  conspiracy.  What  were  the 
conspirators  to  gain  by  success  1  and  no- 
body pretended  that  they  conld  gain  any- 
thing by  faiKire.  The  hidy  replied— that, 
by  obliterating  the  light  of  Christianity, 
they  prepared  the  readiest  opening  for 
the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  odious 
appetites  and  passions.  But  to  this  the 
retort  was  too  obvious  to  escape  anybody, 
and  for  me  it  threw  itself  into  the  form 
of  that  pleasant  story  reported  from  the 
life  of  Pyrrhus  the  !E^irot — namely,  that 
one  day,  upon  a  Mend  requesting  to  know 
what  ulterior  purpose  the  king  might 
mask  under  his  expedition  to  Sicily, 
'  Why,  after  that  is  finished,'  replied  the 
king,  '  I  mean  to  administer  a  little  cor- 
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recUoD  (very  much  wanted)  to  certain 
parts  of  Italy,  and  particoktrly  to  that 
nest  of  rascals  in  Latiam.' — *  And  then 

^'  said  the  firiend:  *And  then,*  said 

Pyrrhus,  *next  we  go  for  Maoedon;  and 
after  that  job's  jobbed,  next,  of  course, 

tor  Greece.' — *  Whidi  done *  said  the 

friend:  ^Whidi  done,'  interrupted  the 
king,  *a8  dune  it  shall  be^  then  we're  off 
to  tickle  the  Egyp^*»*-'— *  Whom  har- 
iag  tekled,'  pursued  the  friend,  ^  then  we 

* :  *  Tickle  the  Persians,'  said  the  king. 

— *  But  after  that  is  done,'  urged  the  ob- 
stinate friend,  *  whither  next  I  * — ^  Why, 
really  man,  iVs  hard  to  say;  yon  gire  one 
DO  time  to  breathe;  bat  we'll  consider  the 
caae  as  soon  as  we  come  to  Persia;  and, 
until  we've  settled  it,  we  can  crown  our- 
selTes  with  rosea,  and  pass  the  time  plea- 
santly enough  over  the  best  wine  to  be 
found  in  Ecbatana.'—*  That's  a  rery  just 
idea,'  replied  the  friend;  *  but,  with  sub- 
nussion,  it  strikes  me  that  we  might  do 
that  just  now,  and  at  the  beginning  of  all 
these  tedious  waiB,  instead  of  waiting  for 
their  end.' — *  Bless  me !'  said  Pyrrhus,  ^  if 
ever  I  thought  of  that  before.  Why, 
man,  you're  a  conjurer ;  you  have  disco- 
Yefed  a  mine  of  happiness.  So,  hero,  boy, 
bring  us  roses  and  plenty  of  Cretan  wine.' 
Smrely,  on  the  same  principle,  these 
French  Ebcydc^^^distes,  and  Bavarian 
lUnminati,  did  not  need  to  postpone  any 
jubilees  of  licentiousness  which  they  pro- 
mised themselves  to  so  very  indefinite 
a  period  as  their  ovation  over  the  ruins 
of  Christianity.  True,  the  impuUe  of 
hatred,  even  though  irrational,  may  be  a 
stronger  force  for  action  than  any  mdtive 
of  hafared,  however  rational  or  grounded 
in  self-int^resl  But  the  particular  motive 
relied  upon  by  the  stem  lady  as  the  cen- 
tral spring  of  the  antichristian  movement, 
being  obviously  insufficient  for  the  weight 
whi<^  it  had  to  sustain,  naturally  the  lady, 
growing  sensible  of  this  herself^  became 
still  sterner;  very  angry  with  me;  and  not 
quite  satisfied,  in  this  instance,  with  the 
abb6.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  not  any  em- 
bittered remembrance  of  our  eternal  feuds, 
in  dusting  the  jacket  of  the  Abb6  Baruel, 
that  lost  me,  ultimately,  the  favour  of  this 
austere  lady.  All  that  she  forgave;  and 
especially  because  she  came  to  think  the 
alM  as  bad  as  myself,  for  leaving  such 
openings  to  my  inroads.  It  was  on  a 
question  of  politics  that  our  deadliest  dif- 
ference arose,  and  that  my  deadliest  sar- 
casm was  launched;  not  against  herself, 
but  against  the  opinion  and  party  which 


she  adopted.  I  was  right,  as  usually  I 
am;  but,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  been, 
because  I  stood  up  (as  a  patriot,  intolerant 
to  frenzy  of  all  insult  directed  against 
dear  England);  and  she,  though  otherwise 
patriotic  enough,  in  this  instance  ranged 
herself  in  alliance  with  a  fiUse  anti-na- 
tional sentiment.  My  sarcasm  was  not 
too  strong  for  the  case.  But  certainly  I 
ought  to  have  thought  it  too  strong  for 
the  presence  of  a  lady;  whom,  or  any  of 
her  sex,  on  a  matter  of  politics  in  these 
days,  so  much  am  I  cbang<Hiy  I  would 
allow  to  chase  me,  like  a  football,  all 
round  the  tropics,  rather  than  ofler  the 
least  show  of  resistanee.  But  my  excuse 
was  childhood;  and,  though  it  may  be 
teroe,  as  the  reader  will  be  sure  to  remind 
me,  that  she  was  rapidly  growing  down 
to  my  level  in  that  reqwct,  still  she  had 
not  quite  reached  it;  so  that  there  was 
more  excuse  for  me,  after  all,  than  for 
her.  She  was  no  longer  five  times  as 
old,  or  even  four;  but  when  she  would 
come  down  to  be  two  times  as  old,  and 
one  time  as  old,  it  was  hard  to  say. 

Thus  I  had  good  reason  for  remember- 
ing my  first  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Secret  Societies,  since  this  know- 
ledge introduced  me  to  the  more  doomy 
knowledge  of  the  strife  which  gathers  in 
douds  over  the  fields  of  human  life;  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  strife  in  two 
shapes,  one  of  which  none  of  us  fail  to 
learn  —  the  personal  strife  which  is 
awakened  so  eternally  by  difference  uf 
opinion,  or  difference  of  interest;  the 
other,  which  is  felt,  perhaps,  obscurely  by 
all,  but  distinctly  notiocKl  only  by  the 
profoundly  reflective— namely,  the  schism 
(so  mysterious  to  those  even  wno  have 
examined  it  most)  between  the  human 
intellect  and  many  undeniable  realities 
of  human  experience.  As  to  the  first 
mode  of  strife,  I  could  not  possibly  forget 
it;  for  the  stem  hidy  died  before  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  forgiveness, 
and  that  left  a  sting  behind.  She,  I  am 
sure,  was  a  good  fordving  creature  at 
heart;  and  especially  me  would  have  for- 
given me,  because  it  was  my  place  (if  one 
only  got  one's  right  place  on  earth) 
to  forgive  her.  Had  she  even  hauled  me 
out  of  bed  with  a  tackling  of  ropes  in  the 
dead  of  night,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
conciliation, I  should  have  said,  *  Why, 
yon  see,  I  can't  forgive  you  entirely  to- 
night, because  I'm  angry  when  people 
waken  me  without  notice;  but  to-morrow 
morning  I  certainly  will;  or,  if  that  won't 
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do,  you  shall  forgive  7ne,  No  great  mat- 
ter tohichy  as  the  conclusion  must  be  the 
same  in  either  case — namely,  to  kiss  and 
be  friends.' 

But  the  other  strife,  which  perhaps 
sounds  metaphysical  in  the  reader's  ears, 
then  first  wakened  up  to  my  perceptions, 
and  never  again  went  to  sleep  amongst 
my  perplexities.  0  Cicero!  my  poor, 
thoughtless  Cicero!  in  all  your  shallow 
metaphysics,  not  once  did  you  give  utter- 
ance to  such  a  bounce  as  when  you  as- 
serted, that  never  yet  did  human  reason 
say  one  thing,  and  nature  say  another. 
On  the  cofttrwy,  every  part  of  nature- 
mechanics^  dynamics^  morals,  metaphysics, 
and  even  pure  mathematics — are  con- 
tlnnalTy  giving  the  lie  flatly  by, their  facts 
and'conclusions  to  the  very  necessities  and 
laws  of  the  human  understanding.  Did 
the  reader  ever  study  the  '  Antinomies*  of 
Kant )  If  not,  he  shaU;  and  I  am  the 
man  that  will  introduce  Mm  to  that  study. 
There  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  set  of  quadrilles  or  reels,  in  which  old 
Mother  Reason  amuses  herself  by  dancing 
to  the  right  and  left  two  variations  of 
blank  contradiction  to  old  Mother  Truth, 
both  variations  being  irrefragable,  each 
variation  contradicting  the  other,  each 
contradicting  the  equatorial  reality,  and 
each  alike  (though  past  all  denial)  being 
a  lie.  But  he  need  not  go  to  Kant  for 
this.  Let  him  look  as  one  having  eyes 
for  looking,  and  everywhere  the  same  per- 
plexing phenomenon  occurs.  And  this 
first  dawned  upon  myself  in  the  Baruel 
case.  As  nature  is  to  the  human  intel- 
lect, so  was  Baruel  to  mine.  "SJq  all  be- 
'  lieve  in  nature  without  limit,  yet  hardly 
understand  a  page  amongst  her  innume- 
rable pages.    I  believed  in  Baruel  by  ne- 


cessity, and  yet  everywhere  my  under* 
standmg  mutinied  against  his.  Supersti^ 
tiously  I  believed  the  aggregate  of  what 
he  said:  rebeUiously  I  contradicted  each 
separate  sentence. 

But  in  Baruel  I  had  heard  only  of 
Secret  Societies  that  were  consciously 
formed  for  mischievous  ends;  or  if  not 
always  for  a  distinct  purpose  of  evil,  yet 
always  in  a  spirit  of  malignant  contradic- 
tion and  hatred.  Soon  I  read  of  other 
societies  even  more  secret,  that  watched 
over  truth  dangerous  to  publish  or  even 
to  whisper,  like  the  sleepless  dragons  that 
oriental  &ble  associated  with  the  subter- 
raneous guardianship  of  regal  treasures. 
The  secresy,  and  the  reasons  for  the  se- 
cresy,  were  alike  sublime.  The  very  image, 
unveiling  itself  by  unsteady  glimpses,  of 
men  linked  by  brotherly  love  and  perfect 
confidence,  meeting  in  secret  chambers,  at 
the  noontide  of  night,  to  shelter,  by  muff- 
ling, with  their  own  persons  interposed, 
and  at  their  own  risk,  some  soUtary  lamp 
of  truth — sheltering  it  from  the  careless- 
ness of  the  world,  and  its  stormy  igno- 
rance; that  would  soon  have  blown  it  out 
— sheltering  it  from  the  hatred  of  the 
world;  that  would  soon  have  made  war 
upon  its  life — all  this  was  superhumanly 
sublime.  The  fear  of  those  men  was  su- 
bhme;  the  courage  was'sublime;  the  steal- 
thy, thief-like  means  were  sublime;  the 
audacious  end  —  namely,  to  change  the 
kingdoms  of  earth — was  sublime.  If  they 
act^  and  moved  like  cowards,  those  men 
were  subhme;  if  they  planned  with  the 
audacity  of  martyrs,  those  men  were  su- 
bhme— ^not  less  as  cowards,  not  more  as 
martyrs;  for  the  cowardice  that  appeared 
above,  and  the  courage  that  lurked  below« 
were  parts  of  the  same  machinery. 
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'  I  could  wish  no  surer  index  of  character,  especially  a  woman's,  than  to  read  a  letter  from 
her  pen  :  not  morbid  sensibilities,  in  a  romantic  eflflision  from  one  young  lady  to  another,  or 
from  one  eveiyday  acquaintance  to  another;  but  domestic  delineations,  in  the  genuiue  outpour- 
ings of  affectionate  hearts,  from  sister  to  sister,  or  sister  to  brother,  mother  to  daughter,  or 
daughter  to  mother.  Some  of  these  I  have  more  than  once  chanced  to  see,  and  can  safely  say  no 
Tolume  of  feminine  experience  ever  printed  could  be  compared  with  them.' 

Norn  ox  MsN  AiTD  Mamnkbs  in  tbb  Old  Cuuktrt. 

Letter  from  Mrs  Burl^h,  of  BurUigh  Priory  ^  to  her  DaugJUer,  Mrs 
Brovniy  of  BarvJby^  Yorkmire, 

Lahdibis,  May  12, 18—. 
My  deab  Jane,— Time  flies  away  bo 
rapidly  here,  that  with  all  my  exer- 
tions, rising  early,  and  going  to  bed 
late,  I  can  never  get  throng  a  third 
of  the  business  I  have  to  do.  to  say 
notiiing  of  letter- writing,  whicn  I  con- 
fess amorbs  much  time. 

You  can  well  understand  all  the 
trials  and  anxieties  which  must  daily 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female  head  in 
every  family.  I  am  a  slave  to^mine, 
and  some  day  the  world  will  know  it. 
If  I  were  gone,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
the  house  would  com^  to.  I  declare 
to  you,  what  with  Henry's  extrava- 
gance, your  father's  obstmacy  about 
the  farm,  as  well  as  about  everything 
else,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  proper 
show  where  the  girls  are  concerned. 
and  managing  the  house  on  the  small 
means  I  have  at  my  conmiand,  it  is 
wonderful  I  am  alive  and  as  active  as 
I  am,  though  indeed  I  am  gone  to  a 
skeleton,  fit  for  my  shroud. 

There  has  been  a  famine  of  news 
here  aU  the  spring;  the  weather  and 
the  crops  are  duU  to  talk  of  for  ever. 
But  here  I  mav  as  well  tell  you,  that, 
after  all  I  said,  your  father  put  tur- 
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nips  in  the  large  field  (serve  him  well 
if  they  turn  out  badly);  but  this  is  a 
digression.  We  have  now  plenty  of 
conversation  •  for  the  new  clergyman 
and  his  family  are  arrived  at  the  Kec- 
tory.  Of  course,  the  world  and  his 
wile  will  call,  and  entertain  them  too, 
which  will  be  pleasant  for  our  ^Is; 
in  this  way^t  least,  they  are  quite  a 
godsend.  The  party  comprises  the 
Rev.  Dr  Wyndham,  his  wife,  two 
grown-up  daughters,  and  two  little 
ones,  about  the  sizes  of  the  Simp- 
sons. I  cannot  think  what  this  parish 
wanted  with  more  girls;  dear  me,  we 
have  enough  already:  a  few  young 
men  would  be  more  acceptable.  But 
I  suppose  we  have  all  om*  trials  to 
bear,  and  I  cannot  help  this  one,  or  1 
would.  They  were  all  in  church  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time.  Dr  Wynd- 
ham preached  a  very  good  sermon,  and 
his  daughters  wore  decidedly  pretty 
straw  bonnets;  talking  of  which  Drings 
me  near  home.  I  have  ordered  bon- 
nets at  Miss  Manly's  for  Sarah  and 
Fidelia,  of  pink  crape,  with  little  curly 
feathers  at  the  sides,  to  be  made  after 
a  Paris  pattern.  Vastly  pretty  they 
will  be,  1  have  no  doubt,  and  so  be- 
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coming,  especially  to  Sarah.  I  have 
eot  my  green  silk  dress  turned,  and  it 
looks  wonderfully  well. 

You  ask  about  the  Herberta  John 
is  still  in  India,  and  Vernon  some- 
where on  the  Continent,  I  do  not  Imow 
where.  Old  Newton  is  the  only  one 
at  Landeris,  and  you  can  well  imagine 
the  amount  of  information  she  would 
give.  She  is  twenty  times  crosser 
than  ever.  Would  you  believe  it? 
the  nasty  old  creature  would  not  let 
me  cut  a  few  sprays  of  japonica  off 
the  wall  one  day  last  week,  when 
Sarah  was  in  such  distress  for  some 
to  put  on  her  dress  and  in  her  hair 
when  going  to  Oaklands.  Of  Vernon 
Herbert  I  always  thought,  and  ever 
will,  too,  that  he  could  not  endure 
this  neighbourhood  since  your  mar- 
riage. I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
he  had  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after- 
wards; he  was  the  most  awfully-cut- 
up  man  ever  was  seen.  Mrs  Selwyn 
has  decided  on  living  in  the  village, 
and  she  has  moved  into  the  little  cot- 
tage on  the  Femley  Boad.  What  a 
fool  that  woman  has  proved  herself 
all  her  life !  Dear  heart,  if  I  were  a 
widow,  I  would  live  at  a  watering- 


place— there  would  be  some  fun  there 
—instead  of  in  this  dull  old  town. 
Dr  Price  has  bought  a  new  phaeton. 
Now  what  can  he  want  with  it?  I 
am  sure  the  old  one  was  good  enough 
for  a  single  man,  though  the  new  one 
is  a  very  genteel  and  pretty  turn-out. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  little  Patty's  eyes 
continue  so  weak:  camomile  tea  and  a 
green  veil  are  considered  excellent  re- 
medies. How  did  Johnnie's  socks  fit  ? 
It  would  be  foolish  to  knit  any  more 
if  he  has  outgrown  that  sizej  do  not 
forget  this  when  you  next  write:  you 
had.  best  send  me  one  of  those  he 
wears  for  a  pattern.  I  have  kept  my 
letter  open  to  the  last  moment,  hoping 
that  the  girls  would  be  home,  that  I 
might  ask  them  the  name  of  the  place 
those  Wyndhams  come  from,  for  I 
forget  it.  You  know  I  never  could 
recollect  names  of  places.  It  is  some 
large  manufacturing  town,  I  know; 
but  no  matter,  I  can  tell  you  a^^ain; 
and  will  now  close,  substituting  kisses 
for  yourself  and  the  children  from 
your  affectionate  mother, 

Patricia  Burleigh. 
P.^S'.  — Did  you  know  the  brown 
horse  was  sold? 


ANOTHER  LETTER. 


This  one  from  Margaret  Wyndham 
Landeris,  May  12, 18—. 

My  dear  Edward, — As  we  are 
now  a  little  settled  here,  I  am  able 
to  give  you  some  account  of  ourselves 
ana  our  doings.  I  know  Frances  has 
written  you  several  times;  yet,  re- 
membering of  old  a  propensity  she 
had  to  treating  of  the  inner  life  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  outer,  it  remains 
for  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  us  as 
we  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  in 
Landeris  Rectory  day  and  daily.  We 
are  all  very  happy,  and  quite  con- 
tented, generally  rather  idle,  the  kind 
of  idleness  Willis  writes  oi ;  you  re- 
member it  begins,  *  the  rain  is  playing 
its  soft  pleasant  tune  fitfully  on  the 
skylight.  We  enjoy  our  complete 
change  of  life  extremely — being  so 
much  separated  during  late  years  has 
made  us  only  value  each  other's  so- 
ciety the  more. 

We  pass  the  days  according  to  indi- 
vidual taste:  mamma's  employments 
during  her  leisure  moments  are,  first, 
feeding  a  flock  of  chickens  she  found 
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it  incumbent  on  her  to  purchase  at 
once  on  her  arrival,  and,  secondly, 
cutting  innumerable  slips  of  plants, 
and  setting  them  in  most  exlraordi- 
naiy  locahties;  but  truth  must  be 
toloL  they  are  not  in  as  flourishing  a 
condition  as  she  seems  to  expect  As 
for  papa,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
peculiar  bias  his  recreations  take; 
farming  I  think  will  carry  the  present 
day  at  least.  'He  is  out-of-doors  all 
day  long,  and  as  I  write,  I  can  see 
him  sauntering  up  the  garden,  in  what 
we  used  in  Ousely  long  ago  to  call  the 
'country -parson  style;'  namely,  the 
hat  droopmg  over  the  back  of  the 
head,  often  mdeed  almost  touching 
the  coat-collar  behind. 

Frances  and  I  are  particularly  busy 
fitting  up  our  own  bedroom  *  to  fanpy.' 
Your  Dook-shelves  were  the  first  article 
put  in  its  place.  And  very  well  they 
look,  only  Frances  has  a  bad  habit  of 
rearranging  the  books  incessantly, 
which  I  am  obliged  to  discourage,  and 
very  often  to  administer  a  reprimand. 
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Do  not  be  uneasy  about  her:  she  is 
very  composed  and  tolerably  cheerful, 
anci,  though  we  all  know  she  feels 
8troD£;ly,  much  does  not  appear.  I 
glYe  ner  plenty  of  employment,  and 
do  not  allow  too  long  for  saddening 
reflections.  So  cheer  up,  dear  Ed- 
ward; "to-morrow"  must  come  one 
day,  and  be  assured,  when  it  comes, 
there  will  be  no  mistake  about  its 
being  the  "right  one."  You  must  soon 
try  to  get  leave  of  absence  to  come 
and  see  us.  and  then  you  can  better 
imderstana  aU  about  this  pla6e,  of 
which  in  the  meantime  I  must  tiy  to 
give  you  some  idea. 

It  IS  perfectly  charming  in  point  of 
scenery;  of  society  I  can  say  nothing, 
for  though  there  are  a  good  many  gen- 
tlemen*s  seats  dotted  over  the  country, 
as  yet  we  have  had  no  visiters. 

Now  for  our  house,  which  is  pic- 
turesque, grey,  and  old. 

**  AcroaB  ita  antique  portioo 
Tall  ^lar- trees  their  shadowi  throw." 

It  is  almost  a  house  with  seven  gable& 
only  for  one  wing,  which  has  been  added 
in  modem  times,  with  larger  windows 
and  loftier  ceOings.  The  older  portion 
has  funny  wainscoted  rooms,  with  out- 
of-the-way  doors,  leading  into  out- 
of-the-way  passages,  or  up  steep  stairs 
into  bedrooms  fofi  of  comers  and  queer 
presses,  some  of  the  rooms  having 
sloping  roofe,  some  without,  some 
with  narrow  casement  windows,  and 
others  (in  the  newer  part)  large  and 
bayed.     I  must  not  forget  the  view 


from  our  own  window;  it  is  perfectly 
enchanting.  First  peep  down  into 
our  garden  —  flower-beds  and  fruit- 
trees  are  sloping  down  to  a  river 
which  divides  our  grounds  from  those 
belonging  to  a  very  fine  house  on  the 
other  side,  Landeris  Hall,  the  manor- 
house  of  this  parish.  Behind  the  dwell- 
ing stretch  old  woods  for  many  miles: 
farther,  blue  mountains;  and  behind 
them,  though  out  of  sight,  still  within 
a  days  joumey,  is  the  sea.  Our  house 
might  nave  served  as  a  model  for  one 
of  those  in  Mrs  Sherwood's  childish 
story-books,  and  as  to  Hhe  Hall,'  it  is 
the  perfection  of  a  'story-house.'  Atthis 
moment  there  is  exactly  the  orthodox 
amount  of  blue  smoke  curling  out  of 
one  chimney,  for  the  house  is  almost 
uninhabited,  the  family  living  abroad. 
If  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
improves  and  cultivates  the  taste  (as 
Ruskin  affirmsX  it  is  well  for  us,  lor 
we  do  require  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  cousin  tutor  of  our  town- 
life.  We  miss  you  sadly  one  and  all; 
at  meals,  papa  becomes  decidedly 
pathetic,  and  mamma  as  dolorous  as 
need  be;  to  this  add  Frances,  and  not 
unfi^uently  'gouttes  d'eau'  from 
Rose  and  Lucy,  and  you  will  see  how 
much  I  have  to  do,  to  keep  them  all 
moderately  cheerful  at  those  times 
when  your  shadow  comes  across  us 
alL  I  hear  the  trotting  of  the  post- 
boy's pony,  so  must  conclude,  with 
the  best  and  kindest  love  of,  dear 
Edward,  your  ever  aff<M^ionate  cousin, 
Maboaret  Wyndham. 
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'  I  wa0  in  oompany  with  men  and  women, 
And  heard  small  talk 
Of  Uttle  things, 
Ofpoorpursuitfl^ 
And  narrow  feelings 
And  narrow  Tiews, 

Of  narrow  minds.'— S widish  Trans.  F.  Brbmrr 
'  Whose  house  is  that  I  see? 
No^  not  the  oountv  memher's  with  the  vane ; 
Up  higher,  with  the  yew-tree  by  it,  and  half 
A  score  of  gables  t 
/omec  That's  Sir  Edward  jHead's, 

But  he^s  abroad.'— TmmrsoM. 


The  last  letter  was  but  finished,  the 
ink  of  the  signature  was  still  wet, 
when  a  little  head  appeared  at  the 
door. 

*. Margaret  and  Frances,  mamma 
sent  me  for  you.  There  is  a  lady  in 
the  drawing-room  you  are  to  come 
and  see.' 


'Who  is  she,  Lucy?' 
'  I  do  not  know;  a  visiter,  I  suppose. 
She  asked  for  you.' 

*  And  we  were  so  snug  here;  it  is  too 

S revoking.    Where  are  the  envelopes, 
lanzaret?' 

*  Please  do  not  be  long  in  going,'  said 
Lucy;  'mamma  looked  in  a  hurry. 
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Margaret,  I  can  fold  and  seal  your 
letter  for  yoiL* 

'What  do  you  mean  by  mamma 
looking  in  a  hurry  V 

*The  lady  talked  so  fast,  and  so 
loud.  I  am  sure  you  are  wanted  to 
help  poor  mamma;  that  is  the  loudest 
woman  I  ever  heard.' 

*  Did  you  hear  her  name  ? ' 

*  I  think  mamma  read  "Miss  Jones" 
off  a  card,  but  I  am  not  sure.  She 
must  live  very  near  this,  for  she 
talked  of  the  church,  and  of  seeing 
papa  going  every  day  to  the  post- 
office.  She  is  not  preth^  and  has  a 
dried-up  face  like  Aunt  Mary's.* 

*I  wish  she  had  put  off  her  visit 
till  a  little  later,'  said  Frances,  rising 
to  go  down-staire,  *  for  I  had  another 
letter  to  finish.  Some  old  maid,  of 
course,  coming  to  inspect  us  all  I 
wonder  if  ever  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  village  without  one  or  more  old 
maids  in  it ]' 

*  Take  care,'  said  Margaret;  '  you  do 
not  know  what  I  may  come  to  be.  No 
reflections  on  old  maids.' 

'  Be  a  pleasant  one,  then,  and  do 
not  pay  visits  when  you  are  not  wanted 
— before  people  are  well  into  a  new 
house.* 

'Social  duties,  as  papa  says— visi- 
ters and  visiting.' 

*My  daughters.  Miss  Jones,'  said 
Mrs  Wyndham,  as  they  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

'Indeed,'  was  the  lady's  reply,  as 
she  sprung  from  her  seat,  and  dashing 
across  the  room,  extendi  a  hand  to 
each  yoimg  lady.  She  was  an  old 
maid,  no  mistaking  one  of  the  genus; 
not  one  of  the  quiet  unobtrusive  class, 
whose  presence  is  like  a  cool  shadow 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  but  one  of  those 
tiresome,  forward,  mssy  bodies,  who 
push  themselves  in  everywhere,  and 
who  love  above  all  thmgs  to  hear 
themselves  talk. 

*  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Wyndhams 
both?  I  am  so  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  Such  a  pleasure;  was 
so  afraid  you  might  be  out;  had  heard 
you  were  early  walkers;  wanted  so 
much  to  introduce  myself  to  you  all : 
am  quite  determined  we  shall  be  all 
the  greatest  friends  possible,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Indeed,  yes, 
indeed,  you  cannot  think  how  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  this  day  for 
ever  so  long  a  time  back.    Allow  me 


to  express  my  heartfelt  gratification, 
Miss  Wyndham.' 

All  of  this  delivered  in  a  most  rapid, 
energetic  manner,  caused  the  voluble 
lady  to  pause  for  breath,  and  leave 
a  space  for  Margaret  to  give  in  return 
a  kind  of  indistinct  murmur;  which, 
being  of  a  sanguine  temperament.  Miss 
Jones  interpreted  as  a  reciprocatory 
sentiment;  and  quite  pleased,  she 
dashed  on  as  follows: — 

*  Just  as  you  came  in,  Miss  Wynd- 
ham, I  had  been  telling  your  mamma 
how  delighted  every  one  here  was  to 
hear  our  new  rector  had  a  family  (Mr 
Cooper,  our  late  one,  was  a  bachelor); 
they  would  be  such  a  delightful  ad- 
dition to  our  little  social  circle  here, 
quite  im  acquisition,  for  we  Landeri- 
Bonians  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
are  such  social  people  —  tea  parties, 
walking  parties,  working  parties,  picnic 
parties,  visiting  parties,  all  succeeding 
each  other  the  whole  year  round;  one 
never  can  be  dull  here,  so  animated, 
so  cheerful,  such  perfect  unanimity 
as  exists.  Indeed,  the  place  might 
have  served  to  give  the  idea  of  *  I&s- 
selas'  to  Dr  Johnson,  only  I  did  not 
know  it  in  his  time,  and  1  could  not 
venture  to  say  if  it  was  as  pleasant  in 
those  days;  all  I  know  is,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  like  now;  only 
there  is  no  foolish  young  man  want- 
ing over  the  mountain  —  they  have 
rather  too  much  sense  for  that.  You 
see  it  is  so  different  from  a  large  town, 
where  no  one  cares  what  becomes  of 
you;  every  one  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  concerns,  they  have  no  sym- 
pathies to  spare  for  the  "children  of 
one  common  parent,"  as  some  one 
says,  I  forget  now  who  it  was.  But 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  an  anecdote 
to  illustrate  this;  quite  a  true  one, 
I  can  assure  you,  for  I  was  the  princi- 
pal on  the  occasion  myself.  It  is  not 
like  a  great  many  capital  stories  one 
hears  told  by  such  dreadfully  common- 
place people,  as  if  such  nonentities 
ever  could  have  met  with  such  an  ad- 
venture, the  absurdity,  while  if  they 
had  made  themselves  out  the  actor  in 
some  more  moderate  tale,  probably 
half  the  company  would  be  taken  in; 
but  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  really 
happened.  I  was  once  on  a  visit  at 
Leeds,  and  I  had  taken  with  me  such 
a  pet  of  a  little  King  Charles  dog. 
Wnat  a  beauty  he  ii^as,  Eemus,  as 
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I  called  him;  you  never  saw  a  greater 
lore  than  he  was;  but  one  day  he 
got  out  of  the  door  somehow,  and 
ran  down  the  street,  and  how  it  hap- 
pened, of  course,  no  one  can  say: 
whether  the  poor  dear  was  bewildered 
by  the  noise  in  the  streets,  and  run 
down,  or  picked  u^  or  milled  into 
sausages^  or  what,  I  cannot  say;  aJl 
1  know  IS,  that  from  that  day  to  the 
present  I  never  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing more  of  him:  and  such  a  love 
of  a  collar  as  he  had  on  too.  I'll 
never  look  upon  his  like  again.' — 
(Query,  dog  or  collar.) 

*  What '  b^an  Marearet. 

'Oh,'  interrupted  Miss  Jones,  'that 
is  not  all;  the  worst  is  still  to  come. 
A  lady  who  lived  in  the  next  house 
had  met  him  turning  the  first  comer, 
and  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  even 
turning  him  towards  home^  and  ac- 
tually never  told  me  until  a  week 
after,  when  I  had  spent  half-a-guinea 
in  advertising.' 

*How  distressing!'  said  good  Mrs 
Wyndham,  in  a  sympathising  tone  of 
voice;  whether  alluding  to  the  dog, 
the  lady,  or  the  half-guinea,  history 
saithnot 

*It  would  have  been  so  different 
here,'  resumed  Miss  Jones,  patiieti- 
cally;  'evenr  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  up  about  my 
darling  little  Eemus.  That  odious 
Leeds,  I  never  can  bear  the  name  of 
it  sinee.  It  has  given  me  a  complete 
prejudice  against  large  towns,  and 
mdeed,  I  may  say  against  the  inha- 
bitants too,  so  cold,  so  selfish,  so  un- 
feeUnff.  I  think  living  in  one  quite 
enou^  to  destroy  all  kindly  feelings 
towaids  one's  fellow  -  creatures,  and 

deaden  all  sociability,  indeed  I . 

But  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Wynd- 
ham;  after  all  I  have  said,  how  stu- 
pid to  forget  that  I  heard  vou  had 
lived  in  a  town  all  your  life.  Pray 
excuse  me  —  you  will  think  I  was 
deliberately  insulting  you.  But  am  I 
correctly  informed  ?  Did  you  live  in 
a  large  town?' 

'Sometimes  in  town,  sometimes  in 
wuntry;  always  in  one  or  other,'  said 
Fiances,  with  a  twinkling  eye. 

How  unfortunate  I  was  to  make 
such  remarks,  but  you  know  that  when 
strangers  meet  for  the  first,  knowing 
nothing  of  each  other's  previous  his- 
tory, these  things  often  occur.    In- 


deed, I  have  known  duels  fought  about 
foolish  words.* 

'Foolish,  indeed,'  said  Margaret: 
'but  I  do  not  think  any  one  justified 
in  taking  offence  where  none  is  meant, 
or  taking  general  opinions  as  applied 
to  themselves  individually.' 

*  Quite  true.  Miss  Wyndham.  Pray, 
may  I  inquire  which  of  you  is  Miss 
Wyndham?  which  is  the  elder?  I 
should  be  very  much  puzzled,  when 
I  went  home  to-day,  if  any  of  my 
friends  should  ask  me  whether  the 
voung  lady  with  the  bright  brown 
hair  and  eye&  or  the  one  with  the  ex- 
tremely gentle  expression  of  counte- 
nance, were  she.' 

'  It  is  a  comfort,  I  am  siu^  to  our 
friends,'  said  Frances. '  that  we  have 
these  distinguishing  features  of  hair 
and  eyes.' 

Miss  Jones  stared  at  her  a  moment, 
uncertain  whether  the  present  bright- 
ness of  those  eyes  did  not  proofed 
from  a  little  love  of  mischief,  of  which 
the  owner  possessed  a  good  share,  or 
whether  the  extremely  gentle  coun- 
tenance did  not  express  a  little,  very 
little,  scorn;  at  any  rate  she  thought 
it  better  to  cease  sounding  for  family 
information,  though  she  much  desired 
some;  trusting  to  time  and  chance  to 
unravel  the  family  records.  There 
was  a  Httle  pause,  to  consider  what 
course  she  should  next  steer,  which 
gave  Margaret  space  to  edge  in  a  re- 
mark. 

'You  think  we  shall  be  pleased 
with  this  neighbourhood?'  she  said,  in 
rather  a  stately  tone. 

'  Like !  bless  me,  it  would  be  odd 
indeed  if  you  did  not  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  but  nevertheless  it  is  one,  that 
aU  strangers  show  reluctance  at  first 
to  come  and  reside  here,  and  are  sure 
almost  to  break  their  hearts  at  leav- 
ing. I  ought  to  know  something  of 
it,  I  have  hved  here  twenty— ahem— 
I  mean  my  mother  has,  and  I  am 
sure  we  can  both  bear  testimony  to 
the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  in  it 
For  my  part,  I  often  tell  mother,  it 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  any 
one  making  proposals  of  marriage  to 
me,  if  they  asked  me  to  live  else- 
where; that  she  must  get  a  clause  in- 
serted in  the  settlements  that  Lan- 
deris  would  still  be  my  place  of  resi- 
dence. Now,  to  give  you  an  idea  ot 
the  pleasant  kind  of  spciety  we  have 
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here,  if  the  morning  be  wet,  I  send 
Sally  (that  is  our  maid)  up  the  street 
to  Imock  at  some  friend's  door,  and  I 
slip  on  my  clogs,  take  an  umbrella, 
and  my  work-basKet,  and  run  in,  and 
we  have  such  a  pleasant  morning's 
chat,  sewing  and  talldng  in  such  a 
nice  cosy  manner,  or,  if  we  have  no- 
thing very  particular  to  do— I  mean 
work— or  no  engrossing  topic  of  con- 
versation, we  have  a  rubber  of  whist, 
which  is  very  pleasant;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain, Mrs  Wyndham,  no  one  could  see 
any  objection  to  that  Now  in  that 
nice  book  of  Bulwer's,  'My  Novel' 
(of  course  you  have  read  it),  Parson 
Dale  and  ms  wife,  and  the  squire  and 
his,  made  it  a  regular  practice,  when 
they  spent  an  evening  together,  to 
have  their  rubberj  and  that,  I  have 
often  heard  said-  is  a  "  model  book,** 
and  all  the  people  in  it  "characters," 
which  all  good  people  know  means 
they  are  to  be  imitated,  though  not,  I 
daresay,  including  Mr  Randal  Leslie, 
who  was  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the 
way  of  goodness.  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  venr  name  significant;  it 
was  smart  of  fiulwer  to  make  a  Leslie 
the  black  sheep.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir 
Edward  is  a  smart  fellow.* 

*I  scarcely  understand  your  allu- 
sion,'  said  Frances,  who  nad  looked 
much  amused  while  listening  to  the 
forazoing  programme  of  mominghours. 

*  Don't  understand !  Why,  the  Les- 
lies, to  be  sure.  One  of  the  longest 
things  I  can  remember,  is  an  old 
Irishman  who  used  to  come  to  my 
father's  when  I  was  a  child;  he  al- 
ways "fiung  one  unvarying  song,  and 
one  line  I  never  forgot—  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  Leslie  Foster."  You  may 
be  quite  sure  he  never  was  classed 
with  Old  Noll  for  nothing.  There  is 
an  old  saying  would  assort  well  with 
the  song— ^'wiow  me  your  company, 
and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are. 

*  You  mean  Cromwell  as  being  bad 
company?' 

'Certainly;  there  is  no  mistake  as 
to  his  crimes,  I  am  certain.' 

'You  are  not  one  of  those,  then, 
who  adopt  Carlyle's  view  of  his  cha- 
racter.' 

'Not  I;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
humbugs  of  the  present  day.* 

'Scarcely  eonnned  I  would  say  to 
the  present  day;  in  his  own  time  he 
had  partisans,  who  would  have  de- 


fended him  as  warmly,  though  not 
perhaps  with  as  cool  a  judgment,  or 
with  such  talent.  It  ajypears  to  me 
as  if  there  were  a  ^eat  difPerence  of 
opinion  about  the  foresaid  Oliver.' 

'That  I  grant  you  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but,  as  to  Carlyle  or  that  school 
of  writers,  don't  you  ever  fancy  they 
believe  a  word  of  those  extremes  they 
put  in  print;  not  they;  it  is  just  for 
opposition  sake.  It  is  just  the  way 
some  emigrant  from  the  Old  World 
goes  and  makes  a  settlement  in  the 

Far  West,"  and  founds  some  new 
sect,  with  religious  opinions  that  no 
one  else  ever  neard  of  before — Mor- 
monites,  or  New  Lebanonites,  or  Jan- 
senists,  or  Shakers,  or  some  equally 
absurd  name;  the  same  principle  that 
made  Horace  Walpole  attempt  the 
defence  of  Richard  the  Third.  The 
thing  is  preposterous.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  believing  what  they  allege, 
so  I  never  read  their  books;  I  do  not 
wish  to  damage  my  principles,  and  I 
hate  those  foolish  questions  that  par- 
ties split  up  about,  what  they  call 
"vital  questions,"  or  "conscientious 
scruples.  I  highly  disapprove  of 
party  spirit,  and  people  have  no  busi- 
ness with  such  irritating  ideas.' 

'But  do  you  not  think,  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  is  generally  the  case  when  there 
exists  what  you  call  "party  spirit," 
that  one  ought  to  exercise  their  rea- 
soning faculties,  not  take  things  on 
trust?  Indeed,  I  go  farther:  I  think 
any  one  culpable  who  passes  by  a 
doubtful  point,  without  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  "  nght  judgment"  Our  minds 
were  given  us  surely  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. What  is  not  right  must  be 
wrong;  I  hold  there  is  no  mediuuL* 

'I  am  afraid  you  are  prejudiced.* 

'  I  hope  not  To  avoid  that  evil,  I 
generallv  read  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion before  making  up  my  mind.  It 
is  a  kind  of  test  Besides,  if  one  meets 
with  an  adversary  in  opinion  at  any 
time,  knowing  their  ground  is  half  the 
battle.' 

'How  warlike  you  talk.  I  think 
people  ought  to  live  in  peace,  and  not 
mterfere  with  each  other's  opinions, 
but  go  their  own  w^;  perhaps  they 
are  as  right  as  you.  live  and  let  live, 
that  is  my  motto.* 

'  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  prevent 
any  one  living,'  said  Frances,  laugh- 
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ing,  'but  I  would  like  to  put  truth  as 
much  in  their  way  as  possible.  As 
to  living  in  peace,  I  fear  it  can  never 
be;  from  Cam  and  Abel  to  our  time, 
stnfe  has  been  and  will  be  sure;  if 
one  could  only  make  it  the  strife  for 
what  is  right — I  am  back  to  my  first 
remark:  what  is  not  right  must  be 
wTODg."  Certainly  one  person  cannot 
do  much,  but  that  is  no  release  from 
responsibility.  Do  you  know  Long- 
fellow's lines?— 

"  All  oommoD  things,  each  day's  erente, 
That  with  the  hoar  begin  and  end, 
Our  pleasures  and  oar  discontents. 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

We  have  not  wing»— we  cannot  soar; 
Bat  we  hare  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  alow  degrees— by  more  and  more. 
The  cloady  summits  of  our  time." ' 

*My  dear  Miss  Wyndham,  pray 
don't  run  off  with  what  I  have  said ; 
rwdly  you  go  quite  too  fast  for  me  to 
follow  yoxL  Peace  and  good-will  to 
men "  is  my  great  text,  and  I  hope  I 
have  been  dven  grace  enough  to  live 
up  to  it  Poets  are  no  great  judges 
of  common  everyday  matters;  they 
live  in  an  ideal  world  quite.  Leaving 
out  some  rather  oldfasnioned  ideas  in 
the  New  Testament,  about  having  two 
coats,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  rather 
prefer  it  as  my  guide,  instead  of  your 
new  lights  that  nave  sprung  up  so  re- 
cently in  the  western  world,  mush- 
room poets,"  as  Mr  Cooper,  our  late 
rector,  called  them.  Take  care,  Miss 
Wyndliam,  yours  does  not  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  poisonous  fungi!  Hi! 
hi!  hi!  Such  a  man  (Mr  Cooper,  I 
mean)  for  learning,  but  he  loved  the 
poets  and  writers  who  had  stood  the 
test  of  centuries,  dreamed  of  Chaucer 
by  day,  and  meditated,  I  verily  be- 
have, on  St  Chrvsostom  at  night 
They  must  have  been  always  in  his 
mind,  for  he  quoted  more  learned  old 
divines  in  his  sermons  here  than  I 
could  enumerate  from  this  until  sun- 
set, older,  for  all  I  know,  than  any  of 
the  patriarchs.  I  am  glad  he  is  not 
moved  farther  away  from  this,  only 
ten  miles.  Have  you  met  him  ye^ 
Mrs  Wyndham  r 

*  I  have  not  Dr  Wyndham  men- 
tioned having  met  him  when  he  was 
first  down  here  looking  at  the  house.' 

*I  have  no  doubt  you  will  all  be 
greatly  pleased  with  him:  he  is  so 
agreeable  in  company,  quite  descends 


like  the  heathen  deities  of  old  to 
mingle  with  mortals.  Indeed  he  al- 
ways suggests  to  me  when  I  look  at 
him  some  mythological  hero;  quite  a 
Roman  face,  a  Uttle,  very  little  of  the 
Brutus  expression  in  it,  just  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  character.  Some  peo- 
ple call  him  stem,  but  that  is  only  at 
first;  one  loses  the  idea  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  You  will  soon  see  him, 
and  vou  can  judge  for  yourselves;  he 
will  DC  over  here  to  call  shortly,  so 
will  all  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood: 

fou  will  have  some  visiters  to-day,  if 
am  not  mistaken,  and  each  succes- 
sive day,  it  is  probaole,  for  some  time. 
Mrs  Burleigh  of  "the  Priory"  is  com- 
ing to-dav;  do  you  know  her  by  ap- 
pearance r 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  Mrs  Wyndham; 
*  I  do  not  know  one  individual  in  the 
parish  from  another;  but  in  time  I 
nope  we  shall' 

No !  then,  in  that  case,  the  very 
best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  en- 
lighten you  as  to  the  who,  imd  what, 
of  the  people  you  are  likely  to  see — 
it  may  smooth  the  way  to  oetter  ac- 
quaintance.' 

*  You  are  very  kind.' 

'Let  me  see:  I  shall  begin  with 
Landeris  Hall;  there  it  is  across  the 
water.    Though  I  am  giving  it  the 

{)recedence,  I  need  not,  for  it  may  be 
ong  enough  before  you  see  any  of 
that  family.  Theyare  scattered  abroad 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  we  say  of 
the  Jews— India,  Italy,  and  Canada; 
no  one  lives  there  now  but  care-takers. 
That  place  is  the  property  of  old  Mr 
Herbert's  eldest  son,  who  got  it  after 
his  mother's  death,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  according  to  a  marriage  set- 
tlement The  old  gentleman,  as  we 
style  him,  though  he  is  not  very  old- 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
Granby;  this  property  was  hers,  and 
at  her  death,  four  or  five  years  ago, 
Mr  Vernon  Herbert  got  it  There  is 
one  other  son,  John,  who  holds  a  go- 
vernment appointment  in  India.  He 
went  out  two  or  three  years  ago.  Since 
Lady  Charlotte  Herbert's  death  they 
have  never  lived  here:  the  father  took 
some  state  appointment  in  Canada, 
and  the  owner,  Mr  Vernon,  only  makes 
flying  visits,  here  tonday  and  away  to- 
morrow, never  giving  time  for  any 
show  of  civility  towams  him.  He  al- 
ways calls  to  see  Mrs  Selwyn,  but  she 
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never  speaks  of  it  till  he  is  gone,  and 
that,  you  will  say.  is  full  late.  The 
voung  man  is  ratner  misanthropical; 
has  a  strong  dislike  to  society;  looks 
as  if  he  spent  all  his  leisure  moments 
reading  novels  of  a  dark,  mysterious 
character,  fanqring  himself  the  hero 
of  them  alL  But  you  do  not  know 
who  Mrs  Selwyn  is.  I  must  tell  you 
of  her.  She  was  the  only  dau^ter  of 
Mr  Harlowe,  who  held  this  livmg  pre- 
vious to  Mr  Cooper's  coming.  She 
married  old  Jones  Selwyn,  who  drank 
himself  to  death  about  a  year  after 
Mr  Harlowe's.  She  was  left  with  one 
little  girl;  such  a  sweet  innocent  crea- 
ture as  Nannie  Selwyn  is.  Her  pretty 
mamma  has  a  good  manv  admirers, 
but  she  looks  coldly  on  them  alL  I 
know  of  her  having  had  several  most 
advantageous  offers,  but  she  is  a  re- 
gular simpleton.  Mr  Cooper  offered- 1 
Know;  and  admiring  her  greatly,  he 
counted  on  her  love  for  her  old  home 
being  an  inducement  to  her  to  accept 
him.  But  rectory  and  rector  she  would 
not  hear  of,  ima  it  is  suspected  that 
was  what  made  him  so  anxious  for  dsa 
exchange,  to  get  away  from  this  place. 
Then  there  is  Dr  ftice,  who  almost 
breaks  his  neck  ruiming  after  her 
(speaking  figuratively,  of  course);  but 
she  looks  askance  at  him  too.  The 
doctor  is  a  nice  fellow,  very  good-look- 
ing, agreeable,  and  gentlemanlike,  in 
a  capital  practice,  drives  a  good  horse, 
gives  you  the  pleasantest  medicine  in 
the  world  if  you  are  ill,  and  well  or 
ill,  the  latest  news  in  both  town  or 
country.  To  sum  up  all,  the  doctor 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  town; 
I  do  not  Imow  what  we  would  do 
without  him.  He  would  be  a  capita 
match  for  any  one.  I  heard  he  once 
admired  Miss  Julia  Beckford,  but  her 
uncle  the  colonel,  to  whom  he  ^ve 
some  intimation  of  his  state  of  mind, 
was  very  angry,  and  swore  at  poor 
Price  for  not  Imowing  his  place  Abet- 
ter, as  if  it  was  any  sin  to  lose  his 
heart  to  the  young  lady.  But  the 
Beckfords  are  just  eaten  up  with  pride. 
It  would  occupy  me  ten  days  to  tell 
you  of  one-half  their  airs  and  impu- 
dences. I  mean,  when  I  know  Dr 
Wyndham  a  little  more,  to  ask  him, 
whenever  he  sees  the  Beckfords  in 
church,  to  give  a  touch-up  in  the  ser- 
mon about  pride.  There  are  the  father, 
mother,  two  daughters  (one  is  away 


from  home  just  now),  and  the  uncle  I 
spoke  of.  Now  these  young  ladies  are 
so  highly  educated,  so  higbiy  finished, 
such  high  artists,  such  high  musicians, 
and  hi^  riders,  or  rather  flyers,  ana 
finally  so  highly  connected,  that  for- 
sooth, though  they  honour  us  withim  oc- 
casional caQ,  they  deem  themselves  con- 
ferring a  high  compliment,  and  profess 
intimacy  only  with  the  county  families. 
Pshaw,  it  makes  one  sick  to  think  of 
their  proud  ways.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly wonderful  musicians— sing,  play, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  what  of 
that?  one  could  hear  as  good  ajB  theirs 
in  any  concert-room  in  London  for  a 
shilling  any  morning  in  the  week,  and 
no  compliment  considered,  except  on 
your  part  for  attending.  They  per- 
fectly swear  by  Sir  Henry  and  I^y 
Clare,  fell  down  and  worship  the  whole 
Granby  femily,  hunt  poor  Mr  Henry 
Duckett  to  tne  deatl^  sigh  and  flirt 
with  Sir  Stephen  Norris  and  his  bro- 
ther;— but  I  must  really  tell  you  of  the 
Norrises;  they  are  the  most  eligible 
people  I  know  for  you,  young  IjSies. 
They  live  herealmost  all  the  year  round, 
not  disappearing  annually  into  that 
aristocracy  sink,  "  the  Continent,"  as 
so  many  people  do.  They  are  both 
bachelors,  with  independent  fortunes ! 
They  are  what  is  (»lled  "their  own 
father  and  mother,"  having  no  one's 
consent  to  ask  but  the  lady's,  before 
perpetrating  matrimony. 

*  Look  out  of  the  window,  that  end 
one;  there,  towards  the  right,  appear- 
ing out  of  the  trees,  you  will  see  two 
chimneys;  those  are  the  Norrises. 
Why  do  you  smile?  Of  course,  I 
mean  the  chimneys  of  their  house.  It 
belongs  to  Sir  Stephen;  and  Mr  Ro- 
bert, who  is  the  younger,  lives  with 
him.  Mr  Robert  is  sucn  a  nice  young 
man,  so  very  good-natured  and  plea- 
sant, always  ready  to  do  anytning 
asked  of  him,  short  of  popping  the 
question.  But  I  daresay  some  day  or 
other  he  will  be  ready  to  do  that  alsa 
He  is  about  the  medium  height;  not 
what  you  would  call  re^arly  hand- 
some, out  very  tolerable  m  his  general 
appearance;  his  hair  is  what  is  called 
in  books  "Saxon."  Now  I  may  not 
be  just  the  most  competent  person  in 
the  world  to  give  an  opinion,  not  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  time  when,  as  that 
sweet  little  poem  says, 

**  In  England  the  Saxons  onoe  did  sway." 
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1  think  it  a  matter  for  little  wonder 
that  their  line  of  kings  ceased  in  Ens- 
land  as  soon  as  it  md,  if  they  at  ^ 
resemble  their  descendants,  any  that 
I  have  ever  met  with. 

'  Has  it  ever  struck  you,  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,  that  gentlemen  who  had  these 
peculiar,  flaxen -coloured  locks  were 
m  every  instance  men  of  less  under- 
standing, less  ability,  less  firmness, 
and  undoubtedly  less  common  sense, 
than  those  who  were  of  a  darker  hue? 
I  am  (^uite  convinced  of  it:  even  the 
red-haired  Norman  is  a  far  more  pre- 
ferable specimen  of  the  human  race.' 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Jones,  the  idea  is  so 
new,  I  cannot  venture  to  give  an  opi- 
nion. I  must  call  over  a  mental  mus- 
ter roll  of  all  my  gentlemen  acquaint- 
ance first;  it  \&  such  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation, that  charity  forbids  me  to 
acquiesce  too  hastily." 

Certainly  not !  tal%  as  long  as  you 
will  to  consider  the  matter,  I  never 
force  any  one  to  receive  my  opinions; 
but,  long  or  short,  you  will  come 
nmnd  to  mine  in  the  end.  But  I 
must  be  moving.  Will  you  present 
my  mother's  compliments  to  Dr  Wynd- 
ham,  that  as  we  nave  no  gentleman  at 
present  at  home  to  call  upon  him,  we 
nope  he  will  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  come  to  see  us  as  often  as 
he  can  1  My  mother  also  desires  her 
compliments  to  you,  Mrs  Wyndham; 
she  regrets  extremely  her  instbility  to 
wait  upon  you  herself;  but  the  dis- 
tance ]a  too  great  for  her  to  walk,  and 
we  have  ceased  keeping  a  conveyance. 
She  is  so  nervous,  she  cannot  endure 
to  he  driven  by  a  servant,  or  at  least 
an, ordinary  one,  so  she  is  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  our  acquaintancea  Mr 
Cooper  was  so  kind;  Brocket,  his 
man,  was  so  faithful,  so  trustworthy; 
and  when  Mr  Cooper  was  not  able  to 
call  for  her  himself,  he  used  to  send 
Brocket  and  the  phaeton  for  her;  in- 
de«l,  in  that  way,  Mr  Cooper's  re- 
moval was  a  sincere  loss  to  her.  I 
know  not  what  we  shall  do.  But  I 
hope  you  will  soon  call  and  see  her. 
My  sister  desired  her  apologies;  she  is 
suffering  from  such  a  bad  cold  at  pre- 
sent—and a  cold  in  summer  is  so  oiffi- 
cult  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  miss  her  so 
much  when  she  is  ilL  I  have  no 
one  to  walk  with;  which  reminds 
me  of  another  peculiarity  in  this 
nei^bourhood.     it  is  a  species  of 


Noah's  ark,  for  all  the  people  hunt  in 
couples.  There  are,  my  sister  and 
mjrself;  the  two  Miss  Beckfords;  the 
two  Miss  Burlei^hs;  two  pairs  of  Miss 
Whittlefields;  the  two  Mr  Norrises; 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  two 
Miss  Wyndhams.  How  well  your 
flower-beds  are  looking,  Mrs  Wynd- 
ham, and  the  monthly  roses,  too. 
Good-morning!  Mrs  Wyndham:  pray 
don't  foiget  my  respects  to  the  doctor. 
Good-morning!  Miss  Wyndham.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  appearance  of 
rain?  Don't  stir,  I  beg :  gocxi-moming.' 
And  having  fired  ner  last  volley. 
Miss  Jones  departed.  Frances  stood 
for  a  few  seconds,  watching  her  re- 
treating figure  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing among  the  elm-trees  down  the 
avenue,  till  the  last  glimpse  seen,  she 
laughed  loud  and  merrily. 

*  Why,  Frances,*  said  her  mother, 
inquiringly^  *  what  amuses  you  now?' 

Our  visiter,  mamma;  I  wonder  if 
she  is  an  ordinary  specimen  of  papa's 
new  flock !  How  she  talked^  and  wnat 
she  talked !  0  Margaret !  if  the  rest 
are  like  her,  I  foresee  we  shall  have  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  in  the  study 
of  their  characters.  Were  you  not 
sadly  inclined  to  laugh  sevem  times 
at  the  queer  things  she  said?' 

*  Now,  my  dear  Frances,'  said  her 
mother, '  you  have  a  little  propensitv 
to  satire.  I  know,  and  I  b^  you  will 
not  induke  in  it  at  the  expense  of  our 
new  neighbours.  The  world  is  full  of 
good  people,  if  we  were  not  so  child- 
ishly taken  by  the  outside,  that  we 
often  forget  to  look  for  the  kernel 
Indeed,  from  what  your  papa  has  told 
me,  the  people  are  inclmed  to  meet 
him  very  kindly,  and  I  do  say,  we 
owe  the  world  a  great  deal  of  forbear- 
ance about  people's  failings,  if  it  is  for 
nothing  else  than  to  show  some  little 
gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  we  have. 
Though  we  are  not  very  rich,  we  have 
been  permitted  to  spend  another  por- 
tion of  our  lives  together,  and  it  is 
clearly  a  duty  to  judge  mercifully  of 
our  neighbours'  foibles.  We  never 
deserved  so  manjr  blessings.  Did  you 
see  my  garden  scissors?' 

*No,  ma';  but  I  am  certain  I  see 
two  young  turkeys  moving  in  the  long 
grass.' 

*  Ah !  their  legs  will  be  broken  be- 
fore I  can  reach  them;'  and  off  went 
Mrs  Wyndham  full  charge  after  the 
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turkeys,  evidently  persuaded  in  her 
own  mind  that  these  troublesome  little 
animals  were  one  of  the  blessings  of  a 
countiy  life^  and  as  such,  should  be 
duly  appreciated. 

In  the  meantime,  Miss  Jones  had 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  village, 
binning  with  eagerness  to  discharge 
her  information-guns  at  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  she  met.  Had  she 
not  been  the  first  to  storm  the  clerical 
citadel  %  had  she  not  talked  with  the 
garrison]  could  she  not  give  the  first 
mformation  as  to  their  numbers,  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides  in  little  points 
connected  with  the  inhabitants? 

Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
a  town  like  Landeris  can  understand 
the  excitement,  the  curiosity,  the  spe- 
culation, caused  by  the  advent  of  a 
new  inhabitant.  Only  one  who  has 
lived  in  such  a  town  (for  their  name  is 
Legion)  can  understand  how  little  will 
suffice  to  set  every  tongue  in  motion. 

Now  the  coming  of  a  new  clergy- 
man may  seem  a  common,  everyday 
occurrence.  Do  we  ever  lift  a  news- 
paper, that,  under  the  head  of  *  The 
Church,'  we  do  not  see  that  from  half- 
a-dozen  to  a  dozen  cler^men  have 
been  promoted  to,  or  resigned,  or  ac- 
cepted various  posts  throughout  the 
kingdom;  and  it  reads  as  if  it  were  a 
very  little  thing  indeed.  Some  eight 
or  ten  words  contain  the  whole,  and 
yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  num- 
ber the  stars  as  to  foretell  the  various 
thoughts  and  feelings,  producing  such 
various  scenes  and  actions,  as  may 
be  called  forth  by  the  pastofs  daily, 
weekly,  and  hourly  ministrations.  One 
day  in  every  seven  the  clergyman  be- 
comes the  most  prominent  mdividual 
—the  day  on  which  the  first  com- 
mandment given  to  man  in  Paradise 
leaves  leisure,  and  the  ears  open  for 
the  receptacle  of  words  which  tne  wise 
man  tells  us,  *  when  spoken  in  due  sea- 
son, how  good  are  they;'  words  which, 
if  put  rightly,  with  the  right  blessing 
of  the  Most  High,  will  ring  out  again, 
gloriously  and  joyfully,  not  only  in 
the  next  six  days'  tou  and  trouble, 
but  through  *  ag^  yet  unborn.* 

Is  it,  then,  a  little  thing  the  com- 
ing of  one  among  these  people?  Is 
his  post  so  unimportant,  his  influence 
BO  hght,  that  we  should  call  it  a  thing 
of  no  moment?    Oh  no;  God  forbid ! 

In  saying  dl  this,  I  do  not  mean 


that  this  feeling  was  what  produced 
the  commotion  in  Landeris  on  this 
occasion.  One  or  two  may  have  had 
a  few  passing  thoughts  such  as  these, 
but  the  majority  were  *  mentally  near- 
sighted:' and  when  that  is  the  case. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  no  optician  in  all 
the  world  who  could  supply  the  want 
that  nature  left,  and  education  failed 
to  supply. 

Every  one  in  the  world  requires 
some  object  of  interest  in  life,  women 
as  well  as  men;  and  the  formation  of 
character  depends  in  no  slight  degree 
on  what  that  object  may  have  been 
during  early  years— the  time  when 
(there  admits  no  second  opinion)  habits 
of  thought  and  action  are  most  easily 
formed.  Those  who  have  health, 
wealth,  and  friends  in  superfluity, 
must  find  difierent  objects  from  those 
who  have  a  scanty  supply  of  any  of 
the  three.  The  flrst  have  means  at 
command  to  procure  change  of  scene 
and  occupation,  which  prevent  them 
centring  all  their  ideas  on  one  focus. 
From  pure  ignorance  of  the  wants  of 
others,  this  class  is  more  frequently 
a  selfish  one  than  that  of  a  lower  so- 
cial order,  whose  struggle  year  after 
year  for  life — life  to  be  merely  sus- 
tained— is  all  th^hr  toil  can  compass; 
and  yet  they  are  unselfish  in  the 
midst  of  alL  People,  who  never  knew, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  one  hour 
of  self-gratification,  can  still  find  time 
to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  help  some 
one  more  weary  than  themselves. 
Feeling  begets  feeling;  and  while  each 
year  sees  some  grown  more  narrow- 
hearted,  more  seff-centred,  the  sphere 
of  interest  of  others  is  widening, 
stretching  to  hundreds  to  whom  even 
sympathy  is  grateful  This  is  a  noble 
class:  as  such  I  have  ever  found  it; 
but  there  is  a  third,  or  rather  a  me- 
dium one,  who  are  not  rich  enough  to 
command  the  occupations  and  mte- 
rests  of  the  wealthy,  nor  poor  enough 
to  make  their  daily  struggle  absorb- 
ing—a numerous  class,  who  feed  the 
fire  of  their  minds  with  petty  deeds 
and  frivolous  words;  who  regard  each 
passing  event  as  important  according 
to  the  food  it  yields  their  babbling 
tongues  J  who  live,  like  the  great  fishes, 
by  preymg  on  the  smaller  fry;  and  to 
this  cormorant  class,  I  am  forced  to 
confess,  many  of  the  Landerisonians 
belong. 
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'Actions,  looks,  words,  stops,  form  the  alphabet  by  which  you  sprfl  characters.*— Lav ater. 

•Frirolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  laborious  attention  to  little  objects,  which  neither 
require  nor  deserve  a  iB^nent's  thought,  lower  a  man,  who  finom  thenoe  is  thought  (and  not  un- 
justly) incaaable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Retz  very  sagaciously  marked  out  Cardinal 
Chigi  for  a  Uttle  mind,  from  the  moment  he  told  him  he  had  wrote  three  yean  with  the  same 
pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  food  one  still.' — ^Lord  CuBOTsaFiJCLn. 


It  was  my  first  intention  to  have 
given  the  reader  at  once  a  glimpse  of 
several  others  of  Dr  Wyndnam  s  pa- 
rishioners who  made  their  first  calls 
at  the  Rectoiy  that  sunny  Monday 
morning — ^to  introduce  them  to  the 
pnhlie  as  they  were  first  introduced  to 
the  Wyndhams;  leaving  each  party  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  thus  aUow 
tne  discerning  stranger  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  ^lis  design  has, 
however,  been  abandoned,  it  having 
heen  deemed  advisable  to  follow  the 
steps  of  Miss  Jones,  as  she  wended 
her  way  towards  the  village.  Grood 
Miss  Jgnes,  have  you  considered 
where  you  will  go  f&sti  This  may 
seem  a  light  matter,  one  of  but  slight 
importance  to  the  world  at  kr^;  but 
if  any  one  would  deem  it  so,  it  is  re- 
spectfully insinuated  here  that  this  is 
not  the  case;  it  was  most  important 
It  was  nec^sary  that  the  world  she 
moved  in  should  know  that  she  had 
heen  before  them  and  all  others  in 
ohtaming  information  about  the  new 
family— not  alone  that  she  should  be 
first,  out  that  they  should  know  she 
had  been  so.  On  she  walks,  eagerly 
and  determinedly. 

First  house,  Mr  Simpson's  (banker). 
My  dear  Miss  Jones,  you  need  scarcely 
knock  at  the  door,  for  Mrs  Simpson 
has  seen  your  approach  from  her  oed- 
room  window,  as  she  and  her  very 
promisiDg  young  family  are  preparing 
for  a  senes  of  morning  calls,  among 
others,  on  the  *  Wyndhams.'  So  the 
servant  says,  *Not  at  home.'  Oh, 
shortsighted  Mrs  Simpson!  Miss 
Jones  is  often  very  tiresome,  often 
very  curious,  often  very  intrusive;  but 
what  have  you  not  lost  to-day  1  Se- 
veral volumes  of  observation,  with  an 
encyclopsedia  of  notes—  authoress  and 
arranger,  the  fair  Matilda  herself  I 
know  you  are  a  learned  lady— that  is, 
as  the  ladies  in  this  place  go;  that 
learning  te  the  amount  of  a  large  sum 
annually  had  been  put  inte  your  head 
during  your  youthful  years  by  your 
exultant  parents;  and  yet,  withal,  I 
have  heard  you  very  often  complain 


of' the  annoyance  of  meeting  strangers 
—'they  are  so  hard  to  talk  to;'  audit 
would  have  been  a  vast  relief  to  have 
heard  from  your  friend  'what  they 
talked  about  But  you  did  not  know, 
and  now  it  is  too  late.  I  once  heard 
of  a  German  doctor,  who  wrote  a  work 
in  five  voliunes,  to  prove  that  the  hu- 
man mind  was  so  constituted  by  na- 
tural infirmities,  that  onoe  in  every 
seven  days  man  did  one  foolish  act, 
and  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours 
said  one  foolish  thing.  It  may  be 
true  or  not:  I  am  not  competent  to 
judge;  for  if  it  is,  I  must  oe  one  of 
those  extravafi^t  individuals  who  are 
always  exceeding  their  allowance;  and 
never  having  rewi  the  book,  I  cannot 
tell  whether  the  doctor  devoted  any 
'  chapters  to  this  class  or  not  I  be- 
lieve he  says  that  a  portion  of  common 
sense  is  divided  among  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people— unevenly,  it  is  true; 
but  this  is  necessary,  to  account  for 
the  deficiencv  in  some,  and  superabun- 
dance in  others;  for  some  one  must 
be  in  want,  if  vou  have  more  sense 
than  your  neighbours.  My  object,  in. 
mentioning  the  matter  here,  was  to 
adduce  some  comfort  for  poor  Mrs 
Simpson.  Cheer  up,  good  woman! 
At  the  worst,  your  deeds  are  franked 
for  a  week,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  your  unruly  member  for 
another  day  and  night;  that  *  not  at 
home'  to  Miss  Jones  has  done  it  alL 

Meanwhile  Ikliss  Jones  goes  on,  until 
she  stops  before  a  pretty  cottage.  She 
opens  tne  gate,  and  walks  boldly  up 
to  the  drawing-room  window,  whiclL 
being  open,  admits  of  a  clear  view  of 
the  interior.  A  young,  almost  childish- 
looking  lady,  in  a  widow's  dress,  is  sit- 
ting beside  a  sofa,  watehing  earnestly 
a  little  child^  who  is  sleeping  on  it 
Sunny  -  lookmg  curls  were  hanging 
partly  over  her  cheeks,  which  were 
Dummg  with  two  crimson  spots. 
There  was  no  mistaking  how  very  ill 
the  child  was:  the  look  on  the  lady's 
face  alone  would  have  told  that 

The  darkening  of  the  window  made 
her  turn  round,  and  on  meeting  the 
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intruder's  gaze,  she  sprang  up  hastily, 
with  a  warning  gesture  for  silence, 
and  hurried  to  the  door,  fearing  her 
visiter  might  address  her  through  the 
window,  and  by  her  voice  disturb  the 
little  sleeper. 

*How  do  you  do,  Mrs  Selwyn? 
How  is  your  little  one  to-day  ? ' 

*Very  ill— no  better.'  The  poor 
mothers  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as 
she  spoke.  *She  has  not  slept  all 
night,  tossing  from  side  to  side,  so 
restless  and  feverish,  and  moaning  in- 
ceasantlv.  I  brought  her  to  the  sofa, 
to  try  if  the  change  would  be  of  any 
use,  and  the  cool  air  seems  to  have 
soothed  her.  She  is  sleeping  quite 
soundly.  I  hope  it  may  do  her  good 
—it  is  so  many  nights  since  she  has 
had  a  good  sleep.' 

How  many  nights  it  was  since  she 
had  slept  herself  she  did  not  say;  but 
how  little  thought  was  given  to  that ! 

'  Perhaps  it  may,'  said  Miss  Jones. 
*  Has  Dr  Price  seen  her  to-day  ?  * 

*  Yes,  but  he  merely  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  if  I  found  she  wandered  at 
all,  to  send  over  for  him ;  and  he  looked 
so  grave,  I  had  no  courage  to  ask  him 
anything  more.' 

Matilda  looked  rather  discomfited. 
She  had  called  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
joying a  little  gossip  with  the  pretty 
widow,  and,  even  had  she  had  the 
want  of  feeling  to  introduce  indif- 
ferent matters  at  such  a  time,  she 
saw  it  would  be  an  appeal  to  deaf 
ears.  Mrs  Selwyn's  world  was  in  the 
drawing-room  that  day. 

Miss  Jones  tried  a  few  more  con- 
ventional remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  child;  but  they  were  from  the 
lips,  and  a  spring  with  such  a  shallow 
source  must  soon  cease  to  flow.  Mrs 
Selwyn's  manner,  though  perfectly 
well-bred,  as  every  innate  lady's  must 
be,  showed  so  clearly  her  impati- 
ence to  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
that  the  visiter  saw  she  must  either 
relinquish  her  first  intentions,  or  in- 
troduce the  subject  at  once;  and  the 
laat  course  bemg  undoubtedly  the 
pleasanter,  she  brought  it  forward  at 
once,  and  after  some  preliminary  re- 
marks^ weut  on  to  say— 

*  I  like  the  Wyndhams  very  much. 
They  all  seem  very  agreeable,  pleasant 
people.  The  girls  are  both  in  appear- 
ance particularly  plain;  but  still  thev 
looked  nice,  they  were  so  well-dressed, 
and  spoke  so  well    We  have  become 


the  greatest  friends  just  at  once.  I 
am  sure  they  will  prove  quite  an  ac- 
quisition. They  have  the  house  very 
neat  They  seem  to  have  a  great 
quantity  of  books,  for  I  saw  some 
great  chests  in  the  hall  as  I  went j  in, 
and  I  said  to  the  servant,  perhaps  I 
was  come  too  soon,  that  they  were  not 
settled  enough  to  see  visiters.  She 
said,  "  Oh  yes;  it  was  only  her  master's 
books,  the  yoimg  ladies  had  not  had 
time  to  arrange. '  Ann  could  not  go 
with  me,  so  I  was  alone;  and  I  saw 
Mrs  Wyndham  and  two  grown-up 
daughters,  and  two  others  who  will 
soon  be  on  the  high  road  to  promo- 
tion. Mrs  Wyndham  seems  a  lady- 
like person.  The  doctor  was  not  withii, 
so  I  missed  him;  but  I  liked  him  very 
much  on  Sunday.  I  believe  you  did 
not  hear  him,  but  I  hope  you  soon 
will  Oh,  he  touched  up  hypocrites 
famously!  But  did  I  not  tell  you  before 
of  that?  Wereyou  out  to-day  1  No! 
Then  perhaps  you  will  walk  with  me 
to  the  Priory  1  How  stupid  I  am 
growing !  I  should  have  remembered 
you  could  not  leave  little  fairy  in- 
doors. Good-morning,  Mrs  Selwyn. 
I  may  take  a  few  roses,  I  am  sure. 
My  mother  is  so  fond  of  them,  she 
will  quite  enjoy  a  few  fresh  ones.' 

The  morning  had  by  this  time  ad- 
vanced to  mid-day,  and  was  so  far  on 
the  verge  of  eventide,  that  Miss  Jones 
judged  it  best  to  turn  her  steps  home- 
ward, where  she  knew  that  one  in- 
habitant at  least  would  receive  her 
intelligence,  and  devour  the  particu- 
lars, with  avidity.  I  do  not  mean  her 
mother,  for  she  was  one  of  the  most 
placid,  dozing  nonentities  of  old  ladies 
ever  met  with.  The  ruling  passion  of 
her  life  was  the  practice  of  economical 
housekeeping;  and.  save  a  new  receipt 
for  somfe  cheap  disn,  or  a  rise  in  the 
markets,  nothing  seemed  to  stir  old 
Mrs  Jones  from  her  easy-chair  (men- 
tally as  well  as  corporeally  easy), 
while  she  allowed  her  daughters  full 
control  over  their  words  and  actions. 
How  far  this  system  had  produced 
beneficial  results,  is  left  for  the  read- 
ers to  form  their  own  judgment.  It 
was  to  her  sister  Ann  that  Matilda 
looked  for  sympathy  and  assistance 
in  minor  matters,  and  to  her  she  has- 
tened, as  she  sat  with  her  mother  at 
work  in  their  little  drawing-room,  the 
windows  of  which  commanded  a  first- 
rate  view  of  a  tirBt-rate  shop,  and  one 
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or  two  first-rate  houses  of  one  or  two 
first-rate  people,  in  a  first-rate  street 
of  I^tnderis.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  small  wonder  that  Miss  Jones  con- 
sidered herself  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  a4jective  so  often  applied  alove, 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  in  connec- 
tion with  herself  and  her  family. 

She  entered  the  room,  and  unt3dng 
her  bonnet-strings,  in  order  to  assist 
her  rapid  delivery,  literally  disgor^ 
the  information  she  had  that  mommg 
collected,  for  the  edification  of  her  mo- 
ther and  sister:  to  sum  up  all,  nothing 
was  left  unsaid  that  could  be  said  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  and  she  finished 
up  with  a  scream  at  the  old  lady. 

*  And,  ma\  I  hinted  at  them  taking 
yon  out  to  drive;  but  it  didn't  take; 
they  are  every  one  as  dull  as  there  is  an j- 
need  for,  not  one  individual  looked  as  if 
she  understood  what  I  meant  to  be  at.* 

*Veiy  likely  not;  but,  indeed,  my 
dear,  I  did  not  expect  they  would  do 
anything  of  the  kmd;  Mr  Cooper  was 
quite  dmerent.  Of  course,  Matilda, 
any  little  civility  he  ever  showed  us 
was  on  Ann's  account :  this  is  a  totally 
different  matter;  *  and  Mrs  Jones  knit 
on,  quite  unmoved,  until  a  burst  of 
passion  from  Ann  caused  her  to  sus- 
pend her  labour,  and  look  inquiringly 
nom  one  daughter  to  the  other. 

'Don't  name  him  ever  with  me,  if 
you  please,  ma*;  it  is  really  more  than 
I  can  bear;  though  I  have  long  since 
given  him  over  as  impracticable,  it  is 
enough  to  rouse  Job,  to  think  of  all  I 
have  done,  and  all  I  have  gone  through, 
on  his  account,  and,  after  all,  to  find 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  would  be  as 
easy  to  move;  after  I  had  done  all  in 
the  power  of  a  woman  to  do,  to  find 
myself  left  here  in  this  odious  dull 
house,  with  nothing  to  divert  one's 
thoughts  fcom  the  whole  affair,  but 
Matilda  satirising  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  even  their  dogs  and  cats, 
for  ner  own  amusement.  In  all  the 
world,  in  every  circle  of  socie^,  there 
is  nol^  cannot  be,  a  more  miserable, 
despicable  creature  than  a  disappointd 
woman,  the  jest  of  one  sex,  and  the 
Bcom  of  the  other,  a  hatred  to  herself, 
and  a  burden  to  her  friends.  I  never 
read  in  any  paper  of  a  woman  com- 
mitting suicide,  out  tiie  thought  comes 
over  my  mind  at  once  that  "  canker- 
worm"  should  be  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury;  it  is  that,  and  nothing 
else,  ddl  it  by  what  name  they  may. 


'Oh,  Ann !  Ann !  think  what  you 
are  saying.' 

*I  do  think;  I  have  thought  of  it 
often  enouidi,  and  long  enoi^h,  God 
knows;  and  what  is  more,  that  odious 
Mrs  Selwyn  is  the  cause  of  my  failure. 
How  conuaUy  I  detest  that  woman ! 
I  hate  the  sight  of  her  ninny  face;  I 
cannot  endure  the  sound  of  her  voice ! 
Oh !  if  anything  or  any  person  could 
or  would  take  her  out  oi  the  parish, 
how  thankful  I  would  be.  I  wish 
she  would  marry  a  knife-grinder,  or  a 
Methodist  preacher,  or  a  travelling 
tinker,  any  itinerant  trade  that  would 
remove  her  hated  presence.' 

'I  declare,  Ann,'  said  Mrs  Jones, 
'you  are  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion to-day.  What  failed  ?  You  are 
a  profound  problem.' 

^  What  failed  1  Why,  Matilda  knows 
I  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  please 
Mr  Cooper.  I  taught  in  the  Sunday 
School;  I  gave  up  dancing,  and  wore 
high  dresses;  I  sang  in  ^urch,  and 
read  the  responses;  I  cut  out  for  the 
Clothing  Society :  I  got  all  the  parish 
blankets  washed,  and  oversaw  the 
doing  of  them  myself;  I  cut  all  the 
school  children's  hair,  and  banded  my 
own;  I  got  up  a  memorial  asking  for 
a  course  of  sermons  on  the  'Lives  of 
the  Fathers',  because  I  knew  he  had 
a  series  ready  written  on  hand;  I — I 

'    And  here,  between  spite,  and 

passion,  and  overcharged  feelings,  all 
combined,  Ann  burst  mto  tears,  while 
Mrs  Jones,  who  hated  all  'scenes'  on 
principle,  took  the  opportunity  to  slip 
unperceived  out  of  the  room. 

During  tiiese  remarks  Matilda 
walked  to  the  window,  and  com- 
menced drawing  the  sun-blind  up  and 
down  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
have  led  a  looker-on  to  suppose  that 
her  well-being  for  days  to  come  de- 
pended on  her  success  in  fixing  the 
tassel  in  the  exact  centre  of  a  parti- 
cular pane  of  glass,  accompanying  her 
labour  at  intervals  with  various  ad- 
monitory and  remonstrative  remarks 
to  her  sister,  who  still  sobbed  hyste- 
rically on  the  sofa. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  taste  for  pri- 
vate theatrious,  Ann;  such  admirable 
acting  is  quite  thrown  away;  your 
audience  is  far  more  select  than  nu- 
merous. There  is  a  certain  degree 
of  tragedy  that  amounts  to  comedy. 
Pn^r,  bring  out  a  handful  of  the  bands, 
and  the  whole  scene  will  be  complete; 
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it  is  a  pity,  I  grant,  that  you  did  not 
get  the  clerical  bands,  or  the  banns 
either !  Ha !  ha !  Let  me  know  when 
you  have  finished,  as  I  have  something 
rational  to  say.  By  the  way,  there  is 
Annette  Holmdon  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street:  she  is  gone  into  the 
Manlvs'; 

*  Oh,  Matilda,  how  can  you  talk  so, 
when  you * 

'Talk  how?  I  am  astonished  at 
your  blind  folly;  the  idea  of  blaming 
poor  Mrs  Selwyn  for  what  you  did 
yourself,  through  the  lady  for  whom 
you  designed  the  honour  of  being  your 
sister-in-law.  Don't  you  remember 
the  day  Miss  Cooper  advised  home- 
knit  Angola  stockings  as  the  best  for 
winter  wear,  and  you  gave  a  laughing 
glance  at  me?  I  know  she  observed 
you;  and  I  thought  at  the  time  what 
folly  it  was  of  you.  when  you  knew  I 
was  not  in  the  haoit  of  letting  such 
lokes  pass  unobserved.  She  was  not 
Dlind,  whatever  you  may  be  now;  and 
depend  upon  it,  she,  and  no  other, 
was  the  motive-power  against  ^ou.' 

*  Blind  I  may  be,  but  dumb  I  am 
not.* 

*  I  can  testify  to  that.' 

*And  I  will  say  you  are  the  most 
heartless,  unfeeling  sister  ever  any  one 
had;  you  have  no  more  heart  than  the 
poker,  and  you  think  every  one  else 
ought  to  be  the  same;  you  deserve 
some  time  to  be  made  to  feel  a  deeper 
blow  than  you  ever  knew  befora  I 
wish  most  sincerely  that  Dr  Price 
would  go  and  marry  Mrs  Selwyn;  we 
should  then  see  what  you  would  do 
without  your  chevalier  errant* 

*  You  are  pleased  to  be  even  more 
absurd  to-day,  Ann,  than  I  ever  re- 
member you  to  have  been  in  all  your 
life  before.  Do  not  for  one  moment 
deceive  yourself  that  I  have  any  la- 
tent designs  on  Monsieur  le  Phydcien; 
I  hope  I  nave  more  sense;  but  he  is 
very  useful  to  me;  he  brings  me  a 


world  of  information,  is  in  fact  i 
sary  to  me  at  present;  and,  to  sum 
up  all,  he  is  amusing;  and  you  cannot 
but  allow  that  that  in  itself  would 
suffica  I  advised  those  Miss  Wynd- 
hams  to  set  their  caps  at  him,  teilin^ 
them  how  very  eligible  he  was,  and 
all  that  sort  of  tmng.  if  tb^  but 
do  it,  I  will  be  contend  perfectly;  it 
would  be  high  fan.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  (this  is  und^  the  rose),  I  do  not 
think  we  will  have  mudi  comfort  with 
these  people.  One  cannot  make  them 
out  just  in  one  visit,  but  I  mistake 
greatly  if  they  are  not  very  stand-off 
kind  of  people,  that  one  never  would 
feel  quite  intimate  with;  and  any  ad- 
vances I  made  towards  family  inquiries 
were  received  in  a  most  discouraging 
way,  as  if  they  did  net  choose  to  give 
one  any  information.  They  are  far 
better  suited  for  the  Beddbrd  clique 
than  for  ours,  though  we  must  pre- 
vent that,  if  we  can.  We  are  much 
nearer  them,  and  we  will  not  leave 
any  civility  untried  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  key  of  the  postern  ^te  of 
Castle  Clericus;  we  have  found  it  use- 
ful before  this.  I  was  veiy  sorry  you 
would  not  come  with  me  to-day;  in 
my  opinion,  you  are  keeping  up  a  very 
unnecessary  fuss  about  your  wounded 
feelings.  There  were  so  many  tbinss 
I  had  intended  to  say  to  the  Wynd- 
hams,  and  I  only  remembered  them 
on  the  way  home.  K  now,  for  in- 
stance, I  had  said  something  about 
my  brother,  the  artillery  officer,  that 
would  have  sounded  welL  or  about 
my  sister,  Mrs  Compton  of  Compton 
Rising,  that  would  have  at  once  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  we  were 
people  of  some  consequence.' 

'It  would,  but  we  will  have  other 
opportunities.' 

We  must  make  the  old  lady  give  a 
party  for  them,  whenever  they  maJce 
their  call.  I  hope  that  will  lie  soon, 
for  I  do  like  being  first  in  the  field' 


CHAPTEK  IV.— A  FEW  MOKE  MORNING  VISITERS. 

'  It  is  the  mynd  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 
^  That  maketh  wretch  or  hnppie,  rich  or  poore ; 

For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will. 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store ; 
And  other,  that  hath  little,  asks  no  ipore, 
But  in  that  little  is  both  rich  and  wise ; 
For  wisdome  is  most  riches.' — Spehser. 

'  The  extreme  pleasure  we  take  in  talking  of  ourselves^  should  make  us  fear  that  we  give  Terj 
little  to  those  who  listen  to  us.'— La  Roohefougauld. 


*Now,  Annette,  you  must  tell  me 
who  are  in  the  room,  and  do  every- 


thing that  is  polite  for  both  of  us;  you 
must  be  more  than  my  eyes  to-day.' 
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'  I  will  try,  dear  grandmamma.' 

*  I  do  not  think  so  much  about  be- 
ing blind,  when  I  have  nothing  to  do 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  events;  but 
gomg  to  see  these  strange  people  tries 
me  not  a  little.  I  am  better  among 
home  folks.' 

*I  hope  they  will  soon  be  home 
folks  to  us,  that  you  may  get  over 
tiiat  feeUng.  •  Do  not  forget  we  were 
both  determined  to  like  Dr  Wyndham 
and  his  family  verv  much;  you  know 
we  agreed  upon  that,  after  we  came 
from  church  yesterday.' 

'I  remembier  it,  little  woman,  and 
that  this  visit  to-day  was  my  own 
proposition,  too;  but  when  you  are  as 
old  as  I  am,  you  will  know  what  it 
is  to  dislike  meeting  strangers.  I 
pray  you  may  never  m  helpless  as  I 
am;  what  makes  it  worse  to  me,  ^o- 
ing  into  any  company,  I  grow  quite 
nervous.' 

*  We  might  sit  down  and  rest  here 
for  a  little.  But,  grandmamm^  you 
must  think  of  those  mild  faces  I  told 
you  of,  and  not  be  afraid  of  theuL* 

'Ah,  child!  you  must  not  think  I 
complain;  but  there  are  times  when  I 
feel  my  blindness  very  keenly.' 

The  old  and  young  lady— seventy 
and  seventeen — sat  on  a  felled  tree 
in  Landeris  wood.  It  was  a  shorter 
way  to  the  Rectory  from  the  village, 
and  so  much  pleasanter:  along  the 
road,  the  May  sun  was  stronj^ly  beam- 
ing; here  in  the  woods  it  leU  softly 
through  the  pleasant  green  foliage, 
and  the  branches 

*  Waved  tiieir  long  arms  to  and  fro. 

And  where  the  sunshine  darted  tnrongh, 

Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  bine, 
In  long  and  sloping  lines.' 

The  bright  green  moss  springing  un- 
der foot  was  a  lovely  change  from  the 
parched  footway  of  the  commoner 
road,  and  as  the  birds  carolled  joy- 
ftiUy  overhead,  and  meny  squirrels 
swung  themselves  from  bough  to 
bough,  even  a  blind  lady  of  seventy 
years  of  age  might  be  tempted  into 
the  beUef  she  had  over-reckoned  the 
days  of  her  pilgrimage.  Mrs  Holm- 
don's  had  been  a  long  one,  though 
not  all  the  days  of  it  so  dark  as  the 
latter  ones  had  been.  Her  blindness 
was  of  later  years;  a  long  illness,  the 
result  of  attendance  on  the  death-bed 
of  a  beloved  daughter,  had  brought 
her  ahnost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 


and  so  injured  the  nerves  of  the  eye, 
that  sight  was  gone  for  ever,  almost 
before  the  physicians  had  perceived 
it  in  danger.  With  her  Dved  the 
light,  reaUy,  not  figuratively,  of  her 
old  age— her  grand-daughter,  Annette 
Holmdom  a  fresh,  ioyous,  loving  girl, 
who  Uvea  but  for  her  aged  relative's 
comfort,  and  thought  no  day  so  well 
spent  as  when  some  little  incident  in 
it  had  given  the  old  lady  gratification. 
Presently  they  reached  the  Rec- 
tory, and  were  shown  to  the  drawing- 
roouL  Mrs  Wyndham  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  there.  Dr  Wvndham  had 
called  the  attention  of  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  Mrs  Holmdon,  the  pre- 
vious day;  he  had  heard  of  her,  and 
on  relating  what  he  knew  to  his 
family,  they  were  naturally  enough 

E repaired  to  regard  the  grave,  quiet, 
lind  old  ladjr  with  no  small  interest 
—they  recognised  her  at  once  as  she 
approached  the  house. 

Mrs  Holmdon's  nervousness  vanished 
at  once  under  the  gentle  reception  of 
her  hostess,  whose  quiet  tact  set  all 
her  apprehensions  at  once  to  rest 
Miss  Holmdon  took  her  seat  beside 
Miss  Wyndham's  work-table,  and  con- 
versation flowed  freely  on  all  sides. 

*Did  you  find  it  verv  warm.  Miss 
Holmdon?  vou  walkea  all  the  way 
from  the  village?' 

*  We  did.  but  we  came  through  the 
wood,  whicn  made  the  distance  shorter, 
as  well  as  pleasanter.' 

*  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  way 
through  the  wood.' 

*Not  a  public  one;  but  the  Her- 
berts are  good  enough  to  allow  grand- 
mamma to  use  the  path  when  she 
chooses,  and  when  the  family  are  from 
home  we  often  do  so.' 

*  It  is  a  fine  wood.' 

*  You  should  walk  through  it,  to  see 
its  beauties;  there  are  oaks  there  that 
were  full-  grown  at  the  time  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  besides  some  trees , 
of  a  size  that  might  seem  fabulous  if 
I  mentioned  them.' 

*  Like  Widter  Scott's  woods;  I  mean 
those  in  his  novels.' 

*  Quite.    Oh,  they  are  royal  trees !' 

'  How  much  the  view  we  have  from 
our  windows  owes  to  the  said  trees ! 
the  green  of  the  pine  is  so  fresh,  and 
the  oaks  are  so  luxuriant' 

*  Are  you  fond  of  the  country  V 
'Passionately;  and  where  there  is 
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such  loveliness  all  round  as  there  is 
here,  it  is  Paradise.* 

*Then  you  will  come  to  love  this 
place  before  lone.  It  is  a  quiet  spot, 
and  so  retired,  that  people  must  learn 
to  look  within  themselves  for  their 
pleasures,  and  not  be  dependent  on 
public  amusement;  of  that  there  is 
none  here,  unless  you  except  the  usual 
gossip  of  a  country  town. 

*  We  are  willing  to  do  without  such 
excitement  as  that,"  said  Frances. 
'  If  you  knew  the  sense  of  repose  that 
BtesLls  over  one  after  the  bustle  of  a 
large  town,  when  down  in  some  quiet 
nook  by  the  river  side,  you  would 
know  what  a  luxury  peace  is.  I  have 
hardly  begun  to  believe  it  real  yet.' 

'You  will  have  time  enough  for 
that.  I  am  very  glad  you  like  that 
sort  of  life,  for  there  are  not  many 
people  here  who  do,  and  my  chief  plea- 
sures are  found  in  such  quietness  as 
you  speak  of.* 

'Yes,'  said  Mrs  Holmdon,  in  reply 
to  a  remark  of  Mrs  Wyndham's,  'I 
know  your  house  very  well;  I  know 
every  point  in  the  view;  except  you 
have  changed  the  forms  of  the  nower- 
beds,  I  know  them  too.  I  was  not 
always  blind;  it  has  been  a  thing  of 
late  years;  and  God  has  spared  some 
senses  to  a  most  merciful  extent,  and 
my  memory  is  unimpaired.  I  knew 
this  house  in  Mr  Marlowe's  time. 
His  wife  had  been  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  always  looked  upon  her 
daughter,  now  Mrs  Selwyn,  as  an  es- 
pecial charge,  after  my  own  children 
were  grown  up,  and  gone  out  into  the 
world-' 

'Does  not  Mrs  Selwyn  live  in  this 
neighbourhood  still  ?' 

'She  does;  but  her  marriage  was 
one  I  never  liked,  and  though  we  are 
good  friends,  still  she  is  shy  of  me, 
and  no  longer  the  child  she  used  to 
be  to  me.  May  I  ask  to  whom  my 
grand-daughter  is  talking  just  now?' 

*  To  my  two  daughters.' 

*  Are  they  grown  up  V 

A  genial  laugh  from  the  three  young 
ladies,  at  some  brilliant  sally  from 
PVances,  almost  covered  the  reply, 
'They  are.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  Annette  laugh 
in  that  gay  way,  it  is  more  suitable  to 
her  years  than  the  monastic  Hfe  she 
leads  with  me;  but  she  persists  that 
she  likes  it,  and  I  dread  any  change 


so  much,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it 
named  between  us.' 

'  It  must  be  a  great  matter  to  you 
to  have  such  a  companion  1' 

'  Yes;  during  the  illness  in  which  I 
lost  my  sight,  Annette  having  heard 
of  my  calamity  came  to  me,  and  in 
spite  of  remcmstrances  from  uncles 
and  guardians,  has  been  my  eyes, 
hands^  and  comforter  ever  since.  I 
thougnt  I  was  alcme  in  the  world,  but 
God  sent  my  little  girl  in  time  to  show 
how  wrong  my  murmurings  were.  I 
had  sadly  neglected  her  all  her  life, 
but  she  did  not  do  so  by  me;  and 
though  she  might  have  had  a  eay  and 
happy  home  with  her  uncle,  she  gave 
up  all  for  me.    God  bless-  her.' 

'  He  will,'  said  Mrs  Wyndham. 

'  She  hajs  no  companiems  of  her  own 
age  here,  and  I  am  quite  hopeful  that 
meeting  with  your  daughters  will  be 
a  new  source  of  amusement  to  her; 
she  wants  such  society  sadly.' 

'  I  may  say  much  the  same  for  my 
daughters;  it  will  be  some  time  before 
we  can  be  otherwise  than  strangers 
here.' 

'  Nevertheless,  I  think  you  will  like 
it;  the  people  are  very  kind  and  cour- 
teous to  strangers,  as  well  as  to  each 
other,  with  not  more  than  the  usual  pe- 
culiarities of  country  society.  People 
who  live  in  small  villages  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same  all  over  England,  Ire- 
luid,  and  Scotland;  their  idiosyncra- 
sies are  directed  pretty  much  by  the 
habits  and  customs  they  have  been 
educated  in.' 

'  I  daresay,  and  there  is  so  very  little 
to  chance  these,  that  in  such  a  place 
as  this  the  same  tone  insensibly  creei^s 
over  a  community:  the  young  inherit 
it  from  the  old,  and  where,  as  in  this 
case,  the  scene  lies  out  of  the  com- 
mercial track,  changes  come  few  and 
far  between.' 

'Will  you  tell  Dr  Wyndham  how 
glad  I  should  be  to  know  him]  when 
he  has  time,  if  he  would  look  in  on 
me  even  for  a  few  minutes.  I  rarely 
walk  so  far  as  this  now.  I  am  not 
young  enough  for  that;  out,  if  you 
knew  how  I  missed  my  dear  Mr  Har- 
lowe  since  his  death,  and  how  Dr 
Wyndham's  earnest  words  and  voice 
brought  him  before  me  yesterday,  you 
would  understand  the  longing  which 
brought  me  here  to-day,  to  know 
something  more  of  you  alL   The  words 
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of  bis  sermon  were  like  a  gentle 
ahower  on  parched  ground*  you  could 
scarcely  know  how  very  d^ly  they 
came  to  me.* 

Soon  after  they  took  their  leave, 
and  silence  fell  on  the  little  group  in 
tbe  Rectory  drawing-room.  It  was 
alMtiptly  broken  by  Lucy,  who  called 
through  the  window: 

*  Mamma,  mamma,  here  is  a  lady 
coming  up  the  avenue,  and  a  great 
many  children.* 

*  very  well,  run  away,  Lucy.* 

It  was  Mrs  Simpson,  with  her  in- 
teresting ^oimg  familjr,  coming  to  pay 
their  devoirs.  Mrs  Smipson,  be  it  re- 
collected, was  a  ladv  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter,  whom  Miss  Jones 
found  *  not  at  home.*  She  is  what  all 
theoretic  people  would  term  *  a  fond 
mother:*  a  genus  of  which  every  one 
forms  their  own  conception,  but  m  the 
present  case  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to 
say  no  more  about  what  that  is,  and 
at  once  delineate  Mrs  Simpson.  Never 
was  there  such  a  restless  woman  as 
Mrs  Simpson;  never  was  a  woman  so 
overworked  and  so  undervalued,  all 
through  the  indefatigable  exertions 
^e  made  to  bring  up  her  family  pro- 
perly and  becomingly,  as  became  the 
children  of  such  parents,  as  became 
such  children  themselves,  and  as  be- 
came their  position  in  society.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  mother  of  such 
a  character  should  be  always  encom- 
passed with  difficulties,  and  should  be 
subject  to  more  than  the  usual  portion 
of  trials  allotted  to  human  bemgs  on 
this  terrestrial  ephm^  Many  she  nad, 
and  ceaselessly  they  worried  her.  Witn 
r^ard  to  these  annoyances,  she  never 
alfowed  concealment,  *  like  a  worm  i* 
the  bud,'  feed  upon  her  damask  cheek, 
for  they  all  came  candidly  forth  in 
conversation  with  her  friends— none 
were  withheld.  This  arose  partly  from 
the  fact  that  she  never  talked  of  any- 
thing the  but  her  children:  their 
health,  their  education,  their  habits, 
their  manners,  their  sayings,  their 
doings,  were  all  the  fruitful  themes 
for  her  discourses;  she  thought  of  no- 
thing else  herself,  and  so  fancied  eveiy 
one  else  should  be  as  interested  as  she 
was  in  their  peculiarities.  She  bored 
every  one  she  met  with  an  ineidiaustible 
fund  of  anecdotes  about  them,  and  fan- 
cied witticisms,  which  were  the  horror 
of  every  bachebr,  youngand  old,  ay,  and 
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many  a  benedict,  too,  among  the  circle 
of  her  acquaintance: — long  stories,  in 
which  her  auditor  generally  missed 
the  point  entirely  (when  there  was 
one),  and  worse  still,  often  laughed 
convulsively  at  the  prefece  to  the  tale, 
under  the  false  impression  that  the 
story  had  reached  a  climax,  and  only 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  mistake 
by  the  never-failing  recurrence  of  the 

words,  'But,  Mr ,  wait  until  you 

hear  this;*  just  as  if  the  unfortunate 
victim  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
making  his  escape.  Far  from  that; 
he  had  just  to  await  his  fate  as  the 
Turks  do,  and  surrender  himself  with 
the  best  grace  possible  to  this  species 
of  martyrdom,  without  even  the  con- 
solation that^  after  his  deaths  he  would 
be  immortalised  by  GJeorge  Fox  in  a 
good  quarto  volume,  with  harrowing 
prints  to  match.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  patient  resignation-  and  afl 
that  could  be  gained  from  it  was  a 
little  eroerience  to  be  more  cautious 
on  another  occasion,  and  not  accept 
any  more  spider*s  invitations  to  *  walk 
into  the  parlour.* 

Mrs  W yndham*s  case  was  not  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Mrs 
Simpson  seated  herself,  and  they 
talked  of  the  weather,  and  ploughing, 
and  the  country,  and  all  the  usual 
etceteras  of  a  moming*s  visit  in  the 
country;  but  all  this  did  not  satisfy 
Mrs.  Simpson.  Before  manv  more 
minutes  elapsed,  she  had  reached  her 
favourite  theme. 

'  Ah  yes,  my  dear  madam,  I  quite 
agree  with  you:  this  place  is  very  de- 
lightful; air  most  salubrious,  roads 
good,  provisions  cheap,  society  charm- 
mg,  posts  regular,  the  fashions  early, 
good  church,  attentive  sexton,  good 
town-clock,  new  weathercock,  every- 
thing to  malie  us  healthful  and  happy ; 
but  I  find  one  very  great  drawback  to 
living  in  Landeris,  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  husband's  business,  we 
unfortunately  have  no  choice  of  places 
of  residence.  I  find  it  very  backward 
in  opportunities  for  instruction.  There 
is  really  no  possibility  of  procuring 
means  for  the  education  of  young 
people.  Indeed,  ma'am,  you  wul  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  teachers  here 
for  your  younger  daughters.* 

*  They  are  still  so  young,'  said  Mrs 
Wvndham. 

My  dear  madam,*  said  Mrs  Simp- 
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son,  *we  must  always  be  instructing 
them— from  their  cradles,  I  may  sav; 
children  are  never  too  young  to  be 
taught  something— system,  if  it  is  no- 
thing else.  We  nave  Scripture  abun- 
dantly for  that:  "  Train  up  a  child," 
&C.,  and  "In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed."  Surely  that  refers  to  educa- 
tionr 

*  Possibly,  but  to  more  than  that. 
I  take  it  in  a  much  wider  sense;  but  I 
am  sure  you  are  right  about  training 
children  early  in  what  is  right.  Early 
efforts  are,  without  doubt,  the  best 
thing  to  "  keep  them  from  the  evil."  * 

*  Ah,  true  indeed !  Every  Christian 
mother  must  know  that  It  is  a 
troublesome  world,  Mrs  Wyndham. 
Man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.' 

'les,*  thought  Mrs  WyndhauL 
* "  and  the  grave  is  not  its  goal"  I 
wonder  if  you  would  understand  me 
if  I  said  that  %  *  But  it  was  (juite  evi- 
dent she  decided  against  saying  it,  for 
she  asked  immediately,  *  Is  this  your 
youngest  child,  Mrs  Simpson?* 

*No,  ma*am;  I  have  two  more  at 
home  younger  than  any  you  see  here. 
But  Belinda  is  pretty  well  grown  for 
her  age.  Stand  up,  Linda,  and  let 
Mrs  W  vndham  see  what  height  you 
are.  She  is  just  turned  five;  do  you 
think  her  tall]' 

'  According  to  the  general  standing 
of  children,  I  should  say  she  wa^.' 

*  Now,  what  age  is  your  youngest, 
MrsWjrndhamr 

*  She  is  eight,  but  she  is  small  She 
was  never  a  very  strong  child.  My 
other  little  one  is  nine.' 

*  Now,  how  are  you  to  have  tiiem 
taught?  I  am  sure  I  cannot  advise 
you  in  any  wa^,  for  I  am  so  badly 
off  mvself  in  that  way.  I  suppose, 
though,  that,  coming  from  a  large 
town,  their  education  is  pretty  fir 
advanced?' 

'  Really,'  said  poor  Mrs  Wyndham, 
looking  puzzled,  I  do  not  know.  Their 
sisters  teach  them.  I  have  not  thought 
of  asking  anything  about  them  for  a 
longtime.' 

'Then  you  don't  superintend  their 
studies  yourself?' 

'Not!.' 

'  I  always  do  so  with  my  children; 
and  indeed  it  is  well  I  do,  for  gover- 
nesses in  general  are  such  a  dreadful 
race,  that  one  requixoB  to  be  all  alive 


with  them,  they  do  wornr  one  so  hor- 
ribly. By  the  way,  could  you  tell  me 
of  one  that  would  suit  me  just  now? 
The  English  education  of  the  elder 
ones  is  so  advanced,  I  am  more  anxious 
about  accomplishments.' 

A  negative  was  the  answer  from 
Mrs  Wyndham  to  this  query,  and  the 
other  lady  went  on: 

'  With  all  my  anxiety,  and  the  most 
indefatigable  effcnrts,  they  do  not  get 
on  as  I  would  wish  them.  Whether 
it  is  that  there  are  so  many  in  the 
schoolroom,  or  the  children  slow,  or 
the  governesses  want  "mind,"  I  can- 
not tell  I  am  greatly  inclined  to 
think  the  last  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  Such  trials  as  I  have  under- 
gone from  them  I  really  cannot  de- 
scribe to  yoxL  I  get  one  after  an- 
other, but  there  is  always  some  fault 
I  am  obliged  to  part  with  them  for. 
For  instance,  I  had  one  who  professed 
to  teach  on  the  Pestalozzian  £^tem, 
and  to  this  day  I  have  not  the  sbghteat 
idea  what  she  meant  by  it;  but  she 
corrected  the  exercises  oy  the  keys, 
and  was  such  an  awkward  young  wo- 
man, that  I  vow  Jane  was  becoming 
quite  sheepisL  I  was  anxious  to 
counteract  this,  if  possible;  and  as  I 
heard  the  Jnah  were  a  lively  people, 
with  rather  a  sprightly  manner,  I  got 
over  a  Miss  O'Dowd,  and  I  never  was 
badly  off  until  then.  Such  a  low,  vul- 
gar wretch,  that  called  "my"  "moih," 
and  "London"  "Lawndon,"  and  gave 
them  such  bad  habits  of  all  kinds! 
Then  the  teaching  of  music— she  had 
a  system  for  this  (they  have  each  a 
system  for  some  one  thing  or  the 
other):  and  like  an  idiot  I  sent  to 
"  Dauolin,"  as  she  termed  it,  for  some 
machine  which  you  screw  on  the  piano, 
all  made  of  brass  and  mahogany,  which 
is  to  teach  you  quickly;  and  you  set 
your  hands  into  little  places  Use 
stocks,  only  intended  for  the  fingers, 
and  in  this  way  you  play;  and  alter 
all  the  money  I  paid,  I  found  you 
could  not  make  it  play  *God  Save  the 
Queen.'  if  you  died  for  it  So  there 
was  all  my  money,  several  guineas, 
thrown  away;  for  tJie  next  teacher  I 
got  had  never  even  heard  of  it.  Jean- 
nette,  do  you  remember  the  name?' 

'  Chyroplast,  mamma.' 
•    *Yes,  I  beheve  that  is  it.    Well, 
the  next  treasure  I  cot  professed  to 
teach  languages  on  we  Hiamiltonian 
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fljstem.  So  I  had  to  spend  such  a 
Bom  on  the  books  for  it;  and  her  suc- 
cessor told  me  Hamilton  was  quite 
exi^oded,  that  nothing  was  taught 
now  but  Ollendorff.  So  OllendorfTs 
were  written  for,  and  a  pretty  sum 
they  cost  me  too;  and  now  they  are 
almoet  useless,  for  that  one  is  gone, 
and  I  do  not  understand  the  plan  my- 
self. I  was  educated  on  De  Porquet's 
method.  Pray,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  doi' 

Mre  Wyndham  lookedalittle  pizzled 
how  to  reply,  for  Mrs  Simpson  s  expe- 
rience seemed  so  far  beyond  anythm^ 
she  had  ever  personally  encountered 
that  she  felt  but  ill  qualified  to  offer 
any  suggestions;  so  she  contented  her- 
self by  saying,  *  It  is  a  difficult  matter, 
no  doubt 

'Ah  yes,'  repHed  the  afiOicted  lady: 
'  I  am  miserable  about  the  matter. .  I 
assure  you  I  lose  my  sleep  at  night 
thinking  about  it  What  is  to  become 
of  my  seven  children  who  are  old 
enough  for  the  schoolroom,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  two  in  the  nursery,  who 
will  not  be  ready  for  some  years  yet 
for  a  r^ular  course  of  lesson-books, 
though  I  am  sure  I  teach  them  all  I 
can  ?  The  baby  is  a  very  cleyer  child; 
he  can  tell  all  the  Jtnima-b  as  I  name 
them  in  the  illustrated  account  of  the 
Deluge  that  hangs  on  the  nursery- 
wall;  for  instance,  when  I  say  *' ass" 
or  **  dog,"  he  will  point  towards  them, 
and  more  than  once  he  has  been  heard 
both  to  bray  and  bark.  He  knows 
Sunday  morning,  too,  quite  weU,  and 
makes  signs  to  the  nurse  to  put  on 
his  scariet  shoes.  Fancy  that,  and  the 
little  dear  only  ten  months  old  on  last 
Friday!' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Mrs  Wyndham. 

*  But  these  things  will  surprise  you 
less  when  I  tell  you  that  he  could 
blow  a  tin  trumpet  when  only  six 
months  old,  so  loud  and  shrill,  too,  as 
oft  one  occasi(m  to  awake  his  three 
brothers,  who  slept  in  an  acyoining 
room.  Little  Eckworth,  his  next  bro- 
ther, is  a  most  remarkable  child:  he 
is  just  turned  two,  but  his  knowled^ 
of  Scripture  history  is  quite  surpris- 
ing. He  can  stagger  across  the  room 
in  such  a  funny  way,  to  show  you  the 
way  Balaam's  ass  crushed  his  master's 
foot  against  the  wall;  but  the  taste 
he  shows  most  strongly  developed  is 
for  coloors;  he  has  quite  an  artist's 
eye  for  dismminating;  for  instance, 


he  will  call  blue  *'blue,"  and  point  up 
to  the  "sky;"  and  when  he  is  out-ot- 
doors,  he  will  say  "ereen,"  and  look 
at  us  to  say  "fields."^ 

A  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect 
said  Mrs  Simpson,  which  was  pro- 
bably more  interesting  to  herself  than 
to  either  Mrs  Wyndham  or  the  reader; 
while  Frances  sat  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  trying  to  get  up  some  con- 
versation with  the  elder  giris.  Their 
morose  taciturnity  and  downright  stu- 
pidity might  have  daunted  any  one 
not  determined,  as  Frances  was,  to 
make  the  best,  and  take  the  most 
amusement  possible  out  of  every  in- 
cident, untoward  or  otherwise,  that 
presented  itself  to  her;  in  the  present 
case,  save  for  occasional  monosyllables 
as  replies,  it  was  rather  a  one-sided 
conversation,  such  a  one  as  people  are 
driven  to  with  gauche  school -girls, 
whose  every  intellect  has  been  ex- 
pended on  roots  of  verbs  and  ologies. 

*Do  you  dance  1* 

•Yes.' 

*Areyoufondof  it?' 

*  /  am  not;'  with  a  jerk  of  her  head 
towards  her  sister,  and  a  strong  accent 
on  the  first  word. 

*Do  you  like  to  read  V 
'No/ 

*  Perhaps  you  prefer  working  V 
*No.' 

'  Walking  r 

•No.' 

•Drawing]' 

•No.' 

•Music?' 

•No.' 

And  at  every  'No'  she  raised  her 
voice  a  note  in  the  scale,  till,  having 
come  to  a  pretty  high  pitch,  she  broke 
forth— •  Let  me  alone,  I  say.' 

Frances  did  so,  and  turned  round 
to  Cornelia,  the  next  sister,  with 
rather  an  amazed  look.  Cornelia  ex- 
plained, with  a  toss  of  the  head.  •  Jane 
only  likes  to  sleep;  I  like  all  those 
things  you  have  mentioned.' 

*  No,  you  don't,'  said  Jane. 

*  I  do.'  said  Cornelia. 

•Don  t  believe  her,'  said  Jane;  'in- 
deed, Miss  Wyndham,  she  talks  before 
strangers  that  way;  it  was  only  this 
morning  she  wished  she  were  a  plough- 
man's daughter,  that  reading  and  spell- 
ing would  DC  considered  sufficient' 

^Such  folly,'  was  the  courteous  re- 
ply; •Miss  Wyndham  knows  better 
thian  to  believe  such  a  stoiy.' 
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*You  did  say  it  when  you  missed 
your  Euclid.* 

*You  missed  yours,'  retorted  Cor- 
nelia. 

*If  I  did,  I  do  not  care;  I  do  not 
want  to  set  up  for  a  blue-stocking.* 

*Did  I  say/ wanted  r 

*No;  but  you  are  inferring  it.* 

*  I  am  not 

'Yes,  you  are.' 

Here  Frances  interposed,  with  an 
album,  hoping  to  restore  the  excited 
sisters  to  pacificatory  measures.  But 
at  this  juncture  Mrs  Simpson,  having 


brought  her  valuable  remarks  to  a 
conclusion,  rose  to  go,  bearing  with 
her  the  'olive'  branches,  though  the 
name  is  only  used  as  being  a  custom- 
ary term,  and  not  because  the  Miss 
Simpsons  dwelt  imder  its  shadow. 

Indeed,  we  question  much  whether 
the  cultivation  of  abstruse  learning  is 
one  calculated  to  draw  out  home  af- 
fections. An  over-educated  woman 
is  as  bad  as  an  under-educated  one, 
as  may  be  partially  exemplified  in 
the  cases  of  Miss  Jones  and  the  late 
visiters. 


CHAPTER  v.— 'coming  EVENTS,'  OR  AN  EVENING  PARTY  FORESHADOWED. 

*  Her  voice  waa  ever  soft, 

Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.'— Shaxjbpesb. 
*The  world  is  the  book  of  women;  whatever  knowledge  they  poaaeaa  is  more  commonly  acquired 
by  observation  than  by  reading.' — Rousseau. 


*My  dear  Mrs  Selwyn,— Mam- 
ma has  invited  Dr  Wyndham  and  his 
family  to  spend  Thursday  evening 
with  us,  and  they  have  promised  to 
come.  Now,  though  we  all  know  vour 
retired  habits,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
you  might  be  induced  to  break  through 
your  rme,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company;  and  since  little  Nannie 
IS  so  far  convalescent  that  you  could 
leave  her  for  a  few  hours  without 
anxiety,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
detain  you  at  home.  Like  a  good 
creature,  pray  stretch  a  point  for  once 
to  oblige  my  mother,  and  yours  most 
affectionately,      Matilda  Jones.' 

'  Yours  most  afifectionately,  Matilda 
Jones,*  repeated  the  widow,  mechani- 
cally, and  she  pondered  a  moment  as 
she  read  to  the  end  of  the  note.  She 
was  not  thinking  should  she  go  or 
not;  the  contingency  had  not  crossed 
her  mind;  she  was  merely  considering 


being  rather  a  shy  little  woman  in  her 
manners,  she  did  not  like  to  call  be- 
fore they  knew  something  of  her,  in 
order  that  she  mi^ht  not  feel  obliged 
to  throw  in  little  hints  as  to  who  she 
was,  &C.,  which  the  poor  innocent 
body  fancied  would  be  quite  neces- 
sary; and  yet  she  wanted  to  know 
them.  It  was  not  to  her  as  to  many 
people  a  mere  matter  of  gossip,  seeing 
and  knowing  the  Wyndhams.  There 
was  a  tie  limdng  her  to  them  that  no 
others  had — memory;  memory  of  the 
happiest  period  of  her  life— childhood 
—spent  within  the  walls  they  now 
called  theirs.  Were  she  to  live  a 
himdred  vears,  she  could  never  fail  to 
turn  with  interest  to  the  old  home. 
Even  occupied  by  strangers,  it  was 
dear  to  her*  every  tree,  every  flower, 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  with  her 
own  growth,  so  interwoven  were  they 
with  the  past,  with  every  glad  and 
happy  thought  she  had  ever  had:  and 


should  she  write  a  note,  or  call  and    alwajjs  with  the  mention  of  the  Wynd 
explain  her  intentions  to  the  kind  old    '        * 
laay,  who  had  more  than  once  stood 
her  friend  in  trifles.    She  decided  at 
length  on  answering  the  note  in  a 

Sohte  manner,  and  then  paving  her 
evoirs  to  Mrs  Jones,  at  the  hour  she 
knew  her  dau^ters  generally  selected 
as  their  walkmg  one.  So  she  wrote 
an  apology,  and  despatched  the  little 
maid  with  it,  while  she  still  sat  mus- 
ing before  the  desk.  It  was  not  that 
she  wished  to  go  to  the  party;  not  that; 
but  she  had  a  great  desire  to  see  these 
Wyndhams.  Confined  to  the  house 
by  her  little  girl's  illness,  she  had 
never  met  with  them  anywhere;  and 


hams*  names  came  a  sort  of  longing 
to  know  if  they  were  such  as  she 
could  look  at  with  pleasures  ei\joyine 
all  the  dear  old  haunts — if  tney  woitld 
prize  them  as  she  had  done.  As  she 
sat  before  the  desk,  she  thought  of  its 
last  occupants,  how  she  had  hoped  for 
some  of  the  sympathy  her  own  ex- 
perience of  the  sacred  calling  led  her 
to  expect  when  they  came,  and  how 
bitterly  she  had  been  disappointed  in 
them.  That  drv,  stem,  tmbending 
Mr  Cooper,  and  ms  still  drier,  more 
unbendmg  sister,  who  never  in  all  her 
life  had  ever  taken  any  plea  in  pallia- 
tion of  an  oflence  from  any  poor  err- 
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ing  mortal,  as  if  any  one  is  so  set  be- 
yond sin  in  this  world  as  to  be  entitled 
to  hurl  the  first  stone.  Mrs  Selwyn 
luul  a  most  unconquerable  dread  of 
both  brother  and  sister;  the  latter, 
because  her  rule  through  life  always 
was,  'to  speak  the  truth  at  all  times,' 
which,  though  a  good  theory,  requires 
judiciousness  in  reducing  to  practice, 
for  who  knows  if  their  truth,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  the  same 
troth  held  by  others,  and  that  in  fan- 
ded  zeal  for  the  truth  you  do  not 
in  reality  become  impertinent  ?  Mrs 
Selwyn's  dislike  extended  also  to  this 
lady's  brother,  though  he  had  paid  to 
her  the  highest  compliment  a  man 
can  pay  a  woman.  Something  in  his 
manner  of  proffering  it  utterly  com- 
pleted her  sentiments  of  repugnance, 
and  from  that  time  it  had  been  her 
quiet  study  to  avoid  meetine  them  as 
much  as  possible.  He  hacT  come  to 
Landeiis  rnsh  from  the  classics  of  a 
many-yeared  cloister  life;  the  forma- 
lity of  a  collie  tutor  still  imbued 
every  thought  and  word  of  his  present 
hfe.  Thie,  in  his  own  stiflF,  cold  way, 
he  loved  her,  but  not  she  Idm;  and  is 
not  that  a  true  woman's  aigument  ? 

To  her  even  his  sermons  wanted  the 
glad,  joyous  tidinss  that  her  father's 
erer  seemed  to  bring ;  the  chan^ 
mi^t  be  in  herself,  but  still  she  did 
not  like  the  Coopers;  and  very  glad 
die  was  when  Mr  Cooper's  exchange 
was  made,  and  a  course  of  events 
arose  which  ended  in  Dr  Wyndham 
being  settled  in  Landeris  Bectory. 
From  gloomy  views  of  the  old  home 
in  these  people's  time,  her  mind  tra- 
velled still  farther  back,  to  the  bygone 
days  of  her  own  childhood,  when  every 
Saturday,  throush  the  long  summer 
days,  she  hushea  her  doll  to  sleep 
nndcr  the  shade  of  the  weeping-wil- 
lows, watdiing  her  father  pacing  up 
and  down  the  terraces,  book  in  nana, 
gathering  inspiration  from  the  all- 
marvellous  works  of  God.  Or  she 
saw  him  through  tiie  open  window  of 
the  same  study  (how  well  she  knew 
that  room)  reading  or  writing;  the 
long  stream  of  sunlight  lighting  on 
his  silvery  hair,  and  the  tame  sparrows 
hopping  to  the  window  for  the  crumbs 
the  little  giri  had  been  taught  to  cather 
each momingfor  them  from  the  oreak- 
fast-table.  While  the  bees  hummed 
as  they  flew  from  flower  to  flower  in 
file  gay  flower-knots,  the  light  breeze 


passing  them  by  carried  the  murmur 
of  one  to  break  the  silence  in  the 
room,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
to  refresh  the  student  within,  and 
finally  passing  out  again,  would 
*  Tarn  over  the  leares  of  the  hymn-book 
That  on  the  Uble  lay.' 

And  all  had  passed  away;  and  other 
years,  too,  without  such  pleasant,  even 
though  mournful,  reminiscences,  years 
of  married  life,  few  in  number,  uiough 
many  in  tribulation — many,  inasmuch 
as  she  seemed  to  have  hved  a  life- 
time, and  grown  years  older  in  the 
first  few  months.  In  how  few  words 
we  hear  people  speak  every  day  of 
some  of  their  friends'  sorrows,  and 
how  much  to  the  friends  was  the  time 
those  events  occurred.  For  instance, 
*  their  circumstances  became  very  bad, 
and  the  daughters  had  to  go  out  as 
governesses.'  Did  *the  diaughters* 
find  the  years  glide  smoothly  on  as 
those  few  words  glided  one  alter  an- 
other? If  you  know  such  you  can 
ask  them,  or,  if  not,  suppose  yourself 
in  their  place,  and  see  how  you  would 
agree  with  all  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances. Not  well  Be  it  under- 
stood, however,  I  do  not  blame  the 
world  for  nu^dng  their  remarks  in  as 
few  words  as  they  please,  but  I  would 
like  them  to  feel  a  little  more  when 
they  utter  theuL  Well,  we  suppose, 
in  the  present  case  of  the  little  wi- 
dow, that  more  than  one  busy  tonsue 
had  informed  the  Wyndhains,  '  llr 
Selwyn  married  his  wife  when  she 
was  little  more  than  a  child,  and 
thought  she  was  obeying  her  only 
parent  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  but 
suddenly  die  found  herself  a  woman, 
with  a  fair  chance  of  having  her  heart 
broken  by  a  most  unworthy  husband.' 
Poor  child-  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  d^d  alone  prevented  her  putting 
into  words  the  spirit  of  a  resolution 
often  half  made  in  her  secret  heart: 
*My  child  shall  not  marry,  if  I  can 
prevent  it^  until  she  is  grown  up.' 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  despatch 
of  the  note,  she  was  sitting  with  Mrs 
Jones,  good-humouredly  sympathising 
with  the  old  lady's  hopes  and  fears 
respecting  her  coming  festivity,  which 
was  quite  an  event  in  the  quiet  old 
soul's  existence.  Mrs  Selwyn  received 
her  friend's  thanks  for  an  obliging 
offer  to  contribute  a  loan  of  any  re- 
quisite tuticle,  should  the  Jones'  re- 
sources fall  short    Suddenly  the  vi- 
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Which?  OTy  Eddiet  Round  the  Rectory. 


Biter's  eye  caught  the  figures  of '  the 
girls/  as  the  mother  usually  denomi- 
nated them,  crossing  the  street  to- 
wards their  own  house,  in  company 
with  IViiss  Wyndham  and  one  of  her 
young  sisters;  and  it  was  evident  that 
a  smart  summer  shower  just  falling 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  young  ladies 
seeking  the  house. 

*Dear  me,  Miss  Wvndham,  and 
little  Miss  Rose,  actually  coming  in, 
and  I  had  just  tfiJcen  off  my  clean  cap; 
the  girls  will  be  so  angry  with  me.* 

*  Would  you,*  said  Mrs  Selwyn — 
'  would  you,  Mrs  Jones,  be  so  good  as 
to  introduce  me  to  Miss  Wyncmam?* 

*0h  yes,  my  dear,  certainly;*  and 
the  ladies  entered. 

The  introduction  was  soon  over,  and 
they  had  taken  seats  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  rain. 

A  great  many  people  who  are  phy- 
siognomists by  nature,  can  discern  m 
a  very  short  space  of  time  the  charac- 
ters of  those  they  meet;  people  who 
have  never  had  access  to  a  volume  of 
Lavater,  or  given  any  study  to  Combe 
or  Spurzheim.  There  is  a  something, 
not  just  definable  by  rules  or  orders,  a 
something  that  shows  an  affinity  or 
the  contrary  between  individuals.  Mrs 
Selwyn,  though  not  overburdened  with 
clever  penetration,  or  having  the  slight- 
est particle  of  feminine  diplomacy,  nad 
still  a  fund  of  good  sense,  and  what  is 
a  very  desirable  accompaniment,  good 
feeling,  which  stood  her  in  good  stead 
of  many  more  brilliant  qualities.  She 
had  seen  very  httle  of  the  world;  her 
experiences  of  character  were  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
Landeris  inhabitants,  her  ideas  of  per- 
fection were  drawn  on  a  similar  scale, 
and  it  cannot  be  much  wondered  at  if 
she  felt  a  little  distrust  of  her  own' 
judgment,  when  she  found  any  of  her 
ideals  in  danger  of  being  dethroned, 
as  in  the  present  case,  \nien  she  felt 
quite  ashamed  of  the  Jones*  trio,  who 
had  joined  their  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  as  much  information 
as  possible  from  Miss  Wyndham  dur- 
ing her  visit,  by  a  series  of  well-di- 
rected questions,  such  as,  *  Were  you 
at  the  Grreat  Exhibition  1  *  *  Were  you 
living  near  London  then?*  *  Where 
were  you  living  at  the  time  of  the  last 
French  Revolution  V  *  Were  you  ever 
on  the  Continent]* 

To  which,  and  all  similar  ones,  Mar- 
garet returned  polite  but  evasive  an- 


swers. She  had  no  idea  of  having 
things  wrung  from  her  in  that  way, 
though  it  was  only  that  morning  sne 
had  chatted  over  all  manner  of  past 
scenes  in  her  own  and  her  family's 
life  with  the  gentle  Mrs  Holmdon  and 
her  niece  Annette.  But  her  proud 
spirit  rose  at  the  present  attack,  aad 
she  determined  not  to  submit  tamelv 
to  such  social  Thuggism.  Mrs  Sel- 
wyn sat  watching  her  attentively,  her 
amusement  increasing  each  moment, 
as  some  homethrust  was  ingeniously 
parried  by  Miss  Wjrndham,  whose 
colour  rose  with  her  mdignation;  the 
widow's  eyes  sparkled  with  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  the  assailants  almost 
baffled  by  the  well-directed  defence. 
Each  moment,  too.  Mrs  Selwyn*s  sym- 
pathv  increased  tor  the  young  lady, 
and  her  respect  for  her  hostesses  gra- 
dually declined.  'I  wonder,*  thought 
she,  as  she  still  watched  Margaret*s 
face,  '  how  Matilda  can  call  that  face 
**  decidedly  plain.'*  It  certainly  is  not 
perfect  in  form,  according  to  classic 
rules.  Some  parts  are,  like  my  own, 
a  little  out  of  proportion^  but  I  like  it 
much — so  much  variety  m  the  chang- 
ing expression,  and  eyes  that  one  can 
look  a  long  way  through.  They  do 
not  sparkle  as  Matilda's  do,  it  is  true; 
but  what  a  pleasant  repose  there  is  in 
them.  Perhaps  those  are  what  one 
hears  talked  of  as  "  spirituelle."  They 
remind  one  of  what  Mr  CoUingwood 
said  of  Kate  Howard's  eyes  in  '  Dol- 
lars and  Cents,*  when  he  compared 
them  to  the  channels  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  What  a  pleasing  voice,  too. 
she  has.  I  do  not  reel  the  least  af  raia 
of  her,  and  I  will  speak  boldly,  while 
I  have  such  a  good  opportuni^.' 

*  Miss  Wyndam,  would  you  be  bo 

food  as  to  present  my  apologies  to 
Irs  Wyndham  for  having  been  so 
tardy  to  call  upon  her?  It  must  seem 
very  unfriendly,  coming  from  one  who 
is  herself  the  daughter  of  one  of  Dr 
Wjmdham's  predecessors,  to  think 
that  she  should  be  the  last  to  wel- 
come her  into  a  new  parish;  but  I 
assure  you  the  omission  was  quite  in- 
voluntary on  my  part,  and  was  caused 
by  the  severe  illness  of  my  little  girl, 
which  for  a  long  time  has  kept  me  a 
close  prisoner  to  the  house.  Even  yet 
I  cannot  leave  her  but  for  a  short 
time,  while  she  takes  a  sleep.* 

*  We  were  sorry  to  hear  from  Miss 
Jones,  Mrs  Selwyn,  how  much  anxiety 
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yon  had  suflTered  about  her.  Without 
pCTBonally  knowing  you,  we  sym^ 
thised  most  heartUy  with  you;  prin- 
dpally,  I  think,  because  my  little  sis- 
ter— she  who  ig  sitting  there — was 
just  recovering  from  an  illness  very 
similar  before  we  removed  here.  You 
know  the  old  truism  about  "fellow- 
feeling."  Do  you  find  your  little 
daughter  gaining  strength  r 

*yeiT  slowly.  I  am  often  almost 
indined  to  despair.  Nothing  seems 
to  do  her  good.  I  try  to  think  of  the 
Great  Physician;  but  even  with  that 
I  often  despond.' 

And,  poor  little  soul,  she  plunged 
immediatdy  into  a  particular  detail 


of  the  progress  and  symptoms  in  little 
Nannies  case,  prompted  equally  by 
the  kind  eyes  and  gentle,  feeling  an- 
swers of  her  listener. 

*  The  girls,*  as  their  mamma  always 
said,  were  uncommonly  annoyed  at 
this  monopoly  of  their  visiter^  and,  in 
their  pity  for  themselves  losing  such 
a  golden  opportunity  for  pushing  their 
acquaintance,  fancied  they  were  pity- 
ing Miss  Wyndham,  in  not  believing 
any  one  comd  be  interested  in  what 
they  called  'the  widow's  twaddle.' 
They  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  when 
the  striking  of  a  timepiece  reminded 
*  the  widow '  she  should  be  at  home; 
and  the  shower  being  over,  she  set  out 


(To  he  Continued,) 


FRENCH    ROMANCE: 

NOTES  OS  THE  PBESENT  KEACTIOW  IN  FRANCE  AGAINST  THE  UNHEALTHY 
BOMANCB  LITEBATUBE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBY. 


There  have  been  four  distinct  periods 
of  French  literature,  each  chiuiujter- 
ised  by  its  own  subjects,  its  own  spe- 
cialty of  form,  and  by  circumstances 
worthy  of  note  in  the  lives  and  posi- 
tion of  the  individuals  forming  those 
remarkable  schools  of  letters.  First 
of  alL  the  old  hterature— that  is  to 
say,  the  prose  writers  who  preceded 
the  age  or  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  poets 
who  preceded  Malherbe.  This  period 
is  full  of  the  most  charming  narrations. 
Need  we  mention  Froissart,  Phillippe. 
Da  Comines,  and  their  successor  ana 
rival  in  reputation,  Mezeray.  Quaint 
candour,  directness  and  simplicity  of 
intention,  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
this  literature,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain slowness  and  circumlocutionary 
expression.  Montakne  also  belongs 
to  iAoB  school,  although  not  a  narrator; 
and  if  we  were  asked  what  English 
writers  reminded  us  most  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  thought,  but  prosy  plenitude 
of  form,  of  the  early  French  narrators, 
it  would  be  such  men  as  Clarendon 
and  Defoe,  as  contrasted  with  the 
wits  of  Queen  Ann,  and  the  rhetori- 
cians of  the  age  of  Qeoige  UL  In 
poetey,  Ronsard,  Marot,  and  others, 
distii\guifth  themselves  oy  that  fresh 
observation  of  nature,  and  that  dreamy 
hnism,  of  which  no  traces  W  to  tie 
K)und  in  the  Bmleaus  and  Yoltaires. 
But  in  France^  as  with  us,  people  have 


now  gone  back  with  delight  to  those 
older  writers,  whom  the  self-styled 
classics  denominated  barbarians,  and 
looked  upon  as  dead:  the  nineteenth 
century  nas,  indeed,  been  the  resur- 
rection of  the  sixteenth. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  literature 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XTV.,  the  second  of 
the  periods  we  allude  to,  has  gone  down, 
for  its  excellence  is  too  incontestable. 
Boileau  has  sunk  a  peg  or  two;  but 
such  acuteness  of  thoimit,  such  con- 
summate mechanism  of  versification, 
and,  above  all,  such  concision,  such 
absence  of  all  loose  and  flabby  writing, 
cause  his  works  to  be  still  read  with 
great  satisfaction.  Bacine,  an  im- 
mortal poet,  with  whose  works  every 
livinff  scholar  is  acquainted,  has  not 
only  lost  his  hold  on  the  poi)ular  mind, 
except  by  the  mere  prestige  of  his 
nam^  but  even  amongst  the  most 
fastioious  classical  scholars  efibrts 
have  been  made,  with  great  success,  to 
show  the  historical  inaccuracry^of  his 
pictures  of  Greek  manners.  The  wo- 
man of  the  tn^gedies  of  Racine  is  the 
woman  of  Christendom,  chivalry,  and 
love;  whereas  the  woman  of  the  real 
Greeks  was  that  household  commo- 
dity, that  automaton  of  domestic 
convenience,  such  as  the  woman  of  the 
Levant  now  is;  who  never  ate  with 
strangers,  or,  if  she  did  so,  fell  into  the 
class  of  tne  courtesan.    It  was  not  the 
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Greece  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
that  Racine  gave  us,  but  a  Greece  ac- 
commodated to  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  We  mention  these  erudite  cavils, 
to  show  how  the  French  now  criticise 
the  quondam  gods  of  their  idolatry. 
What  an  amount,  then,  of  incontestable 
beauty  of  thought  and  language  stands 
gt)od  against  the  aqua-fortis  of  this 
scepticism  of  the  romantic  school 

As  for  Molifere,  rare  and  incom- 
parable genius,  he  is  claimed  by  botL 
His  supreme  excellence  as  a  wit,  hu- 
morist, and  moralist,  are  as  undis- 
puted as  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.  The  romantic 
blast  has  blown  over  his  head  without 
turning  a  hair.  In  fact,  paintins  with 
fidelity  the  society  of  that  perioi^  none 
of  the  objections  urged  by  the  roman- 
ticists against  the  classicists  apply  to 
him;  let  us  also  add,  that  the  more 
masculine  power  of  ComeiUe,  who 
cared  less  for  the  chisellinjg  of  verses 
than  for  the  robust  outlmes  of  the 
stronger  passions,  has  lost  little  of  its 
reputotion.  Comeille's  form  is  no 
longer  imitated,  but  the  substance  is 
of  such  strength  as  to  cause  the  form 
to  be  overlooked. 

The  third  great  period  of  PVench 
literature  is  that  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists. Voltaire  continued  the  ad- 
miration of  Racine,  not  only  by  his 
brilliant  critical  writings,  but  by  his 
own  tragedies,  which  now  experience 
a  fate  merited  by  the  imitation  of  an 
imitator.  Racine's  tragedies  are  still 
read  by  persons  of  taste;  Voltaire's 
are  not  even  perused  at  all.  In  spite 
of  many  clever  verses,  the  most  bril- 
liant and  pernicious  journalist  that 
ever  lived  was  no  poet,  still  less  a 
dramatist.  The  perspicuous  famili- 
arity of  his  historical  writings  are  stiU 
the  delight  of  the  public,  and  his  style 
in  general,  from  its  total  freedom  from 
that  bombast  and  amplification  whidi 
infected  the  revolutionary  literature, 
is  classical  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word- 

The  age,  in  fact,  was  not  one  of 
poetry^  but  of  microscopic  analysis 
and  scientific  development  The  low 
materialism  of  that  age  has  since  been 
rei)laced  by  a  higher  and  sounder 
philosophy;  but  the  zeal  of  scientific 
mvestigation,  which  marked  that  pe- 
riod, must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
marvellous  explosion  of  human  intelli- 
gence, although  we  think  with  Pascal 


and  Vauvenargues,  that  the  greatest 
thoughts  come  from  the  heart  by  tiie 
deductive  alchemy  of  our  nobler  rea- 
son/ We  find  combined  in  Bufibn  the 
naturalist  and  the  prose  poet.  Diderot, 
however  dreary  his  theology,  was  the 
true  founder  of  the  modem  school  of 
the  criticism  of  literature  and  hi^ 
art,  and  D'Alembert's  general  intro- 
duction to  the  sciences,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Encyclopedia,  brought 
fortnthe  bonmoty  that  rerrault's  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre,  and  Dellombert's 
introduction,  were  tne  two  best  fiagadea 
produced  by  French  genius. 

The  philosophic  revolt  was  followed 
by  the  political  revolution,  winch  was 
followed  in  its  turn  by  the  fourth  pe- 
riod of  French  literature; — the  ro- 
mantic reaction  begun  W  Chateau- 
briand and  Madame  de  titael,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Schlegels.  This 
romantic  revolt  lay  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  GomeiUes  and  Racines 
lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being,  in 
the  element  of  classical  literature. 
Comeille  read  Sophocles  for  his  amuse- 
ment, in  the  original,  just  as  we 
have  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  and 
Macaulay  for  our  daily  literary  fare. 
Charming  as  La  Bruyere  is,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  classics  defrayed  the 
expenditure  of  the  raw  material  of 
thought,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount 
even  of  the  form.  In  short,  the  classic 
period  was  somewhat  of  a  brilliant 
trading  on  borrowed  capital 

It  WM  the  tremendous  convulsion 
of  the  revolution  that  shattered  the 
whole  edifice  of  classical  imitation. 
What  were  all  the  adventures  related 
by  Plutarch,  compared  to  those  of  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  b»nnning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  The  first 
volumes  of  Lamartine  consigned  the 
whole  of  the  classical  poets  of  the 
empire  to  oblivion.  Komantidsm 
was,  in  fact,  simply  the  cessation  of 
borrowing  from  two  defunct  nations, 
whose  religion  and  manners  dif- 
fered radically  from  our  own.  Fre- 
derick the  Great  had  scarcely  written 
the  last  of  his  French  verses  in  hia 
usual  woful  orthography,  when  the 
production  of  Gotz  von  Berlichin^n 
made  all  Germany  ask,  what  occasion 
there  was  to  continue  ran  and  Apollo 
in  the  nicj^es  of  the  German  Walhalla, 
or  worship  the  genii  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, wnen  tnose  of  old  Teutonia 
were  buried  imder  the  mould  of  cen- 
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times.  In  our  own  country,  the  poetry 
and  prose  of  Soott  showed  that  the  le- 
gends and  manners  of  Britain  were 
most  proper  materials  for  the  new  li- 
terature. These  extraordinary  works 
had  a  great  effect  in  France,  so  as,  in 
fiEu^  to  reyolutionise  the  literature  of 
Imagination  in  that  country.  The 
'  Cinime  Mars  *  of  Alfred  de  Vigny^  and 
the  *  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  *  of  Victor 
Hugo,  are  evidently  inspired  by  Scott, 
although  the  latter  work,  able  as  it  is, 
has  none  of  the  healthful  ease  and  re- 
pudiation of  the  exaggerated  which  we 
nnd  in  the  Scottish  prototype. 

But  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here. 
and  the  romantic  reform  progressed 
rapidly  into  a  literary  1793:  and,  in 
fact,  the  spectacle  presentea  by  the 
imagination  of  a  George  Suid,  a  Bal- 
zac, and  a  Eugene  Sue,  as  well  as  others, 
»  that  of  a  complete  moral  anarchy, 
being  an  entire  contrast  to  the  strict 
tone  of  the  English  romance  literature 
during  the  same  period.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  that  the  amount  of  humour, 
invention,  observation,  and  brilliant 
technical  painting  in  these  works  is 
truly  extraordinary.  It  is  only  to  be 
the  more  regretted,  that  the  philo- 
sophy which  tinces  most  of  them 
is  directly  derived  from  the  sensual 
philosophy  of  a  Helvetius,  a  Holbadi, 
a  Yohiey,  a  Destutt  Tracy,  and  a  Ben- 
tham. 

Whatever  excesses  the  modem  to- 
mantic  school  of  France  may  have 
committed,  it  is  impossible  to  .deny 
liie  large  amount  of  original  genius 
which  has  been  poured  from  abundant 
fountains  over  the  first  half  of  our 
century.  Xnundation  and  devastation ' 
there  has  been,  but  withal  such  a  cur- 
rent of  genius  as  has  furrowed  a  chan- 
nel for  itself,  the  traces  of  which  will 
not  soon  be  obliterated.  Need  we 
mention  the  delicious  works  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  who  revealed  to  F^ranoe 
the  genius  of  Grermany :  or  Chatewi- 
briancL  who,  in  epite  of  a  false  infla- 
tion of  style,  and  a  vanity  of  the  most 
inconceivable  puerility,  is  ftdl  of  noble 
thoughts;  or  Lamartine,  who  is  a  poet 
not  only  in  poetry  and  prose,  but,  alack 
too  for  his  country,  also  in  politics. 
We  need  not  prolong  this  list  of  names 
belonging  to  the  high  aiui  moral  lite- 
rature, which  are  sufficiently  familiar 
to  the  Dublic  Histories  have  been 
produced  graphic  as  Suetonius,  others 
pof  ound  as  Tadtus.    The  writings  of 


Gui20t  are  as  well  known  in  this 
country  as  in  France,  and  are,  per- 
haps, more  congenial  to  our  northern 
taste,  than  to  the  more  vivid  sensi- 
bilities of  a  nation  of  wits  and  rheto- 
ricians. The  highest  historical  and 
didactic  literature,  in  fact,  of  the 
France  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  comparatively  irreproachable ; 
but  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  ro- 
mance literature  make  us  regret  the 
divorce  of  genius  from  decorum.  Paul 
de  Kock,  for  instance,  surpasses  every 
writer,  ancient  and  modem,  in  the 
power  of  producing  laughter;  Smol- 
lett, Hook,  and  Dickens,  do  not  even 
approach  him;  and  yet,  we  constantly 
ask  ourselves,  would  he  not  have 
doubled  both  his  reputation  and  his 
profits,  by  less  highly-coloured  scenes? 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  tone  of 
Paul  de  Kock  that  is  fr^esh,  hearty, 
and  kindly.  What  an  infinily  of  plea- 
sant town  and  country  characters,  ec- 
centric occasionally,  but  mostly  natu- 
ral and  sympathetic,  he  has  presented 
in  his  countless  pictures,  mdicated 
pleasantly,  and  not  analysed,  painted, 
Bhqwn  up,  drawn  out  and  drawn  in, 
as  jDickens  is  now  doing  so  wearily 
and  exhaustivelv.  PauTs  moral  is 
frequently  souno,  his  emnpathies  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  truth,  frank- 
ness, simplicity,  generosity,  and  aU  the 
kindlier  feelings  j  and  vet  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  his  novels  which  does 
not  contain  same  scene  or  incident 
which  no  London  publisher  would 
print,Jexcept  under  the  penalty  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  work  from  feardly 
reading.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted in  a  writer  whose  pathos  ia  as 
remarkable  as  his  humour,  inasmuch 
as  his  objectionable  matter  springs  evi- 
dently from  levity  and  thoughtlessness, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Giorge  Sand, 
Balzac,  and  Eugene  Sue,  from  a  delibe- 
rate desig^  to  aid  in  tne  revolt  against 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the 
.  whole  constitution  of  society. 

The  same  levity  is  in  a  less  d^ree 
visible  in  the  works  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  most  prolific  of  the  French 
writers  of  romance,  even  after  the  full- 
est deduction  made  by  critics  from  the 
totality  of  his  productions  by  his  pe- 
culiar mode  of  working— t.  e.,  the 
drawing  up  of  a  plan  which  othere 
work  out,  and  whidi  he  afterwaa:ds 
retouched.  In  the  case  of  Maquet, 
and  other  able  workmen,  he  did  not 
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retouch  at  alL  But  in  several  other 
French  romance-writers  levity  is  a 
word  we  cannot  pronounce;  moral 
anarchy  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
system,  and  this  we  will  treat  in  de- 
tail. 

It  is  more  particularly  a  work  which 
has  received  the  first  prize  given  by 
the  French  Institute  for  the  l^t  essay 
on  the  Influence  of  Contemporary 
Literature  on  the  manners  of  the 
a^e,  that  has  excited  the  most  atten- 
tion on  the  unsound  morality  of  the 
Modem  French  School  of  Romance, 
and  will  form  the  text-book  for  the 
concluding  part  of  this  little  essay. 
This  work  of  the  successful  competi- 
tor, M.  Eugene  Poitou,  is  in  many 
respects  open  to  criticism;  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  he  sees  no 
literary  merit  in  the  whole  of  these 
works,  and  is  often  much  too  ready 
to  set  down  the  sentiments  put  in  the 
mouths  of  characters  as  those  of  the 
author.  According  to  this  mode 
of  treatment,  Shakspere  and  Scott 
might  be  made*but'to~'bel;he  i^^olo- 
gTsts  of  murder^iebellian,  lufit  rapine, 
and  fanaticism.  But,  with  ample  de- 
duction on  this  score,  the  author  has 
upon  the  whole  made  out  his  case 
that  a  large  proportion  of  this  mo- 
dem French  romance  literature  is 
unhealthy,  and  that  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  even  when  nothing  positive  can 
be  urged  against  the  morality  pro- 
IK)unded,  there  is  so  much  exi^era- 
tion,  and  such  persevering  portraiture 
of  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  aa 
to  violate  good  taste  and  the  canons 
pf  sound  art. 

The  result  of  the  materialism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  the  French 
romance  literature  is,  that  all  the  worst 
crimes  are  excused  by  a  sort  of  blind 
fatality,  which  seems  to  deny  the  moral 
liberty  of  man.  In  the  celebrated 
'Lelia'  of  George  Sand,  we  find  the 
Deity  made  out  to  be  the  author  of 
evil  *  You  ask  me,'  fsays  Lelia, '  if  I 
know  the  spirit  of  eviL  The  spirit  of 
evil  and  a  spirit  of  good  are  one  and 
the  same,  tnat  is  to  say,  Grod.  It  is 
the  unknown  and  mvsterions  will 
which  is  above  all  wills.  GkKxl  and 
evil  are  distinctions  which  we  have 
created.  God  knows  no  more  of  them 
than  of  happiness  or  misfortime.' 
M-  Poitou  then  asks,  *What  is  your 
€k)d  but  a  monstrous  and  contradic- 
tory conception,  for  in  ascribing  to 


him  the  identity  of  good  and  erijL  s£ 
order  fi,nd  disorder,  of  just  and  uniust, 
We  have  an  absiu-oity.  Preserving  the 
one  God,  we  abolish  tl^e  idea  that  it 
cbuveys.' 

The  natiutd  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  idea  of  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  of  an  all-just  and 
omnipotent  Deity,  and  of  the  idea  of 
liberty,  is  necessarily  a  moral  anarchy, 
so  that  we  find  suicide  excused.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  reproduced  in 
Jacques  the  sophistry  of  Rousseau 
— *  When  the  life  of  a  man  is  hurtful 
to  any  one,  a  burden  to  himself,  and 
useless  to  all,  suicide  is  a  legitimate 
end  which  he  can  accomplish,  if  not 
without  regret  at  having  lost  his  life, 
at  least  without  remorse  at  having 
ended  it  Such  are  the  words  which 
we  find  in  'Jacques,'  by  George  Sand. 
And  by  another  writer,  M.  Luchet,  in 
*  Frere  et  Soeur,'  we  find  the  sentiment 
that  suicide  is  only  a  crime  if  it  de- 
stroys anything  useful,  or  robs  any 
one.  In  'Indiana,'  we  find  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Ralph  a  sentiment  which 
Madame  Sand's  defenders  may  say  is 
not  hers,  but  that  of  the  character: 
yet,  when  we  find  that  jJie  whole  .fli 
a  writer's  productions  bear  thfi,fit&Bip 
of  personality^  a£  distinct  as  thoBfiLOf 
Rousseau  and  Byron,  and  cony;iJfitfily 
^posed  to  the  impersonality  gf  a 
Shakspere,  a  Goethe,  and  n i^cott,!* 
woula  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
the  reader  that  Madame  Sand,  when 
she  wrote  this,  did  not  share  the 
opinion  of  Ralpn,  when  he  says,  *The 
God  whom  we  adore  has  not  destined 
man  to  so  much  misery,  without  giving 
him  the  instinct  of  relieving  himself, 
which  in  my  opinion  constitutes  the 
principal  supenority  of  the  man  over 
the  bmte;  tnat  is  to  say,  the  compre- 
hension of  the  r^nedy  to  all  his  evils. 
This  remedy  is  suicide.' 

The  consequence  of  this  law  of 
fataUty  which  is  set  up  is,  that  the 
greatest  violations  of  tne  moral  law 
pass  with  impimity;  it  is  called  geld- 
ing to  the  attraction  of  an  inevitable 
destiny.  *I  have  combated  my  mjb- 
sions,' says  Lucrezia  Florienzo;  Til 
have  done  well  or  ill,  I  have  been 
pimished  and  recompensed  }^  these 
passions  themselves.'  This  is  in  fact 
simply  the  morality  of  UelvetluaAad 
Volney,  and  which  has  been  renco- 
duced  by  our  own  British  materiaUrte 
in  various  shapes;  hostility  to  Chris- 
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There  is,  moreover,  an  essay  litera- 
ture in  addition  to  the  romance 
literature,  where  the  defenders  of  the 
materialist  school  cannot  assert  that 
the  sentiments  we  have  alluded  to  are 
not  to  be  criticised  because  they  are 
spoken  by  the  personages  of  a  romance. 
Such  a  work  is  the  Physiologie  du 
Manage '  of  Babac,  and  the  opinions 
are  reproduced  in  various  of  his  novels. 

\  Balzac  flippantly  maintains  that  Scott 
did  not  know  the  female  human  heart, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Scott 
pamted  womali  aSTfe  knew  Ler — that 
IS  to  say,  the  woman  of  British  do- 

'mestic  hfe — to  be  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception;  acquainted  with  her 
domestic  duties  and  obligations,  and 
acting  up  to  them.  Onthecontraiy,  we 
make  bold  to  say  it  would  be  a  libel 
on  French  society,  as  far  as  we  know 
it,  to  pronounce  the  wives  and  the 
mothers  of  Prance  to  be  such  as  those 
dq^icted  by  M.  de  Balzac  in  his 
numerous  romances;  for  which  their, 
acute  observaticm  on  many  points, 
and  their  powerful  Jalntrng,  have  pro- 
oifed  a  wide  European  xeputatiiuk 

The  Trench  drama  has  been  equally 
pernicious  in  removing  the  landmarks 
of  good  and  evlL  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  innumerable  vaudevilles  of  M. 
Scribe  and  his  collaborateurs,  which 
are  ^most  always  highly  amusing, 
and  generally  inoffensive;  we  spesuc 
rather  of  the  melodramas  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  other  writers,  the  most  re- 
mwcable  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated for  our  Surrey-side  theatres,  and 
have  had  amazing  runs,  with  no  pos- 
sible benefit  or  instruction  to  the  rising 
generation-— quite  the  reverse. 

lliis  confusion  of  the  landmarks  of 
good  and  evil  came,  as  we  have  al- 
readv  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  with  the  second  period  of  the 
BO-caUed  romantic  school,  which  went 
to  the  revolutionary  extent  of  dismiss- 
ing not  only  the  unities,  but  even  de- 
corum itself.  Whoever  remembers  the 
dramas  of  Victor  Hugo  must  admit 
an  utter  exaggeration,  and  a  constant 
effort  to  reproduce  tyyes  of  the  most 
hideous  eccentricity,  m  which  noble 
and  base  sentiments,  actions  reveal- 
ing streuj^h  of  mind  and  pusillanimity, 
seff-sacrifice  and  calculating  egotism, 
aie  all  jumbled  up  together.    *In  Lu- 


crezia  Borgia,'  for  instance,  we  have 
maternal  love  placed  in  the  heart  of  a 
poisoner.  In  Angelo/  we  have  su- 
olime  devotion  in  an  ai)andoned  cha- 
racter. In  *  Le  Rofs  Amuse,'  we  have 
paternal  heroism  in  the  livery  of  a 
court  fool. 

*No  doubt,' says  M.  Poitou^  *lhe 
human  mind  is  full  of  abysses  an4 
contrasts;  no  doubt  generous  inspira- 
lions  are  found  in  souls  devoted  to 
evil  But  human  nature  does  not  ad- 
mit  this  monstrous  alliance  of  su- 
pretne  virtue  with  supreme  corruption. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  eccentricity, 
but  of  moral  impossibility:  at  a  cer- 
tain depth  in  evil  we  no  longer  find 
virtue,  just  as  in  impure  caverns 
flame  cannot  live  beyond  a  particular 
point'  Another  eminent  French  mo- 
ralist and  writer— M.  Saint-Marc- 
Girardin— contrasts  the  modem  and 
ancient  drama  with  the  greatest  feli- 
city, bv  pointing  out  that,  in  the  an- 
cient orama,  a  single  bad  passion  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  man — an  austere 
lesson,  which  ought  to  inspire  the 
individual  with  scrupulous  caution 
against  the  entrances  of  evil;  but  the 
moral  lesson  of  the  modem  French 
drama  is,  that  a  single  ^>od  quality, 
can  excuse  many  vices.  A  virtue  can- 
not be  enforced  by  associating  it  with 
the  wicked;  and  a  sinde  virtue,  such 
as  that  of  matemal  love,  does  not, 
and  cannot,  palliate  the  crimes  of  a 
Borgia.  Fleur  de  Marie,  the  prosti- 
tute of  the  *  Mysteries  oi  Paris.'  pre- 
serving her  vii^  candour  ana  sim- 
plicity of  heart  in  the  midst  of  the 
dangerous  classes  of  society,  is  simply 
an  impossibility. 

These  dramas  have  been  the  parents 
of  a  multitude  of  others  more  modem. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  *Andr^ Gerard' 
of  M.  Victor  S^jour;  in  which  we  find  a 
poor  and  virtuous  workman  committing 
a  robberv  to  feed  his  children.  Bratus 
sacrificed  his  son  for  a  great  principle, 
but  here  we  find  every  sound  principle 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  family. 
In  this  case  we  find  egotism  enthroned ; 
a  man  gratifies  his  own  philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  with  utter  disregard  of  the 
rights,  interests,  and  feelings  of  others. 
On  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
position to  throw  a  rose-colour  on  the 
repentant  prodigal  or  Magdalene,  wa 
ought  not  to  forget  an  admirable  sen- 
tence of  Bossuet: — *  Let  us  not  alwaya 
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talk  of  the  penitent  sinner  and  the 
returned  prodigal  This  faithful  and 
obedient  eldest  son,  who  always  re- 
mained with  his  father,  and  showed  the 
submission  of  a  good  son,  is  also  deserv- 
ing of  eulogy  for  his  perseverance.* 

We  may  now  quote  from  M.  Poitou 
his  opinion  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Fre- 
deric Souli^: — 

*  Thus,  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
romance-writers,  M.  Eugene  Sue,  had 
undertaken,  in  his  first  works,  to  cele- 
brate the  triumph  of  evil  here  below; 
vice  everjrwhere  happy  and  honoured; 
virtue  always  despised  and  oppressed- 
This  was  justified  by  the  strange  reason- 
ing, that  the  better  the  incompatibility 
of  virtue  and  happiness  are  establishea 
in  this  world,  it  is  the  more  easy  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  a  future  life,  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  balance  This 
may  be  good  in  pure  loric,  but  it  can- 
not hold  good  against  the  impressions 
of  the  imagination.  Why  make  vice 
more  fortunate  and  virtue  more  diffi- 
cult than  they  are  in  reality?  Frederic 
Souli^  disputes  with  M.  Eugene  Sue 
the  domain  of  the  horrible.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same  story  under  different 
titles,  the  same  picture  in  varied 
frames*  that  is  to  say,  the  world 
painted  like  a  brigand's  cave,  and  so- 
ciety represented  as  composed  of  ras- 
cals and  dupes,  victims  and  execution- 
ers. All  the  women  are  adulteresses, 
and  all  the  men  vile  or  ferocious.' 

The  author  then  ^es  on  to  show, 
after  the  passage  which  we  have  con- 
densed, that  a  man's  happiness  and 
sociid  esteem  correspond  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  corruption,  while  the 
amount  of  his  misery  is  the  barometer 
of  his  virtua  In  short,  the  real  moral 
inculcated  is  success  in  acquisition,  no 
inatter  by  what  means;  a  diflferent 
moral  may  be  professed,  but  that  is 
the  moral  practicalljr  enforced  by  all 
this  expenditure  of  imagination;  and 
this  remark  is  applicable  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  dramas  produced  at 
the  Boulevard  theatres,  many  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  Eiiglish. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  so- 
cialist doctrines,  which  threw  down 
the  PVench  Government  in  1848,  had 
their  extension  ^eatly  aided  by  the 
literature  of  imagination.  Thousands 
who  never  open  a  didactic  work,  or 
read  a  line  upon  political  economy, 
have  not  the  same  rejmgnance  to  pore 


over  an  exciting  romance,  in  which 
the  poor  are  held  up  to  admiration, 
the  rich  tolerated,  and  society  or  the 
government  held  to  be  responsible 
providers  of  work  for  the  poor.  M.  de 
iBalzac,  even  without  anv  serious  in- 
tention, perhaps,  to  overthrow  society, 
lent  himself  to  these  theories,  *  So- 
ciety'  sayB  he,  '  has  insensibly  arro- 
gated to  itself  so  many  individual 
riehts,  that  the  individual  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  combat  society.*  In  a 
celebrated  dranuL  called '  The  Brigand 
and  the  Philosopher,'  by  M.  Pyat,  now 
or  lately  a  refugee  in  London,  we  find 
a  personage  saying,  in  excuse  for  his 
crimes,  '  Society  has  treated  me  as  an 
enemy,  and  I  have  treated  society  as 
an  enemy.'  No  doubt  it  will  be  said 
that  these  are  the  maxims  of  an  ima^ 
ginary  personage.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  a  government  was  over- 
thrown by  the  socialist  party.  The 
French  of  the  humbler  classes  had 
been  worked  upon  by  this  description 
of  literature,  and  the  politick  followed 
the  moral  anarchy.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  reli^on  had  been  attacked, 
but  in  the  mneteenth  the  principles  of 
property  and  of  the  famfly  were  the 
objects  of  a  series  of  most  determinwi 
assaults. 

It  was  particularly  the  half- in- 
structed class  that  were  drawn  within 
the  vortex,  and  being  mediocre  in  their 
attainments,  were  both  sceptical  and 
presumptijous.  Some  of  tnese  took 
their  opinions  from  the  journals,  but 
a  great  many  were  also  formed  by  the 
romances  of  the  kind  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  Boulevard  theatres  also 
treated  social  questions  after  their 
own  fashion;  and  Poitou  mentions,  as 
a  curious  fact,  the^t  whenever  any  of 
those  dramas  came  out  which  were 
full  of  declamations  against  the  privi- 
leges of  the  rich,  the  iiy  ustice  done  to 
the  poor,  and  the  tyranny  of  society, 
the  police  of  the  quarter  were  always 
obliged  to  be  on  the  alert,  so  eagerly 
were  these  plays  run  after  by  the  puo- 
lie,  ready  to  transport  into  the  domain 
of  reality  what  on  the  stage  was  niere 
declamatory  fustian. 

A  favourite  theme  ^pth  all  those 
romancers  and  dramatists  was,  that 
talent  was  crushed  by  «oa>^.  Stello, 
the  poet,  is  made  by  M.  Alfred  De 
Vigny  to  say,  *  that  of  the  three  forms 
of  power  possible— absolute  moBarchy, 
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eonsidtutioii&l  monarclij,  and  the  re- 
public— the  fijTst  fears  the  man  of 
talent,  the  second  despises  him  as  use- 
less, and  the  third  hates  him  as  an 
aristocratic  superioritjr.'  To  this  M. 
Poitou  answers,  by  pointing  out  that 
^e  Athenian  democracy,  tne  Augus- 
tan age  of  Rome,  and  tnat  of  Louis 
XIV.,  were  not  unfavourable  to  talent, 
and  then  he  asks  when  letters  had  a 
more  brilliant  career  than  in  our  age, 
when  poets  and  editors  became  peers 
of  France;  *  the  Muses,'  adds  he,  *no 
longer  go  on  foot' 

As  to  the  'culpable  carelessness'  of 
society,  by  which,  according  to  M. 
Eugene  Sue.  the  innocent  are  pushed 
into  vice  tnrough  poverty  'inevita- 
bly,' it  is  undeniable  that  this  en- 
tirely does  away  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  liber^  and  responsibility. 
That  excessive  poverty  may  some- 
times be  urged  in  palliaticm  of  vice  is 
too  true,  but  this  doctrine  of  making 
it  out  to  be  *  inevitabW  constitutes  a 
complete  excuse  for  vice,  and,  in  fact, 
impues  total  absolution  from  blame. 
All  this  is  entirely  destructive  of  in- 
dividual responsibility,  and  therefore 
appears  to  be  moral  teadiing  of  the 
most  pernicious  school  To  absolve 
individuals  from  the  effort  to  live  ho- 
nestly and  virtuously,  and  to  impose 
duties  which  cannot  be  performed  on 
that  visionary  impersonality  called 
'  society,'  is  as  immoral  as  absurd. 

The  actual  constitution  of  the  family 
has  not  been  spared  in  these  attacks. 
Because  there  are  some  abuses  in  fa- 
milies as  at  present  constituted,  there 
is  a  writer  who  would  have  it  abolished 
altogether,  and  our  young  brought  up 
in  Spartan  fashion  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, fori^ttiog  tKat  public  board 
and  eiducation  in  Sparta,  which  was 
at  best  «ki;ge  Village,  did  not  neces- 
sarily exfin^jgh  the  principle  of  fa- 
mily affection;  but  tiiat,  in  large  com- 
munities such  as  ours,  such  extinction 
is  as  complete  as  ii^  the  case  of  found- 
lings. In  this  novel  of  M.  August^ 
Lochet  one  does  not  know  what  he 
would  oe  at  He  makes  out  his  mo- 
•  ther  to  be  the  victim  of  the  law  of 
marriage.  In  short,  such  newfangled 
philosophers  are  for  the  abolition  of 
an  institution  that  may  have  some 
abuses,  without  enabling  us  to  judge 
of  what  they  would  put  in  its  place. 
M.  Lnchet)  in  his  epilogue,  which  is 


not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ro- 
mance, complains  that  men  marked 
with  infamy  can  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren after  their  own  image;  hence 
'  the  tirades  about  the  vicious  consti- 
tution of  the  family.*  The  object  of 
M.  Luchet's  book  he  declares  to  be 
an  attack  against  the  family  as  a 
despotic  institution;  and  he  believes 
ever^  humanitarian  amelioration  im- 
possible, unless  the  state,  when  orga- 
nised democratically,  take  possession 
of  the  young  citizens,  to  bring  them 
up  in  common. '  according  to  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  sum  of  their 
cerebral  faculties.'  Without  thiEL  so- 
ciety cannot  be  reformed,  for  notning 
else  would  throw  down  the  hereditaiy 
privileges  and  egotism  of  caste.  This 
IS  logical,  after  the  socialist  fashion. 
Property  and  the  family  undoubtedly 
go  together:  if  one  falls,  the  other  can 
scarcely  stand;  if  the  family  be  abo- 
lished, away  io  heirship  and  person- 
ality. It  is  clear,  from  what  we  have 
stated,  that  the  most  advanced  social 
and  political  reformer  in  England  is 
a  bigoted  conservative,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  writers. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  Englishmen  to 
understand  how  these  subversive  doc- 
trines could  have  acquired  such  strength 
and  intensity  in  France.  It  is  tm- 
doubtedly  rather  the  romance  literal 
ture  than  the  joiunals  that  did  the 
evil  Take  one  of  the  most  popular 
novels  of  (Jeorge  Sand,  and  we  find 
that  in  *Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de 
France,'  Pierre  Hug[uenin  says:  *Do 
you  see  the  rich,  without  asidng  by 
what  right  they  are  bom  happy,  and 
for  what  crime  you  live  and  die  in 
misery?  The  pries|»  will  say  that 
that  is  God's  will;  but  are  you  quite 
sure' that- that  is  Grod's  vmU  We 
know  the  contrary.  Riches  and  po- 
verty were  estt^blished  ty  the  clever- 
ness of  one  set,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  other.*  And  in  another  romance 
By  the  same  author,  *Le  Meunier 
d  Angibault,'  we  find  that  *the  money 
of  the  rich  has  not  been  gaiiied  by  the 
"work  of  the  poor:  it  is  money  robbed; 
that  is  to  say,  the  inheritance  of  the 
feudal  rapines  of  the  rich  ;nan's  fa- 
thers. It  is  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
the  people  who  have  cemented  their 
castles  and  fattened  their  lands.  It 
is  always  the  money  of  the  poor,  be- 
cause it  has  been  extorted  from  him 
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tjr  pillage,  violence,  and  tyranny.* 
This  equality  of  rights  and  equality 
of  eiyoyments  is  sophistry  that  has 
often  been  refuted.  Until  men  are 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  it  would  be  a 
Tantalus  labour  to  attempt  to  realise 
them.  The  work  would  have  to  be 
daUv  recommenced. 

Even  if  such  romances  and  dramas 
were  to  be  reproduced  in  Eiw^d, 
their  authors  would  have  no  influence 
in  our  political  affairs.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case  in  France.  Until  the 
establishment  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, which  has  taken  both  liberty 
and  license  into  its  own  keeping,  these 
men  had  a  very  great  influence,  both 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces;  and  M. 
Poitou  presents  a  veiy  curious  (Jon- 
trast  to  the  fate  of  a  French  man  of 
letters  in  the  career  of  Byron,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  immense  popularity,  exer- 
cised no  personal  influence  at  home. 
England  applauded  the  poet,  but  con- 
demned the  scoffer  ana  ribald.  He 
remained  an  individual,  and  never  had 
a  school.  It  has  not  been  so  in  France. 
There  we  find  a  school  that  for  a 
whole  generation  has  systematically 
attacked  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
of  property,  and  or  the  Family;  and  a 
large  amount  of  the  secondary  talents 
have  been  absorbed  in  this  pernicious 
writing.  The  romance  has  invaded 
the  whole  domain  of  literature,  and  it 
has  proved  in  France  not  only  a  power- 
ful method  of  attracting  attention,  but 
has  also  been  the  most  lucrative  de- 
partment for  those  who  wanted  money. 
Hence  the  large  sums  which  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  nas  expended  so  gaily, 
and  which  M.  Eugene  Sue  invested 
with  more  prudence.  Then  the  capi- 
talists, finding  that  the  romance  was 
popular,  opened  for  it  the  columns  of 
the  daily  journals,  and  a  popular  work 
of  this  sort  at  once  sent  up  the  circula- 
tion of  a  journal  to  something  prodi- 
fious.  Hence  the  art  and  trick  of 
eepingthe  public  curiosity  suspended. 
In  fact,  the  romance  ceased  to  form 

Sart  of  the  general  literature  of  the 
ay,  and  might  be  classed  with  the 
effects  of  the  melodramattc  boards  or 
the  surprises  of  a  conjurer.  The  read- 
ing of  tnese  productions  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  rich,  but  foimd  its  way 
to  the  cottage  of  the  labourer,  the 
garret  of  the  seamstress,  and  the  clo- 
set of  the  housemaid. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  result 
was  to  make  all  the  needy  classes  disr 
satisfied  with  their  condition,  and,  in- 
stead of  inducing  individuals  to  better 
their  condition  by  industry  and  eco- 
nomy, to  cause  a  great  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  suicides  to  the  popula- 
tion. Pure  infidelity  or  licentiousness 
soon  repels;  but  when  they  are  var- 
nished with  sentiment,  and  eked  out 
with  a  sort  of  pretension  to  recon- 
struct the  moral  code,  the  evil  is  enor- 
mously increased.  Nor  was  this  ro- 
mance literature  less  injurious  in  pro- 
moting suicide.  The  evil  had  been 
begim  by  the  seductive  pages  of 
Gwethe,  and  the  more  namby-pamby 
reveries  of  Chateaubiand's  *R6i^*  i 
Byron  was  also  a  great  sinner  in  this 
respect,  for  hiff  works,  instead  of  sti- 
mulating man  to  a  healthy  activity  ia 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  are  apt 
to  lead  a  weakling  to  brood  over  the  i 
Idea  of  his  beinga  victim  of  destiny. 
*TM[an,'  says  M.  Poitou,  *is  made  for 
action,  not  for  dreaming.'  His  ima- 
gination has  been  ^ven  to  console  him, 
not  to  conduct  him.  His  sensibility 
is  a  momentum,  not  a  rule  for  him.  , 
Actjon  can  only  be  powerful  and  rich  I 
in  results,  when  thoughts  are-fifiiious 
and  strong.  In  the  ages  of  faith  wid 
enthusiasm,  convictions  brought  out 
ardent,  energetic  characters.  None 
of  these  signs  are  visible  to  M.  Poitou 
in  modem  French  society. 

At  the  same  time,  while  condemn- 
ing the  bad  literature,  he  admits  that  • 
a  large  band  of  eminent  critics,  philo- 
sophers, and  historians  have  main- 
tamed  sound  principles,  and  shed  on 
the  second  quarter  of  tne  nineteenth 
century  a  lustre  which  will  not  easily 
be  darkened.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  such  names  as  those  of  Vil- 
lemain,  Guizot,  Thierry,  Lamartine, 
Barante,  and  Granier  de  Oassagnaci 
M.  Thiers,  if  judged  in  his  ministerial 
capacity,  must  be  reprehended  for  a 
notable  attempt,  in  1840,  to  overthrow 
the  laws  of  nations;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  morality  of  the  later  vo- 
lumes of  his  *  History  *  is  sound.  Such 
is  our  opinion  of  a  writer  whom  M. 
Poitou  does  not  name.  But,  within 
the  sphere  of  romance,  poetry,  and  the 
drama,  it  is  interesting  to  note  those 
whom  he  contrasts  with  the  class  of 
writers  who  have  brought  so  unhappy 
a  notoriety  on  modem  French  r(»nan- 
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tic  literature.  Prominent  among  these 
we  find  Jules  Sandeau,  in  whose  crea- 
tions we  find  a  union  of  interesting 
narratiye,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
morality  of  .thought  By  his  side  may 
be  placed  M.  Samtine,  M.  and  Mme. 
Eeybaud.  M.  Scribe  he  considers  to 
have  painted  manners  as  they  are. 
His  moral  is  not  severe,  but  it  would 
be  mgost,  thinks  M.  Poitou,  to  accuse 
him  of  having  contributed  to  the  de- 
moralisation of  France.  At  the  head 
of  the  theatrical  reaction  in  favour  of 
a  severe  morality  may  be  mentioned 
MM.  Ponsard  and  Emile  Angier.  To 
this  list  must  also  be  added  Edmond 
About,  the  author  of  *  ToUa '  and  '  Les 
Manages  do  Paris.' 


Nor  can  we  close  this  notice  of  the 
novel  readers  and  writers  of  France, 
without  remarking  the  venr  great  po- 
pularity of  the  works  of  Mr  Dickens, 
Mr  Thackeray,  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe, 
Miss  Bronte,  and,  last  not  least,  Hen- 
dridi  Conscience,  who,  writing  in 
Flemish  for  the  population  of  two 
provinces  of  Belgium,  seems  to  have 
saved  this  vigc»x)us  Sajcon  dialect  from 
a  gradual  literary  extinction,  and  to 
have  acquired  that  European  reputa- 
tion which  his  modesty  never  led  him 
to  anticipate.  To  be  brief,  the  reac- 
tion in  ravour  of  a  healthier  French 
literature  of  imagination  is  strong  and 
unmistakeable.  We  wish  it  every 
success. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  NATIONAL  PROVERBS. 


DEPnnnoNs  of  proverbs,  as  of  poetry, 
have  been  frequently  attempted,  but 
with  comparatively  littlesuccess.  Even 
the  learned  in  proverbial  lore  have  sig- 
nally fuled  in  this  most  difficult  ta£ 
Bay,  for  example,  delivered  his  notion 
of  a  proverb  arter  the  following  some- 
what ludicrous  fashion:  *A  short  sen- 
tence or  phrase  in  common  use,  con- 
taining some  trope,  figure^  homon^y. 
rhjrme,  or  other  novity  ot  expression. 
This  definition,  if  indeed  it  can  claim 
to  be  called  such,  sadly  confounds  ac- 
cidental adjuncts  with  essential  con- 
ditions. All  genuine  proverbs  are  cer- 
tainly phrases  in  common  use,  since 
popularity  alone,  as  Trench  has  ablv 
shown,  can  raise  them  from  the  rank 
of  maxims  to  proverbs;  but  how  many 
are  there,  both  in  our  own  and  oth^ 
languages,  which  contain  neither  trope, 
figin:e,homonymy,  nor  rhyme?  Greater 
men  than  Ray,  however,  have  similarly 
feuled,  and  committed  a  similar  mis- 
take, in  confounding  the  accidents  with 
the  essenca  Proverbs,  in  fact,  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  described  when 
the  outward  multiformity  is  over- 
looked, and  the  interior  characteristics 
are  prominently  unfolded.  Thus  the 
Dutch  say  wisely  and  well,  in  senten- 
tious phrase,  *  Proverbs  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  d«ly  experience.'  They  are 
individually  '  the  wit  of  one,  and  the 
wisdom  of  many.'    And  Lord  Bacon, 


who  had  a  fidl  recognition  of  their 
great  worth  and  value  as  exponents 
of  national  genius,  manners,  opinions, 
customs,  and  beUefs,  pronounced  them 
to  be  'the  edge-tools  of  speech,  which 
cut  and  penetrate  the  knots  of  busi- 
ness and  affairs.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
best  proverbs,  that  no  distinctparent- 
age  can  be  assigned  them.  Tney  re- 
semble in  this  respect  those  fine  old 
songs  and  airs  that  seem  rather  to 
have  floated  down  upon  the  world 
from  some  higher  sphere,  than  to  have 
been  produced  by  genius  musing  in 
solitude.  The  oeople  claim  as  their 
own,  cherish,  and  preserve  the  *  daugh- 
ters of  daily  experience' — the  children 
of  unknown  parents  and  forgotten 
sage&  Proverbial  sayings,  the  author- 
ship of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced, 
are  seldom  on  the  popular  lip,  and  the 
sententious  wisdom  of  Seneca  or  Lac- 
tantius  must  yield  precedence  to  the 
saws  of  homely  herdsmen,  and  the 
pungent  phrases  of  nameless  wits. 
Among  collections  of  proverbs  we  may 
find  embedded  such  truthful  maxims 
as  this  by  Publius  Syrus — *  It  is  cruelty 
to  the  innocent  not  to  punish  the 
guilty,'  or  this  other  by  Anaxa^oras — 
Men  would  live  exceedingly  quiet  if 
those  two  words,  mine  i^id  thine,  were 
taken  away;'  and  yet  these  sayings 
seldom  obtain  public  utterance,  and 
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certainly  find  no  general  currency; 
while  that  simple  but  pithy  phrase — 
'Never  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth/ 
which  is  quoted  by  one  of  the  old 
Christian  Fathers,  and  the  authorship 
of  which  is  totally  unknown,  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  the  proverbial 
literature  of  all  the  European  nations, 
and  frequently  recurs  in  common  con- 
versation. Ptoverbs  of  nameless  pa- 
rentage become  popular  possessions 
for  ever;  but  those  to  whicn  the  name 
of  the  author  can  be  appended  are 
left  to  adorn  the  prelections  of  the 
learned.  Aristotle  described  the  pro- 
verbs current  in  his  day  as  the  frag- 
ments of  an  elder  wisdom,  thereby 
signifying  that  the  same  anonymous 
character  adhered  to  them  then  as 
now.  When  we  consider  what  their 
component  elements  are — when  we 
reflect  that  thev  embody  human  ex- 
periences, the  thoughts,  the  feelings, 
and  the  sentiments  prevalent  at  a  par- 
tictdar  period  and  in  certain  countries, 
or  common  to  every  land  and  age,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  proverbs  have  owed  tneir 
origin  to  some  happy  accident,  to  the 
felicitous  turn  of  a  phrase  which  lin- 
gered in  the  memory  of  the  hearers, 
to  the  careless  dropping  in  conversa- 
tion of  a  few  words  which  aptly  ex- 
pressed the  popular  convictions.  No 
amount  of  study,  or  patient  ^ort,  or 
elaborate  polish,  could  have  produced 
the  proverbial  sayings  that  are  most 
frequently  employed  by  men  in  the 
intercourse  of  me.  They  possess  that 
ease,  that  pointed  directness,  and  that 
curious  felicity  of  diction,  which  can 
only  characterise  the  momentary  crea- 
tions, the  unstudied  utterances  of  the 
mind.  They  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  laboured  maxims  of 
writers  who  affect  the  sententious 
form  of  composition.  Words  are  only 
breath,  when  the  thoughts  they  con- 
vey vanish,  like  themselves,  into  air; 
but  when  they  compactly  express  a 
recognised  truth,  and  come  oirectly 
home  to  the  heaits  and  experiences  of 
men,  they  partake  of  the  etemily  of 
the  mind,  and  the  simple  saying  of  a 
happy  mood  follows  the  circuit  of  the 
sun,  and  survives  the  dissolution  of 
empires.  If  we  reverence  the  memory 
of  nameless  minstrels,  whose  immortal 
lays  make  sweetest  music  in  the  heart, 
we  owe  no  less  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 


tude to  the  authors  of  those  wise  old 
proverbs,  which  have  been  bequeathed 
as  a  rich  legacy  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  transmitted  from  land 
to  land. 

There  may  be  something  fanciful 
in  the  supposition,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  national  proverbs 
which  display  the  deepest  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  manifest  the 
largest  experience  of  life,  were  first 
uttered  by  sage  patriarchs,  on  whose 
heads  appNBared  the  'blossoms  of 
death.'  The  valuable  counsels  they 
embody  and  embabn  regarding  the 
control  of  the  passions,  the  guidance 
of  the  willj  the  nappiness  of  industry, 
and  the  misery  of  sloth,  the  im^Nrove- 
ment  of  time,  the  choice  of  com- 
panions, and  a  multiplicity  of  simi- 
larly important  concerns,  are  such  as 
the  old  delight  to  mingle  with  their 
solemn  admonitions  to  the  young. 
Indeed,  the  wonderful  shrewdness — 
the  homely  wisdom — the  curt,  terse 
expressive  phraseology  of  many  pro- 
verbs, immediately  suggest  the  idea 
and  the  picture  of  some  vmierable 
sire  imparting  to  his  children's  chil- 
dren the  lessons  of  a  long  life  expe- 
rience. It  is  true  that  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
a  full  recopition  of  the  demands  of 
duty  and  the  claims  of  life  in  matters 
alike  the  humblest  and  the  highest, 
may  be  possessed  by  thou^tfol- 
minded  men,  even  in  the  spring  or 
summer  tide  of  their  days,  and  the  re- 
corded prov^bial  sayings  of  different 
nations  bear  internal  evidence  that 
they  have  been  produced  by  youth 
and  by  age,  by  the  learned  and  the  un- 
cultured, by  courtiers  and  by  downs. 
The  ^eat  diversity  of  proverbs  is  very 
striking,  betokening  as  it  does  an 
eaual  diversity  of  i)06ition,  of  habits, 
of  mental  characteristics,  and  of  cul- 
ture on  the  part  of  their  originators. 
There  is  almost  as  much  difference  in 
certain  particulars  between  proverbs 
foimd  side  by  side  in  the  same  national 
collection,  as  there  is  between  the  pro- 
verbs of  countries  whose  manners, 
customs,  and  creeds  possess  little  in 
common.  We  find  them  diversely 
distinguished  for  pungent  sarcastic 
humour  and  grave  wisdom;  for  cold 
selfishness  and  the  warmth  of  charity; 
for  poetic  bloom  and  the  point  of  wit; 
for  coarseness  of  allusion,  the  utmost 
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delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  poreet 
spirit  of  refinement  Such  and  similar 
con1a«8ted  (jualities  predominate  in 
the  proverbial  literature  of  all  the 
£im>peui  nations.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, we  ma^  extract  a  few  exam- 
ples from  the  rich  treasury  of  Spanish 
proYerbs.  How  chiyabrous  must  have 
been  the  Don  Quixote  who  first  ut- 
tered the  pleasant  and  delicate  phrase: 
WMU  hands  do  not  huH.  What  sly 
humour  in  the  Sancho  Pianza  who 
thus  dexterously  hit  off  the  innocent 
cunning  of  an  amiable  wife:  Do  you 
cany  Die  trough,  husband,  and  I  will 
carry  the  sieve,  which  is  as  heavy  as 
the  deviL  How  thoughtful  and  pa- 
tient under  suffering  the  man  who 
embalmed  a  bitter  experience  in  these 
simple  words:  WhUhirgoetit  thou,  sor- 
row ?  Whither  I  am  toont.  What  in- 
taise  selfishness  and  caution  must 
have  chiuracterised  him  who  shaped 
this  unworthy  maxim:  Braiw  the  snake 
out  of  the  hole  with  another's  hand* 
The  proverbs  of  our  own  and  of  other 
languages  afford  numerous  examples 
<^  a  similar  kind;  but  the  illustrations 
we  have  given  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose. 

In  proceeding  to  compare  the  pro- 
verbial literature  of  different  countries 
with  the  anticipation  of  finding  the 
peculiar  character  and  genius  of  each 
nation  faithfully  reflected  therein,  one 
is  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover 
that  so  many  popular  sayings  are  es- 
sentially the  same  in  substance  and 
in  spint.  This  mav  especially  be 
asserted  of  the  best  known  proverbs 
current  among  ourselves  and  on  the 
Continent  s^  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess they  have  transferred  themselvee 
from  one  language  to  another,  and 
have  been  everywhere  receiveo,  not 
as  foreign  importations,  but  as  native 
products.  In  the  greater  proportion 
of  cases,  this  transference  has  been  so 
happily  consummated,  the  same  pro- 
verbs reappearing  in  the  finest  and 
tersest  idiomatic  diction  of  different 
countries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tect the  traces  of  translation,  or  to 
discover  the  language  in  whicn  they 
first  originated.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  proverbs  common  to  the 

*  The  coDimental  proyerbs  qnotod  and 
translated  ihrooghout  tbU  article  are  taken, 
for  the  most  part,  from  Bohn's  excellent 
*  Pdjglot  of  Foreign  ProTcrbe.' 
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European  nations  are,  no  doubt,  of 
ffreat  antiquity,  and  their  sources  are 
hidden  in  the  dim  depths  of  the  past : 
but  others  bear  palpable  marks  of 
having  sprung  from  the  soil  of  the 
modem  Christian  world,  although  we 
cannot  point  out  the  distinct  region 
of  their  Dirth.  The  sayinss  that  thus 
find  a  home  in  many  landis,  and  live 
on  the  lips  of  many  peoples,  are 
chiefly  those  which  represent  broad 
general  features  of  human  nature  and 
experience,  and  belong  to  man,  not  as 
the  inhabitant  of  any  particular  coun- 
try, but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The 
deep  influence  of  Christian  doctrines 
and  ideas  upon  the  heart  of  Europe 
has  also  tended  much  to  impart  a 
unity  of  spirit  to  modem  proverbs, 
such  as  we  may  look  for  in  vain 
among  the  popular  maxims  of  the 
classic  age.  It  is  curious  to  note, 
that  whue  proverbs  transfer  them- 
selvee from  one  language  to  another, 
and  sometimes  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  the  transference^  national  songs  re- 
main as  the  peculiar  possession  and 
heritage  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
owed  their  origin;  they  never  become 
in  any  degree  or  in  any  proper  sense 
the  common  lyrical  literature  of  other 
nations;  for  by  translation  they  lose 
both  body  and  soul  —  the  form  of 
beauty  and  the  soul  of  melody.  A 
tme,  just  thought  may  obtain  as  ap- 
propriate embodiment  in  one  language 
as  in  another;  but  the  trembling,  heart- 
searching  touches  of  song  cannot  be 
transferred  to  alien  tongues;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  National  proverbs  which 
possess  a  riiythmic  movement  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  lose  their  virtue 
and  their  beauty  by  any  attempted 
translation.  Traditori  are  the  Tra- 
duttori — traitors  are  the  translators 
who  would  try  to  separate  what  can- 
not be  sundered. 

Before  endeavouring  to  illustrate 
distinctions  of  national  character,  as 
developed  in  national  proverbs,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  exemplify  in  a 
few  instances  the  dian^  that  some 
sayings  undergo,  and  the  improvements 
they  receive,  by  transference  into  differ- 
ent languages.  Thus,  the  Scottish  pro- 
verb, 7%etxU  sudna  ca*  the  kettle  black — 
and  of  which  Bums*  well-known  lines, 

*  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  ns 
To  Bee  onreeb  as  ithers  see  us/ 
are  but  a  variation— appears  amoug 
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other  nations  in  a  multiplicity  of 
forms.  The  Italians  have  it»  *La 
padella  dice  al  paiuolo:  Fatti  in  1^ 
che  tu  mi  tigm '  —  The  pan  says 
to  the  pot ^  keep  off^  oryoull  smutch 
tne.  The  Germans  say,  *£in  esel 
schimpft  den  andem,  langohr' — One 
ass  nicknames  another  hmgears,  Tlie 
French:  *Le  chaudron  m&chnre  la 
^oeie*— The  kettle  smuts  the  fryina- 
pan.  Again,  this  English  proverb. 
Speak  of  the  devil  and  he'll  appear — 
a  proverb  which,  lightly  enough  per- 
haps, expresses  the  truth  that  men 
cannot  think  or  speak  about  evil  with- 
out being  subject  to  temptation  —  oc- 
curs in  a  similar  variety  of  forms.  The 
Dutch  say,  with  characteristic  rough 
vigour,  *Als  men  van  den  duivel 
spreekt,  dan  rammelt  reeds  zgn  ge- 
beente' — Talk  of  the  devil^nd  you 
hear  his  bones  rattle.  The  Ger- 
mans: '  Wenn  man  den  Wolf  nennt,  so 
kommt  er  gerennt  * — Talk  of  the  denl, 
and  his  imp  appears;  thus  only  ex- 
pressing in  a  different  manner  the 
truth  contained  in  that  other  German 
proverb :  *  Wo  der  Teufel  nicht  hin  mag 
kommen,  da  senderseinen  boten  hin*— 
Where  the  devil  cannot  come  he  will 
send.  To  guard  a  man  against  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  anything  beyond 
his  means  and  ms  power,  or  of  spend- 
ing more  money  than  his  receipts,  the 
English  say.  Cut  your  coat  according 
to  your  doth.  The  Germans :  *  Strecke 
dich  nach  der  Decke  *— Stretch  your- 
self according  to  your  coverlid.  The 
French:  'Selon  le  pain  il  fiiut  le  cou- 
teau' — According  to. the  bread  must 
be  the  knife.  The  Italians  (without  a 
figure) :  *  !N  oi  facciamo  la  spese  secondo 
Tentrata' — We  must  spend  according 
to  our  income.  To  give  another  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  proverb,  common  to  all 
the  world  and  to  all  time,  which,  one 
in  substance,  but  multitudinous  in 
form,  exposes  the  folly  of  giving  to 
him  who  already  has  enough,  or  of 
sending  articles  of  merchfuiaise  to 
places  where  they  abound.  rXavxa^ 
f/;  *  Adfivai—Owls  to  Athens,  said  the 
Greeks:  Coals  to  Newcastle  is  the 
form  of  the  same  proverb  in  English; 
Saut  to  Dysart  in  Scotch ;  aS'A^/^  to 
Saint  Michael  in  French;  Fir-trees  to 
Norway  in  Dutch.  To  this  list  may 
be  added  that  of  Trench:  'The  Rabbis 
said.  Enchantments  to  Egypt— ISgyj^t 
being  of  old  esteemed  the  head-quar- 


ters of  all  magic;  the  Orientals,  Pep- 
per to  Hindostan:  and  in  the  middle 
ages  they  had  this  proverb,  Indui- 
gesuxs  to  i^ome  — Rome  being  the 
centre  and  source  of  this  spiritual 
traffic.*  In  oases  such  as  the  above, 
when  the  proverbs  of  different  nations 
essentially  i^^ree  in  meaning  and  in  pur- 
pose, there  IS  no  necessity  for  imagin- 
ing, in  every  instance,  an  actual  trans- 
ference from  one  language  to  another. 
The  circumstances  and  the  conduct, 
by  whidi  they  have  been  suggested 
and  to  which  they  may  be  apphed,  are 
sufficiently  common  in  all  countries, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  not  unfre- 
quently  regard  them  as  native  pro- 
ductions, wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Very  interesting,  again,  it  is  to  ob- 
serve the  likeness  in  difference  that 
subsists  among  national  proverbs  with 
reference  to  specud  topics.  Let  us 
take  money  as  an  illustration,  premis- 
ing, however,  that  popular  maxims, 
in  dealing  with  the  interests,  the  pas- 
sions, ana  the  actions  of  man,  often 
describe  wiUi  sarcastic  vigour  Hiings 
as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Amonff  English  proverbs  there 
are  many  that  proclaim  the  power 
and  virtue  of  hara  casL  Here  is  one 
that  rin^  with  sufficient  clearness: 
Money  %s  only  monarch.  In  the 
Scotch  saying.  Money  maJds  a  m4xn 
free  ilka  whar,  there  is  an  outwaard 
truth,  and  an  inward  falseness,  for  the 
man  who  makes  money  the  measure 
of  freedom  is  the  veriest  slave.  The 
Rrench  say,  *  Argent  comptant  porte 
m^ecine* — Ready  money  works  great 
cures,  a  maxim  which  is  emphatically 
the  daughter  of  daily  experience;' 
and  no  less  truthful  is  that  counter- 
proverb,  brief  and  pithy,  'Argent  ard 
gent'— if on^  bums  many.  The  Ita- 
lians compare  public  money  to  holy 
water,  to  which  every  one  helps  him- 
self, and  they  also  glorify  gold  m  these 
words:  *  n  danaro  e  un  compendio  del 
poter  umano* — Money  is  an  epitome 
of  human  power.  Solomon  said  that 
money  answereth  all  things,  and  the 
Portuguese  have  a  proverb  of  some- 
what similar  import:  *Dinheiro  he  a 
medida  de  todas  as  cousas* — Monejf 
is  the  measure  of  all  things.  The  uni- 
versal deference  shown  to  men  of  ca- 
pital, whatever  their  social  station 
maybe,  is  exemplified  in  this  Spanish 
saying:    *A  las  barbas  con  oineros 
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lionra  haoen  los  caballeros' — To  beards 
with  money  cavaliers  pay  respect. 
Tbere  is  much  pith  in  this  brief  Dutch 
phrase:  'Gteld  doet  geweW— Money 
w  power;  and  another  proverb  in  the 
same  language  resembles  the  English 
one  already  quoted:  *  Geld  beheert  de 
WCTeW — Money  rules  the  world.  The 
Duies  thus  forcibly  announce  the  po- 
toicy  of  the '  almignty  dollar :  *  *  Penge 
tale  meer  end  tolv  tingmsend '—if on^ 
is  more  eloquent  than  a  dozen  members 
cf  parliament ;  and  again,  in  another 
I^irase,  they  still  more  strikingly  illus- 
trate that  prevalent  venality  which 
barters  trutn  for  gold:  *Een  haand 
fhld  af  Penge,  er  staerkere  end  to 
hinder  fiilde  af  Sandhed' — One  hand 
fiUl  of  money  is  stronger  than  two 
hands  fuU  of  truth,  lliese  proverbs 
afford  plain  and  melancholy  evidence, 
that,  nowever  much  the  European 
nations  may  differ  in  their  political 
and  social  condition,  they  are  all,  ne- 
vertheless, faithful  to  one  worship, 
and  true  to  one  idoL  In  the  same 
languages  we  find  maxims  prodidm- 
ing  the  evils  of  covetousness  and  the 
degradation  of  wealth -worship^  and 
(fftmonncing  him  to  be  the  richest 
man  who,  whether  his  possessions  be 
litUe  or  large,  is  therewith  content 

A  wonderful  harmony  of  opinion 
also  pervades  the  proverbs  of  many 
nations  with  r^;ard  to  woman— a  har- 
mony totally  unaccountable,  when  we 
consider  that  the  universal  opinion  is 
none  of  the  best  Divine  woman,  in- 
deed !  Why,  she  is  treated  with  dis- 
respect, ana  served  up  in  caustic,  sar- 
castic phrases,  even  by  people  the 
most  hi^y  oistinguished  for  their 
gallantry  and  their  chivalry!  The 
most  favourable  construction  we  can 
put  upon  this  astounding  circumstance 
18,  that  henpecked  husbands,  and  bi- 
lious old  bachelors,  and  hard-grained 
woman-haters,  have,  in  every  instance, 
been  the  authors  of  these  malicious 
maxims.  *  England  is  the  Paradise  of 
women,*  it  has  been  said.  *  Yet  is  it 
worth  the  noting,'  says  a  sagacious 
commentator  on  these  words,  *that 
though  in  no  country  of  the  world  the 
men  are  so  fond  of,  so  much  governed 
by,  so  wedded  to  their  wives,  yet  hath 
no  language  so  many  proverbial  in- 
vectives against  women.  John  Bull, 
with  all  his  ^ood-humour  and  love  of 
good  cheer,  ms  fondness  for  domestic 


comfort,  and  attachment  to  a  good 
wife,  must  notwithstanding  be  a  testy 
and  irritable  old  gentieman.  Or  must 
we  regard  the  proverbial  invectives 
that  abound  in  the  language  as  only 
indications  of  national  reverence  for 
the  fairer  and  weaker  sex— a  reverence 
so  deep  that  we  cannot  see  *  lovely 
woman  stoop  to  foUy,'  intrench  her- 
self in  crinoline,  or  indulge  in  fantas- 
tic freaks  of  fashion,  without  endea- 
vouring, by  a  well-meant  sarcastic 
phrase,  to  win  her  back  to  the  spraces 
and  proprieties  of  perfect  womanhood  ? 
This  eiq)lanation  may  go  for  what  it 
is  wortl^  still  it  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility account  for  the  savage  heartless- 
ness  of  this  old  English  saw:  A  dead 
wifds  the  best  goods  in  a  mxirCs  hxmse. 
Here  is  a  Hebrew  phrase,  equally  dis- 
creditable, which  must  have  been  ut- 
tered by  some  cynical  rabbL  every 
inch  a  Jew:  Whin  an  ass  climhs  a 
ladder,  toe  may  find  wisdom  in  women. 
The  author  of  that  venr  vile  statement 
deserved  to  die  the  death  of  Sisera, 
whom  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  slew 
with  hammer  and  naiL  What  say  the 
French,  whose  dayd  are  numbered,  and 
whose  destiny  is  told,  not  by  the  stars 
of  heaven,  but  by  the  brilliant  orbs  of 
woman's  eyes?  *Ce  n'est  rien,  c'est 
une  femme  qui  se  noye'—  It  is  nothing 
at  cUl,  only  a  woman  drowning! 
What  say  the  chivalrous  Spaniards? 
'De  la  mala  muger  te  guarda,  y  de  la 
buenna  no  fies  nada  * — Beware  of  a  bad 
woman,  and  put  no  trust  in  a  good 
one.  Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be 
some  just  reasons  for  this  wise  cau- 
tion, as  Spanish  ladies,  even  the  best 
and  lovehest,  are  changeable  in  their 
tastes,  and  like  fresh  relays  of  hand- 
some cabcUleros.  Have  tne  Italians 
nothing  good  to  say  of  those  dark-eyed, 
sim-browned  beauties  who  could  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  Milton,  and 
intoxicate  the  heart  of  Byron  ?  *  Don- 
ne, asini,  e  noci  voglion  le  mani  atroci' 
—  Women,  (tsses,  and  nuts  require 
strong  hands.  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  next  is  still  worse:  *  Donne, 
preti,  e  polli  non  son  mai  satolli'— 
Women,  priests,  and  poultry  never 
have  enough.  We  fly  to  the  Fader- 
land,  expecting  something  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp;  but  the  Germans  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be,  as  this 
saying  testifies:  '  Weiber  sind  unrich- 
tige  uhren' — Women  are  ufatches  that 
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Iceep  had  time.  The  Portugese  do 
not  wish  to  be  behind  their  neigh- 
bours, and  can  only  falter  forth  a  very 
suspicions  compliment:  *As  molheres, 
onde  estao,  Bobejao,  e  onde  nao  estao, 
faltao*— frVwieyi  are  supernumerary 
when  presetU,  and  missed  when  absent. 
Who  could  expnect  anything  better 
than  the  following  from  duB,  phleg- 
matic Dutch  boors?  *Een  huis  vol 
dochters  is  een  kelder  vol  zuur  bier'— 
A  house  full  of  da'iwhters^  is  a  cellar 
fall  of  sour  beer.  The  Danish  dam- 
sels, too,  it  seems,  like  some  fair 
friends  nearer  home,  have  got  lively 
tongues,  and  know  how  to  wag  them: 
'Alle  Qvinder  ere  code  Lutherske,  de 
praedike  heller  end  de  hore  Messe*— 
All  toomen  are  good  Lutherans;  they 
tuould  rather  preach  than  hear  Tnass, 
So  voluble,  too,  is  the  utterance  of  all 
the  female  Jenkinses  and  Joneses,  from 
Snowdon  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  that  the 
Welsh  have  been  compelled  to  say, 
Arthur  could  not  tame  a  woman's 
tongue;  and  yet  again,  as  a  necessary 
deduction  from  tms  fact,  A  woman's 
strength  is  in  her  tongue.  Here  we 
must  close  the  very  ofifensive  list,  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  women  are  capable 
of  defending  themselves  against  the 
proverbial  invective  of  the  whole  world, 
and  of  retorting  in  a  style  still  more 
caustic  and  conclusive. 

It  may  afford  women  some  consola- 
tion to  be  told  that  they  suffer  in  good 
company.  Lawyers,  ooctors  meoical 
and  clerical,  and  certain  classes  of 
tradesmen,  have  not  escaped  the  scathe 
and  sarcasm  of  popular  proverbs.  The 
Italians  have  an  excellent  phrase, 
showing  how  those  who  are  fond  of 
litigation  become  the  dupes  of  law- 
yers: *Le  vesti  degli  awocati  sono  fo- 
derate  dell'  Obtinazion  dei  litkanti'— 
Lawyeri  robes  are  lined  witK  the  ob- 
stinacy of  suitors.  This  is  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  French  one:  *La 

fibeciere  de  I'avocat  est  ime  bouche 
'enfer'  —  The  lawyer's  pouch  is  a 
mouth  of  hell.  Sharp  and  compre- 
hensive is  the  Spanish  saying:  *  Amigo 
de  pleitos,  poco  dinero;  2isms,o  de  me- 
dicos, po(^  salud;  amigo  de  frailes, 
poca  honra' — Fond  of  lawsuits,  little 
wealth;  fond  of  doctors,  little  health; 
fond  of  friars,  little  honour,  Danish 
lawyers  must  be  low  enough  in  the 
scale  of  morality,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  proverb:  '  Dyden  i  Mid- 


ten,  sagde  Fanden,  han  sad  imellem  to 
Procutorer' — Virtue  in  the  middle^ 
said  the  devil,  when  seated  between 
tuH)  lawyers.  The  Scotch  are  so  much 
given  to  litigation,  that  we  might  ex- 
pect them  to  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  of  legal  gentlemen;  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  for  they  say,  It's 
an  ill  cause  that  the  lawyer  things 
shame  o'.  Church -going  people  as 
they  are,  too,  they  must  nevertheless 
have  a  hit  at  divines:  It  is  kittle  shoot- 
ing at  corbies  and  clergy.  The  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  clergy,  we  always 
thought,  was  to  try  and  drive  tne 
devil  out  of  men's  hearts  and  homes: 
and  yet  what  do  the  Spaniards  sayf 
*Por  las  haldas  del  vicario  sube  el 
diablo  al  campanario' — The  detril  gets 
into  the  belfry  by  the  vicar's  skirts. 
Sarcastic  stroKes  at  the  monastic  or- 
ders abound  amon^  European  pro- 
verbs. The  wrath  of  the  whole  monk- 
ish brotherhood,  when  one  sacred  cowl 
has  been  insulted,  is  finely  described 
in  this  German  saving:  'Beleidigst 
du  einem  Monch,  so  knappen  alle  Eut- 
tenzepfel  bis  nach  Rom'— Qf end  one 
monk,  and  the  lappets  of  all  cowls  wHl 
flutter  as  far  as  Rome.  The  Germans 
have  another  proverb,  narrating  in 
humorous  rhyme  the  jollities  of  a 
*  fast'  (not  fasting)  saint: 

*  Sanct  Martin  war  ein  milder  man, 
Trank  gerne  Oerevisiam; 

Und  hi^  er  kein  pecaniam 
So  liess  er  seine  tnnicam.' 

*  Saint  Martin  was  an  easy  man: 
He  loved  to  drink  Cerevltiam; 
And  when  he'd  no  pecvmiam. 
He  left  in  pledge  his  twmicam,* 

Amon^  men  of  other  professions 
and  conditions  who  have  beai  maligned 
in  popular  proverbs,  the  miller  occu- 
pies a  very  conspicuous  place.  Strance 
that  a  man,  usually  so  white,  should 
be  painted  so  black !  The  English  say. 
An  honest  miller  hath  a  golden  thumb; 
and  the  Scotch,  MiUers  taJc'  aye  the 
best  mjovier  wi^  their  ain  hand,  A 
money-grasping  man  must  the  miller 
be,  for  the  Danes  aver:  The  miller  m 
n^ver  so  drunk  that  he  forgets  to  take 
his  dues.  The  Overmans  proclaim  his 
dishonesty  in  a  very  strong  proverb: 
What  is  bolder  than  a  muler^s  neck- 
cloth, which  takes  a  thief  by  the  throat 
every  mxyming  1  The  Spaniards  have 
a  similar  opinion,  includmg  other  sorts 
of  men,  however,  in  a  very  sweeping 
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eimdemiiation:  A  hundred  tailors,  a 
hundred  millers^  and  a  hundred  weav- 
ers, are  three  hundred  thieves.  The 
Dutch  have  a  proverb  of  the  same  de- 
waiption,  but  they  reprobate  baJcers 
instead  of  weavers.  Honesty,  in  fact, 
most  have  sunk  to  the  low  level  of 
the  country  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
this  other  sayinc;  testifies:  A  usurer, 
a  milUr,  a  hanker,  and  a  publican, 
are  the  fowr  evangelists  of  Luci/rr, 
Some  men  have  much  to  answer  for, 
in  bric^in^  down  such  discredit  upon 
a  multitude  of  honourable  callings. 
It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  branch 
of  our  subject;  but  we  must  hasten 
on  to  elimmate,  if  possible,  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  distinctions  of 
national  character  and  genius,  as  de- 
veloped in  the  proverbs  of  some  of  the 
European  people. 

In  the  Italian  language  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  popular  sayings; 
but  they  possess  for  the  most  part 
little  in  common  with  the  shrewd 
practicality  and  stem  Catonic  mo- 
rsdity  of  the  old  Roman  maxims.  No 
national  collection  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  contains  so  many  bad  and 
ignoble  proverbs  as  the  Italian.  Num- 
bers of  them  betray  the  worst  spirit 
of  selfishness,  suspiciousness,  cyni- 
dam,  treachery,  and  revenge;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  proverbs  not  only  take 
tiieir  form  and  pressure  from  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  a  people,  but  re- 
act powerfully  upon  that  character, 
heightening  its  nobleness,  or  deepen- 
ing its  baseness,  it  will  then  be  evi- 
dcnat  what  evil  influences  are  at  work, 
tending  evermore  to  increase  the  de- 
moralisation of  the  Italian  people.  If 
proverbs,  inculcating  a  healthy  mo- 
rality, are  the  good  seed  which  pro- 
duces good  fruit,  unrighteous  proverbs 
may  no  less  truly  be  characterised  as 
tares  sown  by  the  JEnemy  in  the  ^- 
den  of  the  mind.  What  effect  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  Hie  dis- 
memberment of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  incessant  jars  of  rival  factions, 
may  have  had  in  corrupting  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people,  and  through  that 
their  proverbial  literature,  it  were  cu- 
rious to  inquire.  When  a  nation  is 
united  under  a  fr^e  constitutional  go- 
Temment.  mutual  confidence  is  cre- 
ated, and  generous  intercommunion 
spontaneously  flows,  from  the  most 
perfect  individual  independence;  but 


when  a  country  like  Italy,  inhabited 
by  a  population  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  possessing  the  same  cha- 
racteristics, is  partitionol  into  duchies 
and  grand  duchies,  cantons,  states, 
and  mngdoms,  eacn  ruled  by  petty 
despots,  after  different  fashions,  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  people  must  in- 
evitably become  enfeeble^  and  dis- 
trust, cunning,  revengefulness,  reign 
in  their  stead.  The  distrust  and  cau- 
tion inculcated  in  this  proverb,  Silence 
was  never  toritten  down,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  warning  to  political  prison- 
ers immured  in  Neapolitan  dungeons, 
when  about  to  be  subjected  to  official 
examination.  What  an  evU  spirit  of 
universal  suspicion  manifests  itself  in 
the  following:  'Da  chi  mi  fido,  mi 
guard!  Iddio;  da  chi  non  mi  fido,  mi 
guarderb  io* — From  those  I  trust  Qod 
gufird  me:  from  those  I  mistrust  I 
will  guard  myself  Again:  *Chi  ha 
sospetto,  di  rado  h  in  difetto' — He 
who  su9pects  is  seldom  at  fault.  Men 
are  even  warned  to  beware  of  those 
who  make  them  presents,  as  if  the 
gifts  of  friendship  were  but  evil  de- 
vices to  serve  some  selfish  end.  Self- 
esteem,  accompanied  with  contempt 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  noblest  virtue  and  the 
highest  happiness.  Flatterer  is  eulo- 
gised as  the  first  principle  m  the  art 
of  conversation.  And  iiere  is  a  rule 
of  life  in  perfect  harmony  with  such 
debasing  sentiments:  *  Con  arte  e  con 
inganno  si  vive  mezzo  Tanno;  con  in- 
ganno  e  con  arte  si  vive  Taltra  parte'— 
With  art  and  knavery  we  live  through 
half  the  year;  with  knavery  and  art 
we  live  through  the  other.  There  is 
something  also  truly  diabolical  in  the 
spirit  of  revenge — cool,  calculating, 
sleepless—which  pervades  many  Ita- 
lian proverbs.  Revenge  in  the  Italian 
heart  is  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the 
fire  that  cannot  be  quenched;  and  the 
history  of  the  people  down  to  the 
latest  period  emphatically  proves  that 
such  proverbs  are  only  too  faithful  ex- 
pressions of  the  popular  spirit^  and 
their  direct  tendency  is  to  prevent 
that  spirit  from  undergoing  tlie  sha- 
dow of  a  change.  One  proverb  says: 
*  Wait  time  and  place  to  act  thy  re- 
venge, for  it  is  never  well  done  in  a 
hurry.  The  coldbloodedness  of  this 
inhuman  advice  is  perfectly  appalling. 
It  suggests  the  tnought  of  a  man 
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brooding,  by  day  and  night,  for  weeks, 
for  montns,  for  years,  over  some  real 
or  imagined  insult,  rolling  his  revenge 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tong[ue, 
waiting  and  watching  for  his  victim, 
trackinghisunsuspectmgstep  through 
silent  midnight  streets  ana  squares, 
imtil  a  favourable  opportunity  at  last 
occurs,  and  then  from  below  the  as- 
sassin's dark  mantle  the  stiletto  is 
hurriedly  drawn — a  momentary  glitter 
in  the  pallid  lamp-light,  a  swift,  cow- 
ardly stab,  and  the  murderer  gloats 
grimly  over  his  prey.  The  righteous- 
ness of  revenge  is  boldly  announced; 
it  ranks  high  among  Italian  virtues. 
He  who  cannot  revenge  himself  is 
weak,  they  say:  he  who  will  not,  is 
contemptible.  Love  may  die,  friend- 
ship may  fade,  but  revenge  is  im- 
perishable; it  only  gathers  a  subtler 
sweetness  through  the  lapse  of  vears, 
as  this  other  proverb  testifies:  Ven- 
detta di  cent'  annihaancora  i  lattaiuoli' 
—Revenge  a  hundred  years  old  has 
Ml  its  miUc-ieeth, 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  in- 
clude all  Italian  proverbs  in  a  com- 
mon condemnation.  Many  of  them 
are  wise  and  just,  inculcating  honesty 
and  honourable  dealing;  and  some  are 
distinguished  for  fine  poetic  beauty, 
delicate  sensibility,  and  generous  sen- 
timents. What  deep  suggestiveness 
in  thisphrase:  Tiine  is  an  inaudible, 
file.  Mere  is  another  beautiful  figure : 
Good  repute  is  like  the  cypress:  ome 
cut,  it  never  puts  forth  leaf  again, 
Tnithful,  too,  is  the  thought,  and 
striking  the  comparison,  in  this  pro- 
verb: Vurses  are  like  processions:  they 
return  to  whence  they  set  out.  Slowly, 
but  steadily  and  surely,  the  curse 
comes  back  upon  the  heart  whence  it 
issued.  Such  sayings  as  these,  and 
many  more  might  be  readily  quoted, 
redeem  the  national  proverbs  of  Italy 
from  general  censure,  and  reveal  those 
nobler  qualities  which  their  numerous 
*dark  sayings*  tend  so  much  to  ob- 
scure. 

The  literature  of  Spain,  barren 
enough  in  some  departments,  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  ballad  poetry  and  in  pro- 
verli.  The  *Romancero  General 'con- 
tains upwards  of  a  thousand  ballads; 
and  the  manuscript  collection  of  pro- 
verbs made  by  Juan  Iriarte  amounts, 
it  is  said,  to  well-nigh  thirty  thousand. 
Spain  must  surely  nave  given  birth  to 


many  a  mute,  inglorious  Cervantea 
No  one  who  studies  Spanish  proverlw 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  variety 
and  their  richness.  We  can  only  won- 
der that  a  nation  possessing  so  many 
remarkable  popular  sayings,  develop- 
ing a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  charac- 
ter and  genius,  should  have  sunk  so 
low,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  out- 
stripped so  far  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. Shrewd,  vigorous  sense,  such 
as  the  Spaniards  get  little  credit  for 
now-a-days,  humour,  staid  thought- 
fulness,  and  clear-cutting  wit,  cha- 
racterise a  large  number  of  their  pro- 
verbs, and  not  a  few  breathe  a  spirit 
of  chivalry,  freedom,  and  noble  inde- 

Sendence,  akin  to  that  of  Bernardo 
el  Capio,  a  hero  of  the  old  historic 
ballads,  wha  when  he  entered  the 
palace  of  Alfonzo  to  upbraid  him  for 
nis  treachery,  and  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  arrested,  laid  his  hand  on 
his  sword-hilt,  and  said,  *  Let  no  one 
stir !  I  am  Bernardo;  and  my  sword 
is  not  subject  even  to  kincs.'  There 
is  a  proverbj  in  fact,  which  embodicB 
this  very  spirit,  and  shows  that  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  equals  the  ma- 
je^y  of  the  king :  *  El  rey  va  hasta  do 
puede,  y  no  hasta  do  quiere' — The 
king  goes  as  far  as  he  may,  not  as  far 
as  he  yxnUi,  Here  is  another,  in  a 
similar  chivalric  vein:  ^Posesion,  y 
buena  razon,  y  lanza  en  puno' — Pos- 
session and  good  right,  with  lance  in 
hand.  For  thoughrul  beauty  few  pro- 
verbs surpass  the  followine,  which  loses 
much  of  its  charm  in  translation :  *  Glo- 
ria vana  florece,  y  non  grana'—Fatn- 
qloryblossonis,andhearsno fruit.  This 
gloria  vana,'  in  the  form  of  a  stately 
cavalierism,  or  pride  of  race,  blooms 
in  not  a  few  of  the  popular  sa^gs  of 
Spain.  Little  of  the  heroic  spirit  dis- 
played by  Bernardo  and  his  three 
thousand  Leonese,  when  thejr  marched 
to  Koncesvalles,  speaks  outm  the  fol- 
lowing proverb:  Better  they  should 
say  '  there  he  ran  away^  than  *  there 
he  died,^  During  the  Peninsular  War. 
many  of  the  Spanish  soldados  seemed 
by  their  conduct  to  approve  of  the  sen- 
timent expressed  in  tnis  saying;  and 
indeed  they  too  frequently  showed  a 
disposition  to  stay  away  m  the  hour 
of  need  and  danger.  In  this  savage 
proverb,  *Mataras  y  matarte  ham  y 
mataran  &  quien  te  matare'— Awt, 
and  thou  wuL  he  killed,  Oftid  he  wUl 
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he  killed  who  kills  thee— are  hear  blood 
calling  for  bloody  and  see  rerenge,  like 
a  fire  unfolding  itself,  gathering  fierce- 
ness as  it  grows;  but  there  is  a  pas- 
aonate  headlong  fury  in  the  proverb 
which  distininmhes  it  from  the  cool 
Tindictive  villany  of  the  Italian  say- 
mgs  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. With  another  specimen  we 
must  dose  our  quotations  firom  Spa- 
nish proverbial  literature:  He  who 
has  lost  his  reputation  is  a  dead  man 
among  the  living.  This  may  be  ap- 
l^ied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indi- 
vidnals,  and  to  no  nation  in  Europe 
more  emphatically  than  to  Spain. 
Her  dory  has  departed;  her  age  of 
chivaliy  is  ^ne;  and  there  seems 
little  probability  that  she  will  ever 
be  able  to  renew  her  youth,  or  to  re- 
cover her  lost  energies  and  heroic 
spirit 

The  Crermans  also  possess  a  very 
excellent  collection  of  proverbs.  We 
may  observe  in  them  a  more  thorough 
intermixture  of  the  Christian  element 
than  in  the  popular  sayings  of  Italy 
and  Spain.  There  is  a  simplidty.  sin- 
cerity, and  truthfulness  about  tnem. 
betomiing  soundness  of  heart  ana 
high  moral  culture.  Weighty  and 
Bolemn  are  many  of  the  admonitions 
the}[  contain;  the  dignity  of  labour 
receives  due  recc^nition;  the  domestic 
Tirtues  are  sustamed  by  wise  counsels. 
Compare  the  Christian  spirit  of  this 
proverb  with  the  Italian  laudations  of 
revenge:  *  Kache  ist  neues  Unrecht ' — 
Revenge  is  new  vmmg;  or  this  otiier, 
in  a  similar  strain:  *  Kache  macht  ein 
kleines  Recht  zu  grossen  Unrecht' — 
Revenge  converts  a  little  right  into  a 
great  wrong.  With  how  much  terse- 
ness and  truth  are  the  evils  of  indo- 
lence described  in  the  following  phrase : 
'  Mussi^^ang  ist  des  Teuf els  nihebank ' 
—An  idle  brain  is  the  deviCs  workshop. 
How  beautifiilly  acain  are  the  rewards 
of  mdustry,  both  of  the  mind  and  hand, 
expressed  in  this  poetic  sayin^^ :  *  Mor- 
gmtunde  hat  €k)ld  im  mxnAQ'—The 
moming-hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth. 
A  deep  insight  into  the  unconscious 
hypocrisies  ^  8elf-decei)tions  of  the 
hmnan  heart  speaks  out  in  this  brief 
rhyming  sentence :  *  Zuviel  Demuth  ist 
Hochmuth' — Too  much  humility  is 
pride.  One  may  sit  in  the  dust  with 
^^eat^  ostentation  than  on  a  throne. 
Of  t^  overdone  humility,  which  is 


the  worst  form  of  pride,  the  inrperial 
washing-of-feet  ceremonial  at  Vienna 
may  be  given  as  an  apixropriate  illus- 
tration. Here  is  a  proverb  evidencing 
high  moral  culture,  and  a  just  percep- 
tion of  those  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  noblest  form  of  man:  Piety , 
prudence,  xmt,  and  civility,  are  the 
elements  of  true  nobility.  There  is 
an  honest  heartiness  in  sayings  of  a 
humbler  description,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  body  is  not  merged  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  mind.  The  Germans  are 
said  to  delight  in  good  cheer  — to 
prolong  the  pleasure  of  appeasing  the 
appetite,  and  some  of  their  proverbs 
signify  as  much.  Thus:  *£an  gutes 
nukhl  ist  henkenswerth ' — A  good  meal 
is  worth  hanging  for.  And  thus: 
'Auf  einen  guten  Bissen  gehort  ein 
guter  Trunk' — To  good  eating  belongs 
good  drinking.  Martin  Luther,  who 
was  the  true  German  representative 
man  in  earnestness,  oncerity,  truth- 
fulness, was  also  a  ^nuine  represen- 
tative German  in  this  respect^  that  he 
came  eating  and  drinking,  and  loved 
thegenialitiee  of  good  cheer. 

There  is  a  fine  felicity  of  expression, 
artistic  yet  natural,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  French  proverbs.  Thev  abound 
in  alliteration  and  rhyme — those  aids 
to  memory  which  diaracterise  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  sayings  of 
all  nations.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
well-balanced  and  pointed  phrase: 
'  Qui  ne  chfttie  culot,  ne  ch&tie  culasse ' 
— He  thai  corrects  not  youth,  controls 
not  age.  Here  are  other  two,  equally 
happy  in  thou^t  and  expression: 
*  Vraie  noblesse  nul  ne  blesse : '  '  Tout 
passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse.'  We 
leave  them  in  the  original,  as  they 
lose  their  peculiar  charm  by  transla- 
tion. A  highly  characteristic  spright- 
liness  and  levity  predominates  in 
French  proverbs.  It  is  the  policy  of 
that  people  to  make  the  most  of 
everything,  and  the  best  of  what  is 
bad.  Hence  they  say:  *  Avoir  des 
amis  en  paradis  et  en  enfer' — To 
have  friends  bo^  in  heaven  and  hell. 
With  friends  beside  him,  a  French- 
man could  make  himself  comfortable 
anywhere.  Here,  in  brief,  is  the  French 
philosophy  of  life:  'Courte  masse  et 
long  diner'  —  A  short  mass  and  a 
long  dinner.  Pkitience  is  not  one  of 
their  characteristic  virtues,  and  so  it 
is  said  by  them:  *La  patience  est  la 
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vertu  des  kaes  ^—Patience  is  the  virtue 
of  asses.  How  much  wiser  is  the  Dutch 
saying:  An  ounce  of  patience  is  tvorth 
a  pound  of  brains.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  following  proverb  may 
be  regarded  as  a  result  or  a  cause  of 
the  periodical  revolutionary  madness 
of  Prenchmen:  *I1  vaut  mieuz  ^tre 
f ou  avec  tous  que  sage  tout  seul ' — 
Better  be  mad  ttnth  all  the  world,  than 
wise  alone.  Another  saying  of  theirs 
is  much  to  the  same  effect:  One  must 
howl  with  the  wolves — an  advice  which 
it  was  wisdom  to  follow  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  A  fine  tenderness 
of  poetic  beauty,  however,  will  be 
found  in  the  best  French  proverbs. 
Take  the  following  as  examples:  'Les 
belles  robes  pleurent  sur  des  epaules 
indignes  *  —  Rich  garments  weep  on 
unworthy  shoulders;  'Craignez  la 
colere  de  la  colombe'  —  Dreed  the 
anger  of  the  dove;  *Tendresse  mater- 
neUe  toujours  se  renouvelle' — Mo- 
thefts  love  is  ever  in  its  spring.  No 
translation  can  do  justice  to  the  deli- 
cate grace  and  beauty  of  this  last  pro- 
verb, exquisite  alike  in  thought  and 
in  diction. 

The  Dutch  proverbs  strikingly  re- 
flect and  represent  the  patient,  plod- 
ding, perseveringhabits  and  character 
of  the  people.  They  glorify  patience 
as  much  as  the  Italmns  glorify  re- 
venge. It  is  with  them  more  than  in- 
tellect, more  than  learning.  A  wise 
and  weighty  admonition  of  theirs  runs 
thus:  *  Li  ^luk  voorzigtigheid,  in  on- 
^lukgeduld'— /n^>ro^ocrt^  cawtiony 
in  adversity  patience.  They  inculcate 
contentment  with  little,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  extremes.  The  Dutch  are,  as 
a  people,  accused  of  selfi^ness;  and 
some  popular  phrases,  smacking  some- 
what too  strongly  of  this  quahty,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  language.  Suffi- 
ciently emphatic  in  its  curtness  is  this 
declaration:  *Zelf  is  deman'— ^tfZ/« 
the  man.  This  sentiment  remains 
substantially  the  same,  with  a  little 
modification,  in  the  saying:  Loveoihers 
well,  but  love  thyself  the  most;  give 
good  for  good,  but  not  to  thine  own 
cost.  Proverbs  of  a  higher  class  than 
we  might  be  apt  to  anticipate  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  Dutcn  language. 
What  vigour  in  this  sentence:  rut 
your  hand  in  your  conscience,  and  see 
jfit  dorCt  come  out  as  black  as  pitch. 
There  is  poetry  again  in  this  other 


phrase:  Darkness  and  night  are  mo- 
thers  of  thoiight.  And  no  one  can  dis- 
pute uie  wisdom  and  insight  of  the 
idea  embodied  in  these  words:  Who 
don't  keep  faith  with  God,  wonH  keep 
it  with  man. 

English  proverbs  i^ain  are  distin- 
guished for  practicality,  for  strong 
moral  sense,  and  vigorous  common 
sense,  for  sincerity,  and  the  expression 
of  manly  independence,  for  wei^ty 
wisdom,  and  raciness  of  wit.  The  nu- 
merous joculatory  sayings  that  abound 
in  the  language  are  the  ffenuine  home- 
products  (3**  MerrieEngmnd.'  Some  of 
these  are  somewhat  coarse  spedm^is 
of  rustic  humour  and  waggery;  but  all 
the  more  natural  on  that  account,  and 
none  the  less  expressive.  Wooing  and 
wedding,  be  sure,  have  not  been  for- 
gotten; and  even  widows  are  subjected 
to  more  than  their  due  share  of  good- 
natured  banter.  The  humorous  pro- 
verbs are  highly  characteristic,  and  so 
likewise  are  the  many  proveroial  ob- 
servations concerning  agriculture,  the 
weather,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  manifest  a  shrewd,  observant 
spirit,  a  watchful  studv  of  the  skyey 
signs,  necessitated  by  the  fondness  of 
the  people  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  changeableness  of  the  weather 
in  our  northern  climate.  Some  of  the 
general  rules  laid  down,  howeven  are 
subject  to  many  exceptions;  and  the 
prognostics  of  abundant  or  scanty 
crops,  of  severe  or  sunny  seasons,  are 
often  based  upon  uncertain  si^  and 
insufficient  evidence.  There  is  a  fine 
touch  of  natural  poetry  in  many  of 
these  rustic  sayings,  &s,  for  example, 
in  the  following:  IvTien  April  blows 
his  horn,  iCs  good  both  for  hay  and 
com.  Calm  weather  in  June  sets  com 
in  tune.  When  tJhe  clouds  are  on  the 
hills,  they'll  come  dovm  by  the  mills. 
That  common  saying.  Make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,  was  doubtless  a  peasant 
proverb  in  its  origin  and  first  applica- 
tion; but  the  admonition  it  contains 
is  ec^ually  valuable  with  regard  to  all 
duties,  and  in  all  departments  of  life. 

Here  is  a  proverb  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced thoroughly  English:  Hearts 
may  agree,  though  heads  differ.  In  no 
countiv  throughout  the  world  is  there 
more  difference  of  heads,  and  more  ge- 
nuine agreement  of  hearts,  than  in 
Englana  Each  man,  glorying  in  his 
independence,  has  the  right  to  think» 
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to  act,  and  to  argue  freely,  according 
to  conscience,  and  hence  there  are 
Tehement  word -battles  and  infinite 
contentions  on  all  conceivable  topics; 
but  when  some  great  crisis  comes,  in 
which  the  natioiul  honour  is  involved, 
it  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  difie- 
renoes  of  opinion  are  lost  in  the 
unanimity  of  feeling  which  prevails. 
Proverbs  abound  in  the  language  en- 
forcing the  necessity  and  the  (Sgnity 
of  lamur.  Napoleon  said  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers;  and 
here  is  a  saying,  accordingly,  which 
may  be  r^parded  as  a  national  motto: 
Business  is  the  salt  of  life.  The  manly 
vigour  and  indomitable  determination 
of  the  Saxon  soul  speak  out  in  these 
words:  Set  hard  heart  against  hard 
h(^.  How  nobly  have  our  troops  in 
India  obeyed  this  stem  injunction, 
strugig^ing,  battling  against  fearful 
odds  witn  unparaUeled  energy  and 
desperate  daring. 

The  character  of  the  Scottish  people, 
too,  is  as  faithfully  developed  in  their 
national  proverbs,  as  their  poetic  ge- 
nhis  is  beautiftdly  embodied  in  their 
national  songs.  Here  is  Scottish  perse- 
verance :  A  wee mousecan  creep  through 
a  great  com^stack.  Here  is  Scottish 
*  saving  grace:'  Keev  something  for  a 
sair  fit.  Here  is  Scottish  grave  sa- 
gacil^:  Xavgh  at  leisure,  ye  may  ^eet 
ere  ntcht.    Here  is  Scottish  religious- 


ness: The  grace  o'  God  is  gear  enough. 
Here  is  Scottish  selfishness:  Better 
leam  bp  your  neebor's  skaith,  than  by 
your  a%n.  The  national  habit  of  *  dram- 
dramming'  comes  out  in  such  savings 
as  these:  Double  drinks  are  gude  for 
drouth;  and  Comes  to  my  hand  like 
the  bow  of  a  pint-stoup. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  compari- 
son of  national  popular  sayings,  with- 
out expressing  our  conviction  that  the 
proverbial  literature  of  many  knds 
presents  a  rich  field  for  study,  which 
will  ampl^  reward  the  most  patient 
investigation.  A  great  polyglot  of  the 
best  proverbs  current  among  all  na- 
tions would  be  a  very  valuable  work. 
It  would  show,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
however  far  men  may  wander  from 
right  and  truth— however  crooked  and 
unstable  may  be  their  ways— yet  that 
the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  ever 
struggling  upwards  to  the  light  Un- 
righteous proverbs  there  are,  and  must 
necessarilv  be,  in  all  the  knguages  of 
man,  so  long  as  human  nature  con- 
tinues what  it  Ib;  and  some  nations 
are  more  blameworthy  in  this  respect 
than  others:  but  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that  tne  good  in  general  largely 
preponderate  over  the  evil,  and  that 
the  deepest  utterances  of  the  heart 
harmonise  with  the  precepts  of  re- 
li^on  and  the  ethics  of  the  Christian 
faith. 


ULYSSES  THE  POET. 

I. — THE  PRATEB. 

Young  Ebehard  knelt  at  the  Virgin's  shrine. 
And  he  cried — *0  Mother  and  Queen  divine, 
Hear  my  longings,  and  grant  my  prayer  1' 
While  he  spoke,  a  gleaming 
And  streaming 
Of  golden  light  came  forth  on  the  air. 

And  the  Mother  of  God  in  tiiat  light  appear'd, 
Not  by  the  worshipper  there  to  be  fear  d; 
The  heavens  themselves  lay  on  her  brow,  . 
And  full  of  lustre, 
A  cluster 
Of  roses,  such  as  earth  bears  not  now: 

But  such  as  in  Eden's  gtfden  fair 
Dropp'd  from  their  stems  of  beauty  rare, 
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Down  in  the  dew  of  the  morning  skieB, 

When  God's  breath  quiver'd 

And  shivered 
Through  the  thickets'  glancing  and  tangled  plies. 

And  the  Virgin-Mother  to  Ebehard  said, 
*  For  the  boon  thou  askest  be  not  afraid, 
I  will  grant  it  to  thee,  and  more; 
For  thine  is  a  spirit 
Whose  merit 
Is  boundless—an  ocean  without  a  shore. 

Thou  askest  the  crown  of  wisdom  to  win, 
In  the  midst  of  earth's  multitudinous  din; 
To  hear  the  eternal  music  roll; 
To  pierce  the  clouded 
And  shrouded 
Essence  of  all,  with  a  poet's  souL 

Take  a  pilgrim's  staff,  and  wander  away 
Thousands  of  miles,  to  the  Palace  of  Day, 
Built  in  the  fartnest  and  hoary  East; 
Round  which  is  folden, 
So  golden, 
That  primal  light  on  which  all  things  feast: 

Whidi  was  food  and  life  from  remotest  time. 
For  every  age,  and  for  every  clime; 
From  whose  gates  the  sun  and  the  rosy  hours 
Roll  round  their  courses. 
With  horses 
Fed  on  dew  from  auroral  flowers. 

There  thou  wilt  find  the  gift  of  song. 
For  which  thou  hast  pray  d  to  me  so  long; 
Poetry  there  will  descend  on  thee; 
When  she  has  crown'd  thee. 
And  round  thee 
lies  her  omniscience,  then  think  oime!^ 

II.— THE  JOUKNEY. 

Ebehard  has  left  his  castle 

Bv  the  grape-girt  Rhine; 
He  has  lett  his  noble  coursers 

For  their  lord  to  pine. 
With  their  trappings  rare  and  jewell'd, 

With  their  chains  of  gold; 
All  for  love  to  be  a  poe^ 

Such  as  was  of  old  1 

Every  ancient  tried  dependant 

He  has  left  behind; 
Youthful  page  and  armour-bearer 

Are  by  nim  resign'd; 
.  Shield,  and  spear,  and  glorious  touniey, 

What  are  tney  to  him  % 
Onwards  o'er  the  hills  he  passes, 

Through  the  forests  dioL 

Robed  like  holy  roaming  pahner, 
With  his  sandal-shoon, 
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By  the  sun's  red  light  he  wanders, 

By  the  wanine  moon  • 
Through  the  glades  of  Greece  advancing 

Unto  Palestine, 
Where  Judea's  unbelievers 

Slew  the  Lord  divine. 

There  the  holy  grave  he  visits; 

Craves  a  blessing  down 
From  the  seat  of  Him  who  carried 

Sorrow's  thorny  crown; 
Gets  a  glimmer  in  his  visions 

Of  the  Virrin-Queen, 
With  the  God-Bov  in  her  bosom, 

'Mid  celestial  sheen. 

To  the  Father  now  has  risen 

That  immortal  Child: 
Though  the  glories  of  the  Highest 

Under  him  be  piled; 
Building  up  His  throne  perennial 

O'er  all  worlds  and  powers, 
Yet  He  soothes  His  human  brothers 

In  their  woful  hours ! 

On !  and  on !  and  ever  onwards, 

Lies  the  wanderer's  track; 
Still  his  londnes  rush  before  him, 

Never  Iooks  ne  backj 
Many  a  kingdom  now  is  printed 

With  his  footmarks  deep. 
Ebehard!  mav  Christ's  good  angels 

Vigil  o'er  tnee  keep  I 

Wondrous  knowledge  he  has  gathered 

From  his  wondrous  toil- 
Knowledge  gain'd  in  many  a  climate, 

Gain'd  on  many  a  soil; 
He  begins  to  look  through  nature 

Witn  clear-seeing  eye, 
And  the  universe's  meaning 

flashes  on  him  nigh ! 

And  the  circle  of  that  knowledge 

Ever  wider  grows, 
Till  he  mirrors  in  his  bosom 

Life's  consummate  rose; 
>  Till  the  flower  of  all  things,  springing 

Into  form  in  him. 
Sheds  a  light  around  his  being— 

Erewhile  bare  and  dim. 

On  !  and  on !  and  ever  onwards, 

lies  his  weary  road; 
Many  are  the  gifts  and  blessings 

On  his  path  Destow'd. 
Courts  of  eastern  kings  and  satraps, 

Huts  of  wo  and  strife — 
All  are  in  his  soul  reflected. 

Picture  vast  of  life. 

But  the  Day's  £ur  golden  palace, 
Whenoe  the  son  comes  forth. 
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To  enlighten  with  his  glory 

Many-peopled  earth — 
Never  dawns  upon  his  roamings 

Through  remotest  East: 
Never  cheers  his  weary  laoour. 

Now  so  far  increased. 

Till  at  last,  worn  out  in  body, 

And  worn  out  in  mind, 
For  his  castle  in  the  Rhineland 

And  his  friends  he  pined; 
Cast  away  his  darling  project, 

And  in  deep  despair, 
Back  hiB  weary  footstep  tracing, 

Breathed  ancestral  air ! 

III.~THE  CONSUMMATION. 

Before  the  Virgin's  shrine  the  wanderer  lies, 
His  visage  sear'd  with  marks  of  wo  and  grief: 

His  kingly  Drow  embronzed  by  eastern  skies — 
His  soul  exhausted,  hopeless  of  relief. 

The  harp— that  at  his  side  with  wailing  strings 
Seems  as  to  sorrow  for  its  master's  fote — 

He  strikes;  and  from  its  golden  spirit  brings 
Notes  that  are  tuned  to  love,  and  not  to  nate. 

He  pours  forth  to  the  music  of  its  chords 
A  song,  wherein  the  universe  appears, 

Clear  and  transparent  through  a  veil  of  words- 
Song  fitted  to  delight  angelic  ears. 

He  sang  of  all  that  he  had  heard  or  seen, 
Life's  every  aspect  in  the  world  of  men — 

The  earth  array'd  in  hope's  eternal  green, 
With  interchange  of  niU,  and  lake,  and  fen. 

It  was  as  if  on  some  sublimer  place 
The  hearer  stood,  and  saw  his  old  abode 

Onclobe  spin  round  and  round  through  vacant  space, 
Kept  in  its  circle  by  the  touch  of  God. 

While  o'er  its  endless  varying  surface  raced 
High  shows  and  wonders  of  gigantic  mould; 

Vast  seas  by  mountains,  tombs  by  castles  chased, 
An  iron  age  behind  an  age  of  gold. 

There  throuch  the  rose-lit  dusk  of  Persian  bowers 
Glimmer'a  the  whitest  limbs  of  lovesick  maids; 

One  moment  flees — and  battle  o'er  the  flowers 
Shoots  his  red  thunderbolts  through  hell's  black  shades. 

Sudden,  the  everlasting  ocean  rolls 

A  nation's  navies  into  roaring  death; 
Follows  some  calm  lake,  where  two  kindred  souls 

Are  mirror'd,  as  they  mix  impassion'd  breath. 

Such  was  the  perfect  and  perennial  song 
Which  Ebehard  pour'd  at  the  Virgin's  shrine— 

Of  life  in  pictures  sharply-mark'd  and  strong^ 
All  glorified  by  fancy's  light  divine. 

*  And  why,'  he  cried, '  hast  thou^  0  Queen  of  heaven, 
Sent  me  on  such  a  hopeless  pilgrimage  ? 
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Wfcy  were  such  longings  to  my  bosom  given  ? 
Why  in  a  toil  so  vast  did  I  engage  V 

Sudden*  a  light  gleamed  through  the  shadowjr  fane, 
And  like  Sie  sweetest  music  breathed  a  voice: 

'  Call  not  thy  pilgrimage  or  labour  vain — 
Weep  not  its  consequences,  but  rejoice  ! 

Thou  on  thy  wandering^road  hast  found  the  goal, 
And  not  within  the  Rilace  of  the  Mom; 

Thy  toils  have  fill'd  with  poetry  thy  soul, 
For  out  of  travel  it  the  poet  bom  !  * 
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THS  rVTUBE  or  AUSTKALIA.* 

ALTHODttH  there  are  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Por- 
tagaese  descried  lands  which,  from  their 
pontion  in  old  MS.  maps,  most  have 
been  Australia,  our  own  great  navigator, 
Cook,  was  really  the  first;  to  discover, 
ezaoiine,  and  describe  large  portions  of 
the  coast  of  this  vast  continent 

Aftcowards  remaining  for  a  long  time 
among  the  *ten»  redosse'  of  the  worid, 
this  vast  region,  the  interior  of  which 
proves  to  Im  a  worthless  desert,  now 
offers  to  the  world  the  glorious  spectacle 
of  four  great  British  colonies  or  separate 
governments  on  its  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  shores,  whilst  it  pours  forth  on 
the  old  countries  of  Europe  a  shower  of 
mineral  wealth  fiir  exceeding  in  amount 
anyt^iing  hiUierto  recorded  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since,  as 
your  president,  I  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  an  Australian  topic,  which  seemed 
to  me  of  paramount  importance — the 
retention  of  Port  Essington,  and  the  estar 
blisbmoit  of  other  settlements  in  Nor- 
thern Australia.  Having  Uved  to  re-oc- 
cupy this  chair,  I  will  revert  to  the  same 
theme;  whilst  I  crave  your  indulgence  if 
I  previously  engage  your  thoughts  for  a 
few  moments  on  another  Australian  sub- 
ject, to  which  I  have  also  given  some  at- 
tention— ^the  gold  produce  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

If  New  South  Wales  has  exhibited  a 
diminished  supply  from  most  of  those 

*  From  the  *  Address  at  the  AnniTersary 
MeetiDgof  the  Boyal  Geo^n^phicftl  Society, 
25th  May,  1857.  By  Sir  Roderick  I.  Mur- 
CHisoH,  (i.C.8T.S.,  D.C.L.,  P.E.S.,  &c., 
Prendent.' 


tracts  which  first  gave  forth  their  golden 
abundance,  and  mis  only  recently  been 
enriched  by  a  small  additional  quantity 
derived  from  a  part  of  Bathurst  county, 
the  great  coast-diain,  bending  to  the 
west,  and  passing  from  the  high  level  of 
the  Mount  Kosciusko  of  Strzelecki  to 
Victoria,  has  proved  to  be  charged  in 
certain  spots  with  an  amount  of  gold 
quite  unhe^Gurd  of  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.* 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  the  flourish- 
ing colony  of  Victoria  is  the  necessarv  re- 
sult of  such  a  vast  auriferous  produce, 
and  the  simple  fact,  that  ujpwards  of  125 
tons  of  gold  were  sent  to  Britain  in  the 
preceding  year,  exclusive  of  local  use  and 
exportation  to  other  countries,  is  so  as- 
tounding, that  a  few  years  ago  the  mind 
would  have  been  incapable  of  measuring 
the  effects  which  such  an  enormous  ad- 
dition to  the  symbol  of  material  wealth 
might  produce  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race. 

Without  pretending  to  statistical  ac- 
quirements, I  formerly  ventured  to  con- 
tend that,  as  the  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  throughout  vast  portions  of  the 
civilised  world  had  long  been  a  growing 
evil,  and  that  the  hoarding  of  a  substance 

*  The  total  produce  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1856  was  188,828  oi.,  whilst  the  retoms 
from  Melbourne  for  the  same  year  give  the 
enormous  amount  of  125  tons  6  owt.  6  lbs., 
or  a  money  value  of  upwards  of  12  millions. 
My  distingui^ed  friend  Sir  Charles  Nichol- 
Bon,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives at  Sydney,  informs  me  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^Id  is  surrep- 
titiously disposed  of  to  a  considerable  extent 
(by  the  Chinese  especial];^);  so  that  the  ac- 
tual quantity  of  the  precious  metal  produced 
is  prooably  in  great  excess  of  that  specified 
in  the  official  tables. 
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80  easily  hidden  as  gold  would  continue, 
and  even  increase,  in  countries  having 
unsettled  governments,  so  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  great  as  the  supply  might  be,  it 
would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  dry  river-beds  of  the 
Old  World  had,  in  fact,  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  golden  stream;  and  experience 
has  now  shown  us  how  long  it  has  taken 
to  fill  them,  and  how  inadequately  they 
are  yet  supplied. 

But  then  comes  this  question.  If  the 
present  annual  amount  of  supply  from 
Victoria  and  California  should  continue, 
must  not  a  great  depreciation  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  follow?  Now  the  answer 
must  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  un- 
questionable geological  and  statistical  evi- 
dence. Ju(^ng  from  experience,  all 
2old-veins  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
diminish  and  deteriorate  downwards,  and 
can  rarely  be  followed  to  any  great  depth, 
except  at  a  loss  in  working  them. 
Again,  as  the  richest  portions  of  gold  ore 
have  been  aggregated  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  original  veinstones,  so  the 
heaps  of  gravel  or  detritus,  resulting  either 
from  forqier  powerful  abrasion,  or  from 
the  diurnal  wear  and  tear  of  ages,  and 
derived  from  the  surface  of  such  gold- 
bearing  rocks,  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  only  materials  from  which  gold  has 
been  or  can  be  extracted  to  ffreat  profit. 
These  postdatcus,  on  which  I  have  long 
insisted,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
theorists  and  schemers,  have  every  year 
received  further  confirmation,  and  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  so  well  sustained  as 
matters  of  fact,  that  the  real  problem  we 
have  now  to  solve  is,  how  much  time  will 
elapse  before  the  gold  of  Australia  is 
finally  riddled  out  of  these  heaps  or 
basins,  or  extracted  from  a  few  superfi- 
cial veinstones  ? 

It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  in 
any  one  who  had  not  closely  surveyed  the 
rich  auriferous  tract  of  Victoria  to  pre- 
tend to  answer  this  question;  but  I  beg 
my  associates  to  understand,  that  there 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  mea- 
surable capacity  of  the  contents  of  these 
broken  heaps,  or  rare  thin  veinstones  in 
sitUy  and  those  imaginary  mountains  with 
bowels  of  gold  of  the  theorist,  the  very 
thought  of  which  has  shaken  the  nerves 
of  so  many  fundholdcrs.  For,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  accumula- 
tions of  broken  golden  materials,  or  the 
great  sources  of  supply,  have  well-de6ned 
bottoms.    They  are,  in  £act,  troughs  filled 


in  with  gravel  or  shingle,  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  which,  when  the  country  has 
been  thoroughly  surveyed,  can  be  com- 
puted; and  though  it  may  never  be  pos- 
sible to  predicate  the  amount  of  ore  con- 
tained m  all  parts  of  such  slopes  or 
hollows,  yet,  judging  from  the  rate  of 
excavation  now  going  on,  a  good  geologist 
like  Mr  Selwyn,  who  is  conducting  the 
survey  in  Victoria,  may  well  be  able  to 
give  us  approximate  data  as  to  the  pro- 
bable number  of  years  required  to  empty 
out  the  metaUiferous  fragments  fit>m  aU 
those  troughs  or  basins  in  which  they 
have  been  detected. 

The  other  sources  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  leiun  from  Mr  Westgarth, 
an  intelligent  resident  of  the  colony, 
have,  however,  of  late  been  worked  to 
some  pro6t.  These  are  the  nanow  vein- 
stones of  quarts  rock,  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  which  at  the  surface  are  rich  in 
gold,  and  which  have  also  been  partially 
worked  in  Calfomia;  and  so  long  as  the 
miner  is  near  the  surface,  these  vein- 
stones will  unquestionably  well  repay  the 
cost  of  working  them.  When,  however, 
they  are  followed  downwards  into  the 
body  of  the  rock,  they  have  usually  bem 
found  impoverished,  either  thinning  out 
into  slender  filaments,  or  graduating  into 
silver  or  other  ores;  so  that  these  insu- 
lated thin  courses  of  auriferous  quarts— - 
mere  threads  in  the  mountain  nisnsco 
will  soon  be  exhausted  for  all  profitaUe 
purposes,  when  the  upper  portions  shall 
have  been  carried  out. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  duration  of 
the  gold  produce,  Victoria  has  already 
become  a  wealthy  colony,  whose  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  have  risen  to  a  pitch 
which  will  insure  her  future  greatness, 
even  should  the  period  arrive  when  her 
rich  golden  harvests  are  no  longer  to  be 
gathered. 

Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  mankind  has 
there  been  known  so  wonderfully  rapid  a 
rise,  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
and  around  a  spot  which,  surveyed  only 
a  few  years  ago,  was  first  formed  into  a 
separate  colony  in  1837.  In  each  file  of  the 
well-written  periodicals  of  Melbourne,  wo 
see  pregnant  proofs  that  this  spot  is  already 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  world's 
commerce,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  advancing  people,  well  worthy 
of  the  parent  stock. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Western 
Australia,  given  in  the  detailed  explora- 
tions of  it,  as  published  in  our  proceed- 
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_  ,  aSbtd  litUe  hope  that  oar  colonists 
aro  there  to  be  enriched  by  mineral 
wealth;  the  great  saline  desert  which 
Start  tracked  from  soath  to  north,  and 
Eyre  travelled  apon  coast-wise  on  the 
KNith-west,  having  been  met  with  at 
several  points  by  Gregory  and  Aas^ 
Again,  nch  as  is  South  Australia  in  her 
Barra-Borra  copper  mines,  no  material 
quantity  of  gdd  has  yet  been  detected  in 
that  colony,  notwithstanding  some  vigo- 
rooa  aearchM,  among  which  those  of  Mr 
Heraefael  Babbage  have  recently  been 
brought  to  your  notice. 

Taming,  then,  from  that  knot  of  de- 
vations  which,  forming  the  background  of 
Yictoria^  are  so  prol&  in  gold,  and  ex- 
plming  that  bus  eastern  Cordillera 
whidi  leads  from  New  South  Wales  to 
the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  though  we  may 
meet  at  intervals  with  an  auriferous  patch 
or  two  to  entice  the  explorer  northwards, 
the  real  incitement  to  new  settlers  is 
found  in  the  rich  soil  and  the  good  her- 
bage they  £idl  in  with,  as  they  extend 
ctvilisatioQ  northwards.  Thus,  from  the 
dear  and  accurate  survey  of  the  vast 
Peel  Biver  settlements  by  that  sound 
mining  geologist,  M.  Odemheimer,  we 
now  know  tlutt  no  valuable  amount  of 
gold  is  to  be  found  there,  either  in  the 
looee  debris  or  in  the  solid  rocks.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  gold,  the  northern 
progress  of  dvilisation,  as  fur  as  skill 
and  energy  can  aid  it,  will  assuredly  be 
secured  upon  a  solid  basis  by  the  pre- 
sent lightened  Qovemor-Qeneral  Sir 
W.  Boiison. 

The  exploration  of  that  eastern  Cor- 
dillera, so  long  ago  undertaken  by  our 
enterfHising  associate,  Count  Strzelecki, 
to  wtuch  I  specially  directed  your  atten- 
tion in  1844,  and  which  has  since  been 
carried  further  out  by  Leichhardt,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mitchell,  has  recently  had  its 
northern  and  north-western  ofbets  brought 
more  definitdy  into  notice  by  Qr^ry 
and  his  associates.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  colonists  has  now  even  crept  on  so 
fisr  beyond  Moreton  Bay,  as  to  be  already 
within  about  560  miles  of  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  and  judging 
from  the  fertile  nature  of  most  of  the 
unoccupied  lands,  the  period  is  doubt- 
Itm  not  very  distant  wl^  our  country- 
men will  reach  that  great  haven,  which, 
penetrating  for  500  miles  into  the  con- 
tinent, will  surely,  in  future  ages,  be 
crowded  with  ships  carrying  on  a  great 
commercial  intercourse  between  Austra- 


lia and  the  Eastern  Ardiipelago,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  China. 

Looking  to  that  future,  and  even  to 
our  present  interests,  it  was  a  subject  of 
regret  to  many  of  us,  that  it  should  have 
been  thought  expedient  to  discontinue 
the  occupation  of  Port  Essington,  and  to 
abandon  all  intention  of  holding  any 
other  station  along  the  northern  ccMist  df 
this  vast  continent  Unable  now  to  en- 
ter upon  a  consideration  of  what  bay  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria may  be  selected  as  an  *entrep6t,'  I 
have  litUe  doubt  that  the  time  will  soon 
come,  when  all  minor  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear before  the  energy  of  British  colo- 
nists, in  thdr  endeavours  to  connect  their 
Australian  possessions  with  the  rich 
marts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

In  treating  this  subject^  there  is,  how- 
ever, another  point  which  seems  to  me  of 
such  incalculable  national  importance, 
that  I  must  beg  your  permission  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  it  If  the  idea  of  form- 
ing settlements  through  convict  labour  is 
to  be  discarded  as  respects  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  because  the  free  population 
of  New  South  Wales  is  advancing  towards 
that  great  haven,  then  let  us  turn  to 
that  noble  bay  upon  the  north  coast^  of 
which  Cambridge  Gulf  forms  the  western 
side,  and  whose  eastern  side  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Victoria  River.  First  ex- 
plored by  Philip  King  in  1819,  and  by 
Wickham  and  Stokes  in  1839,  the  basin 
of  the  Victoria  was  recently  the  scene  of 
the  encampment  of  Gregory,  whence  he 
extended  his  researches  southwards  to  the 
saline  desert,  and  eastwards  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  The  real  opinion  of  such 
an  experienced  colonist  and  geographer 
(whose  merits  have  been  ahready  dwdt 
upon,  in  conferring  upon  him  our  Foun- 
der's Gold  Medal)  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  those  speculations  which  would 
describe  the  whole  of  that  region,  on  ac- 
count of  its  latitude,  as  unfit  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race! 
The  plain  answer  to  this  view  is,  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Victoria^ 
the  party  of  Wickham  and  Stokes  were 
perfectly  healthy  in  1839;  and  that  re- 
cently our  countrymen  were  stationed 
there  for  nine  months  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  Our  medallist,  Mr  Gr^ry, 
after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Wes- 
tern Australia,  has  thus  written  to  his 
friend,  the  former  governor  oi  that  pro- 
vince:— *  This  portion  of  Australia  far  sur- 
passes the  western  coast  both  in  its  ferti- 
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lity  and  extent,  and  its  capabilities  for 
settlement  Good  harbours  are  numerous 
along  the  coast,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  fine  country  for  stock  and  cultivation.' 
Again  be  says: — *The  yalley  of  the 
Victoria  fai  exceeds  the  best  parts  of 
Western  Australia  both  in  fertility  and 
extent* 

Let  us  also  hear  what  Dr  Ferdinand 
Mueller,  the  botanist  of  the  last  expedi- 
tion, says.  This  gentleman,  who,  by  his 
Australian  researches,  has,  according  to 
Sir  W.  ^ooker,  placed  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  botanists,  having  collected 
in  tropical  Australia  about  1500  species 
of  plants,  of  which  500  are  new,  thus 
writes  to  his  friend  Mr  C.  Latrobe,  the 
former  Lieut -Qovemor  of  Victoria: — 
*  North  Australia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  east  coast,  possesses  essentially  a  dry 
Australian,  and  not  a  moid  Indian  d%- 
mate.  Fevers  do  not  therefore  exist,  and 
we  escaped  such  jungles  and  swampe  as 
those  in  which  Eenned/s  party  exhausted 
their  strength.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  country  in  North  Australia,  and, 
with  access  for  vessels  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  Victoria,  fiill  scope  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  colony.  But  as  a  new  set- 
tlement can  scarcely  be  formed  in  such  a 
remote  and  certainly  hot  part  of  the  globe 
without  prison  labour,  against  which  the 
public  mind  is  turned  with  such  decision, 
and  as,  without  great  inducements,  the 
squatters  will  find  it  for  a  long  time  un- 
profitable to  migrate  in  this  direction,  I 
fear  that  the  pastures  of  North  Australia 
will  yet  be  left  flockless  for  a  long 
time.' 

With  such  fiicts  before  them,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  our  government  may  see  that 
this  prolific  and  healthy  region,  so  remote, 
and  so  entirely  cutoff  by  the  great  inte- 
rior saline  desert  from  all  our  established 
colonies,  that  no  intercommunication  can 
fossiUy  take  place,  is,  notwithstanding 
its  summer  heats,  a  perfectly  fit  and  pro- 
per receptacle  for  our  convicts,  whose 
labour  there  would  completely  repay  their 
cost  of  maintenance.  When  our  prisons 
are  crowded,  and  crime  is  rapidly  aug- 
menting with  our  increasing  population, 
it  does  indeed  seem  desirable  to  seize 
upon  such  a  zone  of  exile  as  is  here 
offered,  and,  by  removing  worthless  cha- 
racters from  our  land,  render  them  r^ly 
useful  in  occupying  the  only  coast  of  that 
continent  on  which  the  British  flag  does 
not  now  fly,  though  it  has  been  there 
twice  unfurled.    But  I  forbear  to  press 


this  feature  of  a  topic  which  can  be  better 
bandied  by  politicians;  and  all  I  venture 
to  urge  is,  that,  whether  by  forced  or  free 
labour,  North  Australia  should  be  colo- 
nised. 

When  presiding  over  you  in  1844,  an«l 
in  then  expressing  an  opinion,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  if  our  government 
would  render  Port  Bssington  a  perma- 
nent and  independent  colony,  rich  mer- 
cantile houses  would  at  once  set  up  esta- 
blishments there,  and  freight  large  vessels 
to  trade  with  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
and  China,  I  wrote  in  the  full  conviction, 
that  even  iJf  that  particular  station  should 
be  abandoned,  because  it  was  exposed  to 
tornados,  other  sites  could  be  selected  in 
a  region  which  so  many  experienced  naval 
officers  and  other  authorities  have  eulo- 
gised as  offering  capacious  harbours,  and 
a  climate  not  unsuited  to  Europeans — 
lands  in  which  the  pastures  are  magnifi- 
cent, whilst  the  sea  swarms  with  the 
finest  fishes. 

In  the  foce,  then,  of  these  evidences, 
is  the  state  of  indifference  of  our  country 
to  North  Australia  to  continue?  Is  Bri- 
tain not  to  commence  the  formation  of  a 
settlement,  whether  by  penal  servitude 
or  free  labour,  in  the  fertile  basin  of  the 
northern  Victoria  or  elsewhere,  and  thus 
secure  future  entrepots  for  her  commerce? 
What  better  guarantees  can  be  had  that 
success  would  follow,  than  the  fact,  that 
in  the  worst  and  most  exposed  part  of 
this  region  (Port  Essington)  a  British 
garrison  was  in  a  healthy  state  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  that  in  its  more  southon 
portion  the  explorers  in  two  expeditions 
have  equally  preserved  good  health  ? 

Lastly,  looking  to  the  future  destinies 
of  our  country,  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
France  has  recently  taken  possession,  not 
only  of  that  New  Caledonia  which  our  own 
Cook  discovered  and  named,  but  also  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  our  colonists  from 
Sydney  carried  on  a  trade  in  sandal-wood, 
and  has  thus  acquired  a  point  d'appui 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  our  largest  Aus- 
tralian colony? 

Or  ought  we  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
vast  importance,  not  only  of  securing  good 
harbours  of  refuge  in  Northern  Australia, 
but  also  of  there  establishing  naval  sta- 
tions, which  would  prove  invaluable  for 
steam  navigation,  and  where,  in  the  event 
of  war,  our  fleets  may  rendezvous,  and 
thence  move  directly  upon  the  flank  of 
any  enemy  who  might  be  operating  against 
our  eastern  trade  and  possessions? 
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In  short,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  point 
to  any  region  of  the  globe  where  British 
occupation  is  so  imperatively  called  for, 
whether  as  a  precaution,  or  with  a  view 
to  future  commercial  interests.  Express- 
ing, then,  an  earnest  hope  that  a  settle- 
ment may  be  soon  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Victoria,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent Cambridge  Gulf,  and  believing  that 
great  national  advantages  must  follow, 
let  us  trust  that,  if  such  a  consummation 
be  attained,  the  proposers  of  it  may  not 
be  forgotten,  and  that  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  last  North  Australian  ex- 
pedition, now  happily  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Her  MajestVs  Govern- 
ment, was  a  child  of  the  Koyal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

HORTH  AMBRIOA. 

British  Possesgions, — ^The  gradual  ad- 
vance of  civUiscd  man  towards  the  re- 
moter regions  of  North-western  America, 
has  long  drawn  the  attention  of  geo- 
graphers to  those  extensive  tracts,  still 
distant  from  the  settled  country,  which 
afford  an  almost  undisturbed  asylum  to 
the  aboriginal  population  of  the  conti- 
nent It  would  scarcely  be  credited  that, 
within  the  limits  of  British  America,  a 
region  including  at  least  112,000  square 
toOeSy  extending  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Assiniboine  River  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude,  our  boundary  with 
the  United  States,  has  remained  almost 
completely  unexplored. 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  this  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Ck>mpany,  the  warlike 
character  of  the  Indians,  and  other 
causes,  have  alike  contributed  to  prolong 
our  ignorance  of  lands  which  may,  at  no 
distant  time,  become  the  home  of  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen. 

Mr  Palliser,  a  traveller,  who  had  al- 
r»idy  i^nt  a  considerable  time  in  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, and  whose  adventures  as  a  sports- 
man form  the  subject  of  a  popular  work, 
conceived  the  project  of  employing  two 
years  in  the  exploration  of  the  tract  to 
which  I  have  referred,  along  with  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Mr  Palliser's  original  intention  was,  as 

I  have  understood,  to  undertake  this 

journey  at  his  own  expense,  and  with  no 

other  companions  than  those  whom  he 
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might  engage  as  voyageurs  and  hunters 
to  join  him  in  traversing  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory. Having,  however,  addressed  him- 
self to  our  secretary,  his  proposal  was  at 
once  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Council,  by  the  direction  of  which  it  was 
referred  to  our  Expedition  Committee, 
and  fully  discussed.  In  consequence  of 
this,  a  letter  was  directed  by  myself,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Labouchere,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  in  which  the  Council  strongly 
advocated  the  exploration  of  that  portion 
of  British  North  America  between  the 
parallels  of  49^  and  53"^  N.  hititude,  and 
100^  to  115°  W.  longitude.  The  chief 
objects  of  the  exploration  were  then 
stated  to  be— 

1.  To  survey  the  water-parting  be- 
tween the.  basins  of  the  Missouri  and 
Saskatchewan;  also  the  course  of  the 
south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
its  tributaries. 

2.  To  explore  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most 
southerly  pass  across  to  the  Pacific, 
vnthin  the  British  territory. 

3.  To  report  on  the  natoral  features 
and  general  capabilities  of  the  country, 
and  to  construct  a  map  of  the  routes. 

Mr  Palliser's  experience,  his  success  in 
conciliating  the  good-will  and  respect  of 
the  Indians,  and  bis  anxiety  to  make  his 
journey  conducive  to  the  increase  of  scien- 
tific knowtedge,  pointed  him  out  as  well 
fitted  to  be  the  leader;  but  it  was  evident 
that,  without  the  aid  of  fellow-travellers, 
trained  to  accurate  research,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  scientific  instruments, 
no  very  accurate  results  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  expedition. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  consented,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, to  submit  to  Parliament  a  vote  of 
^000  for  this  purpose,  on  tlie  under- 
standing that  all  the  collections  and  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposed  of  government. 

Three  scientific  gentlemen  have  been 
since  appointed  to  the  expedition — Lieu- 
tenant Blakiston,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  conduct  the 
astronomical  and  physical  observations; 
Mr  Bourgeau,  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful botanical  collector,  selected  by  Sir 
William  Hooker,  the  director  of  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Kew;  and  Dr  Hector, 
a  medical  gentleman,  recommended  by 
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myself,  on  the  score  of  his  geological  and 
zoologicfd  acquiremeDts,  as  well  as  for  his 
genenJ  fitness  to  contribute  to  the  objects 
of  the  expedition.  Mr  Palliser  is,  more- 
over, himself  conversant  with  the  use  of 
the  instruments  which  have  been  sup- 
plied by  government,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  an  experienced  assistant  as  his 
secretary;  so  that  the  important  object 
of  determining  the  geographical  position 
of  the  points  visited  by  the  expedition 
has  been  amply  secured. 

The  instructions  given  to  Mr  Palliser 
by  H.M.  Secretary  of  State,  direct  that 
the  joumaLs  of  the  expedition,  together 
with  the  records  of  the  observations, 
shall  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  that 
one  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  England, 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  may 
occur.  An  assurance  was  also  given  that 
the  journal  of  the  expedition  shall  be  re- 
gularly communicated  to  this  Society,  ac- 
cording as  it  shall  be  received  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

The  departure  of  the  expedition  was 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  severe  illness 
of  Mr  Palliser,  but  he  sailed  with  his 
companions  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  in- 
formation has  been  received  of  their 
arrival  at  New  York  in  good  health, 
and  with  their  instruments  in  working 
order. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  in- 
tended that  they  should  proceed  from 
Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Fort  Garry,  examining  en 
route  some  portion  of  the  watershed  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  Rainy  Lake. 
From  Fort  Garry  the  expedition  will  pro- 


ceed westward  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Assiniboine  River,  and  will  explore  some 
portion  of  the  country  between  the  south- 
em  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  turning 
to  the  northward  to  winter  at  Carlton 
House  Fort 

The  summer  of  1858  is  to  be  employed 
in  traversing  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet 
and  Blood  Indians,  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  tracing 
the  southern  branch  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  settle  the  disputed  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  practical  pass  in  the  chain, 
between  the  Eootaine  Pass,  south  of  the 
49th  parallel,  and  the  pass  between 
Mount  Brown  and  Mount  Hooker,  more 
frequently  used  by  the  servants  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Apart  from  the  public  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  exploration  of  a  large  and 
important  portion  of  British  territory,  it 
is  unpossible  not  to  anticipate  valuable 
additions  to  natural  science  horn,  the 
united  labours  of  the  members  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  to  feel  proportional  satis- 
faction that  government  should  have 
seen  the  propriety  of  complying  with  our 
recommendation,  by  fitting  it  out  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  direct  Ime  of  intercourse  between 
our  Canadian  possessions  and  Vancouver 
Island,  which,  being  2£0  miles  in  length, 
contains  good  ports  and  valuable  coal- 
seams,  is  not  the  least  important  of  the 
national  interests  connected  with  this 
survey. 


WHAT   BEFEL    MY   COMPANIONS; 

OB, 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  JOLLY  DOGS. 


SPITED  BT  rBANCIS 

CoFFEB  was  brought,  and  our  sleepy 
friend  was  revivedby  it:  we  then  re- 
joined my  wife  and  her  sister  in  the 
drawing-room.  Vernon  seated  him- 
self by  Mrs  Poyntz;  and  Meyrick, 
after  addressing  a  few  words  to  Miss 
Herbert,  took  me  aside,  and  began 
again  to  discuss  (in  the  srave  tone 
wnich  came  naturally  to  nim  when 
the  subject  was  really  a  serious  one) 
the  sad  story  we  had  just  heard 


XBTBIOK,  ESQUIBB. 

In  my  quality  of  host  I  instinc- 
tively looked  round  to  see  now  Trench 
was  occupied  To  my  great  surprise, 
Miss  Herbert  was  entertaining  him 
craciously.  Knowing  so  well  as  I  did 
the  openness  of  her  character,  and 
aware  as  I  was  of  the  strong  anti- 
pathy she  had  to  the  erudite  gentle- 
man, I  could  not  indeed,  then,  at  all 
account  for  the  strange  behaviour; 
but  I  afterwards  learnt  that  it  had 
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resulted  from  a  scnnon  which  my 
wife,  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  matron, 
had  preached  to  Fanny,  on  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  cpizzing,  and 
the  unlawfulness  of  satincal  language. 
The  said  homily,  being  of  great  elo- 
ouence,  had,  it  appeared,  brought  the 
aear  sinner  to  repentancis,  and  she  in 
consequence  had  voluntarily  vowed 
to  perform  the  severe  penance  she 
was  now  inflicting  on  herself.  As  it 
was,  I  saw  that  the  change  in  her 
demeanour  was  as  flattering  to  Trench 
as  by  him  too  it  was  unexpected:  a 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  him 
into  a  kind  of  fascinated  state^  a  few 
more,  and  he  was  talking  to  his  &sci- 
natress  with  a  degree  of  animation 
and  even  gaielr^  which  I  had  never 
seen  him  exhioit  before,  and  really 
believed  him  incapable  of  exhibiting. 
Poor  Fanny!  she  little  knew  what 
she  was  doing:  better  far  would  it 
have  been  if  she  had  left  things  as 
th^  were.  Not  but  that  my  wife 
had  advised  her  for  the  best:  I  my- 
self approved  of  what  Mrs  Poyntz 
had  saio,  when  she  told  me  of  it  that 
night,  as  she  duly  did-  *  Well,  Anne,' 
said  I  then,  *you  mve  Fanny  very 
sensible  advice,  and  I  am  glad  she 
•  profited  by  it' 

To  return:  while  I  listened  to  Mey- 
rick,  and  nodded  to  him  now  and  then, 
I  kept  my  eyes  on  Vernon,  being 
anxious  to  see  what  effect  would  be 
produced  on  him^  when  he  came  to 
notice  the  new  footing  on  which  it 
seemed  that  Trench  stood  with  Fanny. 
For  a  time  he  did  not  see  it,  occupied 
as  he  was  himself  with  the  conversa- 
tion he  was  maintaining  with  my  wife. 
But  at  last  he  turned  round,  and  his 
glance  fell  on  the  couple;  and  then 
mstantly  over  his  features  also  there 
passed  an  expression  of  surprise.  It 
was,  however,  of  surprise  mingled 
with  vexation,  disappointment,  and 
even  something  like  disgust;  I  read 
jealousy  in  it  too.  But  as  quickly  as 
it  came  that  expression  was  gone, 
and  he  was  again  exactly  as  he  had 
been.  He  was  possessed,  as  I  well 
knew,  of  great  self-command;  nor^  if 
such  a  man  sometimes  betrays  him- 
self for  an  instanl^  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at:  still  less  was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
on  this  occasion,  for  he  had  been  off 
his  ffuard  on  one  point,  and  the  most 
perfect  self-command  will  fail  at  times 


when  it  is  taken  unawares.  I  have 
seen  a  veteran  soldier  wince,  and  even 
start,  at  the  sudden  explosion  of  a 
Waterloo  cracker;  I  have  seen  an  un- 
expected answer  from  a  witness  bring 
a  flash  of  satisfaction,  or  the  contrary, 
over  the  hardened  visage  of  the  oldest 
of  Old  Bailey  lawyers. 

But  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  ob- 
serve Vernon's  change  of  countenance, 
and  the  cause  of  it.  Meyrick's  quick 
eve  had  seen  as  much  as  mine  had. 
»j,  to  put  a  stop  to  what  he  probably 
considered  an  unpleasant,  and  indeed 
unnatural  state  of  matters,  he  broke 
off  his  colloquy  with  me;  and  re- 
suming his  rattlinjz  style,  and  advanc- 
ing into  the  midcfle  of  the  room,  he 
thus  spoke : — *  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Mey- 
rick.  Sir,  this  won  t  do,  you  know. 
Each  young  man  has  a  young  woman, 
but  never  a  young  woman  have  I,  for 
so  I  may  translate,  and  also  transpose, 
an  exceUent  Scottish  son^.  *  Therefore, 
I  shall  take  up  with  music,  a  heavenly 
maid  She  is  not  so  young  as  she  once 
was,  but  she  is  better  than  nothing 
and  nobody.  First,  I  shaU  play  the 
Devil's  Sonata,  as  performed  by  that 
favourite  of  the  piiblic,  to  Corelli,  in 
a  dream,  on  the  oaiyo.  Then  I  shall 
sing  a  Patagonian  melody;  it  shall 
sp^  for  itself  After  me,  Madame 
Poyntz  and  Mademoiselle  Herberti 
will  sing  a  duetto,  and  then  anybody 
that  likes  will  sing  or  play  what  thev 
please.  The  whole  to  conclude  with 
a  grand  concert  stuck' — so  he  pro- 
nounced, though  he  knew  better— 
•by  Signer  Terencho.  Great  laughter 
and  cheering.    So  here  goes.' 

After  this  speech,  with  a  grand 
wave  of  the  hand,  he  seated  himself 
at  the  piano,  and  struck  a  few  hor- 
rible discords.  Which  done,  *  That's 
the  celebrated  nigger  sonata  I  pro- 
mised,' said  he,  wheeling  round  on  the 
music-stool;  *  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
composer.  Now  for  the  song;  it  is 
very  touching  and  melancholy;  so  pre- 
pare to  weep.  And  then,  accompany- 
ing himself^  tolerably  well,  he  sang  to 
a  truly  doleful  aii^- 

*  There  was  a  man,  and  he  hadti  calf— 

That's  half— that's  halt 
So  he  took  him  out  of  the  stall. 
And  he  tied  him  up  to  the  wall— 
That's  all-that's  all  1' 

'Bravo!  ah,  bravo!'  cried  he,  as  he 
concluded  with  running  the  back  of 
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a  fin^r  over  the  keys,  first  up  and 
then  down.  *  Now  Mademoiselle  Her- 
bertl    Come  on!' 

The  fact  is.  I  believe  that  the  worthy 
fellow  thought  himself  a  sort  of  minor 
Theodore  Hook.* 

My  sister-in-law  was  led  to  the 
piano  by  Meyrick,  and  her  conver- 
sation with  Trench  was  thus  broken 
off;  the  thing  Meyrick  had  desired  to 
effect.  She  sang;  and  then  my  wife 
sang;  and  then  they  sang  together: 
and  then  Vernon  declined  to  sin^;  and 
then  Trench  declined  to  sing;  ana  then 
Meyrick  sang  some  more  nonsense. 
Then  we  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
began  a  general  conversation. 

*  By  the  way,  Mr  Vernon,'  said  Mrs 
Poyntz,  after  a  little  of  it,  *you  said 
before  dinner  that  when  you  saw  us 
in  Paris  last  autumn  you  were  being 
taken  to  prison.    How  was  that  % ' 

^Pocket-picking'— suggested  Mey- 
rick. 

*  It  was  on  an  absurd  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  some  conspiracy 
against  the  king's  life,*  said  Vernon, 
smiling.  *  I  had  in  my  lodgings  some 
arms  I  had  brought  from  afferent 
countries,  and  the  foolish  Pprter  of 
the  house  denounced  me.  That  was 
all  I  easily  cleared  myself.  The 
thing  was  annoying  certamly,  but  it 
is  a  way  they  have  in  France.  I 
guessed,  when  I  saw  yoiL  that  my 
friend  Poyntz  was  marriecC  and  hap- 
pilvmarned.' 

'^An  annoying  way  indeed  they  have 
there,'  said  L  *fiut  come,  tell  us 
something  more  about  yourself,  and 
your  wanderings,  and  your  exploits. 
Give  us  some  idea  of  what  you  have 
been  doing,  and  where  you  have  been, 
these  last  few  years—some  general 
idea.  You  went  to  Algeria  from 
Spain;  what  then?' 

'  No,  no  !  another  time ! '  cried  Mey- 
rick. 'At  present  it  is  getting  late. 
Let  us  be  off.  I  know  you  intend  to 
ask  us  to  stay  supper,  royntz;  were 
it  only  for  the  memory  of  the  old  JoUy- 

*  This  ifl  the  only  spitefbl  thing  I  ever 
knew  Povnti  either  write,  say,  or  do.  I  of 
course  allow  it  to  stand— to  stand,  that  is,  as 
well  as  a  thing  without  any  foundation  can. 
But  I  protest  against  the  insinuation:  I 
neyer  tnought  myaelf  another  Theodore 
Hook,  still  less  a  minor  one.  Besides,  the 
song  was  not  improrised,  as  Hook's  were;  it 
was  not  even  original;  it  is  as  old  as  the 
times  of  my  late  great-grandmother. — F,  M. 


Dog  days.  But  we  don't  intend  to  ac- 
cept; do  we  Trench  1 ' 

So  they  all  three  went,  Vernon  pro- 
mising to  call  on  me  next  day  in  the 
Temple. 

I  strongly  suspected  at  the  time 
what  Meynck  intended  to  do  that 
night;  and  when  he  and  Vernon  came 
to  my  chambers  next  day,  which  they 
did  together,  I  found  that  my  suspi- 
cions had  been  well  founded.  He  had 
got  rid  of  Trench  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  and  then  had  carried  off  Ver- 
non to  his  lodnngs  in  Bloomsbury; 
where  they  had  talked  over  former 
days  (and  over  bowls  of  punch  in 
memory  of  them)  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  was  rather  selfish 
of  Meyrick.* 

*  What  do  vou  think,  girls,  of  my 
newly-found  mend  ? '  asked  I  of  Mrs 
Poyntz  and  her  sister,  when  our  guests 
had  gone. 

*  I  like  him,'  said  my  wife,  emphati- 
cally. 

*  I  rather  like  him  too,'  said  Fanny, 
somewhat  pensively. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this, 
that  I  one  morning  received  from 
Meyrick  the  note,  a  copy  of  which  I 
shall  presently  give.  During  that 
month,  Frank  and  I  had  frequently 
consulted  together  as  to  what  could 
be  done  for  Vernon,  whose  circum- 
stances we  greatly  feared  were  narrow 
indeed.  But  we  could  think  of  no- 
thing. *  Poor  Philip  I  *  exclaimed  Mey- 
rick to  me  one  day^hen  we  were 
thus  deliberating.  He  says  he  is  fit 
for  nothing  in  this  country;  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  but  too  true.' 

*And  yet  what  a  noble  fellow  he 
is,'  said  1;  'he  is  good  for  anything — 
too  good  for  most  things,  I  fear,  as 
the  world  goes.' 

*He  says  he  has  enough  to  live 
upon,*  returned  Meyrick,  'and  that 
an  old  soldier,  such  as  he  is  now, 
needs  no  more. 

*  It  may  be  so,'  said  I,  *  but  he  must 
live  upon  very  little  then.' 

'  He  says  he  can  keep  out  of  debt,* 
continued  Frank,  *  and  that  is  all  he 
cares  for.  Stay— I  have  an  idea.  Is 
there  nothine  in  the  militia  that 
would  do  for  him?  There  is  nothing 
in  it,  I  am  sure,  he  would  not  do  for. 

And ' 

•Not  at  all -P.M. 
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'A  bright  idea!'  interrapted  L 
*  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  it  too. 
But  I  know  nothing  about  tne  militia.' 

*  You  should  not  say  that,'  rejoined 
my  critical  friend.  '  A  lawyer  should 
know  evBrythinz,  or,  at  least,  he 
should  pretend  that  he  does.  How- 
ever, I,  who  am  no  lawyer,  am  at 
liberty  to  confess  that  I  know  as  little 
about  the  matter  as  you  do.  But  we 
can  inquire.' 

'Where?'  asked  I,  smiling. 

'I  don't  know  that  either,  of  course,' 
said  Meyrick;  *but  we  can  find  that 
out  too:  eyen  if  we  had  to  write  to 
'BeU's  litfe'  about  it  I  shall  ex- 
cogitate the  thing.' 

Vernon  had  gone  to  live  in  Somers 
Town,  a  locality  recommended  by 
Meynck  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
There  our  friend  had  taken  a  large 
unfurnished  room^  with  a  closet  at- 
tached to  it:  in  this  closet  he  kept  his 
boots  and  shoes,  his  coals,  ana  also 
a  bath,  and  the  rest  of  his  lavatory 
apparatus:  hislaigeroomhefumishea 
in  the  simplest  style— the  scantiest 
would  probably  be  the  word  employed 
by  most  people.  An  iron  bedstead 
and  a  chest  of  drawers,  four  chairs, 
a  large  table  and  a  small  one— such 
was  nearly  his  complete  inventory, 
for  there  were  no  curtains,  no  carpet, 
in  short,  almost  nothing  else  whatever. 
A  few  books,  in  strong  bindings,  were 
ranged  on  a  set  of  hai^g  shelves:  it 
will  serve  to  show  his  tastes  when 
I  mention  the  names  of  a  few  amone 
those  of  them  that  I  took  down  and 
looked  at  the  first  time  I  visited  him. 
There  was  the  'Anabasis'  of  Xeno- 
phon,  not  a  translation,  for  he  was 
a  very  fair  classic:  a  copy  of  *Shak- 
spere,'  in  one  volume;  '  I)on  Quixote ' 
^a  fine  Spanish  edition);  fiurton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholjr  • '  the  *  Phy- 
siologic du  Godt'  of  Brillat-Savarin; 
Goldsmith's  two  plays,  bound  toge- 
ther; and  an  old  manuscript,  of  which 
I  could  make  nothing,  it  being  in 
Arabic,  as  he  told  me  when  I  asked 
him.  I  forget  the  rest.  A  small 
pocket-Bible  with  silver  clasps  lay  on 
a  chair  beside  him  that  moming  as  I 
entered;  he  had  evidently  just  been 
reading  it;  but  I  never  saw  it  again 
—at  I^kst  it  was  only  long  afterwards 
that  I  did,  and  in  other  circumstances. 

'  You  don't  want  for  books  at  any 
rate,'  said  I  on  that  occasion,  un- 


thinkingly; unthinkinriy,  for  other- 
wise it  would  have  oeen  a  brutal 
speech.  *And  they  are  the  choicest 
of  the  choice,'  I  added,  hastily. 

*You  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  I  carried  all  these  books  always 
about  with  me,'  said  Vernon,  with 
simplicity,  and  evidently  supposins 
that  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  tn 
his  library.  *I  used  to  take  one  or 
two  with  me  at  a  time,  and  leave  the 
rest  indepdt  somewhere.  Those  shelves 
fit  together,  and  with  some  other  boards 
I  have  in  that  closet  there,  the^  miCke 
a  ^ddng-case.  The  whole  afiair  was 
shipwrecKed  once  on  its  way  to  me, 
but  I  recovered  my  old  firiends  after 
all,  as  you  see;  ana  they  were  not  the 
least  damaged,  happily. 

But  if  Vernon's  room  was  so  poorly 
furnished  otherwise,  the  decoration  of 
the  wall  against  which  his  bed  stood 
was  rich  enough.  Over  the  bed,  and 
on  that  wall,  was  arranged  a  collection 
of  arms  which  would  have  made  a 
show  anywhere;  and  the  collection 
was  as  various  as  the  way  in  which 
he  had  arranged  it  was  tasteful  Some 
of  these  arms,  he  told  me,  when  I  in- 
quired about  them,  had  been  presented 
to  him;  others,  out  not  many,  he 
had  bought;  the  rest  were  his  spoils 
of  war.  Almost  all  of  them  had  each 
its  stoir;  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
Vernon  s  history  while  he  was  abroad, 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  one  or 
two  pieces  of  this  trophy,  but  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  attempt  to  draw  up 
an  auctioneer's  catalogue  of  the  whole 
here.  Suflfice  it  to  say,  that  the  weapons 
were  of  all  kinds,  and  had  been  brought 
from  several  different  countries;  in 
number  they  were  perhaps  twenty; 
as  re^urds  the  value  of  them  it  must 
have  Deen  considerable. 

I  have  but  one  or  two  other  notes 
to  make  as  to  my  friend's  habitation. 
On  frames  in  the  windows,  of  which 
there  were  three,  stood  several  boxes 
and  pots  of  flowers,  full  of  promise,  if 
not  yet  very  attractive  in  appearance: 
Vernon  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  as  I 
knew  of  old.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
lay  couched,  on  a  mat  a  noble  dog  of 
the  St  Bernard  breed,  who  watdied 
us  with  grave  interest  as  we  moved 
about  the  room,  swept  the  floor  with 
his  tail  whenever  we  passed  near  him, 
and  laid  down  his  head  upon  his 
paws,  when  finally  we  seated  our- 
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selves.  On  the  larger  table  lay  writ- 
ing materials,  a  l^ok  or  two,  and 
bundles  of  papers  neatly  tied  up,  and 
in  an  orderly  manner  arranged;  on  the 
smaller  stood  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
water  -  bottle;  I  had  disturbed  my 
friend  at  his  breakfast  As  for  him- 
self, when  I  entered,  he  was  Dacing 
the  floor  in  a  garment  of  scarlet,  or 
that  had  been  scarlet  We  shook 
hands,  and  then,  observing  my  eye 
attracted  by  his  rather  singmar  dress- 
ing-gown, he  laughed,  and  said,  *  Don't 
you  recognise  it?  It  is  the  old  red 
rag; 

And  so  it  was:  he  had  donned  the 
veritable  old  red  eown  which  he  had 
worn  as  his  academical  costume  at 
Glasgow  College.  *  I  have  preserved 
this  among  other  relics,'  continued  he. 
*  I  have  left  it  here  when  I  went  abroad : 
and  ten  d^s  ago  I  reclaimed  it,  ana 
the  rest  1  would  not  part  with  it  for 
a  great  deal,  and  it  really  makes  me 
young  again  to  strut  about  in  it' 

Such  was  the  stvle  in  which  Vernon 
had  established  himself  in  London. 
I  have  sketched  it,  because  it  shows 
the  man.  But  having  done  so,  I  re- 
turn to  the  note  from  Meyrick,  of 
which  I  have  spoken.    It  ran  thus: — 

*  Great  Coram  Street. 

'My  dear  Fellow,— Come  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow  here,  to  meet 
Vernon.  Mrs  Biggs  saj^s  that  dinner 
will  be  on  the  table  at  six.  Do  come 
—in  short,  no  compulsion,  only  you 
must  I  shaU  show  cause  why.  Is 
that  good  law?— Yours  ever, 

*  Francis  Meyrick. 

*P.S.— There  will  be  a  Jack-in-the- 
box.    That's  why.— F.  M.' 

Meyrick,  as  the  date  of  his  note  shows, 
lived  in  that  lively,  and  indeed  mag- 
nificent, nay  fashionable,  concourse  of 
bricks  called  Great  Coram  Street 
One  might  have  been  inclined  to 
believe  tnat  the  instinct  of  my  very 
wise,  though  very  merry  friend,  had 
led  him  to  select  the  locality  with 
a  view  to  tone  down  the  somewhat 
florid  character  of  his  temperament; 
or  otherwise,  and  just  on  the  contrary, 
that  his  design  was  to  bring  it  out,  if 
possible,  into  bolder  relief.  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  the  street  had  not 
been  of  his  own  choice  at  all;  as  will 
presently  be  seen. 
I  have  just  been  describing  one  in- 


terior; by  way  of  companion  picture, 
or  rather  as  a  contrastmg  one,  let  me 
describe  another.     But  first  let  me 

S resent  a  i>en-and-ink  miniature  of 
leyrick  himself.*  So  also  shall  I  be 
naturally  led  to  explain  how  he  came 
to  settle  in  the  backwoods  of  Blooms- 
bury. 

frands  Meyrick  waa  the  second 
son  in  a  very  large  family:  his  father 
was  a  country  squire,  whose  squiredom 
lay  in  the  fair  County  of  Devon.  As 
a  younger  brother,  Frank  seemed  des- 
tined to  turn  his  abilities  to  account; 
and  as  those  abilities  were  far  above 
the  average,  to  good  account  I  feel 
convinced  he  would  have  turned  them, 
if  he  had  only  had  the  chance.  But 
unfortunately,  as  I  think,  though  cer- 
tainly  he  does  not,  a  maiden  aunt, 
whose  favourite  he  was,  left  him  all 
her  money,  and  so  made  my  gentle- 
man independent  Not  in  the  usual 
way,  however;  for  with  a  laudable, 
andp 


which  Meyrick — in  his  laughing 
be  it  understood— often  compiamed 
of,  the  worthy  lady  had  directed  that 
her  fortune  snould  be  converted  into 
an  annuity  for  him.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  he  had  some  three 
or  four  hundred  a-year  for  life,  and 
could  not  get  rid  of  it  And  on  this, 
after  having  been  once  rather  severdy 
bitten  by  Jews,  he  was  content  to 
live;  having  found  on  trial,  and  to  his 
agreeable  surprise,  that  he  could  live 
on  it  very  comfortably.  '  It  is  quite 
easy,'  he  said  at  last,  to  live  on  tnree 
hundred  a-year  or  so,  when  you  once 
know  the  way.' 

After  a  short  experience,  one  after 
the  other,  of  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Paris, 
and  a  ruin  on  the  Moselle,  in  which 
last  domicile  he  set  up  as  a  hermit, 
he  had  finally  establisned  himself  in 
London,  first  in  the  region  vukarly 
called  Belgravia,  and  uien  in  Great 
Coram  Street  as  aforesaid.  But 
every  now  ana  then  he  would  run 
down  to  Devonshire,  and  turn  the  old 
Hall  upside  down  for  a  week  or  two, 

*  I  print  what  follows  about  myself,  with- 
out suppressing  or  altering  a  single  phrase 
from  the  manuscript  before  me;  for,  tnough  * 
it  cannot  of  course  be  altogether  agreeable 
to  me  that  I  should  thus  edit  an  accoont. 
and  so  minute  an  account^  of  myself,  I  feel 
that  the  text  is,  so  to  speak,  sacred  to 
my  care,  and  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  please 
my  wiahee  or  my  taste.  ~F.  M. 
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chiefllT  with  laughter.  A  famous  place 
was  that  old  Hall,  and  a  hospitable  ! 
Mis  Poyntz  and  husband,  ana  Fanny, 
and  the  children,  too,  had,  at  the  time 
lam  writii^  of,  been  twice  carried  off  to 
it  by  Frank,  and  no  place  in  iJl  their 
lives,  always  excepting  their  home, 
have  they  ever  eiyoyc3  more  or  so 
mucL  ^ch  a  hearty  old  place  it  was! 
How  thoae  two  visits  became  to  all 
of  OS  epochs  to  date  from !  What 
a  vision  of  Paradise  it  was  to  the 
ddldien !  How  it,  and  all  about  it^ 
served  them  through  many  years  as 
a  standard  for  eveiything!  *  That's 
not  so  nice  a  pony  as  the  piebald  I 
rode  at  MeyricK  Hall,'  my  little  boy 
would  saj,  *  When  will  you  take  us 
back  to  Meyrick  Hall,  mamma  1 '  his 
little  sisters  used  to  ask,  for  long. 

Meyrick's  landlady  wasnamed  Biggs. 
His  Biggs  had  been  in  succession  a 
cook,  a  nousekeeper,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother:  she  was  now  a  widow,  and 
let  lodging  As  a  cook,  she  had  hee^. 
initiated  mto  all  the  mysteries  of  her 
noble  art,  till  a  blue-riband  of  the 
fiist  class  was  Mrs  Big^;  as  house- 
keeper in  a  great  family,  she  had 
moved  amongst,  or  at  least  near,  the 
best  society,  so  that  Mrs  Bi^  was 
ladylike  though  squab;  as  a  vme  and 
mother— she  had  married  the  butler 
—Mis  Biggs  had  become  a  model 
woman  in  the  development  of  her 
kindlv  affections;  and  now  as  a  widow, 
with  her  children  all  provided  for  out 
of  the  house,  she  was  a  model  land- 
lady. 

This  was  just  the  person  for  Mey- 
rick  Her  cookery  was  of  itself  a 
great  attraction,  for  he  was  no  small 
epicure;  and  Mrs  Biggs,  though  there 
was  a  legular  and  official  functionary 
in  her  kitchen,  personally  directed  the 
important  operations  conducted  there. 
Her  genteel  manners— genteel  waa 
the  word  she  would  herself  have  used 
"T-weie  a  second,  and  an  equal  attrac- 
tion; for  Frank,  without  oeing  veiy 
fastidious  as  to  what  or  whom  he 
came  across  accidentally,  was  rather 
nice  as  to  anything  or  anybody  he 
was  always  in  contact  with.  But 
MiB  Biggr  greatest  attraction  consist- 
ed in  her  motherly  ways;  a  thousand 
bttle  acts  of  thoughtfulness  made 
Hevriek  the  most  comfortable  of  men : 
a  pleasant  smile,  a  cheerful  word,  and 
*  rea<ly  ear,  were  to  him  more  pre- 


cious than  even  consummate  cookery 
was:  while  so  highly  did  he  estimate 
both  her  discretion  and  her  jB;ood  sense, 
that  he  confided  to  her  thmgs  whicn 
perhaps  he  would  have  told  to  no  one 
else,  and  took  counsel  of  her  in  many 
matters  far  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion. 

Oddities  about  Mrs  Biggs  there 
were,  and  not  a  few  of  them;  but 
to  a  man  like  Meyrick  these  only 
recommended  her  the  more:  they 
amused  him,  and  gave  him  some- 
thing to  talk  about:  almost  eveiy 
time  we  met  he  had  a  new  stoiy  for 
me  about  Mrs  Biggs.  But  he  mva- 
riably  concluded  such  with  something 
to  her  praise,  and  expressive  of  his 
esteem  for  her;  as  on  one  occasion 
thus: — 

*Mrs  Biggs  is  a  treasure  indeed!* 
he  exclaimed,  as  that  afternoon  we 
were  walking  together  near  Hamp- 
stead.  'In  prosperity  she  is  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful  She  is  a 
comfort  and  a  refuge  in  adversity. 
Under  her  roof  I  have  eigoyed  a  sane 
mind  in  a  healthy  body.  With  the 
knowledge  that  she  would  attend  to 
me,  I  could  fall  sick  in  perfect  secu- 
rity. She  preserves  mjr  equanimity; 
she  anticipates  my  wishes :  she  re- 
places mv  shirt-buttons.  She  cares 
for  me,  royntz;  she  keeps  me  good, 
Poyntz.  My  Bi^  to  me  a  kingdom 
is,  and  better  than  a  kingdom,  for 
what  should  I  do  with  a  kingdom? 
She  is  as  efficacious  as  one  hundred 
wives,  Poyntz;  and  a  g[ood  wife— like 
your^  for  instance— is  worth  fifty 
kingdoms.' 

It  had  been  at  the  time  that  Mey- 
rick had  gone  to  the  Jews  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  this  excellent 
lady.  She  then  kept  lodgings  in  a 
small  street  at  Knightsbridge.  Frank, 
suddenly  wakening  to  a  sense  of  his 
extravagance,  made  up  his  mind,  with 
characteristic  decision,  to  retrench  at 
once,  and  get  clear.  Chance,  as  we 
call  it,  led  nim  to  the  house  of  the 
widow.  He  took  one  of  the  two 
rooms  which  constituted  the  upper 
storey  of  it,  called  himself  Kobinson 
Crusoe,  and  told  his  friends,  when  he 
met  them,  that  he  had  gone  to  Je- 
richo. Meyridc  seldom  did  things  by 
halves. 

He  had  been  there  some  six  months, 
declining  all  invitations,  and  solacing 
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himself  with  study,*  when  his  father 
and  mother,  and  the  whole  of  the 
family,  came  up  from  Devonshire. 
They  came  to  town  triennially,  and 
this  "happened  to  be  the  year  for  their 
visit  !Frank,  who  till  then  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  grieve  his  pa- 
rents by  a  detail  of  his  circumstances, 
now  disclosed  everything  in  his  usual 
candid  way;  upon  whicn  his  father 
said  he  was  a  prodigal  son^  and  a 
spendthrift,  and  a  true  Mejrnck;  and 
then  the  old  gentleman  paid  the  true 
Meyrick's  debts.  They  were  not  very 
great,  after  all,  he  found — nothing  to 
what  he  expected  to  find,  when  nrst 
he  heard  that  they  existed. 

And  Meyrick's  mother,  anxious 
about  her  son  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  introduced  herself  to  Mrs  Biggs, 
and  was  delighted  with  her.  Tit 
would  be  such  a  comfort  to  know  that 
Frank  was  always  in  the  house  of 
such  a  respectable  person,'  said  the 
ffood  lady  to  her  worthy  husband. 
But  now  that  he  is  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties, depend  upon  it  he  will  leave 
that  nice  little  room:  for  after  all  it 
is  a  very  small  one.  If  we  could  only 
get  him  to  stay  with  Mrs  Biggs,  1 
should  be  so  happy!* 

*  That's  it — so  should  I,'  said  the 
old  gentleman.  *  He  may  get  into  a 
worse  scrape  than  this  one,  if  he  has 
nobody  to  keep  him  steady.  I  think 
Mrs  Biggs  is  just  the  very  woman  to 
manage  him.  Don't  you  think  so, 
MrPoyntzr 

For  Mr  Poyntz  was  present  at  the 
discussion — my  quality  of  a  married 
man,  added  to  my  known  friendship 
for  Frank  making  me  a  very  proper 
person  to  be  taken  into  council. 

The  end  of  all  this  was  as  follows: 
Mrs  Meyrick  opened  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Mrs  Biggs;  and  Mrs  Biggs, 
on  one  condition,  and  after  due  deli- 
beration, offered  to  take  a  larger  house 
at  the  next  term,  in  which  house  Mr 
Frank  was  to  have  the  drawing-room 
floor.  The  one  condition  was,  that  Mrs 
Mejqick  should  furnish  the  same.  Mrs 
Meyricky  on  her  part,  undertook  to 
furnish  it. 

As  to  Frank,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  consent  to  the  ar- 

*  I  olvays  think  of  that  time,  and  that 
little  room,  with  pleasure.  *0  lea  beaux 
jours  que  j'6tais  malheureuse ) '  aa  Sophie  Ar- 
nould  used  to  say.— F.  M. 


rangement,  though  his  mother^  in  her 
anxiety,  expected  some.  *Mv  dear 
mother  came  to  me  with  a  face  as 
long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow,'  said 
my  friend  to  me,  in  telling  me  about 
his  paji;  of  the  affair,  and  supposing 
me  to  know  nothing  about  it;'* and 
she  looked  so  serious  and  frightened, 
that  I  actually  thought  something 
dreadful  had  happened.  Yet  it  was 
only  to  say  that  Mrs  Biggs  was  going 
to  take  a  larger  house,  and  that  they 
— ^my  father  and  mother,  I  mean — 
would  be  pleased  if  I  went  with  her. 
Bless  them  both !  I  would  live  up  the 
Monument,  or  along  the  Tunnel,  to 
please  them.  Bless  tnem  both  again !' 
So  it  was  settled:  and,  rejoicing 
greatly,  the  good  old  couple,  widi 
their  immense  family,  went  bkck  to 
their  dear  old  Hall,  posting  to  Devon- 
shire by  easy  stages,  in  the  roomy  old 
family  coaclii  ana  a  hired  one  of  equal 
dimensions  which  they  had  broi^t 
with  them  from  Exeter. 

*  Now,  where  would  you  like  to  live, 
Mr  Francis?'  asked  Mrs  Biggs  one 
day,  in  pursuance  of  the  schema  She 
had  come,  as  she  regularly  did  every 
morning,  to  see  what  he  would  like 
for  dinner.  Note  also,  that  she  now 
and  ever  after  addressed  him  as  Mr 
Francis^  except  when  she  addressed 
him  as  Mr  Frank.  After  the  gracious, 
or,  as  she  said,  affable  way  m  which 
his  mother  had  treated  her,  she  felt 
herself  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  en- 
titled to  do  so.  *  Where  shall  I  take 
a  house,  Mr  Francis  ?'  asked  Mrs  Bigg& 

*  Wherever  you  like,  Mrs  Bi^gs,'  re- 
turned Meyrick.  *So  that  it  is  a 
house  with  a  door  to  get  in  by,  I  don't 
care  where  it  is.' 

Rash  were  the  words;  for  about  a 
fortnight  later,  after  coming  home 
every  lawful  day  during  that  period 
in  a  state  of  great  physical  prostra- 
tion, and  declaring  that  she  was  ex- 
hausted off  her  legs,  Mrs  Biggs  one 
forenoon  announced  to  my  friend  that 
she  had  taken  a  house  in  Great  Coram 
Street. 

*  Great  whati  Where's  thatr 
asked  Meyrick. 

*  Within  one  minute's  walk  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,'  said  she. 

* !0i !'  cried  Frank,  in  great  dismay; 
'you  don't  mean  that?    There  1* 

*Yes  I  do,'  said  Mrs  Biggs,  com- 
placently. 


A  Charming  SittiaUon, 
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"•Near  th«  Foundling  Hospital!' 
exclaimed  her  lodger.  The  house  is 
not  taken  I  The  thing  isn't  done,  I 
suppose?' 

To-be  sue  it  is,'  retumed  the  good 
little  woman^  in  a  voice  of  triumph. 
'  The  thing  is  done.  I  have  done  it 
It  is  done,  done,  and  done !' 

'So  am  I,  then,'  sighed  Meyrick, 
linking  into  a  chair.  'Within  one 
minute's  walk  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital !  There's  a  part  of  the  town  to 
Jive  in !' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  go  for  to  sav 
that  you  don't  like  it,  Mr  Frank  f 
'Said  the  poor  woman,  anxiously,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  doubtful  if  her 
choice  oi  a  locality  had  been  judicious. 
Then  another  idea  flashed  across  her 
simple  mind.  *  Oh,  Mr  Meyrick ! '  she 
cried,  'is  the  street  not  rospeetablel 
Whatever  yon  do,  don't  tell  me  that 
the  street  isn't  respectable,  or  you  will 
vanquish  me  outright  Oh,  Mr  Mey- 
rick! please— is  the  stKct  not  respee- 
iable?  Because  if  it  isn't,  I  wasn't 
told,  and ' 

'  Oh,  it  is  quite  sespectable,  I  dane- 
say,'  returned  MeyrielL  rather  bitterly. 
*  ddeed  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  madanL 
Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  It 
is  only  a  great  deal  too— respectable^ 
as  you  call  it  That's  just  the  worst 
of  it  Mrs  Biggs.' 

'  But,  oh  dear  me,  Mr  Frank,  and 
vou  are  not  pleased  !*  sighed  Mrs  Biggs; 
and  I  thoi^ht  to  bewitch  you.    Oh, 
what  a  thoiSand  pities !    Oh ! ' 

The  poor  woman's  evident  distress 
disiurmed  the  amiable  Frank  at  once. 
'Mrs  Bigg&'  said  he,  with  assumed 
solemnity,  you  know  my  ways.  I 
was  joking.  The  situation,  if  not 
bewitching,  is  at  least  enchanting. 
Great  Co»m  Street  is  the  very  street 
I  should  like— to  pass  through  as 
quickly  as  posi^ble.  In  fixing  upon 
Great  Coram  Street,  you  have  shown 
ycur  usual  judgment,  and  your  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  oongruity^ 
of  adventitioBS  relationships.  With- 
in one  minute's  walk  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital!  Think  of  that!  If  I  should 
becomes  foundling  some  of  these  days, 
I  should  only  have  a  step  to  so.' 

'  Oh,  there's  no  fear  of  that,'  ^x- 
daimed  Mrs  Biggs,  brightening  up  a 
little  '  How  ever  couldyouj beooDfl|e/i 
foundHng,  Mr  Francis,  so  long  as  your 
dear  pa  and  ma  live  in  Devonshire?' 


'  It's  all  right,  Mrs  Biggs,'  retumed 
Meyrick.  'You  are  a  very  sensible 
woman.  "  Francis  Meynck,  Esq., 
of  Great  Coram  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,"  sounds  very  well,  I  think. 
Shake  hands,  old  lady.  I  am  going 
down  to  the  Temple  to  see  Poyntz. 
Don't  you  marry  till  I  come  back.  Let 
the  chops  be  chops,  and  not  bend 
leather,  as  they  were  at  that  place  I 
dined  at  last  week;  and  send  for  me 
if  the  house  takes  fire.' 

'Oh,  there's  your  fun  come  back 
again !'  cried  Mrs  Bi|^,  with  tears  of 
joy  in  her  eyes,  for  she  was  now  quite 
seassured  But  positively,  Mr  Frank, 
you  did  frighten  me  so !  You  spoke  so 
queer,  and  looked  so  strange,  I  really 
and  truly  thoi^t  you  did  not  like 
Great  Coram  Street 

Down  came  Meyrick  to  my  cham- 
bers. 'Within  one  minute's  walk  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital ! '  cried  he,  the 
moment  he  entered  my  room. 

'What's  the  matter  now?  What 
do  you  mean?'  I  asked 

'That's  me,'  replied  my  abrupt 
friend,  as  he  seated  himself  and  fell 
to  laughing.  And  then  he  recounted 
his  scene  with  Mrs  Biggs. 

'  But  now  that  I  have  told  you  my 
folly,  let  me  tell  you  my  wisdom,'  said 
he,  in  continuation.  'I  have  been 
meditating,  on  my  way  here.  My  eyes 
are  opened.  I  have  been  an  ass. 
Write  me  down  an  ass,  will  you,  with 
that  pen.  It's  all  humbug.  I  have 
actually  been  getting  into  Uie  cant  of 
what  the  'Morning  Post'  calls  "fa- 
shion"— I  who  hate  all  cant  and  hum- 
bug as  the  Eneby  hates  holy  water. 
I  have  been  getting  incrusted  andja- 
panned  all  over  with  affectation.  This 
is  a  confession,  you  see;  for  my  eyes 
are  opened  —  my  eyes  are  opened 
I  must  not  live  in  Bloomsbury,  for- 
sooth! It's  not  fashionable!  I  am 
fashicmable,  I  suppose — I,  whom  the 
very  word  sickens.  They  have  been 
asking  me  to  their  houses  because  Tm 
clever.  A  plague  of  all  their  houses, 
say  I,  chimney-pots  and  all !  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  go  and  ask  the  eldest 
daughter  of  some  of  them  in  marriage, 
iust  to  see  what  they  would  say.  But 
rll  take  to  low  life— upon  my  word  I 
will    No  I  won't;  it's  fully  as  bad.' 

'  It  is  my  opinion.'  said  I,  when  ho 
.^t  last  stopped,  ^tjb^t  you  are  in  a 
passioui'    —  ' 
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Settled  in  Great  Coram  Street. 


'  Monstor ! '  cried  he,  *  who  ever  saw 
me  in  a  passion?* 

*  I  did,*  returned  I,  *the  other  day, 
when  that  costermonger  was  beLftbour- 
ing  his  donkey,  and * 

Moqster  again  !*  int^rropted  M^- 
rick,  *  why  need  you  remind  me  of  all 
my  sins?  You  are  a  devil's  advocate, 
you  are,  you  barrister  you.  No,  no; 
mv  eves  have  been  opened  l^  that 
adoraDle  woman  Mrs  iSi^gs,  and  after 
the  term  I  am  to  be  wuhin  one  mi- 
nute's walk  of  the  Foundling  HoepitaL 
Mind  that,  and  tell  it  to  everybody, 
m  get  it  engraved  on  my  cards.' 

*Do,'  said  Ij  *and  since  you  have 
taken  such  an  independent  fit,  you 
had  better  also  have  **  no  connection 
with  any  other  conceoL*'  It  would 
be  original,  at  least' 

*  TliAt  certainly  would  be  the  ticket,' 
said  Frank,  laughing;  *  and  I  have  no 
objections  to  sport  it,  if  it  will  please 

Jou.  Also,  aft^  Meyrick,  "  late  FooL" 
t  would  be  true.  Stop!  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say— late— per- 
haps it  wouldn't  Never  mind;  I 
shall  be  as  wise  as  you  some  day,  if 
you  don't  take  care.' 

In  due  time  my  pleasant  thou^ 
impulsive  Mend  was  established  m 
Great  Coram  Street,  and  in  style. 
Other  lodgers  soon  came;  and  once  in 
the  house,  they  remained  permanently, 
fdr  they  too  found  that  Mrs  Biggs 
was  a  treasurew  There  was  a  half-pay 
but  childless  naval  captain  and  his 
wife  on  the  ground-floor;  a  colcmy  of 
genteel  spinsters  settled  in  the  1^)per; 
Mrs  Biggfi  hacasAf  occupied  the  attics 
with  her  househ(^d :  the  first  floor  was 
assigned  to  Meyrick 

That  floor  was  divided  into  four 
rooms,  rather  an  unusual  arrangement 
in  that  pait  of  London,  I  believe. 
Two  of  these  were  larejB,  and  two  were 
small  What  Mrs  fiiggs  called  the 
back  drawing-room  became  his  bed- 
room: it  was  plainly,  but  very  com- 
fortably furnished.  Ent^ing  from  it 
was  his  dressing-room:  he  called  it  his 
workshop,  because  he  had  a  hammer 
and  a  chisel  or  two  in  it:  the  walls  of 
it  he  papered  himself,  as  high  as  he 
could  reach  standing  on  a  chair,  with 
caricatures  of  all  kmds.  The  corre- 
sponding little  room  to  the  front  he 
called  his  dining-room;  and  he  did 
dine  in  it  wheiL  alone,  though  if  any 
one  was  with  him  he  found  it  too 


small:  the  decorations  of  this  refec- 
tory were  sporting  prints  of  mudi. 
vanety;  fishmg-ta(Me,  and  a  hunting-' 
horn:  boxing-^oves.  foils,  and  ina8k& 
Finally,  the  £ont  drawing-room  was 
his  drawing-room,  and  a  very  nice  one 
too.  Damask  and  Eadderminster;  » 
soft  sofa  and  a  very  easy  chair;  a  ca- 
binet  piuio  and  a  large  miiror— the 
rest  was  to  matcL  Bookcases,  filled 
with  handsomely-bouBd  inmates,  and 
having  some  bronzes  on  the  top  of 
them,  lined  half  the  extent  of  the 
walls.  A  timepiece,  rather  too  much 
gilt  for  my  taste,  stood  on  the  chim* 
neypiece;  a  collection  of  articles, 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I 
may  call  grotesques,  flanked  it  on 
either  side.  A  large  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  littered  with  news- 
papers and  periodicals;  two  smaller 
ones  were  half  covered  with  sun- 
dries, sudi  as  a  chess-board  and  a 
flute-case;  a  vase  meant  for  flowers, 
but  as  often  empty  as  adorned  with 
them;  a  desk,  and  a  quaint  box  or 
two,  including  one  for  cigars;  with 
oth^  odds  and  ends,  some  useful  and 
some  not  In  the  last  place,  let  me 
say  that  the  walls  of  this  room  were 
relieved  by  a  number  of  veiy  fair 
drawings  and  water-colours.  They 
were  all  done  by  Frank's  sisters,  ana 
he  was  very  proud  of  them. 

Such  were  Meyrick's  rooms — the 
man  himself  mkht  so  far  be  guessed 
from  a  survev  of  them;  to  aflbrd  tlie 
means  for  a  fuller  i^ipreciation  of  his 
diaracter,  I  shall,  however,  add  &  few 
words  about  his  personality. 

Frank,  as  I  have  abready  said,  was 
of  no  profession.  He  was,  however^ 
anything  but  an  idle  man  aibout  town. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  one 
of  the  busiest  men  I  knew;  and  that 
to  some  purpose,  too.  There  are  busy- 
bodies  who  are  perpetually  busy,  yet 
donothing,  after  all— drones  constantly 
bustling  about  with  a  powerful  hum, 
who  nevertheless  make  no  honey.  Of 
such  Frank  Meyrick  was  not  All  he 
did.  and  it  was  much,  waa  done  well, 
ana  to  the  purpose.  Only  his  eflbrta 
were  frittered  away  on  sueh  a  variety 
of  objects,  that  no  one  great  thing 
could  come  of  them.  Had  he  ever 
but  learned  to  concentrate  his  abili^ 
and  his  activity  on  a  single  puisuiL 
they  could  not  have  failed  to  have  tola 
powerfully. 


An  Index  to  Occupatiom, 
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Let  me  mn  over  his  different  occU- 
paticH)^,  or  some  of  them.  In  the  first 
pkoe,  he  was  something  of  a  literary 
man.  He  contributed  to  reriews  and 
magazines;  but  his  articles  were  in 
gei^ral  much  too  hastily  written,  and 
the  sum  of  the  result  was  something 
like  tiiis,  out  of  ten  contributions  of- 
fered to  perhaps  as  many  editors- 
One  would  oe  accepted,  and  paid 
for. 

Two  would  be  accepted  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  payment  was  not  to 
be  expected. 

Three   would  be   *  declined  with 
thanks.* 
And  four  he  would  neyer  hear  of 

Next,  he  wrote  letters  to  newspapers, 
sometimes  signing  'Publicola,'  or  some 
such  name,  sometunes  *Jack  o'  Lantern,' 
or  a  name  like  that  Now  and  then, 
however,  he  would  write  a  leader  for  a 
£iend  who  was  taking  a  holiday;  and 
that  style  of  writing  suited  his  slap- 
dash turn  v^  well,  though  I  scarcely 
think  he  could  have  done  the  duly 
regularly.  Farther,  he  occasionally 
sent  a  pun  or  a  conundrum  to  *Punch.^ 
I  am  not  sure,  but  it  isprobable  enough^ 
that  he  was  the  gentleman  sometimes 
refened  to  in  that  spicy  miscellany  as 
*  our  insane  contributor.* 

Th/ta  he  was  the  secretary  of  abene- 
volent  society,  and  the  treasurer  of  a 
charitable  one,  and  the  president  of  a 
conviyial  club.  His  Ioyo  of  convivial- 
i^,  I  may  say,  in  pauing,  was  a  thins 
he  rather  paraded;  his  benevolent  and 
charitable  deeds,  except  those  per- 
formed in  his  capacity  of  treasurer  or 
secretary,  he  did  by  stealth,  and  the 
full  extent  of  them  was  known  but  to 
himself.  I  can,  however,  mention  one 
department  in  which  he  excelled,  and 
his  doings  in  which  could  not  be  kept 
«lto^thir  secret— he  had  a  wonderud 
way  of  prooiring  situations  or  employ- 
ment for  deserving  young  men  and 
women,  and  for  middle-aged  and  old 
•ones  too,  indeed. 

Then,  again,  he  was  a  member  of 
tlie  Grotto,  and  hiB  speeches  there 
■were  a  rich  treat — always  racy;  some- 
times eloquent,  they  were.  We  used 
to  call  him  Lord  Palmerston  <m  that 
account  Farther,  he  was  on  the  free- 
Vis^  of  several  tiieatres;  and  he  amply 
deserved  the  privilege  and  repaid  the 
favours,  by  the  judiaous  assistance  and 


advice  he  would  oflKer  to  manager,  and 
actor,  and  actress.  Strange  to  say,  Ms 
counsels,  as  well  as  his  aid,  were  al- 
most always  acceptable  to  those  pro- 
fessional people;  but  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  ana  he  had  much  tact,  and 
a  delicate,  besides  his  odd  way  of  doing 
things. 

Sporting,  too,  or  sport  and  sports* 
in  manv  various  branches,  oocupiea 
some  of  his  thoughts  and  time.  He 
would  book  a  bet  or  two  on  the  Derby 
and  the  St  Leger,  thouf^h  for  no  other 
races,  I  believe.  He  visited  now  and 
then  a  pugilistic  'crib,'  and  knew  Ben 
Gaunt  and  Jem  Ward,  and  the  Tip- 
ton Slasher,  and  such  worthies,  by 
thou^   he   rather   nervously 


avoided  being  drawn  into  making 
their  personal  acquaintance,  and  never 
could  summon  up  courage  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  fight  Then,  again,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Leander  Club,  and 
pulled  a  tolerable  oar;  he  also  pro- 
fessed cricket,  and  was  one  of  the 
Marylebone:  but,  as  he  had  no  time 
to  practise,  ne  would  not  have  fi^nired, 
I  suppose,  even  in  an  eleventh  deven. 
Then  he  was  a  freemason,  and  held 
hifih  office,  I  have  been  told,  in  some 
lodge.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
secret  society  myself,  so  I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  red-hot 
pokers  with  which  neophytes  are  tor- 
tured on  their  initiation  were  huidled 
and  applied  by  him  with  diabolioEd 
glee,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
order,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  re- 
garded by  him  as   something   very 


He  used  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  courts  of  law,  too,  when  any  veiy 
important  case  came  on,  or  when  any 
circumstance  gave  him  an  interest  in 
one;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been 
on  the  point  of  losing  my  temper  or 
my  gravity,  when,  on  rising  to  speak, 
I  have  suddenly  caught  sight  ol  him 
near  me.  looking  straight  at  the  oppo- 
site wall  with  a  vacant  stare;  wnich 
lie  was  kind  enough  to  assume,  he 
would  tell  me  afterwards,  lest  any  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance  might  dis- 
concert ma 

But  I  believe  I  have  now  said  enough 
to  show  what  sort  of  a  man  was  my 
good  friend,  Francis  Meyrick. 

Li  obedience  to  Meyrick's  summons, 
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Meyrick  at  Home, 


I  was  before  his  door  at  the  time  he 
had  appointed.  Tom,  the  boy  in  but- 
tofis,  responded  to  my  knock,  and 
grinned  as  I  entered  Whatever  might 
be  the  name  of  any  boy  Mrs  Biggs 
engaged,  he  was  invariably  called  Tom; 
this  was  Meyrick's  exDress  desire,  to 
save  trouble.*  Why  tnis  Tom  paiti- 
cularly  grinned  that  day,  I  could  not 
imagine  at  the  time;  but  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  examine  him  on  the 
point  The  fact  which  would  have 
accounted  for  it  was,  that  to  prevent 
accidents,  Meyrick,  as  1  afterwards 
found,  had  cautioned  Tohl  with  the 
accompaniment  of  awful  tnreats,  not 
to  open  his  lips  to  me.  I  had  quite 
fom)tten  about  the  Jack-in-the-box. 

I  went  up-stairs,  and  was  welcomed 
by  Meyridc  and  Vernon;  the  latter 
smiled  unconmionly,  I  thought,  but 
Frank  was  portentously  grave.  How- 
ever. I  unsuspectingly  seated  myself 
on  the  sofa;  but  no  sooner  had  I  aone 
so,  than  two  hands,  belonging  to  some 
one  concealed  behind  it>  were  suddenly 
applied  to  my  eyes,  and— 

Capitally  done!'  cried  Meyridt 

I  was  a  little  startled  but  said  no- 
thing, and  sat  still,  folding  m  v  urms^ 
in  token  of  resignation  to  my  fate. 

*Now,  who  IS  itr  cried  Meyriek, 
through  his  merry  laughter.  *Hot 
cockles!  all  hot!  Namc^mame!  Who 
isitr 

*  Jack-in-the-box,  evidently,'  said  L 
•Clever  fellow  that,  after  all!  Isn't 

he,  Vernon  r  said  the  areh-conspi- 
rator. 

Th^  teased  me  a  littl^  and  insisted 
on  my  guessing  whose  hands  covered 
my  eyes;  but  1  repaid  them  by  nam- 
ing unlikely  people,  such  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington-  John  Doe,  Mr  Pick- 
wick, the  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  similar  personages.  At  last  Mey- 
rick said,  *Tiiat  will  do  now;  let  him 
see.' 

So  the  hands  were  rwnoved,  and, 
turning  round,  I  beheld  Kttle  Peter- 
kin,  formerly  one  of  the  Jolly  Dogs, 
and  sumamed  Lapdog  among  them. 

•Why,  it's  Pug !  I dedare,  it's  Pug, 
by  all  that's  funny  I  Is  it  really  you, 
Pu^e?'  cried  I,  seizing  his  hand 

•^  Bei^jamin  Tod  PeterMn,  if  you 

*  The  truth  is,  that  Mn  Bins  (rest  her 
aonl !)  was  rather  addicted  to  cnanging  her 
serraota.  It  was  the  siagle  iiMilt  I  had  to 
find  with  her.— F.  M. 


please,  sir,'  said  the  little  fellow,  with 
some  dignity,  as  he  came  round  to  the 
fire.  *  Very  glad  to  see  you  again, 
however.' 

The  truth  was^  that  Pug,  and  its 
Scottish  diminutive,  Puggie^  "w&n 
nicknames  that  had  been  in  days  of 
old  bestowed  on  Peterkin  against  his 
wilL  and  to  his  annoyance.  I  knew 
he  did  not  like  them,  and  certainly 
they  would  not  have  been  brought  np 
by  me  again,  had  I  not  been  taken 
unawares  by  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance. However,  an  apology  would 
have  made  matters  worse:  so  I  said 
nothing. 

I  hM  not  seen  or  heard  of  this 
little  fellow  since  we  parted  at  the 
final  supper  of  the  Jolly  Dpgs,  nor 
even  then  did  I  know  much  about 
him.  His  father,  I  had  understood, 
was  a  'writer '  in  Glasgow,*  and  Ben- 
jamin was  his  only  son:  he  was 
bumptious,'  as  we  used  to  sav,  and 
rather  clever:  he  had  squeezed  him- 
self into  our  set  somehow  or  another: 
it  was,  probaUy,  in  part  for  his  good- 
humour,  in  part  tnrough  his  impu- 
dence, and  in  p^  from  his  being, 
not  always  intentionally,  a  source  of 
merriment  to  us^  that  he  received  the 
honour  of  admission  to  our  socie^. 
This  was  really  all  I  could  have  told 
about  him.  And  what  I  learned  of 
his  subsequent  history  up  to  the  time 
of  his  rising  from  liehind  the  sofa, 
may  be  related,  so  far  as  it  was  purely 

r;rsonal,  with  almost^  equal  brevitv. 
heard  it  during  our  dinner  (which, 
to  use  the  newspaper  phrase,  •was 
served  in  Mrs  Bias's  best  style 'X  and 
it  was  BO  more  t^n  this:  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  had  been  called  to 
the  bar,  or  had  'passed  advocate,'  as 
they  say  in  Scotland:  he  consequently 
now  resided  in  *the  Modem  Athens,' 
otherwise  called  'Auld  Reekie,'  the 
one  and  the  other  of  which  titles 
he  himself  several  times  assigned  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  com^  of  the  even- 
ing. He  went  the  Western  Circuit, 
and  •  was  getting  into  a  good  share  of 

*  A  *  writer'  in  Sootland  is  a  kind  of 
attomer.  There  is  a  -variety  of  them  (and  I 
am  told  a  superior  variety)  called  'writers  to 
the  signet,  'or  (in  Bdinborsh)  *doable-a-e8see.' 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  some 
inquiry  ob  the  sub^eet,  but  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  yet  know  what  the  ^sipiet'  is  to 
which  these  gentlemen  write.  But  it  is  no 
great  matter  alter  alL~F.  M. 
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bosiness:'  he  was  a  member  both  of 
the  Speculative  and  of  the  Juridical 
Sodeties,*  and  had  passed  the  chair 
in  one  or  both  of  them:  he  was  not 
married,  but  intended  to  be,  very 
soon:  he  lived  in  Great  King  Street, 
▼here  he  would  be  delighted  to  see 
in  of  us  when  we  came  that  way: 
his  first  wig  had  cost  five  guineas,  but 
did  not  fit  him  after  all,  so  that  he 
had  been  obii^  to  get  another:  he 
had  been  retamed  in  the  great  case 
of  Robertson  against  Robertson's  Trus- 
tees, his  father  being  the  Glasgow 
'agent'  for  one  of  the  parties;  the 
case  had  gone  against  his  clients  in 
the  Court  of  SeSsion,  and  it  having 
been  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  had  been  sent  up  to  watch  over  it, 
and  especially  *  to  keep  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
their  work,'  those  gentlemen  being  of 
counsel  for  the  appellants. 
.  The  idea  of  little  Peterkin  controll- 
ing Sir  John  Campbell,  or  being  oon- 
ddered  of  the  slightest  importance  by 
him,  was  rather  nch;  but  the  self-suf- 
ficient fellow  was  perfectly  serious  in 
speaking  as  he  dia.  and  plainly  ima- 
gined that  he  was  Keeping  Mr  Attor- 
ney from  n^ectin^  the  case.  He  was 
in  truth  most  amusingly  conceited,  and, 
to  describe  his  demeanour  in  one  sen- 
tence, he  had  completely  acquired  that 
B^le  which  the  specimens  I  have  seen 
of  Ihem  make  me  think  characteristic 
of  your  Edinburgh  men.  For  he  was 
pert,  and  yet  solemn :  forward  in  man- 
ner, yet  reserved  in  oearing:  opinion- 
ative,  dogmatic,  and  detestably  prone 
to  argument,  yet  shy  amongst  men  of 
the  world,  and  very  deferential  to 
people  of  rank    ALbo,  he  was  prim. 

iJuring  dinner  Peterkin  talked  of 
little  else  than  what  was  saying  and 
doing  in  *the  Modem  Athens:'  he 
tdkS,  moreover,  as  if  what  was  said 
or  done  there  gave  law  to  the  world. 
As  thus; '  we  think  so  and  so  in  Edin- 
burgh;' *it  is  not  thought  so  in  Edin- 
burgh;' *we  intend  in  Edinburgh;' 
'it  seems  to  us  in  Edinburgh;'  our 
ppmionin  Edinburgh  is  that:'  Hhat 
is  all  very  well,  but  in  Edinourgh;  * 
*  Edinburgh  intends; '  *  Edinburgh  ap- 
proves;'  'Edinburgh   will   oppose;' 

Edmburgh  has  decided.'  Then  again 
he  spoke  of  having  seen  somebody  '  in 

*  Two  debating  olube  in  Bdinbuigh,  I  am 
told.    P.  H, 


the  House,'  and  I  thought  he  had  been 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  ai>- 
peared  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
^Parliament  House'  of  *  AuldKeekie,' 
and  that  the  said  '  House '  is  the  lar^e 
hall  which  adjoins  the  courts,  and  m 
which  advocates  assemble,  gowned  and 
wigged;  that  it  is  the  Scottish  West- 
minster Hall,  in  short  Then  he  told 
us  how  he  had  defended  a  thief  at 
Gla^w,  who  was  one  by  *  repute  and 
habi^'  as  the  Scottish  crimmal  law 
says.*  and  how  he  had  very  nearly 
got  him  o£P;  how  he  had  bamboozled 
a  Highland  jury  at  Inverary,  with  the 
efiect  that,  the  prisoner  being  accused 
of  *  housebreaking,  aggravated  by  as- 
sault,' they  had  brought  in  a  special 
verdict  of '  Guilty  of  going  in  at  the 
window  to  see  the  ^rf  whereby  they 
drew,  from  the  presiding  judge,  the  re- 
proof that  'he  supposed  the  next  thing 
they  would  do  would  be  to  find  him 
(his  lordship)  guilty  of  going  in  at  the 
inn-door  to  eat  his  dinner;'  farther, 
how  he  had  been  snubbed  by  the  Jus- 
tice-Clerk at  Stirling.  This  last  story, 
by  the  way,  made  Meyrick  ask  how 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  snubbed 
by  the  clerk;  upon  which  Benjamin 
laughed  loud  and  long,  and  then  said, 
*  A  clerk !  I  wish  he  heard  you !  He 
is  a  judge,  sir;  the  second  highest 
judge  in  Scotland.  But  that  reminds 
me  of  a  good  story:  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  is  a  very  dignified  man,  vou 
know;  and  he  was  shooting  partrioges 
one  day  in  Ayrshire.  He  went  beyond 
the  ground  over  which  he  had  a  right, 
and  got  into  a  turnip  field.  Up  comes 
a  farmer,  and  "  Get  oot  o'  my  neeps  T't 
says  he. — "  Fellow ! "  says  the  Justice- 
Clerkj  "do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" — 
"I  dmna  know,  an'  I  dinna  care," 
says  the  man ;  "  oot  o'  my  neeps ! " — 
"  Sir !  I  am  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  ! " 
says  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk.— "Whal" 
says  the  farmer;  "  whase  clerk  1  But 
I  dinna  care  whase  clerk  ye  are— oot 
o'  my  neeps ! " ' 

This  was  not  a  bad  story,  and  in- 
deed little  Peterkin  now  became  very 
fimny.  The  fact  was,  that  he  was 
really  a  pleasant  enough  fellow  when 

*  *  Habit  and  repute/ 1  understand  froin 
the  ezoellent  Scot  who  has  revised  these 
sheets,  is  the  proper  shape  of  the  formula. — 
F.  M. 

t  AiMee. — *  Get  out  firom  among  my  tur- 
nipfc'-i.  M. 
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he  laid  aside  the  artificial  nature  he 
had  acquired  in  Edinburgh,  and  *  the 
House'  there;  for  he  was  a  good  crea- 
ture naturally:  he  was  the  *  frisky 
little  Peterkm'  Meyrick  had  (aJlea 
him  at  my  house,  whenever  he  gave 
himself  fair  play.  By  his  own  con- 
fession, he  greatly  dr^ed  the  gossip 
of  the  *Parliamait  House/  and  at 
home  required  to  be  very  careful  in 
all  his  ways;  but  with  us  he  thou^t 
himself  pretty  safe;  and  indeed  he 
seemed  to  think  that  in  London  at 
large  he  mi^t  unbend  And  after 
diimer  he  did  unbend,  much  to  our 
amusement,  and  evidently  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  the  'Modem  Athens' 
made  him  draw  in  his  horns  at  once, 
and  look  as  absurdly  consequential  as 
if  he  had  been  suddenly  transported 
back  to  *the  House'  again.  This, 
however,  was  only  more  amusing  stilL 
Meyrick,  I  may  say  here,  had  fallen 
in  with  him  at  Baron  Nidiolson's,  or 
some  other  judge -and -jury  place: 
whereas  Beigamin  Tod  Peterkm  would 
as  soon  have  danced  a  hornpipe  before 
a  real  court,  as  have  shown  himself  in 
any  tavern  of  *  Auld  Reekie.'  He  had 
thou^,  however,  as  I  have  just  said, 
that  he  was  pretty  safe  in  London, 
and  so  had  ventured  to  tread  such  un- 
hallowed ground  It  will  easDy  be 
imagined  how  horrorstricken  he  was 
when  Meyrick  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  there,  and  with  a  sepulchral 
voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  'Beiyamin 
Tod  Peteridn!'  So  much  by  w^  of 
introducing  this  ancient  Jolly  Dog, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for 
his  appearance  at  Meyrick's  table. 

After  a  most  delectable  dinner,  we 
came  to  our  nuts  and  wine.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  old  days  and  the  Ken- 
nel speedily  became  our  topic 

*I  never  could  understand,'  said 
Peterkin,  almost  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
ject was  started,  *  why  so  many  ofyou 
came  to  Qlasgow  from  England  How 
wasitr 

'As  regards  me,'  sidd  I, '  it  was  my 
late  guardian's  cnoice.  The  worthy 
gentleman  was  an  old  friend  of  Lord 
Lsinsdowne,  and  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  Brougham,  and  all  that  set  of 
venerable  Whigs;  and  they,  or  some 
one  of  them,  spoke  to  him  once  or 
oftener  about  their  experience  of  a 
Scottish  college.     They  were  Edin- 


burgh men,  most  of  them,  I  believe — 
Edinburgh  college  men,  I  mean;  bat 
my  guardian  decided  for  Glasgow, 
chiefly  on  account  of  Sir  Daniel  &nd- 
ford  That  is  why  I  went  or  rather 
was  sent,  to  Scotland  I  really  da 
not  know  about  the  others,  unless  it 
be  about  Trench:  he  had  Scottish  re- 
latives^ which  may  account  for  the 
thing  m  his  case.  Vernon  and  Mey- 
rick there  can  speak  for  themselv^ 

Vernon  was  silent;  seeing  whidi, 
Meyrick  said,  'Oh,  in  my  case,  to<^ 
the  thing  was  simple  enough.  As  I 
was  a  younger  brother,  it  seemed  at 
one  time  that  I  would  have  to  make 
money  somehow  or  other,  and  my 
honoured  father  thousht  it  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  if  ne  made  me  a 
merdiant^or  something  of  that  sort 
Perhaps  I  might  have  been  a  sugar- 
baker  in  Bristol;  only  fancy !  But  as 
things  have  turned  out,  I  have  not 
needed  to  turn  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  to  this  day  I  have  not  the  small- 
est idea  what  a  merchant  does,  or  a 
sugar-baker  either;  your  merchant 
sits  in  a  counting-house,  I  believe: 
and  looks  at  samples  of  things,  and 
has  ships,  and  sets  of  boo^  and 
clerks,  ana  all  that:  and  he  goes  on 
'Change  and  so  on;  Wt  I  real^  don't 
know:  as  for  sugar-bakers,  I  suppose 
they  bake  sugar,  but  I  won't  be  posi- 
tive; and  what  the  use  of  baking 
sugar  is,  I  can't  imadne — I  never  saw 
any  baked  sugar.  Well,  my  father 
probably  thought  I  would  acquire  a 
taste  for  commerce  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Glasgow;  at  least  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  have  usually  assigned  to  myself 
for  his  sending  me  there.  But  if  such 
were  his  views,  his  hopes  were  not 
fulfilled;  the  attempt  was  a  failure.' 

*  Andyou,  Mr  Vernon?'  said  Peter- 
kin.  *  Why  did  you  honour  us  with 
your  company?' 

*I  dont  tottow— at  least  I  am  not 
sure,'  replied  Vernon,  ^ther  hastily. 

M.eynd£  and  I  exchanged  glances; 
the  same  thought  had  previously  oc- 
curred to  both  of  us,  namely  (and  the 
thing  was  likely  enough),  that  Vernon 
had  been  sent  to  Glasgow  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  family  from  which  his 
new  aunt  had  at  last  emerged;  it  was 
probable  enough  that  it  had  been 
thought  advisable  to  get  him  as  &r 
out  of  the  way  as  poesiDle. 

'Do  you  know  anything  of  any  of 
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the  others,  Peterldn?*  asked  Meyrick, 
anxious  I  thought  to  prevent  the  Lap- 
dog  fix>m  worrying  Vernon  with  far- 
ther questions,  as  he  seemed  prepared 
to  do.  '  What  of  Mungo  Michael  Mal- 
colm, for  instance— lAurcher  that  used 
tober 

'I  know  nothing  of  that  individual,' 
said  Peterkin. 

Nor  did  he  know  anything  of  the 
others  whose  names  Mevrick  ran  over 
from  memory.  Meyrick,  I  may  say, 
purposely  omitted  to  sp^  of  Ward, 
nor  did  Vernon  or  I  point  out  tiie 
omission;  as  to  Trench,  ne  simply  told 
Peterkin  that  he  was  in  London,  read- 
ing as  usual 

You  have  forgotten  honest  Poodle,' 
said  I,  when  he  seemed  to  think  he 
had  named  all  of  our  old  companions 
except  poor  Marmaduke.    'That  was 


John  Smith,  you  know,  Peterkin;  can 
you  tell  us  anything  about  him?' 

'To  be  sure  I  can !'  cried  Peterkin. 
'Anything?  Why,  I  know  all  about 
him.' 

'Tell  us  then  all  about  him,'  said 
Meyrick.  'He  was,  indeed,  a  good 
honest  creature — simple  rather,  but 
honest  and  good;  very  honest,  very 
good.' 

'You  shall  hear  all  about  him,  if 
you  like,'  returned  Peterkin,  empty- 
mg  his  glass,  as  if  laying  in  strength 
to  tell  a  lonff  story. 

And  a  tolerably  long  story  he  did 
tell:  I  proceed  to  give  the  substance 
of  it  only;  but  occasionallv  I  shaU 
endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  man- 
ner and  style  which  distinguished  my 
learned  aiui  eloquent  brother,  the  nar- 
rator. 


ART  AND   SCIENCE  ABROAD. 

AN  UNSSOOOyiSSD  OKIMBAN  FOE. 


Whilb  the  Allied  Annies  were  firing 
away  at  their  ostensible  enemies,  the 
Russians,  they  little  suspected  the 
danger  in  which  their  stores  of  am- 
munition were  placed  by  the  attacks 
of  another  alien  army,  which  had 
stealthily  made  its  way  thereto,  and 
which  was  quietly  converting  tiie  mti- 
nitioTU  de  guerre  into  munitums  de 
houche.  Nor  was  their  invasion  even 
known  to  the  invaded  till  long  after 
all  danger  was  past;  so  that  we  can 
now  look  upon  the  event  not  only 
without  alarm,  but  derive  from  it  in- 
itniction  and  amusement 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  afore- 
said invasion  that  came  to  our  ears 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  notice  issued  by 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Scienc^  to  the 
effect  that  M.  le  Marshal  VaiUant 
had  presented  to  the  Academy  seve- 
ral cartridges,  the  balls  of  which  had 
been  pierced  clean  through,  by  some 
kind  of  insect,  during  the  sojourn  of 
the  allied  troops  in  the  Crimea.  The 
cartrid^  were  handed  over  to  M. 
Dum^nl,  who  was  asked  to  examine 
the  specimens,  one  of  which  contained 
the  insect,  loa^  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hole  which  it  had  excavated  for  itself. 
In  ^e  following  week  M.  Dum^ 


presented  his  report,  of  which,  since 
it  contains  a  compenoium  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  lead-ecUing  insecUy  we 
will  give  a  condensed  translation. 

*  Our  honourable  confrere,'  says  M. 
Dum^ril,  'has  presented  to  the  Aca- 
demy a  very  curious  observation; 
namely,  that  relative  to  the  leaden 
bullets  which  had  been  transpierced 
bv  insects.  The  balls  had  been  en- 
closed in  cartridges  for  the  use  of  the 
Imperial  Quard  during  their  soioum 
in  the  Crimea.  Of  those  which  the 
Marshal  laid  before  you,  one  con- 
tained a  specimen  of  the  insect  in  a 
dried  state;  but  it  was  easily  recog- 
nisable as  belonging  to  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera.  It  was  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cavity  which  it  had  bored  for 
itself  in  the  solid  lead. 

'  Having  been  chai]ged  by  the  Aca- 
demy with  the  examination  of  these 
objects^  I  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  point  out  several  facts 
which  I  nave  met  with  in  the  course 
of  my  researches,  and  which  satisfac- 
torily prove  that  insects  of  various 
kindis  do  nibble  and  perforate  metallic 
substances,  not  often  to  nourish  them- 
selves, but  in  order  to  make  a  passage 
from  one  place  to  another.    Most  of 
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these  have  belonged  to  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  possessing  strong  mandibles, 
and  whose  body  and  el^rtm  had  a  firm, 
homy  consistence;  but  in  the  partica- 
lar  case  now  before  us,  I  have  founds 
for  the  first  time,  the  work  of  perfora- 
tion perfonned  by  a  kind  of  saw,  in- 
dentcKl  and  roughened  like  a  file^  in 
lieu  of  the  boring  s^paratus  with  which 
the  soft-bodied,  cylindrical,  elongated 
members  of  the  Hymewyptera  are  most- 
ly provided.  It  belongs  to  that  subr 
oraer  to  which,  fifty  years  ago,  I  first 
applied  the  name  o\  Serrkandes  (Saw- 
taiisX  Although  this  insect  is  very 
rare  in  Paris,  I  am  sufiSlciently  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  be  able  at  onoe  to 
pronoimee  it  a  specimen  of  the  Uro- 
ceraia  of  Geoflroy,  an  author  to  whom 
I  shall  have  again  to  make  allusion. 

'But  let  us  first  look  at  a  few  facts 
established  by  the  researches  of  various 
entomologists,  and  recorded  in  their 
works.  Ill  1833,  M.  V.  Andouin  pre- 
sented to  the  Entomolcv;ical  Society 
of  France  a  piece  of  lead  taken  from 
the  roof  of  a  oailding,  which  lead  was 
full  of  deep,  sinuous  cavities,  appa- 
rently made  by  the  larvsd  of  (jalUdes^ 
which  had  thus  effected  a  passage  to 
the  wood  beneath,  in  which  they 
lodged  and  nourished  themselves.  He 
hazarded  an  opinion,  that  perhaps  the 
lead  was  disgorged  in  the  form  of  a 
humour,  destin^  to  soften  the  wood 
on  which  the  insects  fed.  In  support 
of  his  view,  he  mentioned  that  M. 
Emy  had  seen  at  Rochelle  portions  of 
entire  coverings  of  lead,  which  had 
been  not  only  nibbled,  but  pierced 
from  surface  to  surface,  by  the  larvse 
of  these  insects. 

*  In  1844,  M.  Eugene  Desmarest,  in 
a  notice  upon  the  perforations  made 
by  insects  in  metallic  plates,  after 
mentioning  several  kinds  of  insects 
which  live  and  nourish  themselves 
upon  ligneous  matter,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  it  is  (Hily  in  their  last  or 
perfect  state  that  they  are  able  to 
nibble  lead.  He  communicates  in- 
stwices  of  perforation  in  plates  of  lead 
by  the  species  Bottricna  capudna, 
and  by  some  of  the  CcUlidicLsnch.  as 
that  called  couleur  defeu  by  Geoflfroy; 
and,  quoting  from  Westwood,  he  men- 
tions the  uallidium  bajultis,  which 
lives  habitually  in  the  posts  and  joists 
of  buildinss,  and  which  in  this  parti- 
cular case  had  formed  a  colony  in  some 


timber  subsequently  covered  with 
sheet-lead.  Now  this  latter  had  been 
nibbled  completely  through,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  sortie  of  the  young 
insects  in  their  perfect  state. 

'In  1843,  M.  JOi  Boys  of  limogea- 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Agriral- 
ture  of  that  town  some  stereotype 
plates,  which  were  composed,  as  he 
had  been  informed,  of  an  alloy  consi- 
derably harder  than  lead.  Neverthe- 
less, these  plates  had  been  so  nibbled 
as  to  spoil  the  character  of  the  im- 
pressioB.  They  had,  however,  been 
carefully  enclosed  in  several  firm  en- 
velopes. Unhappily  the  ravages  they 
had  suffered  were  not  perceived  till 
they  were  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  printing-press.  It  was  then  seen 
that  the  plates  had  been  perforated 
in  two  places  W  well-rounded  holes^ 
about  four  millimetres  in  diameter, 
and  fourteen  in  deptL  The  insect, 
in  order  to  make  these  holes,  had 
made  its  way  through  several  folds  of 
paper  which  enveloped  the  plates, 
th^i  a  first  metallic  plate,  then  a  sheet 
of  straw  paper,  afterwards  two  plates 
of  stereotype  alloy,  and  another  sheet 
of  paper,  and  then  met  with  the  ste- 
reotype plate,  which  it  had  ii^ured 
only  at  the  surface.  All  these  per- 
forations exactly  corresponded,  and 
formed  sinuous  galleries,  such  as  we 
sometimes  see  in  wood,  wh^  sawn 
in  certain  directions. 

'The  same  M.  Du  Boys  endeavoured 
to  assure  himself,  by  a  physical  proo^ 
that  certain  insects  in  a  perfect  state 
are  able  to  perforate  sheets  of  lead. 
With  this  view^  he  placed  in  a  leaden 
cup  with  thin  sides  a  living  individual 
of  the  species  Callidium  mnguineniy 
commonly  found  in  our  houses  during 
winter,  in  consequence  of  its  disposi- 
tion to  deposit  its  larvsB  in  the  wood 
used  for  hghting  fires.  Over  this  waa 
another  le^en  cup,  containing  a  second 
living  specimen  of  the  same  species. 
A  third  cup,  inverted,  was  placed  over 
the  whole.  Some  days  after,  on  sepa- 
rating the  cups,  he  found  the  middle 
one  perforated,  and  the  two  insects 
withm  it 

'M.  Du  Boys  also  reports  a  chemical 
experimentno  less  interesting,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  te  determine  whether 
lead  was  digested  and  assimilated  by 
these  insects  or  not  He  analysed  the 
dried  body  of  one  of  them,  but  not  the 
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di^tefit  tnee  of  lead  oould  be  found 
in  it. 

*  When,  in  1844,  M.  Desmarest  read 
liis  notice  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Br^me,  President  of 
the  Seance,  exhibited  several  car- 
tridfies,  the  balls  of  which  had  been 
periSorated  by  insects  to  a  depth  of 
four  or  fiye  millimetres.  The  car- 
tridges came  from  the  arsenal  of  Tu- 
rin, and  had  been  deposited  in  barrels 
of  lardi-wood,  the  staves  of  which 
were  perforated  by  the  same  insects; 
and  it  is  dear  that  it  was  after  these 
animals  had  quitted  the  wood  that 
ihiBj  attacked  the  cartridges^^and 
fimUly  the  balls  themselves.  When 
the  barrel  was  opened,  there  was  no- 
thinff  to  indicate  the  presence  either 
of  the  larviB  or  the  perfect  insects: 
the  &ct  of  erosion  was  all  that  could 
be  positively  determined  by  observa- 
tion. We  see  at  once  that  this  phe- 
nomencm  has  a  close  analogy  to  that 
whidi  our  honourable  con£r^  has 
communicated  to  us. 

'  Such  are  the  principal  observations 
^t  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  relate  them  before 
pooeeding  to  the  details  of  that  which 
has  siven  rise  to  the  examination  with 
whicn  I  have  been  charged,  and  which 
presents  a  circumstance  altogether 
peculiar,  because  the  perforation  of 
the  balls  has  been  effeciied  by  an  ani- 
mal very  soft  in  substance,  whose  jaws 
are  v^  feeble,  and  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  act  I  dare  not  say  it  has 
been  taken  in  any  very  flagrant  crime, 
inasmuch  as  the  result  at  which  it 
aimed  was  nothing  more  than  its  own 
preservation,  and  that  of  the  progeny 
of  which  it  contained  the  rudiments. 

*  This  insect  belongs,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  to  the  order  Hpmenoptera, 
and  to  the  family  Uropn8te$—t,  e,,  to 
those  which  have  near  the  tail  a  pro- 
longation, furnished  with  a  kina  of 
saw.  All  the  individuals  of  this  fa- 
mily come  from  larvse,  the  forms  and 
structure  of  which  are  different  from 
those  of  most  other  larvse  of  the  order; 
and  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  coming 
from  the  egg  they  are  complete  cater- 
pillan,  with  six  articulated  feet,  and 
frequently  provided  with  abdominal 
appendices.  Thus  formed,  they  are 
capable  of  going  about  in  search  of 
food  and  nourishmg  themselves,  while 
the  far  greater  number  of  other  insects 
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of  the  same  order  come  to  life  in  the 
form  of  white  worms,  with  very  feeble 
powers  of  locomotion,  and  are  there- 
fore dependent  for  nourishment  on 
the  instmctive  prevision  of  their  j»- 
renta  It  is  consequently  in  the  divi- 
sion UroprisUs  tnat  we  must  range 
the  individual  sent  us  by  M.  le  Mar^ 
chal,  while  its  other  peculiarities  en- 
able us  to  determine,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, its  position  in  the  sub-division 
UrocenUcu 

*Beaumur,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
his  Memoirs,  has  accurately  described 
and  figured  the  boring  apparatus  of 
this  insect;  and  Jurine  has  actually 
seen  it  in  operation.  It  consists  of  a 
sheath,  opening  longitudinally,  and 
enclosing  a  kind  of  wimble,  which  is 
exceedingly  hard;  it  has  on  each  side 
seven  or  ekht  notches,  and  each  pro- 
jection is  lormed  like  an  arrow-head. 
This  wimble  possesses,  besides,  seve- 
ral small  teetn  on  its  lower  side,  all 
set  obliquely  and  regularly  along  its 
axis.  M.  Jurine  saw  this  apparatus 
at  work  upon  a  piece  of  larch-wood. 
^  a  contractile  motion  of  the  insect's 
body,  the  wimble  was  urged  backward 
and  forward  in  the  manner  of  a  saw. 
When  thrust  forward  into  the  wood- 
it  required  great  force  on  the  part  of 
the  insect  to  withdraw  it :  and  it  hap- 
pened to  the  observer,  tnat  wh^  he 
attempted  to  capture  the  insect  in 
that  position,  its  bodjr  tore  asunder 
before  the  wimble  lost  its  hold.* 

In  ^ing  through  this  interestiiu; 
memoir,  the  reader  will  have  observed, 
as  we  ourselves  did,  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  lead  excavated  from 
the  plates  or  buUets  is  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  To  those 
who  have  the  time  for  sudi  investi- 
cations^  it  woidd  be  worth  while  to 
determme  whether  (1)  the  lead  is 
merely  bitten  or  rasped  off,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  found  about  the  pas- 
sages in  the  form  of  a  dusty  oxide  of 
lead;  or  (2)  eaten  and  digested  by  the 
insect,  when  it  would  be  found  pro- 
bablv  in  its  excrements;  or  (3)  assimi- 
lated, when  it  would  be  found  in  the 
ashes  of  the  insect  when  burned;  or  (4) 
escapes  in  the  form  of  a  humour  or 
vapouTj  without  leaving  any  visible 
tr^:  m  which  case  a  more  extensive 
and  minute  investigation  would  be 
called  for.  At  present  we  hear  no- 
thing of  excrements  or  debris  of  any 
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kind  about  the  passages  made  by  these    appearance  of  the  lead  k  a  profooBd 
insects,  and  to  us,  therefore,  the  dis-    mystery. 


FUBTHEB  BESEABCHES  XTPON  AKiBSTHETICS. 


When  the  anesthetic  properties  of 
ether,  chlorof(»m,  amylene,  and  oxide 
of  carbon,  were  successively  diacoTered, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
chemists  should  begin  to  inquire  whe- 
ther these  substances,  possessing  a 
common  property,  also  possessed  any 
eUmenU  in  common,  to  which  that  pro- 
pertymigfatbereferred.  M.Ozaiiamap- 
pears  to  have  been  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  such  woula  prove 
to  be  the  fact,  and  he  has  made  many 
experiments,  with  a  view  to  determine, 
if  such  an  element  existed,  what  it 
really  was.  We  have  abready  recorded, 
in  a  former  paper,  that  the  gentleman 
just  named  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
anesthetic  properties  of  oxide  of  car- 
bon. It  was  m  extending  these  re-^ 
aeardies  that  he  hit  upon  the  foUow- 
ing  law— namely,  that  all  carbonised 
bodies^  volatile  or  gaseous^e  endued 
with  ansBsthetic  power.  This  law  he 
had  repeatedly  confirmed  by  his  expe- 
riments upon  the  oxide  of  carbon. 
In  a  late  memoir  he  says: — 

*  Pursuing  the  course  of  my  re- 
searches, I  am  able  now  to  demon- 
strate that  etherised  substances  only 
act  anfiesthetically  after  being  decom- 
posed, so  as  to  form  carbonised  ^ses, 
and  this  precisely  because  they  are 
capable  of  being  so  decomposed.  In 
short,  if  we  consider— 1.  that  ether 
ia  a  subataoce  highly  carbonised;  2. 


that  from  the  animal  etherised  car- 
bonic add  gas  is  exhaled  in  a  quan- 
tity double  that  of  one  in  a  normal 
state;  and,  3.  that  the  inspiration  of 
gas  not  carbonised  produces  no  such 
augmentation  of  carbonic  acid — ^we 
have  a  right  to  conclude  that  in  the 
case  of  etherisation  the  production  of 
the  additional  quantity  of  carbonie 
acid  takes  place  at  the  en)ense  of  the 
onlv  new  substance  that  haa  been  ab- 
sorbed.' 

In  other  words,  wh^i  ether  is  in- 
spired, it  is  decomposed  in  the  course 
of  circulation;  and  this  deoomiMMitioiB, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  akiw 
combustion,  ^ves  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  carbanic  acid  gas. 

Now  we  know  the  anssthetie  pro- 
perties of  carbonised  gases:  the  arrest 
of  h^matose,  the  paruysis  of  the  ner- 
vous svstem,  all  the  i^ienomena  of 
insensibility,  and  finally,  apparent  or 
actual  death.  It  is.  ther^ore,  evi- 
dent that  it  is  in  tnis  form,  whidi 
results  from  its  decomposition,  ethca- 
exerts  its  stupifying  influence  upon 
the  nervous  ^stem. 

What  IB  thus  said  of  ether,  may 
doubtless  be  said,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, of  chloroform,  amvlene,  and 
other  anaesthetic  agenta;  each  of  which, 
following  its  own  chemical  affinities, 
would  decompose  so  as  to  form  either 
carbonieacidg^OTtheoxideof  carbon. 


VARIORUM. 


A  commercial  enterprise  has  been 
set  on  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube, 
which  bids  fair  to  accompli^  more 
towards  keeping  open  the  mouths  of 
that  splendid  river  than  all  the  treaties 
that  were  ever  written.  The  enter- 
prise consists  in  the  establishment  of 
a  company,  on  the  principle  of  limited 
liability^  to  promote  a  more  rapid  and 
regular  communication  between  the 
countries  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Danube  and  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries. A  capital  of  ^£300,000  is  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  ^10  shares,  with 
ad^;>ositof;£l.  Barrett,  Hoare,  &  Co. 
are  the  London  bankers  for  the  com- 
pany,   lines  of  screw-steamers  will 


run  regularly  between  Vienna  and  the 
large  com -growing  districts  to  the 
south  and  east.  Another  line  will 
be  established  between  Bashia^  and 
Pesth,  and  will  be  chiefly  emptoyed 
in  the  convevance  of  coaL  wmch 
abounds  in  that  locality.  Between 
Raab  and  Semlin,  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  carriage  of  cattle  and 
pigs;  and  the  rich  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts in  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Danube 
will  be  opened  up  to  commerciaL  en- 
terprise by  similar  means.  Facilities 
for  passenger-traffic  are  also  proposed. 
Ab  meteorological  observations  are 
multiplied,  fresh  evidence  is  a^orded 
of  the  truth  of  a  hypothesis,  whidi 
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mMhasardedmanyjearsago-^namelj, 
that  the  total  amonnt  of  <»loric  in  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere,  nowithstand- 
ing  the  great  IqgbI  variations  whidi 
almost  every  one  has  observedis  at 
ail  times  pretty  nearly  equal  Where 
the  heat  goes  to,  when  we  have  an 
onnsaally  cold  season,  or  whence  it 
is  abstracted,  when  we  have  an  un- 
QBoally  warm  one,  is,  however,  as  yet 
a  matter  of  great  doubt  Certain 
coinddenoes  have  led  to  a  belief  that 
a  eloee  thermometric  connection  sub- 
sists between  Greenland  and  Central 
Eorope;  and  a  letter  lately  written  by 
Mr  Tayler,  an  engineer  residing  in 
Greenland,  tends  to  confirm  that  be- 
lief The  letter  having  been  forwarded 
to  Prince  Napoleon  of  France,  was 
published  a  snort  time  since  in  the 
Monitear.*  It  was  dated  Evigtok, 
Arksnt  Fiord,  Aug.  12,  and  states  that 
the  last  winter  in  Greenhknd  was  the 
most  rigorous  known  for  manv  years. 
For  some  weeks  in  Januanr  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  least  45^  below  zero^ 
of  Fahrenheit'sscale;  andthesnowwas 
very  deep.  In  the  spring  the  sea  was 
ahnost  blocked  up  with  nuge  masses 
of  ice,  and  the  snow  remained  un- 
tiiawed  even  at  midsummer.  Nearly 
five  hundred  persons  died  of  starva- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Now 
all  this  severity  took  phice  in  Green- 
land, while  we,  in  Central  Europe,  were 
^joying  one  of  the  mildest  wmters 
we  have  experienced  for  many  years. 
And  it  is  on  record,  that  when,  in 
1829,  we  were  suffering  from  a  most 
rigorous  season,  the  winter  in  Green- 
limd  was  very  mild  indeed.  And 
ag»in,  in  our  cold  winter  of  1854,  it  is 
said  that  the  Greenland  winter  was 
anytliing  but  severe. 

A  ntimber  of  workmen  have  lately 
been  employed  in  excavating  one  of 
the  numerous  tumuli  which  tor  many 
years  have  been  known  to  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brumath,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Bas  Rhin.  The  work  has 
been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Historical  Monuments  of  Akace.  In 
this  tumulus  the  relics  exhumed  have 
not  been  numerous,  but  very  interest- 
ing; :  among  them  were  a  ring,  a  hatchet 
a  knife,  and  some  wooden  articles,  all 
clearly  of  Celtic  origin.  It  is  inferred 
by  the  savans  of  the  district  that  this 
tumulus  was  a  Celtic  cemetery;  and 


that  the  implements  discovered  are 
not  weapons  of  war,  but  that  both  the 
hatchet  and  the  knue  were  employed 
in  their  religious  sacrifices. 

Near  the  modem  town  of  Azio,  an- 
ciently Actium,  Dr  Erlinger,  the  fa- 
mous German  archseologist,  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  locality  where  the  armies 
of  Augustus  and  Antony,  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 
watched  the  engagement  of  their  re- 
spective navies,  and  witnessed  the 
mioble  flight  of  Antony  into  Egrpt 
Tne  doctor  believes  he  has  determmed 
the  precise  locality  of  the  camps 
both  of  Augustus  and  Antony;  and 
in  exploring  the  latter  is  reported 
to  have  made  some  important  dis- 
coveries. 

Such  are  some  of  the  gains  which 
archseolodcal  science  has  acquired. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
munificent  patrons  and  votaries  in  the 
death  of  Frau  Sybille  Mertens-Schaff- 
hausen,  a  lady  who  inherited  an  im- 
mense fortune  from  one  of  the  large 
banking-houses  of  Cologne.  A  great 
part  oi  this  fortune  was  expended 
upon  coins  and  medals,  her  collection 
of  which  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  existence.  She  wrote  several 
learned  works  on  the  same  subject, 
and  was  an  intense  admirer  and  pro- 
moter of  wt  in  all  its  forms.  For 
some  yean  she  has  resided  at  Rome, 
where  she  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Art  has  also  sustained  another  loss 
in  the  person  of  Herr  Ranch,  the  Ger- 
man sculptor,  who  died  at  Dresden  on 
the  ad  of  December,  in  the  eighty-first 

Sear  of  Ins  age.  The  work  By  which 
e  is  best  known,  and  which  gave  him 
a  European  fame,  was  his  colossal 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  erected 
at  Berlin;  and  althou^  his  name  is 
by  no  means  so  familiar  to  us  as  Thor- 
waldsen,  Canova,  and  some  others,  cri- 
tics assure  us  that  this  great  work  en- 
titles him  to  a  rank  equal  to  theirs. 
He  rose  to  this  position  from  a  very 
low  condition  of  me.  His  birth-place 
was  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck, 
and  his  parents  were  very  poor.  Hence 
the  neglect  of  his  early  education,  not- 
withstanding an  obvious  manifesta- 
tion of  artistic  power  even  in  child- 
hood. It  was  while  holding  a  very  sub- 
ordinate position  in  the  royal  household 
that  his  talents  first  attracted  marked 
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attention.  On  a  certain  occasion,  we 
are  told,  the  queen  observed  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  the  confectionery  orna- 
ments placed  on  her  table,  andamons 
other  tilings  noticed  a  finely-executed 
bust  of  herself.  On  making  inquiry 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  artistic  pro- 
ductions, and  learning  the  humble  and 
even  indigent  condition  of  their  author, 
she  took  steps  to  secure  for  him  such 
an  education  as  would  give  him  at 
least  a  chance  of  success.  Nor  was 
the  royal  munificence  misapplied 
After  a  residence,  first  at  Dresden 
and  then  at  Rome,  he  became  so  fa- 
mous, that  he  never  wanted  for  em- 
Sloyment  of  a  highly  lucrative  kind, 
[uch  of  his  time  was  spent  in  exe- 
cuting royal  commissions;  but  when 
wi^out  these  he  employed  himself 
in  works  which  his  countrymen  were 
always  ready  to  purchase.  Besides 
the  large  statue  before  mentioned,  he 
executed  several  others  of  scarcely 
less  merit,  as  those  of  Bliichei',  Grei- 
senau,  Zorek,  &c. 

Meteorology  has  hitherto  made  but 
slow  progress  as  a  science,  and  this 
has  been  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  diflBiculty  of  conducting  observa- 
tions simultaneously  at  stations  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  collect- 
ing the  results  obtained.  The  electric 
telegraph  will  probably  do  more  for 
the  promotion  of  this  important  science 
than  any  other  invention  ever  made. 
France  has  not  been  slow  to  avail 
itself  of  the  facilities  thus  offered. 
Meteorological  observations  are  now 
communicated  daily  from  no  less  than 
fourteen  different  stations,  in  distant 
parts  of  France,  to  the  Observatory  at 
JParis,  also  from  seven  stations  in  fo- 
reign coimtries.  In  France,  the  sta- 
tions are— Paris,  Dunkirk,  Havre, 
Mezi^res,  Strasburg,  Tonnerre,  Brest, 
Napoleon,  Vended  Limoges,  Montau- 
ban,  Bayonne,  Besan^on,  Avignon,  and 
L}ron&  The  foreign  stations  are—  Ma- 
drid^ Rome,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Lisbon, 
Turin,  and  Oeneva.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean telegraph  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  collect  similar  data  from 
AljKTia,  and,  if  possible,  by  means  of 
dsSy  communications.  The  observa- 
tions thus  transmitted  to  Paris,  to- 
getherwiththoseof  the  British  Islands, 
collected  at  Greenwich,  will  afford 
more  complete  &cUities  for  meteor- 


oloffical  deductions  by  far  than  have 
hitherto  been  attainable. 

At  a  late  seance  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  M.  A.  CandoUe  pre- 
sented the  second  part  of  the  four- 
teenth volume  of  the  magnificent  work 
called  'Prodromus  Systomatis  Natu- 
ralis  Bjdon  Vegetabilis,*  a  work  com- 
menced oy  his  father,  and  carried  on 
under  his  direction,  with  the  aid  of 
sixteen  of  the  most  eminent  botanists 
in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  Altogether  there  are  about 
a  hundred  thousand  different  plants 
really  Imown.  Of  these.  Professor 
UncQey  names  about  eighty  thousand. 
In  the  work  of  M.  De  Candolle,  not 
only  the  plants  at  present  krwuniy  but 
those  which  are  presumed  to  exist  on 
the  surfeu^  of  the  globe,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand,  will  be  collected, 
examined,  and  described,  in  the  course 
of  its  completion. 

The  strenuous  efforts  made  of  late 
years  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  Dr 
J  enner,  appear  to  have  terminated  in 
a  result  the  very  opposite  of  what  his 
detractors  anticipated.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  late  blue-book  has  shown  the 
beneficent  results  of  his  system.  There 
probably  never  was  a  time  when  a 
more  rational  estimate  of  the  advan- 
tages of  vaccination  prevailed,  or  a 
more  grateful  remembrance  of  its  dis- 
coverer entertained.  Even  in  France 
this  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  a  statue 
IB  forthwim  to  be  erected  in  memory 
of  the  doctor.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  an  ap- 

Sropriate  spot  in  the  ci^  of  Boulogne. 
lessrs  Dum^ril  and  Serres  have  been 
appointed  presidents  of  the  committee 
for  carrying  out  the  object:  and  among 
the  meml^  of  the  committee  are 
Messrs  Bartlez,  B^n,  Berard,  and 
Boyer,  idl  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  for 
several  weeks  been  committing  such 
fearfril  ravages  in  the  city  of  Osbon, 
and  which  it  will  be  remembered  pre- 
vented for  a  time  Dr  Livingston  from 
proceeding  on  his  mission  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Court,  is  now  abated.  The 
mortality  has  been  fearfrd,  but  the 
number  of  deaths  does  not  by  anv 
means  indicate  the  extent  to  whica 
the  population  have  suffered. 
Science  is  making  its  way  in  our 
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Australian  colonies.  The  mnshroom 
dty  of  Melbourne  has  adopted,  yery 
lately,  three  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments science  ever  contributed  to- 
wards the  civilisation  of  mankind — 
lulways,  gas-light  and  the  telegraph. 
Bf  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  lor- 
mation  of  two  Hnes  of  railway  has 
been  authorised:  one  from  Melbourne, 
ttoafl;h  Castlemain  to  Sandhurst :  the 
seoond,  from  Geelong  to  Ballarat 
Gas  is  already  introduced:  the  streets 
were  illuminated  by  its  agency  for 
the  first  time  on  the  I2th  df  August 
last;  when  the  event  was  celebrated 
by  tiie  mayor  and  the  inhabitants  in 
true  old  finglish  fashion.  Some  dis- 
ai^intment  appears  to  have  been 
Mt  at  the  result  of  the  experiment: 
for,  owing  to  the  well-known  width  of 
the  streets  of  Melbourne,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  lamps  from  each  other, 
the  effect  was  by  no  means  brilliant 
The  electric  telegraph  is  soon  to  con- 
nect the  three  capitab— Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Adelude. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  a  litenuy 
project  will  be  entered  upon  in  Russia, 
from  which  considerable  benefit  to 
the  reading  classes  of  that  countrv  is 
expected.  It  is  intended  to  translate 
into  the  Russian  language,  and  publish, 
some  of  the  best  works  of  England 
and  France.  The  series  will  com- 
mence with  Prescott's  'History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  'Philip  IL 
of  Spain,'  by  the  same  author  jGrote's 
'History  of  Greece,'  and  Thierry's 
'Norman  Conquest' 

The  system  of  literary  protection 
now  prevailing  between  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  has  been 
extended,  l^  the  voluntary  signature 
of  a  treatv  on  the  part  of  lE^lmum, 
between  that  country  and  Holland. 
Belgram  at  first  was  averse  to  these 
treaties,  as  the  United  States  now  is, 
and  for  a  similar  reason;  for  Belgium 
has  always  been  to  France  what  the 
United  States  has  been  to  England— 
a  literary  piratical  foe. 

Attention  has  been  called  within 
the  last  few  months  to  the  subject  of 
»w  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  textile  falnics,  such  as  cordage, 
swkin^  &C.,  owing  to  the  increasing 
aemand,  and  consequent  high  price,  of 
these  materials.  During  the  present 
century,  the  sum  of  ^120,000,000  has 
been  paid  to  Russia  alone  for  fiaz  and 


hemp:  while  half-a-million  sterling  is 
paid  for  a  coarse  inferior  article  from 
India  called  jute.  Now^  it  is  stated 
that  in  our  own  colomes  in  South 
Africa  there  are  numerous  plants 
growing  in  great  abundance,  which 
nimish  a  staple  of  a  very  superior 
kind  fit  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
brushes,  cordage,  paper,  stufling  for 
machin^,  and  vanous  other  pur- 
poses. One  tree  is  especially  named 
as  yielding  material  of  this  sort  in 
great  quantity— namely,  the  Juncus 
IserratuSy  as  it  is  called  by  botanists, 
or  Palmet,  as  called  l^  tne  natives. 
Sir  W.  Hooker  states,  that,  although 
this  tree  has  never  attracted  much 
attention  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
perties, it  has  been  known  to  bota- 
nists for  many  years.  It  is  found 
in  creat  abundance  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  South  African  peninsula, 
as  well  as  in  the  parts  acgacent  to 
Cape  Town.  Algoa  Bay,  Qraham  Town, 
ana  other  African  ports.  The  supply 
is  stated  to  be  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  the  roads  and  means  of  transit 
safe  and  easy;  so  that,  if  on  trial  these 
substances  should  be  found  to  possess 
the  properties  attributed  to  them,  a 
steady  supply— a  thing  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lation—may  be  calculated  on.  Ind- 
dentalljr  also  the  negro  population 
will  be  improved  l^  constant  employ- 
ment in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  oonmiunity  pro- 
moted. 

The  newspapers  of  France,  and  then 
of  England,  have  been  actively  circu- 
lating the  report  of  a  supposed  dis- 
covery, by  which  gunpowder  may  be 
rend€a:ed  perfectly  safe  from  explosion. 
The  shocking  catastrophe  at  Mayence 
naturally  rendered  such  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence very  pleasing  and  General 
Robert  was  thought  to  nave  conferred 
a  great  boon  on  the  world.  The 
method  which  he  proposes,  however, 
was  known  and  practised  in  England 
several  years  ago.  It  consists  in  mix- 
ing gunpowder  with  finely-powdered 
charcoal  dust;  which  mixture,  every 
one  who  has  seen  a  squib  go  off  knows, 
does  not  explode,  but  whSzes  away  by 
degrees.  When  the  pure  gunpowder 
is  wanted  for  use,  it  is  sifted,  the  fine 
coal-dust  falling  through,  while  the 
larger  grains  of  gunpowder  remain  in 
the  sieve.    We  never  heard  very  defir 
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nitely  why  the  plan  was  not  generally 
adopted;  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  risk  attending  the  pro- 
per and  careful  use  of  gunpowder  was 
not  sufficient  to  justi]^  so  large  an 
outlay  of  time  and  labour  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  non-exploeive. 

The  application  made  to  the  Vice- 
re^  of  Egypt  for  permission  to  convey 
our  troops  through  his  dominions  to 
India  has  been  acceded  in  the  most 
gracious  manner.  His  Highness  not 
only  gave  them  liberty  to  pass  through 
his  dominions,  but  promised  to  convey 
them  in  his  own  private  carriages  and 
trucks,  and  by  means  of  his  own  en- 
gines. 

A  new  comet  was  discovered,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1857,  by  M.  Donati 
of  Florence.  According  to  his  obsei^ 
vations,  its  mean  time  was  7h.  5m. 
34s.,  right  ascension  232°  8'  59^,  and 
declination  55°  44'  12".  Its  light  was 
very  feeble.  Its  discovery  was  an- 
nounced by  tele^ph,  and  transmitted 
to  London^  Pans,  Altona,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  It  has  since  been  observed 
at  Home,  Altona,  Paris,  and  Vienna. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  found  in 
the  Vatican  is  just  about  to  be  pub- 
lished, by  the  authority  of  the  rope. 
It  dates  from  the  fourth,  or  at  least 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  oen- 
tiuy,  and  is  numbered  1209  in  the 
Vatican  library  of  MSS.  To  all  deno- 
minations of  Chnstians,  this  Code:i^ 
is  considered  of  tiie  greatest  imports 
ance.  It  is  said  that  Cardinal  Mai 
worked  upon  the  forthcoming  edition 
of  it  for  twen^-six  years,  and  the 
present  commission  have  been  engajo^ed 
upon  it  three  years.  Hie  immediMe 
publication  of  the  work  has  just  been 
authoritatively  announced. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Science&Br  Griison,  died 
a  few  weeks  sinoe.  He  is  best  Imown 
to  the  literary  and  scientific  world  bgr 
his  many  mathematical  works. 

Madame  Jenny  lind  GK>ldsGfamidl 
has  lately  follen  under  the  strictures 
of  the  too  censorious,  hy  quitting  the 
pdvacy  to  which  sne  retired  some 
time  ago,  to  sing  again  in  pubHc.  She 
has  be^  unwarrantably  classed  am(mg 
those   catchpenny  arostes,  who,  to 

Sromote  their  own  peconiaiy  interests, 
ave  fi^TOi  'farewell  concerts'  without 
end.  This  is  not  kind.  BCadameGold- 


Schmidt,  in  every  case  that  has  come 
to  our  Imowledge  since  her  professed 
retirement,  has  stmg  for  the  benefit  of 
some  benevolent  institution,  or  to  aid 
a  fellow-creature  in  distress.  As  a 
professional  singer  she  has  retired ;  as 
a  private  lady,  she  holds  herself  at 
pierfect  liberty  to  perform  acts  of  cha- 
rity in  the  most  effective  way  she  can. 
With  these  feelings  she  has  been  sing- 
ing at  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  at- 
tracting, as  on  former  occasions,  im- 
mense audiences.  The  'Literary  Ga- 
zette' records  the  following  aneodote: 
— In  one  instance  her  sympaHiies  were 
aroused  on  behalf  of  a  young  girl,  tlie 
daughter  of  an  Austrian  {(eneraL 
Nobly  bom,  with  great  musical  ta- 
lent, and  ursed  by  familv  circum- 
stances, Frauiein  von  Windheim  has 
devoted  herself  to  the  art  as  a  profes- 
sion. Her  instrument  is  one  seldom 
chosen  by  ladies— the  violin—but  her 
skill  is  ^eat;  and  to  aid  her  as  a 
stranger  m  obtaining  a  hearing,  Jenny 
lind  offered  to  sing,  if  she  would  give  a 
concert  Her  benevolence  had  its  re- 
ward ;  the  room  was  crowded  to  excess. 

Ida  Pfeiffer,  venturing  where  no 
man,  however  valorous,  dare  to  ven- 
ture, has  made  her  way  to  Madagas- 
car; fix>m  which  place  she  writer  to 
Sfvy  she  is  in  good  health,  and  nas 
been  well  received  by  the  virago  queen 
of  that  island.  Having  been  invited 
to  court  to  plajr  oa  the  pianoforte, 
she  save  such  high  satisfftction,  that 
Her  Majesty  made  her  a  present  of  a 
quantity  of  fowls  and  e^sgs!  in  acknow- 
lectonent  of  her  skill 

The  *New  Zealander'  newmM^^er 
informs  us,  that  at  the  Aucklcind 
Choral  Society's  third  public  rehearsal, 
seleetions  from  Haydn's  *OiBation, 
and  Elvey's  oratorio, '  The  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension,'  were  performed, 
under  the  direction  of  mi  Thomas 
Brown;  and  after  some  remarks  ock 
the  progress  of  music  in  New  Zealand, 
states^  that  the  donation  of  a  good 
double  bass  to  the  Auckland  Choral 
Sodety  would  rcoider  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  practice  of  sacred  and  or- 
chestral music  in  that  city. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Jer- 
sey, U.  S.,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cultivate  the  plaiit  known  to  tra- 
vellers as  the  *  sweet  reed'  of  China, 
and  denominated  by  botanists  Holcu$ 
wrghun,     Acoordiog  to  the    'New 
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York  Times,*  ike  experiment  would 
appear  to  have  been  suoeessfiil,  a  lai^ge 
q^iantity  of  syrup  being  reported  to 
hare  resulted  from  the  cn^.  Doubts 
are  entertained  in  other  quarters  as 
to  whether  any  plant  can  pay  so  well 
for  coltiyation  as  the  well-known 
sugar-cane,  its  copious  yield  of  syrup 
more  than  counterbalancim^  the  dis- 
adyantaces  connected  wim  its  use. 
The  ff<Hcm  nrghun  has  been  culti- 
yated  for  some  time  in  the  southern 
states,  and  it  has  been  tried  in  South- 
ern Europe,  in  the  latter  case  without 


At  Sdnde,  the  extreme  west  of 
Hindostan,  dose  upon  the  sea-board, 
two  fine  seams  of  coal  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  Now  that  gas- 
li^t  has  been  introduced  into  India, 
and  the  railway  system  is  extending, 
t^  discoyery  assumes  unusual  im- 
portance, and  will  do  much  towards 
adyandng  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  consolidating  our  empire 
m  uiat  part  of  the  worla 

Since  Mount  Ararat  was  found  to 
yield  gold,  so  many  adyenturers  have 


flocked  thither,  tiiat  the  aoMNuit  col- 
lected ayerages  from  fourte^  to  fif- 
teen thousand  ounces  a-week. 

An  American  penny-a-liner  amuses 
his  readers  by  an  account  of  the  stop- 
pa^  of  telegraphic  communicaticm  by 
spiders  on  one  of  the  lines  near  New 
Y  ork.  On  a  search  being  instituted, 
it  was  found  that  the  spiders  had 
spun  their  webs  from  one  wire  to  an- 
other, and  tiie  condensation  of  the 
fogs  and  dews  upon  the  spiders*  threads 
had  formed  a  circuit  for  the  electricity, 
rendering  the  eSbrts  of  the  operator 
firuitleBa.  This  would  certainly  be 
amusing,  if  one  could  fcvbear  inquir- 
ing further.  But  if  the  wires  were 
insulated  by  the  usual  coating  of  gutta 
percha,  how  did  the  electric  nuicTpass 
from  the  wire  throu^  it?  Andifnot^ 
would  it  not  be  mttr  to  chaige  the 
mishap  upon  the  carelessness  of  the 
engineer,  rather  than  upon  the  spider 
—an  ingenious  little  mechanist  for 
whom  we  confess  a  strong  preaileo- 
tion.  Uninsulated  wires  on  a  fogsy 
night  would  be  rendered  inefiectiyel^ 
the  yeiy  posts  that  sui^rt  them. 
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No.  VIIL-THE  INADVERTENT  MAN.-PabtIL 

SY  MOODY  BOBINSON,  B8QITISX. 

The  Inadvertent  Man  was  one  of  those 

Whose  worst  disasters  hdd  a  happy  dose; 

His  strsmge  mistakes,  in  all  thdr  various  shapes. 

The  sequel  show*d  to  be  but  near  escapes. 

As  if  dame  Nature,  when  she  made  him  gauche^ 

Had  left  eood-luck  to  guard  him  firom  reproach. 

The  troubled  *  ends*  and  blunders  tlutt  he  grew  in, 

And  left  him  sound,  would  prove  anothe^s  ruin; 

His  fate  was  like  those  sea-weed,  whose  frail  f<Miai 

Are  but  more  finely  faahioB*d  bv  the  storms; 

Or  plants  unhopeful— uncared  for^— set  asid^ 

3y  some  strange  fortune  grow  the  garden*s  pride, 

whilst  those  rear*d  up  in  prudence  and  delight 

Fade  like  the  woodbine,  'neath  the  dews  of  nignt; 

Or  like  those  scenes  we  undergo  in  dreams. 

When  htu-rd  from  lofty  difis,  midst  prayers  and  screams. 

To  fall  through  space,  all  horror,  sick  with  dread, 

And  wake  to  find  we  ve  tumbled  into  bed: 

And  thus  we  saw  his  veiy  last  reverse. 

Though  it  brought  no  better  ludc— it  saved  him  worse. 

But  still,  his  friends  were  anxious  he  ^ould  wed; 
They  thought  how  little  guides  aright  the  head, 
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When  the  man's  heart  is  right;  how  much  affection 
Can  give  an  erring  judgment  nght  direction. 

They  knew  a  lady  with  a  nest  of  nieces, 
Who  all  were  pretty,  some  with  ^Iden  fleeces, 
All  at  that  agje — ^giris  weary  of  tneir  brothers, 
And  'gin  to  wish,  somehow,  *  they  were  another'a* 
One  was  each  season  fitted  out  for  London. 
With  a  strong  hint,  her  duty  would  be  undone, 
K  she  re{»in^  the  mansion  patrimonial, 
Without  ner  prospects  being  matrimonial ! 
So  more  than  one,  who  waited  Hill  the  last' 
For  something  '  best,'  when  time  was  nearly  past. 
Accepted  quick,  as  if  she  were  a  glutton;  for 
A  man  she  really  didn't  care  a  button  for; 
Fearing,  indeed,  the  stem,  paternal  frown, 
If  disengaged  she  dared  to  quit  the  town. 
You'll  say  these  marriages  were  ill  assorted: 
One  had  his  choice,  although  the  wife  was  thwarted. 
Then  women  bend  so  to  the  mast  they're  triced  to. 
It  scarcely  seems  to  matter  who  they  re  spliced  ta 
It's  different  with  a  man;  unless  he  takes 
The  proper  one,  his  life  is  all  mistiJces; 
His  wife  may  wind  about  him  more  and  more, 
And  yet,  like  ivy,  rot  him  at  the  core: 
May  loving  yield,  without  provoking  him, 
The  parasite  may  yet  be  choking  him. 
«  «  ♦  «  « 

This  aunt  had  made  much  sacrifice  for  nieces, 
Not  that  their  coming  her  expense  increases: 
When  she  invited — if  taken  at  her  word- 
She  (fairly)  ask'd  some  trifle  for  their  board; 
But  then,  good  thing,  her  house  was  rather  small. 
And  so  sne  gave  up  ner  companion—all 
Her  comforts— to  clear  out  in  the  g;allery 
For  the  sweet  comer  (whom  she  paid  no  salary); 
She  look'd  so  to  their  morals  ana  their  duty. 
Taught  them  obedience,  and  the  use  of  beauty; 
Not  to  be  lazy— her  wants  to  look  about— 
To  keep  their  tempers  when  her  own  was  out — 
To  be  good  correspondents— write  her  letters— 
And  be  attentive  to  their  aunts  and  betters. 
Wishing  to  form  them  for  their  future  lives 
As  humble  spinsters,  or  as  pattern  wives. 
So  could  these  drls  with  any  i)roper  crace 
Decline  to  fill  the  lost  companion  s  place? 
Some  did  it  welL  but  some  quite  faded  got; 
But  all  Ctis  true),  e'en  those  that  wedd^  not. 
The  first  time  that  they  came  (d'ye  guess  the  reason  1), 
Ne'er  seem'd  to  wish  a  second  London  season. 

This  good  aunt  gave  up  comforts;  the  late  hours 
Her  nieces  kei)t,  much  tried  her  waning  powers: 
'Twas  all  for  nieces;  good  old  chaperone, 
She  never  had  an  invitation,  when  alone; 
Fm  glad,  poor  thing,  to  say  she  had  rewards, 
She  sometmies  made  a  pocketful— at  cards; 
The  ball-rooms  were  so  not,  to  save  her  bloom, 
She  spent  the  eVning  in  the  supper-room; 
Late  m  the  ev'ning,  oft  her  ancient  flushes 
Were  far  more  rosy  than  her  nieces'  blushes. 
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Perhaps  youTl  think  it  wasn't  quite  her  part 
Not  to  keei)  more  watch  on  niece's  heart: 
She'd  grinning  say,  'Well,  now-a-days,  the  bye, 
A  girl  can  scent  a  fortame  more  than  1' 
And  chose  they  ill  or  well,  to  her  the  same: 
If  well,  she  got  the  credit— ill,  the  blame 
Was  somehow  cast  upon  the  hapless  bride. 
Who  could  not  choose  for  aunt  and  self  beside. 

This  good  aunt  gave  up  comforts;  the  young  men, 
Oft  calling— lounging— teased  her  now  and  then 
CTis  true,  they  presents  eave  the  maids  and  pages, 
That  were  accounted  in  the  dole  of  wages); 
For  then  her  niece  was  happy  in  love's  passages. 
When  much  required  in  some  domestic  messages. 

Then  on  her  fell  (when  all  was  fix'd)  beside 
The  choosing  of  the  outfit  for  the  bride; 
For  her  fair  nieces— merely  country  elves — 
Were  quite  incapable  to  choose  themselves. 
Fve  heard  it  said,  I'm  sure  she  would  do  so. 
She  took  a  good  commission  on  the  trottsseau. 

"Twas  tryinjj,  too,  instead  of  cetting  hearty 
At  the  seaside,  to  join  a  wedding  party 
Down  in  the  provmces,  when  retired  rest 
Would  suit  the  health,  a  season's  toil  opprest         ^ 
Poor  thine !  when  to  a  wedding  she  went  down. 
She  thou^t  it  best  to  close  her  house  in  town; 
And  could  these  married  nieces  offer  less 
Than  welcome  to  the  cause  of  their  success  1 
Besides,  she  loved  these  nieces  (and  their  houses, 
A  passion  undervalued  by  their  spouses). 

The  niece-in-waiting,  when  was  plann'd  this  match, 
Was  said  to  be  a  beauty^  and  a  catch. 
We  will  pass  o'er  the  tnte  old-world  manoeuvres 
By  which  the  pair  became,  first  friends,  Uien  lovera. 

She  was  the  kind  of  woman  that  a  youth 

Of  intellect  would  readily  admire: 

Fair  face  that  smiled  a  woman's  native  truth, 

fine  eves  that  shone  with  more  than  common  fire, 

Secretly  rich  in  laughter,  and  those  glances 

That  set  the  heart  of  man  eccentric  dances. 

Her  fair-limn'd  feuicy  open'd  like  a  fan, 
Not  ever  fully  spread  before  the  view. 
But  set  us  longinff,  with  its  half-seen  plan. 
To  see  the  finish'a  picture  fresh  and  new; 
Then  disappointing  closed,  then  open'd  wide, 
To  show  tne  graver  yet  the  richer  side. 

Nought  but  field  flowers  were  presented  there — 
Not  the  bright  blossoms  that  the  hothouse  yields, 
But  such  wild  beauties  as  poetic  care 
Would  gather  from  the  freedom  of  the  fields; 
Such  buds  as  children  pluck  without  offence. 
But  loveliest  bloom  with  fall-grown  innocence. 

The  lady  so  had  smiled,  so  blush'd,  and  all. 
The  swain  intended  his  true  love  to  proffer, 
But  Inadvertence  with  intruding  call 
Again,  and  yet  again,  delayed  the  offer. 
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Oft  when  at  home,  she  had  a  mominff  waited. 
He  let  his  watch  go  wrong,  and  so  belated, 
He  went  in  time  to  see  her  park-wards  driyen. 
Not  in  a  humour  quite  prepared  for  heaven. 
So,  when  in  polkas  they  would  happy  ^lide, 
His  eyes  met  hers,  he  nothing  saw  oeside^ 
And  hers  would  laugh— their  sparkles  quite  divine. 
Then  was  the  moment  for  the  wish'd  design—- 
The  dance,  the  music  were  so  many  heart  ners; 
When  thump !  they  met  another  pair  of  partners. 
She'd  stop,  and  thaiik  him  in  an  undertone, 
In  well-feign'd  dudgeon,  seek  her  chaperone. 

AgaiUj  when  after  dinner  the^  were  met, 

The  piano  open^  and  the  music  set — 

This  pair  would  find  themselves  (nor  why !  could  guess) 

Apart  from  all,  enjoying  silent  chess, 

Or  in  the  farthest  room,  'midst  jokes  and  hints, 

Seated  together  o'er  a  book  of  prints. 

Not  that  their  conversation  enter'd  into 

The  topics  of  the  *  line '  or  mezzotinto. 

But  something  else;  and  as  that  doth  sugeest 

This  was  the  moment  that  they  might  beblest, 

She'd  hear  the  painful  sound,  that  sure  annoimces 

His  foot  was  rending  ofif  her  lower  flounces. 

Much  as  she  loved,  she  couldn't  bear  the  shock 

Of  feeling  slowly  torn  her  best  silk  frock. 

His  lips  had  form'd  the  word&— as  in  distress, 

She  softly  said,  *I  think  you're  on  my  dress.' 

With  such  a  bashful  man  that  was  enough 

To  send  him  ofif  confused — if  not  in  huE 

And  thus  when  walking,  after  some  light  chaffering, 

To  lead  her  gentlv  to  the  fate  he's  ofiering^ 

He'd  inadvertently  (with  much  doubt  tossmg) 

Begin  to  pop  the  question,  on  a  crossing. 

What  startles  him  ?    A  voice  exclaims, '  You  cove  'ere 

Can  you  move  on,  sir.  or  you'll  cet  runn'd  over.' 

The  chance  is  lost— tney  run— she  in  alarm 

Leans  all  her  weight  upon  his  arm. 

It  form'd  occasion  for  mudi  blush  and  laughter, 

But  spoil'd  the  serious  business  he  was  after. 

And  thus  'twas  ever  (his  gauchtrie  the  causeX 
Between  his  lip  and  hers  was  still  a  gauze, 
Until  she  saw  (such  things  do  oft  occur) 
The  opportunity  must  come  from  her; 
And  so  she  managed  he  should  make  a  call 
When  aunt  was  8hq)ping,  far  awinr  fh>m  alL       | 
Such  was  his  fear  and  joy,  when  the-i^tHe 
He  foimd  himself  with  her.  his  mental  state 
Scarce  left  him  in  a  suitable  condition 
To  end  with  grace  the  object  of  his  mission; 
They  talk'd  and  talk'd,  time  was  flying  fast 
She  sigh'd  in  thought,  *I  fear  again  'tis  past' 
She  changed  seats  to  the  sofa,  took  her  knitting: 
*  Go  in  and  win,  was  ever  time  more  fitting? ' 
Thus  mutter'd  he  unto  himself  aside; 
And  as  he  felt  *  all-overish,'  he  tried 
To  be  at  ease:  examined  well  the  room, 
The  churs,  tiie  tables,  and  the  fender-mroom, 
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He  dosely  looked  at  all,  as  if  near-sighted, 

And  with  the  carpet*8  colours  8eem*d  delighted. 

She  muttefd  to  herself,  almost  annoy'd, 

*  Is  this  the  way  this  time  should  be  employed  )* 

When  suddenly  he  placed  beneath  her  nose 

A  bouquet,  gather  a  from  her  favorite  rose. 

She  never  smelt  before  so  sweet  a  dosy, 

^Twas  healthy  scent,  it  made  her  eneeks  quite  rosy; 

She  smelt  again,  he  standing,  and  she  sitting. 

At  last  she  <)uite  forgot  about  her  knitting, 

And  eY*ry  time  he  save  the  perfumed  dose 

He  nearer  drew  to  ner;  at  last,  when  close 

She  rosy  flowers  her  rosier  blushes  hide! 
e  plump*d  him  down  auite  natural  at  her  side, 
Dropping  the  glowing  blossom  in  her  dress. 
His  franchised  hand  her  snowjr  fingms  press; 
Whilst  hers  begin  to  knit,  as  if  the  purse 
Were  some  fell  destiny  or  fatal  curse. 
His  other  hand,  nervous  with  joy  and  hope, 
Pla/d  with  the  tassel  of  the  silken  rope 
Attached  to  the  ionnette;  while  far  away 
His  discourse  stroU'd  from  what  he  meant  to  say; 
^d  yet  'twas  strange,  how  auickly  by  a  turn 
He  came  to  that,  that  made  her  cheeES  to  bum. 
Her  hand  retreated,  yet  it  seem*d  to  cUng; 

He  softly  whisper'd 

'Please,  ma^am,  did  you  ring)* 
They  started  far  apart,  with  all  confusion; 
'Twas  household  Buttons  that  had  made  intrusion. 
And  then  the  baffled  man,  with  grief  and  ire, 
Perceived  his  inadvertent  hand  had  pull'd  the  wire. 
'No,*  said  the  lady— 'Yes;  is  aunt  within  V — 
'No,  ma*m,  she  hain't;*  and  exit  with  a  grin. 

Such  situations,  with  issues  so  obstructecL 

Cannot  be  mended,  must  be  reconsthicted; 

So  difficult  to  build  in  all  regards, 

They  rise  as  fragile  as  a  house  of  cardsj 

So  the  young  lady,  with  a  modest  bearmg. 

Left  her  poor  friend  despairing  pardon — swearing. 

He  had  not  long  been  chafing  in  this  fluny. 
Before  a  lady*s-maid  came  in,  in  huny. 
To  see  if  missus*  parasol  was  there. 
It  could  not  be  so,  was  completely  clear. 
'Where  was  the  lady T  asked  ha— - 

'  Going  out, 
To  walk  tiie  gardens  of  the  square  about* 
'What  a  neat  hint,*  he  thought,  for  yet  unfound 
The  parasol  remain*d,  though  sought  around. 

Giving  her  time  to  gain  her  walking  ground. 
He  sought  the  leafv  square,  with  heart  on  bound, 
And  soon  he  gain'd  the  place,  and  found  that  he 
Had  quite  forgot  that  needful  thing  the  key, 
While  from  without  he  saw  her  walking  round, 
Like  a  fair  palfrey  in  a  parish  pound. 
Pdhaw !  'twas  not  much  for  youth  unailing 
'^ckly  to  mount  the  surl^  iron  railing; 
r  ith  ease  and  speed  he  gain'd  the  bristling  top, 
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When  a  deep  voice  call'd  out,  *  Yoil  sir^  you  stop:' 
The  keeper  of  the  square  had  grasp  d  his  foot, 
In  struggling  to  be  free,  he  lost  a  boot 
Just  then  me  came  in  sight :  in  heat  of  blood 
His  hold  gave  way,  he  tumbled  in  the  mud. 
He  rose  in  rage,  to  fall  so  *fore  her  eyes. 
But  the  stout  keeper  wouldn't  quit  his  prize. 
The  youth  explain'd;  the  keeper  call'd  it  chafl&ng; 
The  youth  beheld  hiB  lady-love  was  laughing. 
Though  not  unkindly,  but  without  control, 
Though  half  conceal  a,  with  all  her  heart  and  souL 
The  sign  was  good,  and  yet  again  was  gone 
Another  chance,  and  he  was  still  forlorn. 

We  quickly  pass  the  rest  (besides  the  shilling 
That  made  the  keeper  humble,  ready,  willing). 
To  view  the  next  event,  his  last  invention, 
T*  apprise  the  gentle  girl  of  his  intention. 
This  was  to  write,  and  so  he  wiote  next  day, 
In  manly  tone,  the  all  he  had  to  say. 
The  letter  was  to  post  to  Berkeley  Square, 
Alas !  the  latter  word  was  wanting  there; 
And  so  to  Berkeley  was  it  duly  sent. 
But  not  exactly  to  the  person  meant 
He  long  impatient  waited  for  reply, 
None  came,  and  yet  he  hoped;  yet  with  a  sigh 
His  reason  said  her  silence  meant  refusal, 
But  still  his  thoughts  were  constant  re-perusal 
Of  all  the  happy  past    She  on  her  part 
Questioned  the  cause  of  absence  in  her  heart; 
So,  with  their  loving  intercourse  di^ointed. 
Both  longing  parties  sighed  on,  disappointed. 
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Is  the  spirit  of  chivalry  dead  and  its  own  arbitrary  courts  deserted  for  so- 
buried?  or  is  it  alive  and  stirring?  ber  courts  of  law;  and  alchemy  givingup 
They  say  it  is  gone— that,  like  Tenny-  its  search  after  the  elixir,  and  learning 
son's  Lady  of  Shalott,  as  soon  as  it  to  make  gunpowder;  heard,  moreover, 
left  off  weaving  into  its  magic  web  the  the  distant  snort  of  a  fresh  avatar  or 
shadows  which  were  reflected  on  its  the  great  dragon,  the  steam-engine, 
own  mysterious  mirror,  and  ran  to  that  then  it  knew  its  hour  was  come, 
look  out  at  the  substantial  realities  got  into  its  little  doomed  shallop,  and 
of  life.  *the  curse  came  upon  it,*  and  floated  helplessly  away  down  tJie 
it  dieo.  stream  of  Time.  But  have  the  saga- 
•Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide:  cious  individu^  who  talk  such  excel- 
Tbe  mirror  cnusk'd  from  side  to  side;  lent  sense  as  this  heard  that  the  grand 
**  The  curse  is  oome  upon  me,"  cried  old  shade  of  Charlemagne  still  rides 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.  across  the  Rhine  every  fine  night  on 
They  sav  that  as  soon  as  this  said  a  moonbeam,  to  visit  his  favourite 
spint  of  chivalry  looked  out  of  its  vine^rds,  and  smeU  the  good  odours 
old  feudal  keep,  and  saw  the  gather-  of  his  Johannisbeig  grapes  ? 
ings  of  regularly-paid  standing  armies:  It  may  do  us  no  harm  in  this  utili- 
saw  deeds  of  incorporation  presented  tarian  age  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
by  needy  sovereigns  to  bluff  our^^ers;  Charlemagne's  society— not  riding  be- 
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hind  him  on  his  moonbeam  —  this 
•would  be  perilous  —  but  in  sober  con- 
verse concerning  a  few  of  the  more 
pictm^sque  events  in  his  own  remark- 
able history.     It  is  not  needful  to 
fMiuse  for  the  sake  of  condoling  with 
the  poor  rois/aineam  of  France,  who 
pined  under  the  blighting  shadow  of 
their   domineering   *  mayors   of  the 
palace '  —  nor  will  we  stay  behind 
with  Charles  Martel,  who  was  sur- 
named  '  the  hammerer/  because  he  so 
marvellously  pounded  the  infidels,  de- 
molishing at  one  blow  Z7bfiOO  who 
had  ventured  across  the  Pyrenees: 
nor  will  we  linger  long  even  with  his 
intrepid  son  Pepin,  because  ncjthine 
more  distinguishing  could  be  devisea 
for  his  tomo  than  this  l^end:  *  Here 
lies    the    father    of    Charlemagne.' 
And  who  was  the  mother  of  Charle- 
magne? for  the  mother  of  a  great 
man  is  almost  always  a  woman  of 
more  than  mediocre  capacity.     We 
must  ask  the  old  romances,  and  this 
is  the  scene  they  eive  us  by  way  of 
reply.    There  is  a  beautiful  lady  wan- 
dering about  in  the  ^reat   tangled 
forest  of  Mans.     Judgmg  from  her 
statelv  bearing,  and  from  the  torn  re- 
lics of  costly  attire  which  hang  about 
her  weaiy  limbs,  you  miffht  confi- 
dently affirm  that  she  is  hifh-bom. 
But  there  is  one  feature  which  is  not 
particularly  aristocratic— she  is  en- 
dowed with  an  enormous  foot,  which 
nevertheless  carries  her  safely  through 
unheard-of  dan^rs  and  bitter  hard- 
ships.   The  pitymg  trouvere  sings  that 
she  has  neither  'oiscuit'  to  eat  nor 
*  eood  ale  *  to  drink  j  and  remarks  that 
she  is  in  great  terror  of  the  wild  beasts 
which  aboimd  all  about  the  dreary 
path  of  the  'goose -footed  maiden.* 
Ha !  she  is  taong  shelter  under  the 
humble  roof  of  a  findly  miller.    That 
man  \&  trustworthy:  he  will  protect 
the  footsore  lady:  she  will  have  cakes 
and  good  ale  now,  and  an  occasional 
slice  of  his  forest  venison  Look  again, 
yeais  after  she  had  stepped  across  that 
nomely  threshold   'Bertheaux  grands 
pieds'  ]B  there  still,  and  she  has  bought 
all  the  hearts  around  her  by  her  grace- 
fal  courtesy.    It  is  a  marvel  that  she 
does  not  marry  the  ndller's  stalwart 
son,  or  one  of  the  admiring  yoime 
woodrangers  who  eat  a  chance  meal 
at  his  hospitable  board     But  no ! 
Bertha  cherishes  secret  renuniscences 


of  a  far-off  palace  home;  she  knows 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Himgary;  knows  that  years  ago 
she  was  asked  in  marriage  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  Pepin;  that  her 
royal  lover  sent  the  intendant  of  his 
palace  to  her  Hungarian  home  to 
fetch  her:  and  that  by  dark  treachery 
she  was  deserted  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  gloomy  forest  of  Mans,  while  her 
conductor  s  fair  daughter,  who  bore  a 
marvellously  dose  resemblance  to  her- 
self, was  substituted  for  her,  and  led 
in  state  to  the  expectant  monarcL 
And  so  Bertha  rejects  the  respectful 
suits  of  her  wild-wood  admirers  tiie 
while  she  keeps  her  wondrous  secret 
But  hark!  there  is  a  horn  winding 
through  the  long  aisles  and  misty 
glades  of  the  forest  Here  comes  a 
hunter,  plimied  and  himgry,  who  has 
lost  his  way  in  the  chase.  He  craves 
the  miller's  hospitality,  and  is  riveted 
by  the  charms  of  the  disguised  Lady 
Bertha.  She  in  her  turn  confides  to 
him  her  romantic  tale;  and  the  plumed 
hunter  declares  himself  to  be  her  own 
affianced  Pepin.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  her 
rights,  in  the  person  of  the  false  lady 
who  has  taken  her*  place,  but  a  bribe 
and  a  pope  could  easily  settle  such 
cases  of^conscience  in  the  eighth  century 
—  and  presently  *Bertheaux  grands 
pieds,'  tne  *  goose-footed  maid  of  the 
mill,'  is  the  queen  of  Pepin,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  mother  of  Charle- 
magne. So  say  the  old  romances;  and 
in  witness  hereof,  see  the  monastery  of 
St  Avalle,  dedicated  by  the  restored 
queen  to  *Our  Lady  of  the  Woods;' 
and  further,  observe  the  female  figure 
over  the  grand  portal  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
thedral of  Mans,  for  from  beneath  that 
lady's  stony  drapery  peep  a  strangely- 
formed  foot,  which  can  by  right  nave 
belonged  to  no  other  than  to  the  *goose- 
footea  maiden.'  So  much  for  the  mo- 
ther of  Charlemagne.  She  disappears 
from  the  troublous  scene,  to  reappear, 
however,  many  years  afterwards  in  a 
political  intrigue,  whereby,  like  many 
a  worldly  mother  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  she  seeks  to  aggrandise  her 
house  by  the  judicious  marriage  of  her 
children.  Carloman  and  Charles  were 
married  already.  Carloman  loved  his 
wife  Gisberta;  but  Charles,  he  whom 
we  call  the  great,  is  quite  ready  to  listen 
to  his  mother's  ambitious  promptings. 
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and  discards  his  beautiful  wife,  Him- 
meltruda  (whose  birth  and  fate  no 
chronicler  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  preserve),  and  sp^dily  marries  Her- 
mengard,  the  daughter  of  Deeiderius, 
Ein£  of  the  Lombards.  In  vain  Pope 
Stepnen  storms  and  warns,  for  the 
Lombard  was  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
papal  see;  and  the  ire  of  the  pope  is 
stirred  by  his  own  sense  of  impending 
danger,  and  not  because  Ohanee  sin- 
fully repudiates  his  innocent  wifa 
Wait  a  while  —  this  Loml^ird  con- 
nection will  not  long  retain  its  hold 
oyer  Charlemagne*s  lawless  mind.  In 
the  course  of  a  single  twelvemonth, 
Hermengard  will  be  sent  back  to  her 
iron-crowned  father,  and  Hildegard, 
a  noble  Suabian  lady,  will  be  mar- 
ried in  her  stead. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  nearer  view 
of  the  remarkable  man  whose  gigantic 
proportions  seem  to  fill  the  whole 
fiela  of  vision  in  European  history 
from  the  year  771  to  the  year  814. 
In  the  space  of  43  years,  tne  voung 
Charles,  occupying  but  haJf  of  the  un- 
easy throne  of  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
the  husband  of  an  obscure  wife,  the 
tool  of  an  intriguing  mother,  expands 
into  the  mighty  Charlemagne,  the 
idoUsed  hero  of  romance,  the  fresh 
impersonation  of  the  old  Caesar,  chosen 
by  pope  and  cler^r  owned  by  Roman 
and  frank,  feared  py  Saxon  and  Sara- 
cen, thesplendidrestorerof  the  Western 
Empire,  extending  his  firm  sceptre  and 
his  sharp  sword  over  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  It  is 
worth  while  to  try  to  take  the  moral 
and  physical  measurement  of  such  a 
man;  a  Titan  who  could  heap  up 
kingdoms  after  such  a  fashion  as  this. 
We  must  not  listen  too  deferentially 
to  the  idolatrous  old  romance-writers; 
they  stretch  the  six  feet  one  of  his 
physical  stature  into  eight  feet;  they 
give  him  resistless  stren^h  to  match — 
such  strength,  that  with  his  good 
sword  'Joyeuse'  he  could  cut  in 
twain  a  horseman  and  his  horse  toge- 
ther. How  characteristic  of  the  twi- 
light dawn  is  this  impersonation  of  a 
weapon,  reminding  one  of  our  own 
misty  Arthur,  and  of  his  wondrous 
sword  *ExcaliDur.'  And  the  appetite  of 
their  Frankish  hero  was  in  noble  keep- 
ing with  his  expansive  stature,  being 
quite  competent  to  undertake  at  one 
meal  a  quarter  of  mutton,  a  goose,  and 


a  couple  of  fowls.  KRoland  and  OliTer^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  doughty  paladins^ 
were  men  of  equal  capacity,  tne  duties 
of  the  commissariat  must  have  been 
painfully  heavy,  when  thdr  master 
led  them  over  the  Pyrenees  down  into 
Saracenic  Spain,  or  when  crossing  his 
own  beloved  river  Rhine,  he  secured 
the  plains  of  Saxony,  and  pitilessly 

gut  to  the  sword  every  long-haired 
eathen  who  declined  the  alt^native 
of  baptism. 

There  is  no  single  portrait  whidi 
we  may  venture  to  accept  as  a  true 
likeness  of  the  rough-hewn  Emperor 
of  the  West  He  is  like  one  of  those 
marvellously  grand  statues  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Medicean  Chapel  at 
Florence:  colossal  in  its  proportions, 
masterly  in  its  outlines,  commanding 
in  its  attitude,  the  lineaments  of  the 
countenance  are  nevertheless  s6  mys- 
teriously shadowed  over,  that  you  can- 
not read  the  symbolic  Isinguage  of  the 
features;  and  the  chisel  has  unfortu- 
nately djx)pped  from  the  hwid  of  ge- 
nius before  the  last  expressive  toudi 
was  given  to  face  or  form. 

Charlemagne  has  been  treated  hf 
Montesquieu  as  the  perfect  ^nbodi> 
ment  of  the  philosophy  of  legislation; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  questi<m 
the  true  vitality  of  laws  which,  though 
so  minute  as  to  regulate  the  economy 
of  his  farms  and  poultrv-yaids,  ana 
the  sale  of  his  eggs,  could  not  insure 
the  stability  of  his  empire  even  for  a 
single  generation.  Another  historian 
detects  the  true  germs  of  the  people's 
liberty  in  some  of  the  maxims  to  be 
found  in  Charlemagne's  *  Capitulars^' 
while,  in  bold  contradiction  to  this 
theory,  BaulainvillierB  adores,  in  the 
son  of  Pepin,  the  true  founder  of  here- 
ditary feudalisuL  Another  makes  him 
splendid  and  wasteful  as  Louis  Qua- 
torze;  whilst  the  Romish  clergjr  wor- 
ship Saint  Carolus  Magnus  as  the  mo- 
narch who  conferred  upon  their  order 
the  dangerous  rights  of  temporal  and 
civil  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  ter- 
rible power  of  spiritual  donunicm. 
Again,  scholars  laud  the  Frankish 
monarch,  because  he  clustered  around 
him  a  brilliant  constellation  of  medi- 
aeval lights,  such  as  Eginhard,  the 
graceful  reviver  of  Latin  nistory;  our 
own  Alcuin,  pupil  of  the  venerable 
Bede,  from  whom  Charlemagne  thank- 
fxilly  took   lessons  in  mathematies, 
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logic,  and  riietorie;  Anmlb^  whom 
Chftrlemagnft  uaed  to  ciul  his  Homer, 
and  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  own 
daughter  Bertha^  men  whom  Hallam 
calls  the  paladins  of  his  literary  court 
Schdaia  morooyer,  honour  Imn,  be- 
cause, flinginff  aside  his   barbarian 
drees,  he  iMtced  the  ayenue  oi  stately 
ndns  which  mark  the  Forum,  dad  in 
the  long  tunic  and  chlamys  oi  ancient 
Borne;  his  firm  foot  bound  abput  with 
the  Roman  sandaL   They  honour  him 
because  of  the  Greek  professorships 
which  he  founded  at  Salzburg  and 
Omaburg;  because  of  the  *  seyen  libe- 
ral sciences'  which  he  cuhiyated,  and 
the  schools  which  li^  established;  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  spee^king  lAtin, 
and  of  ey  en  wiitinff  his  own  limguase, 
which  he  laboriousTy  acquired  amr  he 
had  arrived  at  mature  age;  and  be- 
caose,  while  he  fostered  Greek  and 
Bmdbh  literature,  he  loyed  that  wild 
Teutonic  poetry  which  made  the  oak 
forests  of  Germany  ring  with  the  lays 
of  impoaaible  heroes,  a^  the  legends 
of  ruoe  romance.   Yes,  it  is  in  his  own 
Rhein-land  that  Charlemagne  may  still 
be  met— not  bjr  night  and  by  moon- 
shine^ but  in  daily  life,  and  amongst 
the  8in^)le  arts  of  a  living  peoma 
When  the  little  fairhaired  maiden 
fills  her  apron  with  the  juicy  vege- 
tables and  tasty  pot-herbs,  which  grow 
in  her  peasant-fEkther's  garden,  and  her 
mother  shreds  them  into  the  homely 
pot  that  simmers  over  their  wood-fire, 
the  simile  folk  never  thmk  that  they 
owe  the  wealth  of  their  guden-plot 
to  the  beneficent  forethought  of  the 
mighty  !&npeior  of  the  West    When 
the  thrift  housewife,  whose  broad 
orchards  are  watered  by  the  softly- 
flowing  Lahn  or  the  beautiful  Mo- 
selle, stores  her  purple  mulberries,  and 
stews  her  sunny  peaches  and  bronzed 
pears  for  the  goodman's  supper,  she 
never  asks  who  taught  them  to  ripen 
under  the  cool  smile  of  a  German  slnr. 
And  when  the  stout  buraher  of  Frank- 
fort, or  the  garrison  officer  of  Ehren- 
htenstein,  opens  his  favourite  flask  of 
Biidesheim  or  Johannisberger,  he  for- 
pets  that,  while  Charlemagne  was  build- 
mg  his  cpreat  minsters  and  his  splendid 
dom-chuidies  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, he  was  also  planting  the  young 
vine  wherever  he  could  find  a  ledge  of 
sonny  rock  that  would  hold  a  basket- 
fid  <^  earth,  and  t^^arhing  its  soft  ten- 


drils to  cling  to  every  native  buttress 
and  battlement  on  the  terraced  heights 
that  overhang  the  Rhine. 

Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  shrewd 
sagacity,  a  master  of  h^my  expe- 
dients, one  who  kept  himself  on  the 
top  of  Uie  wave,  and  so  rode  trium- 
phantly into  port,  mastering  the  stream 
of  Time.  Some  heroes  have  come  be- 
fore their  age,  distancing  the  slow 
march  of  events,  and  so  nave  fallen 
helpless  upon  the  times,  the  victims 
of  premature  antici^tion.  Not  so 
was  Charlemagne.  He  rode  at  the 
head  of  his  generation,  and  so  mar- 
^Ued  the  forces  of  tne  day  to  his 
mind.  He  fostered  the  growing  power 
of  an  ambitious  drarch,  and  made 
gifts  and  grants  to  the  napacy  wiUi 
prodigal  profusion ;  but,  wnile  so  doing, 
ne  nutde  it  perfectly  subservient  to 
himself,  and  let  it  tremble  at  every 
impulse  of  his  lordly  will  It  was 
when  the  reins,  which  he  had  gathered 
up  and  held  nrmly  in  his  own  iron- 
gloved  hand,  were  jerked  this  way  and 
that  way,  in  the  feeble  clutch  of  his 
successors,  that  Rome  besan  to  use  all 
the  fearfal  power  which  he  had  given 
her. 

But,  if  we  set  ourselves  to  examine 
the  moral  features  of  Charlemagne, 
we  shall  find  that  his  character  will 
not  stand  the  most  passing  scrutiny, 
even  though  we  make  large  allowuice 
for  the  la^  habits  of  the  age;  while 
not  one  word  can  be  said  for  the  ge- 
nerosity of  a  conqueror  who  caused 
4500  prostrate  Saxons  to  be  beheaded 
in  one  spot  The  marvellous  activity 
which  gave  him  no  more  repose  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  in  peace  than 
in  war;  the  intellectual  energy  which 
enabled  him  nerpetually  to  provide 
sagacious  eimeaients  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  age;  in  fine,  the  bril- 
li^mt  success  which  attended  his  firm 
and  rapid  tread  wherever  he  went: 
these  have  gilded  the  iron  efBgy  of  the 
ExnperoroftheWest  On^defeathe 
suffered,  and  only  one-— that  rout  of 
his  reaiguard  amongst  the  Pyrenees, 
still  sung  bv  the  Spaniards  as  the 
battle  of  Ron^esvalles— where  fell 
Roland,  thepet  hero  of  romance.  But, 
if  .we  try  the  character  before  us  by 
the  searching  tests  which  Scripture 
supplies,  we  shall  hesitate  to  call  that 
man  great  who  could  be  the  slave  of 
his  passions.    The  history  of  his  do- 
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mestic  relations  is  one  on  which  we 
must  decline  to  enter;  yet  it  is  but 
just  to  say,  that  drunkenness,  though 
the  vice  of  his  age,  was  not  the  vice  of 
Charlemagna 

We  will  take  two  illustrative  scenes 
from  the  story  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  with  these  we  shall  leave  com- 
muning with  Charlemagna  It  is  the 
year  774  Charles  has  poured  his 
Frankish  legions  over  the  wild  passes 
of  the  Alps:  one  division  taking  that 
of  Mount  Cenis;  the  other,  like  the 
Qauls  of  a  recent  day,  painfully  climb- 
ing the  almost  inaccessible  heights 
and  depths  of  the  Mont  St  Bernard, 
to  pour,  like  them,  triumphantly  down 
upon  the  trembling  vmeyards  and 
oUveyards  of  Lombardy.  It  is  Pope 
Hadrian  L  who  has  beckoned  the 
Frank  over  the  mountains,  to  deliver 
him  from  the  stormy  menaces  of  De- 
siderius,  the  Lombard  king.  Charles 
has  marched  with  the  step  of  a  con- 
queror down  through  Nortnem  Italy, 
and  now,  at  Novi,  some  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  old  city  of  the  Ceesars, 
he  encounters  a  stately  procession  of 
Roman  senators  and  Roman  nobles, 
with  symbolic  banners  floating  in  the 
breeze.  As  he  nears  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  whom  they  had  decorated  with 
the  tarnished  name  of  Patrician  of 
R;ome,  curbs  his  Gallic  steed,  while  he 
paces  through  an  avenue  formed  by 
the  papal  sdiools  and  the  papal  sol- 
diery. Now  the  Prank  meets  a  forest 
of  crosses,  and  alighting  from  his  saddle 
at  sight  of  the  symbol  of  his  faith, 
he  moves  onward  on  foot,  until,  on  the 
broad  steps  of  St  Peter's,  which  he 
stoops  to  kiss,  he  is  paternally  em- 
braced by  Hadrian.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  empty  show  in  all 
this  ostentatious  display  of  proud  hu- 
mility. The  monarch  enters  the  Dom- 
church  of  Christendom — he  has  a 
costly  offering  to  lay  upon  the  high 
altar  of  his  faith.  It  is  the  mysteri- 
ous instrument  which  conveys  the  ra- 
tification of  his  father's  dft  to  the 
successors  of  St  Peter— a  deed  which 
^ve  to  the  heir  of  the  fisherman  of 
Galilee  a  broad  and  fair  earthly  sove- 
rei^ty,  a  visible  temporal  crown  to 
encircle  his  shadowy  tiara.    The  deed 


of  gift  has  disappeared,  and  the  popes 
be^me  the  expoimda«  of  its  provi- 
sions. But  they  say  that  i^e  whole 
of  that  beautiful  land,  which  stretdies 
from  the  vine-clad  roots  of  the  Alps 
down  to  the  gold^i  line  marked  07 
the  orange-groves  of  Naples,  including 
the  exarchate  of  old  Kavenna,  and 
even  the  rocky  island  of  Corsica,  wa« 
laid  that  day,  as  an  ofiferii^  of  filial 
love,  upon  Uie  glittering  auar  of  St 
Peter's!* 

We.  avert  our  dazzled  aaze  for  forty 
years,  and  look  again.  We  afe  now 
m  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Aix-lar 
Chapelle— in  that  basilica  of  Charle- 
ma^e,  which  ^ve  a  name  to  the  cily 
itself.    It  is  shming  with  marbles  ana 

Eorphyry,  with  gems  and  eolA  A 
road  and  heavy  flagstone  has  just 
been  laboriously  laid  upon  the  mouth 
of  a  vault,  which  was  scooped,  by  the 
order  of  tne  emperor,  before  the  very 
footstool  of  his  marble  throne  —  a 
throne  which  was  yellow  with  gold, 
and  precious  with  the  cameos  of 
Greece,  and  with  the  astral  gems  of 
the  East  Beneath  this  fli^stone,  in  a 
curule  chair,  formed  of  slabs  of  purest 
marble,  sits  erect  a  figure,  in  the  cold 
solemnity  of  death.  The  diadem  of 
empire  is  on  his  settled  brow;  silken 
robss  of  state,  heavy  with  pearls  and 
orfray,  rest  in  moveless  folds  about 
him;  he  is  girt  with  his  baldric;  his 
ivory  horn  is  slung  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  pilgrim's  pouch,  which  he  had 
always  worn,  is  still  hanging  from  his 
girdle.  Before  him  is  his  ^Iden  shield, 
and  his  golden  sceptre  is  yet  in  hia 
rigid  grasp;  his  famous  sword  *  Joy- 
euse '  leans  against  his  moveless  form; 
fragrant  spices,  and  musk,  and  am- 
ber (vain  spells  against  the  empire  of 
decay)  fill  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
the  tomb;  and  lastly,  on  the  lap  of 
the  dead  lies  the  open  roll  of  the 
Gospel  story.  On  tne  marble  slab 
which  seals  the  mouth  of  the  se- 
pulchre are  chiselled  the  simple  words, 
Carolo  Magno.' 

In  the  year  1165—361  years  after- 
wards —  another  emperor,  Frederic 
BarbarosstL  lifted  the  marble  slab, 
and  looked  down  into  the  tomb,  and 
Charlemagne  sat  there  still! 
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We  sate  within  the  house  of  God: 
In  storm  without  the  clouds  were  flying. 

Leaden  the  rain  fell  on  the  sod, 
As  heavy  tears  above  the  dying. 

The  OT;ean  from  the  dark-roof  *d  aisle 

Roll^  in  fuU  surge,  then  retreating, 
Swept  us  away  a  little  while. 

Music  like  i^ray  about  us  oeating. 

We  cast  ourselves  upon  its  sea, 

We  floated  in  harmonious  motion; 
Now  hiffh  on  billowy  melody, 

Now  low  upon  a  stirlesB  ocean. 

Hark !  like  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 
The  strong  triumphant  death-song  pealing! 

Then  spirit-like  around  us  comes 
One  flute-like  sob,  as  if  revealing 

Where  the  lone  mother  in  hush'd  room 
Eneeleth.  her  dead  boy's  picture  kissing; 

And,  thougn  faith  smile  above  his  tomb, 
Feels  that  from  her  life's  life  is  missing. 

In  Jesu*s  name  she  veils  his  head 
With  boyish  mem'ries,  then,  low  bending, 

Lights  hope's  clear  star  above  the  dead, 
Bright  as  a  sword  its  chief  defending. 

He  died,  young  hero,  when  the  war 

Was  romng  with  triumphant  billow; 
His  last  smile  was  of  her  afar. 

Ere  resting  on  his  battle-pillow. 

'Tell  them  I  died  above  my  guns. 
Fighting  them  while  a  pulse  was  beating; 

Fast  from  each  vein  my  life-blood  runs; 
I  die  in  peace,  the  foe  retreating.* 

On  surged  death's  music  clear  and  strong. 
The  salt  tears  through  our  heart-cells  flowing; 

Qod  !  for  each  note  of  that  proud  song 
We  felt  how  grand  a  debt  was  owing— 

To  the  sad  mother,  as  she  pravs 

That  (Jod  will  guide  her  in  her  sorrow; 
To  the  young  widow,  o'er  whose  days 

Of  broken  hopes  dawns  griefs  to-morrow. 

Oh  fear  not;  ye  shall  see  him  shining 

An  angel  with  immortal  smile; 
Though  more  than  life  ye  are  resigning, 

Gnef  such  as  yours  can  wait  awhile.  Auln. 
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Anne,  Countess  of  Sussex^  to  her 
Mother,  Lady  Calthorp* 
A.D.  vers.  1649. 
The  following  letter  adds  another 
to  the  many  testimonies  of  the  mise- 
ries frequently  entailed  by  unequal 
marriages.  The  writer  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Calthorp,  and  as 
she  herself  intimates,  lived  in  obscu- 
rity and  comparative  poverty  till  she 
was  selected  as  the  second  wife  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Sussex,  one  of  the  first 
nobles  of  the  land.  Matrimonial  dis- 
cords soon  arose  between  them,  to 
which  the  earl  thus  alludes  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  her  announcing  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  he 
addresses  her  only  as  *  MadauL* 

'  And  for  your  repair  hither  in  the 
end  of  this  week,  I  shall  send  unto 
you  Henry  Narthyj  by  whom  you  shall 
know  my  determinate  pleasure.  In 
the  meantime,  I  require  you  to  put  all 
such  things  in  order  as  shall  be  meet 
for  you  here.  Thus,  good  madam, 
about  the  contents  of  your  letters,  di- 
versely and  lengthy,  and  tending  to  the 
lack  of  good-wfll  in  me,  that  ought  to 
be  a  lovmg  husband— the  same,  never- 
theless, as  I  think,  proceeding  of  a 
good  heart  mi^t  otherwise  have  been 
qualified.  I  wish  to  you  my  own  heart 
as  to  myself. 

*  From  Chiplace  in  Holbom,  the  last 
day  of  January,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Edward  the  Sixth.— Your  assured  lov- 
ing husband,        Henry  Sussex.' 

Of  the  merits  of  the  case,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  matrimonial  dispute,  no- 
thing is  now  Imown— but  it  is  difficult 
to  l^lieve  the  following  earnest  and 
sorrowful  appeal  to  be  written  by  a 
guilty  person. 

Of  I^y  Sussex,  the  onlv  subsequent 
notices  that  occur  are,  that  she  was 
divorced  from  her  husband— that  in 
1552  she  was  released,  by  command  of 
the  Privy  Council,  from  unprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  to  which  she  had  been 
committed  on  a  charge  of  sorcery— 
that  she  afterwards  left  the  coimtnr — 
and  that,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1555,  a  bill  was  read  in  Parliament, 
to  the  effect  that  Ann  Calthorp,  late 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Sus- 

*  From  Mary  Anne  Everett  Wood's  *  Let- 
ters of  Royal  and  lUostiioos  Ladies  of  Qreat 
Britain.' 


sex,  be  debarred  from  her  dower  and 
jointure,  if  she  do  not  repair  into  the 
realm,  within  a  time  limited,  and 
make  her  purgation  before  the  bishop 
of  her  diocese. 

This  bill  passed :  the  bishops  of  Ban- 
gor and  St  David  s  only  dissenting. 

*  Your  opened  letter  of  the  last  of 
July,  received  this  last  of  August  by 
Kobert  Warner's  servant,  containing 
my  unnatural  sloth  of  advertising  my 
miserable  estate,  argueth  to  me  your 
non-receipt  of  twain  my  several  let- 
ters of  the  16th  of  July  and  the  12th 
of  August,  containing  as  well  my  duty 
of  humbleness  to  your  ladyship  as 
hope  of  your  comfort  at  hand,  throng 
my  purgation  by  justice  of  law  and 
innocency  before  God,  of  all  these 
guiltiest  crimes,  by  surmised  lies, 
whereof  you,  as  my  godly  mother, 
wish  me  so  earnestly  to  repent,  as 
peril  binds,  if  I  were  guilty;  to  whom 
you  use  not  more  ternble  threats  than 
cheerful  comforts  of  holy  scripture, 
rebuking  my  vice  and  persuading  re- 
pentance, giveth  me  great  marvel; 
also  to  what  author  you  give  so  firm 
faith  of  my  guiltiness,  that  (neither) 
your  wonted  opinion  and  knowledge 
of  my  honesty,  natural  love,  nor  my 
declaration  bv  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton  s  tjrranny  and  devilish 
device  of  my  divorce,  open  shame, 
and  undoing  can  stay  you  from  m^ 
condemnation,  the  grief  whereof  is 
more  to  me  than  of  l£ese  persecutions 
that  I  bear  of  such  a  tyrant  as  doth  and 
hath  ever  ^oried  more  in  spoil  than 
relief  of  miserable  estates,  by  whose 
only  mean  I  am  brought  to  this  depth 
of  sorrow  and  misery  whereof  at  the 
first  I  seemed  to  all  my  friends  so 
guilty  that  I  durst  not  oy  word  or 
writing  almost  defend  myself,  tiU  God 
at  length  provided  my  delivery  of 
their  hands,  immediately  upon  the 
which  I  have  not  spared  to  bewray  to 
all  folk  how  I  have  been  handled 
herein,  the  which  my  declaration  hath 
and  shidl,  I  trust,  take  such  effect  as 
shall  purge  me  and  reprove  him,  the 
length  and  weariness  of  which  matter 
so  irketh  me  that  I  find  nothing  to 
encourage  my  defence,  but  that  I 
Imow  me  boimd  not  to  suffer  truth  to 
perish  by  lies,  but  lies  by  truth:  in 
furtherance  whereof,  though  I  do  as 
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law  letteth  me,  I  deserve  not  by  my 
just  doinc  your  ill  opinion  of  wrong 
defence,  lack  of  repentance,  nor  of 
perseverance  in  ill,  of  all  which  your 
heavy  letter  reproveth  me,  whereof  if 
I  were  guilty,  as  I  were  then  much 
bound  to  God  for  so  godly  counsel  of 
80  good  a  mother,  so  am  I  now,  being 
clear,  to  lament  in  this  so  great  adver- 
sity to  find  me  by  enemies  supplanted 
and  robbed  of  your  good  opinion, 
without  the  which  what  can  I  do?  for 
recovery  whereof  what  would  I  not  do  ? 
'Wherefore,  good  madam,  though 
my  enemies  much  desire,  seek,  and 
find  of  you  their  furtherance  to  my 
hindrance,  howso  they  speed  of  that, 
I  humbly  crave  to  q)6ed  of  your 
wonted  motherly  natural  love,  with- 
out the  which  I  am  indeed  to  you 
vour  lost  child,  by  hinderance  of  my 
brother  at  home  that  grudges  your 
killing  of  the  fat  calf  at  my  retom, 
not  DTom  any  ill  that  I  have  done, 
but  to  your  presence,  if  Gknl  and  you 
shall  so  think  meet,  from  the  whidi 
I  wish  that  vain  glory  had  never  drawn 
me;  bat  simple  poverty  therein  hither- 
to preserved  me,  that  then  had  not 
wandered  in  this  labour  of  undeserved 
trouble,  wherein  I  am  comfortless,  save 
by  my  innocency,  not  to  find  God  for- 
cetfnl  of  me,  in  whom  my  heart  is 
hardy  to  defend  these  heavy  crimes  of 
adultery  and  matrimony  between  Su: 
EdmondKnyvettandme;  of  the  which, 
as  the  one  is  to  rob  me  of  my  living, 
80  in  furtherance  thereof  is  the  other 
of  all  godly  reputation,  mother,  kin- 
dred, friends,  pity,  mercy,  lustice, 
charity,  honour,  honesty,  and  all  other 
godly  resi)ects  due  to  my  unguiltiness, 
and  in  their  place  to  plant  my  enemies; 
and  your  opmion,  that  I  seek  to  main- 
tain those  errors  by  scripture,  as,  if  I 
did,  my  frailness  and  ignorance  were 
more  tolerable  than  my  unguiltiness 
is  condemnable,  by  which  my  infamy, 
as  I  lament  that  condemnation  of 
these  papists  that  take  occasion  of 
God's  blasphemy,  depraving  his  holy 
word  by  setting  forth  my  faults,  so  do 
I  rejoice  my  cleiurness  from  just  occa- 
sion of  their  so  great  wickedness,  and 
pray  God  for  my  trouble,  and  patience 
therein,  whom  I  also  humbly  beseedi 
to  sena  you  good  opinion  of  me,  6o 
that  they  fail  of  my  hindrance  to- 
wards yon,  as  I  assure  myself  they 
should  of  such  condemnation  as  the 
earl  of  Southampton  hath  hitherto 


procured  and  pursued,  and  should  have 
won  if  my  trial  had  not  proceeded,  as 
it  did  long,  before  infidels  and  heatnen 
judges,  firom  the  which,  for  many  un- 
lust  iivjuries,  I  have  appealed  to  the 
king^s  miuesty,  and  have  obtained  from 
my  Lord  Pnrtector  letters  to  them  of 
such  effect  as  this  copy  shall  show 
unto  you,  and  grant  of  a  new  commis- 
sion to  these  that  follow. — The  Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  Doctor  Taylor,  Doctor 
Neavenson,  Doctor  ElUs,  Doctor  Mer- 
rill, and  Doctor  Davis,  the  which  be 
all  christians,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
justice;  as,  it  I  have,  then  doubt  I 
not  my  deliverance.  I  have  not  yet 
the  commission  sealed,  because  Mr 
Cecil,  master  of  requests  about  my 
lord,  is  sick,  and  lieth  in  Essex,  till 
whose  return  my  lord  will  hear  no 
suits,  so  that  till  Michaelmas  my  mat- 
ter must  stay,  as  I,  that  have  no  other 
shiftj  must  and  do  remain  here  at 
Newington,[a  nlace  of  vile  sort  for  all 
godly  and  worldly  respects,  for  if,  as 
touching  God,  I  know  neither  good 
man  nor  woman  out  of  my  house,  nor 
to  the  world,  any  but  such  as  be  too 
ill  for  me  to  dwell  with  here,  where 
reigneth  extremity  of  dearth  and  death, 
from  whence,  if  either  any  pity  of  my 
lord  would,  as  all  means  and  friends 
that  I  can  make  could  have  removed 
me,  I  had  not  given  the  world  so  just 
occasion  to  suspect  or  slander  my  con- 
versation, by  my  abiding  here,  where 
never  creature  lived  in  more  misery 
thsm  I  have  done  and  do;  for  the 
house  wherein  I  lie  is  so  filthy,  both 
of  air  and  building,  and  death  so  mor- 
tal here,  that  I  am  learned  (taught) 
to  care  little  for  my  life,  that  daily  is 
in  so  present  peril  and  so  to  live  and 
trust  in  Christ,  tnat  death  to  me  is 
more  life  than  (the)  life  that  I  lead  in 
this  vile  and  stinking  place  of  sin  and 
stencL  without  company  or  conference 
with  kin  or  friend,  ill-esteemed  for 
the  place's  sake,  from  the  which  I 
have  not  where  to  go,  the  which  also 
I  had  not  had,  but  strayed  in  the 
streets,  if  one  William  Smith  had  not 
gotten  it  for  me,  when  I  was  left  by 
my  lord  in  London,  at  liberty  to  seeK 
my  living,  I  wist  not  how  nor  where, 
having  neither  money,  men,  women, 
meat,  nor  more  than  two  gowns  of 
velveft,  uncomely  for  my  misery  to  be 
worn,  with  the  rest  of  all  other  cruel- 
ties done  to  me  at  his  departing,  of 
such  sort  that  mine  own  moan  and 
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dread  of  your  trouble  forbiddeth  me 
to  write  and  to  desire  you  to  consider, 
and  so  to  remove  your  wrong  opinion 
of  my  willing  being  in  this  horrible 
house  to  nature,  and  displeasant  to- 
wu^  God,  wherein  dwells  few  but 
shameless,  fearless,  and  careless  of 
Him,  as  I  am  not  ^uiltv  of  the  offence 
of  either,  iif  I  had  elsewhere  to  become. 
*  So  that,  since  I  am  thus  compelled 
to  eat  my  meat  with  sinners,  let  it  not 
offend  you,  for  Christ  did  eat  meat  with 
publicans  and  sinner&  not  though  the 
rharisees  were  offended,  with  whom 
I  also  may  b^^rly  boast  myself  of 
no  house  to  mde  my  head,  but  this 
that  is  not  mine,  but  for  the  time, 
by  the  aid  of  Smith,  to  whom  I 
have  been,  in  this  trouble,  more  be- 
holden than  to  mv  old  friends  and 
acquaintance,  of  all  the  which  I  have 
been  in  my  extreme  need  so  ut- 
terly forsaken,  as  never  woman  was; 
for,  when  my  lord  left  me  without 
other  stay  than  I  have  before  written. 
Smi^  spared  not  to  become  of  counsel 
with  me  when  few  would,  and  so  to 
pursue  my  matter,  that  where  I  de- 
spaired I  now  assure  me  of  delivery. 
He  also  hath  liberally  lent  me  money, 
as,  if  he  had  not,  I  must  long  ere  now 
have  begged;  for  of  my  lord  I  had  al- 
lowed me  but  30s.  a-week  during  the 
time  of  the  suit,  till  I  appealed,  and 
since  that  time  not  one  penny  but 
that  I  have  borrowed  of  Shardlow,  to 
whom  and  his  wife  I  humbly  crave 
your  hearty  thanks  for  their  great 
comfort,  pain,  and  diligence,  beside 
lending  me  money,  since  my  appella- 
tion (appeal),  by  the  which  I  have 
lived,  or  else  could  not :  so  that  through 
Smith  and  him  I  have  so  defended 
my  wrong,  and  lived,  that  I  am  in  so 
good  case  that  I  trust  of  a  good  end, 
though  I  tarnr  the  process  of  the  law, 
whose  friendship,  notwithstanding^  for 
that  I  have  received  knowledge  from 
you  of  such  conversation  as  is  worse 
bruited  than  ever  I  suspected,  betwixt 
him  and  a  woman  that  he  put  to  me, 
when  I  was  else  driven,  to  wash  my 
dothes  and  dress  my  meat,  that  had 
neither  man  nor  maid  left  me,  I  have, 
in  gentle  sort,  put  away  the  woman, 
ana  so  used  him,  that  I  shall,  never- 
theless, have  his  service  and  diligence, 
whereof  I  have  no  less  need  than  this 
bringer  can  show  you,  of  whom  you 
shall  receive  the  copy  of  such  declara- 
tion as  I  have  sent  to  my  lord  of  Can- 


terbury, by  the  which  you  shall  per- 
ceive by  what  mean  I  have  been 
trained  to  mine  own  undoing,  if  Crod 
did  not  for  me  as  he  hath  done;  in 
the  which  if  you  find  contrarv  to  tales 
that  have  been  told  you,  good  madam, 
let  this  simple  truth  overmatch  them 
in  your  credit,  and  me  eqjoy  that  your 
old  godly  motherly  love  and  good  opi- 
nion, with  your  help  of  such  friends 
as  you  think,  for  your  sake,  will  do 
me  good,  and  finallv  your  more  dieer- 
fid  and  comfortable  letters,  and  ad- 
vice, what  behoveth  me  to  do,  in  es- 
chewing of  this  wretched  place  where- 
in I  dwell,  and  wot  not  where  else  to 
do,  the  which  I  wish  would  be  to  com- 
mand me  to  come  to  you  till  Michael- 
mas, at  such  time  as  I  shall  have  my 
commission  sealed,  until  the  which  1 
get  no  penny  allowed  of  my  lord;  at 
which  tmie  also  I  shall  be  either  en- 
forced to  hold  this  house  by  force, 
against  one  Mr  Conway,  that  hath  a 
former  grant  of  the  owner,  who  lay 
here  till  I  came,  and  hath  left  here 
part  of  his  stuff,  or  else,  if  I  leave  it 
then,  to  seek  my  lodging,  as,  if  I  do, 
then  have  I  neither  house  nor  stuffy 
more  than  four  beds,  whereof  two  of 
them  are  very  ill,  which  be  the  earl  of 
Southampton's:  thus,  what  with  loath- 
someness of  this  houise,  ignorance  and 
unableness  to  get  any  other,  and  fear  of 
this  extreme  pestilence,  so  general  and 
mortal,  that  I  am  at  my  wit*s  end, 
without  comfort  or  counsel  of  kin  or 
friend,  save  Qod  and  this  bringer. 
Shardlow,  upon  whom  I  live,  and 
have  done  these  two  months  last  past, 
and  must  do  till  the  new  commission 
be  sealed,  before  the  which  time  I  get 
no  living  of  my  lord,  nor  allowance, 
he  being,  as  he  is,  led  by  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  to  my  undoing,  without 
desert  or  any  matter,  that  they  can 
charge  me  with,  save  of  a  bill  made 
by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  in  my 
extreme  weakness  of  wit  and  body, 
containing  shameful  lies^  to  Hie  which 
I,  by  his  earnest  persuasion  of  my  best 
way,  did  set  my  hand,  thinking,  as  he 
swore,  never  to  have  been  cnai^ged 
therewith,  the  which  bill  is  in  the  &w 
of.no  force,  for  the  party's  oonfession 
is  no  just  nor  able  cause  of  divorce, 
as,  if  it  were,  I  have  confessed  none 
in  the  bill,  nor  anything  dishonest 
save  that  opinion  of  matrimony,  and 
Mr  Envvett's  comine  thither  three 
times,  the  which  lies  I  am  so  able  to 
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disproTe,  that,  though  I  then,  by  the 
earl  of  Southampton's  procurement, 
lied  of  myself,  I  may  now  fearfully 
deny  it  truly,  the  which  bill  being 
avoided,  they  have  nothing  to  chaige 
me  with. 

'Wherefore,  good  madam,  I  humbly 
crave  your  opinion  of  my  undefiled 
honesty  of  my  body,  nor  that  I  seek, 
or  intend  to  seek,  Sir  Edmond  Kny- 
vett  for  my  husband,  though  I  can 
easily  wish  that  I  had  never  thus 
troubled  my  lord,  of  whose  use  to  me 
you  partly  can  be  witness,  and  that 
you  will  peruse  this  my  declaration 
and  bill  of  complaint  to  the  kind's 
hi^mess;  the  which,  though  they  be 
long  to  read,  are  brief  in  respect  of 
that  matter  that  I  have  to  put  in  them, 
the  which  I  spared,  both  because  that 
reading  else  were  over  painful,  and 
length  of  writing  irksome  to  me,  that 
trust  of  good  and  speedy  acquittal  of 
this  surmised  matter,  and  of  vour 
daily  blessing  and  good  opinion  of  me, 
your  miserable  loving  daughter.  From 
Inewington,  this  13m  of  September. 
*  Anne  Sussex. 

*To  my  lady,  my  mother.' 

From  Mrs  Elizaheth  Montaaue  to  the 
Duchess  of  PortlaTia, 

Hatch,  11, 1788. 
*  Mad  AH, — ^Your  Grace's  very  enter- 
taining letter  was  sent  to  me  at  Sir 
Wyndnam  Knatchbull's,  where  I  have 
been  about  three  weeks,  and  propose 
returning  to  Mount  Morris  in  a  few 
days.  1  am  as  angry  as  I  dare  be 
with  your  Grace,  float  you  did  not 
send  any  account  of  those  charming 
fireworks,  which  I  fancy  were  the 
prettiest  things  imaginable.  I  very 
much  approve  your  love  of  variety  in 
trifles,  and  constancy  in  things  of 
greater  moment  I  think  you  nave 
great  reason  to  call  exchange  robbery, 
though  the  common  saying  is  to  the 
contrary.  For  my  part,  who  never 
saw  one  man  that  I  loved.  I  scarce 
imagine  I  could  be  fond  ot  a  dozen, 
and  come  to  that  unreasonableness  so 
ridiculously  set  forth  in  Hyppolyto  in 
the  '  Tempest'  At  present  I  seldom 
like  above  six  or  eight  at  a  tima  I 
fancy  in  matrimony  one  finds  variety 
in  one,  in  the  charming  vicissitudes  of 

"  Sometimes  my  plague,  BomeUmes  my  dar- 
ling; 
Eiasmg  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling." 


Then  the  surprising  and  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  oDsequious  and  obe- 
dient lover,  to  the  graceful  haughtiness 
and  imperiousness  of  the  command- 
ing husoand,  must  be  so  agreeable  a 
metamorphosis  as  is  not  to  be  equalled 
in  all  Ovid's  collection,  where  I  do  not 
remember  a  lamb's  being  transformed 
into  a  bear.  Your  Grace  is  mudi  to 
be  pitied,  who  has  never  known  the 
varieties  I  mention,  but  has  found  all 
the  sincerity  of  friends^p,  and  com- 
placency of  a  lover,  in  the  same  per- 
son; and  I  am  sure  my  lord  duke  is  a 
most  miserable  man,  who  has  found 
one  person  who  has  taken  away  that 
passion  for  change^  which  is  the  boast 
and  happiness  or  so  many  people. 
Pray  tell  my  Lord  Dupplin,  that  I 
never  heard  of  a  viscount  that  was  a 
prophet  in  my  life.  I  assure  you  I  am 
not  going  to  tie  the  fast  knot  you  men- 
tion: whenever  I  have  any  thoughts 
of  it,  I  shall  acquaint  your  Grace  with 
it,  and  send  you  a  description  of  the 
ffentleman,  with  his  eood  qualities  and 
faults  in  full  length.  At  present  I 
will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  mm  I  de- 
sire, which  is  above  ten  times  as  good 
as  I  deserve;  for  gratitude  is  a  great 
yirtue,  and  I  woula  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  He  should  have  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  prudence  to  direct 
and  instruct  me,  mudi  wit  to  divert 
me,  beauty  to  please  me,  good-humour 
to  induke  me  m  the  right,  and  reprove 
me  genuy  when  I  am  in  the  wrong; 
money  enough  to  afford  me  more  than 
I  can  want,  and  as  much  as  I  can 
wish;  and  constancy  to  like  me  as 
long  as  other  people  do — that  is,  till 
my  face  is  wrinJded  by  age,  or  scarred 
by  the  small-pox:  and  after  that  I 
shall  expect  only  civility  in  the  room 
of  love;  for,  as  Mrs  Olive  sings, 
**  All  I  hope  of  mortal  man. 
Is  to  love  me  whilst  be  can." 

When  I  can  meet  all  these  things  in 
a  man  above  the  trivial  consideration 
of  money,  you  may  expect  to  hear  I 
am  going  to  chan^  the  easy  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  I  eiyoy  at  present,  for  a 
prospect  of  happiness;  for  I  am  like 
Pygmidion,  in  love  with  a  picture  of 
my  own  drawing;  but  I  never  saw  an 
original  like  it  in  my  life.  I  hope  when 
I  do,  I  shall,  as  some  poet  says,  find  the 
statue  warm. 

'  I  am,  madam^jrour  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  maz,  Kobinbon.' 
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Si  IRfgIt  (CaCmate  of  %abmv. 

ILabmt  (jS  tonfeffeHl?  a  great  part  of  t|e  turfe^  aim 
therefore,  no  toontier  (f  men  ap  from  (t:  to|(t]^  tl^ep  Ho 
tott]^  Co  great  an  at^erCon,  t^at  feto  mm  tmoto  tl^eir  otnn 
ftrenffti  for  toant  of  trping  ftj  anti,  upon  tl^at  account, 
t^ink  tl^emfelt^esf  reallp  unable  to  Ho  manp  tl^mg^,  \x>^iti 
e;rperfence  tooulti  contjfnce  t$em  t|e?  l^afte  more  aftfUtp  to 
effect,  tjan  tjep  lafte  toill  to  attempt. 

3|t  (jS  (tileneC0  tfiat  create0  nnpolIibfUtfejS-,  antt,  to^ere 
mtn  care  not  to  60  a  tjfnff,  tjej?  flijelter  t^emfeltjeiS  un^ 
Her  a  perCuaCon  tjat  ft  cannot  be  Hone.  %^t  (^ovttft  anu 
tl^e  Cureft  toap  to  profte  a  toork  poflible,  fjS  ftrenuouttp  to  Cet 
about  it;  ann  no  toonHer  if  tl^at  prolie^  ft  poCDble  t^at,  for 
tl^e  molt  part,  mabe0  ft  Co. 

SDfff,  fapjS  tje  unjuft  ftetoartt,  J  cannot.  IBut  tojp? 
9Dfli  eft^er  W  ^te&  or  W  ^nnd  fafl  l^fm?  i^O;  but  Ha^:: 
labour  toa^  but  a  larb  anti  a  br;'  fcfnb  of  IfbelflooH  to  a 
man  t|at  coulb  get  an  effate  toftl^  ttoo  or  tbree  ffro&ejs  of 
W  pen }  anb  fittb  Co  peat  a  treafure  an  be  bfb,  toft^out 
bffffffng:  for  ft^ 

But  fuci^  ercufejS  tofll  not  paCd  mutter  toftl  (Bob,  tobo 
tofll  allotD  no  man'0  l^umour  or  fblenefsi  to  be  tbe  mea- 
fure  of  poUtble  or  fmpolCble.  janb  to  manffelt  t^e  toretcbeb 
Jppocrffj?  of  fucj  pretences,  tbofe  berj?  tbfnffg,  tol^fcj  upon 
tbe  bare  oblfffatfon  of  butp  are  beclfneb  bj?  men  ajS  impoD 
Cble,  prefentlj?  become  not  onlp  poflible,  but  reabflp  prac^ 
tfcable  too,  fn  a  cafe  of  ejrtreme  neceHttp.  SLsi  no  boubt  tl^at 
fore^mentfoneb  fnftance  of  fraub  anb  lajfnef0,  tje  nniufl 
ffetoarb,  to|o  pleabeb  tl^at  ^t  coulb  neitber  bfg;  nor  beg, 
tooulb  qufc&lp  b^be  been  brougbt  bot|  to  bfff  anb  to  beg  too, 
rather  tjan  ftartje.  anb  ff  fo,  tojat  reafon  coulb  fuel  a 
one  probuce  before  (E!ob  to|p  l^t  coulb  not  Cubmft  to  tbe 
fame  Jarblbip^,  rather  tban  cbeat  anb  Ife?  %^t  former 
befng  but  beltrucCfbe  of  tbe  bob^,  t|f0  latter  of  t^e  foul : 
anb  certafnlj?  t$e  bfffb^ft  ^^^  beareft  concern^  of  a  temporal 
Iffe  are  fnfinftelp  lef0  Valuable  tban  tbofe  of  an  eternal^ 
anb  confequentlp  ouffbt,  toft^out  anp  bemur  at  all,  to  be 
facrificeb  to  tbem,  tob^nfoeber  tbep  come  fn  competftfon 
toitb  t$em.  !^e  tobo  can  bfgeft  anp  labour,  rather  tban  bfe, 
mnft  refute  no  labour,  rather  t|an  am  &on^^ 
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Fifteen  vears  are  a  very  long  time 
to  wait  for  a  certain  holiday,  but 
when  it  does  come,  depend  upon  it, 
you  will  have  more  capacity  to  enjoy 
it  than  though  you  had  only  waited 
fifteen  dajrs. 

Well,  up  to  last  ChriBtmas,  I  had 
waited  fifteen  years  nearly  to  so  into 
Devonshire.  To  that  county  of  coun- 
ties had  I  been  once — when  I  could 
scarcely  survey  a  table  without  the 
help  of  a  stool,  and  through  those  afore- 
saia  fifteen  years  had  I  hoped  to  ^o 
to  it  again,  and  ever  had  I  been  dis- 
appointed. Indeed  I  had  given  the 
visit  up,  and  was  supposing  I  should 
never  leave  Kent  any  more,  when  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  short  hours' 
notice  I  found  m^lf  on  the  Great 
Western  line,  tearmg  away  from  Lon- 
don. 

My  business  here  is  to  talk  of  farm- 
houses, or  I  would  discourse  on  the 
road  to  acquaintanceship  which  the 
railroad  is.  I  had  half-a-dozen  farm- 
houses to  visit  in  a  fortnight,  and  I 
pictured  those  farmhouses  to  my 
mind's  eye.  They  were  all  to  be 
white— overhung  with  ivy — and  little 
birds  were  to  oe  perpetually  chir- 
ruping, and  looking  in  through  the 
dairy  windows  at  the  clotted  cream. 

Coomb,  *  which  it's  my  Uncle  B— — V 
—being  nearest  Exeter,  to  Coomb  I 
determmed  to  go  first  I  had  dim  re- 
collections of  my  Uncle  B ,  as  a  man 

with  fair  hair,  perpetually  smiling, 
and  stirring  up  sheep.    That  was  my 

entire  picture  of  my  Uncle  B ,  and 

I  fiumed  him  in  the  white  farmhouse 
toa  As  to  my  Aunt  B ,  I  remem- 
bered her  as  a  woman  who  loved  me, 
and  made  my  London  stomach  sad 
with  goodies. 

So  no  sooner  had  I  got  to  Exeter 
than  I  made  for  Coomb— and  what  I 
am  gomg  to  tell  is  as  honest  a  picture 
of  many  a  well-to-do  farmer's  house 
and  household  in  Devonshire,  as  you 
can  wish  to  have.  I  believe  such 
&  social  state  amongst  farmers  can 
only  be  found  in  Devonshire — unless, 
indeed-  it  may  be  found  in  Cornwall; 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  remains  of  the 
dark  j^  when  farmers  didn't  and 
couldn't  live  comfortably.  And  I  may 
w  well  at  once  say,  ana  say  in  order 


to  bring  out  the  colours  of  my  Uncle 

B ^'s  week-day  performances  and 

surroundings,  that  mv  Uncle  B 

goes  every  Sunday  to  cnurch  in  his  car- 
riage—upon my  word. 
When  I  began  to  ask  for  my  Uncle 

B 's — ^being  then  about  two  miles 

from  it — everybodv  knew  it  and  him, 

and  several  called  nim  Squire  B . 

At  last,  turning  up  a  lane,  I  came  on 
a  boy  banging  and  riding  a  pony. 

*  Squire  B •  s,'  said  I,  guessing  the 

boy  would  call  that  farmer  uncle  of 
mine  by  that  title. 

*  I  be  the  squoir's  lad,'  said  the  boy. 

*  Indeed,'  said  L  '  I  want  to  go  to 
his  house.' 

*  Wull  ye  moimt  ? '  said  this  young 
rustic,  bundling  off  his  animal 

I  did  not  mount,  but  walked  along 
by  the  side  of  the  boy. 

'  Mr  B- — been  huntingf  said  I,  to 
break  the  youth's  steady  stare. 

'Measter  bin  a  huntm?  sur?  Lord 
no — sur — measter  never  hunts— the 
young  missis  did— didn't  she?' 

The  young  missis  was  my  cousin 
Julia,  who  Imd  just  ^ot  mamed  off  to 
another  farmer,  holding  another  farm, 
and  which  was  one  of  my  half-dozen. 

Hearing  the  boy  guffawing  to  him- 
self, I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
'Lord,  sur,'  said  he,  *ye  dew  make  I 
laugh,  that  ye  dew— measter  agoin' 
a-huntin' — oh,  juddikins,  I  sees  he  at 
'ut' 

Here  we  came  to  a  branch  lane, 
into  which  the  boy  turned,  after 
saluting  me  humbly  enough,  poor  fel- 
low. *  YouckerSj'  I  heard  him  say  to 
himself  as  he  disappeared,  'measter 
agoin'  a-huntin'— jio. 

At  last  I  came  to  Unde  B 's:  a 

detestable  grey  house,  built  the  day 
before  yesterday  in  the  stone  known, 
I  believe,  to  the  geologic  world  as  the 
'  plumpudding.'  And  before  this  man- 
sion was  a  garden  consisting  of  im- 
nrimisj  1  flint  jmth;  imprimis,  1  bee- 
mre;  imprimiSy  1  grass -plat  (rank); 
imprimis,  1  rose-tree.  And — ^nothing 
else  especially. 

'  Go  away,  my  good  fellow,'  said  I 
to  a  tattered  man  who  came  towards 
me  from  an  outhouse,  and  I  spoke 
testily,  vexed  that  the  white  farm 
and  ivy  were  a  myth.    *Gk)  away;  I 
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haven't  got  a — good  gracious,  it's 

Uncle  B !'  for  my  memory  went 

back  fifteen  years,  and  picked  out  of 
that  weather  beaten  face  the  old  fea- 
tures. 

And  this  was  the  costume  of  a 
Devonshire  farmerof  this  presentnine- 
teenth  century — of  a  farmer  who  pays 
i£2000  a-year  rent,  and  who  goes  to 
church  in  his  own  carriage.  And  first 
of  the  tawny  hat — it  was  so  concave 
at  the  top  that  later  in  the  day  my 
Uncle  B— —  went  through  the  pretty 
practical  joke  of  pouring  a  pint  of  cold 
water  into  that  concavity,  and  then  it 
would  have  held  more;  as  for  brim, 
all  that  kind  of  luxury  must  have  been 
gone  for  years;  as  for  thp  coat  —  it 
was  a  dress  one— jop-een  as  to  colour, 
in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation  as  to 
state.  Some  unskilful  workman  had 
endeavoured  to  give  a  tone  to  it  with 
a  patch  all  down  the  back  and  over 
the  central  seam,  but  it  was  soing 
fast  The  cufis  had  gone  possibly  at 
an  earlv  period  of  the  century— 'twas 

a  swallow-tail  coat    Uncle  B ^'s 

boots  were  a  good  deal  worse  than 
any  of  his  men's  —  for  next  day  I 
placidly  conjpared  the  articles.    And 

Uncle  B 's  linen!    Uncle  B 

carried  in  his  hand,  to  help  him  over 
hills,  a  hookey  sticl^  whif  h  he  had  cut 
from  his  own  hedge,  with  his  own 
knife — ^he  told  me  so. 

Then  we  went  into  Unde  B \ 

house. 

Said  my  uncles  *  Missus  be  gome  to 
market,  but  ye'll  have  what  I've  had 
— ^won'tye?' 

I  was  furiously  hungry,  and  I  said, 
'Yes.' 

There  came  firom  the  kitchen,  and 
in  my  uncle's  own  hands— seeing  the 
maids  were  not  to  be  found— five  dull 
white  potatoes  in  a  cheese  plate,  three 
breast-bones  of  yellowish-black  mut- 
ton, and  home-made  bread,  so  sad  and 
bitter  that  it  might  have  been  a  loaf  of 
repentance.  The  tablecloth,  my  uncle 
told  me,  had  been  *  locked  up'  by  the 
'missus 'before  she  started.  So  I  sat 
down  to  this  9ieaL 

I  believe  only  in  the  western  coun- 
ties of  tbis  En^^and  of  ours  do  they 
black-salt  mutton-  Oh,  the  roast- 
beef  of  old  England!  For  I  know 
that  ancient  salted  meat  must  have 
approximated  to  my  uncle's  saliferous 
mutton  —  the  curing  recipe  is  vene- 


rable which  they  use  in  Devonshire. 
Oh,  the  roast-beef  of  old  England ! 

I  had  heard  a  deal  of  the  horroTB 
of  that  salted  food,  and  now  I  had  my 
first  dinner  in  Devonshire  from  it. 

'Ding  it,'  said  my  uncle,  drivinflf 
his  fist  at  the  innocent  mutton,  ana 
after  I  had  had  one  bone,  and  enoudii 
—'ding  it,  if  I  hadn't  a  lolled  un,  bed 
a  died!' 

At  last  my  aunt  arrived  at  home, 
and  for  her  dead  brother^s  sake  she 
fell  upon  my  neck  and  wept  Said 
she,  when  much  recovered,  'We'll 
have  a  nice  tea,  and  a  game  o*  cards 
afterwards.'  After  the  tea  we  had 
the  game  o'  cards.  Such  a  game  I  It 
was  whist;  it  was  a  penny  the  rubber; 
and  we  had  one  rush-light  by  which 
to  perform  the  solemn  rite.  For  it 
was  solemn.  The  enormous  room  was 
hung  in  grey  and  black  paper;  we  sat 
near  the  old,  howling  chimney,  with 
our  one  rush-light;  and  all  the  dreary 
expanse  of  the  room  loomed  in  the 
distance  at  us,  while  in  the  gloom  the 
furniture  took  upon  it  struige  shapes. 

As  for  the  tallow  ill^minator,  I  de- 
clare positively,  that  later  in  the  even- 
ing I  took  down  an  ornamental  French 
centimetre  measure  from  the  mantel- 
piece, and  which  had  ^t  there  I  don't 
know  how,  and  measurmg  the  diameter 
of  that  tallow,  I  found  it  exactlv  one 
centimetre,  and  that  was  not  hsuf-an- 
inch.  Think  of  playing^ whist  under 
such  surroundings!  ani  we  did. 
Meanwhile  bats  dashed  up  a^inst 
the  curtainless  windows— willmg,  I 
supposed,  to  coquet  with  our  chande- 
lier. 

My  aunt  made  the  mogt  awful  mis- 
takes !  She  trumped  when  she  ou^ht 
to  have  followed  suit,  and  then  au»- 
tracted  us  all  by  bringing  out  the  ace 
of  that  suit  directly  afterwards.  She 
laid  it  all  on  the  candle;  and  indeecL 
before  that  penny  rubber  was  over,  I 
made  up  my  mind  the  tallow  was  aa 
convenient  as  economic. 

pother  new  feature  at  this  astound- 
ing card-table  was  this:  my  uncle  gave 
his  mind  to  business  between  the  inter- 
vals of  his  play :  and  as  he  was  afflicted 
with  that  terriole  complaint,  not  down 
in  Dr  Buchan's  '  Domestic  Medicinal 
Guide' — I  mean  thinking  aloud— I 
was  startled  by  the  dreamy  informa- 
tion that '  Bess  was  agoin'  blind,'  and 
that '  that  vattest  vat  pig  was  vat,  tew 
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be  zura'  Neither  my  aunt  nor  her 
companion — our  fourth— was  startled 

by  these  voluntaries.  *  Yes,  yes,  B ,* 

said  the  former,  directly  after  each; 
'yes,  yes,  Mr  B ;  play.* 

Even  that  precious  n^ht  came  to 
an  end,  and  at  last  I  got  to  bed.  *  I 
think  rd  better  go '  said  I  in  confi- 
dence to  myselfi  ana  I  wondered  whe- 
ther all  my  hopes  of  fifteen  long  years 
were  to  be  dasned  to  the  ground  with 
a  series  of  such  farmhouses;  and  I 
wondered  how  people  really  well  off 
could  live  in  such  a  hugger-mugger 
style:  and  I  wondered  more  how  the 

old  Earl  of  D •.  their  landlord, 

could  come  down  orten  to  such  a  do- 
mestic hole.  *  Yes,'  said  I  to  myself, 
•I  think  rd  better  go.'  But  I  was 
quite  sure  I  had,  next  day  at  dinner; 
tor  my  uncle,  in  great  wrath  at  mv 
aunt's  nagging  at  the  servants^  took 
up  the  fowl  he  was  carving  m  his 
n^t  hand,  and  dashed  it  down  into 
the  dish,  which  was  full  of  cream 
sauce.    As  I  tried  to  look  grave,  my 

Unde  B strode  from  the  room, 

and  my  aunt  said  to  Miss  Smith,  the 
comMnion,  *Now,  did  you  ever  see 

Mr  B in  such  a  tantrum  as  that 

before?' 

*0h  no,  ma'n),'  Miss  Smith  duti- 
fully said. 

After  dinner,  I  said  I  mus^  go. 

•  Very  well,'  said  my  aunt;  if  you 
must  go,  my  dear,  you  must  Ike, 
fetch  you  out  the  trap.' 

'  Yew  doant,  vew  Ike,'  said  my 

Uncle  B .    *  Yew  git'e  back  tew 

the  baam,  and  TU  put  in  the  beasty 
myself' 

And  he  did;  and  so  I  was  driven 
from  that  c[ueer  combination  of  com- 
fort and  misery,  my  Uncle  B ^'s,  I 

sitting  inside^  and  looking  on  in  won- 
der at  my  dnver  banging  the  animal 
with  an  ashen  cudgeL 

When  the  horse  had  been  banged 
all  the  way  to  the  railway  station,  I 
took  my  seat  behind  the  lucky  iron 
horse  which  can  feel  no  cudgel,. and 
was  wafted  away  to  Julia,  the  mar- 
ried huntress.  Said  I,  as  I  came  in 
fit>nt  of  Julia's,  'This  is  the  second 
Devonshire  farm;  how  shall  I  like 
this?' 

My  cousin  Julia's  house  took  me 
abadk.  The  manners  of  the  household 
were  near  those  of  the  high  Eliza- 
bethan,  when  people  coarsely  said 


hard  things  of  one  another,  and  called 
it  fun.  I  had  always  heard  Devon- 
shire was  two  hundred  years  behind- 
hand, and  had  pleased  myself  with 
hopins  to  mark  manners;  but  here  we 
were  tnree  hundred  years  in  arrear. 

'Then  why,'  said  my  cousin  Julia 
to  me,  ux)on  my  refusing  to  take  any 
of  that  detested  food—  pork  which  had 
been  cooked  for  supper,  iust  before 
which  meal  I  arrived —  then  why 
didn't  you  say  so  before  it  was  frizzledf 
(FrLezle ! — real  old  Saxon  verb,  which 
we  mere  Cockneys  have  reduced  to 

To  that  candid  inquiry  I  replied, 
*  Dear  cousin,  how  wm  I  to  know  it 
was  being  "  frizzled"  for  me?' 

*  Why— why,  we  were  going  to  bed 
when  you  came  in!'  Elizabethan 
laugh. 

*  And  you  might  a  smelt  it  was  for 
you,'    from    Jmia's    new   husband. 

Yoicks!'  and  another  Elizabethan 
laugh  round  the  table.  As  for  me,  I 
was  *  shut  up.'  Though,  if  I  was  dis- 
concerted, 1  was  not  unamused,  for 
I  give  the  archaeological  reader  my 
word  of  honour,  that  at  that  farm- 
house table  in  Devonshire  every  now 
and  then  crept  out  one  of  those  quaint 
saying  put  into  his  jesters'  mouths 
by  Kmg  Shakspere:  I  don't  say  the 
actual  words,  but  the  actual  meaning 
indeed.  As  for  the  sayings  of  that 
English  jester  Touchstone,  the  pla- 
giarisms from  his  pastoral  wit  were 
utterly  astounding. 

But  when  I  got  to  bed— an  old  Nor- 
man chimih-tower  looking  down  upon 
me  through  the  window,  as  I  lay  in 
the  moonBght — I  wearily  told  myself 
that  my  Devonshire  holiday,  which 
was  to  be  so  pleasant  and  h^py,  was 
a  failure,  and  I  asked  myself  whether 
I  should  visit  the  other  farms,  or  fly 
back  to  London,  and  be  peppered  by 
its  smoke.  Wearily  and  sorrowfully 
I  fell  asleep,  still  m  the  moonlight, 
and  still  witn  the  church-tower  look- 
ing down  upon  me,  and  clashing  out 
its  criticisms  every  quarter-of-an-hour. 

I  fled  that  house  next  day.  in  Julia's 
trap,  and  again  getting  to  the  railway 
station,  debated  whether  I  should  take 
the  mail  to  London,  or  a  plain  train  to 
Uncle  Somebody-else's.  The  hopes  of 
fifteen  years  prevailed,  and  took  me 
to  my  Uncle  Gilbert's,  being  the  home- 
stead whence  the  sons  and  daughters 
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have  marched  forth  to  do  battle  with 
the  world— where  many  have  gone 
down,  and  some  few  cried  *  Victory ! ' 

I  think  there  is  something  like  a 
fear  about  one  when  he  comes,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  place  where  his  people 
have  been  bom  tor  generations  on  ge- 
nerations. Past  the  churchyard  where 
they  sleep,  the  church  where  they  were 
married,  and  their  children  christened; 
along  the  lane  that  leads  from  that 
last  nome  to  their  home  in  Devon- 
shire, and  so  getting  there,  behold  a 
li^ht  shining  out  through  a  lattice- 
window.    Not  a  rush-light,  like  queer 

Aunt  B *s,  but  a  friendly  lamp, 

lighting  up  the  old  oak  roouL 

A^  wnen  in  a  pantomime  the  realms 
of  darkness  open  and  display  a  land 
of  light — aU  smiles,  and  blue  fire,  and 
spangles— so  was  my  release  from  the 
dismials  to  pleasure. 

And  now,  had  I  taken  that  precious 
ticket  to  Ix)ndon,  how  erroneously 
should  I  have  judged  of  the  Devon- 
shire farms.  Here,  in  a  delightful, 
well-kept  hall,  of  polished  oak,  sat  we: 
my  unde,  a  sensible  man,  not  given 
to  abuse  Mr  Mechi  and  Tiptree  Hall 

Farm,  as  had  my  Uncle  B ;  well 

up  in  politics,  and  even  so  just  as  not  to 
utterly  snarl  at  Lord  Jolm  RusselL 

Pleasant  gossip— pleasant  cards — 
pleasant  meal— pleasant  bedroonL  in 
which  I  fall  to  sleep  happily — onlv  a 
wall  from  the  room  m  which  my  father 
first  breathed.  Soon  awake  again  to 
hear  the  Christmas  carollers.  Peeping 
from  the  pleasant  bedroom  window, 
down  there,  through  the  orchard  apple- 
branches,!  see  the  carollers— the  simple 
village  church  orchestra,  and  simple 
children  singers.  Coarse,  hard  sing- 
ing and  playing  it  may  d&  but  high 
and  pure  it  sounds  upon  tnat  honest 
Christmas  Eve;  and  a  peal  coming 
from  the  near  oelfry,  sweeps  on  the 
still  tranquil  air,  and  seems  to  say, 
God  bless  the  caroL  So  it  ends;  and 
as  I  jump  into  bed,  I  hear  a  bass  voice 
say  to  one  of  the  soprano,  *  Mind  'e 
mmd  the  brook,  Jinny,  or  yew'll  be  in.' 

Next  day  is  a  pleasant,  shining 
Christmas-day,  and  with  a  ^ood-tem- 

rjred,  stalwart  cousin,  and  dog  Dash, 
go  roaming  about — at  last  to  a  plea- 
sant dinner — and  then  I  go  to  another 
near,  friendly  farmhouse,  across  fields 
and  a  winding  river.  Coming  to  the 
house,  and  finding  the  door  open,  I  step 


in  and  hear  the  notes  of  that  vene- 
rable 'Old  Hundred.'  Passing  from 
the  hall  into  a  room,  I  see  seated  at  a 
piano  an  old  gentleman,  playing  with 
one  hand,  anda  troop  of  children  pre- 
paring to  sing.  Surely  I  know  that 
face !  Surely  yes;  often  from  the  Press- 
gallery  have  I  seen  that  old  head 
calmlylistening  to  the  debates!  Surely 
it  is  he  whose  name  has  figured  at  the 
top  of  the  division  lists  for  these  last 
forty  years !  Surely  it  is  the  old  ba- 
ronet playing  the  *  Old  Himdred '  to 
his  tenants*  children. 

It  was  the  baronet,  for  he  got  up 
when  he  saw  me.  and  said  his  name  as 
simply  as  could  l)e.  He  was  thrown 
out  by  the  last  dissolution,  and  was 
too  old  and  grave  to  fight  again  with 
the  war-cry,  '  St  Stephen.' 

Oh !  what  a  change— from  the  riot, 
and  yelling,  and  sometimes  l3an^,  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  singing- 
master  to  a  crowd  of  little  children. 
Which,  think  you,  was  the  happiest 
position?  which,  tiiink  you,  was  the 
noblest?  For  my  part,  I  hope  every 
legislator  will  be  as  sedately  happy 
when  he  yields  up  his  seat,  as  good 
old  Sir  Thomas,  giving  out  the  hymn 
in  lines,  and  then  leadmg  off  with  one 
hand  on  the  children's  practising  plana 

A  few  days  at  this  house — a  few 
days  at  Uncle  Gilbert's,  and  then, 
happy  at  the  blessed  change  which 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  my  '  fort- 
night out,'  I  go  on  to  another  farm- 
house—another cousin's.  Here  I  am 
positively  delighted  with  my  recep- 
tion, and  aghast  at  the  grandeur.  I 
know  that  cousin  of  mine  don't  pay 
one-quarter  of  the  rent  which  Uncle 
B- —  pays,  and  yet,  I  should  say,  he 
lives  at  ten  times  the  rate.  I  did  think 
that  awful  social  competition  amongst 
farmers  was  confined  to  Bssex,  but 
here,  at  Cousin  William's,  it  was  some- 
thing fearfuL  I  really  do  not  think 
it  right  for  a  farmer  who  pays  but 
£bQO  a-year  rent  to  have  dress-din- 
ners twice  a-week  and  all  the  new 
music  down  from  London  almost  be- 
fore the  ink  which  printed  it  is  dry. 
*  The  Rose  of  Castilie'  did  not  come 
out  a  century  ago,  and  yet  my  cousin 
William's  farmer-wife  had  all  the  fa- 
vourite airs  complete.  Comparing 
the  extent  of  this  farm  with  Uncle 
B 's,  and  comparing  the  two  house- 
holds, I  was  in  a  whirl  of  wonder,  and 
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I  am  80  stilL  My  cousin  William 
talked  of  a  new  dnve  to  the  house; 
the  existing  one  was  not  imposing 
enough.  I  am  no  political  economist 
—but! 

I  contend  that  the  woman  who 
should  be  most  honoured,  most  loved 
in  this  world,  is  she  who  brings  up  a 
dozen  children,  loving  one  another 
thoroughly.  I  do  not  care  what  her 
faults  are— not  L  She  may  not  be 
great-minded,  she  may  be  a  little  in- 
clined to  scandal,  only  let  her  so  ma- 
nage with  her  children  that  they  shall 
unostentatiously  love  one  another,  and 
I  for  one  will  be  inclined  to  sav  to 
her,  *Thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain. 

I  have  written  that  prettv  apos- 
trophe apropos  of  my  aunt  Thomas, 
who  has  eleven  children,  and  who  are 
all  adorably  fond  of  each  other.  Have 
you  ever  played  a  round  game  of  loo 
with  ten  or  twelve  persons  who  like 
one  another  ?  If  you  nave  not,  and  are 
misMithropic,  try  your  best  to  do  so.  and 
you  will  be  cured  of  your  complaint 
at  once.  Ah  me,  Fd  like  to  lay  down 
the  London  armour  and  long  sword 
once  a-week,  and  turning  in  to  such  a 
tent,  plaj  a  round  game  of  loo,  and  be 
merry,  tiU  the  bugle  called  to  arms. 

In  the  midst  of  a  deal,  twelve  o'clock 
comes,  and  Sunday  morning,  so  all  the 
cards  are  put  together,  and  we  go  de- 
corously to  rest 

And  oh!  my  readers,  will  you  be- 
lieve that  at  this  little  out-of-the-way 
Devonshire  village  the  pompous  Lon- 
don Puseyism  has  found  an  abiding 
home,  wiUi  its  little  peddling  twists 
and  twirls,  its  little  humbugs,  and  oh, 
worst  of  all,  its  intolerances  ? 

Three  days  before  that  Sunday,  a 
woman  had  been  found  dead.  It  was 
the  old  tale,  witii  the  old  ending.  I 
did  not  hear  the  tale  till  the  afternoon, 
when  it  was  told  in  consequence  of 
the  churchyard  (indeed  all  my  rela- 
tions down  in  Devonshire  seem  to  live 
within  the  shadow  of  church  steeples) 
fijhng  with  plain-dressed  village  folk. 
The  burial  was  to  take  place  that  after- 
nooa  I  rather  think  we  all  felt  some- 
what guilty  as  we  looked  down  on  that 
wd  wocession — ^we  with  a  warm  fire  at 
Jiand,  and  a  good  dinner  making  ready 
—as  there  had  been  a  warm  fire  and 
a  good  dinner  while  the  poor  girl  was 


lying  out  under  the  hedge  dving.  I 
wonder,  will  that  sorrow  be  for  good, 
and  will  the  woman's  death  be  not  al- 
together useless?  and  will  it  be  as  the 
rod  of  old  striking  the  rock  of  apathy, 
and  making  flow  a  sweet  stream  of 
charity  upon  the  parching  human 
grains  of  sand  in  the  ^reat  wide  desert  ? 
Slowly  and  reverently  moved  the  vil- 
lagers behind  the  sleeper;  intuitively 
did  others,  ignorant  ot  nearly  all,  and 
yet  near  Grod,  remove  their  hatij,  as 
the  last  home  of  a  fellow-CTeature 
went  by;  only  the  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  great  Masters 
humility  and  forgiveness  came  with 
a  quick,  harsh  step,  opened  his  book 
without  gentleness,  and  read  rapidly. 
I  heard  that  this  foolish  man  had  said, 
that,  as  the  poor  sinning  creature  had 
not  confessea  her  sorrow  for  her  sins, 
and  had  died  untended  by  a  mini- 
ster^ she  barely  deserved  Christian 
bunal.  So  he  came  with  a  quick, 
harsh  step,  read  the  beautiful  service 
quickly,  turned  away  yet  more  quickly, 
and  so  an  end.  Ah,  sirs,  if  the  great 
Absolutionist  were  like  that ! 

Well,  at  last  my  holiday  was  over 
— I  was  in  the  tram— and  then  it  was 
that  I  began  to  know  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  that  county  Devon.  I  had  grown 
to  like  nearly  everybody,  even  Uncle 
B y  about  whftse   norrid   hat,  I 

fleve  to  say,  I  made  great  fun;  also 
didn't  kave  the  fowl  alone.  Td 
grown  to  like  everybody  but  Julia, 
whom  I'd  grown  to  detest.  And  what 
had  I  learned  from  my  visit  1— why, 
nothing  but  confusion.  First,  there 
was  the  utterly  old  style  discoverable 

in  Uncle  B ^'s  living,  which  belongs 

to  the  age  when  farmers  were  English 
serfs;  then  there  was  the  next  old  style, 
the  style  of  gentlemen  of  the  middle  ot 
the  last  centuiy  descended  upon  the 
farmers  of  this,  as  exemphfied  in 
Julia's;  and  lastly,  there  was  the  aw- 
fully new  style,  about  which  I  have 
temble  douots.  I  say  again,  young 
farmers  ought  not  to  keep  four-wheel- 
ers, and  talk  about  new  carriage- 
drives— it  won't  pay. 

So  back  into  this  great  whirl  of 

London,  where,  if  you  do  catch  a  da- 

•  maging  crack  now  and  then,  there  are 

plenty  of  hands  held  out  to  help  you, 

and  bring  you  up  to  time. 
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BBLIGIOUS  BITES  OF  THB  UTDIAB 
ABOKIGIKES. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  Indian 
aborigines,  although  polytheists,  are  not 
idolaters  like  the  Hindoos.  They  are, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  devil-worship- 
pers; acknowledging  it  may  be  a  good 
Qod,  but  adoring  the  evil  one  because  he 
is  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  feared  and 
propitiated.  And  their  worship  seems  to 
have  been  very  generally  marked  by  a 
rite,  at  once  the  most  hateful  and  the 
most  precious  of  any  that  heathenism 
can  practise — ^the  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 
Hateful,  because  there  can  be  no  more 
awful  blasphemy  against  the  very  nature 
of  Qod,  who  is  love,  than  to  treat  him  as 
taking  delight  in  the  blood  of  his  noblest 
creature.  Precious,  as  bearing  uncon- 
scious witness  to  the  heart-truth,  so  to 
speak,  of  Christ's  gospel — that  there  is 
no  redemption  for  mankind  but  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  man.  Thus  the  Bheels 
and  other  hill  tribes  of  the  Yindhya 
mountains  are  constantly  accus<Hl  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  by  the  Suiskrit  writers  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Such 
sacrifices  were  performed  in  some  parts 
of  Qondwana  within  a  recent  period. 
Amongst  the  Khonds  and  Sourahs  of 
Orissa  they  can  be  hardly  yet  extinct,  or 
have  been  at  least  first  attacked  only  in 
our  days. 

As  to  the  objects  of  the  rite  amongst 
one  of  the  last-named  tribes,  the  Khonds, 
we  possess  full  details  through  the  labours 
of  Captain  Macpherson.  These  are  so 
curious,  raise  so  many  of  the  deepest  pro- 
blems of  theology,  afford,  lastly,  such  price- 
less hints  as  to  the  capacity  for  spiritual 
development  of  the  race  to  which  they 
relate,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me 
for  dwelling  upon  them  at  some  length. 

The  Khonds,  then,  of  Orissa,  a  tribe 
lying  on  the  outskirts  of  what  may  al- 
most be  called  the  great  Qond  people, 
have  a  complete  religious  system,  or 
rather  two  complete  religious  systems 


developed  from  the  same  principles.  Thej 
are  divided  into  two  great  sects,  each  oif 
which  looks  with  horror  on  the  practices 
of  the  other.  Both  acknowledge  a  self- 
existing  being,  the  source  of  good,  the 
creator  of  all  things  and  persons,  whom 
they  term  the  Qod  of  Light,  or  the  Sun 
Qod  —  Boora  Pennu,  or  Biella  Pennn. 
His  first  creation  and  consort  was  the 
earth-goddess,  Tari  Pennu,  the  source  of 
evil,  who,  having  become  jealous  of  Boora 
Pennu*s  intention  to  create  man  for  happi- 
nei<s  and  for  the  creator's  service,  endea- 
voured to  frustrate  this  creation,  and 
failing  to  do  so,  has  spoiled  it  by  the  in- 
troduction of  both  physical  and  moral 
evil,  *  sowing  the  seeds  of  sin  in  mankind 
as  in  a  ploughed  field.'  Here  the  two 
sects  divide  altogether.  The  one  holds 
that  the  earth-goddess,  though  struggling 
ever,  is  vanqui^ed,  and  is  only  permitted 
to  strike  as  the  instrument  of  punishment 
upon  the  wicked.  These  then  worship  a 
Qod  of  light,  victorious,  almighty;  asso- 
ciating with  him  his  vanquished  consort, 
and  a  number  of  inferior  divinities.  Oflfer- 
ing  a  fowl  with  rice  and  arrack,  the  priest 
says:— 

*0  Boora  Pennu,  and  0  Tari  Pennu, 
and  all  other  gods  (naming  them).  Tou, 
0  Boora  Pennu,  created  us,  giving  ns 
the  attribute  of  hunger:  thenco  corn- 
food  was  necessary  to  us,  and  thence 
were  necessary  producing  fields.  You 
gave  us  every  seed,  and  ordered  us  to 
use  bullocks  and  to  make  ploughs,  and 
to  plough.  Had  we  not  received  this 
art,  we  could  not  have  performed  your 
worship.  Qrant  the  prayers  which  we 
now  offer.  In  the  morning,  we  rise 
before  the  light  to  our  labour,  carrying 
the  seed.  Save  us  from  the  tiger,  and 
the  snake,  and  from  stumbling-blocks. 
Let  the  seed  appear  earth  to  the  eating 
birds,  and  stones  to  the  eating  animals 
of  the  earth.  Let  the  grain  spring  up 
suddenly,  like  a  dry  stream  swelled  in  a 
night.  Let  the  earth  yield  to  our  plough- 
shares as  wax  melts  before  hot  iron.  Let 
the  baked  dods  melt  like  hailstones.  Let 
our  ploughs  spring  through  the  furrows 
like  the  recoil  of  a  bent  tree.  Let  there 
be  such  a  return  from  our  seed,  that  so 
much  shall  fall  and  be  neglected  in  the 
fields,  and  so  much  on  the  roads  in  carry- 
ing it  home,  that  when  we  shall  go  out 
next  year  to  sow,  the  paths  and  the  fields 
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tludl  look  like  a  young  cornfield.  From 
the  first  times  we  have  lived  by  your  fa- 
Tour.  Let  ns  continue  to  receive  it.  Re- 
member tbat  the  increase  of  our  produce 
is  the  increase  of  your  worship,  and  that 
its  diminution  must  be  the  diminution 
of  your  rites.' 

The  other  sect,  again,  hold  that  Tari 
was  victorious  over  Boora  as  respects  this 
life;  that  she,  and  not  he,  was  the  in- 
trodacer  of  cultivation  and  of  the  arts; 
bat  that  she  did  this,  not  as  the  light 
God,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  good-wiU, 
bat  on  one  dread  condition — the  offering 
up  of  human  sacrifices,  which  are  her 
daily  food.  Hence  the  practice  of  what 
are  called  the  Meriah  sacrifices,  within 
the  last  few  years  only  stopped,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  stopped,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  English.  They  took  place,  not  only 
periodically  or  on  special  occasions,  on 
behalf  of  whole  tribes  or  villages,  but 
even  on  behalf  of  individuals,  seeking  to 
avert  TarTs  wrath.  The  victim  must 
either  have  been  bought,  or  bom  a  vic- 
tim, or  consecrated  in  diildhood  by  his 
&ther  or  natural  guardian.  He  is  looked 
upon  during  life  as  sacred,  is  loaded  with 
honoar  and  kindness.  He  sometimes  is 
suffered  to  marry,  to  die  in  peace;  but 
his  diildren  remain  subject  to  the  same 
lot.  When  his  sacrifice  is  called  for,  it  is 
performed  according  to  a  c^iain  dramatic 
rituaiy  in  which  the  victim  himself  is  im- 
personated— the  most  awfully  beautiful 
which  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  far  sur- 
passing, to  my  mind,  the  pathos  of  the 
Greek  tragic  poets  in  kindred  situations. 

The  version  which  Captain  Macpherson 
{^ves  is  unfortunately  too  long  for  extrac- 
tion here;  it  will  be  found  at  length  in 
the  second  part  of  the  *  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety's Journal  \  for  1852,  vol.  xiiL  In 
the  introductory  part,  the  priest  relates 
the  origin  of  human  sacrifice,  in  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  earth-god- 
dess, which  b^;an  to  make  the  earth 
firm  firom  soft  mud,  that  it  was.  Since 
its  institution — 

.  .  .  *  The  world  has  been  happy  and 
ridi,  both  in  the  portion  which  belongs 
to  the  Khonds,  and  the  portion  which 
belongs  to  Rajas  (Hindoos).  And  society, 
with  its  rehitions  of  father  and  mother, 
and  wife  and  child,  and  the  bonds  between 
nder  and  subject,  arose,  and  there  came 
into  use  cows,  bullocks,  and  bu&loes, 
sheep,  and  poultry.  Then  came  also 
into  use  the  trees  and  the  hills,  the  pas- 
tures and  the  grass,  and  irrigated  and 


dry  fields,  and  the  seeds  suitable  to  the 
hills  and  to  the  valleys,  and  iron,  and 
ploughshares,  and  arrows,  and  axes,  and 
the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  and  love 
between  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
people,  making  new  households.  In  this 
manner  did  the  necessity  for  the  rite  of 
sacrifice  arise.' 

Observe  the  wnivenal  character  which 
this  marvellous  ritual  assigns  to  the  sacri- 
fice. We  find  in  it  such  passages  as 
these: — ^that  the  ancestors  of  the  Khonds 
*at  first  knew  only  the  form  of  worship 
necessary  for  themselves,  not  that  neces- 
sary for  the  whole  world; '  that  thence- 
forth the  whole  hurden  of  the  worehip  of 
ike  world  has  lain  upon  lu,  and  we  die- 
charge  it* 

Addressing  the  victim,  the  priest  tells 
him  that  the  earth-goddess  demands  a 
sacrifice;  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  worid; 
the  tiger  b^ins  to  rage,  the  snake  to 
poison,  fevers  and  every  pain  afflict  the 
people;  shall  he  alone  be  exempt  from 
evil  ?  when  he  shall  have  given  repose  to 
the  world  he  will  become  a  god. — ^The 
victim  asks,  if  they  have  no  enemies,  no 
useless  or  dangerous  members  of  the  com- 
munity, to  saoifioe  instead  of  him. — He 
is  told,  that  such  sacrifices  would  be  of 
no  avidl;  the  souls  of  such  would  never 
become  gods.  His  parents  gave  him  *as 
freely  as  one  gives  light  from  a  fire,  let 
him  blame  them.'  Did  he  share  the 
Drice,  he  asks,  did  he  agree  to  the  sale  ? 
ao  one  remembers  his  mother's  womb, 
or  the  taste  of  his  mothei's  milk;  and  he 
considered  them  his  parents. 

*When  did  you  conceive  this  fraud, 
this  wickedness  to  destroy  me  1  You,  0 
my  father,  and  you,  and  you,  and  you — 
0  my  fathers,  do  not  destroy  me.' 

The  village  chief,  or  his  representative, 
now  answers: — 

*This  usage  is  delivered  down  to  us 
from  the  first  people  of  the  first  time. 
They  practised  it  The  people  of  the 
middle  time  omitted  it.  The  earth  be- 
came soft.  An  order  re-established  the 
rite.  Oh,  child,  we  must  destroy  you. 
Foigive  us.    You  will  become  a  god.' 

The  victim  declares  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  their  intention.  He  appeals  to 
the  trees  he  planted,  the  houses  on  which 
he  laboured,  the  cattle  which  he  has 
tended.  He  has  toiled  for  them  with  all 
his  might. — He  is  answered  that  he  should 
have  known  of  his  doom;  this  and  that 
circumstance  are  recalled,  by  which  he 
might  have  done  so.    Let  him  curse  his 
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parents;  they  will  curse  them  with  him. 
Lastly,  hetumstothepriestandcarseshim. 

The  priest,  or  Janni,  declares  that — 

*The  Deity  created  the  world,  and 
everything  that  lives;  and  I  am  his 
minister  and  representative.  God  made 
yoD,  the  muUicko  (village-chief)  bought 
you,  and  I  sacrifice  you.  The  virtue  of 
your  death  is  not  yours,  but  mine,  but  it 
will  be  attributed  to  you  through  me. 

'  The  victim.  My  curse  be  upon  the 
man  who,  while  he  did  not  share  in  my 
price,  is  first  at  my  death.  Let  the  world 
ever  be  upon  one  side  while  he  is  upon 
the  other.  Let  him,  destitute,  and  with- 
out stored  food,  hope  to  live  only  through 
the  distresses  of  others.  Let  him  be  the 
poorest  wretch  alive.  Let  his  wife  and 
children  think  him  fouL  I  am  dying. 
I  call  upon  all — upon  those  who  bought 
me,  on  those  whose  food  I  have  eaten,  on 
those  who  are  strangers  here,  on  all  who 
will  now  share  my  flesh,  let  all  curse  the 
Janni  to  the  gods. 

'  The  Janni,  Dying  creature,  do  you 
contend  with  me?  I  shall  not  allow 
you  a  place  among  the  gods. 

*  The  victim.  In  dying  I  shall  become 
a  god,  and  then  will  you  know  whom 
you  serve.    Now  do  your  will  on  me.' 

The  form  of  the  sacrifice  is  no  less 
awful  than  the  ritual.  Fixed  against  a 
short  post,  in  the  midst  of  four  larger 
ones,  the  victim's  chest  or  his  throat  is 
fitted  into  the  rift  of  a  branch,  cut  green, 
and  cleft  several  feet  down.  Cords  are 
twisted  round  the  open  extremity,  which 
the  priest  and  one  or  two  elders  then 
strive  with  all  their  might  to  close:  the 
priest  then  wounds  the  victim  slightly 
with  his  axe,  and  the  whole  crowd  throws 
itself  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  strips  the 
flesh  from  the  bones;  the  possession  of  a 
strip  of  such  flesh  insuring  a  participation 
in  the  merits  of  the  sacrifice.  Tan  Pennu 
is  then  invoked — 

*You  have  aflBicted  us  greatly;  have 
brought  death  to  our  children  and  our 
bullocks,  and  failure  to  our  corn — ^but 
we  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is  your 
desire  only  to  compel  us  to  perform  your 
due  rites,  and  then  to  raise  up  and  en- 
rich us.  Do  you  now  enrich  us!  Let 
our  herds  be  so  numerous  that  they  can- 
not be  housed;  let  children  so  abound 
that  the  care  of  them  shall  overcome 
their  parents,  as  shall  be  seen  by  their 
burned  hands;  let  our  heads  ever  strike 
against  brass  pots  innumerable  hanging 
from  our  roofe;  let  the  rats  form  their 


nests  of  shreds  of  scarlet  doth  and  silk; 
let  all  the  kites  in  the  country  be  seen 
in  the  trees  of  our  village,  from  beasts 
being  killed  there  every  day.  We  are  ig- 
norant of  what  it  is  good  to  ask  for.  You 
know  what  is  good  for  us.    Qive  it  to  us.' 

I  dare  hardly  trust  myself  to  say  all  I 
think  of  this  ritual.  Nothing  can  show 
more  strikingly  the  *  feeling  alter  God' 
of  the  heathen,  while  yet  he  is  *not  far' 
from  them.  It  is  full,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  instinctive  Christianity.  We  have  the 
sense,  not  only  of  the  need  of  sacrifice, 
but  of  a  sacrifice  which  shall  be  *for  the 
whole  world.'  Out  of  this  sacrifice  arises 
human  society  itself;  it  is  its  comer- 
stone.  This  sacrifice  must  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  man — the  victim  must  be  pure, 
he  must  be  freely  given,  yet  bou^t  with 
a  price.  By  sacrifice  the  victim  becomes 
a  god;  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice  are  im- 
piffted  by  communion  in  his  flesh  and 
blood. 

All  these  mighty  truths  lie  embedded 
in  the  bloody,  dreadful  worship  of  Tari 
Pennu.  But  how  dreadful  it  is !  how 
revolting !  How  true  and  fine  the  strag- 
gle of  nature  against  it,  as  exhibited  in 
the  same  ritual,  the  instinctive  rebellion 
of  the  human  heart  against  its  atrodty ! 
The  very  priest  is  cursed  for  perfonnii^ 
the  rite.  The  last  act  of  the  victim  is  to 
crush  him,  as  it  were,  with  the  might  of 
his  all-but-realised  godhead.  How  noble 
the  proclamation  of  the  BDora  Pennn 
worshippers,  that  the  God  of  light  ab- 
hors the  shedding  of  his  creatures'  blood, 
that  he  is  ever  victorious  over  evil,  and 
only  uses  it  as  his  minister ! 

Surely  there  is  good  news  to  be  told  to 
these  poor  Ehond^good  news  which  is 
capable  of  recondling  all  thdr  sectarian 
feuds,  of  harmonising  ajl  their  spiritual 
struggles,  of  cementing  into  one  the  pre- 
cious half-truths  which  each  division  of 
the  tribe  possesses,  and  rightly  clings  to 
— ^the  good  news  of  Christ's  '  one  oblation 
of  himself  once  ofiered; '  of  the  *  full,  per- 
fect, and  sufiScient  sacrifice,  oblation  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world;'  of  the  *  tender  mwcy' — ^not  the 
quend)less  wrath — of  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther that  gave  him  to  suffer  death;  of 
that  communion  in  his  most  blessed  body 
and  blood  which  is  *to  continue  a  po*- 
petual  memory  of  his  precious  death  untii 
his  coming  agam.' 

THB  TUUQS. 

Another  huge  aud  peculiar  evil  of  India 


The  Thugs. 
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was  the  sjstem  of  Thuggee,  or  hereditaiy 
murder;  and  for  the  suppression  of  this, 
also,  the  most  effisctive  steps  were  taken, 
under  the  rule  of  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck. 
The  goddess  Kalee  (otherwise  known 
as  Devee,  Doorga,  or  Bhavanee),  Siva's 
eottsort,  made  war  in  old  time,  it. is  said, 
upon  a  gigantic  monster,  every  drop  of 
whose  blo<xl  became  a  demon,  fifom  whose 
blood  again  other  demons  were  generated, 
till  the  ^dess  created  two  men,  to  whom 
she  gave  handkerchiefs  wherewith  to  de- 
stroy the  demons  without  spilling  blood; 
and  when  they  had  fulfilled  their  task, 
bestowed  the  handkerchiefs  upon  them 
as  a  gift,  with  the  privily  of  using 
them  against  human  beings  for  their  live- 
^Hbood.  They  are  noticed  by  European 
travellers  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  they  seem  to  have  used  female  de- 
coys— as  the  autobiography  of  Lutfullah 
shows  them  to  have  done  within  the  pre- 
sent century — but  were  evidently  of  a 
much  older  date,  even  though  we  may 
not  give  implicit  faith  to  the  assertion 
of  a  *Thug  of  the  royal  race,'  that  *he 
and  his  fitthera  had  been  Thugs  for  twenty 
generations.*  The  fraternity  consisted  of 
men  of  different  religions  and  castes,  in- 
habiting all  parts  of  India,  having  secret 
signs  and  a  peculiar  dialect  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  still,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, Mahometans;  and  according  to 
their  traditions,  their  diffierent  dans  sprang 
from  seven  tribes,  all  Mahometan,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  who  were 
dislodged  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
they  <U1  agree  in  the  worship  of  Kalee, 
observe  her  usual  Hindoo  festivals,  pre- 
sent (^ferings  at  her  most  famous  temples, 
solemnise  special  feasts  in  her  honour, 
with  offerings  of  goats,  rice,  fruits,  and 
^irit;  and  after  any  murder  offer  so- 
lemnly to  her  a  piece  of  silver  and  some 
coarse  sugar — ^the  holy  wafer  of  Thuggee, 
which  is  held  to  change  man's  whole 
nature,  and  of  which  only  those  who  ap- 
ply the  noose  are  on  this  occasion  allowed 
to  partake.  The  members  of  the  gang 
are  taught  from  boyhood  to  look  upon 
murdw  by  the  noose  as  their  calling. 
The  boy  is  first  employed  as  a  scout  only; 
then  allowed  to  see  and  handle  the  corpse, 
and  to  assist  in  the  interment:  lastly, 
empowered  to  use  the  noose,  after  a  so- 
lemn initiation  fix>m  one  of  the  elders, 
as  his  gooroo,  or  spiritual  guide,  by  means 
of  the  sacred  sugar.  The  pickaxe  for 
digging  the  grave  (also  deemed  a  gift  of 
the  goddess)  is  solemnly  forged,  solemnly 


consecrated,  looked  upon  with  especial 
veneration,  worshipped  every  seventh  day; 
the  dead  cannot  be  buried  with  any  other 
instrument;  it  is  the  Thug  stands^ — 
the  awful  oath  which  can  never  be  broken. 

The  Thugs  followed  ostensibly  any 
ordinary  calling  —  agriculture,  industry, 
trade.  They  travelled  under  various  dis- 
guises, often  to  considerable  distances, 
straggling  into  villages  by  threes  and 
fours,  meeting  as  strangers.  One  of  them 
sometimes  passed  as  a  man  of  rank,  with 
numerous  attendants,  and  his  women  in 
palanquins,  which  in  reality  contained 
generally  the  implements  of  their  calling. 
They  fell  in  with  other  travellers  as  if  by 
accident,  or  for  mutual  protectioiL  Sud- 
denly, at  the  favourable  spot,  one  threw 
the  waist-band  or  turban  round  the  vic- 
tim's neck,  another  drew  it  tight,  both 
pushing  him  forward  with  their  other 
hands,  a  third  seized  him  by  the  legs  and 
threw  him  on  the  ground.  If  the  locality 
was  dangerous,  a  canvas  screen  was  thrown 
up,  as  if  to  conceal  women,  and  the  body 
buried  behind  it;  or  one  of  them  would 
distract  the  attention  of  travellers  by  pre- 
tendmg  to  be  in  a  fit.  If  a  stranger  ap- 
proached nevertheless,  they  wept  over  the 
body  as  over  a  dear  comrade.  The  traces 
of  the  murder  were  quickly  obliterated. 
Such  was  their  ezpertness  and  success, 
that  100  Thugs  could,  it  is  said,  slaughter 
on  an  average  800  persons  in  a  month. 
They  always  went  forward,  never  passing 
through  towns  or  villages  through  which 
their  victims  had  passed.  If  they  killed 
a  man  of  note,  they  took  care  to  dispose 
of  all  his  attendants. 

They  had  implicit  faith  in  omens;  but 
when  the  omens  were  once  favourable, 
they  looked  upon  the  victim  as  an  ap- 
pointed sacrifice  to  the  Deity,  so  that,  if 
he  were  not  slain,  Devte  would  be  wroth 
with  them,  and  rtoduce  them  and  theirs 
to  misery.  So  they  ate,  and  drank,  and 
slept  without  remorse  upon  the  new- 
filled  graves.  A  Thug  leader,  courteous 
and  eloquent,  being  asked  whether  he 
never  felt  compunction  in  sUying  the 
innocent,  replied,  *Does  any  man  feel 
compunction  in  following  his  trade,  and 
are  not  all  our  trades  assigned  to  us  by 
Providence  ? ' — *  How  many  people  have 
you  killed  with  your  own  hands?' — 
*  None.' — *  Have  you  not  just  been  de- 
scribing a  number  of  murders?' — *Do 
you  suppose  /  could  have  committed 
them  ?  Is  any  man  killed  from  man's 
killing  ?    Is  it  not  the  hand  of  Qod  that 
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kills  him,  and  are  not  we  instrnments  in 
the  hand  of  God  ? '  In  their  own  villages 
they  might  he  tender  husbands,  kind  fa- 
thers, faithful  friends.  Often  their  calling 
was  not  suspected.  Their  community  pro- 
fited, of  course,  by  their  wealth.  They 
generally  paid  tribute  to  the  zemindar  or 
to  the  police  oflScials,  whose  brothers  and 
other  near  relatives  were  often  members 
of  the  gang;  some  Thugs  were  in  govern- 
ment employ  themselves.  Superstition 
often  protected  them,  when  diisoovered, 
as  the  feivourites  of  Devee.  A  lajah  had 
been  struck  with  leprosy,  it  was  said,  for 
having  two  Thug  l^ers  trampled  under 
foot  by  elephants,  though  he  built  up  a 
wall  begun  by  one  of  the  Thugs,  raiised 
them  a  tomb,  fed  Brahmins,  had  worship 
performed.  One  of  the  Sdndias,  who 
had  been  warned  to  release  seventy  Thugs, 
begftn  to  spit  blood  after  their  execution, 
and  was  dead  in  three  months.  Rajpoot 
chiefs  perished  miserably  for  the  like  cause. 
So  openly  was  the  traffic  carried  on  at  one 
time,  that  merchants  came  from  a  dis- 
tance to  purchase  the  plunder. 

The  extension  of  British  rule,  however, 
gradually  made  the  land  too  hot  to  hold 
them.  Many  were  arrested  in  Mysore  as 
early  as  1799;  others  were  punished  in 
1807.  From  the  ceded  provinces  of  Oude, 
by  many  sentences  of  imprisonment  or 
death,  they  had  to  migrate,  chiefly  to 
Malwa  and  Rajpootana.  In  1820,  a 
large  gang  was  apprehended  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  but  escaped  by  fiivour 
of  law  and  procedure.  In  1823,  in  the 
same  valley,  two  large  gangs  were  again 
arrested,  one  amounting  to  115;  and  this 
time  convictions  were  obtained.  Still, 
the  law  was  too  cumbrous  and  slow  to 
extirpate  them.  Stringent  measures  were 
at  last  taken,  under  I^rd  William  Ben- 
tinck  (1829),  for  their  suppression,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Saugur  and  Nerbudda  terri- 
tories. There  were  at  this  time  *very 
few  districts  of  India'  without  *  resident 
gangs  of  Thugs;'  in  some,  *ahnost  every 
village  community  was,  more  or  less, 
tainted  with  the  system;  while  there  was 
not  one  district  free  from  their  depreda- 
tions.' A  regular  Thuggee  Suppression 
Department  was  instituted.  Mr  F.  0. 
Smith,  poUtical  commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  districts  above  named,  was  invest^ 
with  large  powers  for  the  summary  trial 
and  conviction  of  Thugs;  Major  (after- 
wards Sir  William)  Sleeman  being  ap- 
pointed commissioner  under  him:  other 
officers  were  subsequently  charged  with 


similar  duties  in  other  districts.  By  pro- 
mises of  reward  and  employment,  Sleemao 
and  his  associates  gradually  obtained  from 
approvers  ftill  details  as  te  the  oiganisa- 
tion  of  thek  fraternity,  and  the  gangs 
were  hunted  down  with  almost  complete 
success,  latterly  even  in  the  native  states, 
under  arrangements  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  six  years—from  1830  to  1835—2000 
Thugs  had  been  arrested  and  tried,  at 
Indore,  Hyderabad,  Saugur,  and  Jubbul- 
pore,  of  whom  about  1500  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death,  transportation, 
or  imprisonment.  The  final  stroke  was 
put  to  the  work  after  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  departure,  in  1836,  by  an  Act, 
making  the  mere  fiict  of  belonging  to  any 
Thug  gang  punishable  with  im^sonment 
for  life  with  hard  labour,  and  rendering 
procedure  still  more  summary. 

Cambridge  Essaye,  Contributed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  University.  1857.  Lon- 
don: John  W.  Parker  &  Son.  8vo, 
274  pp. 

THB  LAW  01*  ENQLiJfD. 

The  law  of  England  is  composed  of 
three  principal  branches,  of  very  unequal 
anthority.'  These  are,  Statutes,  Beporte, 
and  Text-books.  The  Statutes  begin 
from  Magna  Charta  (9  H.  III.),  and  ex- 
tend to  the  present  year.  The  Reports 
are  records  of  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
upon  particular  states  of  facts,  involving 
sometimes  a  more  or  less  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  prindples  upon  which  they 
proceed.  Including  the  early  series,  called 
the  Year-books,  they  cover  a  period  ex- 
tending from  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
downwards.  The  Text-books,  of  which 
Bracton  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  now  in 
credit,*  were  written  by  a  variety  of  pri- 
vate authors,  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  are  of  all  shades  of  value — ^the 
opinions  of  Littleton,  Ooke,  Sheppard, 
and  some  other  writers,  being  of  almost 
as  high  authority  as  the  express  enact- 
ments of  Parliament;  whilst  others— es- 
pecially the  later  ones — ^neither  have  nor 
claim  any  independent  weight,  and  aim 
merely  at  the  merit  of  being  indexes,  more 
or  less  accurate  and  convenient,  to  works 
of  authority. 

These  depositories  contain  two  different 
kinds  of  law,  known  respectively  as  Gom- 

*  Braoton  wrote  Temp.  H.  III.,  and  baa 
frequently  been  qnoted  in  modem  timea 
Glanville,  who  wrote  Temp.  H.  II.,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, considered  rather  oat  of  date. 
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monandStatateLaw.  The  Statate  Law 
oonsists  of  Acte  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Cofnmon  Law  comprises  a  number  of  old 
traditions^  kmg  since  reduced  to  writing 
by  a  variety  of  text-writers,  and  a  series 
of  jadidal  expositions  and  comments  on 
evexy  branch  of  the  law,  contained  in  a 
great  number  of  reported  decisions  upon 
particolar  states  of  hid.  I  may  obs^e 
once  for  aU — what  must  be  obvious  enough 
to  any  one  who  impartially  considers  t£e 
snbject — ^tbat  the  power  which  the  Judges 
possess  of  pronouncing,  with  authority, 
which  of  several  views  upon  a  particular 
subject  is  the  true  one,  and  what  are  the 
principles  to  be  followed  upon  questions 
arising  for  the  first  time,  is  a  qualified 
power  of  legislation.  The  Criminal  Law 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
biaoches,  of  which  each  is  subject  to  in- 
crease by  a  species  of  legislation  proper  to 
it;  the  Statute  Law,  by  the  unqualified 
l^lislative  powers  of  Parliament;  the  Com- 
mon Law,  by  the  qualified  legislative 
power  intrusted  to  the  Judges. 

AUCIBHT  AGRIOTrLTTTBE. 

It  were  easy  to  sketch  the  progress 
of  agrienltore  all  over  the  world  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Man- 
kind at  first  were  shepherds,  as  soon  as 
the  savage  life  of  a  hunter  began  to  be  of 
less  necessity  and  repute.  Sacred  writ  in 
these  times  makes  mention  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  roamed  over  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  when  the 
latter  country  Lb  first  mentioned*  It  is  in 
later  times  that  we  hear  of  it  ^flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,'  and  all  those  products 
of  gmin,  &c,  which  mark  more  advancing 
civilisation.  The  Carthaginians,  among 
others,  seem  early  to  have  left  treatises 
upon  the  subject,  translated  by  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  the  foundation 
oftheworksofYarro.  Shortly  after  came 
the  various  Roman  writers,  and  among 
them — not  the  least  instructive,  as  well  as 
ixactical — Yirgil;  who,  notwithstanding 
some  mistakes,  has  furnished  us  with  pre- 
cq[>ts  i^licable  even  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  maxim  that  a  crav  of  flax  or 
oats  exhautU  the  soil,  though  the  third 
exhausting  crop  mentioned  by  him,  the 
poppies,  applies  not  here,  will  still  warn 
the  over-greedy  husbandman  amongst  us. 
And  still  the  warning  was  needed  and 
the  greedy  race  not  extinct  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  or  more  after  his  time,  when 
Tnsser,  in  his  *  Mve  Hundred  Points,'  re- 
peated it: — 

701.  XXVI. 


*  Still  crop  upon  crop  many  fiurmers  do  take. 
And  reap  htile  profit  for  greedinen*  sake. 

Columella  and  Pliny  have  left  much  in- 
struction, and  a  maxim  of  the  latter, 
Latifundia  perdidSre  Italiam,  is  still  the 
subject  for  discussion  with  political  eco- 
nomists, as  to  the  effects  of  lai^  and 
small  fiEums  respectively.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  as  an  element  of  this  dia- 
cussion,  that  the  Romans,  like  the  an- 
cient Chaldeans  and  Syrians,  cultivated 
by  slaves;  and  however  a  valuable  crop, 
like  tobacco  in  Virginia,  or  for  some  time 
sugar  in  the  West  Lidies  or  elsewhere, 
might  repay  such  expensive  cultivation, 
we  see  one  reason  why  Italy  was  ruined 
in  the  veiy  &ct  of  the  waste  occasioned 
by  this  most  ruinous  expenditure  of  power. 
The  Romans  found  com  unprofitable  by 
slave  labour;  they  had  recourse  to  pas- 
ture; a  double  evil  was  incurred;  they 
were  dependent  on  the  precarious  events 
of  winds  and  waves  for  daily  food,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  decay  of  the  peasant 
population,  the  ancient  Morn  pttbetque 
Sabdla,  left  them  at  the  merpy  of  a  hired 
soldiery,  and  the  stalwart  might  and  re- 
sistless sinew  of  the  northern  Goths. 

Perhaps  a  similar  cause  to  that  of  slave 
labour  for  many  centuries  retarded  the 
progress  of  Europe  and  England.  The 
Germans,  who  overran  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  are  described  by  Horace  and 
Csesar  as  roaming  over  unmeasured  acres, 
without  steadiness  or  patience  to  take 
even  more  than  one  fudtive  crop  on  the 
same  land.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things 
existed,  no  settled  cultivation  (x  improve- 
ment of  course  could  occur;'  and  though 
the  feudal  system  was  in  some  degree  a 
bond  of  society  for  national  defence,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  land,  the  ex- 
clusively military  character  of  the  system 
generally,  and  the  oppression  in  which 
the  lower  peasants  were  kept  (it  existed 
longer  in  the  Continent,  it  is  true,  than 
in  Britain,  though  here  we  see  traces  of 
it  long  enduring  in  the  name  of  Villeyns), 
were  efifectual  bars  to  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvement.  In  Britain, 
the  first  substitution  of  cereal  diet  for 
lacte  et  came  was  owing  to  the  Romans, 
and  under  them  we  be^me  a  flourishing 
gor  the  time)  and  exporting  country. 
Britain  was  then  a  habitat  for  the  vine; 
and  from  its  decay  some  have  drawn  the 
inference,  we  beueve  erroneously,  that 
our  climate  has  deteriorated.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  warm  vales,  such  as 
those  of  the  Severn^  the  best  part  of 
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*  Nature's  Doble  garden,'  it  would  still  be 
possible  to  rear  that  more  congenial  pro- 
duct of  southern  climes.  The  true  theory 
is,  that  as  the  sugar-cane  was  once  culti- 
Tated  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  but  has 
since  emignted,  so  a  similar  change  has 
occurred  to  the  Tine.  After  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  agriculture  began  to  make 
some  progress.  By  this  time  the  mid- 
land counties  had  become  enclosed,  and 
taken  some  shape  and  form  to  the  agri- 
cultural eye.  The  settlement  amongst 
us  of  the  Flemings  had  given  an  impidse 
to  what  is  stUl  one  of  our  four  diief  pro- 
ducts, the  growth  of  wool  What  the 
cattle  were  in  those  early  times  there  are 
some  means  of  ascertaining.  A  little  salt 
beef  was  the  only  provender,  for  several 
of  the  winter  months,  of  a  nobleman's 
household;  and  probably  the  rushes  which 
strewed  the  floor  were  the  best  sui^rt 
of  the  aged  bullocks,  which  might  im- 
prove on  the  summer  pastures,  but  had 
difficulty  in  the  months  of  winter  to  ke^ 
skin  and  bone  togeUier.  As  great  a  con- 
trast would  be  seen  between  such  and 
a  modem  two-year-old  Durham  steer, 
as  if  we  could  place  at  present  a  mo- 
dem substantial  Lincolnshire  yeoman 
beside  the  fen  man  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  who  fiEurmed,  or  fished,  or 
fowled  for  a  precarious  livelihood,  and, 
half  amphibious,  waded  through  the 
unwholesome  Sloughs  of  Despond  on 
stilts. 

Let  praise,  where  due,  be  awarded  to 
the  monks,  for  to  them  certainly  we  owe 
much  of  agricultural  improvement  They 
first  started  the  drainage  of  the  fens, 
which  it  needs  only  to  mention  to  the 
inhabitant  of  CSambnd^eshire,  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  other  adjoming  counties,  for 
him  at  once  to  appreciate. 

The  works  of  Tusser,  of  Jethro  TuU, 
and  Fitzherbert,  appearing  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  reduced  to  sys- 
tem a  few  plain  precepts,  though  some  of 
them  but  little  accord  with  modem  no- 
tions. Tussores  moral  sentiments  of 
*good  husbandrv  housewife,'  and  his 
eschewing  of  rctJecibilia — a  race,  we  fear, 
amongst  hired  servants  still  existing — 
are  precepts  of  wisdom  never  to  be  for- 
eotteu.  Fitzherbert^s  works  are  probably 
kas  known  to  the  public  in  gen^  than 
those  of  Tull  and  Tusser,  but  they  are 
understood  to  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  English  farmers,  and  his  description 
and  oonrect  ideas  of  the  plough  and  other 


implements  show  perhaps  more  sdeooe 
than  could  naturally  be  expected  at  so 
early  a  period. 

Shortly  after  this,  perhaps,  little  can 
be  remarked,  except  that  about  the  year 
1600  (1607  is  the  correct  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  first  bill)  b^;an  the  drain- 
ing of  6000  acres  of  fen-land  in  the  mid- 
land district,  attention  being  turned  to 
the  now  rich,  but  then  savage  and  deso- 
late country,  of  which  350,000  acres  are 
divided  between  Cambridge  and  Lincoln 
alone.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  seve^ 
ral  men,  who  deserve  to  be  known  better 
than  they  generally  are,  wrote  practically 
on  various  branches  of  husbandry,  and 
many  of  the  less  usual  crops.  BIythe,  in 
his  ^Improver  Improved,'  in  1652,  treated 
largely,  among  other  subjects,  of  draining 
fen-land  and  regaining  land  from  the  sea, 
and  was  too  eiuightc^ed  to  £sll  in  with 
what  was  the  common  popular  notion 
at  many  periods  in  England,  that  large 
endosures  tended  to  prevent  labour,  and 
to  be  hurtful  to  wages.  He  wrote  on 
clover  and  sain  foin,  then  lately  intro- 
duced, and  wild  woad,  and  madder,  and 
saffipon,  and  liquorice  (now  chiefly  inte- 
resting, we  believe,  to  one  district  in  the 
West  jading  of  Yorkshire),  rape  and 
cole  seed,  and  others,  what  we  should 
now  term  speculative  crops.  Cromwell 
took  some  pains  in  inteodudng  Flemish 
husbandly  into  Hertfordshire.  With 
William  IIL  came  in  the  good  Dutdi 
root,  the  turnip,  destined  long  to  be  tor- 
tured with  unscientific  treatment,  that 
is,  broadcast  (h:  otherwise,  though  the 
very  pivot,  for  the  last  fifty  or  six^  years 
at  least,  of  all  improvement  in  edentific 
or  high  farming.  Till  clover  and  the 
turnip  came  in,  agriculture  in  Britain 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  its  in- 
fimcy.  These  introduced  ameliorating 
crops;  they  abridged  the  summ»  fallow, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  new  era  in  afibrding 
means  for  a  regular  supply  of  fat  meat 
throughout  the  year,  to  obtain  wfaicby 
except  by  the  comparatively  expensive 
com  and  hay,  no  means  could  before  ex- 
ist Jethro  Tull  was  acquainted  widi 
and  promoted  the  drill  system;  but  few 
will  now  support  his  supposed  jdaasible 
theories,  of  enabling  repeated  grain  crops 
to  be  grown  without  exhausting  the  soil, 
though  the  utility  of  his  system  for  legu- 
minous or  root  crops  \a  the  essential 
foundation  of  all  improvement  in  hi^ 
farming. 
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The  OUiBcu^idor  in  the  (M  Scottish 
Village.  By  Thomas  Aird.  Second 
MtioOy  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Fool* 
8cap8TO,324pp.  Edinbargh  and  Lon- 
don: William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

SIVS&AL  GHABAOTBB  OF  THB  SCOTTISH 
PBOPLB. 

The  Scotch  are  a  peculiar  people. 
Strong  are  the  lights  of  their  national 
ehan^,  and  deep  the  shadows.  From 
^  the  earliest  times  they  seem  to  iSSVe 
B«n  g^ye'anT^ehtliQsiastiC)  impE^tient 
^^  interference  of  strangers,  steady 
in  {heir  old  attachments,  and  slow  in 
forming  new  ones.  Thk  was  ahready 
i&dr  characta  when  th^  were  roosed 
to  oppose  the  systematic  attempts  of 
Edwanl  L  to  sabdne  their  liberties;  and, 
in  reaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  time  of  pe(mliar  peril  and  exerted 
pstrietism  helped  stron^^y  to  fix  the 
leading  featnres  of  the  people.  Danger 
taogfat  them  8ii8mcio%  and  caution,  and 
wai^ifulness;  and  the  frequent  sore  de- 
fetfllrhidi  their  fitUe  bancls  had  to  en- 
I  dQR,  m  a  protracted  struggle  with  well- 
j  ^pointed  'Snd^  superior  numbers,  mixed 
\  awSd  ps^KKS  with  the  stem  and  short 
I  bftithings  of  vengeance  vowed  anew. 
Brttf  intervals  of  enjoyment,  the  more 
fervently  enjoyed  because  beset  by  a 
thoQsand  caUs  to  renewed  toil,  and  ever 
bsble  to  be  mingled  with  regrets  for  the 
past,  and  the  sense  of  still  coming  dan- 
^;  the  grave  and  thoughtful  oonsidera- 
I  tion  of  grey-Leaded  Sir^  mingled  with 
'  ^  foremxungs  of  old  women,  and  re- 
I  Beved  hv  the  inspiration  of  minstrels,  and 
t^  the  fierce  jest  and  careless  fiuewell  of 
the  voung  warrior,  pcngnant  from  the 
brooding  heart,  but  flung  recklessly  forth 
to  dieat  the  fears  of  his  aged  parent,  or 
the  maiden  of  his  love;  all  this  may  ao- 
ooont  in  part  for  the  exjM^ssion  of  our 
early  national  temper,  in  which  humour, 
and  pathos,  and  resolve,  are  so  curiously 
bl^t  In  later  times,  if  we  look  to  the 
general  character  of  the  Scotch,  in  con- 
nec^on  with  the  external  mode  of  the 
Christian  fiuth  to  which  they  cling,  we 
find  them  strongly  intellectual,  and  im- 
patient of  a&ytlung  like  a  s^drttual  yoke. 
The  English  are  a  reserved  people:  the 
gesticDlations  of  the  continental  races 
are  an  abomination  to  them:  they  are 
shy  in  dispbying  the  softer  part  of  our 
nature:  their  peoQiar  humour  is  often  no- 
thing m(m  than  pathos  checked,  curbed, 
and  tuned  qneerly  ande  by  their  sense 


of  shame  at  being  caught  giving  way 
tender-heartedly.  Such  being  the  na- 
tional temperament,  no  wonder  the  Eng- 
lish took  kindly  to  the  Reformation,  with 
its  more  sober  ritual,  and  less  ostentatious 
outward  show  of  emotional  worship.  If 
the  English  are  reserved,  the  Scotch  are 
still  more  so;  and  hence  at  the  Reforma- 
tion they  proceeded  much  farther  than 
their  southern  neighbours  in  reducing 
th^  religious  ordinances  to  a  severe 
simplicity.  T^e  attempt  of  England,  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  to  impose  Epis- 
copacy upon  Scotland,  besides  bemg  in 
the  first  place  directly  at  variance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  latter  nation,  awoke 
the  remembrance  iA  former  attempts 
from  the  same  quarter  to  impose  a  dvil      ^ 

Sovemment;  and  thus  Epncopacy  became 
oubly  associated  with  the  idea  of  tyranny, 
making  the  Scotch  cling  still  more  closely 
to  their  own  form  of  worship.  We  can 
^eiSOy  see  how  these  great  national  cir- 
cumstances gave  strength,  and  sturdi- 
ness,  and  religious  enthusiasm  to  the 
Scottish  character;  and  it  is  no  less  easy 
to  see  that  they  were  likely  to  cause  and 
confirm  the  leaduig  national  fitults:  theso 
are  a  want  of  courtesy  and  softness  in 
the  expression  of  even  their  best  affec- 
tions; suspicion  and  illiberality  in  their 
estimate  of  strangers,  and  of  such  as 
^ffer  from  them  in  their  set  opinions 
and  modes  of  living;  disputatious  habits; 
pride  and  self-sufficiency.  In  matters  of 
religion,  these  faults  are  often  carried  to 
an  offensive  pitch.  So  determined  are 
t^  Scotch  to  discard  everything  like 
outward  ceremonial  observance  in  their 
worship,  and  keep  their  ground  aloof 
from  Popery  and  Prelacy,  that  they  will 
hardly  idlow  themselves  to  be  decent 
in  the  house  of  prayer:  only  listen  in 
country  parishes  to  the  clamorous  con- 
falmlations  of  the  deaf  old  people  around 
the  pnli»t  ere  the  dergyraan  comes  in; 
look  at  the  half  of  the  worshippers  taking 
their  seats  so  soon  as  the  minister  gives 
any  hint  by  the  turn  of  his  style,  or  the 
inflected  cadence  of  his  voice,  that  he  is 
drawing  toward  the  close  of  his  prayer; 
see  the  half-dozens  that  are  leaving  the 
church  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  dozens  who  are  seizing  their 
hats,  and  brushing  them  i^itb  their  elbows 
durtngthc  host  btessing,  the"eTid*t>f  which 
thejr  seem  Impstientljr  to  wsit  lor  as  the 
signal  to  clap  theitS'^n  theirTieadsJ  And 
then  the  rage  of  theSbotCtTfor  preaching ! 
Why,  the  very  days  of  their  Sacraments 
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are  called  the  *preachine  days.'  I  mean 
merely  to  say  that  they  lay  &r  too  much 
stress  on  the  iutellectual  gratification  of 
hearing  clever  preaching,  compared  with 
the  £ur  more  important  part  of  sanctoary 
duty — namely,  prayer  and  praise.  And 
then  every  village  has  its  bell-wether  or 
two  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy;  and 
there  in  the  chmrch  the  heckler  or  weaver, 
who  aspires  to  lead  the  sense  of  the 
phice,  lies  with  his  chin  fixed  on  his  two 
fists  on  the  board  before  him,  gaping  and 
grinning  from  his  maud,  to  catch  the 
speaker,  if  he  can,  stumbling  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  *  unsound.'  And  then  how 
the  village  does  ring  with  it  next  day,  if 
anything  bold  and  out  of  the  beaten  track 
has  been  said  by  the  minister!  And  in 
this  way  the  spiritual  leadership  of  these 
bell-wethers  is  maintained;  and  at  every 
settlement  of  a  pastor  in  the  place,  of 
course  they  have  the  parish  at  the  wag 
of  their  disputatious  and  convincing  fore- 
finger. Such  are  some  of  the  leading 
characteristics,  good  and  bad,  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  especially  in  their  simple  and 
unsophisticated  villages.  They  have  all 
the  hursh  and  unamiable  peculiarities  I 
have  mentioned;  but  then,  again,  they 
are  sober  and  industrious,  and  only  seem 
to  keep  more  firmly  in  the  indurated  grain 
of  their  temper  the  stamp  of  religious 
discipline,  the  impress  of  Heaven.  I  will 
just  add,  in  the  way  of  general  praise, 
that  to  see  the  old  men,  on  a  bright 
evening  of  the  still  Sabbath,  in  their 
light-blue  coats  and  broad-striped  waist- 
coats, sitting  in  their  southern  gardens 
on  the  low  beds  of  camomile,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands,  their  old  eyes  filled 
with  mild  seriousness,  blent  with  the 
sunlight  of  the  sweet  summer-tide,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  of  human 
life.  And  many  a  time  with  profound 
awe  have  I  seen  the  peace  of  their  cot- 
tages within,  and  the  solemn  reverence  of 
young  and  old,  when  some  grey-haired 
patriarch  has  gathered  himself  up  in  hie 
bed,  and,  ere  he  died,  blessed  his  chil- 
dren.   

A  WifUet's  Sketches  in  the  South  of 
France  and  the  Pyrenees^  with  Be- 
marks  %ij>on  the  use  of  the  Climate  and 
Mineral  Waters  in  the  Cure  of  Disease, 
By  Fred.  H.  Johnson,  M.R.aS.Eng., 
L.AO.,  formerly  President  of  the 
Huuterian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  8vo, 
336  pp.  London:  Chapman  &  HalL 
1857. 
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.  .  .  We  find  ourselves  cast  upon 
the  good  old  coach  for  our  progres.'^  The 
diligence  *a  grande  vitesse*  receives  up, 
five  dilapidate  quadrupeds  in  the  ropes, 
80  small  that  they  are  lost  to  sight  in  tho 
shadow  of  the  vehicle.  They  need  be  well 
supplied  with  blood,  they  have  so  little 
flesh  to  that  unreasonable  quantity  <^ 
bone.  A  Torkshireman  would  call  them 
*  weedy  ponies  sadly  past  their  work,'  but 
these  same  sharp  screws,  when  once  put 
in  motion,  rarely  left  a  mile  out  of  the  ten 
undone  each  hour.  We  had  seen  some- 
thing in  former  days  of  the  sturdy  Nor- 
man horse,  a  little  Hercules  in  booe  and 
muscle,  rattling  along  the  lumbering 
caravan  of  Northern  France,  and  put  it 
down  to  high  training  and  physical  de- 
velopment; but  here  were  lean,  rat-tailed 
brutes,  without  legs  worth  mentioning, 
the  worst  of  feet,  contracted  chests,  ragged 
quarters  and  galled  shoulders;  rushing 
down  hill,  rattling  along  the  level,  and 
climbing  the  ascent  with  a  dashing  g^op, 
in  a  style  that  would  have  puzzled  the 
Brighton  Age  in. its  palmiest  days,  yea 
even  with  a  live  baronet  on  the  box. 
About  every  tenth  mile  we  changed  horses, 
changeless  as  to  quality,  and  passing 
through  grim  hamlets  and  dismal  road- 
side huts,  we  find  ourselves  rising  above 
the  pUiin,  and  skirting  the  hiUv  ground 
stretching  betweentheAdour  and  tl&  town 
of  Orthez. 

Something  there  is  in  those  two  names 
that  makes  many  an  old  soldier's  waist- 
coat heave  and  eyes  glisten,  as  with  them 
he  recalls  the  days  when,  after  many  a 
weary  tussle  beyond  the  mountains,  he 
fought  his  way  from  the  sea  along  the 
river's  banks,  and  shared  with  the  duke 
the  triumphs  that  had  their  climax  before 
the  bloodstained  ramparts  of  Toulouse. 
It  would  be  ingratitude  to  our  nation's 
prowess,  if  we  were  to  pass  over  its  foot- 
prints without  recalling  one  of  the  most 
gallant  achievements  that  marked  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Fight  of 
Orthez.  We  repeat  the  story  literally 
*en  passant*  through  the  eentre  <^  the 
French  position. 

Foreseeing  the  result  of  Wellington's 
operations  before  Bayonne,  and  anxious 
to  keep  up  his  communicationa  with 
Suchdt  and  the  south-eastern  frontier, 
whence  he  might  look  for  reinforcements, 
Soult  determined  upon  leaving  a  garrison 
in  Bayonne  sufiicient  to  keep  his  oppo- 
nent in  check  as  long  as  possible^  while 
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he  took  adrantage  of  the  defensive  posi- 
ticmfl  afforded  by  the  Oaves  or  streams 
oonyerging  from  the  mountains,  and 
obeyed  his  orders  firom  head-quarters,  that 
he  should  nuuntain  himself  as  long  as  he 
amid  on  any  defensive  position  on  the 
Adoor,and  cover  Bordeaux.  The  English 
general's  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
place  bef^e  the  enemy  the  alternative  of 
leaving  open  the  road  to  Bordeaux  by  a 
retreat  eastward,  or  be  driven  upon  the 
wild  and  inhospitable  Landes,  where  an 
army  could  not  be  maintained.  To  add 
to  Soulfc's  perplexities,  ten  thousand  of 
his  best  troops  had  been  withdrawn  by 
the  Emperor  for  his  own  necessities  in 
the  north;  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  allied  army  was  increased  bv  ro- 
oent  reinforcements  to  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  With  this  strength 
the  Adour  must  soon  be  forced  (f&  actu- 
ally occurred  before  the  battle),  Bayonne 
invested,  and  a  large  force  spared  for  fol- 
lowing up  the  French  in  their  retreat. 
He  therefore  boldly  took  up  an  admirable 
strat^  position,  alike  adapted  for  at- 
tack or  defence,  upon  the  hilly  ground 
betwixt  the  Gave  de  Pan  and  the  Adoor; 
where  the  last  swell  of  the  mountain-land 
before  it  resolves  iteelf  into  the  valley  aX. 
the  Qaronne.  Here,  with  broken  and 
swampy  zround  in  front,  the  town  and 
river  witli  its  massive  bridge  on  one  flank, 
a  strong  village,  well  defended,  on  the 
other,  and  the  country  rising  in  rugged 
eminences  in  his  rear.  Soult  awaited  the 
attack,  prepared  to  dispute  the  river  if 
necessary,  and  then  give  battle.  It  is 
said  that  Wellington  did  not  believe  his 
antagonist  really  meant  fighting  here, 
and  Soulf  8  having  ordered  Us  magazines 
to  be  removed  across  the  Landes  some 
days  before,  in  the  direction  of  his  ulti- 
mate retreat,  might  have  strengthened 
the  supposition.  If  so,  the  boldness  and 
rapidity  of  the  great  Duke's  subsequent 
arrangements  in  the  field  appear  a  mar- 
vellous combination  of  confidence  and 
skill  Rapidly  manoeuvring,  he  crossed 
the  Gave,  forming  a  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Bayonne  (an  operation  fortu- 
nately achieved  without  difficulty  through 
the  negligence  of  the  French  officer  on 
watch),  and  then  threw  forward  a  strong 
body  of  cavabry  and  in&ntry  on  the 
extreme  French  right,  where  they  at 
once  sdzed  yonder  heights  at  the  churdi 
of  St  Boight,  and  held  the  road  to  Dax, 
along  which  we  are  now  passing,  cutting 
off  all  communication  with  the  magazines 


of  that  place.  The  village  of  St  BoSs, 
which  we  are  approaching,  was  held  as  the 
centre  of  the  French  line  by  Soult  in 
person,  and  had  its  approaches  enfiladed 
by  formidable  artillery.  On  the  project- 
ing conical  hill  opposite  (now  cultivated, 
then  a  rough  plantation,  and  once  a  Ro- 
man camp)  Wellington  took  his  stand; 
and  behind  it  were  placed  the  English 
reserves,  who  played  afterwards  so  deci- 
sive a  part  in  the  victory.  With  those 
chiselled  aquiline  features,  immoveable  in 
theur  iron  resolution,  he  might  have  passed 
for  one  of  the  great  spirits  on  whose  an- 
cient defences  he  stood;  risen  up  with 
the  stem  valour  of  his  raca  to  fight  over 
again  the  battle  of  Duty.  In  the  hollow 
way  beyond,  one  mile  and  a-half  to  his 
right,  was  Picton's  division;  while  Ge- 
neral Hill  was  disputing  the  town  and 
bridge  on  the  extreme  French  left  with 
Harispe.  There  the  fine  grey  old  arch 
you  will  see  presently  on  lookine  down 
from  the  road,  its  massive  central  tower 
and  gateway  then  walled  up  with  ma- 
sonry, resisted  alike  the  efforts  oi  the 
English  to  force,  and  the  mines  of  the 
French  engineers  to  explode  its  walls. 
Under  the  command  of  Wellington  were 
thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  four  thou- 
sand were  cavalry,  and  forty-eight  guns. 
Soult  held  in  the  field  forty  thousand,  in- 
duding  throe  thousand  cavahry,  with  forty 
guns.  3?he  latter,  therefore,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
men,  no  slight  one  in  a  defensive  posi- 
tion. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  27, 1814,  by  Bereaford, 
with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  left 
wing  attacking  and  turning  the  extreme 
French  right.  General  Oole's  division 
then  assaulted  the  viUage  of  St  BoSs  with 
Ross's  Brigade  and  the  Portuguese  auxi- 
liaries; while  Picton  advanced  along  the 
ridges  towards  Orthez  and  the  left  of  tlie 
French  centre.  But  all  these  gallant 
attempts  were  at  one  time  on  the  point 
of  defeat,  by  the  equally  skilful  and  de- 
termined resistance.  The  efforts  to  carry 
the  position  of  St  Bo<^  were  long  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  raking  fire  of  bat- 
teries plaoed  upon  this  Due  road  and 
commanding  the  front,  before  which  a 
Portuguese  brigade  unmistakeaUy  ran  off, 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  carrying  the 
British  through  the  village  with  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  attempt  made 
by  Picton  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  ridges 
was  repulsed;  so  that,  impregnable  in  his 
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centre,  and  victorioas  on  either  flank,  the 
star  of  Soolt  seemed  for  once  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  with  a  Yigorous  sU^  of  the 
thigh  his  enthusiasm  broke  oat  against 
that  figure,  so  calmly  looking  on  from  his 
stand  opposite,  into  a  triumphant  *  at  last 
I  have  him.'  But  A«  was  not  so  easily 
had;  the  man  who  was  to  have  him  had 
heen  originally  omitted  in  creation;  for, 
with  all  Sool^s  unquestionable  skill  and 
consummate  tactics,  he  was  no  match  for 
the  Iron  Duke  and  his  iron  men. 

Leaving  himself  only  a  single  Portu- 
guese division  in  reserve  behind  the  Ro- 
man Camp,  all  that  filled  up  the  great 
gap  betwixt  his  wings,  Wellington,  rely- 
ing on  that  indomitable  British  pluck 
wMch  never  failed  him  in  his  hour  of 
need,  called  the  52d  regiment  to  the 
rescue,  and  sent  them  to  retrieve  the  day. 
Marching  knee-deep  through  the  heavy 
swamp  below  the  village,  these  gallant 
veterans  formed  that  terrible  *thin  red 
line,*  and  with  a  hearty  Bnglish  cheer 
dashed  up  the  hill,  cleared  a  hostile  bat- 
talion out  of  their  way,  fell  like  a  crash  of 
cannon  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  then 
victorious  enemy,  and  thrust  themselves 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  centre; 
thus  cutting  off  their  communications,  and 
enabling  Picton  to  establish  himself  on 
the  ridges,  during  the  confusion,  with  a 
terribly  effective  cannonade  against  their 
ranks.  Then  the  troops  under  Beresford, 
hitherto  repulsed  and  disheartened,  rally- 
ing to  the  assault,  attacked  and  regained 
the  village,  drove  its  defenders  down  the 
hill  at  bayonet-point,  and  captured  their 
cannon.  This  decisive  chai^  at  once 
altered  the  aspect  of  affidrs,  and  nothing 
was  Idt  for  the  French  but  a  general  re- 
treat There  are  few  finer  instances  of 
mutual  reliance  between  officer  and  men, 
than  this  truly  British  exhibition  of  the 
gallant  52d;  and  very  few  where  it  has 
g^ned  so  signal  a  reward.  In  the  mean- 
time. Hill  had  crossed  the  Qave  above 
the  town,  and  ^ined  the  road  to  Pan; 
cutting  off  that  une  of  retreat,  and  threat- 
ening the  only  bridge  by  whicn  escape  was 
possible  to  the  enemy.  But  after  a  severe 
race,  in  which  our  active  adversaries  as 
usual  had  the  best  of  it,  this  vras  secured 
by  them;  and  holding  his  ground  with 
desperate  tenacity  among  the  broken 
ridges,  Soult  carried  his  beaten  forces 
with  admirable  skill  and  coolness  across 
the  river  at  the  Sault  de  Navailles,  losing 
six  guns,  and  four  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  prisoners.    This  com- 


parative impunity  is  partly  accounted  for, 
by  Wellington's  having  received  in  the 
action  one  of  the  two  wounds  of  Ms  life, 
from  a  grapeshot  on  the  thigh;  thus  igite- 
venting,  by  the  pain  it  gave  in  riding, 
that  unity  of  action  which  his  persoiud 
presence  would  have  secured,  and  which 
makes  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  army  of  as 
much  importance  as  their  defeat  on  the 
field.* 

Criticism  has  of  course  been  buay  as  to 
the  tactics  of  this  engagement;  particu- 
larly by  people  who,  like  ourselves,  fight 
*  ex  pott  facto '  batties,  and  undentaad 
marv^ously  little  about  the  matter. 
Some  contend  that  Wellington  ought  to 
have  been  beaten,  scientifically  spcaikiog, 
because  his  line  oi  battle  was  so  lamen- 
tably weak  in  the  centre,and  diseonneoted 
from  the  wings;  and  that  the  ultia-caation 
of  Soult  alone  saved  him.  Had  Soolt  been 
aware  that  behind  that  Roman  Camp — 
which,  from  his  erroneous  calcalations  as 
to  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  thoo^t 
concealed  a  strong  reserve — there  was  but 
a  handful  of  men;  and  had  he  pushed 
forward  the  strength  of  his  centre  against 
it  at  the  moment  of  his  temporary  triumph, 
he  must  have  divided  the  Britidi  army, 
and  held  either  portion  at  his  mercy  1  It 
really  looks  quite  alarming  ap<xi  paper ! 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Wellington, 
from  long  experience,  knew  hi^mao,  and 
dealt  with  him  accordingly.  He  knew 
that  extreme  caution  is  bek  met  by  un- 
hesitating  action,  and  moreover  he  knew, 
that  Soiut  would  require  greater  encou- 
ragement than  mere  supposition  to  nin 
his  head  against  that  iron  wall.  Although 
by  no  means  a  decisive  defeat,  inasmudi 
as  the  beaten  army  retired  in  good  order, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  showed  a  de- 
termined resistance  at  Aire,  still  the  vic- 
tory at  Orthez  must  have  had  a  prodigious 
moral  effect  upon  the  campaign. 

Levies  of  conscripts,  thought  for  the 
first  time  into  the  field,  were  taught  to 
respect  English  muscle  and  cold  steel, 
and  dispersed  in  all  directions  like  wise 
men  *  tured  of  war's  alarma'  Bordeaux, 
the  focus  of  Legitimist  intrigue,  was,  by 
the  retreat  of  Soult  upon  Toulouae,  laid 
open  to  the  advance  of  a  favouring  army; 
and  France,  after  dreading  a  retaliation 
torn  the  invaders,  found  that  it  had  no- 
thing worse  to  expect  than  protection  and 
profitable  dealing.  Eveiything  that  could 

*  Napoleon  said,  *the  secret  of  war  ig  to 
march  twelve  leagnes,  fight  a  battie^  and 
maroh  twelve  more  in  pnnoit.' 
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be  done  to  enforce  diadptine  was  carried 
into  effect  Manuiden  were  dealt  with 
as  banditti;  and  there  are  now  alife  in 
Rm  those  who  saw  two  sooondrels  ^not 
Biitishy  bat  Bmnswidiars,  we  are  glad  to 
ny)  'had  out '  befoijs  the  theatre  of  that 
place,  by  the  Duke's  orders,  and  sommarily 
AfS^^jHrnrencoura^erleaautresJ  Troops 
of  ra^^  led-coats  deloged  the  ooontij, 
foradously  hungry,  and  insatiably  thirsty; 
p^ng  their  way  with  French  gold  ooin^ 
in  the  English  camp  by  Wellington's 
order,  to  aroid  squabUes  about  exchange, 
and  thus  establishing  a  British  bank  of 
credit,  to  this  day  flounshing  and  unques- 
tioned. An  old  servant  of  his  country  in 
this  campaign,  after  half-a-century  more 
of  eorioe  in  the  war&re  against  disease 
sod  suffering,  speaks  to  us  yet  of  'that 
Ktlie  town  I>ax,  with  its  thermal  foun- 
tain, even  now  a  green  spot  in  memory, 
as  the  hayen  ef  reifnge  after  seven  years 
of  barbarism.' 

P^sonal  prowess,  too,  has  its  records  at 
Orthes.  Down  yonder  road,  by  the  river, 
a  British  cavalry  officer  of  the  staff  was 
caught  in  a  skirmish  without  his  sword. 
He  puUed  a  stake  out  of  the  hedge,  be- 
laboured a  couple  of  French  hussars  out 
of  their  saddles,  apd  was  continuing  the 
treatment  to  a  third,  when  an  unlucky  cut 
severed  his  weapon  in  twain. 

Another  staff  officer,  afterwards  a  noble 
duke  (EUchmond),  having  joined  a  regi- 
neot  in  command  of  a  oompany,  receii^ 
a  lesson,  in  the  shi^  of  a  bullet  through 
his  che^  that  taught  him  the  perils  of 
promotion  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Two  thousand  of  our  brave  country- 
men Ued  and  died  where  we  now  look  on; 
and  many  a  brave  heart, 

'Bidaandhoiae, 

Pnend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent/ 
lies  mouldering  in  the  earth  till  the  great 
trumpet  shall  sound  the  final  call 

l%e  race  yet  Hves  and  its  deeds  con- 
tinue; but,  though  dimmed  with  half-a- 
centoiT's  foigetfuhiess,  the  world  can  still 
>ffi>rd  to  look  back  with  wonder  and  pride 
<»  the  doings  of  that  little  band  of  war- 
now,  who,  rising  Mke  the  small  cloud  on 
the  hoTEon  of  France's  destiny,  dealt  here 
^last  of  the  heavy  stwAee  that  released 
Spain  from  the  strong  hand  upon  it,  and 
effectualljiiiTOded  a  land  'not  rashly  to 
•betoudied.' 

Among  the  great  events  which  at  this 
tone  crowded  wi^  such  rapidity  upon 
«Msh  other,  the  Fight  of  Orthez  has  per- 
haps taken  akss  prominent  position  than 


its  importance  deserved;  but  to  the  tra- 
veller who  at  this  day  passes  through  the 
centre  of  a  battle-field  in  which  eighty 
thousand  warriors  fought,  and  six  thou- 
sand fell,  there  is  surely  something  worth 
looking  upon  with  respect,  something  to 
call  up  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  brave. 

During  a  day's  excursion  through  the 
wild  gorge  approaching  Gavamie,  our 
party  encountered  a  veteran  of  Soulf  s 
army,  who  was  present  in  all  his  border 
fights,  and  is  still  ready  armed  at  all 
points  to  'fight  his  battles  o'er  again.' 
His  arguments  ran  somewhat  thus:  '  Our 
tactics  were  eminently  defensive,  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  frontier  war.  Poli- 
tical uncertainties  made  necessary  the 
withdrawal  of  our  armies  within  France, 
to  protect  our  honour  from  the  swarms  of 
intruding  nations  ^ho  insulted  her  by 
th^  presence.  We  merely  £aoed  about, 
and  beat  you  English  now  and  then  by 
the  way  ^pour  passer  le  tempsP  Had 
you  not  much  trouble  to  get  Bayonne? 
we  did  not  wish  to  keep  it;  why  was  it 
necessary  we  should,  when  we  must  have 
quitted  it  so  soon?  Nothing  but  over- 
powering numbers  saved  you  firom  dis- 
aster at  Orthez;  yet  you  call  that  a  vic- 
tory in  spite  of  the  £^e  we  made  you  at 
Aire  before  leaving  it  "^  rotcte"  a  few 
days  afterwards !  Then  at  Toulouse,  all 
the  world  knows  that  we  had  it  as  we 
wished  there,  and  retired  less  harmed 
than  yourselves!— at  our  next  stand  we 
must  have  destroyed  you  mtirely,  had 
not  the  fimperor  been  betrayed  by  assas- 
sins, who  stabbed  to  the  death  the  glory 
of  our  country.  My  general,  Soult,  was  a 
great  man,  a  very  good  soldier,  and  loved 
us  his  children  well  General  Wellington^ 
too.  was  extremely  good,  a  very  little  ^w 
ana  overcautious,  but  a  groit  general 
It  is  for  the  brave  to  understand  tiie  brave, 
and  acknowledge  the  one  the  other.' 

It  would  have  been  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  to  disturb  this  comfortable  dream 
of  a  life;  moreover  the  artillery  of  lan- 
guage on  the  ftitish  side  being  but  feeble, 
the  old  s(^dier  is  still  in  frill  possession  of 
his  theory  unharmed. 

Unprotected  Femdtes  in  Norway;  or^ 
the  Fleasantest  Way  of  TraveUing 
there,  passing  through  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  Crown  8vo,  296  pp.  Lon- 
don: Routledge.&  Co. 

A  PICTURE  or  COPSHHAOBR. 

It  was  the  King  of  Denmark's  birth- 
day^  but  that  was  not  necessary  to  make 
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Copenhagen,  fonnerly  despised,  now  ap- 
pear  a  city  of  palaces,  and  the  inhabitants 
a  people  to  wnom  money  was  no  object; 
so  elegant,  so  finished,  was  their  dress; 
so  grand,  so  overpowering,  was  the  width 
of  the  thorough&res.  The  carriages  we 
had  before  thought  rather  shabby,  now 
shone  in  our  eyes  like  the  Lord  Mayor's 
of  London,  and  when  the  king  came  paai 
in  one  drawn  by  eight  white  horses  with 
pink  noses,  what  a  country  is  Denmark  ! 
thought  we.  For  some  days  we  x»uld 
do  nothing  but  stare  in  at  the  shop- 
windows;  feeling  the  reaction  after  con- 
templating nature  for  so  long,  and  the 
difference  between  going  and  returning. 
Several  people  were  in  the  hotel  who 
had  been  to  the  c(Hronation  at  Moscow, 
and  were  full  of  descriptions  of  dazzling, 
but  rather  confused  splendour;  they 
seemed  to  have  been  at  everything,  and 
got  pushed  about  ^^erywhere,  while  their 
pockets  were  picked  of  course.  Twenty 
other  poor  creatures  arrived  with  nothing 
but  their  lives  saved,  from  the  wreck  <Sf 
a  vessel  which  had  struck  on  the  coast 
of  Jutland.  The  same  gales  had  crippled 
the  MaiquiB  of  Stafford's  yacht,  then 
lying  in  the  dock  under  repair. 

The  museums  .of  the  capital  now  be- 
came doubly  interesting,  as  containing 
relics  from  the  Scandinavian  countries 
with  which  we  had  made  ourselves  ac- 
quainted. A  look  M  the  *  Faedrelandet' 
newspaper  in  the  morning  will  tell  the 
hours  and  days  ibey  are  open  free  to  the 
public,  with  liieir  locality.  The  Museum 
of  Nort^iem  Antiquities  is  the  finest  thing 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  containing 
twentjr  apartments  with  recocds  in  kind 
of  the  Scandinavian  nations  from  the 
eaiiiest  ages.  Chiefly  from  warrion^ 
graves  have  these  illustrations  been  de^ 
rived;  besides  the  dog  and  horse  interred 
with  their  master  to  be  ready  f(Nr  him  in 
the  everlasting  halls^  his  arms,  hunting- 
weapons,  and  ornaments  wwe  also  lauL 
I  with  him,  and  by  the  very  ashes  of  the 
I  dead  the  living  are  now  reading  their 
I  history.  The  progress  of  civilisation  is 
;  clearly  marked.  At  first  all  weapons 
were  made  of  stone  and  flmt;  in  later 
graves  they  were  found  of  bronze;  in  the 
kst,  of  iron,  and  the  ornaments  of  fine 

gold  and  silver.  So  the  aotiquadans- 
ere  divide  the  earljr  .^orld  into  thifia 
'  ages,  that  of  stone,  of  bronzy  and  M. 
I  iron,  fine  solid  materials,  superior  to  the 
j  seven  fragile  ages  of  poor  mankind.  An- 
I   qeut  money  was  very  curious,  consisting  of 


winding  serpents  of  pore  gold  to  twiiM 
round  the  finger,  firom  which  the  owner 
broke  a  small  piece  for  pajrments.  Soma 
of  the  ornaments  were  pore  and  daAsic 
in  design;  one  was  a  thick  simple  cundefc 
of  finest  gold,  which  had  adorned  the 
head  of  a  fair  female  beloved  by  a  chief- 
tain. The  relics  of  a  people  to  irhoee 
ardour  for  liberty  and  resolute  character 
it  is  believed  that  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  constitutional  rights,  and  to  whose  en- 
terprise at  sea,  asserted  though  it  was  in 
pinu^,  is  traceable  the  spirit  of  their 
descendants  in  the  Briti^  navy,  mnst 
mterest  us  particularly,  and  with  very 
little  effort  of  the  imagination,  the  war- 
riors seem  to  rise  firom  their  cofiins  aroond, 
clad  in  their  rude  armour. 

Some  of  the  most  valud)le  and  the 
best  preserved  of  these  antiquities  have 
bera  found  in  peat-mosses;  many  in  Jut- 
land.    The  discoverers  are  obliged   to 
bring  them  to  the  museum,  and  receive 
the  full  vakie  in  money.    The  last  ar- 
rival was  the  shrond  of  Canute's  niece — 
at  what  could  that  have  heea  valued  ? 
In  the  upper  rooms,  golden  bridal  crowns, 
chains,  brooches,  rings,  and   drinking- 
cups,  with  whole  Tell^arken  and  other 
costumes,  were  (daced  ip  beautiful  chests 
of  carved  wood,  themselves  relics.    It 
was  curious  to  see  that  those  extraordi- 
nary peasant  brooches,  like  large  pie- 
dishes,  with  smaller  ones  hooked  all  roiuid, 
had  never  changed  their  form  since  their 
bkth-day  to  the  present  moment:  when 
this  shape  is  jew^ed  with  garnets,  it  ex- 
actly resembles  a  tart  with  tartlets.    To 
apeak  of  all  the  interesting  things  dis- 
played for  the  national  instruction  would 
be  to  name  each,  »&  they  have  been  most 
carefully  weeded.     May  you  hear   all 
about  them  some  day  from  ibe  fine  old 
picturesque  Professor  Tomson  himself^ 
who,  as  he  promenades  through  the  rooms, 
is  always  ready  to  answer  jany  question 
in  almost  any  language;  and  with  his 
long  white  hair,  large  shirt -frill,  and 
watch-chain,  is  a  worthy-looking  parent 
of  the  institutions  he  has  postered.  There 
are  besides  him  a  number  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  university,  with  salaries 
from  government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
plain all. 

The  £thn<^gr^hical  Museum,  in  an- 
ther building,  contains  collections  to  il- 
lustrate the  manners  and  habits  of  ail 
nations  which  do  not  bebng  to  our  Euro- 
pean family,  or  which  retain  cliaracter- 
istic  peculuirities.    It  commences  with 
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hose  who  are  nnacqiuuntod  with  either 
Mftals  or  litentnre;  continues  with  the 
xHintries   who  know  only  metals;  and 
iosea  with  those  who  have  the  know- 
edge  ci  both.    For  instance,  there  are 
ill  the  appurtenanoes  of  the  American 
[ndiaiis  in  one  department;  and  in  an^ 
slher,  the  dresses,  implements,  and  fiimi- 
tore  ui  the  Chinese,  with  modds  of  their 
ihips  and  houses  at  the  same  period. 
The  lAplanders,  huge  as  life  in  their 
seal -skin   dresses  and  tents,  give  the 
clearest  idea  of  their  ways,  without  the 
trouble  or  the  dirt  ol  a  Tisit  to  Lapland. 
The  Rosenberg  Palace  is  as  pretty  and 
quaint  inside  as  out:  in  one  part  are  the 
medal-rooms,  with  specimens  of  the  money 
of  all  nations;  in  the  other  part  are  relics 
cif  the  kings  of  ]>enmark  of  the  last  three 
or  four  centuries.    It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary idea  to  assemble  them,  and  a  novel 
way  of  reading  royal  domestic  history;  as, 
from  the  varied,  richness,  taste,  or  plain- 
neai  (^  the  fturniture,  gems,  arms,  and 
dothing  of  each  monardi,  an  insight  can 
be  had  into  his  character— even  the  por- 
tnita  of  some  fair  ladies  tell  tales.    A 
party  should  be  made  at  the  hotel  to 
visit  this  running  minoffe,  as  the  fee  is 
three  dollars  for  one  person  or  a  dozen, 
and  the  explanations  are  given  by  a  man 
of  superior  education;  Denmark  not  trust- 
ing sndi  a  tender  national  point  to  some 
old  being  in  its  dotage. 

In  the  Ohristianborg  Palace  is  a  pom* 
pous  disfday  of  pictures  and  frames,  out  of 
wbidi  it  is  very  troublesome  to  hunt  the 
good  ones.  Somewhere  else,  the  usual 
staffed  Inrds,  pendant  flying-fishes,  danc- 
ing baboons,  varnished  rhinoceroses,  and 
other  etceteras,  of  *  I  do  remember  an 
apothecary'  kind,  compose  the  natural- 
lustory  collection. 

Reserve  two  mornings  for  a  double 
risit  to  the  giant  of  all  the  Danish  lions, 
Tborwaldsen's  Museum,  and  on  Sunday 
go  agsin  to  see  the  ennobling  admiration 
^  all  classes  for  their  great  sculptor. 
Collected  into  a  Pompeian  building  suited 
to  their  clanic  style,  his  lovely  creations 
Btand  in  sweet  simplicity — Denmark 
adorned  by  Denmark's  child.  Forget  not 
that  in  the  quietest,  coolest  court  sleeps 
the  man  himself^  heneaih  a  plain  marble 
slab— Cor  who  would  dare  to  design  a 
monument  for  Thorwaldseni  The  ex- 
Jwior  of  the  building  is  covered  with 
™ooe8  of  most  original  conception,  show- 
ing his  welcome  by  his  countrymen,  in 
which  hosts  fuU  of  people  are  hurrying  to 


greet  his  landing;  all  is  bustle  and  ani- 
mation; the  heads  being  chiefly  portraits 
of  his  most  prominent  contemporaries; 
on  the  other  side,  the  whole  process  of 
removing  and  assembling  his  works  is  re- 
presented in  a  spirited  manner;  among 
them  his  JEsir  font-bearing  angel  waves 
her  hair  as  she  is  carried  aloft  by  four 
bearers;  and  a  sly  boy,  determined  to  be 
useful,  runs  alter  with  a  bust.  That 
font  is  in  the  Frue  Kirehe,  which  also 
contains  his  Ohrist  and  Twelve  Apostles. 
What  a  holy  thought  to  bring  a  child  to 
be  baptised  beneath  an  angel's  smile, 
which  seems  the  pledge  of  a  guardian 
spirit  through  life ! 

The  picturesque  and  quaint  part  of 
Copenhagen  has  taken  itself  to  the  good 
old  island  of  Amak.  There  stands  the 
Exdiange,  all  over  pointed  attic  windows, 
and  a  spire  of  twisted  dragoni^  tails;  on 
each  side  are  old-fashioned  houses,  a  quay 
with  bright  boats  and  full -trousered 
sailors  runs  in  front;  and  two  bridges 
constantly  crossed  by  coquetish  Amak 
maidens,  altogether  make  this  as  pretty 
a  picture  as  could  be  seen  in  any  town. 
The  immense  variety  of  costume  among 
the  women  is  charming,  and  gives  an  air 
oi  rusticity  to  Copenhagen,  which,  when 
coming  from  the  north,  consoles  one  for 
the  loss  of  the  eccentric  dresses,  and  is  a 
link  between  them  and  the  humdrum 
style  of  central  nations.  The  nurses  were 
splendidly  got  up  in  gold  cape  with  red 
streamers,  their  portly  figures  gathered 
into  velvet  bodices  with  full  short  sleeves, 
showing  arms  capable  of  carrying  the 
finest  twins.  The  gowns  of  bright  fur- 
niture-damask, with  border  of  showy 
chintz  inserted,  were  very  long,  hiding 
the  solid  ankles  and  pillars  required  to 
support  such  a  supers^cture.  To  have 
their  son  and  heir  borne  out  on  his  air- 
ings by  one  of  these  on  the  largest  scale, 
is  the  ambition  of  the  fashionable  ladies 
of  Copenhagen,  and  towards  mid-day  the 
show  of  nurses  on  the  ramparts,  all  vying 
with  each  other  in  dimensions,  makes 
one  of  the  moist  amusing  and  inflated 
sights,  quite  surpassing  the  hollow  tri- 
umphs of  crinoline  by  the  undeniable 
solidity  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  I  must 
not  forget  their  collars,  wondrous  things 
spreading  down  over  the  shoulders  in 
two  pet^  rather  like  that  article  of 
dress  as  represented  in  those  meek  black- 
paper  pictures  of  our  grannies,  of  which 
everybody  has  a  few  over  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  spare  bedroom.    As  for  the 
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maideiis  of  Amak,  they  are  complete 
ndnbows  edged  with  fringe,  and  lackilj 
are  fond  of  sweets;  for  when  we  bad  run 
ineffectaally  after  a  dozen,  to  get  one  to 
stand  still  and  be  sketched  in  detail, 
we  at  length  invdgled  an  unwary  one 
into  a  pastryoook's  shop,  and  plied  her 
with  tarts  till  her  brilliant  fao^mile 
was  transferred  to  tinted  paper.  They 
have  a  pretty  way  of  tying  their  shawls  be- 
hind with  the  point  in  front;  the  fsshion 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  as  we  hare  in 
England  been  wearing  ours  the  other 
way  tot  too  long  a  time;  and  if  norelty 
is  charming  in  everything,  in  dress  it  is 
positively  necessary.  Ladies  on  a  week* 
day  seemed  scarce  out-of-doors;  on  Sun- 
days a  number  were  walking  about;  and 
next  to  the  British  Isles,  I  saw  more 
pretty  ones  in  Copenhagen  than  any- 
where, having  the  nice  fr^h  complexion, 
thick  hair,  and  bright  dear  eyes  of  ideal 
country  girls— Phoebe  Dawson,  and  such- 
like.   Style  was  rare. 

The  churches  were  crowded  all  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  evening  spent  appa- 
rently in  the  same  way  as  in  France;  the 
gravest  men  adjourning  with  theur  &mi- 
lies  to  the  merry-go-rounds  of  Tivoli;  the 
king,  court,  and  fMhionables  to  the  opera. 

There  is  but  one  excursion  worth  tak- 
ing near  Copenhagen — a  seven  milea^ 
drive  to  the  royal  Thiergarten  or  park, 
where  timber  grows  as  finely  as  in  Eng- 
land, with  herds  of  deer  reposing  beneath 
the  shade.  This  place  is  the  hobby  of 
the  citizens,  and  they  hurry  all  strangers 
off  there  directly;  but  be  sure  to  choose 
a  clear  day,  breezy  if  possible,  for  to  tree- 
accustomed  eyes  the  real  beauty  of  the 
drive  consists  in  the  views  and  peeps  of 
the  Sound,  with  shipping  of  aU  kinds 
passing  down  that  aquatic  street,  and 
the  blue  coast  of  Sweden  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  winter  the  ice  is  covered  with 
marks  in  every  direction,  made  by  people 
sledging  acwaa  to  that  country  for  a  drive 
or  csdL  The  country-houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, peeping  from  gardens  abng  the 
road,  were  some  of  them  very  pretty;  it 
is  the  favourite  suburb,  the  great  point 
being  to  secure  a  view  of  the  sea,  as  a 
land-view  is  generally  an  unlimited  pro- 
spect of  windmills  all  turning  at  once^ 
making  one  giddy  to  look  at  it. 

To  visit  any  of  the  palaces  in  the 
neighbourhood,  except  as  specimens  of 
dull,  ill-kept  places,  is  waste  of  time. 
The  king  resides  veiy  quietly  in  that  of 
Fredrichsburg  with  the  Countess  Danner^ 


his  morganatic  wife;  merely  coming  to 
town  for  business,  as  his  own  princely 
relations  and  various  kingly  neighbours 
object  to  the  society  of  the  lady  on  ac- 
count of  her  antecedents.  She  was  a 
fiiscinating  milliner,  who  *took  in'  other 
people  besides  the  ladies,  and  her  gauzy 
establishment  catching  fire  one  evening, 
its  aerial  nature  caused  it  to  blaze  up  so 
very  brilliantly,  that  it  attracted  the  king 
in  person,  who  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
fiEur  mistress  prematurely  among  the 
flames.  He  could  do  no  less  than  offer  her 
another  residence,  and  she  diose  that  it 
should  be  in  the  palace— being  then  a 
clever  woman  of  about  forty.  She  has 
great  influence  over  the  old  easy-going 
king,  and  has  put  a  stop  to  all  coort- 
balte,  as  she  wishes  none  to  take  plaoo 
without  her  presence,  and  on  that  condi- 
tion there  would  be  a  slight  difficulty 
with  the  oorp9  diplomatique  to  begin 
with.  This  throws  a  dulness  over  the 
winter  gaieties  of  the  capital,  and  eoaie 
of  the  British  residents  told  us  confiden- 
tially, that,  with  the  exception  of  nunc, 
refined  amusements  were  in  a  ili^^tiy 
stagnant  state — talent  rath^  held  in 
terror.  The  merchants  are  tiie  people 
for  entertaining  handsomely,  and  they 
keep  up  the  circulation  of  Copenhagen, 
of  which  the  Danish  name,  *Ejdbeiihavn,' 
means  mer^ants^  harbour.  We  dined 
with  one  or  two  rich  funilies,  and  with  a 
gay  young  couple  who  had  been  married 
just  a  fortnight,  and  were  giving  their 
first  entertainment — as  the  Danes  gene- 
rally spend  their  honeymoon  among^ 
their  fnends.  Everything  at  table  was 
of  the  best  kind,  without  attempting  the 
overpowering  retinue  of  servants,  full- 
dress,  and  duplay  of  grand  English  par- 
ties. On  rising  from  the  meai,  all  the 
company  shook  hands  with  eadi  other. 
The  British  bankers  are  represented  by 
quite  a  model  man,  a  gentleman  of  good 
English  family,  settled  there,  and  married 
to  a  Danish  lady.  We  did  not  even  draw 
upon  him  for  the  traditional  i£lOO;  yet 
he  and  his  sons  ciceroned  us  most  agree- 
ably about  the  capital,  while  the  ladies 
received  us  into  the  funily  circle  in  a 
cosy  way,  delighting  in  the  accounts  of 
travels  which  they  thems^ves  were  far 
too  timid  to  attempt,  even  in  their  own 
country. 

The  prettiest  walk  we  took  was  to 
Torleby  church,  three  miles  o%  on  the 
island  of  Amak.  Immediately  on  leav- 
ing the  gates  of  the  town,  agrienltunl 
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ind  raral  life  b^;an.  Oomfortable  form- 
booses  (the  DaDish  (arms  are  comfortable, 
solid  buildings)  bordered  the  road,  and 
the  pretty  church-tower,  with  a  stepped 
roof  in  the  Flemi^  style,  rose  amidst 
massive  foliage.  It  was  Sunday;  the 
peasants,  ancient  Dutch  ookmistSy  were 
steadily  gathering  to  the  service— some 
on  foot,  and  those  from  a  distance  in 
quite  a  new  kind  of  vehicle,  a  large,  high 
wicker  phaeton,  holding  six  people,  and 
whidi,  with  two  horses,  had  a  dashing 
rustic  eifect.  Their  costumes  were  the 
same  they  had  brought  from  their  native 
Hi^land  hundreds  of  years  since,  only  re- 
newed in  material:  peacocks'  tails  when 
shut  up  bad  been  their  models  for  head- 
dresses. We  entered  some  forms  on  the 
way,  and  were  struck  directly  by  the  im- 
provement in  finish  on  the  Norwegian 
interiors— a  sitting-room,  with  curtains 
and  ornaments,  being  a  part  of  each 
boose.  Both  outside  and  inside  the 
booses  were  beautifully  clean,  and  some- 
times had  gardens;  but  I  was  sorry  to 
see  in  front  of  the  smaller  ones  an  un- 
fcagrant  heap  in  tasteless  proximity. 

When  service  was  over,  the  chmnch- 
yard  became  filled  with  peasants  bearing 
flower -offerings  to  the  graves  of  their 
lost  friends;  and  there  ooald  not  be  a 
more  g^tle  scene  than  tiiat  of  the  pic- 
tareeqoe  maidens  carrying  their  wreaths 
and  crowns,  and  dispersing  themselves 
among  the  thickly-shaded  paths— a  ray 
of  sonlight  sometimes  glancing  on  two 
young  heads  together,  as  they  bent  them 
over  a  sister's  mossy  bed.  This  was  a 
most  interesting  Sunday,  and  our  kind 
An^  -  Banish  friends  were  as  much 
pleased  as  astonished  to  hear  about  it  at 
dinner  afterwards,  as  if  we  were  telling 
of  some  distant  country;  for  the  ladies 
of  Copenhagen  do  not  walk  or  investigate 
much  themselves. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say,  that  teasing 
docoment,  a  passj^urt,  is  mnnecessary  for 
the  whole  of  this  journey,  being  only 
sometimes  asked  for  to  give  the  travellei's 
name,  and  a  visiting-card  answers  the 
same  purpose. 

After  climbing  to  the  sumnut  of  the 
round  tower,  1^  which  Peter  the  Great 
drove  six  horses,  and  whidi  is  now  en- 
riched with  Runic  stones  inserted  in  the 
walls;  and  after  a  few  evening  strdls  om 
the  Esplanaden,  or  fashionable  prome- 
imde,  we  said  ^K>d-by  to  Cop^hagea; 
retorniDg  another  way,  vui  rail  to  Ooradr, 
and  by  steamer  to  Flensburg— passing 


between  Ftinen  and  Langeland— an  ex- 
quisite voyage  amid  lovely  dotting  islands, 
whose  thick  woody  trimmings  dipped  into 
the  calm  waters  with  a  confidence  which 
showed  they  never  met  with  roughness 
there;  while  the  clustering  viUages,  sur- 
rounded by  highly  cultivated  fields,  were 
pictures  of  rami  prosperity.  The  homely, 
comfortable,  and,  I  must  say,  tiny  look 
of  everything,  was  soothing  after  the 
gigantic  scale  of  Norwegian  desolation; 
just  as  a  sweet,  feeling  disposition  is  to 
the  human  heart,  after  it  has  been  im- 
pressed with  awfdl  admiration  for  a  lofty 
mind. 

Flenabuig  Harbour,  which  was  frdl  of 
English  vessels,  has  a  small  fjord  of  its 
own,  SAd  was  brilliantly  lighted  with 
lamps  of  various  colours.  The  little 
Hotel  de  Copenhagen  had  good  things 
enough  ready  to  fortify  us  for  crossing, 
per  rail,  dreaiy  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
the  following  day,  over  a  country  of  such 
flatness,  that,  though  knowing  the  an- 
cient town  of  Schleswig  was  on  the  plain, 
we  could  not  see  a  vestige  (tf  it  A  rail- 
way was  a  real  blessing  here;  we  napped 
till  reaching  Altona,  and  were  awakened 
by  the  sudden  glare  of  gas,  the  first  since 
our  departure  from  this  same  station; 
and  dnving  into  Hambuigh,  whose  illu- 
minated iister  seemed  like  a  reversed 
firmament,  came  to  the  conviction  that 
all  fon  was  over  for  this  year,  and  now 
nothing  remained  but  to  go  home  to  Eng- 
ird, which  we  did  fi^ui  Berlin,  having  a 
pleasant  little  adventure  with  the  Queen 
of  Prussia  in  the  gardens  of  Potsdam, 
when  sketching  the  mill  of  Sans-Souci. 
Her  Mi^esty,  finding  us  to  be  English, 
was  most  pleasing,  aud  questioned  us 
with  interest  upon  the  novelty  of  two  * 
*  Unprotecteds'  exploring  Norway.  Stop- 
ping for  a  moment  at  Brussels,  to  pur- 
chase attire  of  the  last  foshion,  as  good 
there  as  in  Paris,  and  more  attainable, 
we  arrived  in  En^and  in  time  to  wear  it 
in  honour  of  merry  Christmas. 

HiOory  ^f  Modem  Eomeyfrom  the  Tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  (1453)  to  the 
Restoration  (1850)  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth.  8vo,  118  pp.  London:  Long- 
man k  Co.    1857. 

THE  P&OPAQANDA. 

Gregory  the  Fifteenth,  who  succeeded 
to  the  pontificate  in  1621,  founded  the 
college  *  De  Propagnnda  Fide,'  which  has 
since  been  so  infomous.    The  tiUe  of  this 
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society  was  originally  congregatio  deprO" 
jxtffanda  fide  (1622).  Those  who  are 
unaoqiiaiDted  with  Popish  arguments 
might  think  this  society  like  one  of  our 
Protestant  Bible  Societies.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  every  regular  Popish  so- 
ciety was  always  formed  in  secret  oomieo- 
tion  with  some  foreign  prince,  who  lent, 
or  was  prepared  to  lend,  it  an  army  of 
soldiers,  to  write  its  arguments  with  the 
£word  and  with  blood.  Branches  of  this 
society  for  propagating  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  were  established  in  several  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  countries  in  Europe.  It 
was  established  in  Piedmont,  where  to 
its  title  was  put  the  addition,  et  extir- 
pandii  hceretieis.  The  descendants  of 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  still  con- 
tinued in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
were  known  as  the  Yaudois.  They  clung 
to  their  ancient  religion  with  tenacity 
•equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  Paulicians. 
rSee  Hallam's  Mid.  Ag.,  Ch.  ix.,  Part  2.] 
The  propagating  and  also  extirpating  so- 
<nety,  accompanied  by  Roman  Catholic 
soldiers  from  France,  Piedmont,  and 
Switzerland,  perpetrated  three  massacres 
<1666, 1686,  and  1696)  on  the  Vaudois, 
who  were  again  nearlv  exterminated. 
But  though  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
still  ready  and  eager  to  destroy  men 
merely  because  they  differed  from  it  in 
their  religious  opinions,  yet  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  a  remarkable 
change  of  opinion  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  times  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  persecution.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion (1229)  the  heretics  had  no  friends 
except  the  Count  of  Toulouse;  but  on 
the  latter  occasion  Sweden,  England, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy  actively 
'  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  he- 
retics, and  even  the  tyrannical  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  of  France  thought  it  politic 
to  appear  on  the  side  of  the  injured. 

JSinai,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Soudan:  Wan- 
derinas  Around  the  Birth-place  of  the 
Prophet,  and  Across  the  Ethiopian 
Desert^  from  Sav}ahin  to  Chartum. 
By  James  Hamilton.  Crown  6vo,  414 
pp.    London:  Richard  Bentley. 

aOD  IS  WIT^  THB  PATIENT. 

One  seldom  passes  a  day  in  the  East 
without  being  reminded  half-a-dozen 
times,  that  *  Qod  is  with  the  patient,'  a 
comfortable  doctrine  of  Arab  piety  or 
laziness,  which  serves  to  excuse  or  justify 
every  delay.    You  engage  camels,  and 


at  the  time  appointed  they  are  not  in 
readiness;  you  seek  for  the  owner,  and 
probably  find  him  smoking  in  the  cofiee- 
shop  or  listening  in  the  market,  and  he 
tells  you  that  *  Qod  is  with  the  patient;' 
you  growl  out  a  few  angry  reproaches, 
and  the  friend  who  has  come  to  visit  yoa 
insinuates  that  you  are  in  too  great  a 
hurry — at  all  events,  *God  is  with  the 
patient'  At  last  you  start  up  in  a 
flutter  of  indignation,  and  go  to  vent 
your  complaints  to  the  authority  of  the 
phice,  Mudir,  Kashef,  Nazer,  whatever 
he  may  be  called;  he  receives  yoa  civilly, 
summons  the  offender,  expostuUtes  with 
him,  and  then  turns  to  you  with  the 
stereotyped  assurance,  that  *  Qod  is  with 
the  patient.'  I  am  sometimes  unchari- 
table enough  to  think  that  the  abundance 
of  this  virtue  which  Orientals  possess^ 
may  account  (br  the  scanty  share  of 
other  virtues  which  seems  to  have  fiallen 
to  their  lot 

rEEDINO-TIMB  IN  THB  DEBBRT. 

Our  night  station  was  a  terrace  of  sand 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tofts  of 
doom -palms,  many  of  them  festooned 
with  a  thick  but  delicate  drapery  of 
clematis;  along  the  fourth  side  ran  a 
streamlet  nourished  by  the  spring,  and 
over  it  large  hawks  continually  hovered, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  little  birds 
which  came  in  the  evening  in  vast  num- 
bers to  drink.  Our  camels  were  going 
to  sup,  the  first  time  they  had  enjoyed 
*a  r4;ular  meal'  since  our  departure. 
In  general  they  were  turned  out  on 
arriving  to  pick  up  what  they  could  find; 
to-night  probably  there  is  not  mudi 
nourishment  fit  for  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  must  therefore  be  fed. 
Our  guide  is  an  elderly  man,  the  least 
uncouth  of  our  camel  -  drivers;  he  has 
three  camels  in  the  caravan,  And  it  waa 
amusing  to  see  his  preparations  for  their 
evening^  entertainment  The  table- 
cloth, a  circular  piece  of  leather,  was 
duly  spread  on  the  ground,  on  this  be 
poured  the  quantity  of  durrah  destined 
for  their  meal,  and,  calling  Iiis  camels, 
they  came  and  took  each  his  place  at  the 
feast  It  is  quaint  to  see  how  each  in 
his  turn  eats,  so  gravely  and  so  quieUy, 
stretching  lus  long  neck  into  the  middle 
of  the  heap,  then  raising  his  head  to 
masticate  each  mouthful;  all  so  slowly, 
with  such  gusto,  that  one  would  swear  it 
was  a  party  of  epicures  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  one  of  Vachette'scA^tfcfaftfvre. 
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This  night  was  one  of  the  pleasant 
ones  we  pc^sed  on  this  journey.    We  lay 
stretched  on  carpets  before  the  tents,  and 
the  dry  wind  whistled  wildly  through  the 
tops  of  the  palms;  the  night  birds  of  prey 
were  screeching  from  among  the  bushes, 
coveting  perhaps  our  still  well-stored  hen- 
eoop;  the  chaoab  howled  in  the  distant 
bo^es,  while  the  flame  rose  in  flickering 
flashes  from  our  well-nourished  camp-fire. 
It  was  about  the  hour  when  at  home  the 
curtains  are  drawn  close,  the  bright  coal- 
fire  in  the  polished  grate  throws  out  a 
powerful  and  genial  heat,  round  which 
the  ready  circle  is  formed,  while  waiting 
the  summons  to  dine.    Perhaps  at  this 
moment  there  is  talk  of  the  wanderer. 
eoDJectures  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
occapation,  pity  for  his  exposed  situation, 
called  forth  by  the  shrill  gusts  which 
bowl  in  the  chimney,  and  the  heavy 
sleet  and  rain  which  are  battering  the 
windows.    The  soft  carpeting,  the  bril- 
liant lighting,  the  lazy  lounging-chairs  of 
the  drawing-room;  the  cloth  curtains, 
hot  plates,  and  iced  champagne  of  the 
dining-room,  are  certainly  not  his  portion; 
no  opera,  no  assembly,  will  occupy  his 
erenrng;  but  then  he  has  no  long  toilet 
to  make;  a  basin  of  water  from  the  brook 
is  all  that  he  requires,  and  in  the  white 
douds  blown  from  his  nargileh  he  sees 
many  a  distant,  perhaps  some  loved  object, 
with  whom,  communing  in  long  reverie, 
he  passes  pleasantly  enough  the  time  that 
must  elapse  before  he  hears  the  not  un- 
welcome announcement  that  dinner  is 
served.    One  dines  in  the  desert,  or  at 
least  contrives  to  persuade  one*s-self  that 
one  has  dined.    8oup  made  of  the  lamb 
begged  or  stolen,  I  am  still  uncertain 
which,  this  morning  at  the  weU;  dried 
v^tables  or  macaroni  form  a  garnishing 
to  the  bouilli,  a  brace  of  partridges  or 
katta'  (sand-grouse),  knodced  over  during 
the  day's  ride,  supply  a  salmi;  and  the 
lamb,  a  not  despicable  dish  of  cutlets  and 
a  roast  A  piece  of  gruydre,  one  of  the  few 
good  things  which  Switzerland  produces,  a 
few  glasses  of  wine,  of  which  one  is  econo- 
micid  in  a  journey  which  threatens  to  be 
three  times  as  long  as  was  intended  when 
laying  in  the  stores,  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
such  as  is  only  to  be  had  in  the  East, 
complete  a  dinner  which,  in  the  absence 
of  better,  seems  good;  and  alter  a  couple 
of  pipes,  a  light  and  refreshing  sleep 
under  the  canvas  roof  is  more  welcome 
than  the  lively  strains  of  the  orchestra,  or 
the  chilly  stuffiness  of  the  *  reception.' 


AN  ABAB  QBKTLllf  AK. 

On  our  arrival  at  Jidda,  Mr  Cole  had 
been  kind  enough  to  write  to  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca  at  Tayf,  to  obtain  leave  for  ua 
to  go  there;  we  being  unwilling  to  leavei 
Arabia  without  making  a  short  excursion 
into  the  interior.  After  an  interval  oC 
five  days  an  answer  was  received,  nob 
simply  granting  the  permission  we  had 
asked  for,  but  expressing  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  his  highness  to  receive  our 
visit;  he  desired  that  we  should  come  as 
his  guests,  and  promised  to  send  a  sherif 
to  accompany  us,  with  the  number  of 
camels  we  might  require  for  the  journey. 
This  excess  of  attention  could  be  attri- 
buted only  to  his  personal  consideration 
for  Mr  Cole,  whom  he  had  known  before 
his  appointment  to  Jidda,  and  who  has 
neglected  neither  this  nor  any  other 
means  of  strengthening  his  influence  with 
the  authorities.  On  the  day  fixed  by  the 
sherif  in  his  letter  the  dromedaries  ar- 
rived, and  we  received  a  message  an- 
nouncing the  visit  of  his  wakil  in  Jidda 
with  the  Sherif  Hamed,  one  of  the  two 
Kaimakans  of  Mecca,  who  was  to  act  as 
what  the  Persians  call  our  memindar.  He 
arrived  at  the  time  we  had  named,  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity  that 
imagination  can  conceive. 

A  very  dark  complexion,  as  far  removed 
firom  the  negro  swarthiness  as  from  the 
bright  Caucasian  hue,  to  which  the  red 
blc^  coursing  under  the  thin  transparent 
skin  gave  a  wonderful  vivacity,  finely 
chiselled  features,  regular  teeth  of  dazz- 
ling whiteness,  jet-black  pointed  beard 
and  moustaches,  large  lustrous  swim- 
ming eyes,  in  which  many  a  fair  lady 
would  love  to  see  her  image  reflected— • 
all  gave  to  his  head  a  rare  distinction. 
His  fresh  youthful  voice,  slim  form,  the 
delicacy  of  his  hands  and  feet,  his  quiet 
elastic  step,  like  that  of  a  racer,  all  bora 
witness  to  the  purity  of  his  descent.  I 
never  felt  less  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
my  belief  in  the  real  value  of  blood,  than 
when  in  presence  of  this  gentleman  of 
seventy  descents,  before  whose  nobility  the 
sovereigns  and  gentry  of  Europe  must 
hide  their  insignificant  antiquity.  The 
picturesqueness  of  his  costume  matched 
the  beauty  of  his  person.  Over  a  white 
caftan  he  wore  a  loose  cherry-coloured 
jubba;  round  his  waist  a  cashmere  shawl, 
in  which  was  stuck,  crossways,  a  large 
silver-sheathed,  curved  poniard,  called  the 
jambiah;  over  his  shoulder  a  sabre  was 
slung  by  silken  cords.    His  head  was 
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covered  by  the  yellow  and  red  kafiah, 
which  hung  down  behind,  and  was  fiisten- 
ed  to  his  head  by  a  wide  white  moslin 
torban,  over  tiie  sides  of  which  the  ends 
of  the  kufiah  were  thrown  up.  His  feet 
were  bare;  his  sandals,  like  those  of  a 
Boman  statue,  being  left  at  the  edge 
of  the  carpet  With  all  this,  his  man- 
ners were  so  coldly  quiet,  that  the  stiffest 
drawing-room  in  England  oould  have 
found  nothing  in  them  to  blame;  and 
I  confess  thi^  when  he  left  my  room 
after  the  first  meeting,  I  was  indSned  to 
wish  that  his  highness  had  sent  us  some 
less  hi^-bom  or  less  unbending  guide. 


The  HeifM  of  the  Famutead;  or,  Life 
in  the  Worsted  Diatricts  of  Yorkshire 
Twenty  Years  Ago,  A  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Orphan  Upton,'  &c.  Crown 
8yo,  320  pp.  London:  J.  Heaton  & 
Son. 

PABSOffS  FOB  THB  TIM B8. 

*  Come,  come,*  Mr  Sykes  obsenred,  *  let 
us  not  be  80  unwise  as  to  quarrel  I  can 
state  in  a  few  words  what  I  meant  by 
my  dum^  expression.  I  look  upon  it, 
friends,  that  employers  of  labour  have 
great  responsibilities.  That  they  owe 
much  to  their  **  hands."  Much  more 
than  the  wages  the**  hands ''earn.  They 
should  provide  means,  if  such  be  not  al- 
ready in  existence,  for  the  moral  im- 
provement and  religious  welfare  of  their 
work-people.  I  think  this  dutypresses 
on  us  with  peculiar  weight  We  are 
drawing  tether  a  large  mass  of  human 
beings;  some  of  them,  it  may  be,  from 
neighbourhoods  well  furnished  with  those 
means.  And  yet  there  is  here  but  the 
scantiest  provinon  for  their  moral  and 
religious  improvement  There  is  not  a 
settled  minister  in  the  village.  Now, 
what  I  meant  was,  that  if  we  oould  find 
a  suitable  man,  and  fix  him  here — a  man 
who  would  take  the  care  of  those  mat- 
ters— who  would  preach  and  visit  from 
house  to  house,  I  should  be  very  much 
pleased  indeed,  and  should  feel  that  we 
were  not  neglecting  our  duties.  What 
say  you  1' 

There  was  silence.  At  length  Mr 
Sparks  spoke. 

*  Do  you  expect  me  to  give  an  opinion, 
Mr  Sykes  r 

*  Of  course!    Why  not r 

*  Oh,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  diouldn't 
be  considered  as  bantering  you,  and  so 


be  instantly  expelled  firom  the  house. 
Well,  Fve  Just  to  say  that  I  decidedly 
object  to  the  firm,  as  a  firm,  attempting 
anything  of  the  sort.  In  ftct,  we  couldn't 
do  it,  because  Fm  Church  out  and  out 
As  to  you,  in  your  individual  capacities, 
seeking  out  a  good  man  to  look  after  the 
moral  and  religious  welfltfe  of  the  people, 
Tve  nothing  to  object  Although  I 
would  say,  if  Luther  won't  knock  me 
down,  that  you'll  have  to  travel  frur  be- 
fore you  meet  with  a  man  wholl  be 
likely  to  care  half  so  much  for  the  people's 
morals  as  the  people's  money.  Such  men 
aren't  abroad  eve^  day.' 

*Thafs  an  old  song,'  Mr  Bray  re- 
marked, *  which  men  stupidly  persist  in 
singing,  notwithstanding  that  every  day 
falsifies  it  a  hundred  times  over.  The 
difficulty  with  me  in  this  matter — lor 
Fve  thought  about  it  a  great  deal — is 
finding,  not  a  true,  right-hearted  man, 
but  a  man  suited  to  the  place  and  the 
times.' 

*The  question  of  suitability  is  some- 
thing, of  course.  Well,  now,  Bfr  Bray, 
about  this  said  suitability.  If  Luther 
there  will  withhold  his  fist,  Fll  have  a 
word  with  you  about  it  It  isn't  exactiy 
in  my  line,  Fm  aware;  for  Fm  not  a  di- 
vine, but  an  impudent  scapegrace,  with 
a  burden  of  sin  that  wouldn't  lie  lightly 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  Samson.  But  Fve 
thought  i^ut  it,  I  must  confess,  it  being 
just  now  a  rather  common  topic  in  certain 
quarters.  What  sort  of  parson,  now,  ia 
the  man  for  the  times,  in  your  opinion!' 

*  Why,  thafs  a  question  that  can't  be 
answered  in  a  few  sentences.  But,  as 
this  is  an  age  of  books  and  lectures,  of 
mechanics^  institutes  and  reading  socie- 
ties, depend  upon  it  an  illiterate  man 
has  no  chance.  Learning  is  the  thing 
thafs  wanted.  A  preacher  must  be  up 
in  grammar,  however  he  may  be  as  to 
grace.  His  mannas  must  be  perfect^ 
and  his  matter  original.  He  must  have 
a  good  style;  and,  to  please  some,  a  little 
starch.    And  then  •— — ' 

*Thatfll  do.  You've  hit  off  a  pretty 
unique  character.  Don't  spoil  it  Now, 
what  say  you,  Mr  Sykes)' 

*  I  think  earnestness  is  the  thing  thafs 
wanted;  and  I  would  just  say,  that  if 
you  know  anything  of  Parsons,  of  York, 
you've  my  ideal  of  a  minister.  The  great 
fault  of  our  age  is,  not  feeling  our  creeds. 
They  are  pretty  correct  in  a  general  way, 
but  they  are  dead  things.  Men  confess 
them,  but  are  not  moved  by  'em.    A 
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creed  should  be  like  an  eleetrical  ma- 
chine. It  should  gi^e  o£f  ihocks,  Mr 
PtfsoDS  makes  you  feel  tout  creed.  I 
ncTer  hear  him  when  hers  in  a  frenzy, 
but  I  feel  efo*  so  queer.' 

'MrBoverl' 

That  gentleman  had  just  begun  to  puff 
out  a  long  stream  of  smoke,  by  way  of 
preparing  for  his  turn.  He  watched  it 
for  a  second,  after  it  had  got  dear  of  his 
mouth,  as  if  to  ascertain  in  what  direc- 
tion it  was  about  to  steer,  and  then  re- 
plied— 

*In  my  opinion  we  want  men  who'll 
pat  down  all  *^newfongled  notions."  I 
don't  know  what  folks '11  get  to.  Thev're 
dJaoovering  planets,  and  finding,  they 
ay,  all  manner  of  things  in  ro<£s,  and 
b^uming  to  tell  some  sort  of  tales  about 
tlie  earth  having  listed  thousands  oi 
years  before  it  was  made.  Now  Fd  have 
oar  preaches  to  put  all  this  down.  I 
thhik  Abel  Morgan  will  yet  see  the  folly 
of  it  I  like  learning,  but  not  noTelty. 
If  I  know  anything,  true  scholarship  is 
learning  the  old,  not  the  new.  Bead 
languages,  and  so  on;  not  the  foolish 
fiocies  of  living  men.  Fd  have  all  new 
pluetB  put  down.  Those  we  have  are 
quite  enough.  And  I  wouldn't  have  men 
digging  in  the  earth — seeking  out  things 
that  don't  belong  to  usi  Let  the  age  of 
Uie  earth  alone.  Who's  lived  so  £ar  back 
as  to  send  word  down  that  ifs  so  old? 
Itfsall ' 

*Come,  Morgan!  Are  you  inclined  to 
give  an  opinion  r 

*  The  sort  of  ministecs  we  most  want 
at  this  day  are  such  as  will  be  fHendly 
with  the  masses,  lecture  for  them,  advo- 
cate their  just  rights,  reason  with  them, 
answer  in  a  kind  way  their  sceptical  ob- 
jections, and  afford  procrf  that  they  don't 
seek  so  much  to  sectionise  society,  as  to 
do  men  good.  People  don't  want  cant 
now.    They  want  sense.' 

*Well  now,  look  here,  gentlemen! 
What  a  divenity  of  opinions  1  By  ask- 
ing yon  to  express  your  views,  Fve  shown 
you,  I  toust,  the  impracticabUity  of  what 
our  friend  ^kes  suggested.  Tou  are  by 
no  means  agreed  amongst  yourselves  as 
to  the  sort  of  parson  best  adapted  to  the 
times.  How  then  is  it  likely  that  you'll 
be  able  to  act  in  concert!  Each  of  you, 
like  many  others,  assumes  that  the  man 
whom  he  Hkes  best,  with  whose  modes  of 
thought^  expression,  ways,  he  has  most 
sympathy,  is  the  man  for  the  age.  Our 
friend  &ay,  poasessing  a  smattering  of 


learning,  most  needs  have  an  educated 
ministry.  More  colleges  and  professors, 
rounded  periods  and  flashing  figures,  is 
his  cry.  Then  you,  Mr  Sykes,  want  ear- 
nestness. Fire,  and  passion,  and  damna- 
tion !  Something  to  keep  a  fellow  alive 
in  the  pew  I  You  would  have  the  brim- 
stone bag  thrown  at  him,  and  a  touch  of 
the  choke-damp  of  the  pit  dashed  into 
his  nostrils  I  ThaVs  what  you  would  be  at 
evidently.  Then  Bower  there  would 
have  a  dass  of  jHreachers  who'd  be  sure 
and  put  down  every  new  thing.  Power- 
looms,  to  wit,  Bower.  Who'd  be  sure 
ai:^  smash  those  parts  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem with  which  we  don't  happen  to  be 
acquainted,  lest  by  revolving  into  view  they 
should  give  rise  to  the  cry  of  something 
new.  Who'd  be  sure,  in  short,  and  put  their 
foot  on  truth.  An  order  of  men,  by  the 
by,  which  the  world  in  past  ages  has  by 
no  means  lacked,  and  hardly  lacks  at 
this  day.  Morgan  would  have  a  mini- 
stry for  the  masses.  All  who  don't  hap- 
pen to  bek>ng  to  the  swinish  multitude 
he  would  leave  to  perish.  A  just  doom, 
doubtless.  He  would  have  the  ministry 
seek  on  the  platform  what  they're  not  al- 
lowed to  command  in  the  pulpit — ^namely, 
applause.  He  would  have  them  lecture 
on  profitless  topics,  and  spend  their  time 
in  trying  to  answer  vain  questions,  and 
all  in  order  to  get  men  to  tolerate  them, 
when  they  should  venerate  them;  to  pay 
attention  to  thdr  message,  when  it  ought 
to  command  it 
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THB  OBBAT  XODSBff  HOAX. 

Has  the  modem  world  no  hoax  of  its 
own,  answering  to  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries of  Qredan  days  ?  Oh  yes,  it  faAS. 
I  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  andent 
worid;  and  it  would  grieve  me  if  such  a 
world  could  be  shown  to  have  beaten  us 
even  in  the  quality  of  our  hoaxes.  I  have 
also  a  vary  bad  opinion  of  the  modem 
world.  But  I  daresay  that  in  fifty  thou- 
sand years  it  will  be  considerably  im- 
proved; and,  in  the  meantime,  if  we  are 
not  quite  so  good  or  so  clever  as  we  ought 
to  be,  yet  stiD  we  are  a  trifle  better  tfa^ 
our  ancestors;  and  I  hope  we  are  up  to  a 
hoax  any  day.    A  man  must  be  a  poor 
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creature  that  can't  lend  a  hand  to  a  hoax. 
For  two  centuries  we  have  had  a  first-rate 
one;  and  its  name  is  Freemasonry,  Do 
you  know  the  secret,  my  reader?  Or 
shall  I  tell  you  ?  Send  roe  a  considera- 
tion, and  I  will.  But  stay,  the  weather 
being  so  fine,  and  philosophers,  therefore, 
so  good  tempered,  I'll  tell  it  you  for  no- 
thing; whereas,  if  you  become  a  mason, 
you  must  pay  for  it  Here  is  the  secret. 
When  the  novice  is  introduced  into  the 
concUve  of  the  Freemasons,  the  grand- 
master looks  very  fierce  at  him,  and  draws 
his  sword,  which  makes  the  novice  me- 
lancholy, as  he  is  not  aware  of  having- 
had  time  as  yet  for  any  profaneness;  and 
fancies,  therefore,  that  somebody  must 
have  been  slandering  him.  Then  the 
grand-master,  or  his  deputy,  cites  him  to 
the  bar,  saying,  *  What's  that  you  have  in 
your  pocket  1 '  To  which  the  novice  re- 
plies, '  A  guinea.' — *  Anything  more  ? ' — 
'Another  guinea,' — 'Then,*  replies  the 
official  person,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
'fork  out.'  Of  course,  to  a  man  coming 
sword-in-hand,  few  people  refuse  to  do 
that.  This  forms  the  first  half  of  the 
mysteries;  the  second  half,  which  is  by 
much  the  more  interesting,  consists  en- 
tirely of  brandy.  In  fact^  this  latter 
mystery  forms  the  reason,  or  final  cause, 
for  the  elder  mystery  of  the  Forking  out, 

JOSEPH  ADT. 

Joseph  Adv  was  a  useful  public  ser- 
vant, although  in  some  degree  a  disr^ 
putable  servant;  and  through  half  a  gene- 
ration ^say  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  in 
these  days)  a  purveyor  of  fun  and  hila- 
rity to  the  great  nation  of  newspaper- 
reiMlers.  His  line  of  business  was  this:— 
Naturdly,  in  the  case  of  a  funded  debt 
so  vast  as  ours  in  Great  Britain,  it  must 
happen  that  very  numerous  lodgments  of 
sums  not  large  enough  to  attract  atten- 
tion, are  dropping  into  the  list  of  divi- 
dends with  no  apparent  claimant  every 
fortnight.  Death  is  always  at  work  in 
removing  the  barriers  between  ourselves 
—whoever  ^^  ourselves  may  happen  to 
be— and  claims  upon  the  national  debt 
that  have  lost  (p^haps  long  ago)  their 
original  owners.  The  reader,  for  instance, 
or  myself,  at  this  very  moment,  may  un- 
consciously have  succeeded  to  some  lapsed 
claim,  between  which  and  us  five  years 
ago  there  may  have  stood  thirty  or  forty 
claimants  with  a  nearer  title.  In  a  na- 
tion so  adventurous  and  given  to  tra- 
velling as  ours,  deaths  abro»d  by  fire  and 


water,  by  contagious  disease,  and  by  the 
dagger  or  the  secret  poison  of  the  assaasin 
(to  which  (^  all  nations  ours  is  most  ex- 
posed, from  inveterate  habits  of  generous 
unsuspecting  confidence),  annuity  dear 
o£f  a  large  body  of  obscure  daunants, 
whose  daims  (as  being  not  oon^icuous 
from  their  small  amount)  are  silently  as 
snow-fiakes  gathering  into  a  vast  fund  (tf 
I  recollect,  forty  millions  sterling)  of 
similar  noiseless  accumulations.  When 
you  read  the  periodical  list  published  by 
authority  of  the  countless  artides  (often 
yaluable)  left  by  the  owners  in  public  car- 
riages, out  of  pure  foigetfuln^s,  to  the 
mercy  of  chance,  or  of  needy  public  ser- 
vants, it  is  not  poasible  that  you  should  be 
surprised  if  some  enterprising  country- 
man, ten  thousand  miles  firom  home, 
should  foi^et  in  his  last  moments  some 
deposit  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  British  Funds.  In  such  a 
case,  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  for  the 
reader  and  myself  that  some  person  prac- 
tised in  such  researches  should  take  charge 
of  our  interests,  watch  the  future  fortnnes 
of  the  unadvertised  chum,  and  note  the 
steps  by  which  sometimes  it  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  to  our  own  door.  Now,  such 
a  vicarious  watchman  was  Joseph  Ady. 
In  discharge  of  his  self-assumed  duties, 
he  address^  letters  to  all  the  world.  He 
communicated  the  outline  of  the  caae; 
but  naturally  stipulated  for  a  retaining 
fee  (not  mudi,  usually  twenty  shillings), 
as  the  honorarivm  for  services  past  uid 
coming.  Out  of  five  thousand  addreasees^ 
if  nine-tenths  declined  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  his  letters,  tbe^remaining  tentii 
secured  to  him  £500  annually.  Gradu- 
ally be  extended  bis  correspondence  to 
the  Continent.  And  general  merrimoit 
attended  his  continual  skirmishes  witii 
police-offices.  But  this  lucrative  trade 
was  at  last  ungenerously  stifled  by  a  new 
section  in  the  Post-Office  Bill,  whidi 
made  the  writer  of  letters  that  were 
refused  liable  for  the  postage.  That 
legislative  blow  extinguished  simoltane- 
oosly  Adyism  and  Ady, 

WICKED  WILL  WHISTOir. 

In  this  age,  when  Swift  is  so  little  read, 
it  may  be  requisite  to  expUun  that  Swift 
it  was  who  fastened  this  epithet  of  vndted 
to  Will  Whiston;  and  the  humour  of  it 
lay  in  the  very  incongruity  of  the  epithet; 
for  Whiston,  thus  fetched  as  a  luroffi- 
l^te,  was  worn  to  the  bone  by  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  consdence  too  scmpuloas:  he 
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was  anything  but  wicked,  being  pedantic, 
crazy,  and  fantastical  in  virtue  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  that  must  have  been 
aiioere,  as  it  neither  brought  nor  pro- 
mised anything  but  ruin.  He  ruined  his 
wife  and  famUj,  he  ruined  himself  and 
all  that  trusted  in  him,  by  crotchets  that 
he  never  could  explain  to  anj  rational 
nan;  and  by  one  thing  that  he  never  ex- 
plained to  himself,  which  a  hundred  years 
after  I  explained  very  dearly — namely, 
that  all  his  heresies  in  religion,  all  his 
crazes  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  in  casu- 
istical morals,  and  even  as  to  the  discovery 
of  the  longitude,  had  their  rise,  not  (as  his 
friends  thought)  in  too  much  conscienti- 
ousness and  too  much  learning,  but  in  too 
little  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  In  his  Auto- 
biography he  has  described  his  own  crazi- 
ness  of  stomach  in  a  way  to  move  the 
grayest  reader's  laaghter,  and  the  sternest 
readei's  pity.  Eveiybody,  in  fact,  that 
knew  his  case  and  history,  st&red  at  him, 
derided  him,  pitied  him,  and  in  some  de- 
gree respected  him.  For  he  was  a  man 
of  eternal  self-sacrifice,  and  that  is  always 
venerable;  he  was  a  man  of  primitive 
unworldly  sincerity,  and  that  is  always 
lovely:  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other 
'were  associated  with  so  many  oddities  and 
absnrdities,  as  compelled  the  most  equi- 
table judge  at  times  to  join  in  the  general 
laughter.  He  and  Humphrey  Bitton, 
who  both  held  official  stations  as  mathe- 
matbans,  and  were  both  honoured  with 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
bad  both  been  candidates  for  the  parlia- 
mentary prize  as  discoverers  of  the  lon- 
gitnde,  and,  naturally,  both  were  found 
^^ng,  which  furnishes  the  immediate 
theme  for  Swiff  s  savage  ridicule: — 

*  The  loDgitade  mist  on 
By  wicked  Will  Wbiston; 
And  not  better  hit  on 
By  good  Master  Ditton; 
Sing  WhistoQ,  sing  Ditton.' 

After  which  Swift  grows  too  atrociously 
Swiftian  for  quotation. 

WHO  AND  WHAT  IS  HILT05  ? 

Before  we  notice  these  two  cases  of 
Milton,  first  of  all  let  us  ask— Who  and 
what  is  Milton  1  Br  Johnson  was  furi- 
ously UMjensed  with  a  certain  man,  by 
trade  an  author  and  manufacturer  of 
books,  wholesale  ^nd  retail,  for  introduc- 
ing Milton's  name  into  a  certain  index, 
under  the  letter  M,  thus—*  Milton,  Mr 
John.'  That  Mister^  undoubtedly,  was 
bard  to  digest.    Yet  very  often  it  hap- 

Voi.  XXVI. 


pens  to  the  best  of  ns — ^to  men  who  are 
far  enough  from  *  thinking  small  beer  of 
themselves' — that  about  ten  o'clock  a.m., 
an  official  big-wig,  sitting  at  Bow  Street, 
calls  upon  the  man  to  account  for  his 
tf^TMs  of  the  last  night,  for  his  feats  ui 
knocking  down  lamp-posts,  and  extin- 
guishing watchmen,  by  this  ugly  demand 
of — *  Who  and  what  are  you,  sir  ?  *  And 
perhaps  the  poor  man,  sick  and  peniten- 
tial for  want  of  soda-water,  really  finds  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  replying  satis- 
factorily to  the  worthy  beei^s  apostrophe. 
Although,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  oveninfr, 
should  the  culprit  be  returning  into  the 
country  in  the  same  coach  as  his  awful 
interrogator,  he  might  be  very  apt  to 
look  fierce,  and  retort  this  amiable  in- 
quiry, and  with  equal  thirst  for  know- 
ledge to  demand,  *  Now,  sir,  if  you  come 
to  that,  who  and  what  are  you  ? '  And 
the  beek  in  his  turn,  though  so  apt  to 
indulge  his  own  curiosity  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  might  find  it  very  difficult 
to  satisfy  that  of  others. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  authors; 
and  to  great  authors  beyond  all  others. 
So  accustomed  are  we  to  survey  a  great 
roan  through  the  cloud  of  years  that  has 
gathered  round  him — so  impossible  is  it 
to  detach  him  from  the  pomp  and  equi- 
page of  all  who  have  quoted  him,  copied 
him,  echoed  him,  lectured  about  him, 
disputed  about  him,  quarrelled  about 
him,  that  in  the  case  of  any  Anacharsb 
the  Scythian  coming  amongst  ns — any 
savage,  that  is  to  say,  uninstructed  in  our 
literature,  but  speaking  our  language, 
and  feeling  an  intelligent  interest  in  our 
great  men — a  man  could  hardly  believe 
at  first  how  perplexed  he  would  feel — 
how  utterly  at  a  loss  for  any  adequate 
answer  to  this  question,  suddenly  pro- 
posed— '  Who  and  what  was  Milton  ? ' 
That  is  to  say,  what  is  the  place  which 
he  fills  in  his  own  vernacular  literature  ? 
what  station  does  he  hold  in  universal 
literature  ? 

I,  if  abruptly  called  upon  in  that  sum- 
mary fashion  to  convey  a  cofMnmmraU 
idea  of  Milton,  one  which  might  at  once 
correspond  to  his  pretensions,  and  yet  be 
readily  intelligible  to  the  savage,  should 
answer  perhaps  thus: — Milton  is  not  an 
author  amongst  authors,  not  a  poet 
amongst  poets,  but  a  power  amongst 
powers;  and  the  *  Paradise  Lost '  is  not 
a  book  amongst  books,  not  a  poem 
amongst  poems,  but  »  central  force 
amongst  forces. 

Q 
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The  Myth  cf  Hiawatha,  and  other  Oral 
Legende,  Mt/tliolo^  and  Allegoric^  of 
the  North  American.  Indians,  By 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  LL.D.  Small 
8vo,  344  pp.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. 

CHILEELI,  OB  THB  RED  LOYEB. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  warrior 
on  the  banksof  Lake  Superior  whose  name 
was  Wawanosh.  He  was  the  chief  of  an 
ancient  fjEunily  of  his  tribe,  who  had  pre- 
served the  line  of  chieftainship  unbroken 
for  a  remote  time,  and  he  consequently 
cherished  a  pride  of  ancestry.  To  the  re- 
putation of  birth  he  added  the  advantages 
of  a  t«^  and  commanding  person,  and  the 
dazzling  qufldities  of  personal  strength, 
courage,  and  activity.  His  bow  was  noted 
for  its  size,  and  the  feats  he  had  performed 
with  it.  His  counsel  was  sought  as  much  as 
bis  strength  was  feared,  so  that  he  became 
to  be  equally  regarded  as  a  hunter,  a  wai> 
nor,  and  a  counsellor.  He  had  now  passed 
the  meridian  of  his  days,  and  the  term 
Akk-se-waizeb — i.^,  one  who  has  been 
long  on  the  earth— was  applied  to  him. 

Such  was  Wawanosh,  to  whom  the 
united  voice  of  the  nation  awarded  the 
first  place  in  their  esteem,  and  the  highest 
authority  in  council.  But  distinction,  it 
seems,  is  apt  to  engender  haughtiness  in 
the  hunter  state  as  well  as  civilised  life. 
Pride  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  clung 
with  tenacity  to  the  distinctions  which  he 
r^arded  as  an  inheritance. 

Wawanosh  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
had  now  lived  to  witness  the  budding  of 
the  leaves  of  the  eighteenth  spring.  Her 
fother  was  not  more  celebretedfor  hisdeeds 
of  strength  than  she  for  her  gentle  virtues, 
her  slender  form,  her  full  beaming  hazel 
eyes,  and  her  dark  and  flowing  hair. 

*  And  through  her  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  bat 

speak. 
The  Bunbara  blood  Buffosed  her  neck,  and 

threw 
O'er  her  brown  clear  skin  a  lucid  hue. 
Like  ooral  reddening  through  the  darkened 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  orimaon  cave.' 

Her  hand  was  sought  by  a  young  man 
of  humble  parentage,  who  had  no  other 
merits  to  recommend  him  but  such  as 
might  arise  from  a  tall  and  commanding 
person,  a  manly  step,  and  an  eye  beaming 
with  the  tropical  fires  of  youth  and  love. 
These  were  sufficient  to  attract  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  daughter,  but  were  by 
DO  means  satialEU^ry  to  the  father,  who 


sought  an  alliance  more  smtable  to  the 
rank  and  the  high  pretensions  of  hit  fa- 
mily. 

*  Listen  to  me,  young  man,*  he  replied 
to  the  trembling  hunter,  who  had  soi^ht 
an  interview,  'and  be  attentive  to  my 
words.  Tou  ask  me  to  bestow  upon  you 
my  daughter,  the  chief  solace  of  my  age, 
and  my  choicest  gift  from  theMaster  of  Life. 
Others  have  asked  of  me  this  boon,  who 
are  as  young,  as  active,  and  as  ardent  as 
yourself.  Some  of  these  parsons  have  had 
better  claims  to  become  my  son-in-law. 
Have  you  reflected  upon  the  deeds  which 
have  raised  me  in  authority,  and  made 
my  name  known  to  the  enemies  of  mj 
nation  ?  Where  is  there  a  diief  who  is 
not  proud  to  be  conndered  the  friend  of 
Wawanosh  1  Where,  in  all  the  land^  is 
there  a  hunter  who  has  excelled  Wawa- 
nosh ?  Where  is  there  a  warrior  who  can 
boast  the  taking  of  an  equal  niunber  of 
Bcalpsi 

*  And  what,  young  man,  have  you  to 
boast?  Have  you  ever  met  your  enemies 
in  the  field  of  battle?  Have  you  ever 
brought  home  a  trophy  of  victory  1  Hafe 
you  ever  proved  your  fortitude  by  sofier- 
ing  protra!cted  pain,  enduring  continued 
hunger,  or  sustaming  great  fatigue  1  Is 
your  name  known  beyond  the  humble 
limitsof  your  native  village?  Qo,  then, 
young  man,  and  earn  a  name  for  joorseH 
It  is  none  but  the  brave  that  can  ever 
hope  to  claim  an  alliance  with  the  hoose 
of  Wawanosh.  Think  not  my  warrior 
blood  shall  mingle  with  the  humble  mark 
of  the  Awaseey  [catfish]. 

The  intimidated  lover  departed,  bat  he 
resolved  to  do  a  deed  that  would  render 
him  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  Wawano^, 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  called  together 
several  of  his  young  companionaand  equaU 
in  years,  and  imparted  to  them  his  design 
of  conducting  an  expedition  against  the 
enemy,  and  requested  their  assistance. 
Several  embraced  the  proposal  immedi- 
ately; others  were  soon  brought  to  acqui- 
esce; and,  before  ten  suns  set,  he  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party 
of  young  warriors,  aU  eager,  like  himself 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  battle.  Eieh 
warrior  was  armed,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  period,  with  a  bow  and  a  qui- 
ver of  arrows,  tipped  with  flint  or  jasper. 
He  carried  a  mffm  or  wallet,  provided  with 
a  small  quantity  of  parched  and  poooded ; 
com,  mixed  with  pemmican  or  maple 
sugar.  He  was  furnished  with  a  pugga- 
maugun,  or  war-club  of  hard  weed,  &a* 
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teoed  to  a  girdle  of  deer-skin,  and  a  stone 
or  copper  knife.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
ouried  the  ancient  shemagun,  or  lanoe,  a 
ssooth  pole  about  a  fiithom  in  length, 
with  a  javelin  of  flint,  firmly  tied  on  with 
deei^s  sinews.  Thus  equipped,  and  each 
wrior  painted  in  a  manner  to  mit  his 
&ocy,  and  ornamented  with  appropriate 
feathers,  they  repaired  to  the  spot  a|>- 
pointed  for  the  war-dance. 

A  leTel,  grassy  plain  extended  for  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  lodce  of  Wawanosh  along 
the  lake  shore.  Lodges  of  bark  were  pro- 
ouKaously  interspersed  over  this  green, 
aad  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  trms,  or 
a  solitaiy  tall  pme.  A  belt  of  yellow  sand 
skirted  the  kke  shore  in  front,  and  a  tall, 
thidc  forest  formed  the  background.  In 
the  centre  of  this  plain  stood  a  high  shat- 
tered pine,  with  a  dear  space  about,  re- 
nowned as  the  scene  of  the  wai^dance 
time  out  of  mind.  Here  the  youths  as- 
sembled, with  their  tall  and  graceful 
leader,  distinguished  by  the  feathers  of 
the  bald  eagle,  which  he  wore  on  his  head. 
A  bright  fire  oC  pinewood  biased  upon 
the  green.  He  led  his  o^en  several  times 
ttoond  this  fire,  with  a  measured  and 
solemn  chant.  Then  suddenly  halting, 
the  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the  dance 
immediately  b<^an.  An  old  man,  sitting 
it  the  head  of  the  ring,  beat  time  upon 
the  dram,  while  several  ^  the  elder  war- 
rion  shook  their  rattles,  and  *  ever  and 
anon'  made  the  woods  re-echo  with  their 
yells.  Each  warrior  chanted  alternately 
the  verse  of  a  song,  of  which  the  words 
SBoeraUy  embraoed  some  prominent  idea, 
often  repeated. 

*  The  eagles  scream  on  high, 

They  ^et  their  forked  beaks; 
Baise-Hraise  the  battle-cry, 
'Tis  hsmt  our  leader  seeks.* 

Thos  they  continaed  the  dance,  till  each 
had  introduced  his  verse,  with  short  in- 
termissions, for  two  successive  days  and 
ni^ts.  Sometimes  the  village  seer,  who 
led  the  ceremony,  would  embrace  the  oc- 
casion of  a  pause,  to  address  them  with 
vwds  of  encouragement,  in  a  prophetic 
voice  and  air,  suited  to  raise  their  voices. 

'  In  the  dreamy  hours  of  night 
I  beheld  the  bloody  ^t. 
At  vedined  upon  my  bed, 
HqIt  vitions  erown'd  my  head; 
High  our  goaidian  qnrit  bright 
Stood  above  the  dreadful  fight; 
Beaminff  eye  and  daxsliiig  brand 
01eam*d  upon  my  chosen  band, 
While  a  black  and  awful  shade 
O'erlhe  fiuthlesa  fbemen  spread. 


Soon  they  waver'd,  sunk,  and  fled. 
Leaving  wounded,  dying,  dead. 
While  mv  ^lant  warriors  hish 
Waved  their  trophies  in  the  sky.' 

At  every  recurrence  of  this  kind,  new 
energy  was  infused  into  the  dance,  and  the 
warrion  renewed  their  gesticulations,  and 
stamped  upon  the  ground,  as  if  they  were 
trampling  their  enemies  under  their  feet 
At  length  the  prophet  uttered  his  final 
prediction  of  success;  and  the  warrion 
drooping  o^  one  by  one,  firom  the  fire, 
took  their  way  to  the  place  appointed  for 
their  rendezvous,  on  the  confines  o(  the 
enemy's  countiy.  The  leader  was  not 
among  the  last  to  depart,  but  he  did  not 
leave  the  village  without  seeking  an  in- 
terview with  the  daughter  of  Wawanosh. 
He  disdoeed  to  her  his  firm  determinaticn 
never  to  ratum,  unless  he  could  establish 
his  name  as  a  warrior.  He  told  her  of 
the  pangs  he  had  fdt  at  the  bitter  re- 
poaches  of  her  father,  and  declared  that 
his  soul  spumed  the  imputation  of  effe- 
minacy and  cowardice  implied  by  his  lan- 
guage. He  averred  that  he  could  never 
be  happy  until  he  had  proved  to  the  whde 
tribe  the  strength  of  his  heart,  which  is 
the  Indian  term  for  courage.  He  said 
that  his  dreams  hdd  not  been  propitious, 
but  he  should  not  cease  to  invoke  the 

Sower  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  repeated 
is  protestations  of  inviolable  attachment, 
which  she  returned,  and,  pledging  vows  of 
mutual  fidelity,  they  parted. 

That  parting  proved  final.  All  she 
ever  heard  from  her  lover  alter  this  inter- 
view was  brought  by  one  of  his  successful 
warriors,  who  said  that  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  most  heroic  bra- 
very, but^  at  the  cloae  of  the  fight,  he  had 
received  an  arrow  in  his  broast  The 
enemy  fied,  leaving  many  of  their  war- 
rion dead  on  the  field.  On  examining 
the  wound,  it  was  perceived  to  be  beyond 
their  power  to  cure.  They  carried  him 
towards  home  a  day's  journey,  but  he 
languished,  and  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends.  From  the  moment  the 
report  was  received,  no  smDe  was  ever 
seen  in  the  once  happy  lodge  of  Wawa- 
nosh. His  daughter  pined  away  by  day 
and  by  night  Tean,  sighs,  and  lamen- 
tation were  heard  continually.  Nothing 
could  restore  her  lost  serenity  of  mind. 
Persuasives  and  rqproofe  were  alternately 
employed,  but  employed  in  vain.  She 
wouhl  seek  a  sequestered  qxit,  wh^re  she 
would  sit  under  a  shady  tree,  and  sing  her 
mournful    laments  for  boon  together. 
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Passages  of  these  are  yet  repeated  by  tra- 
dition. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  small  bird  of 
beautiful  plumage  flew  upon  the  tree 
under  which  she  usually  sat.  This  mys- 
terious visiter,  which,  from  its  sweet  and 
artless  notes,  is  called  Ohileeli,  seemed  to 
respond  in  sympathy  to  her  plaintive  voice. 
It  was  a  strange  bird,  such  as  had  not 
before  been  observed.  It  came  every  day, 
and  remained  chanting  its  notes  tUl 
nightfall;  and  when  it  left  its  perch  on 
the  tree,  it  seemed,  from  the  delicate  play 
of  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  as  if  it  had 
taken  its  hues  from  the  rainbow.  Her 
fond  imagination  soon  led  her  to  suppose 
it  was  the  spirit  of  her  lover,  and  her 
visits  to  the  sequestered  spot  were  re- 
peated more  frequently.  She  passed  much 
of  her  time  in  fasting,  and  singing  her 
plaintive  songs.  There  she  pined  away, 
taking  little  nourishment,  and  constantly 
desiring  to  pass  away  to  that  land  of  ex- 
pected bliss  and  freedom  from  care,  where 
it  is  believed  that  the  spirits  of  men  will 
be  again  reunited,  and  tread  over  fields 
of  flowery  enjoyment.  And  when  death 
came  to  her,  it  was  not  as  the  bearer  of 
gloom  and  regrets,  but  as  the  herald  of 
happiness.  After  her  decease,  the  mys- 
terious bird  was  never  more  seen,  and  it 
becsme  a  popular  opinion  that  the  mys- 
terious visiter  had  flown  away  with  her 
spirit 

THB  WHITB  STONE  CANOE. 

There  was  once  a  very  beautiful  young 
girl,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  day  she 
was  to  have  been  married  to  a  handsome 
young  man.  He  was  also  brave,  but  his 
heart  was  notproof  against  thisloss.  From 
the  hour  she  was  buried,  there  was  no 
more  joy  or  peace  for  him.  He  went 
often  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  women 
had  buried  her,  and  sat  musing  there, 
when  it  was  thought,  by  some  of  his  friends, 
he  would  have  done  better  to  try  to  amuse 
himself  in  the  chase,  or  by  diverting  his 
thoughts  in  the  war-path.  But  war  and 
hunting  had  both  lost  their  charms  for 
him.  His  heart  was  already  dead  within 
him.  He  pushed  aside  both  his  war-club 
and  his  bow  and  arrows. 

He  had  heard  the  old  people  say  that 
there  was  a  path  that  led  to  the  land  of 
souls,  and  he  determined  to  follow  it.  He 
accordingly  set  out,  one  morning,  after 
having  completed  his  preparations  for 
the  journey.  At  first  be  hardly  knew 
which  wa.y  to  go.    He  was  only  guided 


by  the  tradition  that  he  must  go  south. 
For  awhile  be  could  sec  no  change  in  the 
face  of  the  country.  Forests,  and  hills, 
and  valleys,  and  streams  bad  the  same 
looks  which  they  wore  in  his  native  plaoe. 
There  was  snow  on  the  ground,  when  he  set 
out,  and  it  was  sometimes  seen  to  be  piled 
and  matted  on  the  thick  trees  and  bushes. 
At  length  it  began  to  diminish,  and  finally 
disappeared.  The  fortst  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  appearance,  and  the  leaves  put 
forth  their  buds,  aud  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  completeness  of  the  change,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  spring.  He 
had  left  behind  him  the  land  of  snow  and 
ice.  The  air  became  mild;  the  dark 
clouds  of  winter  had  rolled  away  from 
the  sky;  a  pure  field  of  blue  was  above 
him,  and  as  he  went,  he  saw  flowers  bo- 
side  his  path,  and  heard  the  songs  of  birds. 
By  these  signs  he  knew  that  he  was  going 
the  right  way,  for  they  agreed  with  the  ittr 
ditions  of  his  tribe.  At  length  he  spied  a 
path.  It  led  him  through  a  grove,  then 
up  a  long  and  elevated  ridge,  on  the  very 
top  of  which  he  came  to  a  lodge.  At  the 
door  stood  an  old  man,  with  white  hair, 
whose  eyes,  though  deeply  sunk,  had  a 
fiery  brilliancy.  He  had  a  long  robe  of 
skins  thrown  loosely  around  his  Sionldera, 
and  a  staff  in  his  hands.  It  was  Chebi- 
abos. 

The  young  Chippewa  b^an  to  tell  his 
story;  but  the  venerable  chief  arreted 
him  before  he  had  proceeded  to  Bp€»^  ten 
words.  *  I  have  expected  you,*  he  repli^ 
*and  had  just  risen  to  bid  you  welcome 
to  my  abode.  She  whom  you  seek  passed 
here  but  a  few  days  since,  and  being  &- 
tigued  with  her  journey,  rested  herself 
here.  Enter  my  lodge  and  be  seated,  and 
I  will  then  satisfy  your  inquiries,  and 
give  you  directions  for  your  journey  from 
this  point.'  Having  done  this,  they  both 
issued  forth  to  the  lodge-door.  *  Tea  see 
yonder  gulf,*  said  he,  *and  the  wide 
stretching  blue  plains  beyond.  It  is  the 
land  of  souls.  You  stand  upon  its  bor- 
ders, and  my  lodge  is  the  gate  of  entrance. 
But  you  cannot  take  your  body  along. 
Leave  it  here,  with  your  bow  and  arrows, 
your  bundle,  and  your  dog.  You  will 
find  them  safe  on  your  return.'  So  say- 
ing, he  re-entered  the  lodge,  and  the  fineed 
traveller  bounded  forward,  as  if  his  feet 
had  suddenly  been  endowed  with  the 
power  of  wings.  But  all  things  retained 
their  natural  colours  and  shapes.  The 
woods  and  leaves,  and  streams  and  lakes, 
were  only  more  bright  and  comely  than 
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he  bad  ever  witnessed.  Animals  bounded 
across  his  path  with  a  freedom  and  a 
confidence  which  seemed  to  tell  him  there 
WAS  DO  blood  shed  here.  Birds  of  beau- 
tiful plumage  inhabited  the  groves,  and 
sported  in  the  waters.  There  was  but 
one  thing  in  which  he  saw  a  very  unusual 
effect  He  noticed  that  his  passage  was 
not  stopped  by  trees  or  other  objects.  He 
appeared  to  walk  directly  through  them, 
liiey  were,  in  fact,  but  the  souls  or  sha- 
dows of  material  trees.  He  became  sen- 
sible that  he  was  in  a  land  of  shadows. 
When  he  had  travelled  half-a-da/s  jour- 
ney, through  a  country  which  was  continu- 
ally becoming  more  attractire,  he  came  to 
the  banks  of  a  broad  lake,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  island.  He 
foond  a  canoe  of  shining  white  stone,  tied 
to  the  shore.  He  was  now  sure  that  he 
had  come  the  right  path,  for  the  aged 
man  bad  told  him  of  this.  There  were 
also  shining  paddles.  He  immediately 
entered  the  canoe,  and  took  the  paddles 
in  his  bands,  when,  to  his  joy  and  surprise, 
on  taming  round,  he  beheld  the  object  of 
his  search  in  another  canoe,  exactly  its 
counterpart  in  eyerything.  She  had  ex- 
actly imitated  hb  motions,  and  they  were 
side  by  side.  They  at  once  pushed  out 
irom  the  shore,  and  began  to  cross  the  lake. 
Its  waves  seemed  to  be  rising,  and  at  a 
distance  looked  ready  to  swallow  them 
np;  but  just  as  they  entered  the  whitened 
edge  of  them  they  seemed  to  melt  away, 
as  if  they  were  but  the  images  of  waves. 
Bat  no  sooner  was  one  wreath  of  foam 
passed,  than  another,  more  threatening 
still,  rose  up.  Thus  they  were  in  perpe- 
tnal  fear;  and  what  added  to  it,  was  the 
deameas  of  the  vater,  through  which 
they  could  see  heaps  of  beings  who  had 
perished  before,  and  whose  bones  lay 
strewed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
Master  of  Life  had,  however,  decreed  to  let 
them  pass,  for  the  actions  of  neither  of 
them  had  been  bad.  But  they  saw  many 
others  struggling  and  sinkingin  the  waves. 
Old  men  and  young  men,  males  and  fe- 
males of  all  ages  and  ranks,  were  there; 
some  passed,  and  some  sank.  It  was  only 
the  little  children  whose  canoes  seemed 
to  meet  no  waves.  At  length  every  dif- 
ficolty  was  gone,  as  in  a  moment,  and 
they  both  leaped  on  the  happy  island. 
They  felt  that  the  very  air  was  food.  It 
8trcngthcned  and  nourished  them.  They 
wandered  together  over  the  blissful  fields, 
where  everything  was  formed  to  please 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  There  were  no  tem- 


pests— there  was  no  ice,  no  chilly  winds 
— no  one  shivered  for  the  want  of  warm 
clothes:  no  one  suffered  for  hunger — no 
one  mourned  the  dead.  They  saw  no 
graves.  They  heard  of  no  wars.  There 
was  no  hunting  of  animals;  for  the  air 
itself  was  their  food.  Qladly  would  the 
young  warrior  have  remained  there  for 
ever,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  back  for 
his  body.  He  did  not  see  the  Master  of 
Life,  but  he  heard  hisroice  in  a  soft  breeze. 
*  Qo  back,*  said  this  voice,  *  to  the  land 
from  which  you  come.  Your  time  has 
not  yet  come.  The  duties  for  which  I 
made  yon,  and  which  you  are  to  perform, 
are  not  yet  finished.  Return  to  your 
people,  and  accomplish  the  duties  of  a 
good  man.  Tou  will  be  the  ruler  of  your 
tribe  for  many  days.  The  rules  you  must 
observe  will  be  told  you  by  my  messenger 
who  keeps  the  gate.  When  he  surren- 
ders back  your  body,  he  will  tell  you  what 
to  do.  Listen  to  him,  and  you  shall  after- 
wards rejoin  the  spirit,  which  you  must 
now  leave  behind.  She  is  accepted,  and 
will  be  ever  here,  as  young  and  as  happy 
as  she  was  when  I  first  called  her  fh)m 
the  land  of  snows.'  When  this  voice 
ceased,  the  narrator  awoke.  It  was  the 
fimcy-work  of  a  dream,  and  he  was  still 
in  the  bitter  land  of  snows,  and  hunger, 
and  tears. 

■B0KB5IEBA,  OB  AN  INDIAlf  VISIT  TO 
THE  OBEAT  SPIBIT.* 

An  Algonquin  Legend, 
A  Delaware  Indian,  called  Eroneniera^ 
anxious  to  know  the  Master  of  Life,  re- 
solved, without  mentioning  his  design  to 
any  one,  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Para- 
dise, which  he  knew  to  be  God's  residence. 
But,  to  succeed  in  his  project,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  know  the  way  to 
the  celestial  regions.  Not  knowing  any 
person  who,  having  beeji  there  himself, 
might  aid  him  in  finding  the  road,  he  com- 
menced juggling,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
a  good  augury  fit)m  his  dream. 

The  Indian  in  his  dream  imagined  that 
he  had  only  to  commence  his  journey,  and 
that  a  continued  walk  would  take  him  to 
the  celestial  abode.  The  next  morning 
very  early  he  equipped  himself  as  a  hunter, 
taking  a  gun,  powder-horn,  ammunition, 
and  a  boiler  to  cook  his  provisions.    The 

*  Pontiac  told  this  story  to  the  assembled 
Indians  in  1763,  to  enlist  them  in  his  plan  to 
resist  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the 
Engliah  authority,  on  the  £aI1  of  the  Frenoh 
power  in  the  Canadas. 
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first  part  of  his  journey  was  pretty  fayour- 
able;  he  walked  a  long  time  without  being 
discouraged,  having  always  a  firm  con- 
viction that  he  should  attain  his  aim. 
Eight  days  had  already  elapsed  without 
his  meeting  with  any  one  to  oppose  his 
desire.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day, 
at  sunset,  he  stopped  as  usual  on  the 
bank  of  a  brook,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
little  prauie,  a  place  which  he  thought 
favourable  for  his  night's  encampment 
As  he  was  preparing  his  lodging,  he  per- 
ceived at  the  other  end  of  the  prairie 
three  very  wide  and  well- beaten  paths ; 
he  thought  this  somewhat  singular;  he, 
however,  continued  to  prepare  his  wig- 
wam, that  he  might  shelter  himself  from 
the  weather.  He  also  lighted  a  fire. 
While  cooking,  he  found  that  the  darker 
it  grew,  the  more  distinct  were  those 
patha  This  surprised,  nay,  even  fright* 
ened  him;  he  hesitated  a  few  moments. 
Was  it  better  fbr  him  to  remain  in  his 
camp,  or  seek  another  at  some  distance  1 
While  in  this  incertitude,  he  remembered 
his  juggling,  or  rather  his  dream.  He 
thought  that  his  only  aim  in  undertaking 
his  journey  was  to  see  the  Master  of  Life. 
This  restored  him  to  his  senses.  He 
thought  it  probable  that  one  of  those 
three  roads  led  to  the  place  which  he 
wished  to  visit.  He  therefore  resolved 
upon  remaining  in  his  camp  until  the 
morrow,  when  he  would  at  random  take 
one  of  them.  His  curiosity,  however, 
scarcely  allowed  him  time  to  take  his  meal ; 
he  left  his  encampment  and  fire,  and  took 
the  widest  of  the  paths.  He  followed  it 
until  the  middle  of  the  day,  without  see- 
ing anything  to  impede  his  progress ;  but, 
as  he  was  resting  a  little  to  take  breath, 
he  suddenly  perceived  a  laige  fire  coming 
from  under  ground.  It  excited  his  curi- 
osity; he  went  towards  it  to  see  what  it 
might  be;  but,  as  the  fire  appeared  to 
increase  as  he  drew  nearer,  he  was  so 
overcome  with  fear,  that  he  turned  back 
and  took  the  widest  of  the  other  two 
paths.  Having  followed  it  for  the  same 
space  of  ^tirne  as  he  had  the  first,  he  per- 
ceived a  similar  spectacle.  His  fright, 
which  had  been  lulled  by  the  change  of 
road,  awoke  him,  and  he  was  oblig^  to 
take  the  third  path,  in  which  he  walked 
a  whole  day  without  seeing  anything. 
All  at  once  a  mountain  of  a  marvellous 
whiteness  burst  upon  his  sight.  This 
filled  him  with  astonishment ;  neverthe- 
less he  took  courage  and  advanced  to 
examliie  H.    Having  arrived  at  the  foot, 


he  saw  no  signs  of  a  road.  He  bocamo 
very  sad,  not  knowing  4iow  to  continae 
his  journey.  In  this  conjuncture,  he 
looked  on  all  sides,  and  perceived  a  female 
seated  upon  the  mountain;  her  beauty 
was  dazzling,  and  the  whiteness  of  bar 
garments  surpassed  that  of  snow.  The 
woman  said  to  him  in  his  own  language, 
*  You  appear  surprised  to  find  no  longer 
a  path  to  reach  your  wishes.  I  know 
that  you  have  for  a  long  time  longed  to 
see  and  speak  to  the  Mast^  ol  Life ;  and 
that  you  have  undertaken  this  journey 
purposely  to  see  him.  Theway  which  leads 
to  his  abode  is  upon  this  mountain.  To 
ascend  it,  you  must  undress  yooiaelf 
completely,  and  leave  all  your  acooatre- 
roents  and  clothing  at  the  foot  No  per- 
son shall  injure  them.  Tou  will  then 
go  and  wash  yourself  in  the  river  which 
I  am  now  showing  you,  and  afl^ward 
ascend  the  mountain.' 

The  Indian  obeyed  punctually  the  wo- 
man's words;  but  one  diflOkmlty  remuned. 
How  could  he  arrive  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  steep,  without  a 
path,  and  as  smooth  83  glass !  He  asked 
the  woman  how  he  was  to  accomplish  it. 
She  replied,  that,  if  he  really  wished 
to  see  the  Master  of  Life,  he  must,  in 
mounting,  only  use  his  left  hand  and  foot. 
This  appeiu^  almost  impossible  to  the 
Indian.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the 
female,  he  commenced  ascending,  and 
succeeded,  after  much  trouble.  When  at 
the  top,  he  was  astonished  to  see  na  per- 
son, the  woman  having  disappeared.  He 
found  himself  alone,  and  without  a  guide. 
Three  unknown  villages  were  in  sight ; 
they  were  constructed  on  a  different  jhn 
from  his  own,  much  handsomer,  and  more 
regular.  After  a  few  moments'  reflectioii, 
he  took  his  way  towards  the  handsomesk 
When  about  half-way  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  he  recollected  that  he  was  naked, 
and  was  afraid  to  proceed;  but  a  voice 
told  him  to  advance,  and  have  no  appre- 
hensions; that,  as  he  had  washed  lum- 
self,  he  might  walk  in  confidence.  He 
proceeded  without  hesitation  to  a  place 
which  appeared  to  be  the  gate  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  stopped  until  some  one  came  to 
open  it  While  he  was  oonsidering  the 
exterior  of  the  village,  the  gate  opened, 
and  the  Indian  saw  coming  towards  him 
a  handsome  roan  dressed  all  in  white, 
who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  aeid  he 
was  going  to  satisfy  his  wishes  by  lead- 
ing ^m  to  the  presence  of  the  Master  of 
Lifa 
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Tbe  Indian  niffiared  himself  to  be  con- 
dacted,  and  they  arrived  at  a  place  of  un- 
equalled beauty.  The  Indian  was  lost 
in  admiration.  He  there  saw  the  Master 
of  Life,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  him  for  a  seat  a  hat  bordered  with 
gold.  The  Indian,  afraid  of  q)oiling  the 
bat,  hesitated  to  sit  down;  but,  being 
again  ordered  to  do  so,  he  obeyed,  without 
reply. 

The  Indian  being  seated,  God  said  to 
him,  *  I  am  the  Master  of  Life,  whom 
tboa  wishest  to  see,  and  to  whom  thou 
wisbest  to  speak.  Listen  to  that  which 
I  wiU  tell  thee  for  thyself  and  for  all  the 
Indians.  I  am  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  trees,  Ukes,  rivers,  men, 
and  all  thou  seest  or  hast  seen  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  heavens;  and  because  I 
love  you,  you  must  do  my  will :  you  must 
also  avoid  that  which  I  hate.  I  hate  you 
to  drink  as  you  do,  until  you  lose  your  rea- 
am;  I  wish  you  not  to  fight  one  another; 
you  take  two  wives,  or  run  after  other 
people's  wives:  you  do  wrong;  I  hate 
such  oonduct;  you  should  have  but  one 
vi&,  and  keep  her  until  death.  When 
yoQ  go  to  war,  you  juggle,  you  sing  the 
mediciDe  song,  thinking  you  speak  to  me; 
joa  deceive  yourselves;  it  is  to  the  Manito 
that  you  speak;  be  is  a  wicked  spirit,  who 
indooes  you  to  evil,  and  for  want  of  know- 
ing me,  you  listen  to  him. 

'The  land  on  which  you  are,  I  have 
made  for  you,  not  for  others:  wherefore  do 
yon  soffier  tiie  whites  to  dwell  upon  your 
lands?  Can  you  not  do  without  them? 
I  know  that  those  whom  you  call  the 
cbDdren  of  your  great  Father  supply  your 
vanta.  But  were  you  not  wicked  as  you 
91%  you  would  not  need  them.  You 
might  live  as  you  did  before  you  knew 
tbeoL  Before  those  whom  you  call  your 
brothers  had  arrived,  did  not  your  bow 
&nd  arrow  maintain  you  ?  Tou  needed 
neither  g;an,  powder,  nor  any  othor  ob- 
ject The  flesh  of  animals  was  your 
food;  their  skins  your  raiment  But  when 
I  aw  you  inclined  to  evil,  I  removed  the 
animals  into  the  depths  of  the  forests, 
that  you  might  depend  on  your  brothers 
for  your  neoessariee,  for  your  clothing. 
AgUQ  become  good  and  do  my  will,  and 
I  will  send  animals  for  your  sustenance. 
I  do  not,  however,  forbid  suflfering  among 
your  Father's  children ;  I  love  them,  they 
know  me,  they  pray  to  me;  I  supply 
their  own  wants,  and  give  them  that 
whwh  th^  bring  to  you.  Not  so  with 
those  who  are  come  to  trouble  your  po»- 


seasionii.  Drive  them  away;  wage  war 
against  them.  I  love  them  not.  They 
know  me  not  They  are  my  enemies; 
they  are  your  brothers^  enemies.  Send 
them  back  to  the  lands  I  have  made  for 
them.    Let  them  remain  there. 

*  Here  is  a  written  prayer  which  I  give 
thee;  learn  it  by  heart,  and  teach  it  to 
all  the  Indians  and  children.'  (The  In- 
dian observing  here  that  he  could  not 
read,  the  Master  of  Life  told  him,  that, 
on  his  return  upon  earth,  he  should 
give  it  to  the  chief  of  his  village,  who 
would  read  it,  and  also  teach  it  to  him, 
as  also  to  all  the  Indians.)  *  It  must  be 
repealed,'  said  the  Master  of  Life,  *  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Do  all  that  I  have  told 
thee,  and  announce  it  to  all  the  Indians 
as  coming  from  the  Master  of  Life.  Let 
them  drmk  but  one  draught,  or  two  at 
most,  in  one  day.  Let  them  have  but 
one  wife,  and  disoontimie  running  after 
other  people's  wives  and  daughters.  Let 
them  not  fight  one  another.  Let  them 
not  sing  the  medicine  song,  for  in  singing 
the  medicine  song  they  speak  to  the  evU 
spirit  Drive  from  your  lands,'  added 
the  Master  of  Life,  *  those  dogs  in  red 
clothing:  they  are  only  an  injury  to  you. 
When  you  want  anything,  apply  to  me, 
as  your  brothers  do,  and  I  will  give  to 
both.  Do  not  sell  to  your  brothers  that 
which  I  have  placed  on  the  earth  as  food. 
In  short,  become  good,  and  you  shall 
want  nothing.  When  you  meet  one 
anoth^,  bow,  and  give  one  another  tbe 

hand  of  the  heart.    Above  all, 

I  command  thee  to  repeat,  morning  and 
evening,  the  prayer  which  I  have  given 
thee.' 

The  Indian  promised  to  do  the  will  of 
the  Master  of  Life,  and  also  to  recom- 
mend it  strongly  to  the  Indians;  adding, 
that  the  Master  of  Life  should  be  satis* 
fied  with  them. 

His  conductor  then  came,  and  leading 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  told  him 
to  take  his  garments,  and  return  to  his 
village;  which  was  immediately  done  by 
the  Indian. 

His  return  much  surprised  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  who  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  him.  They  asked 
him  whence  he  came;  but,  as  he  had 
been  enjoined  to  speak  to  no  one  until 
he  saw  the  chief  of  the  village,  he  mo- 
ti<med  to  them  with  his  hand  that  he 
came  from  above.  Having  entered  the 
village,  he  went  immediately  to  the  chiefs 
wigwam,  and  delivered  to  him  the  prayer 
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and  laws  introsted  to  his  care  by  the 
Master  of  Life. 

WEENO,  THE  SPIBIT  OF  SLEEP. 

Sleep  is  personified  by  the  Odjibwas 
under  the  name  of  Weeng.  The  power 
of  the  Indian  Morpheas  is  executed  by  a 
peculiar  class  of  gnome-like  beings,  called 
Weenffs.  These  subordinate  creations, 
although  invisible  to  the  human  eye,  are 
each  armed  with  a  tiny  war-club,  or  pug- 
gamaugun,  with  which  they  nimbly  climb 
up  to  the  forehead,  and  knock  the  drowsy 
person  on  the  head;  on  which  sleepiness 
is  immediately  produced.  If  the  first 
blow  is  insufficient,  another  is  given,  un- 
til the  eyelids  close,  and  a  sound  sleep 
is  produced.  It  is  the  constant  duty 
of  these  little  agents  to  put  every  one 
to  sleep  whom  they  encounter — men, 
women,  and  children.  And  they  are 
found  secreted  around  the  bed,  or  on 
small  protuberances  of  the  bark  of  the 
Indian  lodges.  They  hide  themselves  in 
the  Ghiskkeepitauauny  or  smoking  pouch 
of  the  hunter,  and  when  he  sits  down  to 
light  his  pipe  in  the  woods,  are  ready  to 
fly  out  and  exert  their  sleep-compelling 
power.  If  they  succeed,  the  game  is  suf- 
fered to  pass,  and  the  hunter  obliged  to  re- 
tarn  to  his  lodge  without  a  reward. 

In  general,  however,  they  are  repre- 
sented to  possess  friendly  dispositions, 
seeking  constantly  to  restore  vigour  and 
elasticity  to  the  exhausted  body.  But 
being  without  judgment,  their  power  is 
sometimes  exerted  at  the  hazard  of  repu- 
tation, or  even  life.  Sleep  may  be  in- 
duced in  a  person  carelessly  floating  in  his 
canoe,  above  a  fall ;  or  in  a  war  party,  on 
the  borders  of  an  enemy's  country ;  or 
in  a  female,  without  the  protection  of  the 
lodge  circle.  Although  their  peculiar 
season  of  action  is  in  the  night,  they  are 
also  alert  during  the  day. 

While  the  forms  of  these  gnomes  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  ininees,  or  little 
fairy  men,  the  figure  of  Weeng  himself 
is  unknown,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
has  ever  been  seen.  Most  of  what  is 
known  on  this  subject  is  derived  from 
lagoo,  who  related,  that,  going  out  one  day 
with  his  dogs  to  hunt,  he  paked  through 
a  wide  range  of  thicket,  where  he  lost  his 
dogs.  He  became  much  alarmed,  for  they 
were  faithful  animals,  and  he  was  greatly 
attached  to  them.  He  called  out,  and 
made  every  exertion  to  recover  them,  in 
vain.  At  length  he  came  to  a  spot  where 
he  found  them  asleep,  having  incauti- 


ously ran  near  the  residence  of  Weeng. 
After  great  exertions  he  aroused  them, 
but  not  without  having  felt  the  power 
of  somnolency  himself.  As  he  cast  his 
eyes  up  from  the  place  where  the  dogs 
were  lying,  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  Sleep 
sitting  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree.  He 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  giant  insect,  or 
monetos,  with  many  wings  from  his  back, 
which  made  a  low  deep  murmuring  sound, 
Kke  distant  falling  water.  But  lagoo 
himself  being  a  very  great  liar  and  brag- 
gart, but  li^le  credit  was  given  to  lus 
narration. 

Weeng  is  not  only  the  dispenser  of  deep, 
but,  it  seems,  is  also  the  author  of  dnl- 
ness,  which  renders  the  word  susceptible  of 
an  ironical  use.  If  an  orator  fails,  he  is 
said  to  be  struck  by  Weeng.  If  a  warrior 
lingerSy  he  has  ventured  too  near  the 
sleepy  god.  If  children  begin  to  nod  or 
yawn,  the  Indian  mother  looks  up  smil- 
ingly, and  says,  *They  have  been  struck 
by  Weeng,'  and  puts  them  to  bed. 

PEBOAN  AND  SEEGWUIC. 

An  Allegory  of  Winter  and  Spring. 

An  old  man  was  sitting  in  his  lodge,  by 
the  side  of  a  frozen  stream.  It  was  the 
close  of  winter,  and  his  fire  was  almost 
out.  He  appeared  very  old  and  very  de- 
solate. His  locks  were  white  with  age, 
and  he  trembled  in  every  joint.  Day  after 
day  passed  in  solitude,  ajid  he  heard 
nothing  but  the  sounds  of  the  tempest, 
sweeping  before  it  the  new-fallen  snow. 

One  day,  as  his  fire  was  just  dying,  a 
handsome  young  man  approached  and 
entered  his  dwelling.  His  cheeks  were 
red  with  the  blood  of  youth,  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  animation,  and  a  snule 
played  upon  his  lips.  He  walked  with  a 
light  and  quick  step.  His  forehead  was 
bound  with  a  wreath  of  sweet  grass  in 
place  of  a  warrior's  frontlet,  and  he  car- 
ried a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

*  Ah,  my  son,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  am 
happy  to  see  you.  Come  in.  Come,  tell 
me  of  your  adventures,  and  what  strange 
lands  you  have  been  to  see.  Let  us  pass 
the  night  together.  I  will  tell  you  of  my 
prowess  and  exploits,  and  what  I  can 
perform.  You  shall  do  the  same,  and  we 
will  amuse  ourselves.' 

He  then  drew  from  his  sack  a  curiously- 
wrought  antique  pipe,  and  having  filled 
it  with  tobacco,  rendered  mild  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  certain  leaves,  handed  it  to 
his  guest.  When  this  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, they  began  to  speak. 
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*  I  blow  my  breath,'  said  the  old  man, 
*  and  the  streams  stand  still.  The  water 
becomes  stiff  and  hard  as  clear  stone.' 

'  I  breathe,'  said  the  young  man,  *  and 
flowers  spring  np  all  over  the  plains.' 

*I  shake  my  locks,'  retorted  the  old 
man,  'and  snow  covers  the  land.  The 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees  at  my  command, 
and  my  breath  blows  them  away.  The 
birds  get  up  from  the  water,  and,  fly  to  a 
distant  land.  The  animals  hide  them- 
selves from  my  breath,  and  the  very 
ground  becomes  as  hard  as  flint' 

*I  shake  my  ringlets,'  rejoined  the 
young  man,  *  and  warm  showers  of  soft 
rain  StU  upon  the  earth.  The  plants  lift 
up  their  heads  out  of  the  earth,  like  the 
eyes  of  children  glistening  with  delight 
My  voice  recalls  the  birds.  The  warmth 
of  my  breath  unlocks  the  streams.  Music 
fills  the  groves  wherever  I  walk,  and  all 
nature  rejoices.' 

At  length  the  suo  began  to  rise.  A 
gentle  warmth  came  over  the  place.  The 
tongue  of  the  old  man  became  silent. 
The  robin  and  bluebird  began  to  sing  on 
the  top  of  the  lodge.  The  stream  b^an 
to  murmur  by  the  door,  and  the  fragrance 
of  growing  herbs  and  flowers  came  softly 
on  the  vernal  breeze. 

Daylight  fully  revealed  to  the  young 
man  the  chanicter  of  his  entertainer. 
When  he  looked  upon  him,  he  had  the 
icy  visage  of  Peboan  [Winter].  Streams 
b^an  to  flow  from  his  eyes.  As  the  sun 
increased,  he  grew  less  and  less  in  sta- 
ture, and  anon  had  melted  completely 
away.  Nothing  remained  on  the  place  of 
bis  lodge  fire  but  the  miskodeed  [the  Clay- 
tenia  VirginieaX  a  small  white  flower, 
with  a  pink  border. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  PAGES. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  face;  all 
the  interest  of  life  depends  on  fiEtoe.  It 
is  a  difficult  thbng  to  imagine  what  we 
should  do  without  hoes;  we  have  no 
sympathy  for  living  things  which  have 
not  face:  there  is  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand,  save  and  except  butchers,  who 
ooold  stick  a  knife  into  the  throat  of  a 
Iftmb,  it  has  such  a  pretty  innocent  face; 
but  oysters  are  slaughtered  remorselessly, 


wrenched  out  of  their  shells  without  the 
slightest  compunction:  they  have  no  faces, 
though  they  have  beards;  they  shed  no 
tears;  they  utter  no  cry;  they  exhibit  no 
mournful  countenance — and  therefore 
they  are  not  pitied.  What  a  parcel  of 
hypocrisy  is  all  our  pity  for  n^;roe3,  all 
our  pretence  to  humanity,  and  all  our 
anti-cruelty  crotchets — it  is  nothing  more 
than  sympathy  with  face.  When  Shak- 
spere  tEdks  of  the  big  drops  coursing  each 
other  down  the  sta^s  face,  our  pity  is 
excited  almost  to  tears;  and  if  eels  had 
such  faces  as  mermaids,  there  is  not  a 
fishwife  at  Billingsgate  who  would  dare 
to  skin  one;  but  these  poor  vermicular 
fishes  are  so  much  alike  at  both  ends, 
t^t  nobody  pities  them.  What  a  pathos 
does  Mark  Antony  throw  into  his  address 
to  the  body  of  the  murdered  CSaesar,  when 
he  says, 

*  Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their 
ruby  lips  r 

Here  is  a  metaphor  of  face,  bringing  to 
the  hearer  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance of  one  wounded  even  to  death.  It 
was  from  feeling,  recognised  or  not,  of 
the  universal  sympathy  with  face,  that 
led  Shakspere  to  the  adoption  of  this 
metaphor,  and  it  tells  well  Ovid's  bleed- 
ing trees  excite  very  little  more  sympathy 
than  skinned  eels--certainly  not  more 
than  a  squeaking  lobster — they  want  face. 
Qarrick  was  the  man  to  show  the  world 
what  could  be  done  with  face;  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  ought  to  act  without  a 
mask. 

Well,  gentle  reader,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  start  and  that  stare  ? 

Act  in  a  mask  ?  How  can  the  changes 
of  expression  be  given  by  a  mask  ? 

By  turning  one  or  other  side  of  the 
mask  towards  the  audience.  The  actors 
of  old,  not  presuming  on  the  faculty  of 
extempore  face-making,  trusted  not  to 
their  own  passion  or  feelmg  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  character,  but  wore  ready- 
made  countenances;  and  thus  the  im- 
pression, whether  joyous  or  mournful, 
whether  crafty  or  simple,  whether  calm 
or  passionate,  was  continually  and  unin- 
terruptedly kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectators;  and  as  some  characters  re- 
quired a  change  of  expression,  masks 
were  made  for  them  with  a  different  ex- 
pression on  either  profile,  so  that,  by 
turning  this  or  that  side  to  the  audience, 
an  expression  was  given  of  joy  or  sorrow 
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as  the  case  required.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  origin  of  the  saying,  to  laugh  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mouth.  True  it  is, 
that  by  these  two  broad  distinctions 
there  was  a  loss  of  the  minuter  workings 
of  the  countenance;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  nineteen  actors  out  of  twenty, 
by  the  slovenly  use  which  they  make  of 
their  naked  &ces,  do  not  more  effcctoally 
destroy  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  than  any 
unchangeable  mask  could  do.  If  the 
character  was  a  crafty,  designing  knave, 
the  mask  gave  that  expression,  and  the 
audience  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  for  the 
mask  was  never  dropped;  but  when  an 
honest,  meaningless,  naked  face  attempts 
an  expression  of  clever  roguery,  however 
near  to  success  it  may  approach,  while 
the  tongue  is  wagging  or  the  eye  is  watch- 
ing, there  are  moments  when  the  genuine 
stupidity  will  stare  out,  and  give  the  lie 
to  the  assumed  craftiness.  Everybody 
must  have  observed,  that  the  first  time 
of  seeing  a  play,  they  see  a  play,  and 
the  next  time  of  seeing  it  they  see  the 
players. 

To  refer  again  to  Shakspere;  in  his 
play  of  *  Macbeth,'  what  a  fine  use  he 
makes  of  &ce: 

*  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  &tber  as  he  slept,  I  had  done*t.' 

In  a  word,  let  us  endeavour  to  look  into 
our  mind  for  the  images  which  constitute 
our  thoughts  of  our  species,  and  our  in- 
terest in  them,  and  we  shall  find  the 
tablet  of  our  memory  covered  with  faces. 
The  face  is  not  only  the  means  of  com- 
passionate feeling,  but  the  instrument 
also  of  wisdom.  No  man  can  be  tho- 
roughly and  utterly  stupid  who  has  much 
to  do  with  the  human  fiioe.  I  mean  no 
oflfence  to  fiddlers;  but  I  think  that  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  has  observed 
the  general  intellectual  difference  be- 
tween artists  and  musicians — the  one 
addresses  the  eye,  the  other  the  ear;  but 
the  artist  has  more  to  do  with  the  human 
face;  and  he  drinks  in  wisdom  from  its 
look;  if  a  face  be  ever  so  silly,  something 
is  to  be  learned  from  it;  and  they  who 
are  not  wise  themselves  may  be  the  cause 
.  of  wisdom  in  others.  Barbers,  also,  have 
I  generally  more  to  say  for  themselves  than 
shoemakers — ^this  is  from  conversing  with 
I  the  head  and  fiEtoe. 

Perhaps,  of  all  sights  that  are  seen, 
there  is  no  one  so  amusing  and  interest- 
ing as  the  sight  of  human  faces.  The 
audience  is  a  great  part  of  a  play;  the 
spectators  form  the  splt'ndour  of  a  coro- 


nation. He  who  cannot  spare  a  shilling 
for  a  show  may,  if  he  be  fond  of  sight- 
seeing, amuse  himself  in  the  public  street! 
very  abundantly  with  human  counte- 
nances. He  may  exercise  himself  with 
various  and  curious  conjectures,  as  to  the 
pursuit,  t^npor,  and  feeling^  of  the  indi- 
viduals whom  he  sees  passing  him.  In 
the  streets  most  people  are  alone,  and 
tolerably,  inartificial;  but  when  two  per- 
sons suddenly  and  accidentally  meet,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  change  which 
their  faces  undergo— th^y  begin  to  act 
immediately;  there  is  «n  artificial  ex- 
pression, which  puts  one  in  mind  of  a 
little  book,  that  was  veiy  popular  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  called 
*  Thinks  I  to  Myself.'  The  diffeienoe 
between  the  human  face,  when  consdoos 
of  obsefvation,  and  when  insensible  to  it, 
is  very  great  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
efforts  which  some  people  will  make  to 
look  wise,  especially  when  there  is  any- 
thing that  may  be  criticised,  as  at  So- 
merset House,  at  the  Opera,  among  new 
buildings,  or  old  pictures.  What  an  ex- 
hibition of  fSaces  is  a  great  city,  such  aa 
London !  Ton  see  in  this  city  the  centre 
of  commerce,  the  centre  of  fashion,  the 
centre  of  politics,  the  centre  of  literature: 
here  you  have  faces  of  every  clime,  of 
eveiy  rank,  of  ereiy  class,  of  every  gtade 
of  wit,  wisdom,  and  stupidity.  Veiy  en- 
tertaining it  is  to  see  them  glide  by,  like 
the  slides  of  a  magic  lantern;  they  are 
interesting  to  the  profound  and  to  the 
superficial;  for  there  is  in  human  faces 
philosophy  for  the  wise  and  fun  for  the 
witty.  Qay  or  grave,  there  is  always 
something  to  laugh  at  in  the  human  face: 
if  gay,  there  is  the  laugh  of  sympathy;  if 
grave,  there  is  cause  to  laugh  at  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  visage.  Moreover,  as  in 
this  mutable  w(M-ld  there  is  food  for  Hera- 
clitus  as  well  as  for  Pemocritus,  there  is 
something  in  the  sight  of  the  human 
countenance  which  may  as  readily  pro- 
duce <a  tear  in  some  spectators  as  a  smile 
in  others.  Who  can  look  at  a  face,  on 
which  time's  ftirrows  have  been  deepened 
by  adversity,  without  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion ?  For,  though  there  be  a  show 
of  grief,  there  is  also  that  within  whidi 
passeth  show.  The  happy  do  not  cany 
all  their  joy  in  their  faces,  nor  do  the 
sorrowful  disphty  all  their  sorrows  there. 
But  not  only  are  the  sorrowful  to  be 
pitied  for  what  they  endure  or  have  en- 
dured, the  joyful  are  also  as  much  to  be 
pitied  by  reflecting  on  whnt  th<7  rasy 
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hvn  to  endare.  It  will  not  always  be 
sunshine  with  tbeoi.  There  may  be  a 
youthful  gladnesB  in  the  spirit  for  awhile, 
there  may  be  the  tiptoe  triumph  of  hope, 
and  the  confidence  of  joyful  anticipation; 
bat  thtfe  is  waiting  for  the  prosperous 
some  sad  reverse;  there  are  oTening  sha* 
dows  yet  to  come,  and  there  may  be 
storms, 

'That,  h«di*d  in  grim  rspose,  await  their 
oTBaing  piey.' 
Fkoes  are  serioos  things,  be  they  new 
or  be  they  old— -be  they  young  or  be  they 
aged.  Tliere  is  a  time  of  life  in  whid^ 
nd  there  are  persons  to  whom,  a  new 
fiioe  is  a  somewhat  oppreesiTe  sight — it 
distarbe  old  associations,  and  interferes 
with  old  recollections.  The  young  are 
anzioas  to  see  the  world,  and  to  know 
what  it  is;  the?  are  glad,  therefore,  of  the 
■ght  of  new  feces;  but  they  who  hav« 
Been  the  world,  and  have  made  up  their 
minds  about  it,  and  are  in  possesaon  of 
their  instruments  and  means  of  thought, 
do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  by  new  feces; 
they  feel  as  travellers  in  a  stage-coach, 
vhen,  in  the  middle  of  the  journey,  a 
new  passenger  steps  in;  he  may  be  very 
agreaUe,  or  she  may  be  Teiy  pretty;  but 
it  is  an  intrusion,  an  interruption,  a  change 
of  habits,  an  alteration  of  position;  the 
noTehy  deinands  a  new  attention,  and 
there  is  a  feding  like  that  of  a  wearied 
perfermer  having  to  begin  over  again  a 
part  that  he  has  nearly  finished.  There 
is  a  serious  interest  in  an  old  fece:  it  is 
more  than  a  fece — ^it  is  a  memorandum- 
book,  a  chronicle  of  the  past — it  is  one 
of  life's  docks,  which  tell  us  hew  late  it 
n;  it  is  a  living  and  walking  dream- 
there  is  some  particular  history  connected 
with  all  its  vaned  aspects — there  is  not  a 
smile  or  a  look  which  does  not  call  up  a 
vision  of  the  past,  and  with  every  vision 
there  is  some  instructive  homily.  Toung 
feces  are  interesting;  they  are  different 
from  new  feces;  they  are  not  an  inter- 
ruption, they  are  a  refineshment;  and  we 
cannot  dislike  them  if  we  would;  for  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe  has  made  children 
helpless  in  order  that  adults  might  not 
eniTf  them.  There  is  nothing  which  so 
disarms  all  evil  feeling  as  helplessness 
and  dependence. 

*  Parcere  iabjectisy  debellare  snperboe  * 
is  a  maxim  that  holds  good  all  the  world 
over.    No  man  ever  hated  a  flower — one 
may  be  disturbed  by  their  excessive  fr»- 
granoe  in  a  dose  room,  or  may  never  think 


or  care  about  them,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  hating  them.  They  are  so  pretty  f 
and  so  helpless,  that,  if  we  think  about  [ 
them  at  all,  we  must  love  them.  And  it 
is  this  which  gives  the  interest  to  young 
faces;  children  may  be  troublesome  with 
untimely  noise  when  our  thoughts  would 
be  otherwise  engaged,  and  then  we  may 
wish  them  away,  or  we  may  pass  them  by 
with  a  heedless  inattention,  but  to  look  ti 
them  with  a  serious  attention,  we  cannot 
but  love  young  feces*  Is  there  not  also 
an  interest  in  aged  faces  1  Tou  observe, 
gentle  reader,  that  I  have  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  old  and  aged  faces;  an 
old  face  is  one  that  we  have  been  long 
accustomed  to,  or  that  we  have  known  in 
early  life;  but  an  aged  fece  is  one  which 
time  has  marked  and  set  its  seal  upon— 
a  very  old  one.  Now,  an  old  fece  of  this 
kind  may  be  a  new  fiaceto  our  sight;  but 
the  newness  displeases  not — there  is  no 
rivalry  in  it,  no  encroachments  upon  our 
habits  or  thoughts;  the  very  old  and  the 
very  young  are  alike  to  us  in  their  feeble- 
ness and  dependence;  we  have  a  feeling 
of  tenderness  for  the  helpless  and  of  pity 
for  the  infirm,  and  pity  is  near  akin  to 
love.  The  sight  of  a  very  old  fece  is  a 
vision  of  the  past;  it  is  a  flesh-and-blood 
ghost,  though,  perhi^  little  flesh  and 
blood  is  left,  and  seems  to  say, 

I  eould  a  tale  nnfdd.' 

It  is  a  moveable  library  of  romance — aeon- 
glomeration  of  catastrophes;  it  is  the  pre- 
terpluperfect  tense  of  humanity;  it  is  a 
venerable  fini*  to  the  chapter  of  aod- 
dents.    Surdy,  to  the  man  of  mind  and     I 
the  mind  of  man,  all  nature  is  redolent     ' 
of  face;  we  talk  of  the  fiace  of  the  earth,     | 
the  fece  of  the  waters,  the  face  of  the  sky ;     i 
and  we  even  carry  fiace  into  politics,  and 
talk  about  the  face  of  afiairs;  so  that,  in     < 
feet,  everything  seeips  to  be  an  afiair  of 
face;  and  so  long  as  we  can  put  a  good 
face  on  any  matter,  all  goes  well 

TACT  AND  TALINT. 

Talent  is  something;  but  tact  is  every- 
thing. Talent  is  serious,  sober,  grave, 
and  respectable;  tact  is  all  that,  and 
more  too.  It  is  not  a  seventh  sense,  but 
is  the  life  of  all  the  five.  It  is  the  ojien 
eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the 
keen  smell,  and  the  lively  touch:  it  is 
the  interpreter  of  all  riddles — the  sur- 
mounter  of  all  difficulties — the  remover 
of  all  obstades.  It  is  useful  in  all  placesi 
and  at  all  times;  it  is  useful  in  solitude 
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for  it  shows  a  man  his  way  into  the  world; 
it  is  useful  in  society,  for  it  shows  him 
his  way  through  the  world.  Talent  is 
power — ^tact  is  skill:  talent  is  weight — 
tact  is  momentum:  talent  knows  what 
to  do— tact  knows  how  to  do  it:  talent 
makes  a  man  respectable — tact  will  make 
him  respected:  talent  is  wealth — tact  is 
ready  money.  For  all  the  practical  par- 
poses  of  life,  tact  carries  it  against  talent 
— ^ten  to  one.  Take  them  to  the  theatre, 
and  put  them  against  each  other  on  the 
stage,  and  talent  shall  produce  you  a 
tragedy  that  will  scarcely  live  long  enough 
to  be  damned,  while  tact  keeps  the  house 
in  a  roar,  night  after  night,  with  its  suc- 
cessful farces.  There  is  no  want  of  dra- 
matic talent,  there  is  no  want  of  dramatic 
tact,  hut  they  are  seldom  together;  so 
we  have  successful  pieces  which  are  not 
respectable,  and  respectable  pieces  which 
are  not  successful  Take  them  to  the 
bar,  and  let  them  shake  their  learned 
curls  at  each  other  in  legal  rivalry;  talent 
sees  its  way  clearly,  but  tact  is  first  at  its 
journey's  end.  Talent  has  many  a  com- 
pliment from  the  bench,  but  tact  touches 
fees  from  attorneys  and  clients.  Talent 
speaks  learnedly  and  logically — tact  tri- 
umphantly. Talent  makes  the  world  won- 
der that  it  gets  on  no  faster — tact  excites 
astonishment  that  it  gets  on  so  fast;  and 
the  secret  is,  that  it  has  no  weight  to 
carry;  it  makes  no  false  steps-^it  hits 
the  right  nail  on  the  head — it  loses  no 
time — it  takes  all  hints— and  by  keep- 
ing its  eye  on  the  weathercock,  is  ready 
to  take  adva()tage  of  every  wind  that 
blows.  Take  them  into  the  church. 
Talent  has  always  something  worth  hear- 
ing, tact  is  sure  of  abundance  of  hearers. 
Tident  may  obtain  a  living,  tact  will  make 
one.  Talent  gets  a  good  name,  tact  a 
great  one.  Talent  convinces,  tact  con- 
verts. Talent  is  an  honour  to  the  pro- 
fession, tact  gains  honour  from  the  pro- 
fession. Take  them  to  court  Talent 
feels  its  weight,  tact  finds  its  way.  Ta- 
lent commands,  tact  is  obeyed.  Talent 
is  honoured  with  approbation,  and  tact  is 
blessed  by  preferment.  Place  them  in 
the  senate.  Talent  has  the  ear  of  the 
house,  but  tact  wins  its  heart  and  has 
its  votes.  Talent  is  fit  for  employment, 
but  tact  is  fitted  for  it  It  has  a  knack 
of  slipping  into  place  with  a  sweet  silence 
and  glibness  of  movement,  as  a  billiard- 
ball  insinuates  itself  into  the  pocket.  It 
seems  to  know  everything  without  learn- 
ing anything.    It  has  served  an  invisible 


and  extemporary  apprenticeship.  It  wants 
no  drilling.  It  never  ranks  in  the  awk- 
ward squad.  It  has  no  left  hand,  no  deaf 
ear,  no  blind  side.  It  puts  on  looks  of 
wondrous  wisdom,  it  has  no  air  df  pro- 
fundity; but  plays  with  the  details  of 
place  as  dexterously  as  a  well-taught  hand 
flourishes  over  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte. 
It  has  all  the  air  of  commonplace,  and 
all  the  force  and  power  of  genius.  It 
can  change  sides  with  a  heypresto  move- 
ment, and  be  at  all  points  of  the  compass, 
while  talent  is  ponderously  and  learnedly 
sifting  a  single  point  Talent  calculates 
clearly,  reasons  logically,  makes  out  a  case 
as  clear  as  daylight,  and  utters  its  oracles 
with  all  the  weight  of  justice  and  rea- 
son. Tact  refutes  without  contradicting, 
puzzles  the  profound  with  profimdity, 
and  without  wit  outwits  the  wise.  Set 
them  together  on  a  race  for  popularity, 
pen  in  hand,  and  tact  will  distance  talent 
by  half  the  course.  Talent  brings  to  mar- 
ket [that  which  is  wanted;  tact  produces 
that  which  is  wished  for.  Talent  instructs; 
tact  enlightens.  Talent  leads  where  no 
one  follows;  tact  follows  where  the  hn- 
mour  leads.  Talent  is  pleased  that  it  ought 
to  have  succeeded;  tact  is  delighted  that 
it  has  succeeded.  Talent  toils  for  &  pos- 
terity which  will  never  repay  it;  tact 
throws  away  no  pains,  but  (itches  ths 
passion  of  the  passing  hour.  Talent 
builds  for  eternity;  tact  on  a  short  lease, 
and  gets  good  interest  Talent  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  fine  thing  to  talk  about,  a 
very  good  thing  to  be  proud  of,  a  very 
glorious  eminence  to  look  down  frt>m;  but 
tact  is  useful,  portable,  applicable,  al- 
ways alive,  always  alert,  always  nuu^et- 
able:  it  is  the  talent  of  talents,  the  avail- 
ableness  of  resources,  the  applicability  of 
power,  the  eye  of  dismmination,  the  right 
hand  of  intellect 

A  Two  Yeari  Cruise  of  Tierra  Dd 
Fue^o,  the  Falkland  Idands,  Pata- 
gonia, and  in  the  River  Plate:  a 
Narrative  of  Life  in  the  Southern 
Seas,  By  W.  Parker  Snow.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PATA00NIAN8. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  if  the 
Patagonians  are  such  giants  as  we  sap- 
pose  them  to  be  from  the  accounts  of  old 
voyagers;  and  in  reply  I  say,  from  the  in- 
formation given  to  me,  that  they  are  not 
They  are  shove  the  medium  height^  but 
not  so  tall  as  generally  believed;  aiod  if 
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dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  our  life- 
guardsmeu,  I  imagine  they  would  be 
nearly  about  the  same  stature  as  this 
distinguished  corps  of  our  army.  Some 
few  may  be  a  little  taller,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  being  the  height  of  six  feet 
and  a-half ;  although  Falkner  has,  in  his 
book,  spoken  of  one  who,  he  says,  *mu8t 
have  been  seven  feet  and  some  inches  in 
height,  because  on  tiptoe  he  could  not 
reach  the  top  of  his  head.'  From  all  I 
have  gleaned  concerning  them,  they  are 
&r  from  being  a  contemptible  race  either 
in  intellect  or  morale:  but  their  princi- 
pal occupation  is  to  roam  about  from  the 
Bio  Negro,  on  the  confines  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  territories,  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
g^lan,  and  it  is  not  always  that  ships 
can  fall  in  with  them.  Numerous  and 
pleasing  anecdotes  relating  to  these  sa- 
vages, as  well  as  other  tales  not  so  agree- 
able, have  been  told  me;  but  I  never  like 
to  repeat  any  stories  unle&s  certain  of 
ihdr  authenticity.  What  I  think  may 
be  depended  upon  is  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  Fatagonians  are  naturally  a  race 
of  wild  hunters,  living  more  on  horseback 
than  on  foot,  and  are  as  skilful  in  pur- 
suit of  game  as  the  far-famed  Indians 
of  North  America.    Living  on  a  barren 
soil,  flesh  is  their  principal  food,  and  the 
quantity  they  eat  is  said  to  be  enormous. 
Polygamy  is  practised,  and  thieving  held 
in  such  estimation  as  to  form  a  conside- 
ration in  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  intended  husband,  who   is  looked 
upon  as  indifferently  capable  of  support- 
ing a  wife  unless  he  is  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  stealing  from  a  stranger.    Then: 
government  is  in  a  great  measure  nomi- 
nal, being  under  the  rule  of  caciques  or 
chiefis  who  have  attained  a  certain  d^ee 
of  notoriety,  but  whose  power  is  soon 
lessened  unless  they  can  maintain  the  in- 
fluence which  first  gave  them  the  title. 
Their  tents  are  made  of  poles  and  the 
skins  of  guanaooes,  and  are  generally 
cvried  about  with  them  as  they  move 
from  place  to  place.    They  dress  in  long 
ouuitles  made  of  skins,  covering  them 
from  head  to  foot,  and  this  gives  them  a 
angular  and  somewhat  forbidding  appear- 
^ce.  They  have  a  great  liking  for  tobacco 
and  spirits;  and,  as  I  have  been  often  told, 
adhere  strictly  to  truth.  A  lie  with  them  is 
held  m  detestation;  and  I  believe  that  no 
Baan  would  be  in  any  real  danger  amongst 
them  (and  I  may  say  the  same  of  nearly 
«^«y  savage)  who  would  put  on  a  bold 
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front,  and  never  try  to  deceive.  Severe^ 
Europeans  have  been  known  to  live  for 
years  amongst  them;  and  Mr  Havers  of 
Stanley  told  me  that  he  has  a  Patago- 
nian  in  his  service,  who  is  not  only  to  be 
depended  upon,  but  is  really  most  us^; 
his  principal  and  almost  only  failing 
being  his  addiction  to  liquor.  This, 
whenever  he  can  get  it,  he  will  take  to 
excess;  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
master  deals  with  him  is  as  follows.  He 
is  stationed  in  the  camp  to  look  after  the 
horses  and  cattle;  and  when  he  has  to 
visit  the  settlement,  be  is  ordered  to  al- 
ways first  come  direct  to  Mr  Havers' 
house  and  deliver  his  message,  or  attend 
to  his  business.  This  done,  he  is  told 
what  hour  he  will  have  again  to  return; 
and  being  then  dismissed,  he  follows  his 
own  pleasure  till  that  time,  having,  in 
general,  one  or  two  of  the  Company's 
men  with  him.  He  then  gets  a  good 
bouse — a  sleep — another  bouse  if  he  has 
time,  with  a  renewed  sleep  afterwards; 
and  then  punctually  at  the  hour  named 
proceeds  to  his  master's  house  for  fresh 
orders.  These  received,  he  is  directed 
immediately  to  start  on  his  journey,  and 
sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  him 
out  of  the  settlement,  to  prevent  his  get- 
ting any  more  spirits.  On  one  occasion 
he  kept  literally  to  his  promise  not  to 
take  any  more  while  in  the  town;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  out  of  the  town  than,  as 
was  afterwards  known,  he  took  from  his 
breast  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  drank  so 
much  of  it  that  in  a  short  time  he  was 
soon  asleep  by  the  wayside,  his  horse 
roaming  near  at  hand.  Upon  awaking, 
he  got  up  as  one  refreshed,  easily  caught 
his  horse,  and,  without  attempting  a  re- 
turn to  the  town,  steadily  pursued  his 
journey.  His  habits  being  so  well  known, 
make  hin^to  be  thus  depended  upon; 
and,  if  I  am  right  in  all  the  circumstan- 
ces— ^for  I  am  giving  this  anecdote  from 
memory — ^he  is  frequently  watched,  to  see 
that  no  harm  befedls  him.  Taciturn  and 
stoical,  though  tractable,  I  was  given  to 
understand  there  could  be  but  little  in- 
formation gleaned  from  him;  and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  characteristic  of  all  his 
countrymen.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  kill  any  stranger  going  among 
them,  unless  he  gave  them  great  cause; 
and,  from  an  anecdote  related  to  me  con- 
cerning an  aged  cacique,  I  imagme  they 
have  a  reverence  for  many  of  the  higher 
moral  virtues. 
I  should  mention,  that,  owing  to  their 
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frequent  migrations,  and  occasionally 
mixing  with  the  Spanish  settlements, 
there  is  hardly  a  Patagonian  of  any  age 
but  what  has  a  knowl^ge  of  that  lan- 
guage, 80  ^  as  a  few  broken  words  en- 
able him  to  express  his  wants,  or  make 
himself  understood.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  of  them  that  they  are  already  semi- 
civilised;  and  also  that  they  know  some- 
thing of  the  Christian  faith,  as  it  is  found 
in  South  America. 

The  coast  of  Patagonia  has  been 
in  some  places  notorious  for  wrecks;  and 
St  Qeor^*8  Bay  on  one  occasion  received 
a  great  number,  some  of  their  remains 
being  still  to  be  seen  there.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion  no  worse  than  any 
other  part.  Care  is  needed  everywhere; 
and  though  accidrats  will  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  spite  of  every  precaution,  yet  I 
have  known  one  small  vessel  —  the 
Fairy,  Captain  Wood,  a  first-rate 
sailor  and  painstaking  man  —  go  fre- 
quently to  tnat  coast  for  guano,  and  to 
trade  with  the  natives,  without  any  dan- 
ger. Still,  as  the  captain  himself  told 
me,  it  is  necessary  to  be  always  most 
cautious:  you  should  never  trust  too  much 
to  the  appearance  of  the  land,  nor  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inhabitants.  Both  alike 
may  deceive  you  when  least  expecting  it 
But,  if  due  caution,  accompanied  by  an 
outward  show  of  confidence,  be  adopted, 
there  may  be  hopes  of  establishing  a  suc- 
cessful intercourse  with  the  people. 

Efitodes  in  the  War-Life  of  a  Soldier: 
mth  the  Dream-Testimony  of  Ora 
May^  and  other  Sketches  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  Calder  Campbell.  12mo^ 
248  pp.  London:  William  Skeffing- 
ton. 

WHAT  I  SAW  ONB  JfORlflNO^Er  INDIA. 

In  the  year  1836  I  commanded  a  little 
detachment  of  native  infantry  at  Conda- 
pilly  in  the  Northern  Circars;  the  object 
of  this  military  occupation  of  a  lonely 
and  decayed  town  being  the  protection  of 
the  adjacent  country  from  bands  of  petty 
marauders,  Who,  in  the  absence  of  richer 
booty,  made  spoil  of  the  cattle  and  crops 
of  the  ryots,  or  agricultural  population. 
There  are  no  dense  forests  or  thick  woods 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Condapilly; 
but  beyond  the  hill-fort,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  perhaps  half-a-mile,  com- 
mands the  town,  and  the  ascent  to  which 
is  steep  and  diflcult,  exi  ds  for  several 
miles  a  stretch  of  jungle,  where  the  loo- 


ties^  or  thieves — ^for  they  deserve  not  the 
high-sounding  title  of  banditti-^ound 
frequent  shelter,  in  common  with  a  few 
cheetas  and  a  great  many  snakesw  Here, 
too,  game  was  abundant,  providing  them 
with  the  flesh  of  the  spotted  deer,  the 
bare,  the  shy  porcupine,  and  the  peadbwl, 
which  are  said  to  haunt  such  places  as 
are  tenanted  by  tigers,  from  which  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  water  is  not  want- 
ing, since  neither  panther  nor  tig»  make 
their  latr fitffrom  that  necessary elemait 
Here  also  grew  profnady  the  trees  of  the 
CrakBva  marmdosy  whose  apples — 
covered  with  a  hard  rind,  through  which, 
when  ripe,  oozes  a  slimy  liquid — are 
used  for  food;  the  Diospyros  ebenttm, 
whose  medlar-like  fruit,  auer  having  beea 
buried  for  months  in  the  earth,  forms  a 
mellow  and  wholesome  sustenance ;  and  the 
Ximenia  Americana,  whose  acid  dmpes 
cover  a  nutty  kernel,  very  grateful  to  the 
wanderer  of  the  woods,  who  cannot  gather 
for  his  dessert  the  rich-flavoured  mango, 
or  pink  and  succulent  guava. 

From  having  once  been  a  town  4 
considerable  importance,  Condapilly  has 
dwindled  to  a  v^  inferior  rank  amongst 
the  cities  of  the  Circars;  and  the  hill-fort, 
at  one  period  of  considerate  strength, 
now  presents  nothing  but  a  meagre 
akeleton  of  its  past  celebrity.  Towering 
high  above  the  little  e^^Ianade  on  which 
the  humble  range  of  barracks  which  shel- 
tered the  detachment  was  raised,  the 
mountain  was  accessible  at  only  one 
point,  where  a  winding  trade — ^the  re- 
mains of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  now  in 
complete  dilapidation — ^formed  a  steep 
ladder,  up  which  I  have  often  toiled  at 
early  dawn,  eager  to  watch  the  rising  sun 
from  the  topmost  pinnacle — a  sight  that 
amply  repaid  me  for  the  extra  fiatigue  ci 
half-an-hour's  climbing.  There,  crumb- 
ling piecemeal  beneath  the  foot  of  time,  lay 
mouldering  an  ancient  building  of  Moor- 
ish architecture,  still  suggesting,  by  its 
extensive  ruins  and  palatial  structure, 
recollections  of  the  Mahometan  prowess 
which,  so  far  back  as  1471,  had  wrested 
the  province  of  Condapilly  firom  the  hands 
of  the  Hindoos. 

A  long  but  sleepless  night  in  sol^ 
March  had  fevered  my  blood,  as  one 
morning,  are  yet  a  single  individual  was 
stirring  about  our  quarters,  I  strolled 
towards  the  mountain-gorge,  and  had 
stumbled  almost  to  the  top  of  the  steep 
acclivity,  before  the  faint  flush  of  dawn  bad 
roused  the  sentinel,  whose  call  awoke  the 
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0olitary  pair  of  mtnidaDs  of  our  party,  a 
drammer  and  fifer,  to  sound  the  riveillee. 
In  ten  minutes  more  I  stood  panting  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  gazing  thirstily 
on  the  scene  beneath  me,  where  Asiatic 
beauty  winded  slowly  before  me,  like  a  glo- 
rious river,  whose  changeable  waters  the 
eye  tired  not  of  drinking.  I  had  no  fear 
of  thief  or  Thug,  for  a  late  excursion  in 
the  district  behind  me  had  assured  me 
of  safety;  but  nevertheless  I  started  vio- 
lently when,  from  the  branches  of  a 
atately  peepul-tree  that  grew  close  by,  a 
dark  figure,  that  seemed  of  human  pro- 
portions, leaped  with  a  jibbering  cry  upon 
the  ground. 

I  had  no  great  reason  to  be  alarmed, 
for  I  saw  not  a  man  but  a  monkey — one 
of  those  long-legged,  brown  monkeys, 
with  white-streaked  fitces,  that  abound 
amongst  these  heights,  and  which,  pro- 
bably little  less  startled  than  myself,  re- 
ceded as  I  advanced,  jabbering  its  dissa- 
tisfiiu^tion  at  my  intrusion.  At  the  foot 
of  the  peepul-tree,  throwing  up  its  rich 
white  petals,  that  shed  around  a  sweet 
but  sickening  odour,  grew  a  magnificent 
plant  of  the  datura:  and  as  I  stooped  to 
pluck  it,  a  rustle  in  the  anderwcK>d  be- 
yond, followed  by  an  acute  sharp  scream, 
which  I  ascribed  to  my  friend  the  mon- 
key, arrested  my  hand.  I  had  judged 
eorrecUy;  but  I  had  und^iated  the  num- 
ber of  my  early  companiona  With  a 
spring  that  brought  it  almost  to  my  feet, 
making  me  in  my  turn  retreat,  the  mon- 
key lay  moaning,  and,  as  I  thought,  vio- 
lently convulsed  among  the  grass;  Vk(x 
did  I  at  the  moment  perceive,  what  in- 
deed I  discovered  with  a  degree  of  horror, 
that  round  its  body  was  twisted  a  gor- 
geously-^tted  snake — the  cobra  di  ca- 
pello  !  I  vrish  I  could  describe  the  mad- 
dened contortions  <tf  the  monkey,  as, 
writhing  beneath  the  straining  coils  of  the 
reptile,  it  rolled  on  the  grass  in  vain  ef- 
forts to  rid  itself  d  its  deadly  asssilant. 
The  piteous  gaze  of  its  eyes,  as  they 
wistfully  look^  up  into  my  foce,  was 
eloquent  with  a  summons  for  help  which 
I  was  l^  no  means  inclined  to  resist. 
Whether  the  snake  had  Mtten  it  or  not, 
I  could  not  guess,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  it  were  merely  playing  with  the  animal 
— ^that  fiital  game  which  the  cat  plays 
with  the  mouse!  But  I  shouted,  and 
threw  a  stone,  and  then  seizing  a  withered 
branch  that  lay  on  the  ground,  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge.  The  monkey, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  fled  at 


my  approach,  now  remained  perfectly 
motionless,  as  if  it  awaited  certain  suc- 
cour. But  the  serpent,  aroused  to  the 
cognisance  of  an  assailant  by  a  smart 
blow  on  the  head,  instantly  inflating  its 
horrid  crest  into  that  hoodlike  form 
which  renders  it  so  appallingly  hideous, 
gave  vent  to  a  load  hiss  that  seemed 
brimful  of  poison^ 

Again  and  again  I  struck  at  it:  nor 
was  it  without  a  cold  thriM  through  my 
veins  that  I  beheld  it  disengage  itself 
lirom  the  monkey;  but  tan  from  attempt- 
ing to  make  its  escape,  as  I  conjectured 
it  would  do,  it  turned  itself  half  erect, 
towards  me,  and  with  a  fluttering  hobble 
— like  the  hop  of  a  bird  whose  wings 
have  been  broken— it  leaped,  with  fork^ 
tongue  protruded,  right  in  my  very  path ! 
There  was  no  time  for  thought  My 
stick  was  neither  strong  nor  long.  loould 
see  the  venomous  eyes  bum  like  fire, 
and  the  colours  of  its  swelling  neck  glow 
more  deeply,  as  it  prepared  to  spring 
again;  and  I  was  fairly  on  the  point  of 
making  my  retreat  by  plunging,  at  all 
hazards,  down  the  rock  behind  me,  when 
a  shrill,  chirruping  cry,  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  guinea-pig,  was  heard,  and  sud- 
denly an  el^;ant  little  creature,  which  at 
the  moment  I  was  well-nigh  ready  to 
spiritualise  into  a  good  genius,  sprung 
upon  the  serpent,  with  a  bound  of  light- 
some ferocity  which  reminded  me  of  the 
swoop  of  a  kite  upon  a  water-rat  . 

It  was  a  mungoos !  And  now,  indeed, 
a  combat  took  place  which  fixed  me  to 
the  spot  in  mute  admiration;  but  not  for 
long.  Once  or  twice  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  mungoos  was  bitten,  but  it 
might  not  have  been  so;  for  the  velocity 
of  their  movements,  as,  dinging  together, 
the  snake  and  its  foe  rolled  over  ami  over 
amongst  the  long  grass,  prevented  mi- 
nute observation.  It  is  asserted  that, 
when  bittten  by  a  snake,  the  ichneumon 
retires  for  a  moment  to  eat  of  some  un- 
known plant,  capable  of  rendering  null 
the  viper ine  venom;  but  on  this  occasion 
nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  The  mun- 
goos left  not  the  conflict  for  a  breathing- 
space;  and  at  the  end  of  about  ten  mi- 
nutes the  cobra  di  capello  lay  dead,  torn 
and  mangled  piecemeal  by  the  little  ani- 
mal, which  friBked  and  danced  about, 
with  a  purring  sound,  in  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  enjoyment. 

As  I  held  out  my  hand,  actually  be- 
lieving, in  th/*||pthu8iasm  of  the  moment, 
that  it  wouw.'  approach  to  receive  my 
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caresses,  the  mungoos,  giving  a  bright, 
quick  look  at  me,  stamped  its  tiny  hind- 
feet  briskly  on  the  relics  of  the  serpent, 
as  if  in  scorn  of  its  victim,  and  disap- 
peared amongst  the  brushwood. 

I  had  forgotten  the  poor  monkey.  I 
found  it  stretched  out,  stiff  and  stark, 
among  the  datura  flowers.  The  mun- 
goos  bad  come  too  late ! 

The  BarMs  Shov.  By  Richard  Wright 
Procter,  Witn  Illustrations.  8vo, 
128  pp.  Manchester:  Thomas  Din- 
ham  &  Co. 

WHO  WAS  THB  BEAL  IITVENTOB? 

With  a  small  act  of  justice  to  the  me- 
•mory  of  a  wronged  and  very  ingenious 
man,  I  shall  conclude  this  desultory  chap- 
ter. |t  is  believed  by  some,  doubted 
by  many,  and  denied  by  those  best  in- 
formed in  the  matter,  that  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  was  a  great  inventor.  We 
numbered  amongst  our  earliest  trade  con- 
nections the  son  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Hayes,  of  Leigh,  in  Lancashire.  The 
son  who,  during  the  best  portion  of  his 
life,  was  a  soldier  on  foreign  service,  has 
been  some  years  dead,  but  with  the 
grandson  I  still  maintain  a  pleasurable 
acquaintance.  I  have  frequently  heard 
the  subject  of  inventions  canvassed  and 
described.  I  had  peculiar  facilities  for 
arriving  at  the  truth  touching  one  impor- 
tant question  to  the  mechanical  world; 
to  the  *  cotton  metropolis'  in  particular. 
The  result  is  a  conviction  on  my  part, 
that  Thomas  Hayes  was  the  legitimate 
inventor  of  the  wealth -creating  water- 
frame,  or  throstle,  of  which  Arkwright 
and  others  reaped  the  benefit.  The 
simple  history  of  the  man  and  the  inven- 
tion is  as  follows: — Hayes  was  a  reed- 
maker  and  weaver,  with  a  passion  and 
capacity  for  mechanics  that  would  not  be 
denied.  They  engrossed  his  thoughts 
and  time  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
simple  manufactures  of  the  reed  and 
loom  were  neglected.  The  sleep  of  many 
nights  was  broken,  the  income  of  many 
days  curtailed,  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
intellectual  hobby.  Mrs  Hayes  did  not 
admire  his  studying  for  the  million.  She 
feared — as  well  she  might — the  million 
would  prove  a  bad  paymaster.  The 
phantom  honours  and  visionary  rewards 
of  futurity  for  her  possessed  no  charms. 
She  remembered  the  fable  of  the  bird-in- 
hand,  and  preferred  the  commonplace 
and  serviceable.    Husband  and  wife  often 


aipied  this  matter  of  &ct  versus  ixnej, 
with  varying  resolutions,  but  with  one 
unvarying  result.  Nature  was  too  power- 
ful for  Hayes.  Study,  and  plan,  and  in- 
vent, he  must;  he  could  not,  if  he  would, 
give  over.  He  first  brought  to  light  a 
rude  spinning-machine,  which  he  christ- 
ened softer  his  daughter  Jenny.  This  ke 
shortly  abandoned,  and  dedicated  bis  en- 
tire energies  to  the  construction  of  the 
water-frame.  Here,  after  infinite  labour, 
disappointment,  and  anxiety,  he  was  com- 
pletely successful.  Then  came  Ark?rright, 
and  treachery.  Kay,  the  clock-maker,  who 
had  made  wheels  and  other  requisites 
for  Hayes,  was  induced  to  make  similar 
ones  for  Arkwright.  Arkwright  was  a 
more  pushing,  presuming  man  than  Hayes; 
and  tdtimatcly  the  improver  pushed  the 
originator  out  of  the  market.  The  after- 
life of  both  these  men  belongs  to  histoiy. 
Hayes  was  assisted  in  his  old  age  by  a 
few  private  individuals  who  knew  his 
merits,  and  what  was  better  to  the  pur- 
pose, knew  how  to  reward  them.  His 
income  was  at  first  about  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  but  it  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
trifle;  for  he  outlived  some  of  his  patrons, 
and  the  gratitude  of  others  died  early. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  trial  touching 
Arkwright's  patent,  Hayes  was  employed 
in  superintending  the  erection  of  ma- 
chineiy  for  Baron  Hamilton,  at  Bai- 
briggan,  in  Ireland.  When  Hayes  was 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  the  baron  judi- 
ciously advised  him  not  to  attend,  unless 
rewarded  with  a  liberal  annuity;  but 
Hayes  preferred  relying  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Lancashire  millowncrs,  and 
the  result  is  shown.  The  descendants  of 
the  struggling  genius  remain,  like  him- 
self toiling  and  ill-paid  artisans;  whilst 
to  the  heirs  of  the  clever  tactician  are 
allotted  honour  and  almost  fabulous 
wealth. 

I  regret  having  to  speak  thus  harshly 
of  a  brother  shaver;  much  rather  would 
I  have  exalted  Sir  Richard  as  a  magnet 
of  the  barber's  shop;  but,  as  he  engn^sed 
all  the  good  things  during  life,  surely  his 
less  fortunate  rival  ought  to  have  a  true 
word  spoken  in  justice  to  his  memory? 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  exist- 
ence, Thomas  Hayes  (not  Highs,  as  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Quest,  and  others)  resided  in 
Manchester.  He  died  December  10, 
1803,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  84  years, 
and  lies  buried  near  the  tomb  of  his  friend 
Mr  Cowherd,  in  Christ  churchyard.  King 
Street,  Salford. 
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Yes,  yes,  theyare  dear,  those  old  col- 
lege days.  Who  has  been  at  a  uni- 
Tersity,  and  does  not  heave  a  little  sigh 
at  their  remembrance?  Here  I  am^  a 
worthy  (German  oflBcial,  with  a  wife 
and  five  squalling  brats.  True.  I  have 
the  much-respected  title  of  Royal- 
Prussian-Eiveis-and  -  Ditches  -  Inspec- 
tion -  Commission  -Deputy- Assistant- 
Clerk.'  It  looks  well  under  my  simple 
name,  at  the  bottom  of  an  official  let- 
ter; and  I  get  £^  per  annum  for  it 
But  for  t  welve  hours  a-day  I  am  bend- 
ing over  a  desk:  and  when  I  go  home 
to  my  pipe  ana  beer,  there  are  those 
five  brats.  Ough !  have  I  not  a  right 
to  sigh  at  the  name  of  Bonn? 

Ah !  we  are  there  in  the  large  bow- 
window,  with  the  broad  blue  Rhine 
ripphng,  babbling,  rushing  in  arrowy 
currente^  whirling  in  fierce  pools  bo- 
low  us;  we  have  a  bowl  of  mai-trank 
on  the  table  I  and  we  are  light-hearted, 
careless,  jovial.  Or  we  are  off  to  those 
Seven  Hills,  on  foot,  with  a  few  gros- 
cben  a-piece  for  *ein  schopen  bier;' 
we  know  where  we  shall  get  it — where 
^e  wirthin's  dau^ter  will  pour  it 
with  her  own  red  nand^  that  we  love 
better  than  a  princess  s;  and  we  go 
talking  philosophy  all  the  way.  What 
philosopnv !  Tne  dreams  of  boys  who 
know  nothing  of  the  world.  So  ^nd, 
w  illogical,  so  unreal,  so  enthusiastic ! 
How  we  could  dream  then !  Or  there 
18  a  serenade  to-night,  given  to  a  f a- 
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vourite  professor.  We  draw  on  huge 
martitd  riding -boots,  with  clanging 
spurs,  and  mount  little  ponies  that 
have  no  more  spirit  in  them  than 
toads,  and  yet  we  can't  sit  them.  We 
buy  long  torches,  drip  the  fire  on  the 
heads  of  the  Philistines,  and  join  the 
procession.  They  are  singing  noble 
German  paeans  to  their  old  friend^ 
singing  as  only  German  students  can 
sing,  and  we  are  very  jovial  And 
lastly— -ah!  why  last  I— there  is  the 
little  fraulein  at  the  little  window 
that  looks  upon  the  Seven  Hills,  and 
I  am  singing  my  last  serenade  to  her 
on  my  old  guitar.  Heigh-ho!  My 
wife  comes  in  now,  greasy  and  dirty 
from  cooking  the  dampf-nudeln  for 
supper,  and  I  must  forget  the  little 
fraulein.    Heigh-ho ! 

But  no !  I  am  no  (German  bureau 
slave.  I  am  a  free  Briton.  Free? 
Yes,  a  curate  on  £lO  a-year  in  the 
dullest  country  town  in  England.  I 
am  sick  of  the  gossip,  and  scandaL 
and  eternal  nonsense  of  these  old 
maids — sick  of  the  attentions  of  the 
five  Miss  Browns— sick  of  trying  to 
teform  the  drunkards  of  my  parish, 
who  come  to  church  in  the  morning, 
and  listen  to  my  laboured  sermons, 
only  to  reel  home  from  the  pot-house 
at  night  and  beat  their  wives.  Ox- 
ford? Oh !  Oxford  seems  paradise  to 
this.  What  reckless  dogs  we  were! 
I  had  two  hundred  a-year  there,  and 
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spent  three.  No  matter,  I  eigoyed  it 
I  see  myself  now,  in  jersey  and  cap, 
all  of  one  colour,  pullmg  for  very  life 
in  the  torpid-race,  and  still  hear  the 
cheers  from  the  bank  as  we  bumped 
Brasenose.  And  then,  when  I  got  a 
little  faster,  how  I  used  to  ride  across 
country  with  Bidout  and  Stickles — 
Stickler  who  never  cotdd  get  over  the 
bullfinches.  And  how  I  won  that  race 
at  BulUngdon.  on  Charley  Symonds's 
mare.  Or  then  the  Sundays,  that 
some  men  thought  so  slow.  They 
were  our  most  glorious  days.  We 
used  to  go  out  three  and  thrcje  to 
Cknlstowe,  where  fair  Rosamond  was 
buried,  or  something — we  never  knew, 
and  didn't  care.  We  lived  for  the  pre- 
sent^ not  the  past;  but  we  fouffht  the 
Penmsula  over  again  with  ola  lips- 
comb  the  fisherman,  and  wickeolv 
eyed  his  seven  pretty  daughters,  each 
prettier  and  more  modest  than  the 
last  And  then  the  Commemorations; 
then  the  long  winter  evenings— port 
and  walnuts,  and  careless^  merry  talk; 
and  the  long  summer  oays  on  the 
Cherwell— lying  on  cushions  in  a  punt, 
and  reading  novels.  Ah,  well-a-day ! 
I  am  a  curate  now,  and  here  comes 
my  churchwarden  (ah!  those  long 
churchwardens  we  used  to  smoke!) 
to  complain  about  something. 

Yes,  they  are  dear,  these  memories; 
but  Truth  stands  before  me  with  her 
hideous  mask.  She  draws  it  ofl^  and 
shines  in  all  her  beauty,  gazing  at  me 
with  sad,  sorrowed  eyes.  She  says: 
'Are  you  not  ashamed  of  this?  To 
prefer  old  chums,  and  wine,  and  beer, 
and  careless  mirtn,  to  me— me,  Truthf 

And  I  say,  'Truth,  I  do  love  thee,' 
and  bid  her  lead  on  the  memories* 
one  by  one,  immasked,  naked,  hor- 
rible, and  let  me  see  them  tbjrough 
the  glass  of  Truth.    Drop  I 

One  part  of  our  subject  can  be  dis- 
posed of  rapidly.  University  society, 
as  a  distinct  phenomenon,  is  only 
found  inUniversity  towns— as  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg, ana  a  score  of  Cerman  places. 
In  the  universities  located  in  mother- 
cities,  the  one  element  which  distin- 

*  At  in  tbifl  paper  I  shall  have  to  draw 
mainly  on  my  own  experience^  it  is  jnst  to 
state  now,  when,  and  where  it  was  gained. 
I  have  had  ten  yean  of  nnivenity  life — 
nameW,  two  in  London,  one  at  Bonn,  two  at 
Hon&oli,  one  at  Paris,  fonr  at  Oxford. 


guishes  coUegiate  from  other  society 
— esprit  du  corps— is  wanting.  The 
professors  are  merely  a  portion  of  the 
general  learned  body,  and  the  students 
have  the  same  habits,  the  same  amuse- 
ments, the  same  vices,  ss  the  rest  of 
the  town-^outh.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  in  most  cases  these  habits, 
amusements,  and  vices  are  of  a  lower 
order  among  the  worshipjpers  of  know- 
ledge than  among  the  simple  seekers 
of  pleasure.  The  young  men  in  the 
army,  or  in  public  offices— nay,  even 
those  employed  in  business,  never  de- 
scend to  the  low  dissipation  of  the  me- 
dical student,  who.  in  their  ey«s,  ranks 
below  them  alL  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  medical  students,  at  least 
in  the  British  Islands,  as  members  of 
the  universities;  and  we  will  there- 
fore speak  of  those  who  are  acquiring 
a  more  general  education. 

In  my  day,  the  students  of  the 
'Arts  End'  of  University  College, 
London,  were  a  dull  but  respectable 
body  of  young  men^too  yoxmfe  per- 
haps, to  have  left  school  I  was  fif- 
teen when  I  went  there,  and  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule  of  aga  There 
were  a  few  black  sheep  among  them, 
it  is  true — boys,  quite  unfit  to  be  sent 
alone  to  London,  who  followed  the 
example  of  the  medical  students,  and 
thougnt  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  seen  at 
Caimt's,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Blue 
Posts;  who  revelled  in  the  ratting-pit, 
and  were  at  home  in  the  sparring-ring; 
but  these  came  rarely  among  us,  just 
to  a  lecture  or  two,  to  prevent  the 
conscientious  professors  from  refusing 
their  certificate,  and  had  little  influ- 
ence on  the  rest  of  the  students. 

Living  with  their  families,  or  in 
lodgings,  at  some  distance  from  one 
another,  the  students  of  the  London 
University  meet  chiefly  at  lectures,  in 
the  cold  arcades,  in  the  playground — 
for  they  luiv^  a  playground— and  in 
the  debatins-room.  Some  attempt 
has  been  mme  to  create  a  closer  union 
among  them,  by  admitting  a  certain 
numter  to  residence  within  King's 
College,  and  by  building  University 
Hall  behind  Gower  Street;  but  what 
is  thus  gained  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline, IS  lost  in  that  independenoe 
and  individuality  which  aia  in  the 
chief  collateral  object  of  university 
education  —  namely,  the  prepaiatic»i 
of  the  man  for  the  world.    Not  is  the 
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object  of  this  secluBion  really  attained. 
I  have  heard  described  an  ea^  method 
of  leaving  King's  CoU^e  after  mid- 
night, to  which  those  who  pant  for  the 
low  nocturnal  dissipations  of  the  metro- 
polis constantly  resort  The  juvenile 
pleasure-seeker  climbs  alon^  a  narrow 
ledge  that  hangs  over  the  nver,  opens 
an  old  door  by  means  of  a  knife,  nnds 
himself  in  Somerset  House,  fees  the 
watchman  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
let  out  by  the  porter,  who  knows  no- 
thing of  his  business,  into  the  Strand. 
This  is  similar  to  the  wall-climbing  so 
common  at  one  time  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  that  men  have  been  known 
to  sit  on  the  walls  of  their  own  col- 
leges, making  ironical,  remarks  to  the 
iToctor  and  his  men,  who  stood  help- 
less beneath  them. 

Young  as  they  are,  I  have  often 
been  strock  by  the  general  intelligence 
whidi  the  memb^  of  the  London 
UniTersitv  display,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  same  standing  at  Oxford. 
This  is  particularly  notable  in  the 
debating  societies  of  the  respective 
universities.  While  in  Grower  Street 
questions  of  universal  interest  were 
oiscussed  on  their  real  merits,  and  in 
a  broad,  liberal  spirit  the  Union  De- 
bating Club  at  Oxford  is  nothing  but 
a  aoene  of  dis^^ful  disorder.  Every 
question  that  is  propounded  is  taken 
up  in  a  purely  party  spirit  Boys 
fresh  from  home,  where  they  have 
imbibed  the  narrow  conservatism  of 
their  provincial  parents,  for  no  reason 
bat  that  it  is  the  political  bias  of 
their  families  (an  amount  of  filial  re- 
spect which  is  rarely  shown  in  cases 
<rf  more  vital  importance),  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion, and  guided  only  by  the  trite 
watchwords  of  their  party,  descend 
to  the  conmionest  personalities  and 
the  noisiest  declamation,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  the  supper-party  is  carried  un- 
bloshingly  into  the  thick  of  the  so- 
ealled  debate.  The  few  who  are  calm 
are  by  no  means  interesting.  There 
isDunderof  StAllsides,  a  'double-first 
in  Mods,*  an  *  honour  to  his  college,' 
as  the  Dean  wrote  the  other  day  to 
his  father— an  'awfully  clever  man,' 
as  the  freshmen  whisper  to  one  an- 
other. He  is  pale  as  death,  paler  a 
great  deal  than  when  before  tne  exa- 
miners. He  stammers  out  *  Mr  Pre- 
sident,' hems,  clears  his  throat,  and 


gives  vent  to  some  antique  platitude; 
hems  again,  shuffles  uncomfortably 
with  his  feet,  repeats  the  platitude, 
and  appends  another;  till  at  length, 
having  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak, 
but  not  knowing  what  to  sav,  he  col- 
lapses, and  sits  down.  But  Dunder  is 
a  rank  Conservative,  and  is  listened  to 
with  respect;  nay,  tne  next  man  who 
gets  up  Degins. by  saying,  'After  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  who,*  ^c  Now  and  then 
a  cood,  temperate  speech  is  made; 
ana  you  are  surprised  at  the  silence 
with  which  it  is  received.  You  learn 
that  it  is  a  maiden  oration,  and  it  is 
hinted  that  the  speaker  was  three 
weeks  preparing  it,  and  has  it  all  on 
paper  in  his  pocket 

That  splendid  mausoleum  in  Gower 
Street,  erected  on  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  has  deteriorated  into 
a  mere  denominational  university. 
Quakers  and  Unitarians  had  the  ma- 
jority in  mv  dav.  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Wesleyans  came  next. 
There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Jews, 
and  even  a  couple  .of  real  Brahmins 
from  the  Ganses.  But  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  Komanists  flit- 
ted like  ghosts.  I  have  heard  there 
what  I  never  heard  elsewhere  —  a 
young  man  in  a  knot  of  his  fellow- 
students  boldly  asserting  his  belief 
that  there  is  no  God-  and  listened  to 
without  a  shudder.  I  always  thought 
that  religious  liberty  and  irreligion 
were  two  distinct  things,  but  perhaps 
I  am  prejudiced. 

The  students  of  Paris  are  certainly 
distinguished  from  the  other  young 
men  of  that  capital  in  some  respects, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  separate 
society.  They  have,  indeed,  their  own 
district — the  Quartier  Latin — their 
own  low  cabc^ts,  estaminets,  and 
bastaringufs,  where  they  dance  the 
can-can  to  perfection,  their  own  pro- 
menade—the gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg—where they  may  generally  be 
seen  with  a  grisette  on  their  arm. 
But  their  amusements  and  habits  are 
those  of  the  city,  and  have  nothiug 
peculiar  to  an  alma  mater,  unless  it 
DC  a  predilection  for  dirtiness  and  un- 
tidiness, and  a  love  of  being  seen  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  in  slippers  and 
dressing-gowns,  even  in  the  public 
streets. 
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We  may,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the 
society  of  university  towns;  and,  be- 
dnning  with  those  of  Germany,  take 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine  as  a  fair  speci- 
men. 

I  may  as  well  premise  that  none  is 
properly  a  university  town,  save  those 
in  which  the  university  predominates 
over  the  town.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  German  universities,  exceptjust 
those  in  the  various  capitals.  They 
have  not,  indeed,  that  mi^ty  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Oxford  freshman,  who 
issues  forth  to  the  terrible  battle  of 
Town  and  Qown  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, having  worked  up  a  hitherto 
dormant  ire  against  the  oppidans  by 
means  of  many  a  glass  of  port,  and 
much  boasting  among  his  comrades 
of  former  achievements,  and  is  amazed 
to  find  howrapidly  'those  rascallv  cads* 
fall  beneath  his  iuvenile  fist;  out,  to 
compensate  for  these  annual  demon- 
strations of  hostility  against  *the 
town*— a  sorry  remnant  of  the  once 
bloody  fiffhts  in  the  days  when  mayors 
of  Onord  delighted  to  lock  up  under- 
graduates in  BDcardo — they  have  un- 
fortunately a  more  real  feeling  of  en- 
mity against  the  Philistines,  as  *the 
town*  are  called,  which  shows  itself 
only  at  uncertain  periods,  when  a 
just  cause  for  indignation  arises;  and 
this  feeling  is  kept  alive  by  various 
little  annoyances  on  the  part  of  the 
tradesmen,  who  cannot  stand  the  over- 
bearing manners  of  the  burschen. 

However,  here,  as  in  Oxford,  the 
university  maintains  the  town,  which 
has  therefore  to  plav  second  fiddle. 
The  professors  are  thus  the  leaders 
of  the  German  society.  My  first  in- 
troduction to  this  professional  so- 
ciety affords  an  example  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  ease  surrounding  it,  and 
will  just  now  be  read  with  some  in- 
terest. 

I  had  an  introduction  to  Professor 

B ,  whose  position  gave  him  the 

lead  amonjK  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. One  day  a  note  (in  English) 
was  put  into  my  hands,  and  ran  thus: 
'Mrs  B has  the  pleasure  to  in- 
vite Mr (the  student)  for  this 

evening,  half-past  fiv^to  a  small 
coffee  dancing  party.*  The  shortness 
of  the  invitation  and  the  early  hour 
did  not  lead  me  to  expect  much,  but 
being  new  to  the  Contment,  I  did  not 
make  my  appearance  till  half- past 


six.  I  found  a  large  party  assembled 
in  a  pretty  but  very  small  drawing- 
room,  and  afterwards  learned  that,  ac- 
cording to  Carman  etiouette,  they  had 
been  waiting  to  begin  both  coffee  and 

dancing  till  I  arrived.     Mrs  B 

came  up,  and  at  once  led  me  by  the 
hand  round  the  room,  introducing  me 
separately  to  every  lady  and  gentle- 
man present  I  was  quite  weanr  of 
bowing,  when  at  last  she  presented  me 
to  a  young  man  who  differed  in  no- 
thing from  the  rest,  except  that  be 
stood  somewhat  apart,  and  as  I  knew 
too  little  of  German  to  catch  any 
names,  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  in 
anv  way  distinguished. 

The  gentlemen,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  profe^ors,  were  all 
students,  and  certainly  their  appear- 
ance was  by  no  means  recherche.  The 
coffee  was  handed,  the  cups  set.  down, 
a  piano  struck  up  in  the  opposite  room, 
and  immediately  each  youns  man 
made  his  way  to  a  young  lady,  bowed, 
(^ve  her  his  hand,  and  conducted  her 
m  silent  pantomime  to  the  dance. 

As  I  knew  very  little  of  German 
and  nothing  of  Teutonic  manners,  I 
slipped  out  at  once  when  the  dance  was 
over,  and  led  my  partner  back  to  her 
seat  This  I  repeated  after  each  dance, 
and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
I  was  the  object  of  some  animiui ver- 
sion. At  length  the  cotillon  came, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in- 
troduced to  a  Scotch  young  lady,  the 
only  forei^er  in  the  room  besides  my- 
selt  Durinjfthe  cotillon  I  observed 
that  the  ordmary-looking  youne  man 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  received  from 
the  rest  a  peculiar  deference.  When- 
ever a  yoimg  lady  was  led  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  to  throw  up  her 
handkerchief,  it  was  sure  to  be  so 
managed  that  this  youth  should  catch 
it,  and  thus  secure  the  waltz  with  its 
owner.  At  last  a  young  lady,  with 
whom  I  had  danced  once  already,  and 
whose  pretty  face  and  excellent  waltz- 
ing had  caused  a  slight  palpitation  in 
my  juvenile  heart,  was  led  to  the  cai- 
tre  of  the  room.  Being  the  prettiest 
girl  there,  there  was  some  eagerness 
about  the  youn^  men.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  catch  the  handkerchief; 
caught  it,  and  performed  my  waits. 
When  I  returned  to  my  place,  my 
partner  said  to  me: 

*Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  I* 
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'Nothing  very  shocking,  I  hope.' 

*  A  terrible  breach  of  manners,  here. 
You  should  have  allowed  the  prince 
to  catch  that  young  lady's  handker- 
chiefl  Did  you  not  see  how  eager  he 
was  to  dance  with  her )' 

'The  prince  1  What  prince?'  I 
asked,  in  surprise. 

'The  young  Prince  of  Prussia.' 

'You  don't  say  so.  Is  he  here? 
Which  IB  the  young  hopeful  V 

She  then  pointed  out  the  young 
man  I  have  mentioned,  and  added : 
'  I  am  afraid  you  have  offended  him 
more  than  once  this  evening.' 

'  How  so  V 

'  In  leaving  the  room  before  him.' 

I  was  much  annoyed  at  vexing 
royalty,  but  soothedmyself  by  taking 
an  inventory  of  the  youtn,  and  develop- 
ing the  conviction  that  no  acuteness 
on  my  part  would  have  enabled  me  to 
discover  royal  blood  within  him.  He 
was  then  very  young,  and  very  different 
from  what  he  appeared  when  I  saw 
him  at  Oxford,  two  years  ago.  He 
was  tall,  slight,  pale  and  plain  in  face, 
with  smooth  cheeks  and  chin,  and  re- 
markably short  dust-coloured  hair. 
He  wore  a  coat,  by  no  means  a  new 
one,  buttoned  up  across  the  breast, 
and  a  somewhat  shabbv  black  satin 
stock.  His  expression,  however,  was 
honest  and  good-natured,  and  I  saw 
that  his  Boyal  Highness  was  more 
amused  than  annoy^  at  the  gaucherie 
of  the  republican  Englishman,  when 
on  leaving  he  gave  me  a  kind  but  sig- 
nificant smile. 

There  were  three  other  young  princes 
at  the  university  when  I  was  there, 
Hainault-Dessau,  Saxony,  and  another 
with  a  frightfully  long  name,  which  I 
have  forgotten.  Dessau  was  a  good- 
looking,  quiet  youth,  who  held  himself 
above  tne  most  ^te  of  the  clubs— the 
Prussians.  Saxony— a  second  son,  I 
think— was  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
middle  of  a  row  of  eight  or  ten  'white- 
caps,'  rather  the  worse  for  Liebfrauen- 
mucii. 

German  professors  maybe  described 
by  four  epithets — very  learned,  very 
good-hearted,  rather  conceited^  and 
very  dirty.  They  are  of  two  classes 
— r^ular  professors,  who  are  paid  by 
government,  generally  married,  and 
standing  well  m  their  own  little  world, 
all  men  of  high  reputation  in  their 
several  departments,  and  when  suffi- 


ciently rich  to  show  it,  of  elegant 
tastes,  and  good  manners;  and  the 
privatnlocents,  or  private  professors, 
younger  men  who  lecture  in  tne  univer- 
sity, and  receive  fees  from  the  students. 

The  latter  are  those  who  really  af- 
ford the  type  of  what  is  commonly 
known  in  England  as  a  German  Pro- 
fessor. The  description  of  one  will 
serve  for  alL 

When  in  Mxmich  I  wanted  to  read 
the  'Agamemnon'  with  some  one  who 
really  understood  it    I  was  directed 

to  a  Dr  W .    I  was  shown  into  a 

small  study,  surrounded  by  an  immense 
number  of  books— chiefly  unbound— 
and  there  beheld  my  future  preceptor, 
who  at  first  sight  was  extremely  repul- 
sive. He  was  short  and  stout,  with  a 
huge  mass  of  coarse  black  hair  sticking 
up  from  his  head,  and  evidently  long 
unacquainted  with  brush  and  comb. 
His  face  was  red  and  bloated,  and  his 
coarse  features  of  the  true  Teutonic 
type.  He  wore  a  loose  dressing-gown, 
which  I  at  first  mistook  for  a  sneep- 
skin,  which,  h  la  IMan  O'linn,  had 
the  fleshy  side  out  and  the  woolly  side 
in,  and  under  it  literally  none  but 
the  one  indispensable  garment.  To 
complete  my  astonishment  and  disgust 
—for  neither  the  doctor  nor  his  ves- 
ture were  of  spotless  cleanliness— he 
took  frt>m  a  box  a  handful  (nothing 
less)  of  moist  snuff,  which  soon  smeared 
his  face  and  linen. 

Such  was  the  exterior,  but  the  real 
worth  only  appeared  by  deo^cs. 

'  In  what  language  would  you  like 
your  lectures  to  be  given  V  he  asked 
me  very  kindly  after  the  prelinunary 
arrangements.  '  German,  English, 
Frenoi,  Latin,  Greek,  or,  let  me  see, 
modem  Greek  1  Which  do  you  under- 
stand most  easily  ? ' 

'  English,  of  course,  sir.' 

'And  which  least? 

'Greek,  I  think.' 

'Then  we  will  talk  Greek,  if  you 
please.' 

I  soon  found  thatitwas impossible  to 
follow  him,  and  we  chsmged  it  to  Latin, 
which  he  spoke  as  rapidly  as  German, 
and  no  less  nurely.  We  afterwards 
returned  to  Greek,  and  thence  to  Mo- 
dem Greek,  and  in  these  languages  he 
would  discourse  for  hours  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  'Agamemnon.' 

This  man  rose  at  five  in  the  mom- 
ing,  and  went  to  bed  at  eleven  at 
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night.  During  this  time  he  never  left 
hia  study,  save  for  meals  and  half-an- 
hour's  exercise,  for  he  was  not  then 
engaged  at  the  university.  He  never 
sat  down,  but  worked  standing  at  a 
desk,  and  what  do  you  think  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  onl — an  edition  of 
Shakspere,  whom  he  continually 
assured  me  no  Englishman  had  yet 
been  able  to  understand;  and  on  whom 
it  was  reserved  for  himself  and  other 
German  scholars  to  throw  a  true 
Hght. 

He  was  an  admirable  Greek  critic, 
and  knew  -^schylus  by  heart  He 
never  left  oflf  his  notes  to  Shakspere 
when  reading  with  me,  but  would  turn 
from  his  books  every  moment,  and  ex- 
plain to  me  in  Greek  or  littin  the 
meaning  of  each  word  or  passage,  add- 
ing the  names  of  his  autnorities  most 
conscientiously. 

This  man  asked  as  remuneration  the 
sum  of  one  pound  per  month.  At 
Oxford  an  inferior  *  coach,'  who  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  Dr  W ^  de- 
mands just  ten  times  that  amount 

These  learned  and  excellent  men, 
in  spite  of  dirt  and  dreaminess,  are 
sometimes  fearfully  poor.  Vollmer, 
with  whom  I  read  Moesogothia  an 
eminent  Teutonist  and  editor  ot  the 
*  Nibelungen/had  out  one  room  for  all 
purposes.  The  dear  old  fellow — I 
wonder  if  he  is  still  alive— had  had  a 
stroke  of  palsy,  and  often  when  I 
went  to  him  I  found  him  in  bed.  Yet 
such  was  his  love  of  teaching,  that  he 
would  even  then  insist  on  my  taking 
mylesson. 

The  wealthier  professors  live  in 
tasteful  houses,  where  they  collect  all 
that  is  curious  and  rare  in  their  de- 
partment. Their  wives  are  homely, 
excellent  women,  and  their  daughtero, 
though  they  spend  many  hours  of  their 
day  in  the  practice  of  cookery,  are  often 
elegant,  always  well-informed  There 
is  only  one  drawback  to  professional 
society — ^its  pedantry,  and  consequent 
dulness;  but  this  must  be  pardoned 
in  men  whose  life  circulates  between 
their  pipe  and  their  books,  and  who 
give  to  Europe  those  profound  and 
wondrous  works  which  no  other  men 
could  produce. 

German  students— with  their  beer- 
fights,  their  sword-fights,  their  kneipen, 
their  commerser,  their  loves  and  tneir 
labours — have  been  too  often  described 


to  need  more  than  a  general  review 
here. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—the  thoroughly  idle,  and  the  very 
laborious.  There  is  no  via  medio. 
AVhen  a  German  works  at  all,  he 
works  *with  a  twist*  When  he  is 
idle,  he  does  nothing  more  thim  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Each  student  is 
compelled  to  show  the  dean  a  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  on  at  least  one  lec- 
ture, and  constant  attendance  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  it  But  the  &st 
German  student  probably  confines 
himself  to  that  one,  until  he  is  forced 
to  read  for  his  degree. 

The  idle  men  almost  all  belong  either 
to  a  fighting  or  a  beer  club.  The  fight- 
ing cluDs  hold  the  better  position,  ami 
those  of  Bonn  are  or  were  in  my  day 
six— viz. :  the  Prussians,  wearing  a 
white  cap;  the  Palatinates,  a  purple; 
the  Saxons,  a  light  blue ;  another,  whose 
name  I  forget,  dark  blue;  the  Weetpha- 
lians,  green;  and  the  Hanseats,  bril^t 
red.  who,  being  rank  republicans,  were 
looked  down  upon  as  very  infmor. 

The  English  idea  of  a  German  stu- 
dent seems  to  be  a  rough  and  by  do 
means  attractive  conglomeration  of 
beer,  smoke,  and  rude  vul^uity.  We 
entirely  i^ore  those  qualities,  so  often 
wantiiu^  m  the  English  student — a 
warm  heart,  an  intense  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  the  power  of  contem- 
plation. Perhaps  the  English  idea 
with  these  additions  may  be  true  for  a 
large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  Uie 
students  in  a  German  universi^,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  from  what 
classes  these  are  drawiL  The  small 
government  appointments  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  Prussia,  are  extremely 
numerous;  to  obtain  almost  any  of 
thescj  a  university  diploma  isreqiusite. 
Offenng  as  they  do  a  certain  income, 
the  chance  of  an  indefinite  rise,  and  a 
recognised  position,  they  are  greedily 
coveted  by  all  the  'snaall'  people  of 
the  kingdom;  every  professional  man 
(and  they  hold  a  very  inferior  rank  in 
Germany),  every  puny  official,  every 
respectable  tradesman,  nay,  even  a 
large  number  of  mere  farmers,  who 
can  scrape  together  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  pounds  a-year,  send  their  sons 
to  a  university.  The  consequence  is, 
that  geniUmen  by  birth  and  home- 
influence— and  here  I  mean  those,  the 
position  of  whose  parents  enables  them 
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to  acquire  some  amount  of  refinement 
—are  decidedly  in  the  minority  at 
these  establishments.  Indeed,  so  great 
is  the  desire  to  advance  one's  children 
in  the  world— though  with  little  hope 
of  securing  more  than  a  competency 
for  them — that  among  the  theolodcal 
students  there  are  many  whose  fathers 
are  mere  peasants,  who  have  long 
hoarded  for  this  purpose;  and  I  was 
once  called  upon  to  relieve  one  whose 
whole  family  were  starving,  and  who 
could  not  continue  his  studies  for  want 
of  the  necessary  fees. 

Not  being  pugnaciously  disposed,  I 
did  not  join  a  fighting-club  at  Bonn; 
bat  being  associated  with  the  Pfalzers 
or  Palatinates,  as  a  kind  of  ex-mem- 
ber, and  having  been  introduced  to 
most  of  the  Prussians,  I  saw  sufficient 
of  the  doings  of  these  two  clubs,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  were  none  among  them  who  were 
not  gentlemen,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  glorious  boon -com- 
panions to  boot  Sut  I  shall  not  blind 
myself  to  their  faults.  I  can  review 
them  now  without  any  partiality,  and 
it  is  only  when  I  come  to  compare 
their  vices — I  do  not  say  their  habits 
—with  those  of  Oxfora,  that  I  give 
them  the  palm  without  hesitation. 

The  society,  then,  of  German  stu- 
dents is  composed  of  two  elements, 
friendship  and  fellowship.  You  will 
say  all  socieW  is  thus  composed.  True; 
bat  in  the  Grennan  student  these  ele- 
ments are  peculiarly  and  strongly 
marked.  The  Menoship  subsisting 
between  young  Germans  has  no  paraC 
lei  in  England.  It  savoure  too  much 
of  the  romantic  for  sober  John  Bull — 
Bober,  that  is,  only  in  one  sense.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  love-afifair,  ending  in 
the  mwriage  of  the  Mends.  Theyounff 
'fox,'  or  freshman,  comes  raw  ana 
green  to  the  university,  and  goes 
through  those  eternal  troubles  which 
of  course  invest  freshmen  in  Germany 
as  much  as  at  home.  A  chance^  a  co- 
incidence, or  perhaps  a  series  oi  coin- 
cidences, brings  another  man  across 
his  path,  in  whom  he  sees  the  beau 
ideal  of  all  his  dreams.  This  admi- 
ration is  returned  by  some  feeling  of 
another  kind,  and  in  time  the  two 
grew  towards  one  another  as  lovers  in 
a  novel— the  one  perhaps  being  mo- 
dest and  gentle  as  a  girL  the  other 
bold  and  ever  foremost    In  their  ex- 


cursions to  the  Seven  Hills  or  Oodes- 
beig,  the  mind  of  each  is  drawn  out^ 
and  the  friendship  thickens.  At  last 
the  proposal  comes  from  one  or  other, 
in  tne  shape  of  an  ofifer  to  lodge  in 
the  same  apartment  It  is  accepted, 
and  thenceforward  they  share  every- 
thing together,  and  become  insepa- 
rable. If  one  has  to  fidit,  the  other  is 
sure  to  be  his  second.  If  one  gets  into 
a  row,  the  other  will  not  be  left  out 
of  it  In  short,  they  are  literally  bo- 
som friends,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen  lounginfl;  about  with  their  arms 
round  one  another's  necks. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
these  close  friendships  is,  that  they 
always  survive  the  university  career, 
and  are  kept  up  by  the  most  constant 
correspondence  for  years  and  for  life; 
and  indeed  it  seems  to  me  as  difficult 
for  a  German  to  live  without  a  bosom 
friend  of  this  kind,  as  it  would  be  for 
a  parson  to  go  through  life  without  a 
spouse. 

Bomantic  as  this  is,  it  has  also  its 
practical  side.  German  students  are 
never  rich,  and  it  is  a  great  economy 
to  share  one's  sitting-room  with  an- 
other man.  Again,  it  is  livelier  than 
living  alone,  and  supplies  the  want  of 
that  easy  intercourse  which  a  college 
affords. 

But  to  see  student  society  properly 
at  Bonn,  we  must  go  to  the  hnetpen, 
or  beer-meetings;  the  country  excur- 
sions; the  serenades;  the  large  earn- 
merser,  or  general  gatherings;  and 
lastly,  to  Uncle  Lummel's. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
kneipe  meets  only  for  tne  purpose  of 
drinking  wine  or  beer.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  as  much  the  character  of 
a  concert  as  of  a  supper-i)arty.  It 
meets  twice  a-week,  and  fines  are  im- 
posed for  non-attendance.  The  large 
room  is  adorned  with  the  arms  and 
bannere  of  the  club  -  and  a  long  table 
down,  the  middle  or  it  is  covered  not 
only  with  glasses,  but  also  with  books. 
These  are  the  commers-hiichery  which 
contain  the  rules  of  the  club,  with 
lists  of  the  fines,  &c.,  and  the  various 
song-books.  The  songs  are  chosen  by 
the  president,  and  sung  in  chorus — 
each  man  taking  the  part  suited  to 
his  voice :  and  certainly  the  effect  is 
CTand.  Compared  with  this,  the  old 
Oxford  ditties^  *We  won't  go  home 
till  morning,'  ^Lord  Lovell,'  and  th^ 
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last  new  nigger  songs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Holy  well  Street  favourites  which 
come  in  aiter  supper,  are  simply  con- 
temptible. 

Between  the  soncs,  the  men  sup  off 
cold  veal  or  the  beloved  sausage,  and 
drink  one  another's  health;  and  in 
this  manner  many  a  kneipe  passes  off. 
It  is  only  from  time  to  time  that  a 
beer-fight  is  got  up,  though  I  do  not 
pretend  that  a  kneipe  often  concludes 
without  one  or  more  of  the  party  be- 
ing overcome,  any  more  than  an  Ox- 
ford supper  breaks  up  without  some 
one  to  put  to  bed. 

The  abschieds-commers,  or  farewell 
gathering,  takes  place  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  seTnester,  The 
large  aula  of  the  imiversity  is  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion,  and  mled  with 
long,  narrow  tables;  a  good  band  is 
hired,  books  of  the  songs  are  printed 
and  distributed,  and  all  the  clubs 
in  the  university  assembled.  The 
student  on  this  occasion  is  careful  to 
appear  in  his  traditional  costume— a 
black  velvet  coat,  white  cords,  large 
cavalry  boots,  and  the  coloured  riband 
of  his  club  across  his  breast  The  cap- 
tains bring  their  rapiers. 

The  farewell  songs  are  sung  in  or- 
der, by  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred 
voices,  each  keeping  admirably  to  his 
part;  and  after  each  song,  the  now 
empty  glasses  are  rattled  violently  on 
the  table.  At  last  the  principal  hynm 
begins,  in  low,  solemn  tones.  The 
students  rise,  and  crossing  their  arms 
over  the  table,  join  hands  in  true  con- 
spirator fashion.  The  captains  flourish 
their  swords,  and  mounting  thebenches 
behind  their  men,  solenmly  lift  each 
one's  cap  from  his  head,  and  pierce  it 
with  the  rapier,  while  all  the  assembly 
sings— 

*  Thus  I  pierce  my  cap,  and  swear, 
HoDoar  will  I  ever  wear — 
Ever,  erer  a  true  boraohe  be. 

Cap  after  cap  is  stuck  upon  each 
sword  while  the  words  are  reputed, 
and  when  the  weapon  can  hold  no  more, 
the  captains  return  them  to  their  law- 
ful owners.  The  same  cap  is  alwayB 
worn  at  these  meetings,  and  the  cuts 
made  in  it  by  the  rapier  remain  as  a 
proof  of  the  owner's  standing  in  the 
university.  The  meeting  breaks  up 
early,  and  in  good  order,  and  those 
who  are  there  for  the  last  time  take  a 
long  farewell  of  all  their  friends. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  serenade  Ti^e 
sang  one  night  after  the  obBckiecfs- 
commers,  beneath  the  windows  of  an 
English  family,  whose  daughters  were 
considered  beUes.  The  house  was  close 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing luxuriantly  over  its  full  waters,  as 
we  sang  quartette  after  quartette  in 
perfect  harmony,  until  the  sounds 
were  borne  far  away  along  the  river, 
and  the  young  beauties  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  opening  the 
window  to  see  who  was  aoing  them 
this  honour.  These  serenades  are  by 
no  means  imcommon.  but  their  to- 
mance  is  often  spoiled  by  the  supposed 
lover  drawing  out  his  pipe  the  moment 
his  song  is  done.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  or  was  not  in  my  day,  to  see  a 
student  in  the  evening,  with  his  guitar 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  trudging,  like 
troubadour,  off  to  his  lady-love. 

All  this  is  well  enough;  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  students  are  not  students 
at  all,  if  study  enter  into  the  defini- 
tion of  that  word.  Still  less  can  it  be 
contradicted  that  they  are  seldom  seen 
without  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  and 
that  no  festive  meeting  can  take  place 
without  some  drunkenness,  more  or 
less.  For  instance  six  Mends  propose 
to  go  a  trip  to  Rolandseck.  They  lure 
a  carriage,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  un- 
blushingly  place  a  nine^allon  cask  of 
beer.  When  that  carriage  returns  in 
the  evening,  the  cask  wiO  be  empty, 
and  the  expedition  will  be  sinking  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
in  a  decidedly  riotous  condition. 

This  is  very  disgusting;  but  when 
we  compare  German  and  Endish  uni- 
versities, we  must  remember  that 
drinking  is  the  only  vice  of  the  Teu- 
tonic student  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  drunkenness  and  immo- 
rality cannot  co-exist  in  one  person — 
*the  one  devil  slays  the  other.'  The 
German  student  prefers  Bacchus  to 
Venus,  and  is  very  severe  on  those 
who  offend  in  the  path  that  he  ab 
jures.  Thus,  a  student  of  known  im- 
morality is  expelled  by  his  fellow- 
students  from  his  club;  while  low, 
obscene  jests,  which  would  bring  down 
a  round  of  applause  at  an  Oxford  sup- 
pen  are  immediately  fined  at  a  kneipe. 

tn  fact,  the  Grerman  student,  though 
unattractive  in  appearance,  and  coarse 
in  his  habits,  invests  all  he  does  with 
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a  certain  romance;  and  however  we 
may  blame  his  dnmkenness,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent Anacreontic,  and  that  he  never 
diinks  without  the  excuse  of  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  extravagant 
in  everything  except  money;  he  druses 
himflelf   fantastically,  is  very  vain, 
however  hideous  he  may  be;  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  some  blue- 
eyed  madchen  smiles  at  him  from  an 
upx)er  window.    He  is  fonder  of  noise 
than  of  any  other  thing,  and  is  in  hea- 
ven if  he  can  walk  in  a  row  with  nine 
others  like  himself,  and  sing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.    He  loves  quarrels 
for  the  sake  of  fighting;  and  though 
his  duels  be  mere  shams,  and  without 
more  dauj^  than  a  deep  gash  in  the 
&ce,  he  thinks  himself  vastly  ennobled 
by  every  one  he  fights.    When  he  is  in 
earnest,  he  will  %ht  with  bare  body 
and  a  huge  sabre,  and  be  happy  if  he 
comes  out  alive;  but  this  kind  of  duel 
is  of  rare  occurrence.    He  is  romantic 
in  his  friendship  and  his  loves,  and 
adores  hi6  country  more  than  even  his 
friend  or  his  miidchen.    If  you  canget 
him  on  a  long  walk,  and  draw  him  out, 
you  will  find  that  ms  drunken  bravado 
covers  two  very  good  things— a  heart 
that  loves,  and  a  head  that  thinks. 

Youth,  as  long  as  it  is  youth,  will 
seek  pleasure.    It  is  therefore  wise  to 
allow  him  a  safe  channel  for  his  high 
spirits.    At  Oxford  the  manly  sports 
of  England  provide  this  safety-valve 
in  the  day-tune,  but  there  is  nothing 
for  the  i(ue  man  to  do  at  night    This 
IB  reversed  at  Bonn.    The  German 
student  is  sadly  in  want  of  the  healthy 
recreations  of  boating,  cricket  and 
riding.    But  at  night  he  has  a  cnarm- 
ing  Uttle  theatre,  where  the  best  Ger- 
man operas  are  performed;  he  may 
have  coffee-dancings  at  the  houses  of 
the  professors,  and  breathe  spiritual 
nonsense  to  the  professor's  daughter; 
while  from  time  to  time  there  are 
pubUc  balls  at  the  casino,  where  all 
people  of  all  ranks  resort,  and  where 
ne  may  dance,  without  introduction, 
with  any  young  lady  he  may  choose, 
even  an  £mglish  beautv. 
Turn  we  now  to  Onord. 
In  speaking  of  the  society  of  a  large 
jotpoiate   body,  subsisting  on   rich 
foundations,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to 
^quire  into  the  conduct  of  the  fel- 
lovB,  ^,  among  themselves,  as  well 


as  their  influence  and  connection  with 
that  younger  portion  for  whom  the 
university  is  reially  intended.  Oxford 
has  in  fact  become^  though  certainly 
not  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  its  founder,  a  beneficiary  as  well  as 
an  educational  estabUshment  It  is 
now  not  only  a  university,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  oi  the  word,  but  also  a  huge 
almshouse,  supporting  a  number  of 
men  too  indolent  to  ^dn  their  living 
honestly,  and  admitted  to  this  advan- 
tage in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  fancies  of 
foimders,  who  lived  three,  four,  five, 
or  even  six  hundred  years  ago,  of  Ro- 
manist faith  and  meaueval  prejudices, 
but  who,  for  all  this,  seem  to  have 
desired  not  so  much  to  support  the 
needy,  as  to  render  gratuitous  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  of  Teaming. 

The  fellows  of  the  present  day  are 
not  the  teachers  and  tutors  they  were 
designed  to  be.  A  small  number  of 
them  are  selected  for  this  purpose, 
and  receive  their  share  of  the  fees 

Said  for  tutorage  by  the  undergra- 
uates,  which  vary  from  ^16  to  £^* 
per  head  per  annum.  Thus,  in  a  col- 
lege of  fifty  men,  there  may  be  five 
tutors.  An  average  of  ^1000  per  an- 
num is  therefore  to  be  divided  among 
them,  in  addition  to  their  fellowship, 
and  the  college  emoluments  which 
accrue  to  at  least  three  of  them,  for 
the  various  offices  of  vice-principal, 
bursar,  and  dean. 

The  society  of  Oxford  is  still  on  the 
monastic  system;  and,  doubtless,  in  the 
days  of  the  founders,  when  license  and 
immorality  walked  boldly  in  the  world 
without,  some  such  system  was  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  discipline, 
and  the  calm  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
How  little  adapted  it  is  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  I  propose  to  show. 

The  Head  of  a  college  is  almost  in- 
variably a  married  man,  with  a  family, 
past  middle  age,  generally  a  very  old 
man,  and  called  up  to  fill  his  respon- 
sible position  from  some  remote  coim- 
try  parish  He  takes  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  education,  and  very  little  in 
the  discipline,  of  the  students.  An  or- 
derly unaergraduate  often  goes  through 
his  university  career  without  having 
had  more  than  two  interviews  with  his 
*  superior* — one  at  matriculation,  and 
the  other  when,  after  taking  his  de- 
gree, he  calls  upon  him  for  the  college 
*  Only  ^10  at  Cambridge. 
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testimonialfl.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the 
student  is  concerned,  the  head  of  the 
house  is  a  kind  of  Grand  Llama.  His 
real  interest  and  occupation  is  in  the 
government,  the  narrow  local  politics, 
and  the  gossip  of  the  university.  He 
makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  im- 
prove the  character  and  society  of  the 
younger  men,  or  to  create  a  friendly 
feeling  between  them  and  their  tutors. 
I  knew  one  good  old  man — now  ga- 
thered to  his  fathers— whodid  attempt 
this,  by  asking  a  few  of  his  favourites 
to  dinner  once  a-term.  But  this  onl^ 
served  to  prove  to  the  student — if 
proof  were  wanting— how  large  a  gulf 
was  plao^  between  him  and  them. 
The  stiffness  of  the  academy  was  not 
thrown  off.  The  undergraduates  hud- 
dled into  one  comer  by  themselves, 
and  talked  in  low  tones.  The  dons 
congreffiited  roimd  their  head,  and 
laughed  and  chatted.  If  some  bolder 
yout^  ventured  to  join  them^  he  was 
at  once  set  down  by  a  cold,  discourag- 
ing reply  to  his  remarks,  or  by  a  stare 
of  surprise.  Yet,  even  this  bare  hos- 
pitalify  did  some  good,  and  proved 
now  much  might  be  done  by  a  little 
rudicious  minting  of  young  and  old. 
That  good  old  man  was  without  doubt 
the  most  popular  Head  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  his  mere  expression  of  a 
wish  met  with  a  ready  answer  among 
the  members  of  his  house. 

The  don  is  the  Protestant  monk  of 
the  present  day,  and  is  the  same  now 
as  he  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  as 
you  will  see  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  old  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
description  of '  a  meere  fellow  of  an 
house. 

'  He  is  a  pedant  in  shewe,  thou^ 
his  title  be  tutor;  and  his  pupils,  in 
broad  phraze,  are  schoolboyes;  on 
these  he  spends  the  false  gallop  of 
his  tongue^  and  with  senseless  dis- 
course towes  them  along — not  out  of 
ignorance.  He  shews  them  the  rinde, 
conceals  the  sap;  by  this  meanes  he 
keeps  them  the  longer,  himselfe  the 
better.  He  hat^  learnt  to  cough,  spit, 
and  blowe  his  nose,  at  evenr  period,, 
to  recover  his  memory;  and  studies 
chiefly  to  set  his  eyes  and  beard  to  a 
new  torm  of  leaminc.  .  .  .  His 
dreams  are  of  plurality,  of  benefices, 
and  non-residency;  and  when  he  rises, 
acts  a  longjgrace  to  his  looking-glasse. 
.     .     .     He  speaks  swords,  fights 


eigos.  His  pace  on  foot  is  a  measure; 
on  horseback,  a  gallop,  for  his  l^s  are 
his  own,  thoueh  horse  and  spurs  be 
borrowed.  He  nath  less  use  than  pos- 
session of  books.  He  is  not  so  proud 
but  he  will  call  an  author  by  his  name, 
nor  so  unskilled  in  the  herauldry  of  a 
study,  but  he  knows  each  man*s  place. 
...  He  thinkes  himself  as  fine 
in  a  clean  band  and  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,  as  any  courtier  dothe  wnen  he 
is  in  the  new  fashion.  Ls^tly,  he  is 
one  that  respects  no  man  in  the  uni- 
versity^ and  is  respectc^i  by  no  man 
out  of  it* 

This  is  severe,  but  not  false.  The 
very  word  'donnish*  has  passed  into 
common  use,  as  an  epithet  of  a  man 
who  is  dogmatical,  uppish,  conceited, 

grim,  and  fond  of  setting  down,  where 
e  has  the  power.  But  with  all  this 
he  is  of  course  a  coward.  If  a  man 
from  the  outer  world  comes  and  tells 
him  truths  to  his  face,  he  shivers  with 
sneaking  politeness.  If  a  wretched 
undeigraduate  is  sent  for  to  his  room, 
the  young  man,  brave  as  a  lion  a  mo- 
ment before,  stands  humbly  p^e  at 
the  door,  twitching  his  cap,  fearful  to 
sit  down,  and  awaiting  the  severe 
sniffle  with  which  his  tutor  ushers  in 
even  his  blandest  words. 

Of  his  conceit.  Sir  Thomas  says— 
*  If  he  hath  reaae  Tacitus,  Guicchar- 
dine,  and  Gallo-Belgicus,  he  contemns 
the  late  Lord-Treasurer  for  all  the 
state  policy  he  had;  and  lau^  to 
think  what  a  foole  he  could  make  of 
Salomon,  if  he  were  now  alive.  .  .  . 
He  will  not  leave  his  part  he  hath  in 
the  priviledge  over  yoimg  gentlemen 
in  going  bare  («a/.,  bare-headed)  to 
him  for  the  Empire  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
At  nieales  he  sits  in  as  greate  state 
over  his  Penny  Commons  asever  Vitel- 
lius  did  at  his  greatest  banquet  .  .  . 
K  he  be  a  leader  of  a  faction,  he  thinks 
himself  greater  than  ever  Caesar  was, 
or  the  Turke  at  this  day  is.  And  he 
had  rather  lose  an  inheritance  than  an 
office  when  he  stands  for  it.* 

Purse-pride  and  birth-pride  are  odi- 
ous enough,  but  I  doubt  if  the  pride 
of  learning  in  the  Oxford  don — a  pride 
which  often  apes  humility— is  not  even 
more  obnoxious  in  society.  And  when 
it  is  intruded  upon  us.  we  are  natu- 
rally tempted  to  ask  wnat  ^at  eru- 
dition is  the  groundwork  for  this  odious 
conceit?    I  am  not  among  those  who 
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affirm,  that  not  a  single  work  has  been 
produced  in  Oxford,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  tending  to  the  advance  of 
classical  scholarship,  in  which  that 
university  ousht  particularly  to  shine, 
except  Liddefl  and  Scott's  Dictionary. 
But  we  can  assert  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, during  a  long  residence  among 
German  erumtes  and  French  savans, 
that  no  name  of  an  Oxonian  classic, 
since  that  of  Graisford,  has  travellea 
across  the  Channel  The  oidy  Oxford 
names  that  are  known  on  the  Conti- 
nent are  those  of  professors  whom  Ox- 
ford has  invited  to  join  her,  or  of  a 
few  theol(^cal  writers,  for  whom  more 
or  less  contempt  is  entertained. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Oxford  don 
wastes  the  opportunities  that  his  clois- 
ter life  afford  him  for  deep  study  in 
local  politics  and  common-room  par- 
ties, where  more  port  is  drunk,  and 
more  sedate,  dogmatic  nonsense  ut- 
tered, than  in  any  other  chambers  in 
the  kingdouL  Now  and  then,  when 
appoint^  to  an  examinership  in  the 
second  public  examination,  he  reads 
up  his  Aristotle,  and  is  surprised  to 
find  how  little  he  has  hitherto  under- 
stood it  He  goes  at  once  to  German 
fountains,  draws  a  pannikin  or  two  of 
their  pure  waters,  mixes  a  little  Ox- 
ford pr^udice,  to  take  the  chill  off. 
and  produces  *  new'  notes,  or  a  *  new 
translation  of  the  Ethics.  Then  mark 
the  sensation.  Everv  former  examiner 
is  up  in  arms,  ana  the  old  thumb- 
marked  tutor  of  Alexander  is  discussed 
again,  as  if  he  were  not  long  since 
threadbare. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  two 
classes  of  dons,  belonging  respectively 
to  the  old  and  new  schools.  A  couple 
of  sketches  will  suffice. 

Sempitem  College,  although  a  very 
ancient  and  honouJaole  society,  is  not 
mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Ox- 
ford calendar.  Its  resident  dons  ge- 
nerally consist  of  a  head,  whom  I  shall 
call  recton  on  the  Itunu  a  non  lucendo 
principle  (a  favourite  one  in  Oxford), 
and  eight  fellows,  who  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  sets,  who  form 
the  rector,  bursar,  and  two  juniors, 
belonging  to  the  low-church  and  old- 
Bcbool  party;  the  sub-rector,  dean,  and 
other  two,  to  the  high  and  new  school 
They  are  thus  equally  divided;  but 
^e  strength  lies  with  the  Philistines. 
The  rector  is  a  feeble-minded,  well- 


meaning  old  gentleman,  whose  whole 
interest  lies,  oddly  enough,  oxU  of  Ox- 
ford. The  Dursar  cares  more  for  his 
port  than  anything  else,  and  so  the 
new  school,  being  ambitious^  contrive 
to  rule  the  roast 

This  bursar,  whom  I  shall  call  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Lone,  better  known  to 
the  university  as  *  Tommy  Long,'  and 
still  more  irreverently  as  *  Old  Tommy,' 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  ma- 
jority of  dons  must  have  been  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Tonmiy  has  a  very 
red  nose,  and  very  short  trousers,  and 
his  general  appearance  is  decidedly 
unclerical  I  believe  him  to  be  the 
original  utterer  of  that  ancient  reply 
to  some  youngster  who  alluded  to  ma 
nether  garments — 'Yes,  sir,  they  are 
like  a  youngpuppy  of  my  acquaintance: 
thev  ought  to  oe  pulled  down,  ana 
well  strapped.' 

Tommy  has  been  not  only  a  fast 
man  in  his  day,  but  even  a  fast  don, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  he  himted 
in  pink  three  times  a-week.  But  old 
port  has  put  an  end  at  last  to  the  old 
sport,  ana  Tommy  now  only '  himts  in 
dreams.'  He  is  very  innocent  of  the 
classical  languages,  but  not  beins 
anxious  to  give  up  the  emolument  of 
a  tutorship,  he  takes  a  class  of  young 
freshmen,  or  older  men,  so  idle  or  dufl 
that  they  could  never  pass  'smalls' 
in  *  Virgd'  or  '  Horace.' 

His  modtu  operandi  is  simple,  and 
for  a  time  effective.  He  has  three 
open  books  on  the  table,  one  over  the 
other.  The  topmost  is  a  copy  of '  Vir- 
gil,' with  the  difficult  quantities 
marked  in  red  ink.  The  next  is  a 
translation  of  the  first,  and  the  third 
is  a  '  Lempriere.'  With  these  he  ma- 
nages to  trot  along,  with  few  stumbles, 
knowing  generally  about  as  much  as 
the  freshmen  he  professes  to  teach; 
but  when  he  does  miss  his  place  in  the 
translation,  or  is  not  quite  certain  of 
a  quantity,  he  exclaims,  with  much 
adroitness.  Bless  me,  how  my  sight 
is  going;'  and  forthwith  rubs  ms  spec- 
tacles. 

The  older  dullards  know  his  little 
ways,  and  rarely  come  to  his  lectures. 
When  they  do  come,  it  is  in  top-boots 
and  a  great-coat,  and  complaining  of 
a  terrible  headache.  Tommy  knows 
the  device  well;  but  his  old  love  of 
the  sport  overcomes  him.  *  Yes,  sir, 
I'll  excuse  you  this  morning;  but  if 
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you  have  a  headache,  let  me  advise 
you  to  take  a  couple  of  horse-bcUla — 
ha,  ha,  ha!' 

Tommj  Long  drinks  hard,  but  is 
rarely  intoxicated.  His  chief  delight 
is  a  rubber  and  a  bowl  of  punch,  but 
when  partners  are  not  to  be  found,  he 
invites  a  few  hard-riding  *  undergrads' 
to  join  him.  After  awhile  he  pro- 
duces the  pack.  'This,  you  know,' 
he  says,  with  a  peculiar  wmk,  *  is  for- 
bidden in  the  college,  and  very  pro- 
perly. You  yoiing  men  would  soon 
ruin  yourselves.  But  with  me  to  take 
care  of  you,  there  is  no  fear.*  This  is 
the  kind  of  example  the  old  school 
give  the  young  men. 

I  only  remember  one  occasion  on 
which  Tommy  was  'overcome.*  It 
was  a  Sunday  evening,  and  there  had 
been  a  large  common-room.  It  was 
his  turn  to  read  prayers  in  chapel, 
which  was  held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  students  sitting  over  their 
wine.  Tommy  went  off  at  a  gallop, 
but  his  voice  soon  crew  thick;  ana 
there  was  nudging  ana  tittering  among 
the  boys.  At  uist  he  began  te  stumble, 
and  after  one  or  two  mistakes,  made 
one  so  disgraceful — ^that,  namely,  of 
saying  'adversary  and  mediator,*  in- 
stead of  'advocate  and  mediator* — 
that  the  rest  of  the  prayers  were  read 
by  the  dean.  And  this,  too,  was  in 
the  prayer  for  the  clergy,  of  whom  he 
was  one. 

Drinking  is  indeed  the  vice  of  the 
dons.  In  a  college  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Radcliffe,  is  a  tutor— 
a  clergyman^  of  course — and  overseer 
of  the  youtn  of  his  house,  who  had 
two  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  in 
my  time.  In  another  college^  hard 
by  the  last,  the  Hpad  himself  is  con- 
stantly put  to  bed  by  his  servant;  and 
at  a  ball  which  was  given  one  Comme- 
moration in  the  hall  of  his  college,  be- 
haved in  a  most  eccentric  manner, 
before  ladies,  undergraduates,  and  all 

Immorality  of  the  other  kind  is  rare 
among  the  dons,  although  stories, 
which  I  would  rather  not  repeat,  but 
which,  I  fear,  are  more  or  less  true, 
are  circulated  concerning  them.  The 
facts  that  I  have  mentioned  have  come 
under  my  own  immediate  cognisance. 

I  have  now  to  sketeh  the  Rev.  A. 
Baddun,  as  I  shall  call  him,  who  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  new  schooL    He 


is  meek  and  oily  in  his  bearing,  and 
glances  only  from  the  comers  of  his 
eyes.  He  appears  to  be  philosoj^i- 
cally  abstemious  in  his  diet  Hia 
breakfast  and  lunch  are  the  simplest 
a  man  can  eat;  and  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  throughout  the  year,  no 
fasts  till  dinner-time.  But  after  com- 
mon-room you  perceive  an  unnatural 
glow  about  his  cheeks  and  nose;  and 
the  meek  manner  is  rejected  for  one 
of  impudence.  He  is  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian, and  follows  out  his  principles 
on  the  detective  system.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  examines  the  scouts  (i.  e.,  ser- 
vants) as  to  what  gentlemen  gave 
wines  or  suppers  the  night  before,  and 
who  was  present,  and  he  commits  the 
information  to  a  private  black-book. 
He  has  been  known  to  listen  outside 
the  door  of  a  ro6lQ9.in  which  a  supper 
was  going  on,  taking  notes  of  the  con- 
versation:  which  he  must  have  found 
very  edilying.  He  says  nothing  at 
the  time;  but  the  moment  a  young 
man  is  in  disgrace,  his  old  delin(}uen- 
cies  are  brought  up  against  him  in  an 
overwhelming  style,  or.  if  he  passes 
unhurt  through  his  Oxford  career,  the 
legal  testimonials  are  at  the  last  mo- 
ment refused  him.  There  are  only 
two  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  Mr  Bad- 
dun's— namely,  for '  tufts*  and  wealthy 
men.  If  a  man  be  not  well-bom  or 
rich,  it  is  of  no  avail  for  him  to  throw 
off  his  fast  habits,  and  take  to  respec- 
tability; the  Rev.  A.  Baddun  is  inex- 
orable, and  in  his  position  as  sub-rec- 
tor he  invariably  succeeds  in  ruining 
the  boy's  prospects. 

Among  sucn  men  as  these — and  I 
affirm  that  they  are  fair,  nay,  even 
flattered,  portraits  of  donnism — it  is 
not  prolMible  that  there  would  be  any 
intercourse  or  friendly  feeling  with  the 
imdergraduates,  while  their  example 
is  little  calculated  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  men.  There  is  only 
one  college  where  anything  approach- 
ing to  intimacy  existe  between  the 
dons  and  their  juniors,  and  that  is 
Magdalen;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  at  no  college  in  Oxford 
are  the  young  men  more  sober  or  re- 
spectable, nor  the  respect  shown  to 
the  elders  greater. 

The  vices  then  of  the  dons  are  eat- 
ing and  drinkingj—both  toexcess— and 
card-playing.  Their  worst  faulte  are 
arrogancei  conceit^  deceitfiilnese^  and 
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knorance.  The  cause  of  all  this  is 
the  monastic  character  of  coll^iate 
society.  Its  cure  would  be  female  in- 
fluence; in  other  words,  the  marriage 
of  fellows.  I  shall  discuss  this  ques- 
tion in  another  paper. 

But  the  vices  of  dons  and  others 
must  yield  to  the  improvements  in  the 
^ter  world  sooner  or  later.  That 
which  will  not  yield  so  easily,  is  the 
state  of  mind  which  pervades  this 
city  of  cloisters,  and  whiclL  left  to 
torn  on  its  own  pivot,  grows  feeble  as 
that  of  a  slug's.  Narrow  prejudice, 
self-righteousness,  condemnation  of  all 
who  are  not  with  them,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  men;  and  that  such 
is  the  case,  is  seen  at  once  in  the  me- 
tamorphosis that  takes  place  in  a 
Cig  man  from  the  moment  that  he 
mes  a  fellow. 

I  must  now  pass  in  review  some 
other  elements  of  Oxford  society.  Of 
the  *  coach,'  or  private  tutor,  I  shall 
speak  under  the  head  of  education. 
The  scout^  or  servant,  a  most  impor- 
tant ingr^ent  in  this  mixture,  must 
come  in  with  the  bill  of  expenses, 
lliere  remains  the  undermduate  in 
all  his  phases.  And  here,  before  going 
farther^  we  must  notice  an  abuse 
which  IS  a  disgrace  to  Oxford. 

Christchurch— which  Wolsey  would 
have  made  another  monument  of  the 
pilLi^  of  the  monasteries,  but, 

'Which  when  he  would  hare  raysed  up 
Himselfe  waspuUed  downe' — 

is  the  only  college  which  preserves  the 
odious  distinction  of  servitors,  or,  as 
they  call  them, '  scrivs.'  Dining  with  a 

fintleman-commoner  in  the  great  hall, 
was  struck  by  seeing  some  four  or 
five  undergraduates  come  in  just  as 
we  had  finished,  and  stand  humbly  by 
a  lower  table.  We  happened  to  be 
amon^  the  last,  and  it  was  not  till  we 
had  risen  from  our  places  that  they 
sat  down  to  the  cold,  sreaery  remains 
of  the  others'  repast  Oh,  said  our 
rich  vulgar  friend,  '  those  are  only  our 
KTxvi.  a  kind  of  charity  boys  that  we 
keep  here^  sons  of  needy  parsons  and 
that  tind  of  thing;  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  sit  down  till  we  have  done, 
and  used  to  be  obliged  to  wait  on  the 
others.'  Of  these  pariahs  of  know- 
ledge Oxford  was  once  full  Christ- 
church— which  boasts  its  representa- 
tives of  everv  caste,  from  the  son  of 
the  duke  with  his  gold  tassel,  and  the 


wealthy  gentleman-eommoner  in  his 
silk  gown,  to  the  son  of  the  very  scout 
who  waits  on  them— still  offers  alms 
and  insolence  to  gentlemen  too  poor, 
perhaps  too  Christian,  to  refuse  tnem. 

This  bedaubing  of  charity  by  un- 
worthv  exactings  is  of  old  date  in  this 
liberal  university.  The  postmaster  of 
Merton  and  the  taberdar  of  Queen's 
would  not  deign  to  look  upon  the  poor 
*  scriv'  of  '  the  House'  as  their  equal 
Yet  the  former,  whose  title  is  saia  to 
be  derived  from  his  standing  behind 
the  fellow's  chair,  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  the  servant  of  the  senior 
fellows,  and  the  statutes  of  Queen's 
constitute  the  taberdars  as  *$erviente$ 
ad  meManiy*  and  sociarum  minidri. 
Why  are  these  statutes  not  kept  up 
like  the  others  1  The  Bible-clerks, 
whose  office  is  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  chapel,  are  another  class  of 
pariahs  to  tMs  day.  The  good  sense 
of  most  young  men  prohibits  any 
marked  difference  beins  shown  to 
them,  but  there  is  not  a  uttle  in  feel- 
ing. I  have  known  five  or  six  Bible- 
clerks,  if  not  more,  and  can  safely  say 
that,  whatever  the  office  may  once 
have  been,  it  is  now  filled  by  eentle- 
men  only,  and  the  sons  of  genuemen, 
though  poor.  In  1651  the  position 
was  BO  aespised,  that  University  Col- 
lie could  get  no  one  to  accept  it,  ex- 
cept their  porter. 

The  boys  of  Oxford— they  go  up 
mostly  between  seventeen  and  nine- 
teen—the material  which  we  mould 
into  almost  all  those  clergymen  who 
are  to  keep  the  souls  of  this  great  na- 
tion alive,  an  awful  responsibility;  into 
some,  but  no  longer  the  migority,  of 
those  skilful  hamsters  who  are  one 
day  to  be  our  lawgivers;  into  a  large 
portion  of  the  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  curators  of  the  public 
weal;  but  which  is  the  most  important, 
into  those  country  gentlemen  who  hold 
in  Itheir  hands— though  they  do  not 
always  employ  it— such  great  power 
over  the  people  and  government  of  the 
x»untry— these  boys,  I  say,  must  not 
be  too  hardlv  treated.  Youth  is  the 
same  everywhere ;  and  while  the  wildest 
boys  make  often  the  best  men,  a  se- 
date propriety  in  vouth  is  to  thinking 
men  a  cause  rather  for  alarm  than 
congratulation.  But  here  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  faults 
which  arise  from  high  spirits,  and 
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those  which  come  from  an  utter  want 
of  principla 

if  then  I  expose  the  weaknesses,  the 
foUieSj  and  the  vices  of  the  (hdbrd 
boys,  it  is  chiefly  that  I  may  hereafter 
be  better  able  to  prove  the  errors  of 
the  Oxford  collegiate  system.  I  class 
them-— the  boys,  I  mean  (I  beg  par- 
don, I  should  say  the  young  men,  or, 
as  the  scouts  have  it,  the  * vounggen- 
tlemen')— under  five  heads.  There 
are— 1.  the  reading-man;  2.  the  idle 
slow  man :  a  the  '  good  kind  of  fel- 
low;' 4.  tne  idle  fast  man  or  do-no- 
thing; 5.  the  regular  fast  man.  In 
shor^  slow  and  fast  are  the  general 
divisions,  and  between  them  stand 
those  more  sensible  and  moderate 
men,  who  combine  a  due  amount  of 
work  with  recreations  within  their 
means,  and  who  are  content  to  take  a 
middle  path  rather  than  shine  before 
their  fellows.  All  asree  in  calling 
Jones  a  *  good  kind  of  fellow.'  'What 
kind  of  a  man  is  Jones  of  your  place  % 
Is  he  a  reading-man  V  you  ask  of  some 
double-first—-  No,  not  a  reading-man, 
but  a  good  kind  of  fellow.'—  Does 
Jones  of  your  shop  do  much?'  you  put 
it  to  a  young  Nimrod.—*  No,  hes  a 
quietish  man,  but  a  goo<}  kind  of  fel- 
low,' is  the  answer.  And  so  Jones, 
though  he  takes  no  honours  in  the 
'schools.'  nor  achieves  anything  re- 
markable on  the  cricket-ground,  at 
Bullingdon,  or  in  Van  John,  has  yet 
this  to  say,  when  he  takes  his  degree, 
that  he  has  never  gjone  drunk  into 
chapel,  nor  sported  ms  oak  in  the  face 
of  an  aoquamtance.  Not  but  what 
Jones  may  shine  in  mediocre  accom- 
plishments. He  may  be  stroke  of  the 
Doat  or  captain  of  the  eleven;  he  may 
play  the  piano  to  perfection,  or  stand 
the  best  port  in  college;  or  f^in, 
though  he  cannot  lay  down  an  opmion 
as  to  the  merits  of  Brunck's  reading 
of  a  passage  in  the  'Frogs,'  nor  the 

Soints  of  ^gg's  last  purchase  in  horse 
esh,  he  may  be  an  agre^ble  com- 
panion, a  thorough  gentleman  fthis  is 
a  distinction  in  Oxford),  ana  have 

folished  tastes  and  liberal  opinions, 
n  rfiort,  if  mediocrity  suflSceo,  Jones 
would  be  the  best  type  of  an  Oxonian; 
but  Prigg  of  Balliol  despises  medio- 
crity. 

fti^  is  a  reading-man.  For  twelve 
hours  in  each  day  his  oak  is  sported 
against  all  comers;  and  no  one  has  sat 


up  late  enough— not  even  Trump,  who 
plays  Van  sometimes  till  davlight,  and 
is  so  fond  of  the  cardfL  that  ne  takes  to 
Patience,  when  the  otner  men  are  gone 
—to  see  his  light  put  out  But  for 
what  is  this  labour  endured  ?  To  im- 
prove his  mind,  and  the  talents  Crod 
gave  him,  that  ne  may  have  t^  give  to 
others  1  If  this  were  it,  who  could 
chafe  at  his  pasty,  blotched  face^and 
his  premature  spectacles  ?  No,  Pri^ 
has  no  such  Inroad  ambition.  Bis 
dream  by  night,  his  hope  by  day.  is 
only  to  be  a  douWe-first  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  How  superb  an 
ambition !  How  worthy  of  this  labour ! 
What  apityOrigenandAugustinecould 
not  have  l)een  Oxford  men,  and  taken 
double-firsta  Now,  narrow  as  this  is, 
and  narrow  as  his  mind  must  become, 
when  all  food  is  denied  it  but  these 
diy  effete  classics,  and  those  inter- 
mmable  calculations,  it  is  surely  a 
praiseworthy  course.  'A/i»  aMgrtxntt 
is  a  proud  motto  to  write  on  one  s  book, 
even  though  that  book  be  nothing 
broaderthan  the  Nicomachean  Ethics; 
and  if  Prigg  contented  himself  with 
this,  no  one  would  quarrel  with  him 
for  burning  the  midnight  oil,  though 
they  mi^t  pity  him  for  the  paltriness 
of  his  aim.  But  Prigg  is  a  sucking 
don,  and  his  manners  are  simply  un- 
bearable. He  is  intensely  conceited, 
and  entertains  a  supreme  contempt 
for  every  one  but  himself  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  Latin.  When  he  condescends 
to  talk  of  anything  but  himself,  it  is 
only  to  question  Jls  chance  of  a  first, 
or  frs  hopes  of  the  Ireland.  *  If  you 
humbly  give  an  opinion,  he  sets  you 
down  dogmatically,  or  sneeringly  asks 
if  you  know  what  Philo  Judseus  and 
Apollonius  Tyanensis  said  about  it 
If  you  go  to  his  room,  he  never  asks 
you  to  sit  down,  and  eats  his  lunch 
without  giving  you  a  thou^t  At 
lecture  he  laughs  at  your  construing 
and  if  he  honours  your  room  with  his 
presence,  will  start  up  and  leave  it 
the  moment  the  conversation  departs 
from  scholarship  and  the  schools. 
For  all  this,  he  Imows  nothing  beyond 
the  subjects  necessary  for  examination, 
and  as  he  cannot  discourse  on  topics 
of  the  day,  he  contents  himself  witii 
sneering  them  down. 

You  will  say  that  Prigg  is  an  exag- 
geration, and  that  it  is  quite  possibto 
to  read  nard  without  fialung  into  this 
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state  of  mind.  Yes,  poeeible,  but  not 
easT.  Book-learning  is  held  in  such 
hi^  esteem  at  Oxford,  that  the  temp- 
tation to  conceit,  in  those  who  have 
it  is  very  great;  while  the  narrowness 
01  their  stud}r,  and  the  exclusiyenesg 
necessary  to  its  pursuit,  warp  both 
mind  and  heart  to  something  like 
Priffi's. 

Mr  Matinal  Plain  of  Lincoln  is  short, 
ugly,  not  over-dean,  and  in  no  way 
attractive.  He  is  slow  and  idle.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  he  does  with 
his  time.  He  has  been  'ploughed' 
twice  for '  smalls.*  so  that  it  is  evident 
he  does  not  reacL  He  is  never  seen 
out  of  his  rooms,  except  in  those  of 
another  man.  his  ditto,  with  whom  he 
takes  a  mila  walk  to  Iffle y  and  back 
every  afternoon;  and  in  whose  rooms 
he  has  been  known,  by  way  of  a  rare 
bit  of  fun,  to  make  hay  with  another 
ditta  But  thou^  Mr  Matinal  Plain 
IB  not  seen,  he  is  heard  a  little  too 
much.  He  has  a  harmonium  in  his 
room,  of  immense  power;  and  when 
he  plays  it — which  he  does  at  any  hours 
of  the  day  or  ni^ht— the  old  rickety 
buildmgs  are  shaken  from  pavement 
to  gable.  Twice  a-week  Mr  Plain's 
weajmesses  become  apparent  This  is 
on  the  evenings  which  he  devotes  to 
the  delectation  of '  Plain-Sonfl^,'  and  a 
very  plain  song  it  is  too,  plainly  heard 
all  over  the  quad,  and  receiving  the 
Greek  anathemata  of  Mr  Prigg,  who 
can't  read  with  that  xXay^iJ  in  his 
ears,  and  the  more  national  execration 
of  Mr  Tally-ho  Topbar,  who'has  a  se- 
lect supper-party.  I  once  wanted  to 
borrow  a  corkscrew  from  Mr  Plain, 
who  lived  opposite  to  me,  and  hearing 
a  great  uproar  in  his  room,  presumed 
tlmt  supper  was  going  on,  and  that 
useful  article  would  be  handy.  I  en- 
tered amid  a  loud  discussion,  m  which 
the  names  of  the  Bishops  of  Oxford 
and  Exeter  w^re  prominent,  and  found 
a  party  of  six  young  gentlemen — ^all 
in  short  white  surplices  of  the  Romanist 
cut  The  host  himself,  wearinff  a  mafj- 
nificent  narrow  stole,  embroidered  m 
gold  and  red,  was  leisurely  swinging  a 
neat  silver  censer,  while  engaged  in 
defending  *  Saponaceous  Samivel,'  and 
a  thick  dond  of  incense  filled  the  room. 
The  door  of  the  bedroom  happened  to 
be  open,  and  a  clue  to  the  mystery 
was  thus  afforded.  Within  this  room, 
which  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  was 


a  reading-desk,  on  which  lay  open  a 
large  bliusk-letter  volume — the  Pon- 
tificale  Romanum,'  with  many  a  deli- 
cate marker,  symbolically  embroidered, 
depending  herefrom.  A  crucifix  ana 
two  bedroom  candles  completed  this 
ingenious,  thou^  perhaps,  somewhat 
irreverent,  altar;  and  it  was  before 
this  that  the  *  Plain-Song'  was  prac- 
tised, with  Mr  Matinal  kindly  offi- 
ciating as  high  priest  The  rage  for 
this  amusement  is  gone  out  in  Oxford. 
Wines  are.  no  longer  followed  by  ex- 
tempore services;  out  the  gentlemen 
of  Mr  Plain's  class  are  by  no  means 
diminished,  and  their  religious  (?) 
flames  are  kept  alive  by  constant  in- 
tercourse with  Cuddesdon  Theological 
Coll^  Many  a  young  zealot,  who 
grumbles  bitterhr  at  having  to  go  to 
chapel,  still  ^thers  his  own  elegant 
congregation  in  the  evening,  around 
the  festive  board,  or  before  the  im- 
promptu altar. 

I  had  once  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying Mr  Plain  to  his  clerical  mil- 
liner's m  the  Turl,  and  was  admitted 
under  his  wing  to  an  uppw  chamber, 
fitted  round  with  elegant  mediseval 
wardrobes^  in  which  were  displayed 
those  choice  articles  of  ecclesiastical 
costume  in  which  youi^  gentlemen 
who  read  the*  Union' delight  The  tai- 
lor was  suave  and  delicate,  and  open  to 
all  criticism.  *  This,'  he  said,  'is  a  stole 
ordered  byMrC^nuflex  of  Jesus.  You 
think  it  too  broad— a  little  too  highly 
decorated  ?  You  object  to  the  turn  of 
that  embroidered  cross)  Well,  sir, 
you  may  be  richt;  but,  I  assure  you, 
that  we  have  tne  authority  of  St  Sul- 
picius  and  the  holy  Adeodatus  for 
this  form— an  English  father  too,  you 
know,  sir;  and,  in  fact,  if  Mr  Oenidex 
had  not  shown  me  a  translation  of  the 
passages,  I  would  not  have  consented 
tomSLeit'* 

Lawless  of  Brazenoee,  who  lately 
migrated  to  Skimmery  (St  Mary  Hall) 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  dons,  is 
a  fast  do-nothing.  He  has  tried  to  do 
many  things,  but  failed.  As  a  fresh- 
man he  trained  for  the  torpids:  bnt, 
having  been  discovered  under  Cain 
and  Abel '  in  a  state  of  mulled-port 
the  night  before  the  race,  lus  services 
were  declined.  The  next  term  he 
hired  a  hunter,  and  rode  with  Thomp- 

*  This,  with  the  names  altered,  is  a  fact 
which  occurred  in  1858. 
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son's,  but  coming  on  one  occasion  in 
the  way  of  Mr  Tally-ho  Topbar,  better 
known  as  *  Slanging  Tally,*  ne  received 
from  that  gentleman  such  a  shower  of 
epithets,  more  emphatic  than  delicate, 
that  he  never  reappeared  in  the  field. 
He  has  wisely  collapsed,  and  contents 
himself  with  the  milder  pastime  of 
billiards,  and  pool,  and  elaborate 
toilets.  He  has  a  round  face  and 
brilliant  capillaries,  which  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  sobriquet  of  *  moon 
and  whiskers.'  He  never  quits  his 
downy  imtU  mid-day,  and  reaches  it, 
generallv  with  the  aid  of  a  kind  friend, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  interval  is  filled  up  chieflv  with 
dressing.  His  father  is  not  rich:  but 
young  Lawless  will  leave  Oxford  ow- 
ing, at  least,  ;^400  to  Hayward  alone 
for  coats,  &c. 

His  last  attempt  was  a  suit  of  com- 
plete black,  enlivened  with  a  lavender 
scarf  and  gloves  to  match,  but  without 
crape  on  the  hat.  He  breakfasts  at 
lunch  with  a  friend  who  admires  him, 
and  drinks  a  laige  amount  of  beer  at 
that  meaL  when  there  is  no  claret. 
He  then  plays  billiards  for  two  hours, 
and  proceeds  to  walk  with  his  double 
about  the  town.  He  fills  up  the  in- 
tervals by  lounging  in  the  jewellers' 
shops,  buying  little,  but  flirtmg  across 
the  counter  with  the  goldsmith's 
daughter.  He  is  well  known  to  all 
the  young  women  of  every  class  as 

*  Handsome  Lawless,'  and  so  many  in- 
dividuals touch  their  hats  to  hiin,  that 
it  is  said,  though  I  do  not  believe  it, 
that  he  pays  them  five  shillings  a  term 
for  this  civility.  He  is  followed  by  a 
Skye  puppy,  considerably  more  natu- 
ral than  ms  puppy-master. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  has  hit  him 
off  well,  so  that  Lawless  would  seem 
to  be  a  character  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred   jrewrs'    precedent     He    says, 

*  There  is  a  confederacy  betweene  him 
and  his  clothes,  to  be  made  a  puppy. 
...  He  hath  more  places  to  send 
his  money  thui  the  deviU  hath  to  send 
his  spirits.  .  .  .  He  accounts  bashful- 
ness  the  wickedest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  studies  impudence.  .  .  . 
He  is  travelled  but  to  little  purposes 
only  went  over  for  a  squirte  and 
came  back  a^aine,  yet  never  the 
more  mended  ms  conditions^  'cause  he 
carried  hhnself  along  with  him.  .  .  . 
When  his  purse  hath  cast  her  calfe, 


he  gjoes  down  into  the  countir,  where 
he  is  brought  to  milk  and  white 
cheese  like  uie  Switzers.'  After  dinn^ 
—he  rarely  dines  in  hall,  thinking  it 
a  bore— he  has  always  a  wine  to  go  ta 
After  wine  Pool,  or  perhaps  something 
much  worse,  which  I  decline  to  men- 
tion, and  must  leave  to  the  proctors. 
Then  a  supper;  if  he  is  not  invited  to 
one,  he  catches  a  kindred  spirit  or 
two,  and  gives  them  a  lobster  in  hia 
own  rooms.  3y  this  time  he  is  in  an 
extremely  jovial  condition,  and  the 
conversation  t^es  a  decidedly  inddi- 
cate  turn.  Cards,  more  drinking,  a 
quarrel  now  and  then  to  enliven  it, 
bring  him  to  the  small  hours,  and  he 
is  put  to  bed  by  his  friends. 

when  I  first  went  to  Sempitem, 
there  were  three  men  of  this  class  who 
fl»ve  their  tone  to  the  whole  college. 
I^ey  were  Q.,  R,  and  S.  R  had  had 
two  attacks  of  delirium  tremens.  S. 
was  a  great  Nimrod,  who  swore  lua- 
tily,  ana  played  high.  But  Q.,  sweet 
O.,  was  a  poet  and  piano-player;  and 
the  delight  of  the  place.  He  would 
tell  you,  with  an  innocent  smile,  'I 
am  never  quite  sober,  my  dear  fellow; 
in  the  morning  the  soda-water  affects 
me;  and  after  lunch,  you  know,  it  is 
all  up  with  me.  R  and  S.  will  drink 
so,  and  I  must  keep  them  company.' 
This  worthy  triad  kept  a  *  hell'  in  Q-'s 
rooms.  There  was  a  kind  of  open 
house.  A  huge  Stilton,  and  huger 
bottle  of  pickles,  was  always  on  the 
table  until  dinner-time,  and  when  any 
one  came  in,  he  was  called  upon  to  at- 
tach cold  meats,  which  completed  the 
arrangement.  In  the  evening  a  large 
party  always  assembled  for  supper, 
and  when  the  scouts  had  left  college, 
the  remains  were  cleared  off  the  table 
at  one  blow,  regardless  of  breal^^ 
and  rcmge  et  noir  commenced.  The 
points  were  generally  low,  rangii^ 
irom  half-a-crown  upwards:  but  I  have 
seen  men,  whose  allowances  were 
from  j£200  to  j£250  per  annum,  lose 
£30  or  £40  a-night  To  recover  this, 
tiiey  were  of  course  forced  to  go  on,  or 
t&ke  to  the  Jews.  We  freshmen  were 
not  pressed  to  play;  but  it  required 
mond  courage  to  resist  Q.'8  winning 
ways.  *Now,  Robinson,  old  fellow 
(how  proud  to  be  thus  familiarly  ac- 
costed by  a  senior  man  like  Q. !),  *if 
you'll  put  a  "skiv"  on  the  red.  Til  go 
one  on  the  black;  now,  do.'     At  an- 
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other  college  was  another  *  hell,*  not 
netfly  so  respectable.  A  young  gold- 
tasBel  was  kept  (whether  in  the  plot  or 
not  I  cannot  tell),  to  inveigle  little 
fools  of  boys.     It  was  thought  so 

grand  to  make  the  Earl  of 's  ao- 

quaintance,  though  it  cost  ^10  or  ^20 
a-nig^t,  and  though  that  young  no- 
bleman would  always  cut  them  in  the 
Hi^  afterwards,  andso  the  little  toad- 
ies came  in  swarms.  At  kst  one  of  the 
firm  was  discoyered  in  the  long-suo- 
oessfol  system  of  cheating.  The  others 
immediately  disclaimed  him,  and  were 
foremost  in  kicking  him  down-stairs, 
sad  seyerely  beating  him.  So  runs 
the  stoiy;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state, 
that  the  beaten  man  stoutly  main- 
taised  his  innocence  to  the  bust 

Of  Q.,  R,  and  S.,  the  last  is  now  a 
rigid  parson  in  D-— shire;  R  died 
in  time  of  delirium  tremens;  and 
when  I  last  heard  of  Q.,  he  was  break- 
ing the  bank  at  Baden-Baden. 

To  return  to  Mr  Lawless.  His  ca- 
reer is  certainly  a  brilliant  one.  Beinff 
always  on  view — en  evidence — ana 
makmg  rather  a  parade  of  his  vices, 
he  is  well  known,  not  only  to  the  po- 
lice and  nativefl,  but  also  to  men  of 
allooU^es.  'What  a  beast  that  Law- 
less is/ said  Topbar;  '  I  hate  that  fel- 
low. He*s  always  more  or  less  drunk. 

Now  I ;'  and  Tally-ho,  though  not 

a  model  of  virtue,  is  nght  The  regu- 
lar fast  man,  whose  pleasures  become 
an  occupation  (some  of  them  beinji^ 
healthy  sterling  amusements,  admi- 
rable anywhere  but  at  a  university— 
suchas  hunting,  for  instance),  is  not  half 
BO  bad  as  Uie  do-nothing.  Hedrinksas 
much,  but  he  is  seldom  dfunk,  for  he 
is  an  early  riser,  and  always  activ& 
He  swears  more,  but  his  language  is 
not  80  obscene;  while  that  of  Mr  Law- 
less and  his  co-fraternity  is  as  bad  as 
the  bareee's  or  navvy's,  and  worse,  if 
you  reflect  that  those  grosser  speci- 
mens rarely  know  the  meaning  ot  the 
words  they  make  use  of,  white  Law- 
less does  know  it 

Lawless  continues  his  career  in  the 
same  listless  impudent  vice.  He  has 
row  after  row  with  the  authorities  of 
his  college,  and  at  hist  is  discovered 
by  l^e  proctor  in  the  commission  of  a 
sin,  which  has  become  a  daily  occur- 
rence with  him.  He  is  expelled  from 
college  to  take  refuge  in  Skimmery, 
where  he  is  received  with  open  anns, 

Vok  HYL 


for  he  will  keep  the  place  alive  with 
his  1^^  expenditure  and  audacious 
devilries.  Yet,  Strang  to  say^  this 
little  place,  with  all  its  conveniences 
for  misbehaviour,  its  lax  discipline 
and  sumptuous  faring,  its  thousand 
beer-casks  and  full  wine-bins,  tames 
the  wild  man '  for  when  the  restraint 
is  removed,  the  charm  of  breaking  it 
is  gone;  and  Lawless  dies  a  natural 
death,  by  putting  on  *the  sleeves '  in 
Hie  Convocation-nouse.v 

Surely  I  need  not  sketch  you  the 
fast  Oxonian,  Mr  Tally-ho  Topbar  of 
ChristchurcL  You  all  know  what  he 
is,  his  horses,  dogs,  key-bugle  practice, 
and  excellent  seat.  You  know  how 
great  he  is  on  the  turf,  and  what  a 
mighty  man  in  Peckwater  Quad.  You 
know  what  he  spends,  though  you  can't 
tell  where  he  gets  the  money.  You  know 
his  loud  voice^  which  is  heard  from 
Carfax  to  St  Mary*s,  his  original  oaths, 
his  hoarse  laugh,  his  good-natured, 
bullying  manner,  his  jockev  cut,  and 
his  contempt  of  scrivs  *  and  '  squills ' 
(out-coUege  men).  His  portrait  has 
been  drawn  a  score  of  times. 

Englishmen  love  the  fast  man. 
Thev  love  to  see  money  rolled  care- 
lessly about  They  love  a  loud  bully- 
ing mirth :  and  Oxford  is  proud  of  its 
own  fast  Doys.  Basta !  I  am  rather 
sick  of  the  subject 

It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  write 
up  what  is  called  *  muscular  Christia- 
mty,'  but  which  I  strongly  think  would 
be  better  termed  'animal  heathen- 
ism.' Let  its  lovers  co  te  Oxford  for 
a  couple  of  terms,  and  if  they  do  not 
come  DAck  cured,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
such  unlicked  bear-cubs  as  Mr  Tally-ho 
Topbar  and  his  companions. 

I  have  no  space  to  descant  on  col- 
lege-sets, and  their  relations  to  one 
another,  which  are  seldom  amicable. 
The  old  story  of  one  Oxonian  refusing 
to  save  another  from  drowning,  because 
he  had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  is 
no  exaggeration.  The  maimers  of 
under^g^uates  are  either  absurdly 
stiff  or  bearishly  familiar.  Caste  is 
strongly  marked  in  Oxford,  and  a  man 
in  one  set  always  entertains  a  supreme 
contempt  for  his  fellow-student  in 
another. 

The  foregoing  sketches  show  only 
the  salient  features  of  each  class  of 
men.  If  you  t^e  ten  undei^graduates 
of  all  dasses  in  the  university,  you 
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will  find  three  of  them  to  be  dull,  un- 
derbred, quiet  men,  who  only  read 
enou^  to  be  plucked  for  each  exami- 
nation, and  whose  time  is  passed  in 
Pursuits  analogous  to  those  of  Mr 
[atinal  Plain.  You  will  next  find  at 
least  two  do-nothings,  who  lead  an 
idle,  self-indulgent,  and  vicious  life. 
Two  more  will  be  thoroughly  fast  men 
of  stable  character.  There  will  be  one 
hard-reading  man,  one  *  good  kind  of 
fellow,'  and  one  anomaly,  who  com- 
bines the  characteristics  of  any  two  of 
the  other  classes,  and  who  is  generally 
the  cleverest  and  most  amusing  of  the 
lot 

The  charms  of  young  Oxonians  are 
chiefly  their  manliness,  their  absence 
of  all  mercenary  and  mean  character- 
istics, their  generosity  (out  of  papa's 
pocket,  thoi^),  and  their  jovialty. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  terribly 
narrow-minded  and  strongly  pngu- 


diced.  They  are  very  ignorant  in 
everything  but  purely  Oxford  aoquire- 
ments,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
intolerably  ccmceited  and  uppish. 
Their  aims  and  ambitions  are  pcutry, 
their  politics  antique,  tiieir  conversa- 
tion, when  not  obscene,  local,  trivial 
and  boyisL  They  are  self-indulgent 
and  inconsiderate.  Many  a  man  is 
giving  his  expensive  supper-party, 
while  his  mother  and  sisters  are  stint- 
ing themselves  of  everything  to  keep 
him  at  ooUe^  They  have  no  poetiy, 
no  higher  nights,  no  chivaliy,  no 
romance,  nor  any  of  that  picturesque 
character  which  lends  a  charm  to  the 
dirtiest  Qerman  student  They  have 
littleappreciationof  geniusand  beauty, 
and  less  religious  feeling.  What  they 
have  is  closed  with  party-spirit  and 
prejudice.  Lastly,  they  eat  meat  four 
times  arday,  and  use  no  dinner-m^i- 
kins. 


AN   EVENING  AT  THE  'GOAT  IN   BOOTS.* 


It  is  the  fiashion  just  now  to  begin 
stories  abruptly,  and  as  I  do  not  care 
to  wear  my  rue  with  a  difference,  I 
will  adopt  it  What  can  it  matter  to 
the  reader  how.  why,  or  when,  I  came 
to  the  'Goat  in  Boots' inn?  I  had 
not  been  there  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
before  I  found  myself  quite  popular. 
I  would  give  the  secret  of  making 
one's-self  so  for  two  postage  stunps, 
prepaid,  to  any  person :  to  the  gracious 
reader  I  do  it  for  nothing;  tis  very 
easy:  whatever  company  you  are  in, 
praise  it 

A  burly  young  horse-dealer  was  just 
singing  the  last  verse  of  the  '  Ship  on 
Fire,'  about  as  vilely  as  that  song  has 
ever  hitherto  been  performed.  The 
man  that  hath  music  in  his  soul,  and 
soles  three  inches  thick  upon  his  boots, 
never  walks  across  an  tmcarpetea 
room  while  a  song  is  going  on.  I 
stood  in  the  doorway  until  it  had 
ceased,  and  praise  heg^  to  be  si^i- 
fied  in  the  usual  manner.  In  this  I 
thought  it  convenient  and  polite  to 
join;  so  I  shook  the  crust  of  snow  off 
the  shoulders  of  my  cape,  drew  off 
my  leggings,  took  up  a  chair,  swung 
it  into  a  very  prominent  position  be- 


fore the  fire,  and  began  to  dap  with 
thrice  the  enthusiasm  of  any  other 
listener. 

I  know  in  my  conscience  that  this 
vigorous  proceeding  was  accompanied 
with  a  very  satirical  feeling,  by  the 
same  law  as  that  in  obedience  to  which 
gentlemen  shout  *hear,  hear,'  when 
they  are  touched  by  any  point  ihey 
would  rather  not  have  heurd.  I  fancied 
the  company  perceived  this,  for  they 
all  stared  at  me  very  hard  j  my 
thou^ts  took  the  proUptical  attitude, 
and  gathered  matter  to  prove  I  was 
no  intruder.  However,  i  soon  found 
the  reverse  to  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case;  they  marvelled  at  my  appreda- 
tion,  being  a  barbarian  unto  tiiem; 
for  a  sleek-faced  young  man  in  the 
comer  leaned  forward  and  said  to  me, 
in  a  tone  which  plainl^r  presupposed 
my  afi&rmation  tied  to  his  question: 

*  Nixon  can  sing  a  tidy  song,  neij^- 
bour,  can't  he  V 

*l  never  heard  it  sung  so  before, 
gentlemen.  I  thank  Mr  Nixon.  I 
think  his  voice  is  only  equalled  by  his 
ear  for  tuna'  Which  said  at  <mce 
much  and  nothing. 

Nixon  drew  up  his  lips,  diot  tiiem 
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forward,  opened  theiiL  shut  them,  let 
them  down  again  with  ill-hidden  de- 
light He  inclined  his  red  head  to 
me  yery  ecmdescendingly;  and  then, 
with  the  air  of  a  laureate  tossing  up 
liiB  epic  and  catching  it,  or  a  pnmo- 
bu8o  twiddling  his  moustacne  or 
dom-earing  his  score,  or  a  grand  duke 
buaocing  his  sceptre  on  his  pahn,  gra- 
douslj  signified  he  would  giro  his 
word  the  company  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  my  penny  whistla  Not  that 
he  called  my  natural  singing  organ  by 
the  name  of  that  lowest  mechanicid 
organ  in  words;  not  at  all;  he  did  so  in 
look  and  tone.  The  company  winked, 
shuffled  their  chairs,  put  their  finders 
in  thebowls  of  their  pipes,  spit,  looked 
mqaisitiye,  cleared  tneir  throats,  and 
aaaented. 

I  complied  at  once.  Amongst  mu- 
sical peorde  I  always  have  the  Bonjg- 
ster's  cola,  the  morbus  ineantabilitatis, 
which  the  medical  science  has  never 
yet  treated  in  a  succesBful  manner. 
As  an  amateur  practitioner,  I  have 
once  or  twice  tned  my  hand  at  this 
painfdl  ailment  I  will  record  my 
preseription,  and  if  any  evening  party 
chooses  to  subscribe  a  guinea,  why  let 
thrai— -I  shall  be  robbing  no  regular 
pnu^tioner  of  his  fee.  (Sve  a  strcmg 
dose  of  transferred  invitation—  'invitor 
twnii  trandat/ce;'  and  a  still  strcm^ 
after-dose  of  tremendous  praise—*  m- 
gentis  laudis.'  When  Bludgett  can- 
not smg,  invite  Sludgett^  who  is  court- 
ing the  same  Serena,  and  Kudgett 
wOl  be  cured  before  tne  night  is  out 
My  own  fits  of  the  disease  are  alwavs 
incurable:  that  doctors  never  take 
their  own  physic  is  a  very  ancient 
fact  Now,  temporary  or  accidental 
inability  is  a  wea  which  will  ever 
saye  one  from  the  disagreeable  c(mfes- 
sion  of  incapacity,  or  that  still  more 
disagreeable  exhibition  of  it  which 
compliance  would  assuredly  lead  in. 
Haying  once  been  hissed  by  capable 
persons,  I  felt  assured  of  meeting  with 
applause  from  the  incapable;  so  I 
cleaned  my  harsh  pipe  and  hegm — 
*  When  lore  wHh  mooafinM  wiogB 

Horen  within  mj  gatee. 
And  my  divine  Althea ' 

*  Excuse  me!/  shouted  the  red-haired 
young: 


nances,  and  I  turned  inquiringly  to 
the  interrupter. 

*  Excuse  me,  sir,'  said  he,  *but  is 
your'n  a  nigger  song  V 

•No,'  iSd. 

'  Oh !  Althea  aint  a  nigger,  aint 
she.  Well,  I  know  this  company 
would  prefer  a  nigger  song.' 

The  company  made  a  noise  with 
tongue  and  foot  too  affirmative  to  be 
douDtful,  so  I  had  to  put  aside  the 
loyal  Lovelace,  for  the  *  rowdy*  and  re- 
publican vulgarity;  which,  like  a  cer- 
tain ancient  nation,  makes  jest  of  the 
pathetic  ignorance  and  unseemliness 
of  its  own  Helots. 

*  Wben  Sooty  Ned  lubb'd  smntty  Sal, 

He  Btromm'd  upon  the  bai^o. 
And  sware  she  were  the  pootieat  gal 
In  swampy  Nankey-wanjoe. 
Paogi,  diddledam;  pangy,  wangy,  wo/ 

Hereat,  being  the  end  of  verse  the 
first,  I  had  to  shout,  'Chorus!'  A 
tumultuous  applause  followed.  Of 
course,  you  know  that  J.  P.  Kichter 
Carlyle  Novalis  Robinson,  in  his  essay 
on  *  Smut-Worship  in  Modem  Times.' 
says  *that  ni^resqueness,  above  all 
other  forms  of  nonsensicaUtyj  is  the 
insuring  element  of  populaxity  and 
univerwly  fruntic  hand-clappings  in 
present-day  songs.'  I  could  not  but 
think  so,  when  I  heard  thirteen  buco- 
Mcal  throats  vociferously  roaring  out 
this,  to  which  six-and-thirty  heavy- 
booted  feet  kept  time: — 

*Pam,  joy,  diddul  doom;  pamgy, 
warrangy,  whoe.' 

I  was  throwing  back  my  head  in 

f  reparation  for  verse  the  second,  when 
heard  the  most  unearthly  and  dia- 
bolical noise  at  the  bar,  followed  by 
the  landlady's  shrill  'Get  out  with 
you;  stop  uiat  noise,  for  goodness' 
sake,  sir. 

The  countrymen  started  to  their 
feet  Nixon,  the  singer,  rushed  out, 
and  three  or  four  followed  him.  Some 
turned  white;  some  cave  a  shaky 
laugh,  as  if  to  assure  the  rest  it  was 
not  a  thing  that  could  frighten  them. 
One  ventured  to  say,  that  it  was  the 
elephsmt-calf  with  pink  eyes,  and  the 
two  riders  without  neads,  which  some- 
times appeared,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  on  Saturday  nights,  to  those 
who  were  riding  or  walking  home- 
wards; andwhid^  the  red-haired  young 
fanner  assured  me,  had  driven  four  of 
his  father's  bullocks  stark  mad,  by 
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merely  looking  at  them.  The  noise 
ceased,  and  I  liad  time  to  collect  my 
thoughts;  I  at  once  recalled  just  such 
another  in  Nottinghfun  market-place, 
at  the  Goose  Fair. 

Immediately  afterwards  Mr  Nixon 
re-entered,  followed  by  a  ragged  man, 
with  little  deep  eyes,  a  nose  like  a 
cheese-cutter,  and  long  wiry  hair.  As 
he  adyanced  up  the  room,  hedischaiged 
an  incessant  series  of  bows,  with  a 
most  obseauious  grace  to  right  and  to 
left;  and,  out  for  his  clothes  and  his 
face.  I  could  haye  mistaken  him  for  a 
teacner  of  deportment,  Count  d'Orsay, 
or  his  late  majesty,  the  King  of  Bri^n- 
ton.  But  I  must  entirely  confine  this 
to  his  air  and  carriage.  From  his 
countenance  eyery  trace  of  kingliness 
or  of  bemulinesa  was  singularly  absent. 
His  lower  jaw  protruded  beyond  the 
upper  on  the  left  side,  but  slunk  tm- 
der  it  on  the  right;  the  left  also  was 
V  a  little  lower  thfui  the  right    This 

fye  him  a  yery  January  expression, 
e  could  see  peace  and  war,  the  old 
\  year  and  the  new,  at  once.  He  had 
two  profiles:  the  dexter,  open-eyed, 
deferential,  and  polite;  the  sinister, 
eyes  half-snut  ana  half-open,  sarcastic 
and  wondering.  Each  profile  had  an 
air  of  beine  used  to  business :  the  dex- 
ter, for  making  contracts  and  treaties; 
the  sinister,  for  interpreting  them. 
He  would  haye  been  exceedingly  useful 
amongst  the  Hindoo  princes  and  tribes 
at  a  not  yery  creditable  period  of  An- 
do-Indian  history;  and  if  he  and  I 
Had  liyed  a  century  earlier,  I  should 
certainly  haye  recommended  him  at 
Leadenhall  Street.  He  would  then 
haye  worn  a  crayat,  instead  of  showing 
that  dirty  scra^  throat  in  so  open  a 
manner.  His  three-cornered  hat  also 
would  haye  better  borne  what  his  pre- 
sent head-dress  seems  to  haye  suffered 
from—continual  sitting  upon;  though 
perhaps,  if  tipped  backws^  from  his 
forehead,  according  to  his  wont,  that 
would  haye  exhibited  a  less  striking 
effect  than  this.  Depending  from  his 
hands  were  some  fif^  or  sixty  strings, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  little  boxes 
of  wood  or  pasteboard  attached. 

Neophyte  as  I  was,  by  some  imper- 
tinent impulse  I  assumed  presidency 
amongst  the  proyincials,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  a  right  to  it.     *  Pray 

be  seated,  Mr J 1  said.    *  We  are 

delighted  to  see  you.' 


'Sykes  is  my  name,  sir.' 

*  Ah !  yes.    Zebediah  Sykea.' 
'  Barty  Sykes,  sir.' 

'A  mond  salubrity  attends  your 
presence,  Mr  Sykes.  You  are  a  pe- 
rambulating inyiforator;  you  are  a 
peripatetic  saline  oreeze,  Mr  Sykes.' 

*  Huff!'  said  that  {;entleman,  push- 
ing his  thin  and  pliable  nose  aside 
with  the  back  of  ids  forefing^,  and 
steadily  winking  at  me  with  his  left 
eye:  *Huff!  but  your  serrant,  sir.' 

'  Nay,  yours,  Mr  Sykc«.  "Wbat  will 
you  dnnknow?' 

'Well,  if  I  may  make  chice,  sir- 
boxed  heayy  and  cream.' 

*  Boxed  heayy  and  o'eam.  Do  you 
mix  for  yourself^  Mr  Sykes  9' 

*  I  do;  if  you  please,  sir.' 

*  MiB&'  shout^  I  to  the  bamuud, 
*  bring  tne  gentleman  a  bottle  of  Dub- 
lin stout  and  a  gill  of  nn,  if  you  please: 
Do  you  like  sinjjing,  Mr  Sykesr 

*  Hearing  it,  sir.' 

'Then  I  will  proceed,  with  your 
leaye,  gentlemen.'  So  I  sung  the  loyes' 
of  Soo^  Ned  and  Smutty  SS  throagh- 
out  Li  all  refined  societies,  the  Iwt 
sin^r  has  the  priyilese  of  choosing 
which  of  the  company  snail  be  his  sne- 
oessor.  I  immediately  called  upon  Mr 
Sykes,  who  was  sitting  at  a  respedful 
distance,  sipping  and  smoking  with  the 
air  of  a  duke  or  of  a  connoisseur  oyer 
his  port.  The  whole  company  present 
yigorously  seconded  m& 

^  Sorry  to  say  I  can't  sing,  gennel- 
men,'  said  he.  And  he  resumed  his 
pipe,  as  if  that  had  put  a  finish  to  it 

'Pooh!'  'Oh,ayl'  'What's  th^ 
fur  as  you  made  that  there  screedi 
with  % '    '  Baint  tiiey  mewsic  ?' 

'  They  are  music,  gennelmen.' 

'Tell  us  what  th^  be  called.' 

'  The  Bachelor's  Torment' 

'  Hee.  bee,  haugh !  haugh  he !'  went 
round  tne  room. 

'Can't  ye  tell  us  sommut  about 
they?  Now,  what's  the  good  of  they? 
How  do  you  play  theml'  asked  one 
and  another. 

Bartholomew  Sykes  assumed  a  dig- 
nified air,  and  said,  yery  slowly, '  Hiey 
are  moral  haaenU,^ 

'  Oh,  bachelors'  torments  are  mors! 
agents,  are  they?'  I  said.  '  I  suppose 
they  driye  them  into  matrimony?  Are 
you  sent  about  on  this  mission  by  a 
society  of  young  ladies?' 

'  The  gals  is  at  the  bottom  of  most 
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mischief,  sir/  said  Mr  Svkes, '  but  they 
'aTe  no  connectioii  with  my  business, 
hopen  or  hunderand.  No,  sir,  the  ladies 
'ates  em  more  than  the  sennelmen. 
*Ayeeither  of  you^nts  ever  oininLun- 
donf  Mr  Sykes  aelivered  the  name  of 
the  metropolis  with  a  tone  of  awe  and 
reverence. 

*  I  am  there  veijr  frequently,*  I  said. 
*A  City  man,  sirf 

*  No,  I  am  thankful' 

*Then  pYaps  you  don't  know  me, 
sir.  All  ffennelmen  who  are  hacus- 
tomed  to  the  dty  are  hacquainted  with 
me.  I  sells  chief  in  the  city.  Them 
young  clerks  is  the  coves  to  buy.  As 
they  comes  out  of  their  dinin'-rooms 
they  feel  a  sort  of  generousish,  and 
takes  'em  'ome  fiir.  their  little  brothers. 
Sometimes  a  hold  gent  stops  an'  pries 
at  'em.  "Well,"  says  he,  "that  is 
carous ;  a  very  hingenous  lunvention, 
my  good  man ;"  and  he  buys  three  or 
four  on  'euL  Sometimes  a  few  swell 
coTes  comes  up  and  buys  'em,  and  says, 
*'  Well  harve  a  darme'  lark  with  these, 
Haurice."  Now  an'  then  when  trade 
is  flat  I  goes  into  the  squares  and  ter- 
races, and  tries  the  wives  and  sisters. 
Bat  it  aint  much  good.  They  looks 
diaiper  arter  the  blunt  than  the 
gennelmen,  I  can  tell  you.  Fr'aps 
the  dear  creturs  don't  see  so  much  of 
it.  I  tries  to  make  the  little  uns  see 
'em,  and  then  they  bawls  arter  em, 
and  makes  their  mars  buy.  But  they 
wunt  alius  do  it  then.  The  ladies 
'ates  the  worrit  of  'em  as  well  as  lovin' 
the  blunt  The  sarvant-gals  looks 
loncin'  arter  'em  sometimes ;  but  they 
darn't  use  'em,  poor  things,  if  they'd 
got  em.* 

*  You  told  ufljMr  Syke^  they  were 
moral  agents.  We  should  like  to  have 
that  explained,  sir.' 

*  True  as  the  gospel,  sir.'  Mr  Sykes 
here  took  up  his  bag  with  a  knowing 
air,  fumbled  in  it  for  a  while,  and  then 
^ew  out  a  handful  of  his  merchandise. 
He  separated  six. 

'  You  see  these,  gennelmen.' 

^Av;  yes.* 

rhem  six  once  taught  a  woman 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day.  The 
pmyer-book  couldn't  have  done  it 
better,  sir.  I  expects  to  sell  manv  to 
the  clergy  in  consekence  of  tnem 
sul' 

All  the  bumpkins  present  elevated 
their  eyebrows;  they  scratched  their 


foreheads ;  thev  bit  their  lips ;  they 
looked  round  tne  room  to  see  if  the 
rest  marvelled  to  the  same  extent  as 
themselves.  I  was  delighted.  I  felt 
inclined  to  say,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  Jacques  when  Touchstone  has  any- 
thing to  deliver,  *  Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow, 
my  lord  f  But  as  I  knew  the  company 
would  not  appreciate  the  illusion,  I 
refrained. 

*  Let's  have  the  story  o'  that,' 
shouted  the  countrymen  in  chorus. 

*  The  story  will  wettin,  gents,'  an- 
swered Mr  Sykes. 

Five  or  six  in  a  moment  volunteered 
to  stand  whatever  quantity  and  kind 
of  liquid  this  unattached  member  of 
the  Sabbath  Observance  Society ' 
might  require.  He  ordered—  in  well- 
considered  compliment  to  his  hosts — 
a  can  of  Nottingham  He,  Indeed,  I 
know  not  what  better  drink  he  could 
have  chosen.  He  sipped,  smacked  his 
lips,  slammed  down  tne  ringing  cover, 
and  began. 

*  Weil,  gents,  thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  ^uite  a  young  feller,  as  it  mi^ht 
be  to-mdit,  I  comes  into  a  country-side 
hinn.'  Narrators  of  this  class  have 
the  business-like  method  of  Csesar  in 
recounting  their  stories  and  adventures, 
and  always  speak  in  the  present  tense. 

'Trade  was  slack  in  the  city ;  I  was 

got  too  well  known,  and  so  was  my 
article.  When  September  comes,  I 
says  to  myself,  Fll  go  up  to  the  hau- 
tumn  fairs  in  the  midlain's;  then  Til 
tramp  to  the  north;  ten  to  one  but  I 
does  a  good  stroke  of  trade  there. 
When  I  comes  badiL  the  harticle  will 
drop  upon  the  London  folks  as  a  nu 
thine. 

'Well,  I  tramped  all  the  way  to 
Nottingum,  sellin'  manv  a  one  at  the 
towns  on  fair  days,  ana  some  at  little 
cottages  on  the  road.  I  made  speedies 
in  the  markets  about  the  fury  has 
there  wos  for  the  harticle  in  the  great 
mertropoUs.  After  Nottin^pm  (Soose 
Fair,  I  sets  off  for  Yorkslure,  stayin' 
in  the  way  at  Mansfield.  It's  such  a 
time  ago,  I've  forgot  the  names  of  half 
the  places.  I  know  I  tramped  three 
davs  and  sold  nothin.' 

On  the  fourth  day,  ^nts,  when 
evenin'  was  come,  I  goes  mto  a  hinn, 
as  it  might  this;  and  I  will  say  it 
aint  every  company  as  have  been  so 
polite  to  me  as  the  present   Sittin'  iu 
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the  parlour  was  an  old  gent  a-reading 
the  news  by  the  firelight 

*  "Grood-evenin',  sir,**  says  he,  look- 
ing up. 

"  (Jood-evenin',  sir;  your  servant," 
saysL 

' "  My  eyes  aint  so  young  as  they 
used  to  be,   says  he. 

*  *'  Suppose  not,"  says  L 

*  Well,  ne  gapes,  and  throws  out  'is 
legs,  and  puts  oy  the  paper.  "  Com- 
pany not  yet  come  r  t  says. 

^^*Not  yet,"  savs  he:  ^4t's  Satur- 
day," says  he:  they  goes  up  to 
Nottingum  to  the  bank. 

'In  comes  the  missus,  a  skinny, 
Bcreechin'  old  dame  as  ever  you  hear 
or  see.  "  0  my  ffood  man !"  cries  she 
to  me,  "  go  you  mto  the  other  room. 
The  Morpheus  meets  here  to-night 
and  they  won't  want  the  like  of  you.' 

* "  Now,  Mrs  Pinch,  just  you  leave 
he  here,"  says  the  hola  gent;  "don't  I 
want  compauiy  V* 

*  Thinks  I,  you're  a  right  un.  If  I 
can  sell  you  one,  you'll  get  the  others 
to  buy  when  they  comes.  So  I  takes 
out  two  or  three  of  the  harticle  in  a 
very  dilikit  manner,  and  tosses  'em 
lightly  in  my  hand.  "Ever  see  any 
of  this,  guVnor,"  I  says. 

* "  No,"  says  he^  and  put  on  his  bar- 
nacles, and  peers  mto  it  as  if  his  eyes 
'ud  cut  it  in  pieces.    "  What  is  it  r 

*"Just  swing  it  round,"  says  I, 
laughing  veiy  quiet  lika 

'  So  he  swings  it  round.  In  rushes 
the  old  missus,  her  goodman  at  her 
aprou-string,  and  the  chambe'maids 
too.  "Whatever  is  it?"  says  they. 
"  Its  like  the  very  old  Satan  hisself," 
says  he  (just  as  some  of  vou  gents 
here  did).  "Aint  you  asnamed  of 
such  language?"  says  she.  But  I 
didn't  wonder,  gents ;  it  was  quite 
natural.  Mr  Tnunderblood  of  the 
Whitechapel  Theavtre  bought  five- 
an'-forty  on  *em — the  largest  slice  ever 
I  cut— for  the  Demon  Duel,  or  the 
Impassionated  Fiend;  and  gave  half- 
a-dozen  little  boys  free  passes,  to  swing 
behind  the  scenes. 

' "  It's  like  a  tom-cat  in  his  stericks," 
says  the  chambe'maids;  and  they  goes 
out  acen,  a-gigglin'. 

'  Well,  my  old  gennelman  sits  quiet 
awhile,  a-tossing  one  of  these  on  his 
'and.  At  last  he  stirs  up  and  says, 
**  Where  do  you  sleep,  my  man  1" 

' "  Where  I  can,"  says  I,  "  sometimes 


in  a  bam;  sometimes  under  a  ikk: 
sometimes  in  a  shed;  and  now  and 
then  in  a  bedroom," 

*  "Would  you  like  a  good  bed  to- 
night, a  good  sup  of  ale,  and  your 
meals  to-morrow  r  says  he,  quite  of  a 
sudden. 

* "  Never  say  no  to  that,  Barty,**  says 
I,  half  to  myself  and  half  to  'im. 

'"Then  you  jest  make  youTBelf 
merry  in  th'  other  room,"  says  he; 
"  the  folks  comin'  here  wcm't  wish  to 
find  you,  maybe.  Fll  pay  for  what- 
ever you  like  to  'ave ;  only  don't  drink 
too  much,  or  our  Darg&in  'U  break 
rU  call  in  for  you  when  I  want  you." 

'  So  I  goes  in  and  finds  a  lot  (^  meny 
bricklayers;  let's  see,  they  was  at 
work  on  the  new  wing  of  the  squire's 
house.  Well,  we  told  one  another 
stories  (bless  my  soul,  I  did  gall  'em) 
till  the  dock  struck  ten,  and  we  heard 
the  Horpheus  as  if  we  wus  in  the  room 
where  they  was  singing. 

'  At  ten  comes  my  gennelman  in  a 
bi^  coat,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand 
"  Jest  come  outside,  mend,"  says  he. 
When  I  got  outside,  the  moon  was 
bright,  and  it  struck  cold.  The  ostle 
brings  up  a  neat  little  fourwheel  shay. 
"  Jump  up  behind,"  says  the  old  gmt; 
and  he  gets  up  on  the  front  seat  and 
drives  on.  I  enjoys  the  drive  amaring.  i 
It's  jest  as  ^ood,  I  says  to  myself  as 
if  I  was  the  nowner  and  he  my  coachy. 

*  We  drew  about  three  mile,  I  diould 
say,  and  then  stopped  at  a  little  feim- 
'ouse  somewhere  out  of  the  pike  road. 
It  was  all  dark  exeep'  one  big  bow 
winder.  I  looked  inside,  rather  co- 
rously.  There  sat  a  hold  ladv,  with 
one  of  them  spinnin'  wheels  t^ey  use 
in  the  north  where  she  ccmie  from, 
a-workin'  a^y  as  if  to  save  her  aooL 

' "  Come  you  in  here  direkiy," 
shouts  the  good  gennelman  from  the 
stable,  "I  don't  want  you  to  be  seen." 
And  ne  teUs  the  young  feller  Uiat 
was  cleanin'  the  'oss  to  fetch  Maiy 
or  Sally  to  him.  Well^  back  he  comes 
into  the  stable  in  a  mmute  with  this 
here  Mary,  the  pootiest  little  cretur 
as  ever  I  see;  jest  such  as  I  should 
have  liked  fur  Mrs  Sykes,  had  my  con- 
dition bin  hequaL  But  no,  Barty," 
says  I,  "  such  aint  for  you." 

' "  Mary,"  says  the  master,  ^^make  a 
bed  in  the  keepin'-room  under  tiie 
kitchen  fiir  this  young  man;  and  mind 
your  missus  don  t  know  he's  ho^  She 
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trim  off  to  do  it  as  oont^ted  as  if  I 
had  bin  King  George  hisself. 

'  "And  now,"«iy8  he,  "  Til  tell  you 
what  I  wants  you  to  do.  My  old 
woman  is  the  'ajdest  worldn'  woman 
in  ail  this  county.  SheVe  kep'  my 
money  together,  and  made  a  good 
penny  herself.  But  I  don't  beliere  but 
that  she  works  up  past  the  Sunday 
momin';  and  if  she  do,  there  aint  no 
good  in  it,  I  know." 

'"There  aint  much  'arm,  is  there f 
saysL 

*"Jest  now  that's  my  business," 
Bays  ha  And  here  the  servant  gal 
comes  back  and  tells  'im  the  keepin'- 
room  is  ready.  "Go  and  open  the 
winder,  then,"  says  he;  and  ane  runs 
off: 

*  "We  must  get  in  at  the  winder," 
h6  says;  "fur  il'  my  missus  sees  vou, 
our  game's  dpne."  So  we  steals  along 
mider  shadow  of  the  wall,  and  bends 
double  almost  when  we  come  to  the 
winder  where  the  missus  was  sittin*. 
The  keepin'-room  winder  was  jest 
under,  and  we  slips  in  like  rats.  "You 
put  to  the  shutters,"  says  he,  "so  as 
there'll  be  no  tell-tale  light  on  the 
gra^  and  FU  strike  a  light" 

'Well,  when  he  had  got  the  candle, 
there  was  a  sweet  sight  gennelmen. 
A  comfortabler  bed  than  ra  seen  many 
a  year  stood  up  in  the  comer.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  little  table 
with  a  dean  cloth  on  it,  and  ale,  and 
abig hunch  of  bee^  with  bread  to  fit, 
and  a  jar  of  'baccy  and  one  of  your 
long-fashioned  clays.  "  You  aint  used 
to  this,  Barty  Sykes,"  I  says  to  myself. 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  gennelman,"  says  I  to 
him. 

You  hear  that  old  dock  a-tiddng 
up  abover  says  he. 

;;;Yes,  sir,"  says  L 

*  "Soon  as  ever  that's  done  strildn' 
twelve,  you  begin  a-whizzin'  round 
your  devil's  screetcher,"  says  he. 
'Good-night"  And  he  toddles  up- 
stairs. 

'"Good-night  sir,"  says  L  Soon 
as  he  was  gone,  1  began  to  think  what 
a  queer  go  it  was.  something  like  a 
dr^m.  Very  welcome  though.  I 
wished  he'd  got  a  hundred  wives  to 
cure,  one  by  one.  I  makes  a  good 
supper,  and  then  lights  my  pipe,  and 
gives  myself  to  reflection.  I  hears 
almost  every  word  spoken  up  above. 
The  knives  and  forks  dank  and  datter. 


Th^  was  at  supper  too.  At  last  they 
grows  stilL 

' "  What  a  strong  smell  o'  tobaccer," 
says  the  hold  woman.  You  see,  gen- 
nelmen, it  was  oozing  up  through  the 
cracky  or  getting  up  the  stairs. 

*  "Tobaccer,  missus]"  says  he;  "I 
don't  smell  it 

' "  It  gets  wus  and  wus,"  she  says. 
"  I  believe  that  Polly's  got  that  sweet- 
heart of  hem  down  in  the  keepin'-room 
agen."  And  I  heard  her  jump  up  and 
^0  to  the  door.  Well,  I  thinks,  1  am 
m  for  it  now,  and  no  mistake.  There 
wasn't  manv  steps  down.  There  wasn't 
time  to  undo  the  shutters  and  jump 
out. 

'Up  springs  the  master.  "My 
dear,  says  he, "  what  are  you  thinkin' 
of]  You  sha'n't  go  down  into  that 
damp  'ole  with  your  dreadful  rheuma- 
tiz.  Besides,  the  place  swarms  with 
rats." 

*  Comfortable,  if  true,  thinks  I 
*So  the  hold  gent  comes  down  to 

me.  He  tells  me  the  whole  story,  and 
says  I  must  put  out  the  'baccer.  Of 
course  I  didn't  tell  'im  Fd  heard  all 
The  talk  was  amusin'  in  those  lonely 
regions:  I  couldn't  afibrd  to  lose  it 
He  says  I  must  put  out  my  pipe;  I 
doit 

* "  There's  no  one  smokin'  below,"  he 
says,  when  he  gets  up  a^ain. 

'  '^  Well,"  says  she,  "  I  must  get  to 
my  work.  '  Tve  ever  so  much  wool  to 
card  for  the  v  two  gab  to  begin  upon 
on  Monday. 

*"I  suppose  you  know  it's  past 
eleven,"  says  he. 

'"Ido,'^she  8 
her  wheel 

'"I'm  for  bed."  says  the  master; 
and  he  hopens  tne  door  and  'obbles 
into  the  next  roouL  In  those  houses 
there's  not  much  up-stairs,  you  see: 
what  there  was  belonged  to  the  stable 
boy,  the  servant  gals,  and  the  happles 
and  pears. 

*  Isit  in  my  crib  quiet  as  you  like 
listening  to  the  four  noises:  first,  the 
maids  a-laughin'  and  talkin';  second, 
the  hold  man's  bed  a-creakin',  as  he 
rolls  to  and  firo  to  set  comfortable; 
third,  was  the  missus  s  wheel;  fourth, 
there  was  one  of  them  hold  clocks  like 
sentry-boxes,  going  click-clack,  click- 
clack. 

'  Soon  two  of  the  noises  stop.  The 
hold  gent  suits  hisself,  and  lays  still. 


says;  and  whirr  goes 
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The  gals  run  up-stairs  to  bed.  Only 
the  wheel  goes  on  whirrin',  and  the 
clock  click-clackin'. 

*  Wall,  I  listens  to  the  old  clock,  till 
it  b^ns  to  seem  as  sensible  as  a 
Christian.  *'What  on  earth  does  it 
go  on  sayin'  the  same  follish  stuff  for  ?*' 
says  L  "  Can't  it  know  nothin'  but 
click-clack?  Til  jest  ask  it  I'm  sick 
of  click-clack."  Thinks  I,  Fll  jump 
up  and  give  it  a  bit  of  my  mind;  when 
—jerk  goes  my  head.  I  looks  up,  and 
there's  the  candle  with  a  wick  as  long 
as  my  finger-^oint.  Lo  an'  be'old ! 
gennelmen,  Pd  bin  asleep.  K  the  hold 
man  knew  it !  thinks  I.  Is  the  wheel 
agoing  ?    Yes,  it  is. 

'  In  a  minute  "  duck-do,"  says  the 
clock.  That's  a  bit  better,  tempus 
fuggit,  I  observes.  You're  going  to 
say  something  else,  aint  you.  Tve 
slep  a  good  bit ;  suppose  Fve  slep  over 
twelve  1 

'"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven — hetceterai>~  twelve." 

'  I  seize  half-a-dozen  of  the  harticle, 
and  whirl  'em  round  and  round  as  if  I 
was  mad.  You  should  'ave  heard  the 
screetch  above.    It  beat  the  harticle 


to  fits :  a  'undred  of  them  in  tchoros 
couldn  t  have  done  it  Down  went  the 
wheel.  The  hold  woman  rushes  across 
the  floor  like  a  gingered  'os,  gennel- 
men. I  heard  her  shake  tiie  hold 
man's  bed  like  fury. 

' "  What  on  earth?  what  on  earth?" 
says  he. 

'"George!  Georael  Georee!"  she 
shrieks;  "helpme — nelpme^thedeviTs 
come  !  George^  PU  nevcTy  never  work 
on  the  blessed  Sabbath  mare  /" 

'  These,  gennelmen,  were  the  wery 
six  as  did  it !' 

'Wall,  if  that  don't  beat  a  song,* 
said  Mr  Nixon.  Til  buy  some  of 
they^  Master  Sykes.' 

We  all  volunteered  to  do  the  same: 
we  also  quarrelled  a  little  as  to  who 
should  have  the  honour  of  settting  Mr 
Sykes'  score.  I  have  one  or  two  of 
these  'moral  agents'  on. hand  for  ca- 
riosity. I  burned  others;  for,  having 
once  lost  an  old  friend  by  presenting 
his  children  with  these  rarities  (an{ 
as  conseq^uenoe,  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law  with  incessant  headache,  and 
ill-temper  resulting  thence),  I  deter- 
mined to  bestow  no  more! 


THE  ROMANCE  OP  THE  ICE-FIELDS.* 


That  was  both  an  ingenious  and  de- 
cidedly imperial  idea,  on  the  part  of 
the  secona  Catherine  of  Russia,  to 
construct  a  palace  of  ice  for  the  crati- 
fication  of  her  fancy,  and  the  display  of 
her  northern  splendour.  One  might 
suppose  that  her  drawins-rooms  in  l£at 
inhabited  glacier  would  congeal  into 
fact  the  common  figure  of  a  chilling 
reception;  but  the  reverse  of  this  ex- 
pression would  be  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  her  guests,  and  the  glow  of 
heat  in  a  crowded  suite  of  apartments 
under  a  canopy  of  snow,  must  have 
been  quite  as  stifling  as  tmder  roofs 
ceiled  with  cedar,  or  with  marble  from 
the  Carrara  quarries.  But  there  is  an 
economic  as  well  as  an  artistic  view  to 
take  of  the  afiair;  it  was  a  palace  only 

*  *  Arctic  Explorations:  the  Second  Grin- 
nell  Expedition  in  S^rch  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
Jin,  185$-65.  By Elisha  Ebht  Eahb,  M.B., 
U.S.N.'  2YolB.8ro,  London:  Trabner  & 
Co. 


for  a  season,  and  the  bottomless  abyss 
of  a  nation's  purse  alone  could  defray 
the  costly  six  months'  bauble.  It  came 
into  being  with  the  disappearance  <^ 
the  swallow,  and  with  the  return  of 
that  harbin^r  of  summer  would  melt 
into  nothingness.  The  material,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned,  was  abundant 
in  the  region  where  it  rose— to  be  had 
for  the  mere  taking^and  serf-labour 
was  not  exorbitant  m  its  rate  of  wages; 
so  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  whim 
of  the  right  royal  lady  who  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  AH  the  Russias  was  gra- 
tified at  a  less  expense  than  the  wealth 
of  Croesus,  or  the  hoarded  laks  and 
loot  of  the  Great  Mogul 

But  the  magnificence  of  the  fiuiy 
structure,  when  lighted  up  with  can- 
deUbra  and  lustres  of  various  rays, 
must  have  surpassed  all  preceding 
creations  of  architecture,  and  thrown 
the  wonders  of  Vitruvius  and  PaUadio 
into  the  shade.    A  crystal  corasca- 
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tioD,  a  transparent  meteor,  a  palatial 
sorora  borealis,  might  be  its  fittest 
desiflination.  Flaming  torches  without 
would  answer  to  the  flashing  lights 
within,  and,  together,  throw  a  tmge 
of  roseate  warmth  on  column  and 
£A^e,  on  ball-room  and  presence- 
chamber,  of  this  hyperborean  palace. 
Aladdin  B  lamp  ^owed  no  such  glory 
as  this  barbaric  chateau,  where  the 
brightness  of  the  diamond  was  out- 
shone by  the  happy  bridal  of  light 
and  winter,  and  every  gem  of  every 
colour  found  its  representative  in 
tiie  rainbow  hues  that  flushed  their 
fuhiess  through  this  natural  lens.  It 
were  to  be  foi^ven,  if  our  admiration 
of  this  imperial  cresset,  placed  upon 
the  brow  of  King  Christmas  in  far 
Russia,  in  other  days,  awaked  our 
wish  that  we  had  feasted  our  eye  upon 
its  hybemal  radiance;  if  for  the  nonce 
we  hisul  renoimoed  our  basaltic  Staffa, 
with  all  the  lore  it  offers  to  scienoe, 
and  fuel  to  curiosity,  for  one  hour  in 
that  ant-reared  StiUfa,  where  the  co- 
lumns were  living  ice,  the  lights  the 
dazzling  glow  of  girandole  and  bril- 
liant eyes,  and  the  music  the  harmony 
of  tuneful  orchestra,  timed  with  the 
beat  of  many-twinkling  feet,  instead 
of  the  boom  of  the  ocean  swell,  the 
plash  oi  the  ocean  wave,  or  the  scream 
of  ihe  ocean  bird.  Nature,  doubtless, 
has  its  charms  for  us  no  less  than  for 
others,  but  art  improves  upon  nature; 
witness  Teufelsdrockh,  and  his  essay 
on  fi^-leaves  and  crinolines;  and  thii 
glacial  Ekaterinen-schloss  of  the  mag- 
nificent czarina,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  must  have  been  one  of  those 
felicitous  productions  of  art  which 
show  us  how  grand  nature  can  be 
made,  when  ti^ht  to  figure  in  new 
potes  and  combinations  by  the  skill  of 
her  mortal  master. 

But  the  opportunity  is  over;  that 
vision  of  mimdane  vanity  set  off  by 
mundane  wealth  is  fled  with  the  past, 
and  not  one  eye,  perhaps,  retains  its 
cunning  which  gazed  upK>n  its  tran- 
scendent glory.  It  is  vain  for  us  to 
regret  the  irrevocable,  and  expend 
emotion  upon  fruitless  desires.  Turn 
we  to  our  next  beet  appliance  for  its 
realisation,  for  we  are  not  left  with- 
out resource— those  natural  wonders 
of  the  northern  regions,  which  most 
closely  recall  the  artificial  splendours 
of  royalty,  when  prompted  by  woman's 


caprice,  and  sustained  by  unbound- 
ed means.  Up  in  that  frozen  north, 
whose  southern  and  civilised  limit 
Russia  is,  there  are  iceberg  palaces 
built  by  the  Great  Architect:  there 
are  aurora  phosphorescences  lighted 
at  the  lamp  of  nature;  there  is  music 
on  the  rude  harmonium  of  ground- 
swell  and  floe,  striking  and  impressive 
in  the  highest  degree,  if  not  decked 
with  softer  and  more  artificial  charms. 
Such  combinations  of  natural  lights 
and  sounds  may  not  abide  the  cant  of 
criticism  so  fairly  as  what  is  made  to 
line  and  measure,  by  the  aid  of  art 
and  man's  device;  but  even  these  can 
draw  the  adventurous  sailor  from  his 
rural  ease  to  share  their  excitement, 
and  when  described,  can  fascinate  the 
fireside  traveller  at  home  as  few  things 
besides  are  able  to  do.  Amid  the 
whole  range  of  adventures  by  flood 
and  field — from  Chaucer's  pil^^ims  to 
Canterbury,  to  Bunyan's  pilgrims  to 
the  celestial  city;  from  Waterton,  who 
steeple-chases  on  alligator's  badk,  to 
Gordon  Cumming,  who  speaks  know- 
ingly of  rhinoceros  steaks  and  hippo- 
potamus mutton— we  know  no  class  of 
subjects  more  likely  to  tell  on  suscep- 
tible imaginations  at  home  and  abroad 
than  travels  which  deal  with  the  ob- 
scure suns,  the  long  twilights,  the 
mysterious  and  ghostly  r^on  of  death 
and  dreariness  which  surrounds  the 
pole.  For  no  enterprise  in  the  world 
are  volunteers  more  readily  found,  and 
for  no  volumes  more  eager  readers 
than  those  which  describe  the  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  their  moving  acci- 
dents, their  exodus,  their  return- 
mayhap  their  returning  no  more.  Bel- 
lot,  whose  fate  is  known,  and  Frank- 
lin, whose  fate  is  unknown,  have  added 
stiU  livelier  interest  to  a  clime  and 
topic  that  awoke  abready  a  more  than 
ordinary  curiosity  in  the  public  mind. 
That  interest  nnds  abundant  nur- 
ture in  the  narrative  which  we  are 
about  to  summarise  for  our  readers  of 
the  last  expedition  of  Dr  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  undertaken  from  motives  of  the 
purest  philanthropy,  and  prosecuted 
with  a  perseverance,  energy,  and  tact, 
well  becoming  the  adventurous  sailor 
and  the  accomplished  man  of  science. 
Of  the  party  accompanying  him,  the 
commander  was  the  earthly  Provi- 
dence; for,  on  the  evidence  of  painful 
and  indisputable  facts,  had  ne  not 
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supplied  the  ready  resources  of  his 
amazing  ingenuity,  the  bones  of  eveiy 
individual  of  his  rescued  crew  would 
have  bleached  under  the  inclement 
skies  that  border  the  pole.  life  in 
death,  and  hope  in  despair,  and  pro- 
vision in  starvation^  ana  health  in  dis- 
ease, and  interposition  in  danger- 
all  came  to  these  mariners,  sorely  be- 
stead, from  '  the  dome  of  thought,  the 
palace  of  the  soul,'  which  crowned 
the  living  organism  of  Dr  Kane. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1853,  sailed 
from  New  York  the  hermaphrodite 
brig  Advance,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  tons,  on  one  of  the  most 
noble  enterprises  which  have  ever  en- 
gaged the  sympathies  and  co-operation 
of  men — the  attempted  rescue  of  their 
endangered  fellow-creatures,  Sir  John 
Frankun  and  his  comrades,  from  the 
perils  and  privations  of  the-  Arctic 
regions.  The  crew  of  the  brig  were 
as  noble  as  the  enterprise,  for  no 
mercenary  inducements  enlisted  them 
in  such  severe  and  self-denying  ser- 
vice: 'salaries  entirely  cBspropor- 
tioned,'  and  hardships  innumerable, 
were  scarcely  lure  enough  to  embart 
on  their  perilous  voyage,  had  there  not 
been  present,  overruling  all  pruden- 
tial considerations,  that  enthusiastic 
philanthropy,  bora  of  natural  im- 
pulse, but  fed  on  the  milk  of  Christian 
charity,  which  takes  delieht,  after  the 

Sattera  of  the  Inimitable,  in  laying 
own  its  life  for  the  brethren.  The 
crew  were  only  seventeen,  and  all  vo- 
lunteers— their  r^ulations  few  and 
simple,  and  ri^dly  enforced:  first,  ab- 
solute subordmation  to  the  oonmian- 
der;  secondly,  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating liquors,  except  when  dis- 
pensed by  special  order;  and  thirdly, 
the  habitual  disuse  of  profane  language. 
Over  these  hardy  men  was  Dr  Elisna 
Kent  £^e,  who  had  already  visited 
the  frozen  regions  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  De  Haven  in  1850,  and 
who  was  now  prepared  to  encounter 
greater  perils  and  incur  still  higher  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  god-like  march  of 
further  good-doing.  The  provision 
laid  in  was  moderate,  from  the  hope  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  fresh  meat  on 
their  course,  out  there  was  a  good 
library,  and  a  valuable  set  of  instru- 
ments for  taking  observations. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  expedition 
reached  St  John's,  when  every  courtesy 


was  shown  by  the  British  governor, 
and  the  valnable  nft  superadded  of  a 
noble  team  of  Newfoundland  dogs. 
On  the  first  of  July,  just  one  month 
from  starting,  they  entered  the  quiet 
and  healthy  fishing  station  of  Fisker- 
naes.  Here  a  young  native  of  nine- 
teen, Hans  Ghnstian,  was  engaged  to 
be  of  the  party,  a  smart  huntsman, 
and  a  good-tempered  and  obliging 
creature.  The  Moravian  MissionAiy 
settlements  courted  some  quiet  obser- 
vation with  their  quaint  old-world 
costume  and  simplicity,  and  NewT^- 
tament  goodnesa  By  July  27  the 
brig  was  embayed  in  a  fog  near  the 
entrance  of  Melville  Bay,  and  sur- 
rounded by  floating  icebergs.  Two 
days  afterwards  their  first  adv^iture 
occurred.  In  order  to  escape  nipping 
by  the  floating  ice,  the  Advance  was 
fastened  to  a  berg  by  means  of  ice- 
anchors,  a  success  achieved  only  after 
immense  labour  for  the  space  of  eight 
hours.  But  scarcely  had  the  men  ob- 
tained a  breathing  spell,  ere  the  whole 
face  of  the  beig  fell  down  with  a  crash- 
ing sound  like  that  of  artillery;  utter 
mm  to  the  brig  being  only  avoided  by 
an  instantaneous  casting  off  of  the 
ropes,  and  standing  away  m>m  the  ava- 
lanche. The  night  was  stormy,  tiie  ice- 
floes scudding  around  them  rapidly, 
and  the  only  means  of  safety  using 
the  boats  for  warping  amid  tne  drift 
— a  terrible  initiation  for  such  as  had 
not  been  there  before — the  spray,  that 
lashed  up  under  the  fierceness  of  the 
gale,  freezing  into  ice-arrows  before  it 
reacned  the  faces  of  the  mariners. 
On  the  first  of  August  their  position 
was  in  75''  of  north  latitude,  in  open 
water  close  to  land,  the  lead— an  open- 
ingin  the  ice,  pronounced  l^edy  not  Ud— 
encumbered  with  drifting  trash,  which 
nothing  but  incessant  toil  in  the  boate 
could  drag  the  vessel  through.  Five 
miles  a-day  was  good  progress  in  the 
midst  of  this  broken  ice.  They  were 
now  fairly  in  the  icy  region — nothing 
but  glaciers  visible  on  the  rock-bound 
coast^  nothing  but  ice  in  floes  and 
fields  covering  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  only  possibility  of  maJdng 
progress  northward,  by  means  of  the 
occasional  cracking  or  displacement  of 
the  ice  under  the  influence  of  summer 
suns,  shortly  about  to  leave  them,  and 
the  strong  winds  which  broke  up  and 
mashed  here  and  there  a  narrow  and 
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tortaoos  passage  for  the  shipe.    By 
the  sixth  of  the  month  Cape  Alexan- 
der OD.  the  ri^t,  and  Cape  IsabeUa  on 
ihe   left,  were   sighted    in   Smith's 
Straits  at  tiie  top  of  Baflan's  Bay— the 
Pillars  of  Hercules— the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  Arctic  nayigati(»i  hitherto.    Por- 
phyritio  clif&  of  precipitous  height  on 
eadi  side,  with  glaciers  filling  up  the 
chasms  where  their  continuity  is  inter- 
rupted, are  the  gloomy  characteris- 
tics of  the  landward  yiews.     Once 
£urly  inside  Smith's  Sound,  Dr  Kane 
recognised  the  field  of  his  projected 
enterprise,  and  determined  to  push  as 
fiir  northward  as  possible,  and  shrink 
from  no  risks  in  the  jurosecuticm  of  the 
object  of  this  voyage.    As  this  deter- 
mination inyolved  no  little  peril,  he 
wisely  left  on  the  mainland,  on  Little- 
ton Island,  a  boat  with  a  supply  of  pro- 
yisions  concealed  in  a  cairn,  as  a  re- 
source against  possible  disaster.    The 
cairn,  pDed  up  of  heayy  stones,  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  bears,  who 
are  both  very  powerful  and  ingenious 
burglars,  is  cemented  with  smaller 
stones,  moss,  and  sand,  the  whole  being 
saturated  with  water,  which  freezes 
in  a  night,  and  thus  the  storehouse 
becomes  an  impervious  and  solid  mass 
of  masonry.    This  timely  arrangement 
proved  itself  of  the  utmost  service  in 
an  hoar  of  need  two  years  afterwards. 
By  tlie  8th  of  Au^t  thev  had 
only  succeeded  in  makmg  an  aavance 
of  forty  nules  beyond  this  station. 
The  slowness  of  the  pro^^ress  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  ice  either  in 
solid  masses,  or  to  the  floating  drift 
which  occumes  the  open  water  near 
the  shoie.    To  en)lain  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tides  rise  to 
a  consiaMable  height— from  thirteen 
to  seventeen  feet— breaking  the  edge 
of  the  weak  ice  next  the  land;  and 
this  grinding  of  the  floating  mass  up 
and  down  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  forms  a  kind  of  water-way  close 
ID  shore,  while  a  little  further  out 
there  is  an  unbroken  surface  of  ice. 
This  landward   channel  is  narrow, 
greatly  impeded  by  mashed  ice,  and 
only  avidlable  for  a  short  season  in 
sununer — ^the  whole  channel  fr^e2dng 
over  under  the  influence  of  a  low  tem- 
perature before  the  end  of  Aiigust 
This  inward  channel  the  expedition 
pursued  till  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember they  reached  the  de^  bay  on 


the  coast  of  Greenland,  which  they 
called  Refuge  Harbour;  and  there 
under  the  lee  of  the  land  allowed 
themselves  to  be  frozen  in,  there  beinjg 
nothing  but  sheer  ice  ahead  intermi- 
nably, as  was  proved  by  a  sledging  ex- 
cursion undertaken  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  There  the  Advance  was  stayed 
in  latitude  78°  37',  and  longitude  70° 
40';  there  the  expedition  spent  two 
gloomy  winters,  amid  unheard-of  pri- 
vations and  sufferings;  and  there  the 
shell  of  their  little  burk  remains  still, 
unless  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  grind- 
ing ice-floes  in  the  brief  Arctic  sum- 
mer, or  broken  up  by  the  wandering 
£s(}uiinaux,  for  a  thousand  uses.  The 
position  of  the  vessel  was  guarded  by 
lofty  headlands,  which  walled  it  in  to 
seaward,  and  enclosed  an  anchorage 
with  a  moderate  depth  of  water.  By 
the  10th  of  the  month  the  thermome- 
ter had  fallen  to  14°,  and  the  young 
ice  had  cemented  the  floes  so  firmly 
round  the  brig,  that  the  men  could 
walk  and  sledge  in  all  directions. 

With  such  difficulty  and  dangers 
had  they  made  their  way  to  this  sta- 
tion through  the  packs  of  ice  they  had 
encounterea  for  a  fortnight  before,  that 
those  hardy  men  might  well  deem  their 
present  position  a  refujg;e,  and  rej^urd 
the  gloom  of  the  oncominj^  winter  with- 
out dismay,  assured  or  safety,  and 
hoping  for  quiet  As  a  sample  of  their 
haurbreadth  escape  in  reaching  their 
harbour,  we  present  the  foUowmg  ex- 
tract: 

'August  19,  1853.— The  sky  looks 
sinister:  a  sort  of  scowl  overhangs  the 
blink  under  the  great  brow  of  clouds  to 
the  southward.  The  dovekies  seem  to 
distrust  the  weather,  for  they  have  for- 
saken the  channel;  but  the  walrus  cur- 
vet around  us  in  crowds.  I  have  al- 
ways heard  that  the  dose  approach  to 
land  of  these  sphinx-faced  monsters  por- 
tends a  storm.  I  was  anxious  to  find  a 
better  shelter,  and  warped  yesterday  well 
down  to  the  south  end  of  the  ledge;  but 
I  could  not  venture  into  the  floes  outside 
without  risking  the  loss  of  my  dearly- 
earned  ground.  It  may  prove  a  hard 
gale,  but  we  must  wait  it  out  patiently. 

*  August  20,  Saturday  ^  p.m,— By 
Saturday  morning  it  blew  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane. We  had  seen  it  coming,  and 
were  ready  with  three  good  hawsers  out 
ahead,  and  all  things  snug  on  board. 

*  Still  it  came  on  heavier  and  heavier. 
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and  the  ice  began  to  drive  more  wildly 
than  I  thought  I  had  ever  seen  it  I  bad 
just  turned  in  to  warm  and  dry  myself 
during  a  momentary  lull,  and  was  stretch- 
ing myself  oat  in  my  bunk,  when  I  heard 
the  sharp  twanging  snap  of  a  cord.  Our 
six-inch  hawser  had  parted,  and  we  were 
swinging  by  the  two  others;  the  gale  roar- 
ing like  a  b'on  to  the  southward. 

*  Half-a-minute  more,  and  twang!  twang! 
came  a  second  report.  I  knew  it  was 
the  whale-line,  by  the  shrillness  of  the 
ring.  Our  noble  ten-inch  manilla  still 
held  on.  I  was  hurrying  my  last  sock 
into  its  seal-skin  boot,  when  M'Gary 
came  waddling  down  the  companion  lad- 
ders:— "Captain  Kane,  she  won*t  hold 
much  longer;  it's  blowing  the  devil  him- 
self, and  I  am  afraid  to  surge.*' 

*The  manilla  cable  was  proving  its  ex- 
cellence when  I  reached  the  d^;  and 
the  crew,  as  the^  gathered  round  me,  were 
loud  in  its  praises.  We  could  hear  its 
deep  .£olian  chant,  swellingthrough  all  the 
rattle  of  the  running  gear  and  moaning 
of  the  shrouds.  It  was  the  death-song ! 
The  strands  gave  way  with  the  noise  of 
a  shotted  gun;  and,  in  the  smoke  that  fol- 
lowed their  recoil,  we  were  dragged  out 
by  the  wild  ice,  at  its  mercy. 

*We  steadied,  and  did  some  petty 
warping,  and  got  the  brig  a  good  bed  in 
the  rushing  drift,  but  it  all  came  to  no- 
thing. We  then  tried  to  beat  back 
through  the  narrow  ice-dogged  water- 
way, that  was  driving,  a  quarter-of-a- 
mile  wide,  between  the  shore  and  the 
pack.  It  cost  us  two  hours  of  hard 
labour,  I  thought  skilfully  bestowed;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  at  least 
four  miles  off,  opposite  the  great  valley 
in  the  centre  of  BedeviUed  Reach. 
Ahead  of  ns,  further  to  the  north,  we 
could  see  the  strait  growing  still  nar- 
rower, and  the  heavy  ice  tables  grinding 
up,  and  clogging  it,  between  the  ^ore- 
cliffs  on  one  side  and  the  ledge  on  the 
other.  There  was  but  one  thing  left  for  us; 
to  keep  in  some  sort  the  command  of  the 
helm,  by  going  freely  where  we  must 
otherwise  be  driveiL  We  allowed  her  to 
scud  under  a  reefed  foretopsail ;  all 
hands  watching  the  enemy,  as  we  closed, 
in  silence. 

*At  seven  in  the  morning  we  were 
close  upon  the  pUing  masses.  We 
dropped  our  heaviest  anchor,  with  the 
desperate  hope  of  winding  the  brig;  but 
there  was  no  withstanding  the  ice-torrent 
that  Mowed  us.    We  had  only  time  to 


fiisten  a  spar  as  buoy  to  the  chain,  ud 
let  her  slip.    So  went  our  best  bower ! 

*Down  we  went  upon  the  gale  again, 
helplessly  scraping  along  a  lee  of  ice  sel- 
dom less  than  thirty  feet  thick;  one  floe, 
measured  by  a  line  as  we  tried  to  teten 
to  it,  more  than  forty.  I  had  seen  such 
ice  only  once  before,  and  never  in  such 
rapid  motion.  One  upturned  mass  rose 
above  our  gimwale,  smashing  in  our  bul- 
warks, and  depositing  balf-a-ton  of  ice  in 
a  lump  upon  our  decks.  Our  staunch 
little  brig  bore  herself  through  all  this 
adventure  as  if  she  had  a  charmed  life. 

*But  a  new  enemy  came  in  sight  ahead. 
Directly  in  our  way,  just  beyond  the  line 
of  floe-ioe  against  which  we  were  alternately 
sliding  and  thumping,  was  a  group  of 
bergs.  We  had  no  power  to  avoid  them ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  whether  we  were 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  them,  or 
whether  they  might  not  <^er  as  some 
providential  nook  of  refuge  from  the 
storm.  But,  as  we  neai^d  them,  we 
perceived  that  they  were  at  some  disteoee 
from  the  floe-edge,  and  separated  from  it 
by  an  interval  of  open  water.  Our  hopes 
rose,  as  the  gale  drove  as  toward  this 
passage,  and  into  it;  and  we  were  ready 
to  exult,  when,  from  some  unexplained 
cause — probably  an  eddy  of  the  wind 
against  the  lofty  ice-walls — ^we  lost  our 
headway.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
we  saw  that  the  bergs  were  not  at  rest; 
that  with  a  momentum  of  their  own  they 
were  bearing  down  upon  the  other  ice,  and 
that  it  must  be  our  fate  to  be  crashed 
between  the  two. 

*  Just  then,  a  broad  sconce-piece,  or- 
low  water-washed  berg,  came  driving  up 
fiY>m  the  southward.  The  thought  fljubed 
npon  me  of  one  of  our  escapes  in  Melville 
Bay;  and  as  the  sconce  moved  rapidly 
close  alongside  us,  M*Qary  managed  to 
plant  an  anchor  on  its  slope,  and  hold 
on  to  it  by  a  whale-line.  It  was  an  anxi- 
ous moment  Our  noble  tow-horse,  whiter 
than  the  pale  horse  that  seemed  to  be 
pursuing  us,  hauled  us  bravely  on;  the 
spray,  dashing  over  his  windward  flanks 
and  his  forehead  ploughing  up  the  lesser 
ice  as  if  in  scorn.  The  bergs  encroached 
upon  us  ad  we  advanced;  our  channd 
narrowed  to  a  width  of  perhaps  forty  feet: 
we  braced  the  yards  to  dear  the  impend- 
ing ice-walls. 

....  *  We  passed  dear;  but  it  was 
a  close  shave — so  dose,  that  our  port 
quarter-boat  would  have  been  crudied,  if 
we  had  not  taken  it  in  from  the  davits 
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—and  found  ourselves  under  the  lee  of 
a  berg,  in  a  oomparativelj  open  lead. 
Never  did  heart-tried  men  admowledge 
with  more  gratitude  their  merdM  de- 
liverance from  a  wretched  death.  .  .  . 
'The  day  had  already  had  its  full  share 
of  trials;  but  there  were  more  to  come. 
A  flaw  dirove  us  from  our  shelter,  and  the 
gale  soon  carried  us  beyond  the  end  of  the 
lead.  We  were  again  in  the  ice,  some- 
times escaping  its  onset  by  warping,  some- 
times forced  to  rely  on  tiie  stren^  and 
buoyancy  of  the  brig  to  stand  its  pressure, 
lometimes  scudding  wildly  through  the 
half-open  drift.  Our  jib-boom  was  snapped 
off  in  the  cap;  we  carried  away  our  bar- 
ricade stanchions,  and  were  forced  to 
leave  our  little  Eric,  with  three  brave  fel- 
lows and  th^  warps,  out  upon  the  floes 
bdiiod  us. 

*  A  little  pool  of  open  water  received  us 
at  last  It  was  just  beyond  a  lofty  cape 
that  rose  up  like  a  wall,  and  under  an  ice- 
berg that  anch(»ed  itscdf  between  us  and 
the  gale.  And  here,  close  under  the  frown- 
ing shore  of  Greenland,  ten  miles  nearer 
the  Pole  than  our  holding  ground  of  the 
morning,  the  men  have  turned  in  to  rest. 
'  I  was  afraid  to  join  them;  for  the  gale 
was  unbroken,  and  the  floes  kept  pressing 
heavily  upon  our  berg — at  one  time  so 
heavily  as  to  sway  it  on  its  vertical  axis 
toward  the  shore,  and  make  its  pinnacle 
overhang  our  vesseL  My  poor  fellows 
had  but  a  precarious  sleep  before  our 
little  harbour  was  broken  up.  They  hardly 
reached  the  deck,  when  we  were  driven 
astern,  our  rudder  splintered,  and  the 
I^ntles  torn  from  their  boltings. 

'Now  began  the  nippings.  The  first 
shock  took  us  on  our  port-quarter;  the 
brig  bearing  it  well,  and  after  a  moment 
of  the  old-foshioned  suspense,  rising  by 
jerks  bandsoDMly.  The  next  was  from  a 
veteran  floe,  tongued  and  honeycombed, 
bat  floating  in  a  single  table  over  twenty 
feet  in  thickness.  Of  course,  no  wood  or 
iron  could  stand  this;  but  the  shoreward 
&oe  of  our  iceberg  happened  to  present 
an  inclined  plane,  descending  deep  into 
the  water;  and  up  this  the  brig  was  driven, 
as  if  some  great  steam  screw-power  was 
forcing  her  into  a  dry-dock. 

*At  <»ie  time,  I  expected  to  see  her 
carried  bodily  up  its  fiice  and  tumbled 
over  on  her  side.  But  one  of  those  mys- 
terious relaxations,  which  I  have  else- 
where called  the  pidses  of  the  ioe,  lowered 
us  quite  gradually  down  again  into  the 
nibbiah,  and  we  were  forc^  out  of  the 


line  of  pressure  toward  the  shore.  Here 
we  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  warp,  and 
making  fast  We  grounded  as  the  tide 
fell;  and  would  have  heeled  over  to  sea- 
ward, but  for  a  mass  of  detadied  land-ice 
that  grounded  alongside  of  us,  and  although 
it  stove  our  bulwarks  as  we  rolled  over  it, 
shored  us  up. 

*I  could  hardly  get  to  my  bunk,  as  I 
went  dovm  into  my  littered  cabin  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  after  our  hard-working 
vigil  of  thirty-six  hours.  Bags  of  clothing, 
food,  tents,  India-rubber  blankets,  and 
the  hundred  little  personal  matters  which 
every  nuui  likes  to  save  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  were  scattered  around  in  places 
where  the  owners  thought  they  might 
have  them  at  band.  The  pemmican  had 
been  on  deck,  the  boats  equipped,  and 
everything  of  real  importance  r^y  for  a 
march,  many  hours  before. 

*  During  the  whole  of  the  scenes  I  have 
been  trying  to  describe,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  composed  and  manly 
demeanour  of  my  comrades.  The  tur- 
moil of  ice  under  a  heavy  sea,  often  con- 
veys the  impression  of  danger  when  the 
reality  is  absent;  but,  in  thu  fearful  pas- 
sage, the  parting  of  our  hawsers,  the  loss 
of  our  anchors,  the  abrupt  crushing  of  our 
stoven  bulwarks,  and  the  actual  deposit 
of  ice  upon  our  decks,  would  have  tried 
the  nerves  of  the  most  expoienced  icemen. 
All — oflkers  and  men — worked  alike. 
Upon  each  occasion  of  collision  with  the 
ice,  which  formed  our  lee-coast,  efforts 
were  made  to  carry  out  lines;  and  some 
narrow  escapes  were  incurred,  by  the  zeal 
of  the  parties  leading  them  into  positions 
(d  danger.  Mr  Bonsall  avoided  being 
crushed  by  leaping  to  a  floating  fragment; 
and  no  less  than  four  of  our  men,  at  one 
time,  were  carried  down  by  the  drift,  and 
could  only  be  recovered  by  a  relief  party, 
after  the  gale  had  subsided. 

*As  our  brig,  borne  on  by  the  ice, 
commenced  her  ascent  of  the  berg,  the 
suspense  was  oppressive.  The  immense 
blocks  piled  against  her,  range  upon 
range,  pressing  themselves  under  keel,  and 
throwing  her  over  upon  her  side,  till, 
urged  by  the  successive  accumulations, 
she  rose  slowly  and  as  if  with  convulsive 
efibrts  along  the  sloping  wall.  Still  there 
was  no  relocation  of  the  impelling  force. 
Shodc  after  shock,  jarring  her  to  her  very 
centre,  she  continued  to  mount  steadily 
on  her  precarious  cradle.  But  for  the 
groaning  of  her  timbers,  and  the  heavy 
sough  of  the  floes,  we  might  have  heard 
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a  pin  drop.  And  then,  as  she  settled 
down  into  her  old  position,  quietly  taking 
her  place  among  the  broken  rabbish, 
there  was  a  deep-breathing  silence,  as 
though  all  were  waiting  for  some  signal 
before  the  clamour  of  congratulation  and 
comment  could  burst  forth.' 

It  was  providential  for  the  marinera 
that  this  bridging  of  the  tide  of  death 
was  in  the  day-time— or  all  had  been 
lost,  with  as  little  record  left  by  the 
engulfing  sea,  as  remains  of  the  gal- 
lant Fnmklin  and  his  party.  A  day- 
liffht  enemy  may  be  coped  with,  but 
who  can  boast  a  panoply  against  the 
midnight  assassin?  It  is  darkness 
which  gives  its  emphasis  to  the  apo- 
strophe of  the  poet: 

*Onight, 
And  storm,  and  darknea,  ye  ire  wondrous 
strong.' 

In  the  unblenching  cheek  and  de- 
termined encounter  with  danger  even 
unto  death  on  the  part  of  the  crew, 
we  only  see  a  reflection  of  the  com- 
manders heroism:  when  Cffisar  leads 
the  attack  each  soldier  approves  him- 
self a  tenth  legionary. 

In  one  month  more  the  son  was  to 
leave  the  party  to  their  long  ungenial 
night,  ana  provision  had  to  be  made 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  period 
of  an  unnatural  gloom.  The  stores  of 
the  hold  were  secured  upon  an  island 
in  the  bay;  a  deckhouse  was  erected; 
an  architectural  interior  contrived, 
to  combine  ventilation,  space,  ana 
warmth;  and  an  observatory,  fixed  on 
a  rock,  about  a  hundred  yaras  distant 

It  was  Dr  Kane*s  plan  ere  starting 
to  push  his  vessel  as  far  in  a  north- 
ward direction  as  the  clogging  ice 
would  permit,  and  then  to  make  ex- 
cursions on  sledges  over  the  ice  by 
means  of  dogs,  so  as  to  complete  the 
circle  of  Arctic  exploration,  in  this 
way,  if  in  no  other.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
relays  of  provision  to  meet  the  wants 
of  his  parties,  laid  in  at  successive  dis- 
tances from  nis  winter-quarter,  so  as 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  carrying  pro- 
vision in  large  quantities  which  would 
have  retarded  progress,  narassed  men 
and  dogs,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  rendered 
distant  journeys  impossible.  Th€  im- 
possibOity  will  appear  from  the  fact 
of  the  ice  they  encountered  not  ex- 
hibiting a  smooth  continuous  surfiace, 
but  broken  and  jammed  together  in 


the  most  inextricaUe  confusion  in 
many  directions,  under  the  influence 
of  tne  winds,  and  the  waves,  and 
smashing  bergs,  wheresoever  free  to 
float,  making,  wnen  froxen  into  a  com- 
pact mass,  l£e  whole  day's  journey,  in 
some  cases,  a  tedious  s^ircn  after  de- 
files to  thread  the  labyrinth,  or  a 
series  of  abrupt  lifts  ana  descents  for 
sledges  and  dogs,  involving  the  most 
wearisome  and  fruitless  labour  to  the 
whole  party.  A  single  mile  of  onward 
progress  alone  has  been  adiieved  after 
a  day  of  harassing  toil  spent  in 
doubling  the  difficulties  that  barred 
the  forward  way.  Of  these  erpedi- 
tions  to  plant  provisions,  in  oame$  or 
places  of  reserve,  three  went  forth,  aikd 
their  success  we  may  detail  Mean- 
while, to  secure  scientific  observations, 
an  observatory  with  tnmsit  and  theo- 
dolite was  raised  of  granite  and  ice- 
blocks  on  a  rock  i^ose  at  hand; 
magnetic  and  meteorologjical  obser- 
vatories were  added,  wmle  a  ti(k* 
{^auge  was  fitted  to  a  hole  sawn  daily 
m  tne  ice.  For  the  notation  of  aU 
these,  the  most  rigid  arrangements 
were  made  at  the  outset,  and  enforced 
with  equal  rigidity,  under  drcum- 
stanoBS  of  discoura^ment  and  snfliar- 
ing^  in  which  discipline  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  relaxed,  and  whoi 
disease  and  weariness  in  the  crew  ren- 
dered the  lightest  duty  a  burden.  Dr 
Kane  was  the  kindest  oi  men  and 
nurses,  had  a  heart  and  a  hand  as  soft 
as  a  woman's;  but  was  idso  one  of 
the  most  fidthful  of  public  servants^ 
No  temptation  could  induce  him  to 
allow,  either  in  himself  or  others,  the 
omission  or  the  careless  performance 
of  any  duty.  The  commander  never 
skulked  or  flagged,  and  managed,  wit^ 
more  or  lees  success,  to  keep  his  men 
as  nearly  up  to  his  own  hi^  standard 
as  possible.  If  the  expedition  Hailed, 
it  was  rather  owing  to  the  force  of  ibt 
elements,  and  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  the  seasons,  than  from  any 
lack  of  moral  nerve,  or  sedulous  effort 
on  the  part  of  its  conductor. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  first 
cache  party  was  sent  out,  consistiitg  of 
seven  men,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pemmican,  and  some  other  provi- 
sions, to  deposit  at  the  farthest  point 
they  might  readi  on  their  journey. 
After  the  lapse  of  twenty  days,  as  they 
had  not  returned,  Dr  Kane  started  with 
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(me  person,  and  a  small  sledge,  drawn 
by  four  d(^  in  quest  of  the  missing 
psrty.  His  object  was  to  proceed  as 
tar  as  possible  on  the  belt  of  ice,  which 
encircles  the  land  at  high-water  mark, 
and  represents  the  level  of  the  frozen 
ocean,  where  the  surface  is  entirelY 
solidified  ~  which  varies  in  width 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  chapter  of  accidents.  When 
the  tide  falls,  and  the  channel  ice 
melts,  this  belt  presents  a  formidable 
barrier,  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  sea. 
It  is  sometimes  a  mere  pathway,  and 
at  others  extends  hundreds  of  feet  or 
vards;  but  is  very  commonly  choked 
here  and  there  with  hummocks  of  ice, 
Men  from  glaciers  overhead,  or  enor- 
mous boulders  of  stone  separated  frt>m 
the  cliflSs.  When  this  ice-belt  is  smooth, 
and  clear,  and  firm,  it  forms  a  con- 
venient roadway  for  sled^g,  and  ad- 
mits of  rapid  ^ogress.  It  was  quite 
muraitable  for  Dr  Kane's  purpose  on 
tiie  10th  of  October,  and  he  was  forced 
to  keep  out  in  mid-ocean,  with  sundry 
mJBhaps  to  himself  and  dogs,  such  as 
slipping  into  chasms,  getting  immersed 
in  mec^  of  the  ice,  being  obliged  to 
sleep  with  a  thermometer  under  zero 
on  tne  floe,  without  fire  or  tent,  with 
no  shelter  but  a  buffialo  bu^  to  creep 
into,  and  no  food  but  their  frozen  pro- 
vinon.  On  the  fifth  day  of  being  out^ 
Br  Kane  found  his  purty  returning, 
most  of  them  slightly  frostbitten,  but 
elated  with  their  success  in  making 
the  cache  at  twenty-five  days'  distance 
from  the  briff,  at  a  spot  called  by  the 
conmiander  NL'QifB  Island,  inhonour 
of  the  leader  of  the  excursion— the 
latitude  being  79°  50^,  and  longitude 

In  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  who  had  eone  into  winter 
quarters,  the  moon  had  remained  for 
a  week  14°  above  the  horizon  in  the 
hwmt  part  of  her  circuit  on  the  28th 
of  October,  shining  with  almost  un- 
varying brightnesa  Ice  palace  and 
glacier,  berg  and  icicle,  the  desolate 
landscape  and  aurora-flickering  skies, 
the  Httle  bark,  with  its  bare  poles 
and  its  winter-gear,  must  have  looked 
weird  and  fairy-like  under  the  ghastly 
light  It  is  noted  as  something  won- 
derful that,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  thermo- 
meter ooold  still  be  read  at  noon  with- 
out a  li^^t,  and  that  for  about  five 


hours  in  the  day  the  black  masses  of 
the  hills  could  be  made  out,  with  their 
glaring  patches  of  snow — stars  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  shining  all  the  while 
at  noon.  Except  upon  the  island  of 
Spitzbeigen,  no  Christians  had  ever 
wmtered  in  so  hidi  a  latitude  as  this. 
The  winter  is  sunless  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  days.  The  thermometer  was 
now  55°  below  zero,  but  matters  had 
been  so  well  arranged  on  board,  as  to 
leave  a  temperature  just  above  freez- 
ing-point on  the  hutted  declc^  and  down 
below  of  65°.  One  night  m  which  a 
small  party  camped  upon  the  snow, 
a  bottle  of  whisky  of  good  proof  froze 
imder  the  head  of  one  of  tne  officers. 
The  last  vestige  of  mid-day  twilight 
left  them  by  Decemberl5.  The  Arctic 
world  has  no  sun. 

The  observations  continued  to  be 
nuide  with  the  utmost  reffularity  by 
these  imprisoned  men,  al&ouffh  fire- 
side philosophers  may  &id  it  hard  to 
understand  the  difficulties  of  observa- 
tions made  at  such  low  temperatures. 
To  touch  the  metal  instruments  strip- 
ped the  skin  from  the  lumds  like  a 
bar  of  heated  iron,  so  that  the  metal 
had  to  be  coated  with  chamois-skiiL 
The  observatory  itself  was  a  kind  of 
ice-house,  with  a  temperature  of  20° 
below  zero.  On  the  17th  January, 
1854^  the  thermometers  ranged  at  the 
low  grade  of  64°  to  67°  under  freezing- 
point;  at  which  temperature  chloric 
ether  became  solid,  spirit  of  naphtha 
froze  at  54°,  oil  of  sassafras  at  49  ,  and, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  ethers  and  vola- 
tile oils.  On  February  the  21st,  after 
a  climb  up  one  of  the  headlands  of 
the  bay,  which  long  inaction,  dark- 
ness, and  scurvy,  made  a  laborious 
task,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  return- 
ing Sim  was  seen.  It  was  like  bathing 
in  perfumed  water— a  vision  of  de- 
light such  as  they  had  never  thought 
the  common  sun  could  prove  to  any 
of  the  children  of  men. 

Now,  what  was  the  routine  of  their 
daily  life  during  those  weary  months 
of  d[arknees?  At  six  in  the  morning, 
all  hands  who  had  slept  in  the  night 
before  were  called,  the  decks  cleaned, 
the  ice-hole  opened  at  the  side  of  the 
ship,  the  beef-nets  examined,  in  which 
the  salt  junk  had  been  steeped  to 
freshen  it,  the  ice-tables  measured, 
and  all  things  put  to  rights.  At  half- 
past  seven  all  hands  rose,  washed  on 
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deck,  opened  doors  for  yentilation, 
and  went  below  for  breakfast,  which, 
like  all  their  meals,  was  never  eaten 
without  all  rising;  while  the  captain 
breathed  a  short  and  earnest  thanks- 
giving. This  became,  amid  the  perils 
of  their  second  winter,  starvation  im- 
minent)  disease  ravaging  their  scanty 
ranks,  cold,  hun^,  ana  almost  hope- 
less, the  following  touching  prayer 
—all  standing,  all  hushed,  and,  let  us 
hope,  all  tnuy  devout— 'Accept  oiu* 
gratitude,  and  restore  us  to  our  homes.' 
Breakfast—as  fuel  ran  short  even  in 
their  first  winter— was  cooked  in  the 
cabin,  and  consisted  of  biscuit,  stewed 
apple,  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  raw  potato  for  hygienic  pur- 
poses. The  last  was  as  repulsive  as 
physic,  since,  even  lubricated  with 
oil,  and  grated  and  seasoned,  nothing 
could  muce  it  palatable  to  some  appe- 
tites; nevertheless,  as  a  preservative 
from  scurvy,  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
absence  of  other  vegetable  diet  and 
fresh  meat  Then  l^n  the  regular 
work  of  the  day,  whilst  in  the  cabin 
Dr  Kane  wrote,  sketched,  and  pro- 
jected maps;  Dr  Hayes  copied  logs 
and  meteorologicals;  and  the  astro- 
nomer reduced  his  observatory  work. 
All  this  time,  the  thermometer  at  the 
feet  of  these  persons  in  the  cabin  is 
below  zero,  and  higher  above  only  45*^ 
of  Fahrenheit  At  twelve,  general  in- 
spection; dinner  at  two,  the  same  fare 
as  breakfast,  tea  and  coffee  excepted; 
supper  at  six,  like  breakfast,  only  more 
scanty:  and  then  the  officers  came  in 
with  tneir  reports  of  the  day,  all  ex- 
hibited to  the  captain,  and  signed  by 
him— the  log,  the  weather,  the  tides 
and  thermometers,  the  general  work 
of  the  ship,  the  cleaning  department, 
and  the  ice-measurements.  Fmally,  the 
captain's  journal  closed  the  operations 
of  the  day.  The  amusements  were 
sometimes  cards^metimes  chess,  and 
often  reading.  But  life  was  dull,  not- 
withstanding, in  that  ill-lightea  and 
miserably  cold  cabin,  which  they  had 
not  sufficient  firing  to  warm,  in  which 
old  sherry  froze  in  the  lockers,  in 
which  all  their  water  was  melted  out 
of  chopped  ice  suspended  over  a  lamp, 
and  in  which  there  was  not  one  ounce 
of  fresh  meat  to  vary  their  ship's 
stores.  Well  might  Kane  sav,  amid 
all  these  disadvanta^  ^  I  feel  that 
an  Arctic  nigkt  and  an  Arctic  day 


aae  a  man  more  rapidly  and  harshJf 
than  a  year  anywhere  else  in  all  thu 
weary  world.*  On  the  20th  of  Marchf 
when  an  excursion  party  was  started 
to  survey  the  coast  northward,  and 
make  further  deposits,  the  thermo- 
meter was  49^  below  freezing-point 
This  party  was  designed  to  make  the 
transit  of  the  bay,  and  lay  up  a  store 
of  provision  for  Dr  Kane,  who  in- 
tenaed  to  follow  and  push  the  ex- 
ploration as  far  as  the  supplies  al- 
ready provided  would  allow.  The 
doctor  only  waited  for  their  return 
to  be  assured  of  their  execution  of 
the  job,  when  he  himself  would  have 
started  on  his  journey  forthwith.  But 
whilst  he  was  makmg  vigorous  and 
unremitting  preparation  for  an  ex- 
tended tour,  he  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing, on  the  eleven^  day  of  their  de- 
parture, about  the  hour  of  midnight, 
the  footsteps  of  three  men  on  deck, 
who  shortly  made  their  way  into  the 
cabin.  They  were  swoUen  and  hag- 
gard, and  hardly  able  to  speak,  could 
only  announce  that  their  four  com- 
rades were  all  lying  frozen  and  dis- 
abled feu:  off  on  the  ice,  and  no  one 
able  to  tend  them  but  one  sailor.  The 
spot  they  could  not  predsdy  indicate 
— somewhere  among  the  hummocks, 
north  and  east;  it  was  drifting  heavily 
round  them  when  they  parted.  It  was 
vain  to  question  them  furUier :  they  had 
evidentiv  travelled  a  great  distance^ 
were  sinking  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
and  the  cold  had  almost  frozen,  their 
utterance.  The  rescue  of  that  frost- 
bitten party,  with  its  peril  of  death  to 
alL  Dr  Kane  must  narrate  himself: — 

^My  first  impolse  was  to  move  on  the 
instant  with  an  oneDCumbered  party — a 
rescue,  to  be  effective,  or  even  hopefiil, 
could  not  be  too  prompt  What  pressed 
on  my  mind  most  was,  where  the  sufferers 
were  to  be  looked  for  aimng  the  drifts, 
Oblsen  seemed  to  have  his  fiumities  rather 
more  at  command  than  his  asMciates,  and 
I  thought  that  he  might  assist  us  as  a 
guide;  bat  he  was  sinking  with  exhaoa- 
tion,  and  if  he  went  with  us  we  must 
carry  him. 

*  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost: 
while  some  were  still  busy  with  the  new- 
comers, and  getting  ready  a  hasly  meal, 
others  were  rimng  out  the  Little  Willit 
[a  light  sledge^  with  a  bufiUo-oover,  a 
smidl  tent,  and  a  package  of  pemmican; 
and  as  soon  as  we  could  hony  throng 
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our  arrangements,  Ohlaen  was  strapped 
on  in  a  far  bag,  bis  legs  wrapped  in  dog- 
skins and  eider-down,  and  we  were  off 
upon  the  ice.  Oar  party  consisted  of 
nine  men  and  myselfl  We  carried  only 
the  dotbes  on  oar  backs.  Tbe  tbermo- 
meter  stood  at  78^  below  freezing-point 

'A  well-known  peculiar  tower  of  ice, 
caUed  by  the  name  of  tbe  Pinnacly  Berg, 
senred  as  oar  first  landmark;  other  ice- 
bergs of  eolosBal  size,  which  stretched  in 
long  beaded  lines  across  the  bay,  helped 
to  guide  us  afterwards;  and  it  was  not 
until  we  bad  traTelled  for  sixteen  boors 
that  we  began  to  kee  oar  way. 

*We  knew  that  our  lost  companions 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  area  before  us, 
within  a  radios  of  forty  miles.  Mr  Ohl- 
sen,  who  had  been  for  fifty  boors  withoot 
rest,  feU  asleep  as  soon  as  we  b^^  to 
moTe,  and  awoke  now  with  oneqoiYocal 
agns  of  mental  distorbance.  It  became 
evident  that  be  bad  lost  the  bearing  of  the 
icebergs,  wbich,  in  form  and  colour,  end- 
lessly repeated  themselves;  and  the  oni- 
foimity  of  tbe  vast  field  of  snow  otterly 
forbade  tbe  hope  of  local  landmarks. 

'Poshing ahead  of  tbe  party,  and  clam- 
bering over  some  ragged  ice-piles,  I  came 
to  a  long  level  floe,  which  1  thought  might 
probdl)]y  have  attnusted  the  eyes  of  weary 
men  in  drcnmstances  like  our  own.  It 
was  a  light  conjectore ;  hot  it  was  enoogh 
to  torn  the  scale,  for  there  was  no  other 
to  balance  it  I  gave  orders  to  abandon 
the  sledge,  and  disperse  in  se«ch  of  foot- 
marks. We  raised  oor  tent,  placed  oor 
pemmican  in  cache,  except  a  small  allow- 
ance for  each  man  to  cairyon  his  person; 
and  poor  Ohlsen,  now  just  able  to  keep 
bis  legs,  was  liberated  from  bis  bag.  The 
tbermom^er  bad  fallen  by  this  time  to  81* 
bek>w  zero,  and  tbe  wind  was  setting  in 
sharply  from  the  north-west  It  was  oot 
of  the  question  to  halt;  it  reqoired  brisk 
eierdse  to  keep  as  from  freezing.  I 
could  not  even  melt  ice  for  water;  and  at 
these  temperatures  any  resort  to  snow  for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  thirst  was  followed 
by  bloody  lips  and  tongue:  it  burned  like 
caustic. 

*It  was  indispensable  then  that  we 
should  move  oiulooking  out  for  traces  as 
we  went;  yet,  when  the  men  were  ordered 
to  spread  themselves,  so  as  to  multiply 
the  diances,  though  they  all  obeyed 
heartily,  some  punful  impress  of  solitary 
^ger,  or  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
the  vaiymg  configuration  of  the  ice- 
field, kqyt  them  closing  up  continually 
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into  a  single  group.  The  strange  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  us  were  affected, 
I  now  attribute  as  much  to  shattered 
nerves  as  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
cold.  Men  like  M*Qa^  and  Bonsall, 
who  bad  stood  but  our  severest  marches, 
were  seized  with  trembling  fits  and  short 
breath;  and  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
keep  up  an  example  of  sound  bearing,  I 
fainted  twice  on  the  snow. 

*We  had  been  nearly  eighteen  hours 
out  without  water  or  food,  when  a  new 
hope  cheered  us.  I  think  it  was  Hansom, 
Esquimaux  hunter,  who  thought  he  saw 
a  broad  sledge-track.  The  drift  had 
nearly  e&cod  it,  and  we  were  some  of*  us 
doubtful  at  first  whether  it  was  not  one  of 
those  accidental  rifts  wbich  the  gales  make 
in  the  sur&oe-snow.  But,  as  we  traced 
it  on  to  the  deep  snow  among  the  hum- 
mocks, we  were  led  to  footsteps;  and, 
following  these  with  religious  care,  we  at 
last  came  in  sight  of  a  small  American 
flag  fluttering  from  a  hammock,  and  lower 
down,  a  little  masonic  banner  hanging 
from  a  tent-pole,  hardly  above  the  drift 
It  was  the  camp  of  oor  disabled  comrades: 
we  reached  it  after  an  onbroken  march 
of  twenty-one  boors. 

*  The  little  tent  was  nearly  covered.  I 
was  not  among  tbe  first  to  come  op;  hot 
when  I  r«M^^  the  tent-cortain,  the  men 
were  standing  in  silent  file  on  each  side 
of  it  With  more  kindness  and  delicacy 
of  feeling  than  is  often  sopposed  to  belong 
to  sailors,  bat  wbich  is  almost  character- 
istic, they  intimated  their  wish  that  I 
sboold  go  in  alone.  As  I  crawled  in,  and 
coming  open  the  darkness,  heard  before 
me  the  borst  of  welcome  gladness  that 
came  from  the  foor  poor  fellows  stretched 
on  their  backs,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  cheer  ootside,  my  weakness  and  my 
gratitode  together  almost  overcame  me. 
They  had  expected  me:  they  were  sure 
Juwddcome. 

'  We  were  now  fifteen  souls;  the  ther- 
mometer s^enty-five  d^ees  below  the 
freezing-point;  and  our  sole  accommoda- 
tion a  tent  barely  able  to  contain  eight 
persons.  More  than  half  our  party  were 
obliged  to  keep  from  freezing  by  walking 
outside  while  the  others  slept  We  could 
not  halt  long.  Each  of  us  took  a  turn 
of  two  hours  sleep;  and  we  prepared  for 
our  homeward  mareh. 

'We  took  with  us  nothing  but  the 
tent,  furs  to  protect  the  rescued  party, 
and  food  for  a  journey  of  fifty  hours. 
Everything  else  was  abandoned.    Two 
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]ai]ge  bnfUo  bagi,  each  made  of  four 
ikioB,  were  doubled  up  so  at  to  iatm  a 
sort  of  sack,  lined  on  each  side  by  fur, 
closed  at  the  bottom,  but  open  at  the 
top.  This  was  laid  on  the  sledge;  the 
tent,  smoothly  folded,  serving  as  a  floor. 
The  sick,  with  their  limbs  sewed  up  care- 
fully in  reindeer  skins,  were  placed  upon 
the  bed  oi  buffido  robes,  in  a  half-re- 
clining posture:  other  skins  and  blanket 
bags  were  thrown  above  them;  and  the 
whole  litter  was  lashed  together,  so  as  to 
allow  but  a  single  opening  opposite  the 
mouth  for  breathing. 

*This  necessary  work  cost  us  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort;  but  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  lives  of  the  sufferers.  It  took 
us  no  less  than  four  hours  to  strip  and 
refresh  them,  and  then  to  embale  them 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Few  of 
na  escaped  without  frostbitten  fingers. 
The  thermometer  was  66*. 6  below  zero, 
and  a  slight  wind  added  to  the  severity 
of  the  cold. 

*It  was  completed  at  last,  however: 
all  handsstood  round;  and,  after  r^>eating 
a  short  prayer,  we  set  out  on  our  retreat. 
It  was  fortunate,  iadeed,  that  we  were 
not  inexperienced  in  sledging  over  the 
ice.  A  ^eat  part  of  our  track  lay  among 
a  succession  of  hummocks;  some  of  them 
extending  in  long  lines,  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  high,  and  so  uniformly  steep,  that  we 
had  to  turn  them  by  a  considerable  de- 
viation from  our  direct  course.  Others 
that  we  forced  our  way  through,  far  above 
our  heads  in  height,  were  lying  in  parallel 
lidges,  with  the  snace  between  too  narrow 
for  the  sledge  to  be  lowered  into  it  safely, 
and  yet  not  wide  enough  for  the  runners 
to  cross  without  the  aid  of  ropes  to  stay 
them.  These  spaces,  too,  were  generally 
choked  with  light  snow,  hi<&ng  the 
openings  between  the  ice-frsgmeuts.  They 
were  fearful  traps  to  disengage  a  limb 
from,  for  every  man  knew  that  a  fracture^ 
or  a  sprain  even,  would  cost  him  his  life. 
Besides  all  this,  the  sledge  was  top-heavy 
with  its  load:  the  maimed  men  could  not 
bear  to  be  lashed  down  tight  enough  to 
secure  them  against  falling  off.  Notwith- 
standing our  caution  in  rejecting  every 
superfluous  burden,  the  weight,  including 
bass  and  tent,  was  eleven  hundjned  pounds. 

*  And  yet  our  march,  for  the  first  six 
hours,  was  veiy  cheering.  We  made,  by 
vigorous  pulls  and  lifts,  nearly  a  mile  an 
h^,  and  reached  the  new  floes  before  we 
were  absolutely  weary.  Our  sledge  sus- 
tained tha  trial  admirably.    OUmu,  re- 


stored by  hope,  walked  steadily  at  tbe 
leading-belt  of  the  sledge-lines;  tod  I 
began  to  feel  certain  of  reaching  our  half- 
way station  of  the  day  before,  where  we 
bad  left  our  tent  But  we  were  skill  oine 
miles  from  it,  when,  almost  without  pr^ 
monition,  we  all  becamo  aware  of  in 
alarming  failure  of  our  energies. 

*  I  was,  of  course,  fitnuHar  with  the  be- 
numbed and  almost  lethargic  senastkm 
of  extreme  cold;  and  Mice,  when  exposed 
for  some  hours  in  the  mid- winter  of  Bif- 
fin's Bay,  I  had  experienced  spoptou 
which  I  compared  to  the  diffused  paraly- 
sis of  the  electro-galvanic  shock.  Bat  I 
had  treated  the  j^0fpy  CDiyi/09t  of  fieeang 
as  something  like  the  embelUshment  of 
romance.  I  had  evidence  now  to  the 
contrary. 

*  Bonsall  and  Morton — two  of  our  stout- 
est men— came  to  me,  begging  peraiia- 
sion  to  sleep.  They  were  not  cdd:  tk 
wind  did  not  enter  them  now:  aUtde 
deep  woe  aU  they  wanted,  Pieseatl; 
Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff  uider  a 
drift;  and  Thomas,  bolt  upright,  had  Ui 
eyes  closed,  and  could  hwrdly  articulate. 
At  last,  John  Blake  threw  himself  on  tbe 
mow,  and  refused  to  rise.  They  did  sot 
complain  of  feeling  cold ;  but  it  vas  io 
vain  that  I  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  sigaed, 
jeered,  or  reprimanded:  an  immediaUkaH 
could  not  be  avoided. 

*  We  pitched  our  tent  with  much  diffi- 
culty. Our  hands  were  too  powerlea  to 
strike  a  fi^  We  were  obliged  to  do 
without  water  or  food.  Even  the  apiriu 
(whisky)  had  frozen  at  the  men's  feet, 
under  ail  the  coverings.  WeputBoDtall, 
Ohlsen,  Thomas,  and  Hans,  with  tbe  other 
sick  men,  well  inside  the  tent,  and  crowded 
in  as  many  others  as  we  oould.  Then, 
leaving  the  party  in  charge  of  Mr 
M^Gary,  with  (Mrders  to  come  on  after 
four  hours'  rest,  1  pushed  ahead  vith 
William  Godfrey,  who  voluntea?ed  to  be 
my  companion.  My  aim  was  to  reach 
the  half-way  tent,  and  thaw  some  ioeand 
pemmican  before  the  others  arrived. 

*  The  floe  was  of  level  ice,  and  the 
walking  excellent  I  cannot  tell  bov 
long  it  took  us  to  make  the  nine  milei^  for 
we  were  in  a  strange  sort  oT  stupor,  and 
had  little  apprehension  of  time.  It  wtf 
probably  about  four  hours.  We  kept 
ourselves  awake  by  imposing  on  each  other 
a  continued  articulation  of  words;  the? 
must  have  been  incoherent  enough.  I 
recall  these  hours  as  among  the  jb¥^ 
wretched  I  have  ever  gone  through.  We 
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were  neither  of  as  in  our  right  senses, 
tnd  reUuned  a  very  confused  recollection 
of  what  preceded  our  arrival  at  the  tent 
We  both  of  us,  howevei,  remember  a  bear, 
who  walked  leisurely  before  us,  and  tore 
up  as  he  went  a  jumper  that  Mr  M'Gary 
bad  iroproTidently  thrown  off  the  day 
before.  He  tore  it  into  shreds,  and  rolled 
it  into  a  ball,  but  never  offered  to  inter- 
fere with  our  progress.  I  remember  this, 
and  with  it  a  confused  sentiment  that 
oor  tent  and  bufialo  robes  might  probably 
share  the  same  fate.  Godfrey  had  a 
better  eye  than  myself;  and  looking  some 
miles  ahead,  he  could  see  that  our  tent 
was  undergoing  the  same  unceremonious 
treatment.  I  thought  I  saw  it  too,  but 
we  were  so  drunken  with  cold  that  we 
strode  on  steadily,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
without  quickening  oiu:  pace. 

*  Probably  our  approach  saved  the  con- 
tents of  the  tent,  for  when  we  reached  it 
the  tent  was  uninjured,  though  the  bear 
bad  overturned  it,  tossing  the  bufialo 
lobes  and  pemmican  into  the  snow:  we 
missed  only  a  couple  of  blanket-bags. 
What  we  recollect,  however,  and,  perhaps, 
all  we  recollect,  is,  that  we  haid  great 
difficulty  in  raising  it.  We  crawled  into 
oor  reindeer  sleeping  bags  without  speak- 
iog,  and  for  the  next  three  hours  slept  on 
in  a  dreamy  hut  intense  slumber.  When 
I  awoke,  my  long  beard  was  a  mass  of 
ice,  frozen  fast  to  the  bufiisUo  skin;  God- 
frey had  to  cut  me  out  with  his  jack- 
knife.  Four  days  after  our  escape,  I  found 
my  wouUen  comfortable,  with  a  goodly 
share  of  my  beard  still  adhering  to  it. 

*  We  were  able  to  melt  water,  and  get 
some  soup  cooked  before  the  rest  of  our 
party  arrived:  it  took  them  but  five  hours 
to  walk  the  nine  miles.  They  were  doing 
well,  and,  considering  the  circumstances, 
in  wonderful  spirits.  The  day  was  most 
providentially  windless,  with  a  clear  sun. 
All  enjoyed  the  refreshment  we  had  got 
ready:  the  crippled  were  repacked  in  their 
robes,  and  we  sped  brisk^  toward  the 
hammock  ridges  which  lay  between  us 
and  the  Pinnacly  Berg. 

*The  hummocks  we  had  now  to  meet 
Gune  properly  under  the  designation  of 
■qneeied  ice.  A  great  chain  of  bergs 
stretdiing  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
moving  with  the  tides,  had  compressed  the 
^ii'^^ce-floes;  and, rearing  them  upon  their 
€<lgeB,  produced  an  area  more  like  the  vol- 
canic pedragal  of  the  basin  of  Mexico, 
than  anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to. 

*  It  required  desperate  efibrts  to  work 


our  way  over  it — ^literally  desperate—  for 
our  strength  failed  us  anew,  and  we  began 
to  lose  our  self-control.  We  could  not 
abstain  any  longer  from  eating  snow;  our 
mouths  swelled,  and  some  of  us  became 
speechless.  Happily  the  day  was  warmed 
by  a  clear  sunshine,  and  the  thermometer 
rose  to  4^  in  the  shade;  otherwise  we 
must  have  frozen. 

*  Our  halts  multiplied,  and  we  fell  half- 
sleeping  on  the  snow.  I  could  not  pre- 
vent it  Strange  to  say,  it  refreshed  us. 
I  ventured  upon  the  experiment  myself, 
making  Riley  wake  me  at  the  end  of 
three  minutes;  and  I  felt  so  much  bene- 
fited by  it  that  I  timed  the  men  in  the 
same  way.  They  sat  on  the  runners  of 
the  sledge,  fell  asleep  instantly,  and  were 
forced  to  wakefulness  when  their  three 
minutes  were  out 

*  By  eight  in  the  evening  we  emerged 
from  the  floes.  The  sight  of  the  Pinnacly 
Berg  revived  us.  Brandy,  an  invaluable 
resource  in  emergency,  had  already  been 
served  out  in  table-spoonful  doses.  We 
now  took  a  longer  rest,  and  a  last  but 
stouter  dram,  and  reached  the  brig  at  1 
P.K.,  we  believe,  without  a  halt 

*I  say,  we  believe;  and  here,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  decided  proof  of  our  sufferings: 
we  were  quite  delirious,  and  had  ceased 
to  entertain  a  sane  apprehension  of  the 
circumstances  about  us.  We  moved  on 
like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  footmarks, 
seen  afterward,  showed  that  we  hod  steered 
a  bee-line  for  the  brig.  It  must  liave 
been  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  for  it  left  no 
impress  on  the  memory.  Bonsall  was 
sent  staggering  ahead,  and  reached  the 
brig,  God  knows  how,  for  he  had  fallen 
repeiettedly  at  the  track  lines,  but  he  de- 
livered with  punctilious  accuracy  the 
messages  I  had  sent  by  him  to  Dr  Hayes. 
I  thought  myself  the  soundest  of  all,  for 
I  went  through  all  the  formula  of  sanity, 
and  can  recall  the  muttering  delirium  of 
my  comrades,  when  we  got  back  into  the 
cabin  of  our  brig,  vet  I  have  been  told 
since  of  some  speeches,  and  some  orders 
too,  of  mine,  which  I  should  have  remem- 
bered for  their  absurdity,  if  my  mind  had 
retained  its  balance. 

*  Petersen  and  Whipple  came  out  to 
meet  us  about  two  miles  from  the  brig. 
They  brought  my  dog-team,  with  the  re- 
storatives I  had  sent  for  by  Bonsall.  I 
do  not  remember  their  coming.  Dr  Hayes 
entered  with  judicious  energy  upon  the 
treatment  our  condition  called  for,  ad- 
ministering  morphine  freely  after  tho 
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usual  frictions.  He  reported  none  of  our 
brain  symptoms  as  serious,  referring  tbem 
properly  to  the  dass  of  those  indications 
of  exhausted  power  which  yield  to  gene- 
rous diet  and  rest.  Mr  Ohlsen  suffered 
some  time  from  strabismus  and  blindness; 
two  others  underwent  amputation  of  parts 
of  the  foot,  without  unpleasant  conse- 
quences; and  two  died  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts.  This  rescued  party  had  been  out 
for  se?enty-two  hours.  We  had  halted  m 
all  eight  hours,  half  of  our  number  sleeping 
at  a  time.  We  travelled  between  eighty 
and  ninety  miles;  most  of  the  way  lag- 
ging a  heavy  sledge.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  whole  time,  including  the 
warmest  hours  of  three  days,  was  at 
minus  41*  2'.  We  had  no  water  except 
at  our  two  halts,  and  were  at  no  time 
able  to  intermit  vigorous  exercise  without 
freezing. 

*  April  4,  Tuesday.—YoxiT  days  have 
passed,  and  I  am  again  at  my  record  of 
failures,  sound,  but  aching  still  in  every 
joint  The  rescued  men  are  not  out  of 
danger,  but  their  gratitude  is  very  touch- 
ing.   Pray  God  that  they  may  live.' 

This  fearful  march  of  three  days  and 
nights,  with  only  an  interval  of  four 
hours'  sleep  to  each  person^  is  probably 
without  a  parallel;  dragging  a  heavy 
sledge  over  almost  impassable  ob- 
stactes,  and  helping  maimed  and  sink- 
ing comrades  along.  But  necessity 
Save  strength  to  endure— to  have  lain 
own  five  minutes  under  that  into- 
lerable temperature  would  have  for- 
feited life.  As  it  turned  out,  not  one 
of  that  struggling  fifteen  ever  quite 
recovered  the  effects  of  the  cruel  ex- 
posure and  fatigue,  while  on  one  at 
least  the  effects  were  immediately 
fatal.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  read 
over  Jefferson  Baker;  snow  was 
sprinkled  over  the  coffin  instead  of 
dnst;  and  ice-blocks  were  placed  as 
a  guard  to  the  remains  of  the  sleeper 
in  the  narrow  house.  The  body  was 
not  interred,  but  deposited  in  a  rude 
mausoleum,  and  remained  not  long 
alone,  for  another  sufferer  took  his 
place  by  the  side  of  the  silent  one  ere 
many  weeks  had  elapsed;  serious 
losses  in  so  small  and  generally  dis- 
abled a  crew.  ^ 

But  the  zealous  commander  inter- 
mitted no  exertion  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects of  his  expedition,  under  eveiy 
discouragement  whatsoever.    A  new 


sledge -party  was  formed,  including 
himself  and  six  others,  with  a  view 
of  solving  the  problem  of  the  bond  of 
connection  between  Greenland  and 
America  northward— whether  land, 
or  ice,  or  open  sea.  The  most  infirm 
were  left  on  board,  but  those  who 
were  selected  for  the  journey  were  in 
a  condition  ill  adapted  for  travelling, 
as  the  result  proved.  Five  men  started 
on  the  25th  of  April  with  one  sledge, 
and  Dr  Kani^  with  another  man,  on 
the  27th.  The  expedition  followed 
the  ice  on  the  shore  of  Greenland, 
which  bent  in  abruptly,  from  their 
place  of  wintering,  in  70°  west  loDfli- 
tude,  till  they  reached  66**,  where  the 
coast-line  turned  directly  north-east 
The  great  glacier  of  Humboldt  lines 
the  northward  coast  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  coast  southward  being 
marked  by  precipitous  cliflfe  of  red 
sandstone  and  greenstone,  rising  hon- 
dreds  of  feet  from  the  ocean  level,  and 
forming  a  barrier  at  once  terrible  and 
sublime  to  the  glacier-beds  of  the  in- 
terior. Two  of  our  English  Hteraiy 
celebrities  were  selected  by  the  conh 
mander  to  give  names  to  striking  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape— the  no  veuBt  of 
'Vanity  Pair'  being  represented  in 
Thackeray's  Headland;  a  sinde  clif 
of  greenstone,  rising  like  the  Doldly- 
chiselled  rampart  of  an  ancient  d^, 
springing,  at  its  northern  extrenuty, 
into  a  column  of  five  hundred  feet,  as 
sharp  as  that  in  the  Place  VendOme, 
may  stand,  as  long  as  the  world  itself 
stands,  a  monument  of  the  trans- 
atlantic veneration  for  Tennyson.  By 
the  time  this  party  had  been  out  about 
a  week,  the  winter's  scurvy  reap- 
peared amoncst  them  with  aggravated 
symptoms:  dropsical  swellings,  syn- 
copes, and  premonitions  of  loclgaw; 
while  snow-blindness  affected  many 
of  the  men.    Dr  Kane  was  helplessly 

S rostrated;  but  even  thus  they  might 
ave  proceeded,  had  they  not  fomid 
one  of  the  caches  deposited  in  autumn 
rifled  by  the  bears,  wnose  great  staiengtli 
had  enabled  them  to  break  open  the 
place,  and  make  playthings  of  the  tin 
and  iron  canisters.  On  the  14th,  the 
expedition  returned,  leaving  the  pro- 
blem they  set  out  to  solve  still  un- 
solved. 

But  other  excursions  might  succeed 
better  than  the  last,  and  now  the  first 
care  was  the  general  health  of  the 
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party.  The  retunung  summeTj  and  an 
occasional  carcase  oi  a  deer,  did  much 
for  their  convalescence.  Dr  Kane, 
meanwhile,  projected  other  schemes 
of  exploration;  amongst  the  first,  one 
to  cross  the  ice  over  Smith's  Straits, 
and  trace  the  coast  of  the  sea  on  the 
western  side  along  the  line  of  the 
American  main.  This  ioumev  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  Dr  Hayes, 
who,  with  his  companions,  were  en- 
tirely disabled  by  snow -blindness, 
wh^  they  returned  on  the  first  of 
June,  after  eleven  days'  travelling. 

They  had  reachecl  the  American 
coast,  and  found  the  land  to  consist 
of  high  cliffs  of  ma^pesian  limestone, 
rismg  at  an  angle  of  40*^  to  the  hoicht 
of  a  thousand  feet,  varied  by  the  other 
features  that  mark  a  sea-line.  Two 
hundred  miles  of  the  coast  were  ob- 
served durinff  that  brief  expedition — 
from  Cape  Sabine  northward:  and 
after  much  toil  and  suffering,  during 
which  the  dogs  had  to  be  fed  on  the 
8eal-«kin  naittens  and  boots  of  the 
men,  together  with  stri|)s  cut  off  the 
lower  extremities  of  their  pantaloons, 
they  returned  to  the  bng,  making 
seventy  miles  on  the  last  day.  On  such 
scanty  fere  as  this,  the  poor  brutes 
ninst  soon  have  emulated  the  lean 
kine  of  Pharaoh,  in  their  lank-sided- 
neas  and  ferocily.  To  relieve  their 
dogs  of  every  possible  weight,  their 
sleeping-bags  had  to  be  thrown  away; 
and  the  slumbers  of  the  men  were 
taken  just  as  they  were — on  a  bed  of 
snow,  or  on  the  sledge  under  the  lee 
of  a  snow-bank.  One  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  American  coast  was  a 
lai]Ke  and  deep  bay,  in  latitude  79°  38', 
and  longitude  74^  called  Dobbin  Bay, 
after  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Navy.  Thus  the  coast,  at  both  sides 
of  this  great  inland  sea,  had  been 
surveyed  to  a  considerable  distance 
northward,  but  the  head  of  it  had 
not  yet  been  reached;  and  the  con- 
viction pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Dr 
Kane,  that  this  mass  of  frozen  water 
m  which  his  vessel  was  embedded 
could  be  no  aU-cle-gac,  The  general 
movement  of  the  icebergs,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tides,  and  the  analogies  of 
physical  geography,  pointed  to  some 
openmg  or  channel  further  north.  To 
test  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion 
was  now  the  first  design  on  hand.  The 
party,  whose  eventu2  results,  partly 


conjecture,  partly  founded  on  obser- 
vatioiL  were  important^  started  on  the 
5th  01  Jime.  Meanwhile,  on  board, 
on  the  ^th,  it  is  entered  as  worthy 
of  note,  that  one  fiy  buzzed  around 
WiUiam  Godfreys  head  to-day.  Poor 
solitary  fly!  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  is 
not  the  bluebottle  insect  mmiorta- 
lised  by  Uncle  Toby's  act  of  forbear- 
ance, as  in  such  case  he  must  have 
been  in  much  more  perilous  circum- 
stances, in  those  purgatories  of  ice 
and  snow,  than  in  the  hands  of  that 
fine  old  gentleman  of  singular  cour- 
tesy and  tenderness.  The  expedition 
out  ahead  encountered  the  usual  dif- 
ficulty of  crossing  the  hummocky  and 
bergy  ice;  sometimes  finding  a  pas- 
sage between  berg  and  berg  not  more 
than  four  feet  wide;  sometimes  climb- 
ing hunmiocks  and  shattered  ice  of 
twenty  feet  high;  sometimes,  as  in 
one  case,  spendmg  from  eight  o'clock 
at  night  to  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, m  endeavouring  to  find  a  practi- 
cable passage  for  the  sledge-dogs.  The 
ice  itself  was  split  and  seamed  in  se- 
veral places  with  cracks,  sometimes  as 
much  as  four  feet  wide,  with  water  at 
the  bottom.  When  these  were  very 
wide,  the  men  were  obliged  to  make 
extemporaneous  bridges  of  broken  ice, 
to  enable  the  sledge  to  cross — a  pro- 
cess involving  some  delay  and  labour. 
Proceedinir  northward,  they  came,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  to  weak  and  unsafe 
ice,  which  two  of  the  men  affirmed  to 
be  on  the  border  of  open  water,  at 
only  two  miles  distance  from  the  place 
which  the  rotten  surface  obliged  them 
to  stop  at  No  wind  stirring,  the  water 
was  seen  plainly— its  face  perfectly 
smooth.  Birds  were  observea  in  great 
numbers,  confirming  their  conviction 
— eider-ducks,  dovekies.  sea-swallows. 
Brent  geese,  ivory  gulls,  and  moUe- 
mokes.  They  saw  no  ice  borne  down 
from  the  northward,  during  a  gale 
which  prevailed  here;  they  proceeded 
about  forty  miles  up  the  channel  along 
the  coast  ice  with  their  sledges,  and 
at  last  found  their  road  fail  them  al- 
together, the  water  breaking  directly 
aeainst  the  cMs.  Cape  Constitution, 
TOich  the  solitary  explores  had  not 
strength  to  climb,  nor  ice-foot  to 
double,  was  the  northernmost  limit 
of  their  expedition,  and  is  in  latitude 
81''  22',  on  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land.   Dr  Kane's  comment  upon  thiB 
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series  of  facts,  in  relation  to  open 
water  beyond  his  own  ice-belt,  is  too 
important  to  be  left  out  We  pre- 
sent it  in  his  own  terms: — 

*As  Morton,  leaving  Hans  and  bis 
dogs,  passed  between  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin Island  and  the  narrow  bcAch  line, 
the  coast  became  more  wall-like,  and  dark 
masses  of  porphyritic  rock  abutted  into 
the  sea.  With  growing  difficulty,  he 
managed  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock,  in 
hopes  of  doubling  the  promontory,  and 
sighting  the  coasts  beyond ;  but  the  water 
kept  encroaching  more  and  more  on  his 
track. 

*  It  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight, 
as  he  stood  at  this  termination  of  his 
journey,  looking  out  upon  the  great  waste 
of  waters  before  him.  ^Not  a  speck  of 
ice"  to  use  his  own  words,  could  be  seen. 
There,  from  a  height  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  which  commanded  a 
horizon  of  almost  forty  miles,  his  ears 
were  gladdened  with  the  novel  music  of 
da«;hing  waves;  and  a  surf,  breaking  in 
among  the  rocks  at  his  feet,  stayed  his 
farther  progress. 

*  Beyond  this  cape  all  is  surmise.  The 
high  ridges  to  the  north-west  dwindled 
off  into  low  blue  knobs,  which  blended 
finally  with  the  air.  Morton  called  the 
cape  which  baffled  his  labours  after  his 
commander,  but  I  have  given  it  the  more 
enduring  name  of  Cape  Constitution.' 

Now,  as  to  Morton  alone  belongs  the 
merit  of  reporting  on  credible  testi- 
mony the  existence  of  open  water  be- 
yond latitude  80°  north,  and  as  no 
other  spot  in  those  regions  bears  his 
name,  while  many  other  persons  in 
the  expedition  had  their  names  at- 
tached to  localities  within  their  ken, 
we  humbly  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  highest  northern  land  ought  to 
hand  down  in  perpetuam  rei  me- 
moriam  the  visit  and  name  of  William 
MoETON.  The  most  interesting  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  expedition  is  owing 
to  that  journey  of  Morton's,  in  which 
his  only  companion  was  the  Esquimaux 
huntsman,  Hans  Christian.  But  to 
proceed  with  Dr  Kane's  commentary: 

*The  homeward  journey,  as  it  was  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  his  (Morton's) 
survey,  and  developed  no  new  facts,  I  need 
not  give.  But  I  am  reluctant  to  close 
my  notice  of  this  discovery  of  an  open 
sea,  without  adding  that  the  details  of  Mr 
Morton's  narrative  harmonised  with  the 
observations  of  all  our  party.    I  do  not 


propose  to  discuss  here  the  causes  or  con- 
ditions of  this  phenomenon.  How  far  it 
may  extend — whether  it  exists  simply  as 
a  feature  of  the  immediate  region,  or  as 
part  of  a  great  and  unexplored  area  com- 
mnnicatmg  with  a  polar  basin — and  what 
may  be  the  argument  in  &voiir  of  one  or 
the  other  hypothesis,  or  the  explanation 
which  reconciles  it  with  established  laws, 
may  be  questions  for  men  skilled  in 
scientific  deductions.  Mine  has  been  the 
more  humble  duty  of  recording  what  we 
saw.  Coming  as  it  did,  a  mysterioos 
fluidity  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains  of 
solid  ice,  it  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
emotions  of  the  highest  order,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  among  us 
who  did  not  long  for  the  means  of  em- 
barking upon  its  bright  and  lonely  waters.' 
[Dr  Hayes,  in  his  journey  westward, 
already  noted,  was  so  sanguine  of  dis- 
covering the  water,  that  in  the  joorail 
of  his  excursion,  when  at  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  his  route,  he  writes, 
being  turned  back  only  by  the  fiaOure  of 
provisions,  had  Ipossesiedthe  whole  vorl^, 
I  tporddhave  given  it  for  fifty  pounds^ 
pemmican.] 

'All  open  sea  near  the  Pole,  or  even  an 
open  polar  basin,  has  been  a  topic  of 
theory  for  a  long  time,  and  has  been 
shadowed  forth  to  some  extent  by  actual 
or  supposed  discoveries.  As  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Barentz,  in  1596,  without 
referring  to  the  earlier  and  more  nnoer- 
tain  chronicles,  water  was  seen  to  the 
eastward  of  the  northernmost  cape  of 
NovaiaZemlia;  and  until  its  limited  extent 
was  defined  by  direct  observation,  it  was 
assumed  to  be  the  sea  itself  The  Dutch 
fishermen  above  and  around  Spitzbergen 
pushed  their  adventurous  cruises  through 
the  ice  into  open  spaces,  varying  in  size 
and  form  with  the  season  and  the  winds; 
and  Dr  Scoresby,  a-  venerated  authoritj, 
alludes  to  such  vacancies  in  the  floe  as 
pointing  in  argument  to  a  freedom  of 
movement  from  the  north,  inducing  open 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pole. 
Baron  Wrangell,  when  forty  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Arctic  Asia,  saw,  as  he 
thought,  a  vast  illimitable  ocean^  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  how  narrow  are  the 
limits  of  human  vision  on  a  sphere. 
So,  still  more  recently.  Captain  Penny 
proclaimed  a  sea  in  Wellington  Sound, 
on  the  very  spot  where  Sir  Edwvd 
Belcher  has  since  left  his  frccen  ships; 
and  my  predecessor,  Captain  Inglefield, 
from  the  masthead  oi  his  little  venel,  an- 
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Bonnoed  an  (ypen  polar  basin  but  fifteen 
mllM  off  from  the  ioe  which  arrested  our 
progress  the  next  year. 

*AI1  these  illosory  discoveries  were  no 
doabt  chronicled  with  perfect  integrity; 
and  it  may  seem  to  others,  as  since  I  have 
left  the  field  it  sometimes  does  to  myself, 
that  my  own,  though  on  a  larger  scale, 
may  one  day  pass  within  the  same  eate- 
goiy.  Unlike  the  others,  however,  that 
which  I  have  ventured  to  call  an  open  sea 
has  been  travelled  for  many  miles  along 
its  coast,  and  was  viewed  firom  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  still 
without  a  limit,  moved  by  a  heavy  swell, 
free  of  ice,  and  dashing  in  surf  against  a 
rock-bound  shore. 

'It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the  facts 
which  connect  themselves  with  this  dis- 
oo?ery,  the  melted  snow  upon  the  rocks, 
the  crowds  of  marine  birds,  the  limited 
bat  still  advancing  vegetable  life,  the  rise 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  water,  not  to 
be  struck  with  their  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  milder  climate  near  the  Pole. 
To  refer  them  all  to  the  modification  of 
temperature  induced  by  the  proximity  of 
open  water,  is  only  to  change  the  form  of 
the  question;  for  it  leaves  the  inquiry 
nnsaUsfied — what  is  the  cause  of  the  open 
water? 

*This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  such  a  discussion.  There  is 
no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  at  a  time 
within  historical  and  even  recent  limits 
the  climate  of  this  region  was  milder  than 
it  is  now.  I  might  base  this  opinion  on 
the  &ct,  abundantly  developed  by  our 
expedition,  of  a  secular  elevation  of  the 
coast  line.  But,  independently  of  the 
ancient  beaches  and  terraces,  and  other 
geological  marks,  which  show  that  the 
shore  has  risen,  the  stone  huts  of  the  na- 
tives are  found  scattered  along  the  line  of 
the  bay  in  spots  now  so  fenc^  in  by  ice, 
as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  hunt, 
and  of  course  of  habitation  by  men  who 
rely  on  it  for  subsistence. 

*  Tradition  points  to  these  as  once  fa- 
vourite hunting-grounds  near  openwatw. 
At  Rensselaer  Harbour,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Aunatok,  or  the  Thawing  Place, 
we  met  with  huts  in  quite  tolerable  pre- 
servation, with  the  stone  pedestals  still 
standing  which  used  to  sustain  the  car- 
wses  of  the  captured  seals  and  walrus. 
Sunny  Gorge,  and  a  large  indentation  in 
J>alla8  Bay,  which  bears  the  Esquimaux 
i»me  of  the  Inhabited  Place,  showed  us 
the  reniains  of  a  village  surrounded  by 


the  bones  of  seals,  wabus^  and  whales-- 
all  now  cased  in  ioe.  In  impressive 
connection  with  the  same  fiacts,  showing 
not  only  the  former  extension  of  the 
Esquimaux  race  to  the  higher  north,  but 
the  climatic  changes  which  may  perhaps 
be  still  in  progress  there,  is  the  sledge- 
runner  which  Mr  Morton  saw  on  the 
shores  of  Morris  Bay  in  latitude  81''.  It 
was  made  of  the  bone  of  a  whale,  and 
worked  out  with  skilful  labour. 

*In  this  recapitulation  of  fiicts,  I  am 
not  entering  ujpon  the  question  of  a  war- 
mer climate,  impressed  upon  this  region 
in  virtue  of  a  physical  law,  which  extends 
the  isotherms  toward  the  pole.  Still  lest 
am  I  disposed  to  expressan  opinion  as  to 
the  influence  which  ocean-currents  may 
exert  on  the  temperature  of  these  far- 
northern  regions;  but  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  tliose  whose  opportunitiet 
facilitate  the  inquiry,  whether  it  may 
not  be  that  the  gulf  stream,  traced  al^ 
ready  to  the  coast  of  Novaia  Zemlia,  ia 
deflected  by  that  peninsula  into  the  space 
around  the  pole.  It  would  require  a  change 
in  the  mean  summer  temperature  of  only 
a  few  degrees  to  develop  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  open  water.  The  condi- 
tions which  define  the  line  ot  perpetual 
snow  and  the  limits  of  the  g^er  forma- 
tion, may  have  certainly  a  proximate  ap- 
plication to  the  problem  of  such  water- 
spaoes  nearthe  Pole.' 

This  is  the  sum  total  of  all  tbat  was 
achieved  under  Dr  Kane  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  queftio  vexata  of  an  open 
polar  sea— namely,  the  sight  of  water 
m  agitation  by  one  of  his  men,  Mor- 
ton, in  Kennedy  Channel,  where  the 
land  from  coast  to  coast  is  only  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  Of  that  open  sea 
beyond  nothing  is  known.  The  date 
of  Morton's  return  is  July  5.  1854, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  tnat  the 
commander  could  not  organise  another 
sledging  expedition,  which  he  should 
have  accompanied  himself,  and  as* 
Bured  us.  on  data  more  fuUy  and  care^ 
fully  collected,  of  the  facts  which  hift 
subordinate  reported.  The  doctor,  as 
a  man  of  science  and  resourcee,  would 
have  seen,  -suggested,  and  registered 
far  m(»^  in  the  interests  of  huma- 
nity and  general  knowledge,  than 
was  likely  to  be  the  case  with  an 
uninstructed  man,  whose  journal  is 
comparatively  meagre.  Hie  value  of 
the  expedition,  therefore,  as  one  of 
Arctic  discovery,  ends  here,  for  th* 
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future  cates  of  the  commander  were 
devoted  to  the  healing  and  rescuing  of 
his  remaining  crew  from  the  pressure 
of  disease,  amid  the  horrors  of  unpend- 
ing  starvation,  and  another  winter's 
imprisonment  in  their  dismal  abode. 
The  melting  of  the  ice  in  summer  did 
not  promise  to  reach  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  vessel,  while  the  surface  of 
the  ice  for  the  forty  miles  that  inter- 
vened between  their  station  and  the 
water  of  Baffin  Bav  was  honevcombed 
and  opened  in  pools  by  the  iMuence  of 
•the  sun,  so  as  to  make  it  tedious,  pain- 
ful, and  sometimes  dangerous  to  tra- 
vel Nevertheless,  as  a  last  resource 
to  avoid  wintering  where  provisions 
and  fuel  were  both  scanty  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  where  the  health  of  the 
men  suffered  so  much  from  their  pri- 
vations and  the  climate,  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  doctor  to  ascertain  if 
escape  could  be  made  in  a  boat  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  or  failing  that,  if 
provisions  could  be  obtained  by  com- 
munication with  British  vessels  in 
those  regions.  The  enterprise  failed, 
after  a  month  of  stirring  adventure, 
both  on  foot  and  in  a  boat  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  ice-channel  navigation, 
and  on  the  27th  of  August  he  returned 
to  the  ship.  On  the  18th  he  writes: 
*I  inspected  the  ice  again  to-day. 
Bad!  bad!  I  must  look  another  win- 
ter in  the  face.  I  don't  shrink  from 
the  thought,  but,  while  we  have  a 
chance  ahead,  it  is  my  first  duty  to  have 
all  things  in  readiness  to  meet  it.  It 
is  hoi'rible — ^yes,  that  is  the  word — to 
look  forward  to  another  year  of  dis- 
ease and  darkness  to  be  met  without 
fresh  food  and  without  fuel  I  should 
meet  it  with  a  more  tempered  sadness, 
if  I  had  no  comrades ,  to  think  for  and 
protect.' 

From  this  period  onward  to  their  re- 
lease in  the  spring  of  1855,  the  record  is 
one  of  the  most  heroic  endurance,  inge- 
nious mastery  of  difficulties,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  piety  on  the  part  of 
the  commander.  Our  few  remaining 
notices  will  embrace  the  contrivances 
that  put  over  the  trials  of  the  winter, 
and  effected  their  release  at  the  last 

The  prospect  of  another  winter  was 
disheartening,  for  the  men  were  riddled 
with  scurvy,  and  broken  in  spirits  as 
well  as  in  health,  while  the  provisions 
were  reduced  in  quantity,  and  unsuited 
to  their  condition.    An  almost  less  en- 


durable privation  was  theirs,  in  the  lack 
of  fuel,  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  the 
hyperborean  frost  Half  the  crew,  with 
Captain  E^ane's  permission,  left,  with 
a  view  of  an  overland  escape  south- 
ward; the  commander,  who  remained 
behind,  judging  far  more  truly  than 
they  how  impracticable  was  their]  de- 
si^    They  left  on  the  28th  of  August, 
with  every  article  of  comfort  liberally 
supplied,  but  had  nevertheless  to  re- 
turn months  afterwards  to  the  shelter 
of  the  forsaken  ship,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  indulgent  comrades,  &fter 
having  endured  incredible  hardships. 
Captain  Kane  stuck  W  the  vessel  with 
nine  of  his  crew.    How  to  keep  out 
the  cold  was  the  first  inquiry,  and  it 
was  answered  as  well  as  a  sharp  eye 
for  observation,  ready  wit,  and  scanty 
resources  would  allow.    The  cabin  was 
prepared  after  the  model  of  the  iqiocj 
or  hut  of  the  E^uimaux,  which  \s 
entered  by  a  long  narrow  passnQe, 
scarcely  high  enough  to  admit  of  a 
person  creeping  in  on  his  face,  some- 
times as  much  as  twenty  feet  or  even 
paces   long.     The  quarterdeck  was 
thickly  padded  with   moss   scraped 
from  the  rocks;  the  inner  walls  lined 
with  the  same,  the  deck  of  the  cabin 
laid  down  with  Manilla  oakum  two 
inches  deep^  and  covered  with  canvas, 
and  the  ship  itself  well  banked  with 
ice  and  snow.    They  raised  their  vessel 
for  safety  in  one  of  the  high  tides  up 
on  the  floe,  so  that  it  froze  nigh  up  on 
the  surface-ice  beyond  the  reach  oi 
injury  from  the  rocks  at  low  water,  or 
a  crushing  lateral  pressure.    Fuel  was 
so  scanty^  that  the  fires  were  oblijged 
to  be  extmguished  when  not  cookmg, 
and  every  available  portion  of  the 
ship's  sheathing  was  cut  away  for  fire- 
wood, so,  however,  as  not  to  destroy 
her  sea-worthiness.     By  Christmas^ 
the  vagrants  had  returned,  frostbitten 
and  almost  starved;  and  the  whole 
crew  were  prostrated  during  the  dreary 
months  that  ensued,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  able  commander,  the  fire 
of  whose  heroic  ardour  sustained  him 
amid  the  multifarious  duties  that  ren- 
dered him  a  pluralist  in  occupations, 
cook,  nurse,  captain,  wood-chopper- 
*  everything,'  in  fact,  'by  turns,  and  no- 
thing long.   Reduced  aunost  to  despair 
by  the  state  of  his  men,  whom  nothing 
but  fresh  meat  could  restore  to  heal^ 
Dr  Kane,   after   having   exhausted 
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an  the  Tesourcea  of  his  larder,  the  dis- 
posable puppies  of  his  kennel,  the  rats 
of  Ida  marine  menagerie,  and  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  bear  meat  or  Arctic 
fox,  dropping  into  the  traps  at  rare 
and  distant  mtervals,  determined  on 
be^tdng  up  some  Esquimaux  settle- 
ment, at  all  risks,  for  the  chance  of 
obtaining  walrus  or  seal  flesh  for  his 
patients.    So  weak  was  the  crew,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  cut  up  the  wood 
for  a  single  day's  firing,  so  that  they 
had  to  bum  old  ropesL  or  anything  that 
iMnot  require  much  chopping  to  fit 
it  for  the  stove.    Haw  meat  had  be- 
come so  relishing  as  well  as  sanitary, 
that  the  sick  crew  received  it  in  that 
condition,  rather  than  in  any  more  ci- 
vilised one;  in  the  scanty  allowance, 
however,   of  four  ounces  per  diem. 
whenever  their  dietary  table  permitted 
even  so  large  an  indulgence.    As  the 
spring  advanced,  supplies  of  the  coarser 
kmd  mdicated  came  in  from  the  hunt- 
ing parties  of  the  Esquimaux,  without 
which  the  party  in  the  Advance  could 
not  have  survived:  and  so  late  as 
March  24,  the  following  entry  occurs 
in  Dt  Kane's  journal,  showing  the 
narrowness  of  his  resources: 

*Our  yesterday's  ptarmigan  gave  the 
most  sicJc  a  raw  ration,  and  to-day  we 
killed  a  second  pair,  which  will  serve  them 
for  to-morrow.    To  my  great  joy,  they 
seem  on  that  limited  allowance  to  hold 
their  groand.    I  am  the  only  man  now 
who  scents  the  fresh  meat  without  tasting 
it.    I  actually  long  for  it,  hut  am  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  sick,    ...    My 
own  pleasant  duty  consists  in  chopping 
irom  an  iceberg  six  half-bushel  bagfols 
of  frozen  water,  carrying  it  to  the  brig, 
and  passing  it  through  the  scuttle  into 
oar  den;  in  emptying  by  three  several 
jobs  some  twelve  to  fif^n  bncketfuls  from 
the  slop -barrel;  in  administering  both 
>■  nurse  and  physician  to  fourteen  sick 
men;  in  helping  to  pick  eider-down  from 
its  seal,  as  material  for  boat-bedding;  in 
writing  this  wretched  daUy  record,  eating 
my  meals,  sleeping  by  broken  sleeps,  and 
feeling  that  the  days  pass  without  con- 
genial occupation   or   improving    pur- 
saits.' 

But  the  sun  at  last  returned,  and 
with  it  plenty  of  the  desired  cheer — 
wa.lru8-mcat — which  had  become  as 
I»iatable  as  it  was  necessary;  and  with 
this  improved  light  and  cneer,  came 
brighter  hopes,  and  the  prospect  of 


return  to  their  native  land.  Health 
improved  under  these  improved  cir- 
cumstanoes,  and  Dr  Kane  brought  all 
his  energies  into  play  to  fairly  rescue 
the  crew  whom  his  *  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing'  had  saved  amid 
the  horrors  of  the  darkness,  cold,  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  the  melancholy  of 
their  winter  prison  in  the  ship.  He 
equipped  his  boats,  he  manned  his 
sledges,  he  forsook  the  vessel,  which 
he  could  neither  release  nor  save,  he 
strapped  four  helplesslv  sick  men  on  a 
sledge :  he  hadonlv  twelve  men  besides, 
all  hopeless,  weak,  and  partially  dis- 
abled, to  draw  both  sledges,  and  started 
off  to  cross  the  ice  southward,  in  search 
of  open  water  and  whalins  ships;  or, 
failing  these  last,  to  launch  their  own 
boats  towards  some  northern  settle- 
ment So  feeble  were  the  powers  of 
these  exhausted  manners,  that  some 
days  they  could  only  draw  their  sledges 
a  mile  or  two.  On  the  28th  of  May 
he  finally  abandoned  his  vessel,  and 
only  after  a  fortnight  of  incessant 
dragging  and  toil,  reached  an  open 
leaoTin  the  ice,  promising  an  egress 
for  their  boats  into  the  imfrozen  sea. 
During  all  this  time  their  commander 
drove  alone  in  his  sledge  almost  daily 
to  the  vessel,- some  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  from  the  ice-edge,  for  things 
forgotten  (but  few  were  forgotten,  or 
found  to  be  needful),  such  as  the  sledg- 
ing parties  of  his  men  were  too  weak 
to  drag,  or  the  sledges  themselves  too 
small  to  contain.  After  frightful  vi- 
cissitudes of  nipping  and  dragdn^ 
through  broken  ice,  they  only  readied 
the  really  open  and  navigable  sea  by 
the  first  of  August;  and  tne  abodes  of 
men  at  Upper  N^avickj  after  exposure 
to  the  rude  climate  for  four  months 
and  foujr  days  in  their  joumev.  So 
much  bad  they  become  used  to  this  life 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven^  that  at 
first  they  could  not  abide  within  the 
walls  of  a  house,  without  a  sense  of 
faintness  coming  over  them.  With 
that  wonderful  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances which  the  human  frame  pos- 
sesses, these  hardy  adventurers  became 
inured,  like  the  natives,  to  the  open 
air  ana  its  frigid  temperature. 

As  no  story  of  Arctic  adventure 
would  be  complete  without  an  en- 
counter with  the  bears,  we  must  de- 
vote a  paragraph  or  two  to  these 
phlegmatic  brutes.    They  are,  gene- 
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rally  speaking,  very  hannless  and 
BtoHd  animals,  formidable  enough 
should  their  assailant  get  within  their 
clutch,  but  otherwise  avoiding  hosti- 
lities with  man:  perfectly  safe,  there- 
fore, to  approach  within  anv  distance, 
if  they  be  not  attacked.  They  have  a 
kind  of  rude  sportiveness,  too;  for  a  fa- 
vourite amusement  with  these  heavy- 
furred  gentry  is  sliding  down  an  in- 
clined plane  of  ice,  for  hours  together, 
upon  their  rumps,  the  Montagne  Russe 
being  indebted  for  its  germinal  idea 
i^emmgly  to  &  Montagne  Ourse,  They 
are  passably  curious,  at  least  are  found 
poking  their  noses  everywhere,  with- 
out fancying  their  enactment  of  Paul 
Pry  at  any  hour  out  of  season.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  research  parties 
being  encamped  upon  the  ice,  about 
the  hour  of  midnight,  a  certain  omi- 
nous scratching  of  the  snow  outside 
the  tent  was  h^u:tl,  just  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  inmates.  He  startled  his 
neighbours  with  his  outcry  of  alarm, 
but  the  scraper  outside  worked  away 
unmoved,  reconnoitring  the  circuit  of 
the  tent.  They  knew  not  how  to  dis- 
miss their  unwelcome  visiter,  for  their 
guns  were  left  on  the  sledge  some  dis- 
tance off.  and  not  so  much  as  a  pole 
was  within  their  reach.  Presently 
the  bear  showed  himself  at  the  tent- 
opening.  Sundry  volleys  of  lucifer 
matches,  and  some  impromptu  torches 
of  newspaper,  were  fired  off  in  his  face, 
but  without  alarming  him,  for  after  a 
little*  while  he  delioerately  planted 
himself  in  the  doorway,  and  began 
making  his  supper  upon  the  carcase  of 
a  seal  which  nad  been  shot  the  day 
before.  This  reduced  the  besieged  to 
the  military  device  of  a  sortie  by  the 
postern,  to  effect  which,  a  hole  had  to 
oe  cut  in  the  canvas  at  the  rear  of 
the  tent,  through  which  one  of  the  in- 
mates crawled.  There  he  extricated 
a  boat-hook,  that  formed  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  ridgepole,  and  made 
it  tne  instrument  of  a  right  valorous 
attack.  With  this  extemporised  par- 
tisan he  fetched  the  bear  such  a  thwack 
across  the  nose,  as  caused  him  to  re- 
treat for  the  moment  a  few  paces  be- 
yond the  sledge,  when,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, a  rme  was  nastilv  snatched 
from  the  sledge,  and  a  bullet  fatally 
lodged  in  the  intruder*s  body.  The 
sluggish  brute  made  no  defence,  but 
diea  forthwith. 


To  the  success  of  bears  in  plunder- 
ing the  oacheSf  allusion  has  been  made 
already.  However  heavy  the  stones 
piled  up  in  these  mounds,  and  how- 
ever strong  the  cement  or  ice  which 
bound  them  together,  the  enormous 
claws  of  the  beu^  their  industry,  and 
their  strength,  usually  succeeded  in 
their  demolition.  Of  their  contents, 
everything  that  could  be  broken  was 
smashed — everything  that  could  be 
eaten  devoured.  Iron  cases,  which, 
being  round  and  solid,  defied  their 
claws  and  teeth,  were  tossed  by  them 
about  in  sport  like  footballs,  thou^ 
over  eighty  pounds*  weight  Mere  tin 
utensils  they  perforated  with  their 
claws,  and  tore  up  as  with  a  chiseL 
They  were  too  dainty  for  salt-meats; 
ground  coffee  they  had  an  evident  re- 
lish for;  old  canvas  was  a  favourite, 
for  some  reason  or  other;  the  flacs, 
which  floated  here  and  there,  to  take 
possession  of  the  waste,  they  gnawed 
off  the  staves.  They  niade  a  regular 
frolic  of  this  work  of  destruction,  roll- 
ing bread-barrels,  with  alcohol  metal- 
flasks,  over  the  ice-foot,  and  into  the 
broken  outside  ice;  and,  unable  to 
masticate  the  heavy  India-rubber  doth, 
they  twisted  it  up  into  unimagiiiable 
hard  knots. 

Thus,  not  formidable  as  foes,  the 
presence  of  bears  was  largely  coveted, 
as  supplying  fresh  meat  to  scurvy- 
bitten  men,  and,  in  its  coarser  por- 
tions, food  for  the  dogs.  The  rifling 
of  a  cache  here  and  there  was,  of 
course,  to  be  regretted  by  these  frolic- 
some and  unscrupulous  thieves :  but  an 
tmlimited  supply  of  bear-beef  would 
be  considered  ample  compensation. 
Hence  Bruin,  wherever  encountered, 
was  deemed  fair  game,  and  rarely 
escaped  with  life.  Had  it  not  been 
for  food,  we  should  have  denounced 
as  wanton  cruelty  the  merciless  de- 
struction in  the  case  which  follows: — 
On  the  23d  of  June,  1864,  Morton  and 
Hans  on  the  ice  discovered  a  she-bear 
and  cub,  five  dogs  being  with  the  men. 
The  bear  fled,  Init  the  little  one  being 
unable  either  to  run  ahead  of  the 
dogs,  or  to  keep  pace  with  his  dam. 
she  turned  back,  and  putting  her  head 
under  its  hauDch^  threw  it  some  dis- 
tance forward.  Tjie  cub  being  safe 
for  the  moment,  she  would  turn  round 
and  face  the  dogs,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  run  away;  but  it  always 
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stopped  Just  as  it  alighted,  tiU  she 
came  up,  and  threw  it  ahead  again. 
It  seemed  to  expect  her  aid,  and  would 
not  so  on  without  it  Sometimes  the 
mother  would  run  a  few  yards  in  ad- 
vance, as  if  to  coax  the  young  one  up 
to  her,  and  when  the  dogs  approached, 
she  would  wheel  on  them,  and  drive 
them  back;  then,  as  they  dodged  her 
blows,  she  would  rejoin  the  cub,  and 
push  it  on,  sometimes  putting  her 
head  under  it,  sometimes  catching  it 
in  her  mouth  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
For  a  time  she  thus  managed  her  re- 
treat vrith  great  celerity,  leaving  the 
two  men  far  in  the  rear.  They  had 
enga^  her  on  the  land-ice,  but  she 
}m  tne  dogs  in-shore,  up  a  small  stony 
valley,  which  opened  into  the  interior- 
bat,  after  she  had  gone  a  mile  ana 
a-half,  her  pace  slackened,  and  the 
little  one  bemg  jaded,  she  soon  came 
to  a  halt 

The  men  were  only  half-a-mile  be- 
hind, and,  running  at  full  speed,  they 
soon  came  up  to  where  the  dogs  were 
holding  her  at  bay.    The  fight  was 
now  a  desperate  one.     The  mother 
never  went    more  than   two  yards 
ahead,  constantly  looking  at  the  cub. 
When  the  dogs  came  near  her,  she 
would  sit  upon  her  haunches,  and  take 
the  little  one  between  her  nind  legs, 
fighting  the  dogs  with  her  paws,  ana 
roaring  so,  that  she  would  have  been 
heard  a  mile  off.    Never  was  an  ani- 
mal more  distressed  She  would  stretch 
her  neck,  and  snap  at  the  nearest  dog 
with  her  shining  teeth,  whirling  her 
paws  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill    If 
she  missed  her  aim— not  daring  to 
pursue  one  dog,  lest  the  others  should 
narm  the  cub—she  would  give  a  great 
roar  of  baffled  rage,  and  go  on  pawing 
and  snapping,  and  facing  the  ring, 
grinning  at  them,  with  ner  moutn 
stretched  wide.    When  the  men  came 
up,  the  little  one  was  perhaps  rested, 
for  it  was  able  to  turn  round  with  the 
dam,  no  matter  how  quick  she  moved, 
80  as  to  keep  always  in  front  of  her 
belly.    The  five  dogs  were  all  the  time 
friskmg  about  her  actively,  torment- 
ing her  like  so  many  gadflies;  indeed, 
they  made  it  difficult  to  draw  a  bead 
on  her  without  killing  them.    But 
Hans,  lying  on  his  elbow,  took  a  quiet 
^  and  shot  h^r  throiih  the  head 
She  dropped^  and  rolled  over  dead, 
without  moving  a  muscle.    The  dogs 


sprang  toward  her  at  once,  but  the 
cub  jumped  upon  her  body,  and  reared 
up,  for  the  first  time  growfinc  hoarsely. 
They  seemed  quite  afraid  of  the  little 
creature,  she  fou^t  so  actively,  and 
made  so  much  noise;  and,  while  tear- 
ing mouthfuls  of  hair  from  the  dead 
mother,  they  would  spring  aside  the 
minute  the  cub  turned  toward  them. 
The  men  drove  the  dogs  off  for  a  time, 
but  were  obliged  to  shoot  the  cub  at 
last,  as  she  would  not  quit  the  body. 
Hans  fired  into  her  head.  It  did  not 
reach  the  brain,  though  it  knocked 
her  down:  but  she  was  still  able  to 
climb  on  ner  mother's  body,  and  try 
to  defend  it,  her  mouth  bleeding  like 
a  gutter-spout  They  were  obli^  to 
despatch  her  at  last  with  stones.  The 
body  of  the  junior  was  cached  for  the 
men.  but  the  dam  was,  in  this  case, 
handed  over  to  the  dogs. 

Another  adventure,  of  somewhat 
similar  kind,  must  close  our  notice  of 
these  brutes,  to  whom,  for  their  strong 
natural  affections,  and  habitual  in- 
offensiveness,  we  own  ourselves  par- 
tial This  is  an  extract  from  the  doc- 
tor's journal,  and  records  a  bear-fight 
beside  the  ship: — 

*  October  7 — Saturday. — Lively  sensa- 
tion, as  they  say  in  the  land  of  olives  and 
champagne.  Nanook^  nanook  / — A  hear  I 
a  hear!  Hans  and  Morton  in  a  breath. 
To  the  scandal  of  our  domestic  regula- 
tions, the  guns  were  all  impracticable. 
While  the  men  were  loading  and  capping 
anew,  I  seized  my  pillow-companion  six- 
shooter,  and  ran  on  deck.  A  medinm- 
sixed  bear,  with  a  four  months'  cub,  was 
in  active  warfare  with  our  dogs.  They 
were  hanging  on  her  skirts,  and  she, 
with  wonderful  alertness,  was  picking 
out  one  victim  after  another,  snatching 
him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  fling- 
ing him  many  feet,  or  rather  yards,  by  a 
barely  perceptible  movement  of  her  head. 

^Tudla,  our  master-dog,  was  already 
hors  de  combat;  he  had  been  tossed  twice. 
Jenny,  just  as  I  emerged  from  the  hatch, 
was  making  an  extraordinary  somerset  of 
some  eight  fathoms,  and  alighted  senseless. 
Old  Whitey,  staunch,  but  not  bear-wise, 
had  been  the  first  in  the  battle;  he  was 
yelping  in  helplessness  on  the  snow.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  controversy  was  ad- 
journed—and Nanook  evidently  thought 
so;  for  she  turned  off  to  our  beef-barrels, 
and  began,  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner,  to  turn  them  over,  and  nose  out 
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their  fatness.  She  was  apparently  as  de- 
void of  fear  as  any  of  the  bears  in  the 
stories  of  Old  Barentz  and  the*  Spitz- 
bergen  Voyagers.  I  lodged  a  pistol-ball 
in  the  side  of  the  cub.  At  once  the 
mother  placed  her  little  one  between  her 
hind  legs,  and,  shoving  it  along,  made 
her  way  behind  the  beef- house.  Mr  Ohl- 
sen  wounded  her  with  my  Webster  rifle, 
but  she  scarcely  noticed  it.  She  tore 
down,  by  single  effurls  of  her  fore-arms, 
the  barrels  of  frozen  beef  which  made  the 
triple  wjills  of  the  storehouse,  mounted 
the  rubbish,  and  snatching  up  a  half- 
barrel  of  herrings,  carried  it  down  by  he^ 
teeth,  and  was  making  ofL  It  was  time 
to  close,  I  thought.  Qoing  up  within 
half  pistol-range,  I  gave  her  six  buck- 
shot She  dropped,  but  instantly  rose; 
and,  getting  her  cub  into  its  former  posi- 
tion, moved  off  once  more. 

*This  time  she  really  would  have 
escaped,  but  for  the  admirable  tactics  of 
our  new  recruits  [dogs]  from  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  dogs  of  Smith's  Sound  are 
educated  more  thoroughly  than  any  of 
their  more  southern  brethren.  Next  to 
the  walrus,  the  b^ur  is  the  staple  of  diet 
of  the  north,  and  except  the  fox,  supplies 
the  most  important  element  of  the  ward- 
robe. Unlike  the  dogs  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  Bafiin's  Bay,  these  were 
trained  not  to  attack,  but  to  embarrass. 
They  ran  in  circles  round  the  bear,  and, 
when  pursued,  would  keep  ahead  with 
regulated  gait,  their  comrades  effecting  a 
diversion,  at  the  critical  moment,  by  a 
nip  at  her  hind-quarters.  This  was  done 
so  systematically,  and  with  so  little  seem- 
ing excitement,  as  to  strike  every  one  on 
board.  I  have  seen  bear-dogs  elsewhere 
that  had  been  drilled  to  relieve  each 
other  in  the  meUiy  and  avoid  the  direct 
assault;  but  here  two  dogs,  without  even 
a  demonstration  of  attack,  would  put 
themselves  before  the  path  of  the  ani- 
mal, and,  retreating  right  and  left,  lead 
him  into  a  profitless  pursuit  that  checked 
his  advance  completely.  The  poor  ani- 
mal was  still  backing  out,  yet  still  fight- 
ing—carrying along  her  wounded  cub, 
embarrassed  by  the  dogs,  yet  gaining  dis- 
tance from  the  brig — when  Hans  and 
myself  threw  in  the  odds  in  the  shape  of 
a  couple  of  rifle-balls.  She  staggered  in 
front  of  her  young  one,  faced  us  in  death- 
like defiance,  and  only  sank  when  pierced 
by  six  more  bullets.  We  found  nine 
balls  in  skinning  her  body.  She  was  of 
medium  size,  veiy  lean,  and  without  a 


particle  of  food  in  her  stomach.  Hong^ 
must  have  caused  her  boldness.  The  net 
weight  of  the  cleansed  carcase  was  three 
hundred  pounds;  that  of  the  entire  ani- 
mal, six  hundred  and  fifty;  her  length 
but  seven  feet  eight  inches.  Bears  in 
this  lean  condition  are  much  the  most 
palatable  food.  The  impregnation  of 
fatty  oil  through  the  cellular  tis^ue  makes 
a  wel'-fed  bear  nearly  uneatable.  The 
flesh  of  a  famished  beast,  although  less 
nutritious  as  a  fuel  diet,  is  rather  sweet 
and  tender  than  otherwise.' 

Smaller  deer  than  these  ursine  mam- 
moths entered  into  the  dietary  of  Dr 
Kane,  and  the  rats^  with  wmch  the 
ship  swarmed,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  keep  down  their  numbers,  or  ex- 
terminate their  hordes,  contribated, 
he  avers,  in  the  shape  of  flesh-meat 
soup,  to  keep  him  partially  free  from 
that  scurvy  which  prostrated  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  crew,  whose  appe- 
tites were  less  catholic  than  his  own. 
The  puppies  occasionally  littered  by 
his  team  were  really  appetising  in- 
gredients in  his  sick-soups. 

Dogs,  if  one  of  the  necessities,  are 
also  one  of  the  difficulties  of  northern 
travel  Their  very  presence  on  board 
ship  is  a  perpetual  nuisance,  from  their 
noisy  and  uncleanly  habits ;  while,  to 
supply  their  rabid  appetite  with  food, 
is  often  a  question  of  no  easy  solution. 
Upwards  of  fifty  on  board  the  small 
brig  Advance,  were  a  source  of  the 
utmost  annoyance,  but  their  aid  was 
absolutely  indispensable,  so  that  they 
were  tolerated  ^^dthout  being  liked. 
Pemmican  was  too  precious  by  far  to 
share  with  the  hungry  quatmipeds, 
whom  even  a  large  b«ir,  however  eco- 
nomically served  out,  would  only  last 
four  days :  where  the  rifles  could  not 
add  to  tne  commissariat,  from  the 
distance  of  shore  or  land  ice,  semi- 
starvation  for  the  brutes  was  the  re- 
luctant order  of  the  day;  for,  hungiy 
although  they  were,  they  would  not 
eat  either  com  or  bean  meal,  as  it  had 
not  entered  into  their  early  larders, 
while  salt  jimk  would  have  killed 
them  Wahuses,  seals,  and  nar- 
whals, where  obtainable,  together 
with  smaller  deer,  were  therefore  the 
resource  of  the  crew  for  their  four- 
footed  associates,  who  were  sometimes 
ready  to  eat  up  their  masters  in  their 
indiBcriminating  hunger.  Not  a  scrap 
of  anything  that  could  be  masticate^ 
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a  bear's  paw,  an  EBquimaux  cranium, 
a  basket  of  mosses,  or  any  specimen 
whatever,  dear  to  the  naturalist,  could 
leaTe  hands  for  a  moment,  without  a 
rush  being  made  for  it,  and  after  a 
yelping  scramble,  being  swallowed  by 
some  lucky  brute  at  a  gulp.  The 
deck,  in  fact,  was  a  street  of  Constan- 
tinople, of  limited  dimensions,  shot 
out  near  the  North  Pole,  infested  with 
an  unruly,  thieving,  gormandising 
pack !  A  feathered  they  would 
munch  as  readily  as  a  biscuit,  with 
curious  grimaces  when  the  feathers 
went  wrong.  Birds'-nests,  when  col- 
lected as  curiosities,  they  bolted — 
without  regard  for  the  interests  of 
science — ^filth,  birdlincs^  egg-shells, 
and  all ;  nor  could  anytmng  stay  them 
on  board  from  their  ravenous  search 
for  food,  when  the  vessel  neared  either 
ice-floes  or  land.  Out  they  rushed, . 
like  hogs  in  an  oak  forest  after  their 
mast,  neither  voice  nor  lash  avail- 
ing to  restrain  them;  when  sent  after, 
sometimes  the  distance  of  miles,  they 
would  be  found  feasting  on  the  car- 
case of  a  dead  sea-lion  or  other  waif 
thrown  in  their  way,  and  most  reluc- 
tant to  leave  their  putrid  dainty. 
Sometimes,  in  their  suicidal  addic- 
tion to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
they  would  resist  every  effort  to 
remove  them;  and  at  length  the 
most  considerate  kindness  would  be 
to  leave  the  voluptuaries  to  their 
fate. 

But  the  passion  of  even  wild  dogs 
for  human  society  exhibits  a  mark  of 
grace  in  these  irreclaimable  sensu- 
alists. Comfortable  kennels,  dog- 
houses, and  provender,  could  not  keep 
the  quadrupeds  away  from  the  men, 
if  the  men  were  only  to  be  got  at 
Thev  prefer  the  bare  snow  m  the 
nei^bourhood  of  hut  or  ship,  in  which 
human  beings  repose,  to  the  most  com- 
fortable accommodation  away  from 
man.  For  the  use  in  which  Dr  Ejine 
meant  to  emplov  dogs,  those  he  had 
with  him  tumea  out  of  inestimable 
value.  But  they  were  not  kept  with- 
out apprehension  of  other  mishaps. 
On  the  fifth  of  October,  a  canine 
nuunma  showed  unmistakeable  signs 
of  hydrophobia,  and  had  to  be  shot, 
a^ter  endangering  the  health  and  life 
both  of  men  and  dogs  by  her  unsus- 
pected malady.  Her  staggering  gait^ 
her  mouth  frothing  and  tumid,  her 


avoidance  of  water,  or  her  drinking 
with  evident  spasm  and  convulsion, 
together  with  her  vicious  snapping  at 
her  benefactors,  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  complaint,  and  she 
had  to  be  put  summanly  to  death  by 
the  rifle  of  the  captain  —  happily 
avoiding  by  this  process  any  appre- 
hended mischief. 

The  absence  of  li^ht  during  the 
Arctic  winter  had  an  ii^jurious  effect 
upon  the  health  and  sanitv  of  the  dogs 
in  general,  ending  in  the  death  of 
many,  from  some  anomalous  form  of 
disease.  Their  condition  was  dreary 
and  forlorn  in  that  region  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  brutes,  from  living  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  darkness  for  months, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ten  degrees  below 
freezing-point  in  their  kennel,  while 
that  without,  when  they  occasionally 
encountered  it,  was  forty  degrees  lower 
stilL  They  ate  voraciously  their 
scanty  messes  of  food,  and  slept  well, 
but  became  at  last  epileptic,  and  un- 
doubtedly crazy,  barmng  with  frenzied 
fury  at  nothing,  and  walBng  in  straight 
and  curved  lines,  with  anxious  and  un- 
wearying perseverance.  Their  most 
intelligent  actions  became  automa- 
tic; they  fawned  upon  their  masters 
without  seeming  to  appreciate  the 
notice  they  received  in  return — push- 
ing their  heads  against  the  persons  of 
the  men,  or  oscillating  with  a  strange 
pantomime  of  fear.  Sometimes  they 
would  remain  for  hours  in  a  state  of 
moody  silence,  and  then  start  off  howl- 
ing, tis  if  pursued,  and  run  up  and 
down  for  hours.  The  tragedy  of  these 
poor  benighted  brutes  ended  in  ende- 
mic spasms— lapsing  into  a  lethargic 
condition,  which  interchanged  with  a 
crazy  wildness,  and  closing  with  death, 
from  the  pressure  of  brain  disease — 
arachnoidal  effusion.  Those  thus  af- 
fected generally  perished  with  symp- 
toms resembling  lockjaw,  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours  after  the  first 
attack.  Nine  splendid  Newfound- 
landers, and  thirty-five  Esquimaux 
dogs,  perished  in  consequence  of  this 
mysterious  malady,  leaving  only  five 
serviceable  dogs  at  the  command  of 
the  explorers.  It  remains  to  observe, 
that  under  an  access  of  canine  deli- 
rium tremensL  the  poor  brutes  com- 
mitted a  Mnd  of  suicide.  Incapable 
of  self-control,  they  rushed  into  the 
water,  and  drowned  themselves,  like 
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bipeds  when  visited  with  the  horrors. 
This  is  curious. 

When  in  harness^  the  Esquimaux 
dogs,  notwithstanding  their  vigour 
and  utility,  are  a  source  of  constant 
trouble,  from  the  strange  way  in  which 
they  are  caparisoned  for  work.  They 
are  always  harnessed  to  run  abreast, 
and  are  each  fastened  by  a  single 
trace,  a  long  thin  thong  of  seal  or 
walrus  hide,  which  passes  from  the 
chest  over  the  haunches  to  the  sledge. 
When  the  dogs  amount  to  the  number 
of  seven,  nine,  or  fourteen,  the  lines  have 
a  natural  aotitude  for  knotting  them- 
selves together,  beyond  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary skill  or  patience  to  disentangle 
them;  the  hali-terrifled  brutes  being 
continually  bounding  right  or  left  from 
their  prescribed  positions.  If  the 
weather  be  only  warm  enough  to  melt 
the  snow,  the  traces  become  so  soft 
and  flaccid  that  the  naked  hand  can 
re-adjust  their  lines,  and  dispense  with 
resort  to  the  more  summary  Gk>rdian 
process.  But  in  the  severe  cold  the 
Knife  is  the  only  appliance— an  unsafe 
one  if  worked  too  often,  for  every  new 
attachment  shortens  the  harness,  and 
sometimes  the  dogs  may  be  drawn  so 
close  to  the  sledge  that  they  cannot 
pulL  There  is  a  further  difficulty, 
arising  from  the  effect  of  the  tempe- 
rature on  the  operator's  fingers,  which 
sometimes  obliges  him  to  encamp  in 
the  wilderness,  and  light  his  fires,  ere 
he  can  renew  warmth  enough  in  his 
frozen  joints  to  enable  him  to  disen- 
tangle the  twisted  and  knotted  har- 
ness. With  how  much  vexation  and 
disappointment  this  interruption  to  a 
journey  would  be  met,  perhap  under 
critical  circumstances,  when  life  might 
be  risked  by  delay,  we  need  not  take 
upon  us  to  describe.  Dr  Kane,  disci- 
plinarian and  Job-like  as  he  was, 
seems  to  hint  a  somewhat  serious  de- 
rangement of  his  equanimity  on  such 
occasions,  by  his  exclamation,  *  Oh ! 
how  charitably  have  I  remembered 
Doctor  Slop!* 

We  have  now,  however,  to  record  a 
dangerous  adventure  with  the  dojra  of 
the  expedition,  that  nearly  cost  uieir 
lives  and  those  of  the  enterprising 
commander,  on  a  hatttie  for  seal-flesh, 
shortly  before  the  second  winter  in  the 
Arctic  regions  set  in.  This  quest  for 
game  was  rendered  imperative  by  the 
necessity  which  now  stared  the  dimi- 


nished CTew  in  the  fitce,  of  CBoount^- 
ing  the  horrors  of  a  northern  winter 
again,  from  the  fact  of  their  brig  being 
frozen  hopelessly  in,  and  their  store 
of  provision  reduced  to  an  alarming 
degree  of  tenuity.  We  shall  allow 
Dr  Eiuie  to  describe  it  in  his  own 
words: — 

*  September  11, 1864,  Monda^.'-Ova 
stock  of  game  is  down  to  a  mere  mouth- 
ful— six  long-tailed  ducks,  not  laiger 
than  a  partridge,  and  three  ptarmigan. 
The  rabbits  have  not  yet  oume  to  ui, 
and  the  foxes  seem  tired  of  touching  our 
trap-baits. 

*  I  determined  last  Saturday  to  try  t 
novel  expedient  for  catching  seal  Not 
more  than  ten  miles  to  seaward,  tiie 
icebergs  keep  up  a  rude  stream  of  brokeo 
ice  and  water,  and  the  seals  resort  there 
in  scanty  numbers  to  breathe.  I  drove 
out  with  my  dogs,  taking  Hans  ak>Dg; 
but  we  found  the  spot  so  hemmed  in  by 
loose  and  fragile  ice,  that  there  was  no 
approaching  it.  The  thermometer  was  8^, 
and  a  light  breeze  increased  my  difScul- 
ties.  Deo  volente,  I  will  be  more  lucky 
to-morrow,  I  am  going  to  take  my  loog 
Kentucky  rifle,  the  kayack(txi  Esquimaux 
harpoon),  with  its  attached  line  and  blad- 
der (naligeit  and  atoahtok),  and  a  ipBxt  of 
large  snow-shoes  to  boot  My  plan  this 
time  is  to  kneel  where  the  ice  is  unsafe, 
resting  my  weight  on  the  broad  surfiu» 
of  the  snow-shoes,  Hans  following  astride 
of  his  kayack,  as  a  sort  of  life-preserver 
in  case  of  breaking  in.  If  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  stalk  within  gun-raoge,  Hans 
will  take  to  the  water  and  secure  the 
game  before  it  sinks.  We  will  be  gone 
for  some  days,  probably,  tenting  it  in  the 
open  air ;  but  our  sick  men — that  is  to 
say,  all  of  us — are  languishing  for  fresh 
meat. 

*  I  started  with  Hans  and  five  dog8,aU 
we  could  muster  from  our  disabled  pack, 
and  reached  the  Pinnady  Bei:g  in  a  single 
hour's  run.  But  where  was  the  water? 
where  were  the  seals  1  The  floes  bad 
closed,  and  the  crushed  ice  was  all  that 
told  of  our  intended  hunting-ground. 

*  Ascending  a  berg,  however,  we  coold 
see  to  the  north  and  west  the  dark  cloud- 
stratus  which  betokens  water.  It  nu 
through  our  old  battle-ground,  the  Bergy 
Belt — ^the  labyrinth  of  our  wanderings 
after  the  frozen  party  of  last  winter.  I 
bad  not  been  over  it  since,  and  the  feeling 
it  gave  me  was  anything  but  joyous. 
But  in  a  couple  of  hours  we  em^gei 
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Qpon  a  plain  onlimited  to  the  eye,  aod 
smooth  as  a  billiard-table.  Featbei^  of 
yoijuig  frosting  gave  a  plash-like  nap  to 
ito  MiiiAoe,  and  toward  the  horizon,  dark 
eolnmns  of  frost-smoke  pointed  clearly  to 
the  open  water.  This  ice  was  firm  enough : 
our  ezperi^ioe  satisfied  us  that  it  was 
not  a  very  recent  freezing.  We  poshed 
on  without  hesitation,  cheering  ourselves 
with  the  expectation  of  coming  every 
minute  to  the  seals.  We  passed  a  second 
ioe-growth:  it  was  not  so  strong  as  the 
one  we  bad  just  come  over,  but  still  safe 
for  a  party  like  ours.  On  we  went,  at  a 
brisker  gallop,  may  be  for  another  mile, 
when  Hans  sang  out,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "Pusey,  pusey-mut!  seal,  seal!" 
At  the  same  instant  the  dogs  bounded 
forward,  and  as  I  looked  up,  1  saw  crowds 
of  grey  netsik,  the  rough  or  hispid  seal  of 
the  whalers,  disporting  in  an  open  sea  of 
waters. 

*  I  had  hardly  welcomed  the  spectacle, 
when  I  saw  that  we  had  passed  upon  a 
new  belt  of  ioe  that  was  obviously  unsafe. 
To  the  right,  and  left,  and  front,  was  one 
great  expanse  of  snow-flowered  ice.  The 
nearest  solid  floe  was  a  mere  lump,  which 
stood  like  an  island  in  the  white  level 
To  tarn  was  impossible:  we  had  to  keep 
up  our  gait  We  urged  on  the  dogs  with 
whip  and  voice,  the  ice  rolling  like  leather 
beneath  the  sledge-runners:  it  was  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  lump  of  solid  ice. 
Fear  gave  to  the  poor  beasts  their  utmost 
speed,  and  our  voices  were  soon  hushed 
to  silence. 

*  The  suspense,  nnrelieved  by  action  or 
efiort,  was  intoleiable:  we  knew  that  there 
was  no  remedy  but  to  reach  the  floe,  and 
that  everything  depended  upon  our  dogs, 
and  our  dogs  alone.  A  moment's  check 
would  plunge  the  whole  concern  into  the 
rapid  tide- way:  no  presence  of  mind  or 
resource,  bodily  or  mental,  could  avail  us. 
The  seals— for  we  were  now  near  enough 
to  see  their  expressive  faces — were  look- 
ing at  us  with  that  strange  curiosity 
which  seem  to  be  their  characteristic  ex- 
pression: we  must  have  passed  some  fifty 
of  them,  breast-high  out  of  water^  mock- 
ing as  by  their  seS-complacency. 

*  This  desperate  race  against  fate  could 
iK>t  last:  the  rolling  of  the  tough  salt- 
^ter  ice  terrified  our  dogs;  and  when 
within  fifty  paces  of  the  floe,  they  paused. 
The  left-hand  runner  went  through:  our 
leader,  Toodlamick,  followed,  and  in  one 
second  the  entire  left  of  the  sledge  was 
n^meiged.    My  first  thought  was  to 


liberate  the  dogs.  I  leaned  forward  to 
cut  poor  Tood*s  traces,  and  the  next 
minute,  was  swimming  in  a  little  circle  of 
pasty  ice  and  water  alongside  him.  Hans, 
dear  good  fellow,  drew  near  to  help  me, 
uttering  piteous  exfu-essions  in  broken 
English;  but  I  ordered  him  to  throw 
himself  on  his  belly,  with  his  hands  and 
legs  extended,  and  to  make  for  the  island 
by  cogging  himself  forward  with  his  jack- 
knife.  In  the  meantime— a  mere  instant 
— I  was  floundering  about,  with  sledge, 
dogs,  and  lines.in  confus^  puddle  around 
me. 

«*I  succeeded  in  cutting  poor  Tood's 
lines,  and  letting  him  scramble  to  the  ice, 
for  the  poor  fellow  was  drowning  me  with 
his  piteous  caresses,  and  made  my  way  for 
the  sledge;  but  I  found  that  it  would  not 
buoy  me,  and  that  I  had  no  resource  but 
to  try  the  circumference  of  the  hole. 
Around  this  I  paddled  faithfully,  the 
miserable  ice  always  yielding  when  my 
hopes  of  a  lodgment  were  greatest.  Dur- 
ing this  process,  I  enlai^g^  my  circle  of 
q>erations  to  a  very  uncomfortable  dia- 
meter, and  was  beginning  to  feel  weaker 
after  every  eflbrt  Hans  meanwhile  bad 
reached  the  firm  ice,  and  was  on  his  knees, 
like  a  good  Moravian,  praying  incohe- 
rently in  English  and  Esquimaux:  at 
every  fresh  crushing  in  of  the  ice  he  would 
ejaculate  Ood!  and  when  I  recommenced 
my  paddling  he  recommenced  bis  prayers. 

*I  was  nearly  gone.  My  knife  had 
been  lost  in  cutting  out  the  dogs;  and  a 
spare  one  which  I  carried  in  my  trousers- 
pocket  was  so  enveloped  in  the  wet  skins, 
that  I  could  not  reach  it.  I  owed  my 
extrication  at  last  to  a  newly-broken 
team-dog,  who  was  still  fast  to  the  sledge, 
and  in  struggling,  carried  one  of  the  run- 
ners chock  against  the  edge  of  the  circle. 
All  my  previous  attempts  to  use  the 
sledge  as  a  bridge  had  failed,  for  it  broke 
through,  to  the  much  greater  injury  of 
the  ice.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  last  chance. 
I  threw  myself  on  my  back,  so  as  to  lessen 
as  much)is  possible  my  weight,  and  placed 
the  nape  of  my  neck  against  the  rim  or 
edge  of  the  ice;  then  with  caution,  slowly 
bent  my  leg,  and,  placing  the  ball  of  my 
moccasined  foot  against  the  sledge,  I 
pressed  steadily  against  the  runner,  lis- 
tening to  the  half-yielding  crunch  of  the 
ice  beneath. 

*  Presently  I  felt  that  my  head  was 
pillowed  by  the  ice,  and  that  my  wet  fur 
jumper  was  sliding  up  the  surface.  Next 
came  my  shoulders^  they  were  fairly  on. 
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One  more  decided  push,  and  I  was 
launched  up  on  the  ice,  and  safe.  I 
reached  the  ice-floe,  and  was  frictioned 
by  Hans  with  frighliul  zeal.  We  saved 
all  the  dogs;  but  the  sledge,  kayack,  tent, 
guns,  snow-shoes,  and  everything  besides, 
were  left  behind.  The  thermometer  at 
8^  will  keep  them  frozen  fast  in  the 
sledge  till  we  can  come  and  cut  them  out 
On  reaching  the  ship,  after  a  twelve-mile 
trot,  I  found  so  much  of  comfort  and 
warm  welcome,  that  I  forgot  my  failure. 
The  fire  was  lit  up,  and  one  of  our  few 
birds  slaughtered  forthwith.  It  is  with 
real  gratitude  that  I  look  back  upon  my 
escape,  and  bless  the  great  presiding 
Goodness  for  the  very  many  resources 
which  remain  to  us.' 

ThiB  immersion  in  the  deep  tide- 
way of  the  Arctic  seas,  with  a  ther- 
mometer 24**  below  the  freezing-point, 
must  have  reached  the  very  ideal  of 
anti- phlogistic  medical  treatment. 
Looked  at  seriously,  with  all  its  dan- 
gers— the  rotten  ice  aroimd,  the  cum- 
brous clothing  of  the  men,  the  dis- 
tance of  firm  footing,  at  least  fifty 
yards  to  the  more  solid  floe — the  ab- 
sence of  help,  the  dangerous  plunging 
of  the  dogs,  the  tangling  Imes  ana 
gsar  of  the  sledge — the  position  of  Dr 
6ane  was  one  of  the  gravest  diflBiculty; 
and  nothing  but  his  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind,  aided  by  the  gracious 
favour  of  Heaven,  could  have  rescued 
him  from  his  impending  fate.  Five 
minutes  longer  in  the  ice-stream  would 
have  probably  incapacitated  him  for 
further  exertion,  and  the  man  of 
science  and  enterprise,  of  singular 
humanity  and  darinc,  would  have 
found  a  grave  amid  the  deeps  of  the 
Arctic  sea— a  loss  to  America;  a  grief 
to  the  world. 

But  the  natives  of  that  inhospitable 
region  may  well  claim  a  brief  notice 
amid  our  summary  of  its  lions. 

The  native  Esquimaux,  if  very  rude 
and  primitive  in  their  habits,  and  not 
elevated  in  their  morality,  were  never- 
theless of  essential  service  to  the  crew 
of  the  Advance  in  their  extremities  of 
sujffering.  A  few  details  of  this  hardy 
and  simple  people  will  not  be  out  of 
place— tne  more  so,  as  their  death-knell 
as  a  race  has  sounded  no  less  distinctly 
than  that  of  the  red  man  of  America. 
K  analogy  were  available  as  an  argu- 
ment, we  might  be  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  as  these  and  other  races 


disappear  from  the  face  of  ezist^ce, 
giving  place  to  others,  so  there  may 
nave  been,  to  an  interminable  period 
back,  the  same  process  going  on  of  the 
extinction  and  substitution  of  fami- 
lies of  nations  over  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth-  The  Esquimaux,  from 
the  infiuence  of  diseases  starration, 
and  the  operation  of  other  causes — 
such  as  amotmt  almost  to  a  law,  that 
inf  eriorly  civilised  peoples  mnst  vamsb 
before  the  presence  of  the  more  civi- 
lised—are becomingrapidly  diminished 
in  numbers,  and  will  eventually  die 
out  So  far  north  as  78°  27',  their 
huts  remain  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation,  indicating  a  previous  lo- 
cation there;  but  now  none  are  found 
in  that  inhospitable  region.  The  de- 
creasing tribes  flock  southward  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  more  open  seas, 
which  supply  them  mainly  with  sus- 
tenance, and  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Christian  settlements,  which  promise 
them  many  advantages.  By  tneir  na- 
tive customs,  the  Esquimaux  are  at 
liberty  to  practise  polygamy,  but  usu- 
ally have  only  one  wife.  liey  have 
conjurers  among  them,  called  ctnoe- 
kohf  and  wizards,  named  ismitoh,  woo 
work  ii^urious  spells,  and  exercise  an 
evil  eye.  These  latter  are  summarily 
punished  every  now  and  then,  har- 
pooned by  the  tribe,  eviscerated,  and 
cast  into  the  sea,  or  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  The  native  court  for  deciding 
on  questions  of  justice  is  called  imna- 
poL  The  people  live  on  the  flesh  of 
the  whale  ana  unicorn,  as  weU  as 
other  inhabitants  of  the  ocean;  but 
the  wahrus  is  their  main  article  of 
diet.    In  killing  their  game,  they  dis- 

Elay  skill  and  hardiho^.  The  walras 
requents  the  border  of  the  ice-floe; 
where  the  surface  is  quite  covered 
with  ice,  he  contrives  to  break  breath- 
ing holes  for  himself,  up  which  he 
climbs,  to  rest  on  the  ice-deck,  and 
there  is  sometimes  encounterea  and 
killed.  If  the  ice  of  the  hole  freezes 
while  he  is  above,  he  cannot  get  down, 
and  becomes  an  easy  prey,  for  he  can 
only  work*from  below.  Lance  and 
harpoon  are  the  weapons  of  attack 
The  tusks  of  the  walrus  are  two  feet 
long,  and  his  body  sometimes  eighteen 
feet.  He  bellows  for  hours  together, 
his  note  something  between  the  low 
of  the  cow  and  the  bay  of  the  mastifll 
When  seen  putting  his  head  above 
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irater  at  his  hannts,  tbe  Esquimaux 
pierces  him  under  tbe  left  flipper  with 
a  harpoon,  attached  to  which  is  a  line 
of  walrus-hide.  When  this  is  run  out, 
the  end  of  it  is  made  fast  to  a  spike 
in  the  ice.  Meanwhile,  the  wounded 
beast  rises  to  the  surfi&ce,  roars, 
plunges,  foams,  and  makes  use  of  Us 
tusks  and  tail  in  order  to  escape,  but 
in  vain.  He  is  conouered  at  last  The 
great  danger  of  this  kind  of  hunt 
arises  from  the  brute's  breaking  the 
ice,  sometimes  even  under  the  hunter's 
feet  In  the  breeding  season  the  bull 
walrus  will  front  his  assailants,  and 
charge  them,  in  defence  of  the  mother 
and  cal£  Women  stretch  the  hide 
of  the  slaughtered  animals  for  sole- 
leather — the  men  cut  out  harpoon 
lines  for  winter.  The  jointed  meat  is 
stacked  in  excavations  made  in  the 
KTOund,  and  covered  over  with  stimes. 
Improvident  as  are  all  savages,  they 
ffoige  themselves  during  their  meat- 
MTvest,  and  at  other  times  suffer  se- 
verely from  scarcity.  Like  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  they  cut  off  long  and  large 
slices  of  raw  meat,  seize  the  end  with 
their  teeth,  and  sever  it  in  front  of 
their  lips  from  the  portion  in  their 
mouth,  leaving  a  very  generous  gobbit 
behind  them  in  process  of  mastication. 
An  Esquimaux  will  eat  ten  pounds  of 
raw  meat  or  blubber  in  the  day— a 
necessity  of  the  climate,  quite  as  much 
as  an  indulgence  of  gluttony.  The 
seals  are  cauffht  near  their  atlakj  or 
air-holes,  basking  on  the  ice  in  the 
son.  The  Esquimaux  move  cautiously 
a  white  screen  on  sledge-runners  be- 
fore them,  till  they  get  within  range 
of  theirprey,  and  tnen  secure  it 

The  Esquimaux  are  of  the  ordinary 
statuTQ,  and  wear  a  hooded  capote  or 
jumper  of  white  or  blue  fox-skins, 
which  consists  of  a  jacket  and  hood 
all  in  one  piece,  and  booted  trousers  of 
bear-skin,  which  lap  over  the  jumper 
at  the  waist  The  bear-dcin  boots  are 
made  so  as  to  exhibit  the  bear's  claws 
at  the  toes. 

Their  sledges  are  formed  of  small 
frapients  of  porous  bone^  admirably 
but  together  with  thongs  of  hide;  the 
nmners,  which  glisten  like  polished 
steel,  are  of  ivory  obtained  from  the 
tusks  of  the  walrus.  The  men  carry 
a  knife  in  their  boots,  which  are  as 
big  as  a  iwrtmanteau.  Their  lances 
are  a  formidable  weapon  made  of  the 
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horn  of  the  narwhal,  or  else  of  the 
two  thigh-bones  of  the  bear,  lashed  to- 
gether. The  tips  of  their  lances  are 
of  steeL  They  strike  a  light  with  two 
stones,  and  receive  the  sparks  on  the 
silky  down  of  willow  catkins  and  dried 
moss,  preserved  for  the  purpose.  The 
height  of  the  native  hut  bfu^y  allows 
a  person  to  sit  upright  on  the  divan, 
or  platform  of  stone,  raised  a  foot 
from  the  floor  at  its  further  end.  The 
roof  is  nuide  of  flat  stones— the  whole 
outside  carefuUy  covered  with  sods. 
The  roof  contains  a  small  light  hole 
or  window,  covered  with  scraped  seal- 
intestine  instead  of  glass.  There  \& 
also  a  hole  for  the  exit  of  smoke,  with 
two  lamps  constantly  burning,  fed 
with  oil  and  blubber— one  for  cook- 
ing, the  other  fcHr  melting  water.  Six 
or  eight  inmates  make  the  scanty 
human  burrow  intolerable  to  a  Euro- 
pean. The  thermometer  will  stand 
outside  at  30^  below  zero,  while  within 
it  will  be  90**  above — a  difference  of 
120**.  It  is  a  trying  vapour-bath  to 
all  the  inmates,  whose  naked  bodies 
stream  with  perspiration.  Dirt,  al- 
though existing  in  hideous  exaggera- 
tion within,  is  an  idea  unknown  to 
the  Esquimaux  as  an  offensive  quality. 
Their  senses,  happily,  lead  them  to 
take  no  cognisance  of  what  instinct 
and  association  render  disgustine  to 
civilised  man.  Two  or  three  huts  form 
a  villain 

The  mterior  of  the  igloe  in  length 
is  eight  feet,  by  seven  in  breadth. 
The  entrance  is  bv  a  tunnel  called 
tosmt,  very  long,  low,  and  narrow — 
so  as  to  render  crawling  necessary 
for  admission.  The  natives  usually 
strip  in  the  open  ,air — a  cold  ante- 
chiunber — and  hang  up  their  clothes 
to  dry,  while  they  enter  in  a  state  of 
almost  entire  nuditv  into  their  sanc- 
tum. Their  only  table  furniture  is  a 
seal-skin  cup,  shaped  like  a  saucer. 
This  holds  the  water  as  it  distils  from 
a  block  of  ice,  placed  on  an  inclined 
stone  overa  lamp — their  only  beverage. 
Meat  is  eaten  raw,  or  baked  on  a  hot 
stone.  Their  one  song  is  the  words 
Amna  Ayah,  repeated  interminablv 
to  a  monotonous  chant  They  laugh 
heartily  at  their  own  rude  attempts  at 
mirth.  The  children  play  at  ball, 
which  they  keep  up  in  the  air  with 
crooked  rib-bones  of  some  animal 
They  also  keep  them  up  with  the 
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soles  of  their  feet,  the  backs  of  the 
players  being  turned  to  each  other. 
The  youngsters  dance  also  to  the  tap  of 
a  simple  druuL  Tears  are  equally  as 
ready  with  these  simple  Greenlanders 
as  laughter.  For  the  dead  they  mourn 
systematically;  when  one  weeps  all 
follow,  and  the  most  distinguished 
person  present  wipes  the  eyes  of  the 
chief  mourner.  Tne  anqehoh^  or  spiri- 
tual adviser  of  the  tnbe,  may  pre- 
scribe to  a  bereaved  husband  to  ab- 
stain from  walrus-hunting  for  a  vear, 
as  an  expression  of  grief;  or  that  he  be 
denied  some  dainty  article  of  food,  or 
be  forbidden  to  wear  his  nesaak  or 
hood  upon  his  head.  While  the  in- 
terment under  a  cairn  of  stones,  is 
taking  place^  all  of  which  a  husband 

Eiles  upon  his  wife,  a  blubber-lamp  is 
ept  burning  without  the  hut  Wnen 
the  interment  is  completed,  all  the 
parties  meet  for  a  good  ciy.  The 
Dride  is  usually  still  carried  oflf  by 
force  amongst  those  Esquimaux  who 
have  not  been  affected  by  Christianity: 
the  rape  of  the  Sabinee  beinff  enacted 
on  a  small  scale,  and,  it  is  whispered, 
with  the  understood  consent  in  most 
cases  of  the  ravished  party.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  follows  at  the 
convenience  of  the  affianced.  In  the 
communications  of  those  uncivilised 
people  with  strangers,  they  dexte- 
rously pilfer  everything  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  their  morality  in  the 
matter  of  picldng  and  stealing  being 
more  al±i  to  the  Lvcurean  than  the 
Mosaic  code:  but  let  them  be  once 
bound  by  solemn  mutual  obli^tions, 
and  no  persons  can  more  rindly  re- 
n)ect  the  rights  of  tneum  and  tuum. 
In  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
they^  scarcely  know  any  such  thing 
as  mdividual  possessions.  When  the 
food  of  one  village  or  family  fails,  the 
sufferers  migrate  to  the  next  place 
where  supplies  are  to  be  obtained,  and 
are  permitted  to  share  the  provision 
of  their  hosts  as  lon^  as  it  lasts,  without 
even  the  thou^^ht  of  remuneration,  or 
foresight  a^inst  famine.  A  veipr 
hardy  and  simple  people,  these  Esqui- 
maux possess  the  virtues,  no  less  than 
the  vices,  of  uncivilised  bein^  Their 
patient  endurance  of  ill,  their  untiring 
mdustry  in  the  huntine  season,  their 
hardy  encounter  with  the  severitjr  of 
their  climate,  their  scanty  provision, 
and  the  narrow  margin  of  eigoyment 


in  life  accorded  them,  commend  tham 
to  our  sympathy  and  re&^ard.  'Hiey, 
too,  are  children  of  the  common 
Father.  God  made  their  dismal  coun- 
trv,  and  made  its  inhabitants  wiUi  an 
adaptation  for  their  home.  He  looks 
down  upon  these  with  love,  and  sent 
them  the  message  of  his  mercy  by 
apostolic  men,  some  century  ago,  and 
few  there  be  who  have  not  heutl  the 
gospel  of  salvatioiL  and  been  softened 
by  its  kindness,  if  not  impressed  by 
ito  authority.  They  revere  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  they  may^  who  made 
themselves  Esquimaux  m  all  but 
moral  habits,  to  promote  their  welfare; 
devoted  men — tne  first  to  fully  carry 
out  the  divine  principle  of  ftiul,  *I 
became  all  thin^  to  all  men,  if  by 
any  means  I  might  save  some.'  If 
Christianity  had  no  higher  attestation 
of  the  power  of  the  cross — no  'faith- 
fill  unto  death' — no  witness^  unto 
blood  — no  martjrrs  of  the  Lamb, 
the  Moravian  ana  Lutheran  Mission- 
aries to  the  coast  of  Greenland  were 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  commend 
it  to  universal  acceptation,  as  the 
most  self-denying,  beneficent,  and 
godlike  of  the  institutions  of  the 
world.  No  words  are  sufficient  for 
their  praise. 

Here  ends  our  chronicle  of  the  hi^is 
and  mishaps  of  the  Arctic  enterprise 
undertaken  bv  Br  Kane — aman  singn- 
larly  fitted,  by  his  scientific  acquire- 
ments, professional  enthusiasm,  and 
moral  nature,  to  lead  an  expedition  <^ 
the  kind.  Though  himself  delicate, 
rheumatic,  and  afi'ected  with  the  scurvy 
prevalent  amonest  his  crew,  he  never 
nagged  or  failed— never  shrank  from 
exposure  to  climate  or  risk  of  life — never 
timi  of  his  harassing  and  oppressive 
labours,  when  the  nursing,  doctormg^ 
feeding  of  all  his  helplessmates  fell  upon 
his  unaided  services  entirely.  He  was 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  adventure. 
His  mterpositions  were  opportune,  his 
succour  efficient.  The  evangelist  of 
the  expedition,  he  drew  his  sinking 
crew  out  of  the  mire  and  mia^  of 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  The  toils  of 
Hercules  were  nothing  to  his.  The 
Augean  stable  of  the  cabin,  eighte^ 
feet  bv  eighteen,  where  seventeen  men 
lodged,  ate,  and  slept  during  five  weary 
months  of  darkness,  amid  tne  grime  of 
smoking  lamps,  the  steams  of  an  of- 
fensive cookery,  and  the  abonodnations 
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<if  an  hosmtal,  he  literally  cleansed 
daily;  the  Hydra  heads  of  insubordinar 
tion  and  discontent  he  cut  off  with 
Hnsparing  hand;  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Ant»u8  of  famine,  the  N^mean 
lion  of  climate,  he  overcame  both;  and 
tiie  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
home,  civilifiation,  and  comfort,  he  put 
once  more  in  possession  of  his  men,  by 
slaying  the  dragon  that  lay  in  the  way 
of  their  return.  Had  Br  Kane  lived 
in  classical  times,  he  would  have  been 
the  Xenophon  of  the  ^Anabasis.'  No 
Ascan  mystery  was  harder  to  solve — 
no  Grecian  snore  more  difficult  to 
reach,  by  men  few  and  sorely  beset, 
than  how  his  feeble  handful  shcmld  ever 


reach  shelter  in  the  abodes  of  civilised 
men,  from  the  midst  of  a  region  un- 
friendly to  life  and  health,  where  food 
was  scanty,  navigation  impossible, 
and  railways  and  Macadam  unknown. 
But  Ood  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  by  means  of  the  ingenuity, 
forethought,  incessant  toil,  anaunflag- 
ing  industry  of  one  man,  save  the  dy- 
ing to  life,  and  the  ezue  to  home. 
An  this  is  recorded  in  the  most 
straightforward,  unostentatious,  and 
interesting  way  in  the  late  falas !  that 
we  should  have  to  sajr  it)  Doctor's 
noble  book.  No  memorial  will  so  fitly 
enshrine  his  fame:  Si  numumentum 
quaerU,  peslegs. 


WHICH? 

KDDIBS  BOUND  THB  BBCTOET. 

CHAPTBB  VI.— A  DOMESTIC  PIELD-DAY. 

*  Fools  are  my  theme,  lei  satire  be  my  song.' — Btbon. 
*  In  Britain  we  are  too  i^  to  designate  by  the  general  term  "  society,**  the  paiiieular  dasa.  daan, 
«r  clique  in  which  we  move ;  and  it  cannot  be  d^ed  that  we  too  often  take  odd  provincial  nabits 
of  our  own  invention  for  Um  broad  current  manners  of  the  world.'— &b  Frajtcu  H&a>. 

her  to  order,  saying  there  never  was 
a  bank  in  a  village;  consequentlv,  on 
such  good  authoritv  as  a  banker's  lady. 
Landens  stands  allowed  and  confessed 
a  town.  Not  having  the  fear  of  Mrs 
Simpson  before  our  eyes,  it  must  be 
confessed  the  name  is  applied  or  mis- 
appliecL  as  the  ease  may  oe,  frequ^Uy 
in  the  following  pages;  but,  as  this  is 
not  the  only  error  to  be  found  in  them, 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  them 
all  inaiscriminately,  wherever  met 
with.  *  Mistakes,'  says  the  sage  lind- 
ley  Murray,  *  will  occur  in  the  best  re- 
gmated  families,'  and  writers  are  no- 
thing more  than  mortals. 

Altogether,  Landens  was  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  a  country  town.  Thare 
were  one  or  two  small  streets  that 
branched  off  the  main  one^in  which 
stood  Mrs  Jones'  house.  This  main 
street  was  long  and  wide,  with  great 
irregularity  in  the  buildings.  Here  a 
tall,  old-fashioned  dwelling-house,  with 
narrow  windows,  and  steps  up  *  while 
next  to  it  would  be  a  new  and  hand- 
some shop,  two  storeys  of  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  its  neighbour's  three 
—it  may  be,  also,  with  fine  i^te-ghus 


It  was  Thursday— the  great,  momen- 
tous Thursday,  on  the  evening  of  which 
Mrs  Jones  was  to  be  'at  home'  to  some 
forty  or  fifty  people,  or  thereabouts. 
Landens  was  a  thickly-populated 
neighbourhood,  and  no  people  liked 
social  meetingsbetter  than  aid  those 
of  that  ilk.  What  a  sensation  there 
was  that  morning  in  the  village! 
Eveiy  one  was  so  much  interested 
in  the  preparations,  because  they  were 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
the  ordinary  tea-parties  in  Landeris, 
whwe  you  carried  your  work,  and  your 
maid  went  before  with  a  lantern,  and 
old  ladies  brought  white  caps  in  paper 
hags.  This  was  to  be  something  far 
before  common  eventa  Every  one, 
^  and  near,  was  asked,  instead  of 
merely  a  select  few^  and  a  sumptuous 
ropperwas  spread  m  the  dining-room, 
in  lieu  of  the  usual  tray ^  with  the  Ws- 
cuits,  almonds,  and  raisins,  and  wine- 
and-water  of  the  general  tea-parties. 
The  word  village  has  been  inappro- 
PJ»tcly  made  use  of  above.  Frances 
Wyndham  once  inadvertently  applied 
*5®^rm  to  Landeris  in  the  presence 
<«  Mrs  Simpson,  who  at  once  called 
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windows,  of  which  LaDderis  boasted 
one  or  two.  These  shops  were  not  bad 
either:  there  were  no  necessaries  of 
Itfe,  to  say  nothing  of  manv  luxuries, 
that  could  not  be  procured  in  them; 
for  Landeris  lay  too  far  from  any 
larg^e  town  to  make  the  shopkeepers 
timid  of  incurring  failure  by  laying  in 
abundant  and  freauent  stores.  Perio- 
dicals, too.  could  De  had;  and  if  you 
could  not  Duy  at  once  every  article  of 
furniture  tiiat  would  plainly  and  com- 
fortably fit  up  a  house,  there  were 
places  where  you  could  order  most  of 
the  ususd  requisites,  as  far  as  tables, 
chairs,  sofas,  beds,  &c.,  would  go  in 
completing  your  design. 

Of  all  these  shops,  however,  none 
held  the  same  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  population  as 
did  one  kept  by  three  sisters— 'the 
Miss  Manlys.'  There  was  scarcely 
an  article  required  for  ladies*  attire 
that  could  not  be  supplied  at  Manlys'. 
A  dress  cotdd  be  bought,  and  one  could 
be  made;  for  one  sister  superintended 
the  dressmaking  department,  one  the 
miUinerv :  the  eldest  one,  Miss  Lavinia, 
presided  over  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  of  fashion,  commonly  called 
the  shop — passing  the  visiters  up- 
stairSj  where  they  were  received  by 
the  sister  in  whose  department  their 
business  might  lie.  Miss  Manly  went 
twicea-year  to  London  for  the  fashions. 
Miss  CJooper,  a  lady  who  discoimte- 
nanced  a  love  of  dress  and  modesy 
always  asserted  the  new  goods  came 
from  Manchester;  but  that  was  too 
absurd  an  idea  to  be  for  one  instant 
credited.  Of  course  they  were  from 
London,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
monthly  'World  of  Fashion'  alwavs 
came  direct  from  Paris,  where  the 
printers  are  so  very  obliging  as  to 
print  it  all  in  English,  for  the  sole 
oenefit  of  the  dressmakers  and  mil- 
liners in  rural  England.  That  was 
another  advantage  the  Miss  Manlys 
afforded  Landeris;  they  took  in  what 
went  idways  by  the  sobriquet  of  'the 
Ma^izine,'  being  the  out  par  excellence^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  dry  perio- 
dical then  in  vogue.  It  was  an  event 
when  this  book  arrived.  As  the  re- 
viewers say,  it  was  '  the  book  of  the 
month,'  as  was  amply  testified  by  the 
stream  of  visiters  tnat  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  shop  aU  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  in  order  to 


have  a  look  at  its  contents.  Many 
were  the  consultations  held  with  Mias 
Lavinia  Manly,  as  to  'whether  my 
blue  silk,  if  sdtered,  would  make  up 
so!'  or,  'whether  she  thou^t  just 
such  roses  would  suit  my  crinoline 
bonnet !'  From  all  this,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  spinster  sisterhood  were 
no  unimportant  individuals  in  the 
town.  Nor  were  they,  in  truth;  bo 
much  so,  that  not  the  most  trivial 
matter  occurred  in  Landeris,  but,  be- 
fore it  had  transpired  half-an-hour,  the 
Manlys  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
whole  particulars.  They  had  one 
never-failing  channel  for  obtaining 
information:  Mrs  Gr^pBon,  the  post- 
mistress, was  their  aunt,  and  always 
let  them  know  who  got  letters  and 
who  posted  answers — a  civility  which 
made  the  Manlys  prize  their  dear 
aunt's  society  very  much  indeed. 
The  Miss  Manlys'  ciistomers  were  also 
beneficent  in  their  wajr,  and  lived  close 
to  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  othos 
as  they  would  wish  done  by  them- 
selves: in  the  words  of  Yousden's 
well-known  ballad, 

*I  had  not  much  to  give  her,  bat  whst  I 
got  I  gave;* 

and  it  was  wonderful  how  eadi  drop 
swelled  the  ocean  of  scandal 

As  things  went,  and  seeing  that  Uie 
Manlys  lived  exactly  oppodte  Mrs 
Jones,  it  can  easily  be  supposed  how 
well  acquainted  the  former  would  be 
with  all  the  preparations  for  the  re- 
union of  this  lliursday.  From  an 
early  hour  in  the  day,  Miias  Manly,  her 
two  sisters,  and  the  five  apprentices, 
had  kept  close  watch  upon  aU  the 
movements  of  their  opposite  nei^- 
bour— pursuing  knowled^  under  diffi- 
culties, for  there  were  still  several 
dresses,  intended  for  that  evening's 
wear,  not  yet  completed. 

No  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
such  a  place  as  the  one  here  called 
Landeris,  could  ima^ne  the  petty 
incidents  which  will  interest  people, 
even  in  the  simple  matter  of  givine  a 
party:  the  whipping  of  the  cream,  uie 
clearing  of  the  jelly,  the  fitting  of  the 
tables,  the  ornamenting  of  the  dishes 
— all  these  petty  matters  are  a  source 
of  profound  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Then  the  mys- 
terious look  of  the  dining-room  win- 
dows, with  the  closed  blinds,  suggest- 
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mg  dreamy  conceptions  of  epemies 
and  frosted  citadels,  trifles  and  bon- 
bon crackers,  with  all  the  usual  etce- 
teras of  lijjjhts,  company,  and  conver- 
sation !  Though  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable Miss  Manly  and  her  apprentices 
could  fuller  realise  all  this,  moying  as 
they  did  in  a  different  sphere,  still 
there  was  excitement  enough  to  be 
obtained  from  any  trifling  incidents 
that  did  occur  to  minister  to  their  love 
of  observation.  Sometimes  the  hall- 
door  opened,  and  a  servant  came  out; 
then  Miss  Matilda  Jones,  in  her  an- 
xiety for  the  servant's  return,  would 
jerk  aside  the  blind  of  the  window 
and  peep  out,  quite  forgetting  that, 
though  her  ringlets  might  flow  grace- 
fully some  hours  hence,  they  were  then 
in  captivity;  but  much  allowance  must 
be  made  for  any  one  who  undertakes 
but  seldom,  on  such  a  magnificent 
scale,  an  evening  partv.  ^ 

Poor  people,  all  this*  trouble  and 
display  was  intended  to  strike  awe 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Wyndhams,  and 
impress  them  with  a  wondrous  idea 
of  'our  family,'  while  they,  simple 
souls,  were  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  and  spending  their  dav, 
leadins,  working,  drawing,  and  walk- 
ing, wholly  unconscious  of  the  sen- 
sation whidi  such  an  everyday  act  as 
accepting  an  invitation  *to  tea'  had 
made,  and  was  still  to  make,  amongst 
'p^Mt's  new  parishioners.'  And  thev 
met  at  a  country  dinner-hour,  witn 
scarcely  more  than  a  passing  thought 
riven  to  the  siege  they  were  to  stand 
uom  the  united  artillery  of  about  forty 
people,  all  comparative  strangers— 
without  the  smallest  idea  that  they 
were  (to  follow  up  the  military  meti^ 
phor)  to  be  so  *put  through  their  fao- 


Mjr  dear,'  said  Dr  Wypdham  to 
his  wife,  *I  have  been  thinking  all  day 
of  the  great  difference  one  perceives  in 
the  taste  and  manners,  as  well  as  the 
pursuits  and  ideas,  of  people  in  alaige 
town,  such  as  we,  for  instanoR  have 
lived  in,  from  those  of  such  a  place  as 
this.  How  the  minds  of  the  jpeople 
here  are  absorbed  by  the>most  loolish 
trifles;  and  how  very  little  interest 
they  will  take  in  anything  they  are 
not  immediately  concerned  in.  1  de- 
clare I  have  met  so  many  minds  since  I 
came  here  exactly  the  wze  of  the  place, 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  grow  larger.' 


'  I  am  sure  not,  papa,'  said  Margaret, 
*  for  Frances  and  1  have  been  observing 
lately,  that  here,  the  older  people  grow, 
the  more  contracted  their  ideas  be- 
come. There  is  old  Mr  Rolleston. 
Mrs  Simpson's  father;  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  nolds  as  an  indisputable  doc- 
trine, that  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
any  market  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  purchase  for  anv  price  such  provi- 
sions as  can  be  had  here,  and  that  the 
sun  never  rose  on  su(m  an  earthly 
paradise.  To  hear  him  talking,  one 
would  suppose  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  unfortunate  backwoods- 
men, and  the  people  here  the  most 
civilised  of  Europeans  in  comparison 
—that  Landeris  combines  the  oeauty 
of  Eden  with  the  gentility  of  Bekravia, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  Covent 
Grardeu  Market' 

'Indeed,'  said  Mrs  Wyndham,  *I 
find  it  very  inconvenient  to  get  what 
I  require  here;  so  different  from  Ouse- 
ly:  and  there  is  such  a  monopolv  of 
sale,  a  stranger  has  no  chance  what- 
ever. That,  my  dear,  is  my  opinion 
of  Landeris  and  its  market' 

*0h,'  said  the  doctor,  in  a  most 
contented  voice,  'I  never  thought 
about  the  markets  or  housekeepmg 
at  all;  that  is  your  province.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  inordinate  love  of 
talking  of  their  neighbours,  which  I 
find  in  every  class  of  society.  Now, 
for  example,  this  momins,  when  I  was 
getting  mv  letters  at  tne  post-office 
window,  Mrs  Gregson  popped  her  head 
out  of  the  aperture,  sayine.  in  the 
blandest  tones  imaginable,  "Your  let- 
tersjvour  reverence." ' 

*That  is  not  a  high  crime,  I  hopef 
said  Frances. 

'No,  Miss  Frances,'  said  her  father, 
'nor  did  I  say  it  was;  but  hear  me 
out  She  went  on  to  say:  "Some  for 
your  young  ladies,  too,  sir;  what  a 
many  they  do  get,  to  be  sure.  I  have 
one,  sometimes,  indeed,  two  or  three 
of  a  morning  for  theuL  I  am  becoming 
quite  familiar  with  the  Ousely  post- 
mark. I  have  no  doubt  they  are  great 
favourites  where  you  came  from;  for, 
even  in  so  short  a  time  as  you  have 
been  here,  every  one  is  quite  in  love 
with  them,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
hear  such  praises  of  them;  and  all  our 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  so  pleased 
to  think  they  will  meet  you,  and  tiienL 
and  your  good  lady,  this  evening!^ 
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Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  for- 
gotten Miss  Jones  and  her  tea  invi- 
tEition  for  this  evenine,  so  I  looked 
rather  foolish,  and  said,  *^iVTiere  ?  How? 
What  ?"— "Miss  Jones,"  she  said,  with 
a  look  of  amazement  at  me,  which  re- 
called my  wandering  senses,  and  gave 
me  just  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
say,  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs 
Greraon:  I  did  not  understand  you 
at  first  True  enough,  for  I  could 
not  think  what  the  woman  was  driv- 
ing at:  "all  right,  oh  yes,  certainly;" 
which  satisfied  her  evidently,  for  she 
went  on  to  such  a  description  of  the 
company  and  etceteras,  that  I  came 
away  quite  bewildered.  I  never  did 
hear  such  a  gossiping  tongue;  and  how 
fast  it  runs  on  too ! 

*But^  papa>'  said  Margaret,  *you 
are  quite  mistaken  about  company; 
for  we  were  only  a^ked  to  spend  a 
sociable  evening  with  an  infirm  old 
lady,  who  never  leaves  her  own  house.' 

*  All  I  can  say,  my  dear,  i&  that  I 
was  informed  vour  infirm  old  lady  has 
asked  about  fift^  other  people  to  spend  * 
a  sociable  evening;  really  my  infor- 
mant seemed  so  conversant  with  the 
whole  matter,  I  would  not  doubt  her 
word  for  one  moment* 

*And  prav,  Franklin,*  said  Mrs 
Wjmdham,  why  did  you  keep  all 
this  intelligence  to  vourself  for  so 
many  hours?  I  do  think  vou  might 
have  told  us  all  a  great  deal  sooner.' 

*  There  is  no  harm  done,  my  dear, 
at  all— it  will  make  no  diiSerence  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  ^We 
will  go  a  little  later:  I  think  it  would 
be  better.  Oh !  you  need  not  be  afraid; 
I  will  be  home  in  good  time.' 

'Men,'  said  Mra  Wyndham,  *are 
sometimes  enough  to  drive  one  dis- 
tracted. Now,  Franklin,  do  you  sup- 
pose it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
girls,  or  me,  whether  we  go  suitably 
dressed  or  not?  Mai7;;aret  and  Fran- 
ces, what  do  you  intend  to  wear?' 

'The  blue  dresses,  mamma^  we  had 
on  the  night  before  we  left  Ousely; 
indeed,  the  extra  boxes  are  still  un- 
opened in  the  trunk-room,  and  these 
dresses  were  the  easiest  to  get  at' 

'They  are  too  undress,'  said  Mrs 
Wyndham;  '  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
well  you  diould  be  so  under-dressed 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  your  first 
eveninghere.  Pray  make  some  altera- 
tion,   lieally,  my  dear,  you  should 


have  more  renurd  for  your  dau^ters* 
appearance.  You  should  have  told 
me  in  the  morning.' 

'  Well,  Elizabeth,  it  cannot  be  helped 
this  time.  How  could  I  be  expected 
to  know  Mrs  Qregson's  gossip  would 
be  of  the  slightest  importance  to  any 
one  of  you?  I  am  sure  it  was  venr 
well  I  thought  of  telling  you  at  alL 
I  was  so  tired  of  her.  Did  you  see 
mypaper-knife  anywhere?' 

Tnere  was  no  use  in  talking  to  ha 
husband  any  more,  so  Mrs  Wyndham 
hurried  up-stairs  after  her  daughters, 
loudly  lamenting,  as  she  went,  the 
obtuseness  of  men  in  general,  and  one 
in  particular  on  some  points;  but,  at 
her  only  audience  was  the  bannisters, 
and  they  very  discreetly,  with  a  pru- 
dence many  might  imitate  to  uieir 
advantage,  railed  not  again,  her  dis- 
sertation soon  came  to  an  end,  and 
she  joined  her  daughters,  to  consult 
abouf  the  plaiting  of  hair  and  putting 
on  of  apparel  for  the  coming  party. 

The  evening  came,  the  cnaise  was 
brought  only  with  this  differraice, 
that  it  did  dnve  up  to  the  docH:  both  at 
starting  and  arrivmg,  and  our  friends 
ascended  Mrs  Jones  stairs,  not  so 
much  perturbed  as  might  Imve  been 
expected,  considering  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion.  But  alas!  for  hunuui 
nature,  which  is  much  the  same  in 
these  days  as  in  those  of  Shakspere, 
for  very  likely,  had  Hamlet  not  seen 
his  father's  ghost,  he  might  have  be- 
come a  very  rational  member  of  so- 
ciety; but  once  having  had  a  peep 
beyond  the  veil,  there  was  no  escape 
— the  probable  consequences  ensned. 
The  Wyndhams  not  knowing,  and  in- 
deed caring  but  little  as  to  those  they 
were  to  meet,  or  what  was  thought  of 
them,  found  their  ignorance  bliss,  and 
went  boldly  forward,  not  quailing  in 
the  least,  when  the  footman  announced, 
in  a  stentorian  tone,  'Dr  and  Mra 
Wyndham;  the  Misses  Wyndham.' 

Conversation  was  at  its  full  tide 
when  the  door  was  opened,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  sud- 
den ebb  was  as  nreat  in  proporticm, 
and  the  thousand  lances  at  Iviy  were 
trifles  in  comparison  to  the  gluices 
levelled  at  them  simultaneous^  from 
anteroom  and  drawing-room,  crowded 
with  people,  who  were  disposed  on 
chairs,  ottomans,  and  sofas,  with  an 
ingenuity  quite  wonderful  There  woe 
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old  people  and  young  people,  small 
people  and  creat  people,  in  evei^^  sense 
of  the  word;  blondes  and  brunettes; 
people  with  every  style  of  nose — 
Roman,  Grecian,  and  Celeste  (which 
every  well-educated  person  knows  is 
the  proper  name  to  apply  where  that 
organ  has  a  little  upwara  inclination 
—in  fact,  where  retrousse  was  for- 
merly in  vojgue);  there  were  bachelors 
and  benedicts;  sporting  characters 
(also  in  every  sense)  and  spooneys; 
fanners  who  could  flirt,  and  farmers 
who  cotdd  not  attempt  such  a  thing; 
juvenile  young  ladies,  and  not  a  few 
*en  ete*  juveniles — among  the  latt^ 
class  not  the  least  conspicuous  being 
the  daughters  of  the  hostess,  who  flut- 
tered in  a  light  and  airy  manner  from 
gentleman  to  lady,  and  from  lady  to 
gentleman — ^here  a  compliment,  there 
a  quiz.  Now  they  put  some  forward, 
one  back'  again  they  are  brinsing 
some  backward,  one  forward,  wltti  a 
tact  certainly  most  charming  to  be- 
hold. They  believed  themselves  still 
in  the  golden  age,  when  a  gossamer 
fabric  in  their  evening  dresses  kept 
them  on  the  first  bend  of  a  certain 
stream  caUed  *Time,*  of  which  the 
next  turn  is  styled  *  OW  Maidenland.' 

Scattered  over  the  tables  through- 
out the  room  were  numerous  articles 
of  bijouterie  and  vertu,  each  designed 
in  turn  to  contribute  something  to  the 
delectation  of  their  guests— statuettes, 
miniatures,  perfume  bottles^  annuals, 
hooks  of  beauty,  books  or  scenery, 
hooks  of  poetry,  old  china,  new  flower- 
mats,  and  card-baskets.  These  latter 
were  of  a  peculiar  construction,  inas- 
much as  they  always  kept  turned  up 
to  the  world's  admiring  gaze  what  we 
shall  term  here  *the  court  cards:'  for 
did  not  Lady  Emma  Clare's  faded 
ticket  overtop  plain  Mrs  Whittle- 
field's,  though,  heaven  knows,  the  lat- 
ter lady  must  have  left  some  dozen  or 
two  since  the  advent  of  this  poor,  soli- 
tary, yellow  denizen  of  Clare  Abbey. 
And  did  not  'Sir  Stephen  Norris* 
stand  vauntingly  on  the  diminutive 

1  of  »Dr  Pricer  It  is  ever  in  the 
JoM  as  in  this  case:  *put  the  best 
toot  foremost,  old  fellowj*  and  so  the 
Joneses  certainly  did.    Did  I  name 

an  album  on  any  table?  I  think  not; 
at  any  rate  I  will  make  sure,  and  de- 
mote a  few  sentences  to  this  album 

aforesaid    hi  the  mthe  '  hibltoMque 


Jones,'  there  was  no  book  so  valued, 
no  boiok  so  handled,  no  book  so  de- 
scanted on  as  this.  You  had  merely 
to  glance  at  the  binding,  and  it  would 
be  sure  to  call  forth  from  its  enthu- 
siastic owners  a  detail  of  its  many 
wonders,  of  which  not  the  least  was, 
that  a  great  many  more  than  half  of 
the  drawings  done  on  its  delicately- 
tinted  leaves  were  the  productions  of 
military  men.  Why  the  listener  did 
not  at  once  drop  down  insensible  at 
the  feet  of  the  narrator,  on  being  so 
suddenly  burdened  with  such  astound- 
ing intelligence  is  more  than  I  can 
teU.  But  tnen  I  may  be  perhaps  natu- 
rally a  little  obtuse;  for,  besides  that 
I  cannot  see  in  what  lay  the  amaze- 
ment at  the  performance  of  such  a 
very  commonplace  politeness,  it  may 
be  that  ofi&cers  are  not  generally  mucn 
given  to  the  fine  arts.  The  wonder, 
therefore,  ndght  be  that  they  ever  did 
anything  half  so  clever,  it  being  a 
well-known  and  long-established  hct 
— indeed,  so  antique  that  it  noif 
amounts  to  a  truism — that  'good  for 
nothing  else  is  just  fit  for  the  army.' 
But.  as  a  number  of  them  showed  very 
good  blood  indeed  in  the  Crimea,  I 
shall  for  their  sakes  pass  over  their 
companions-in-arms  wno  have  no  good 
blood  to  show,  sparing  them  any 
animadversions  in  this  diapter.  Let 
those  who  can  only  draw  a  cedar-wood 
sword,  thank  those  who  were  able  to 
draw  a  few  inches  of  cold  steel  before 
breakfast  at  Inkermann. 

At  page  twenty  the  album  is  sure  to 
open,  and  there  is  portrayed  the  fair 
Matilda,  in  flowing  scarf  and  ringlets, 
looking  very  much  as  she  does  this 
evening,  with  the  very  strikingly  ori- 

rd  and  brilliant  words  beneath,  Td 
a  butterfly.'  Why  she  preferred 
this  excessively  aerial  state  of  exist- 
ence, the  artist  had  failed  to  narrate; 
but  a  very  short  acquaintance  wiUi 
her  wotdd  go  far  tonwds  convincing 
a  stranger  that  she  was  more  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint  in  her  creed,  as  there 
was  little  doubt  she  would  object 
strongly  to  support  so  interesting  a 
character,  provided  she  must  first  as- 
sume the  chrysalis  fonn.  'Turn  the 
leafy  and  you  will  see,'  as  Madame 
Hoffman  says,  in  that  matchless  child's 
book,  *The  Struwelpeter^'  the  delight 
of  every  nursery  where  it  has  admit- 
tance—on this  page  is  mscribed,  -A 
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Free  Translation  of  'Di  Tanti  Pal- 
pitti,'  hy  Captain  Fitzwonder;  hum- 
Dly  inscribed  to  Miss  Ann  Jones*— a 
wretched  set  of  lines,  that  wotdd  dis- 
grace a  penny  valentine.  And  on  the  op- 
posite page  were  written,  in  a  cramped 
schoolboy  hand,  *The  Eecollections  of 
Ensign  Walters.  Lines  written  after 
waltzing  with  Miss  Matilda  Jones,  on 
the  evening;  of  the  day  on  which  Her 
Most  Gracious  Miyesty  Queen  Victo- 
ria commenced  her  happy  reign,  June 
2a  1837.'  That  was  an  old  story. 
When  that  same  sovereign's  eldest 
daughter  was  old  enough  for  her 
parents  to  plan  an  alliance  for  her, 
not  a  few  years  had  passed  over  other 
heads  as  well  as  queenly  ones.  Yet 
Ann  or  Matilda,  whichever  was  pre- 
sent, always  explained  by  saying. 
'We  were  but  children  then,  and 
thought  to  be  at  a  party  with  an  officer 
at  it;  a  great  event  during  our  school 
vacations,' 

Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  looked 
on  a  partv  as  if  it  were  the  shelves  of 
a  bookseller^s  shop?  If  they  have  not, 
I  will  put  them  into  the  way  of  doing 
it,  and  depend  upon  it,  the  dullest  as- 
sembly wiU  yield  subject-matter  for 
speculation.  Every  person  is  like  some 
piarticular  style  of  book,  in  character, 
ideas,  or  conversation.  There  is  the 
young  lady,  who  is  a  circulating  lib- 
rary novel  in  three  volumes,  with 
marriage  at  the  last  chapter;  and  she 
looks  forward  to  this  as  the  end  of  aH 
her  wadings  through  previous  volumes 
or  years.  There  are  ladies  who  are 
more  cookery-books,  with  no  ideas 
beyond  the  domestic  mhiage.  There 
are  gentlemen  who  are  farming  jour- 
nals. There  are  old  maids  who  are 
Hannah  More's  tracts;  and  there  are 
some  old  maids  who  are  a  provincial 
newspaper  and  Mrs  Warren's  fitting- 
book.  There  are  mothera,  like  1^ 
Simpson,  who  are  spelling-books,  and 
date-booJu,  and  catechisms  on  common 
things.  There  are  divines  of  man^ 
kinds — there  are  some  books  of  homi- 
lies; there  are  some  books  of  classics; 
there  are  aome  books  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  (I  wonder  what  some  of 
the  fathers  would  think,  if  they  knew 
a  few  of  their  sons  that  I  know),  and 
there  are  a  great  many  good,  honest 
Tilmm's  Progresses,'  moving  onwards 
on  their  pilgrimage. 
'Jones  book-shop' was  well  stocked 


to-night;  and  whilst  our  young  Mends 
that  we  brought  here  are  diatting  to 
their  neighbours,  we  shall  cut  a  few 
leaves  for  ourselves,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment 

Mr  Cooper  is  here:  the  girls  were 
both  acQuainted  with  nim  now,  and  he 
is  introducing  to  them  his  curate,  Mr 
King.  I  cannot  better  desmbe  Mr 
King  than  by  saying  he  was  a  'Sunny 
Memory,'  h  la  Mrs  Stowe— the  creat 
aim  of  his  conversation  being  to  snow, 
first,  how  much  he  had  travelled, 
secondly,  how  much  he  had  read;  and 
thirdly,  how  much  he  had  been  received; 
so  you  may  rest  assured  he  was  'tire- 
some,' and  had,  like  the  good  lady  I 
spoke  of,  rather  too  many  encores  of 
vwirrnhne,  and^f  disais,a,iidjepeniait. 

There  were  Mr  and  Mrs  Whittle- 
field  and  a  few  daughters,  some  quite 
grown  up,  and  some  nearly  so— ^wd, 
amiable,  ladylike,  well-disposed  young 
ladies— all  pretty  stout,  round-shoul- 
dered, red-and-white-complexioned, 
fair-haired  girls,  without  veiy  strong 
ideas  on  any  subject,  except  that  'Eng- 
land was  the  finest  country  in  the 
world;'  a  fact  which  their  father,  in 
the  usual  downright  John  BulliBh  way, 
proclaimed  everv  mominc  of  his  life 
when  he  hung  the  broadsheet  of  the 
'Times'  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  to 
repose  in  solemn  state  until  he  had 
breakfasted.  He  hated  foreignere, 
and  eschewed  their  company  as  he 
would  a  plague-doctor,  vowing  every 
one  he  met  was  a  Jesuite  in  disguise. 
He  was  a  good-natured,  burly,  English 
country  gentleman,  thought  his  wife 
a  pattern  for  all  the  wives  in  the 
country,  a  compound  of  fdl  female 
virtues,  domestic  economy  included; 
loved  his  daughters  all  equally  well, 
taking  no  small  pride  in  their  red  fat 
cheel^  looking  on  them  as  speciineiii 
of  successful  bringing  up;  treated  them 
as  if  they  were  all  still  children,  and 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as 
their  ever  marrying  and  superintend- 
ing a  home  of  their  own.  He  to^ 
the  world  what  is  usually  termed 
'easy:'  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  taldnff 
all  pleasure  in  the  goods  the  sods  had 
provided  him — land,  wife,  children  in- 
clusive; and  grew  fat  from  havmg  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  annoy  him  ex- 
cept the  payment  of  the  national  debt 
This  sometimes  interfered  with  his 
natural  rest,  till  the  effort  of  calcolat- 
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inff  principal  and  interest  without  the 
aid  of  a  pencil  and  paper,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  (for  the  sum  proved  at 
times  a  lon^  one,  and  mental  arith- 
metic had  not  been  comprised  in  his 
stodies),  at  last  made  all  the  organs  of 
number,  weight,  ooncentiation,  &c., 
fairly  run  each  other  down,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  sleep. 

His  £uighter8  were  young  laaies, 
according  to  our  previous  arrange- 
ment, who  m^ht  be  termed  *tne 
Church  OatechisnL*  They  did  their 
duty  to  their  neighbours,  and  in  that 
state  of  life,  &c.  &c.,  were  seldom 
known  toslander  anybody— if  they  did, 
it  was  bv  accident;  honoured  their 
father  and  mother,  and  lived  in  PgEice 
and  charity  among  themselves.  They 
had  had  a  good  governess,  a  lady  of 
sound  orthodox  principles,  who  ad- 
ministered a  good  English  education, 
Md  with  whom,  when  th^  grew  a 
little,  they  read  Numa  Pompilius, 
Telemaque,  and  Oorinne,  which  were 
succeeded  by  Mie  Prigione  and  Me- 
tastasia  After  this,  they  were  con- 
sidered fit  for  a  finishing  seminary  at 
Clifton,  and  transmittea  there  for  two 
years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
returned  home  to  take  their  position 
in  society;  though,  as  to  ^bnnging 
out,'  as  the  term  is,  they  were  never 
in,  for  their  good-natured  father  had 
always  insisted  on  their  being  per- 
mitted to  accompany  father  and  mother 
to  a  friend's  house,  whenever  they 
themselves  might  happen  to  be  going 
to  spend  an  evening.  So  from  their 
earhest  years  it  had  been  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  the  Whittlefield  family- 
coach  deposit  a  half-dozen  people  at 
your  door,  when^  in  the  innocence  of 
your  heart,  you  had  only  expected  two. 
As  to  the  dresses  of  these  girls,  they 
were  never  exactly  in  the  fashion,  nor 
could  you  say  they  were  exactly  out  of 
it—still,  good  as  their  clothes  might 
be,  they  wanted  *air.*  Their  evening- 
dresses  were  always  white  muslins 
(dean  oertainly,  and  very  neat),  deco- 
rated with  blue  or  pink  sashes,  accord- 
ing as  either  colour  had  come  first  to 
hand;  and  people  were  now  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  style  of  hdl  costume^  that 
no  one  looked  for  any  change;  and  it 
may  bequeetioned  if  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours would  have  recognised  them 
in  any  other  than  what  Miss  Lavinia 
Manly  sweetly  termed  *a  baby  body.' 


Sir  Stephen  Norris  is  rather  a  fa- 
vourite of  mine^  and  this,  I  think, 
entitles  him  to  tne  next  place  on  the 
carpet  He  was  very  tall,  out  not  very 
stout,  and  not  handsome;  so  any  per- 
son who  does  not  like  plain  people, 
especially  gentlemen,  had  much  better 
skip  this  brief  notice  of  him,  and  tidce 
a  tite-drtHe  with  *  Sunny  Memories,' 
who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  m 
a  *  particularly  good-looldng  younff 
man^'  only  for  the  least  possible  curl 
of  his  upper  lip. 

My  fnend  Sur  Stephen  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  what  is  called  'a  shy 
man.'  He  had  the  very  lowest  idea 
possible  of  his  own  merits  in  compa- 
rison with  others  he  met  in  society, 
and  though  he  did  generally  go  to  par- 
ties, he  looked  when  there  so  very  im- 
conafortable,  that  you  would  have  sup- 
posed he  was  heartily  wishinK  himself 
out  of  the  wav.  The  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  was  himself  very 
young,  and  his  brother  quite  an  infant, 
left  their  mother  a  young  and  hand- 
some widow,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  that,  when  she  married  the 
dashing  Mtyor  Westertcm,  she  found 
the  little  boys  a  great  drag  on  her 
comfort— talang  them  with  ner  from 
one  town  to  another.  The  d^culty 
of  educating  them  decided  her  on  leav- 
ing them  with  a  half-brother,  a  bajiker 
in  Lond(m;  and  as  this  man  had  a 
large  family  of  his  own,  the  two  poor 
little  orphans  found  it  their  best  nap- 
piness  to  keep  cloee  together,  and  make 
themselves  as  little  prominent  as  pos- 
sible. That  the  elder  brother  should 
ever  receive  a  baronetcy,  had  never 
filled  a  place  in  these  boys'  ^dreamis; 
and  their  relatives  were  not  more  sur- 
prised than  were  the  lads  themselves, 
to  find  that  two  heirs-at-kw  of  their 
father  s  second  cousin  had  died  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  cousin's 
death.  So  poor,  bashful,  shrinking 
young  Stephen  found  himself  a  person 
of  consequence  quite  suddenly.  Ah ! 
there  was  fuss  enough  about  them 
now;  but  it  was  too  late.  No  ties  of 
affection  bound  them  to  their  relatives ; 
and  I  am  sure  they  were  both  regoiced 
when  their  new  guardians  removed 
them  to  a  public  school  They  could 
not  feel  more  lonely  anywhere  than 
they  had  done  in  that  haJf-dejpendent 
situation  at  their  uncle's.    Tnus  Sir 
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Stephen's  first  act,  on  coming  of  age, 
was  to  take  his  brother  to  five  with 
him  at  Prenderley,  and  they  had 
scarcely  been  a  day  apart  from  that 
time  up  to  the  date  when  our  story 
opens.  Sir  Stephen  was  now  about 
thirty-six;  very  old,  some  will  say, 
and  perhaps,  to  be  a  single  man,  it  is 
a  little  more  than  necessaiy.  He  had 
a  goodly  share  of  information  on  va- 
rious subjects;  he  had  abundance  of 
ffood  sense;  and  though  I  am  writing 
&st  what  should  have  come  first — 
namely,  that  he  had  a  warm,  generous 
heart— that  is  required-  that  I  may 
explain  what  seemingly  may  be  a 
paradox;  for  how  could  he  have  such 
a  heart,  and  still  have  it  all  to  him- 
self ?    But  the  case  was  this: — 

His  ideas  of  female  requisites  were 
rather  Utopian,  and  he  lixed  so  many 
qualities  so  exactly  opposite  to  what 
he  was  himself,  that  it  is  small  won- 
der the  ladies,  who  arranged  their 
tactics  so  as  to  imitate  all  his  pecu- 
liarities, failed  utterly  in  their  object 
Not  that  I  mean  to  say  no  impression 
had  ever  been  made  on  his  stubborn 
heart— far  from  it  More  than  once 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  the 
Rubicon,  but  modesty,  and  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  his  organ  of  self- 
esteem,  caused  him  to  han^  back,  take 
courage,  reconsider  the  thing,  until, 
when  the  time  came  that  he  would 
really  do  it,  it  happened  to  be  too  late : 
the  egg  was  chipped  and  the  bird 
flown,  and  poor  Sir  Stei)hen  returned 
to  Prenderley,  and  to  his  brother,  to 
meditate  on  his  disappointment,  and 
lay  down  a  set  of  nues  for  the  next 
occasion;  which,  as  my  reader  must 
know,  had  been  hitherto  but  badly  ad- 
hered to.  Withal,  he  was  extremely 
fastidious,  and  the  bare  idea  of  a  lady 
meeting  his  attentions  half-way  was 
death  to  all  her  hopea  He  thought 
such  a  proceeding  so  dreadfully  un- 
feminine,  that  it  acted  at  once  as  an 
anti-magnetic,  and  drove  him  to  the 
farthest  extremity  imaginable  from 
the  fair  one  in  question.  Taking  into 
consideration  all  these  little  pecu- 
liarities, it  can  easily  be  seen  what  a 
tedious  affair  his  wooing  had  ever  been 
—how  far  he  was  from  winning,  and 
consequently  from  wearing.  It  was  a 
great  pity,  for  no  man  in  the  whole 
countiy  would  have  made  a  better 
husband,  and  it  was  no  secret  what  a 


brother  he  had  proved.  A  kind  ftiend 
he  had  always  been,  firm,  honest,  last- 
ing, through  all  changes  of  the  wheels 
of  time  and  fortune;  and  there  were 
few  among  his  neighbours  and  ac- 
quaintance who  had  ever  known  what 
trial '  was,  that  did  not  come  to  know, 
when  the  cloud  b^gan  to  roll  away, 
that  they  owed  him  something  for 
light  in  darkness.  Very  many  never 
knew;  concealment  if  possible  was  his 
wont;  and  Mrs  Selwyn  never  guessed 
what  happened,  when  he  was  aeputed 
by  her  famer's  executors  and  creditors 
to  arrange  business  for  them  with  her. 
She  believed  they  had  arranged  to 
present  to  her  her  father's  old  carved 
bookcase  and  its  contents— they  had 
aU  been  ex)nveyed  to  her  house;  little 
did  she  guess  that  Sir  Stephen  had 
begged  those  stem  men  to  offer  this 
little  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  spent  long  years  in  kindness 
and  care  for  their  souls,  and  even  their 
bodies — b^ed  in  vain,  and  at  last, 
when  all  failed,  had  paid  their  demand 
from  his  own  pocket,  knowing  how 
dear  every  cover  was  to  her.  After- 
wards, when  the  daughter  of  their  old 
pastor  sent  her  simple  letter  of  orcr- 
flowing  thanks  to  the  obdurate  cre- 
ditors, the  hardest  among  them  were 
melted,  and  craved  to  be  allowed  to 
contribute  their  share.  But  the  kindl? 
baronet  sent  back  their  money  with 
indignant  scorn,  for  he  knew  shaine 
alone  would  keep  them  silent  It  did 
them  good;  for  when,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  Mr  Selwyn  died,  and  left 
his  widow  lonely  and  poor,  the  boldest 
man  did  not  dare  to  stir  a  volume 
from  its  shelves,  and  the  recoUection 
of  their  former  injustice  sent  many  a 
comfort  to  the  widow's  new  home, 
that  she  could  scarcely  comprehend  or 
account  for. 

Sir  Stephen  was  pleased  with  the 
Wyndhams,  and  he  was  standing  be- 
side Frances,  listening  to  the  remarks 
Br  Price  was  making  to  hen  now  and 
then  throwing  in  a  few  or  his  own. 
The  doctor  had  at  times  an  elegant 
lisp,  which  he  and  a  few  of  his  pa^ 
tients  considered  quite  irresistible; 
and  as  he  had  now  on  what  people 
term  their  *  company  manner,'  he  was 
many  a  time  very  unintelligible. 

*0f  courth,*  he  was  saying,  *Aw 
Wyndham,  you  think  derdthemai 
are  the  pleasthantetht  clath  of  peopw 
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in  the  world  to  athothiate  with.  I 
thoppothe  you  know  a  great  many  of 
themr 

'I  do,'  said  Frances;  'and  just  as  in 
all  other  professions,  a  pleasing  clergy- 
man is  a  very  pleasing  person,  but,  if 
he  is  at  all  below  that,  not  a  pleasing 
person  at  alL" ' 

*  Ah !'  said  the  doctor,  'Mith  Wynd- 
ham,  I  with  I  had  been  one,  inthead 
of  a  doctor;  but  I  wath  too  backward, 
too  modetht;  all  my  friendths  thought 
tho.' 

*Pretty  well  cured  now,  at  any  rate.* 
thought  the  young  lady  addressed 
•Whyr  she  said  aloud. 

*M!  mine  ith  thuth  an  arduoth 
profethon ;  I  am  neyer  thue  of  an  hour 
to  mythelf,  or  with  my  friendths. 
EveiT  time  the  door  openths,  I  think 
it  im  the  thervant  coming  for  me 
to  Ko  to  thome  plathe.  Ah  !  Burke 
looketh  at  me  now;  I  wonder  who  ith 
thick.' 

*Burke  is  only  bringing  a  tray,  I 
tiunk,'  said  Sir  Stephen. 

'Yeth,  yeth,  that  ith  all;  I  thee 
now.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Frances,  *that  must 
keep  YOU  a  little  uneasy.' 

*0h  yeth,  my  mind  ith  alwath  a  tu- 
mnltaouth  thea;  I  ecthpect  to  be  grey- 
headed in  a  very  few  yearths.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Sir  Stephen,  *  doctor, 
you  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  a 
nelpmate  before  that  catastrophe  oc- 
curs. Are  YOU  insensible  to  all  the 
jouth  and  oeauty  of  our  nei^boiu*- 
nood?  I  haye  heard  it  said  you 
were.' 

Now  the  doctor  paid  attention  to  not 
less  than  three  or  four  ladies,  and  was 
quite  flattered  by  Sir  Stephen's  insi- 
nuation that  he  was  a  lady-killer. 

'Oh  1  Thir  Stephen,  ecthample  ith 
better  than  prethept.    Think  of  Pren- 
derlv  without  a  mithtreth.' 
*Ah !  my  dear  sir,  I  am  numbered 

among  the  confirmed  bachelors  Ions 
since.    My  brother  has  still  time,  and 

Isometimes  think  hehas some  thoughts 

of  that  kind;  but  I  am  as  condenmed 

as  General  Duckett' 
As  he  spoke  he  slanced  towards  his 

brother,  who  was  doing  the  agreeable, 

widentW  with  great  success,  to  Miss 

Fidelia  Burleigh,  a  young  lady^  the 

daughter  of  one  into  whose  pnyate 

correspondence  we  had  a  peep  at  the 

oegmningofthifi  story. 


Frances  followed  the  direction  of 
his  eyes,  and  she  smiled  a  little  at  the 
pleasure  Miss  Fidelia  eyidently  took 
m  the  Yenr  marked  attentions  of  Mr 
Norris.  Just  then  a  summons  from 
Miss  Jones,  for  Dr  Price  to  assist  in 
the  circulation  of  tea  and  cake,  called 
that  worthy  disciple  of  w^lsculapius 
from  their  side,  and  conyersation 
sprang  up  briskly  between  Frances 
and  the  baronet,  both  eyidently  re- 
lieyed  from  the  tedium  of  the  doctor's 
pointless  remarks. 

*  You  often  think  busily,  Miss  Wynd- 
hamr  - 

*  So  often  that  I  am  neyer  conscious 
I  am  thinking;  it  is  a  part  of  one's- 
self.' 

*0f  you  it  may  be,  but  not  of 
eyery  one;  some  people  neyer  think 
at  all' 

*  Never !  but  pray  how  would  you 
define"  thinking  r" 

'  I  cannot,  I  haye  not  words  at  will 
as  naany  haye.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  people  do  not  fix  their 
thoughts  on  some  person,  object,  or 
subj^  but  I  do  not  term  that 
"thinlang."' 

*  You  refer  to  those  whose  minds 
only  receiye  what  passes  before  them 
each  hour  V 

*  I  do;  how  much  do  you  suppose  our 
medical  friend  reflects  daily  ?  I  do 
not  think  anything  beyond  "Materia 
Medica,"  and  "  I  John  Price,  doctor  of 
medicine." ' 

*A  narrow  compass,  certainly;  no 
great  resource  during  a  solitary  hour 
—a  long  driye,  forinstance.  How  tired 
he  must  be  of  "  number  one."  * 

'  By  no  means;  his  mind  will  neyei 
require  recreation;  it  is  never  oyer- 
tasKed.' 

*You  j^e  with  Mrs  Abdy,  I  am 
sure.  She  says,  "It  is  the  highly- 
gifted  mind  that  most  has  need  of 
rest." ' 

*  Certainly;  now  mil  you  tell  me 
this  honestly  ?  Have  you  ever  studied 
Miss  Bremer's  writings  V 

'Yes.' 

•And  Hked themr 

'  Yes;  they  carried  me  quite  away 
from  all  the  little  petty  troubles  I  was 
then  enduring.  I  thinkof  them  always 
very  gratefully.' 

*!  see  now:  you  lead,  I  would  ima- 
gine, two  lives  at  once— one  public,  the 
other  private.    Is  it  so  1' 
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'  You  cannot  surely  suppose  I  would 
answer  Miss  Jones,  for  instance,  in 
any  other  than  my  public  capacity  f 
I  have  a  set  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  lie  dormant,  and  when  I  am  alone 
they  come  forward  one  by  one,  and 
take  me  by  the  hand;  they  are  all 
either  old  friends,  or  their  descen- 
dants; very  much  beloved  they  are. 
I  can  show  them  to  my  sister,  who  in 
return  brings  hers  to  me.  We  are 
never  lonely,  as  what  we  call  the 
"panoramic  world"  are.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  real  landscape 
and  a  panorama  ?  In  the  latter  you 
must  see  just  what  is  placed  before 
you:  this  is  pretty,  that  is  unsuitable; 
you  are  tired  of  such  a  thin^.  But, 
in  a  natural  panorama,  everything  has 
indications  of  life:  there  is  not  a  leaf- 
less tree  that  will  not  bud  fresh  and 
green  again;  there  is  not  a  cottage 
with  a  smolang  chimney  that  does  not 
roof  in  so  many  various  characters, 
such  varietv  of  thought  and  action: 
—the  smallest  little  trifle  is  a  finger- 
post for  you  to  look  along  some  new 
road,  that  leads  you  farther  and  farther 

*  You  have  illustrated  my  meaning 
welL  Now,  you  see  why  the  gifted 
mind  is  most  in  need  of  rest.  It  lives 
two  years  for  the  world's  one,  conse- 
quently the  natural  powers  are  over- 
taxed. How  pleasant  it  is  to  meet  some 
one  who  imderstands  you.* 

Tea,  or  coffee,  Mith  Wyndham  V 

'Tea,  thank  you.* 

Over  came  Ann  Jones.  *Mis8 
Wyndham,  I  hope  your  tea  is  exactly 
as  you  wish  it.  Pray  say  so,  if  it  is 
not;  po  many  very  obliging  gentlemen 
as  you  have  round  your  chair  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  happy  to  attend  you.  Have 
you  sufficient  sugar  V 

*  I  would  prefer  a  little  more,  when 
the  servant  comes  this  way.' 

*You  need  not  wait  so  long  for 
that;  just  ask  Sir  Stephen  to  look 
into  it,  he  is  so  contemplative  this 
evening.* 

Frances  stared;  had  the  destinies  of 
Europe  depended  on  her  comprehend- 
ing, they  must  have  suffered. 

°A  thweet  remark  that  of  yours, 
Mith  Ann,*  said  the  ever-complacent 
doctor,  thereby  throwing  this  light 
into  irtances'  dull  soul,  that  the  steady 
watching  of  her  changing  countenance 
by  her  companion,  during  their  recent 


remarks,  had  roused  the  jealous  mind 
of  the  baffled  Ann,  and  caused  her  to 
whisper  to  more  than  one  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, *See  what  sweet  \fXik&  Sir 
Stephen  is  giving  that  young  lady;  de- 
pend upon  it,  she  ana  her  sister  are 
both  thorough  flirts !' 

'Are  we  to  dance?'  said  Fidelia 
Burleigh  to  Mr  Norris. 

'  No,  I  believe  not,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Dr  Wyndham  does  not  approve  of  it 
for  his  daughters,  and  in  complimeDt 
to  them,  it  IS  to  be  dispensed  with  to- 
night.* 

^Cardsl* 

'  No;  for  much  the  same  reason:  but 
it  is  understood  that  any  who  wisn  for 
them  may  amuse  themselves  in  the 
small  breakfast-room.' 

'Do  you  mean  to  go  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,  when  you  are  here; 
in  any  case  I  do  not  care  for  them.* 

'  ld[uflic,  I  suppose,  then,  is  the  or- 
der of  the  evening.  How  dull  some 
people  will  find  it  Positively  mam- 
ma looks  savage  on  it  Sarah  had 
set  her  heart  on  a  polka  to-night,  and 
mamma  does  not  Hko  her  to  l^  disap- 
pointed.* 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  much  better 
satisfied vnth  the  present  arrangement, 
for  I  mean  to  sit  and  talk  to  you  the 
greater  part  of  the  night — we  so  sd- 
dom  meet  now.* 

Fidelia  smiled— a  bright,  lumpy 
smile,  from  a  heart  at  ease;  and  then 
it  was  that  Frances'  look  had  been  di- 
rected towards  her.  A  plain  girl  at 
other  times,  she  was  quite  good-look- 
ing at  the  moment 

Soon  Miss  Jones  reG[ue8ted  Mr  Smith 
would  open  the  evemng,  by  givin|[  'a 
little  music;'  and  Mr  »unuel  Smith, 
who  was  proverbially  obliging  on  this 
point,  rose  and  wended  his  way  to  the 
piano,  which  stood  invitingly  open  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment.  Mr  Smith 
was  a  dapper  Uttle  man,  of  fashion- 
able extenor  and  silvery  tongue,  whose 
great  pride  and  glory  lay  in  one  or  two 
qualities,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  pro- 
perties, some  of  which,  wonderful  to 
relate,  are  possessed  in  an  almost  equal 
degree  by  about  half  the  world.  Among 
all  the  various  kinds  of  pride  whi(i 
can  be  reckoned  among  the  children  of 
Adam,  is  it  not  very  strange  that  per- 
haps fifty  people  will  be  found,  within 
the  same  num  oer  of  square  miles,  who 
will  pride  themselves  on  the  self-same 
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things?  We  remember  hearing  of  a 
lady  who  tried  to  find  out  the  proud 
side  of  all  her  acquaintances;  for  every 
person  has  a  proud  side  as  well  as  a 
weak  side:  in  many  the  two  are  sy- 
nonymous. She  reduced  her  investi- 
gations to  the  following  result: — 

1.  Pride  of  SUtion,  as         .        50 

2.  Pride  of  Money,  as  .        88 
8.  Pride  of  Family,  aa         .      100 

4.  Pride  of  Power,  as  .        29 

5.  Pride  of  Intellect,  as       .       70 

6.  Pride  of  Person,  as  86 

7.  Pride  of  Dress,  as  .       27 

8.  And  the  Pride  that  apes  Hu- 

mility, comprising  any  or 
all  of  the  above  dirisions, 
which  may  be  computed 
atabont  .       86 

These,  of  course,  are  comparative 
numbers,  not  statistical  facts;  but  they 
maybe  useful  to  some  people,  inas- 
much as  it  may  lead  them  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  heads  under  which 
thev  can  claim  a  place  for  themselves. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  may  lead  them  to  con- 
fine their  candidateship  to  a  smaller 
number. 

Now,  among  these  and  their  bran- 
ches—for of  course  they  all  branch  off 
more  or  less — Mr  Smith  can  claim  a 
good  place.  First,  his  great  musical 
powers,  which  we  find  under  No.  6; 
Becondly,  his  personal  appearance,  vide 
Nos.  6  and  7;  thirdly,  nis  ancient  de- 
Bcent,  vide  No^3;  fourthly,  his  pride  of 
Bocietv,  vide  No.  1 — for  the  poor  little 
wretch  fancied,  when  he  was  invited 
to  every  *  petite  reunion*  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  solely 
on  account  of  his  agreeability  and 
eood  family,  while  heaven  Knows 
now  many  diplomatic  hostesses  pro- 
nounced, throughout  the  calendar 
month,  the  almost  never  -  varying 
words,  *  We  must  ask  little  Smith,  on 
account  of  his  music,  though  for  my 
part  I  detest  the  silly,  flippant  crea- 
ture; he  cannot  cross  the  room  without 
garing  at  his  little  morsels  of  feet, 
while  they  are  nothing  unusual,  when 
the  person  is  diminutive.' 

Mr  Smith  had  a  sister,  who  was 
as  well  known  as  himself  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  our  stage  stands. 
She  was  one  of  those  commonplace 
characters  abounding  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood, as  common  as  her  own 
name.  She  was  a  tall,  rather  fashion- 
able-looking girl,  always  well-dressed, 
always  pretty,  agreeable,  and  con- 


sidered to  be  *  good-natured,'  with 
little  mind  of  her  own,  and  just  suffi- 
cient tact  to  take  her  tone  from  the 
companv  she  was  in.  With  the  quiet 
she  could  be  quiet,  but  much  preferred 
being  with  the  boisteroiis,  andbeinc 
boisterous;  with  the  gossips  she  coula 
slander,  and  with  the  amiable  could 
make  pretty,  pitying,  gentle  remarks, 
of  which  she  always  had  a  good  many 
ready  for  use,  not  remarkabte  for  much 
depth,  it  is  true,  but  what  would  pass 
muster  welL  ^  it  came  to  pass  that 
there  were  few  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  elegant  manners 
and  dulcet  tones  of  Miss  Smith  were 
missing  on  any  festive  occasion  which 
brought  people  tch^ther. 

On  one  point  Miss  Smith  was  un- 
tiringly ana  firmly  zealous — ^her  bro- 
therj  and  in  all  that  concerned  his 
credit  or  comfort,  she  shone  forth  aa 
his  never-flagging  support  He,  in 
return,  was  always  ready  to  take  her 
everywhere  she  chose  to  go,  and  when 
there,  to  be  guided  by  her  advice  in 
all  minor  matters,  trusting  to  her 
woman's  tact  to  supply  his  own  defi- 
ciencies; in  his  heart  believing  her  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  Eve's  daughters, 
and  according  to  her  most  wulingly 
all  the  respect  such  perfection  could 
call  for. 

Miss  Smith  had  been  called  at  the 
font,  by  her  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
'  Eleanor.'  This,  by  a  chudish  perti- 
nacity, she  succeeded  in  placing  an  *a' 
after;  thus  Eleanor  became  Eleanora. 
This,  again,  by  a  successful  coup  at 
school,  she  got  chaneed  into  Leanora, 
which  she  considerea  more  elegant  by 
many  d^rees  than  either  of  the  names 
she  had  so  opportimely  laid  aside. 
Her  own  family  were  the  most  im- 
manageable  of  all  At  home  she  was 
more  frequently  Nelly  than  anything 
else,  except  to  her  eldest  and  favourite 
brother,  who  obeyed  most  of  her  be- 
hests with  imtiring  zeal  and  good- 
nature. How  Miss  Smith's  Iwsom 
swelled  with  exultation  when  she  saw 
her  brother  called  forth  as  number 
one !  How  proud  she  felt  that  these 
strangers  would  mark  his  talent,  would 
be  astounded  at  what  was  coming! 
She  at  once  made  up  her  mind  further 
to  astonish  the  Wyndhams,  by  singing 
a  duet  with  him  by  and  by.  He  in 
the  meantime  was  making  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  piano,  in  order  to  pass 
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her  chair;  for  he  was  quite  accustomed 
to  take  his  cue  from  her  on  most  oc- 
casions. As  he  passed,  she  eagerly 
exclaimed,  *The  Marcn,  Sam— the 
March !'  and  he  was  on  the  piano-stool 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Mr  Cooper  was  just  in  the  midst  of 
a  veiy  interesting  conversation  with 
Miss  WyndhauL  when  the  almost 
simultaneous  vibration  of  half  the 
strings  in  the  instrument  caused  boUi 
to  suspend  their  remarks,  and  turn 
their  heads,  to  see  from  whom  this 
thunder  proceeded.  (How  Leanora 
enjoyed  Margaret's  sudden  turn.)  But 
bv  tnis  time  the  thunder  had  given 
place  to  lightning— which,  to  be  sure, 
IS  a'musical  license;  as  we  all  know,  in 
nature,  lightning  has  the  precedence 
—then  came  *  The  March.' 

Mr  Cooper  had  enlightened  Mar- 
saret  as  to  the  name,  &c.,  of  the  per- 
former; she  in  turn  remarked  what 
extremely  odd  music  that  was  the 
gentleman  was  playing,  and  appealed 
to  Mr  Cooper  for  some  information 
about  it.  His  reply  pleading  igno- 
rance, he  followed  it  up  by  volunteer- 
ing to  ask  the  required  name  from 
Miss  Smith,  and  after  a  moment  or 
two's  conversation,  he  returned,  say- 
ing, as  he  came  up,  *You  are  now 
hearing.  Miss  Wyndham,  the  'Lan- 
deris  March,' ' 

*  Indeed;  and  the  composer?* 

'As  I  first  surmised,  the  per- 
former.' 

Margaret  looked  with  a  queer  doubt- 
ful expression  at  the  young  man,  and 
then  said,  'Mr  Cooper,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  my  ignorance  of  the  annals  of 
my  native  country.  At  this  present 
moment,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
incident  of  a  warlike  character  where- 
in Landeris  is  menticmed,  nor  indeed 
anv  incident  at  all' 

But  I  cannot  understand  how 
English  history  can  be  supposed  to 
have  a  bearing  on  our  friend's  music' 

*  Certainly;  do  you  not  hear  that  is 
a  military  march?' 

'What  then r 

*  Was  a  regiment  ever  raised  in  this 
locality?' 

*  No;  I  never  heard  of  any.' 

*  Have  you  any  yeomanry  corps  in 
this  county?' 

*  No  such  thing.' 

*  In  the  name  of  wonder,  then,  why 
call  it  the  'Landeris  March  ?'    I  could 


flancy  the  'Holyrood  Fklaoe  MxnhJ 
for  many  a  goodly  array  passed  throogn 
its  gates;  or  I  could  fancy  the  'Cul- 
loden  March,'  or  the  'Bosworth,'  or 
the  'Hastings,'  or  the  *Bl^ihdiD,' 
or  the  'Torbay,'  where  good  King 
William  landed,  or  a  thousand  otiien; 
but  what  a  little  peaceful  village  like 
this  has  to  do  with  sudi  a  naarch,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.' 

'You  are  right,  but  severely  sa 
Still,  you  must  deal  lightly  with  the 
poor  young  man,  for  know  that  it  was 
played  in  honour  of  you,  his  lister 
tells  me.  As  he  was  the  first  to  have 
the  honour  of  saluting  you  on  your 
settling  here  with  such  a  glorious  art 
as  music,  he  considers  he  has  bid 
you  welcome  in  a  very  pretty  man- 
ner.' 

'It  was  a  very  kind  Uionght;  I  am 
very  sorry  I  said  what  I  did.  Poor 
little  man,  perhaps  I  was  too  aevefe 
on  him;  perhaps  he  does  not  deswe 
it' 

'But  he  does  desore  it— paidon 
me  for  saying  sa  It  is  one  of  my 
dogmas  that  no  one  confers  a  fiEkvotir 
on  others,  except  it  be  something  tiiat 
will  personally  yield  themgratifioition. 
I  am  quite  convinced  of  it;  every  day 
I  live,  I  see  it  more  than  I  did  theday 
before.* 

'Then  what  becomes  of  self-de- 
nial?' 

'Pooh,  my  dear  Miss  Wyndham, 
you  are  very  young,  rery  young  in- 
deed; people  never  deny  themselves 
anvthing  without  some  good  reason.' 
Very  likely;  but  may  that  good 
reason  not  be  one  of  a  sdf-anninuat- 
ing  character?' 

Not  at  all;  probe  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and  you  will  find  some  litUe 
lurking  thought  that  des^oys  all  your 
argument' 

Suppose,  on  your  way  home  to- 
night, you  met  a  poor  man  without  a 
coat,  and  you  took  vours  off  and  j/n- 
sen  ted  it  to  him,  what  then?' 

'No  act  of  self-denial  at  all,  for 
I  have  three  coats  at  home  would 
answer  my  purpose  quite  as  wdl  as 
this  one.' 

'  But  supposing  you  were  a  p^soo 
who  had  not  another.  Such  things 
have  been  done,' 

'  I  should  in  that  case  do  no  such 
thing;  I  would  walk  home  with  iny 
own  coat  on  my  own  back.' 
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*Tes,  but  you  are  now  to  suppose  a 
case,  for  the  sake  of  argument 

'  Well,  it  might  he  to  get  rid  of  the 
man,  or  it  might  be  that  he  should 
praise  me  afterwards.* 

'Oh!  surely  not;  nothing  so  un- 
worthy as  thati' 

'  I  am  but  supposing  a  case.' 

*What,  then,  is  your  opinion  of 
people  wno  send  anonymous  subscrip- 
tions to  charitable  purposes.' 

'  Either  they  do  not  miss  it,  or  they 
do  it  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  after 
all,  that  is  self-gratifying  too.' 

*  I  never  was  ridi,  Mr  Cooper,  and 
I  could  not  give  much  away,  but  / 
never  put  down  my  name  as  a  donor. 
K  W.  answered  all  purposes;  and  as 
to  its  being  a  penance,  I  never  did  any 
penance  in  my  life,  nor  very  likely 
ever  will' 

*0h!  Miss  Wyndham,  you  evan- 

Slicals  are  so  hot— a  simple  dissyl- 
ble  raises  your  feathers  in  a  moment' 

*  You  mean  as  r^ards  penance  T 

'  Yes;  now  pray  Esten  to  me  while 
I  define  the  thing.  Had  ^rou  no  other 
means  at  commajid  to  raise  a  certain 
sun  of  money  for  some  godly  scheme, 
and  you  were  aware  t&t  you  could 
possess  it  by  dispensing  with  some 
mvourite  article  of  dress,  would  you 
not  consider  it  very  meritorious  to  do 
so?  We  shall  suppose  those  pretty 
knots  of  riband  of  varied  hues,  worn 
by  young  ladies  at  the  throat  in  front 
of  their  dresses- you  would  regret 
them,  I  am  sura' 

*  First,  I  do  not  think  any  person  is 
entitled  to  any  style  of  dr^  which 
leaves  them  nothing  to  give  away; 
but,  as  that  does  not  answer  your 
qnestion,  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. I  do  not  consider  not  wearing 
a  neck-riband,  because  you  particularlv 
liked  it,  as  doing  a  meritorious  deed, 
becanse  th^e  is  nothing  wrong  in 
wearing  such  a  thing,  fiesides,  one 
must  keep  in  mind  tnat  all  we  do  is 
not  of  any  favour  in  God's  sight;  that 
allaresuch ' 

*0h,  I  see.  Miss  Wyndham,  you 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  regular 
evangeUcal  phrases.  I  never  knew 
any  one  of  them  who  could  rightly 
define  their  faith;  they  have  a  few 
general  phrases,  which  they  are  in- 
structed how  to  bring  forward  with 
^  effect,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
thmg  waneth.' 


Margaret  thought  his  last  speech 
very  rude,  so  sne  turned  a  little, 
and  without  answering  him,  b^an 
a  conversation  with  Mrs  Holmdon, 
who  was  sitting  almost  at  her  other 
side. 

*  What  would  you  say,  Mrs  Holm- 
don,  with  regard  to  ffivmgl  Do  you 
consider  it  in  the  li^t  oi  a  penance, 
or  of  a  grateful  offering  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  I  consider  it  only  as  very 
small  evidence  of  our  faith.  I  think, 
'*  if  ye  love  me,  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments," and  surely  giving  was  one  of 
themr 

*Yes,'  said  Margaret,  musingly. 
Her  thoughts  were  wandering  a  little, 
and  she  had  asked  the  question  almost 
mechanically. 

*  Did  you  ever,'  said  the  blind  lady, 
'read  a  book  bearing  very  much  on 
that  subject,  b^  a  Mr  Arthur,  formerly 
a  missionary  in  India  I  It  is  called 
the  *  Successful  Merchant:'  a  memoir 
of  a  British  merchant' 

'Mrs  Holmdon,'  said  Mr  Cooper, 
'  are  you  aware  that  the  book  you  re- 
commend to  Miss  Wyndham  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  dissenter?' 

'  I  know  it  well,'  said  Maiwet;  '  it 
does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart  It 
is  a  valuable  work;  and  had  you  seen 
its  circulation,  as  I  have,  among  a 
mercantile  community,  you  would  say 
so  too.' 

'I  can  imag^e  so;  it  is  the  most 
truthful  memoir  I  have  ever  met,  for 
it  is  not  varmshed,  at  least  appa- 
rently so.  Do  you  remember  the  plain 
straightforward  letters  ?  * 

*  But,  Mrs  Holmdon,  he  is  a  Metho- 
dist Surely  Dr  Wyndham  would  not 
approve  of  Miss  Wyndham's  perusal 
of  such  a  book?' 

*  He  would,  indeed;  highly  too.' 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  struck 

dumb,  and  took  uie  opportunity  of  the 
ladies  being  engaged  by  mutual  re- 
marks, to  turn  and  converse  with  some 
others  a  little  farther  off.  Mrs  Holm- 
don and  Margaret  sat  chatting  for 
some  time,  in  a  pleasant  cheerful  vein, 
more  than  once  laughing  heartily  at  the 
effect  their  very  unorthodox  opinions 
had  had  on  Mr  Cooper,  and  congratu- 
lating themselves  and  each  other,  that 
their  library  was  not  confined  to  the 
productions  of  what  is  called  *good 
churchmen.'  Good  as  they  may  be 
in  one  respect,  they,  with  very  few 
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exceptions,  make  bad  authors  for  sim- 
pie-minded  women. 

About  half-an-hour  elapsed,  and  the 
handle  of  the  door  was  turned  rapidlv, 
to  admit  some  one  who  was  certainly 
very  late.  There  was  no  servant  an- 
nouncing first,  but  every  ^e  in  sight 
of  the  door  looked  towards  it  and 
every  ton^e  in  connection  witn  the 
eves  exclamied,  in  a  breath,  *  General 
Duckett;'  and  a  tall,  military-looking 
man  advanced,  directing  his  course  to 
the  head  of  the  room,  where  Mrs 
Jones,  who  was  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs  Wyndham,  rose  to  meet 
him. 

*  Mrs  Jones,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
an  old  friend,  to  come  to  your  house 
without  an  invitation,  though  I  be- 
lieve   ' 

*  Oh  !  C^eral,'  said  Mrs  Jones, 
squeezing  her  hands  tightly  together, 
to  produce  an  appearance  of  eammess, 
in  order  to  lead  people  to  suppose 
that  the  General  was  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  in  in  a  friendly  wav,  and  she 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  seen  how  very 
elated  she  was  at  so  unexpected  an 
occurrence.  *0h!  General,  you  know 
how  very  welcome  you  always  are,  and 
indeed  the  girls  (»lled  the  other  day 
at  your  house,  to  inquire  if  there  was 
anv  use  in  writing  a  note.' 

'^My  servants  told  me  so;  and  you 
see  I  have  anticipated  your  invitation 
by  appearing  in  person,  and  also* 
(turning  to  Matilda,  who  advanced 
ef^erlyj  *  to  thank  my  fair  young 
friends  for  the  trouble  they  took  on 
my  account' 

*  Oh,'  said  Matilda,  *  we  never  heard 
you  were  home.' 

*  You  could  scarcely,'  he  said,  *  for 
I  am  about  an  hour  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  you  see  I  have  lost  no  time. 
I  really  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion;' and  he  bowed  and  smiled  with 
such  irresistible  good  humour,  that 
Matilda  was  quite  charmed,  and  passed 
rapidly  through  her  mind  a  delate  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  Sir  Stephen 
and  General  Duckett,  thinking  that, 
after  all,  though  the  latter  was  much 
older,  he  was  far  pleasanter,  and  had 
the  most  money. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs  Jones  was 
saying  to  herself,  *What  a  fortunate 
circumstance!  I  wonder  what  Mrs 
Wyndham  thinks  1—dropping  in  so 
intimate-looking,  and  he  is  so  pleasant 


to-night,  not  at  all  in  one  of  his  statelj 
humours.  I  wonder  if  I  shovdd  in- 
troduce them.  He  certain^  is  tiieir 
principal  parishioner.' 

But  all  doubt  was  speedMy  pat  to 
fliffht,  by  his  politely  disengaging  him- 
self from  Matilda's  attentions,  turning 
roimd  to  where  Mrs  Wyndham  sat, 
and  shaking  her  warmly  by  the  hand. 
It  was  the  greeting  of  ^d  friends, 
none  could  mistake  it— mutual  in- 

3uiries,  and  then  the  question,  *Mj 
aughters?'  with  Mrs  WymUiam's 
light  laugh,  and  the  answer,  'Thej 
are  both  here;  there  is  Maig»ret' 
'Daughters!  why,  had  the  Genenl 
come  oack  insane  ? "  Many  listeneis 
thought  so,  for  he  strode  across  into 
the  anteroon^  where  Margaret  was  in 
view,  and  seized  vehemently  both  her 
hands. 

*My  dear  diild,  how  very  well  yon 
are  looking.' 

*And  feeling  too.' 

'  Was  I  not  a  true  prophet  of  what 
the  air  here  would  do  for  you?  Fran- 
ces alsol' 

*  Very  well;  you  cannot  see  her  frrai 
here.' 

*In  that  case,  then,  I  shall  go  and 
speak  to  her,  and  return  for  a  chat 
with  you,  except  you  will  accompany 
me  to  where  she  is.' 

*No,  I  thank  you,*  said  Maigaiet, 
thinkiDg  she  had  been  made  quite 
prominent  enough  already  by  his  im- 
petuous manner  of  meeting  her.  'You 
will  find  me  here  on  your  return.' 

'Au  revoir,'  he  said,  gaily,  and 
turned  away. 

Frances  was  talking  to  Sir  Stei^ea 
Norris^  had  seen  his  entree^  and  the 
sensation  caused  thereby;  and  thoudi 
too  far  off  to  hear  bis  voice,  when  be 
spoke  to  Idjs  and  Miss  Jones,  the 
bright  twinkle  of  his  little  grey  ey& 
which  she  very  well  knew,  showed 
him  bent  on  some  mischief.  He  shook 
hands  with  her,  with  Sir  Stephen,  and 
one  or  two  imavoidable  cases  in  their 
vicinity.  Dr  Wyndham  was  between 
two  ladies,  firmly  wedged  in,  and  they 
were  boring  him  with  some  loifthy 
remarks  as  to  the  boring  of  some  i(mi» 
and  certainly  the  font  must  have  been 
a  mild  case  compared  to  his.  He  looked 
regularly  victimised,  being  only  aWe 
to  extend  one  arm,  and  with  the  hand 
belonging  to  it  meet  that  of  Genw 
Duckett,  as  he  passed  along  the  room. 
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*  Frances,'  said  the  latter  gentle- 
naiL  'I  have  just  arrived  this  even- 
ing from  my  travels.  I  was  in  Ousely 
last  Sundav  morning;  that  is  to  say, 
I  went  to  church  at  All  Saints.  I  sat 
in  a  little  pew  near  your  old  one;  and 
now  what  am  I  to  receive  in  return 
for  the  news  I  bring?* 

'There  is  no  hurrv,'  said  she,  blush- 
ing not  a  little.  *  Take  until  to-morrow 
to  consider  your  terms,  and  let  me 
ha?e  the  information  then.' 

'I  am  greatly  afraid,  if  I  agree  to 
tliat  arrangement,  you  are  not  likely 
to  hear  much  for  a  few  weeks  more; 
for  I  expect  to  be  far  on  the  way  to 
London  to-mwrow.  Will  you  have  it 
now]  or  will  you  wait  until  we  all 
return— a  month,  probably,  or  six 
weeks  hence?'  Ana  he  watched  her 
puzzled  face  maliciously. 

*I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything,' 
said  Frances.  *  You  can  tell  me  no- 
thing that  I  cannot  hear  quite  as  well 
through  that  admirable  system  origi- 
nated and  organised  bv  Rowland  HuL 
My  thanks  are  due  to  nim,  and  not  to 
you,  General  Duckett.' 

*  And  what  if  I  should  be  enlisted 
under  ihe  banners  of  that  worthv 
man,  and  be  the  conveyance  of  half- 
a-dozen  sheets  of  foolscap  at  the  least 
and  a  brown  paper  parcel  How  will 
you  arrange  satisfactorily  to  get  pos- 
session of  them  ?    £h,  fair  lady ! ' 

*  Why,'  said  Frances,  *  if  the  intelli- 
gence be  all  on  paper,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  anything  you  can  say;  you  really 
assume  rauier  more  knowledge  than 
the  case  warrants.  Speak  boldly,  if 
you  please  to  do  so:  I  aon't  mind  any- 
thing you  ever  say. 

*  Co  you  not  indeed  t '  said  he,  glanc- 
ing at  Sir  Stephen,  as  if  to  intimate 
he  was  within  hearing.  '  Well,  I  went, 
as  I  told  you,  to  All  Saints'  Church, 
and  there  I  read  the  responses  out  of 
a  little  prayer-book  with  a  silver  clasp, 
which  1  stole  out  of  a  bed  of  rose 
leaves  in  a  certain  drawing-roouL  And 
after  I  said  my  last  "Amen,"  I  went 
back  to  that  drawing-room— it  is  in 
Clare  Street  I  do  not  remember  re- 
placing the  prayer-book.'  (Frances 
winced.)  'And  then  I  took  some  bread- 
and-butter,  and  then  we  talked  (had 
you  been  there  only  to  hefur!)  for  the 
space  of  three  hours;  and  we  walked, 
and  of  course  talked,  for  two  more; 
and  now,  as  that  is  a  general  ao- 
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count  merely,  I  shall  try  a  particular 
one ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Frances, 
interrupting  him.  *  Papa  is  released, 
and  is  signing  to  you  to  take  a  seat 
beside  him;  you  mid  better  do  so,  I 
tiiink.    I  know  he  wants  to  see  you.' 

*I  am  sorry  he  does,  for  I  am  at 

E resent  engaged.  I  am  busv,  Frank- 
n,'  he  called  across;  *  I  will  be  your 
way  in  about  half-an-hour.  Sir  Ste- 
phen, don't  go  away,  I  beg,  for  I  want 
you  to  mollify  this  young  lady  for  me; 
1  am  off  for  a  chat  with  her  sister.' 

*  Anything  else?'  said  Sir  Stephen, 
quietlv. 

*What  do  you  mean,  sir?  This 
young  lady  has  infected  you  with  a 
little  of  her  impertinence.  I  will  tell 
you  a  secret,  for  I  know  you  are  as 
safe  as  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
"tell  it  not  in  (Jath."  My  object  in 
coming  home  this  time  was  to  see  my 
old  friends;  on  my  arrival,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  spend  an  evening  with  them, 
when  I  was  told  of  the  festivity  here; 
also,  that  the  young  ladies  had  been 
to  my  house  with  a  note,  which,  how- 
ever, they  took  away  again.  I  made 
a  rapid  toilet,  and  am  here,  as  you 
see.    What  are  you  staring  at  now  ? ' 

'I  am  petrified  at  your  assurance. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  acquired  it 
Had  it  been  my  case  now,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  could  have  said.  The 
bold  face  with  which  you  told  our 
hostess  you  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation?' 

'Perfectly  true,  every  word  of  it 
Mrs  Jones  did  not  ask  me  what  the 
temptation  was,  and  would  you  have 
had  me  volunteer  the  information  that 
I  came  to  see  my  little  girls,  this  you 
understand  being  one.  You  would 
have  gone  up  and  said  some  polite 
speech,  with  parentheses  explaining 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  till  you 
would  have  set  every  flower  in  Miss 
Ann's  hair  quivering  with  wrathful 
indignation.' 

'  f  had  not  known  that  you  and 
Dr  Wyndham's  family  were  such  old 
friends.' 

*  Why.  I  mended  Miss  Frances'  first 
doll  for  her;  did  I  not,  Fan?' 

'I  do  not  intend  to  speak  to  you, 
Ckneral  Duckett,  for  many  a  day. 
You  are  very  disagreeable  to-night, 
and  I  wish  you  would  go  and  annoy 
Margaret  for  a  little,  and  leave  me  to 
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mj  own  resources;  she  has  far  more 
of  the  Job  in  her  composition  than  I 
have.' 

*  Oh !  I  see;  the  parcel  and  the  let- 
ter.' 

No  answer  from  Frances. 

*  Well,  let  us  make  peace;  we  can- 
not kiss  like  naughty  children's  recon- 
ciliations, for  the  people  would  raise 
such  a  hubbub.  But  I  will  tell  you 
the  best  way  to  make  it  even.  You 
will  give  in  to  ray  side  of  the  ail- 
ment on  last  New-year*s  nighty  about 
the  C^rgium  Sidus,  and  fwiU  give 
into  your  hands  the  parcel  and  letter.' 

'Agreed.' 

*Very  well  Now  mark  this,  Sir 
Stephen.  I  never  miss  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  woman  submit  to 
me,  even  in  a  trifle.  This  young  lady 
held  out  for  six  months,  and  behold! 
she  yields  to-night  As  a  reward  for 
her  submission,  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  of  stating,  Miss  Frances,  that 
I  sent  it  to  your  house  before  1  left 
home  to-night,  with  directions  for  ^rour 
Phillis  to  place  it  on  your  dressing- 
table,  that  it  might  greet  your  eyes 
on  your  arrival  at  home.  That  is 
capital,*  said  he,  laughing.  *I  must 
go  and  tell  Margparet  of  my  victory.' 

'One  moment,  if  you  please.  I  made 
a  full  and  true  confession  of  my  mis- 
take before  six  creditable  witnesses 
three  months  ago,  as  my  sister  will 
tell  you.  So  your  victory  ranks  about 
as  high  as  mine.  And  another  thing, 
I  was  not  convinced  tfy  anything  you 
■aid.  My  cousin's  remarks  had  both 
reason  and  method  in  them;  I  gave  in 
to  his  dear  statement.' 

'  Your  cousin  has  another  clear  state- 
ment to  make,'  said  her  tormentor; 
*but  I  imagine  some  of  your  family 
will  be  more  difficult  to  convince  than 
you  were  on  the  other  occasion.  I 
am  afraid  my  friend  the  doctor  does 
not  fully  appreciate  hU  "  reason  and 
method^ 

He  turned  away,  and  Frances  felt 
very  glad  to  be  enabled  to  turn  her 
conversation  also.  It  had  taken  a 
turn  by  no  means  agreeable  in  such  a 
public  place;  and  Sir  Stephen,  who 
saw  the  annoyance  in  the  increasing 
shadow  of  her  bright  eyes,  good- 
naturedly  exerted  himself  to  ^ve  her 
thoughts  a  new  direction.  Either  he 
succeeded  pretty  well,  or  the  thought 
of  the  faixy  talisman  peeping  into  ner 


looking-glass  at  home  acted  as  a<^Mrm, 
for  in  five  minutes  she  was  as  soimy 
as  ever. 

*  Now,  Margaret,'  said  General  Diw- 
kett,  'open  confession  is  stood  for  the 
soul;  in  other  words,  teU  me,  have 
you  fixed  with  whom  here  you  will 
deposit  your  heart?' 

No  mdeedj'  she  said,  laudiisg; 
'heart-whole  still;  I  am  faiUiM  to 
you.  Now,  you  need  not  look  so  de- 
jected upon  it;  I  am  not  five-and- 
thirty  yet  so  you  have  a  good  many 
years  still  before  you  will  l)e  obliged 
to  take  pity  on  me.' 

'What  has  my  old  friend  Sir  Ste- 
phen been  about?    Do  you  not  like 

'  A  little;  I  scarcely  know  him;  and 
he  is  decidedly  not  a  pushing  person. 
Another  thing:  I  guestion  if  the  Lan- 
dens  ladies  would  approve  of  my  set- 
ting my  cap  at  their  head  boy,  aod 
possession  being  nine  points  of  ^ 
law,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  tenth. 
I  will  continue  in  a  state  of  peaceful 
celibacy,  rather  than  peril  life  aod 
limb  in  such  an  attempt.' 

'  But  you  are  not  so  absurd  as  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  leaning  to  sodi 
a  tribe  of  Huns  as  those  around  nsf 

'Why  not?  His  brother  has;  and 
why  may  not  he?' 

'Not  at  all,'  he  shook  his  head;  'be 
has  lived  among  these  people,  and 
studied  them,  for  ten  or  twelve  year& 
Depend  upon  it,  none  of  them  are  got 
by  heart' 

'A  younffer  generation?' 

'  He  wiU  never  have  anything  to 
say  to  one  of  them.  I  could  not  re- 
concile that  to  my  mind.  The  idea 
of  Lady  Norris  bein^  any  one  of  the 
present  roomful  (wi3i  the  usual  ex- 
ception, of  course),  is  a  di^B^tingi  re- 
volting idea.    Faugh ! ' 

'  Speaking  mildly.' 

'  Yes,  speaking  mildly,  indeed.  Now 
look  at  those  fat  Whittlefields.  How 
awful  to  contemplate  and  think,  if 
you  pounded  the  whole  seven  in  a 
mortar,  and  took  the  good  points  of 
each,  you  would  not  make  a  Chris- 
tian helpmate  for  any  man.' 

'  If  they  are  nothing  else,  I  affinn 
they  are  good  Christians.' 

'Because  they  have  not  smartness 
enough  to  be  anything  else.  They 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  way  thev 
should  go,  and  if  their  lives  depended 
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on  it,  they  could  not  go  out  of  it 
declare,  1  should  die  of  ennui  in  a 
week,  if  I  were  married  to  one  of 
thein.' 

'Wouldn't  tiiey  make  good  step- 
mothers T 

*  Yes,  if  they  could  select  step-chil- 
dren ffto^imiles  of  themselves.  But 
can  it  be  possible!  OhT  (with  a 
groan)  'I  am  afraid  it  is.  Selina  is 
going  to  play.  Fates  defend  us  I  and 
Hannah  too!' 

'Come,  girls,'  Mr  Whittlefield  was 
saying,  in  an  encouraging  way,  *give 
lis  vour  besty  and  well  oe  satisfied; 
we*ll  not  be  too  severe.  There  is  a 
pedal  a-piece  for  you.  Give  us  the 
Drum  Waltz;'  one,  two,  three. 
Hannah  is  not  high  enough.  Mr 
Smith,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
give  my  daughter  a  music-book? 
Thank  you.  All  right;  away  we 
«o.' 

And  the  red  faces  grew  redder,  and 
ihtj  looked  at  earn  other  for  en- 
couragement; and  Selina  whispered, 
*Are  pint  ready!'  and  Hannah  re- 
plied, *Yes;  are  you?'  to  which  Se- 
nna replied  with  her  first  chord;  and 
Hannan,  shocked  to  find  Selina  so  far 
ahead  of  her,  endeavoured  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  which  she  did  so 
wen,  that  she  not  only  overtook  her, 
but  shot  far  in  adivance.  causing  Se- 
lina to  cry,  *  Wait,  wait !  which  Han- 
nah did.  But  Selina,  in  her  confu- 
sion, omitted  the  bar  entirely  where 
Hannah  was  intended  to  strike  in. 
And  after  some  progressions  of  bass 
sote,  aeeing  no  hope  of  anything  better, 
she  left  Selina  and  the  company  to  the 
einoyment  of  the  first  part,  and  struck 
boldiy  into  the  second.  Selina  laboured 
on,  and  counted  her  time  with  most 
exemplary  exactness,  while  Hannah, 
seeing  matters  were  not  as  they  should 
be,  hoped  they  would  right  themselves 
in  time.  But,  as  Hannah  never  was 
*in  time,'  it  may  account  for  their  not 
doing  sa  For  certain  it  is,  though 
she  scrambled  as  fast  as  she  was  able 
to  the  foot  of  the  last  of  her  leaves, 
Selma  was  only,  then  at  the  top  of 
hers,  and  when  Hannah  'laid  down 
her  arms,'  the  audience  were  treated 
to  another  bass  solo,  though  of  greater 
length,  by  the  plodding  Selina,  who 
always  mve  the  world  honestly  its 
due,  and  did  not,  like  the  naughty 
man  and  woman  in  the  Bible,  keep  a 


I    little  back  for  her  own  use  on  a  future 


occasion. 

Now,  Mrs  Whittlefield  knew  no- 
thing whatever  of  music  She  did 
not  Know  'Jenny  Jones'  from  *Qod 
save  the  Queen;'  she  had  her  daugh- 
ters taught,  as  a  matter  of  course — 
iust  much  in  the  way  she  would  have 
left  their  measure  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Both,  she  thoueht,  indispensable  for 
company,  and  she  was  quite  satisfied 
with  her  daughters' performance.  But 
their  father,  who  nad  a  sort  of  idea 
about  a  few  old  tunes,  was  quite  de- 
Ughtedf  and  j)atted  their  necks,  redder 
than  ever  aner  such  unwontwi  exer- 
cise, and  handed  them  to  seats,  say- 
ing, 'Thank  you  — thank  you,  my 
dears!  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very 
much  obliged  to  voa  Perhaps,  Miss 
Smith,  you  would  favour  usr 

'  Oh,  with  pleasure !  What  will  you 
have?    A  song?' 

'Thank  you;  exactly  what  I  was 
wishing  for.' 

'  I  r^y,  though,  must  ask  Sam  to 
accompany  me;  I  get  so  foolishly  ner- 
vous when  I  attempt  doing  it  for  my- 
self.' 

'Perhaps  you  could  persuade  him 
to  ioin  you.' 

I  wul  try  what  I  can  do  for  you.' 

So  she  retired  out  of  hearing  with 
Sam,  to  supply  him  with  the  part  he 
was  intended  to  enact ;  and  this  done^ 
he  led  her  to  the  piano,  and  seated 
himself. 

'  Heaven  defend  us !'  said  the  Gene- 
ral 9otto  voce  to  Margaret;  '  are  Sam 
and  his  sister  going  to  sing?  Why, 
this  is  a  new  dodf^e  to  me  indeed.' 

Sam  cleared  his  throat,  and  Lea- 
nora  gave  one  or  two  affected  little 
•  hems,'  while  he  played  his  prelude, 
and  all  my  musical  readers  wiH  feel 
their  ears  tingle  with  tantalisation, 
when  they  hear  what  a  treat  they 
missed: — 

'  My  pretty  page,  look  oat  afer, 
And  tell  me  what  you  see.' 
Words  fail  to  convey  an  impression  of 
the  way  in  which  this  charminjg  little 
ballad  was  given;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
doing  it  no  injustice  to  say,  '  it  was 
powerfully  done.*  The  accompaniment 
alone  was,  as  the  critics  say,  'a  rich 
treat;'  it  was  entirely,  every  note  (as 
Leanora  afterwanls  assured  Fnmces 
Wyndham),  original;  and  I  must  say 
that,  if  the  crash  of  hands  could  be 
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considered  at  all  equivalent  to  the 
*  clash  of  anns,'  supposed  to  be  idluded 
to  at  the  *  rumbling  of  the  war,'  full 
justice  was  done  to  all  parts. 

Poor  (Jeneral  Duckett~he  was  to 
be  pitied  Meeting  the  Smiths  in 
company  always  depressed  his  organ 
of  veneration;  and  whilst  the  song  was 
being  sung,  he  concealed  himself  be- 
hind Mai^garet's  chair.  There  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  a  hearty  peal  of 
laughter,  trusting  to  the  noisy  accom- 

Stniment  to  drown  his  voice:  while 
argaret  cried  out  at  intervals,  *  Oh 
shame!'  *  General  Duckett,  you  are 
acting  disgracefully !'  *  Once  for  all, 
I'll  leave  my  seat;  you  shall  not  dis- 
grace me  the  way  you  are  doing!' 
Oh,  do  be  quiet !  thev  are  almost  at 
the  end.'  'General  Duckett,  if  you 
have  no  regard  for  public  opinion  as 
to  your  own  conduct,  pray  have  some 
for  the  probable  strictures  on  mine.' 

The  Ukst  appeal  had  some  effect,  for 
he  raised  his  head,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, and  stared  hard  at  a  very  melan- 
choly-looking old  lady  sitting  opposite; 
whOy  in  consequence  of  l^in^  very 
deaf,  heard  little  or  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on.  This  device  seemed  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  hope  that  her 
grave  face  would  affect  his  laughinc^ 
one,  and  convey  a  sufficient  amount  of 
decorum  to  allow  of  his  facing  the 
company,  when  their  attention  would 
be  released  by  the  cessation  of  the 
•one. 
'Miss  Wyndham,  do  you  play?' 
*  Miss  Jones,*  vociferated  the  Grene- 
ral,  glad  to  relieve  himself  by  a  volley 
of  words  —  *  Miss  Jones,  I  had  the 
honour  of  standing  at  the  font  at  Miss 
Wyndham's  baptism,  representative  of 
one  of  her  sponsors,  and,  as  she  has 
never  seen  fit  formally  to  dismiss  me 
from  my  self-imposed  office,  I  think  I 
am  but  adhering  to  the  rubric  in  not 
considering  her  yet  come  to  years  of 
discretion.  And  I  accordingly  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  always  to 

gromise  and  vow  as  many  things  in 
er  name  as  possible;  so  you  must  re- 
consider your  question,  and  put  it  in 
an  improved  form  to  me.' 

Miss  Jones  looked  puzzled.  She 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Gene- 
ral was  humbugging  her  or  not,  but 
Margaret  answered,  quietly,  'I  do 
play,  Miss  Jones,  a  little.' 
'This,*  said  her  elderly  friend,  'is 


what  I  call  the  extreme  of  insubordi- 
nation.' Margaret,  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest of  her  hostess,  was  rising.  'Mar- 
garet, sit  down  until  you  haye  my 
permission  to  go.  Ah,  she's  gone! 
This  will  never  do.  A  votre  Bervice,' 
he  said,  as  he  gave  Margaret  his  ann. 
*  Now,  hear  me ^ 

'  Norma,'  broke  in  Margaret. 

'  No,'  he  said ;  '  be  attentive  to  whst 
I  am  about  to  say.  I  must  go  home 
when  you  have  given  a  song.  I  hare 
two  hours*  work  before  I  go  to  bed, 
and  I  start  (D.  V.)  early.  So  let  me 
have  the  prayer  from  *  Mose  in  E^tto' 
before  I  go.  It  is  so  long  sinoe  1  heard 
it,  it  will  be  like  old  times  to  hear  old 
Rossini  in  his  beauty  again.' 

'I  do  not  think,  godfather,  that 
would  answer  for  sucn  an  audience. 
All  very  well  for  one  to  eiy  oy  it  quietly 
in  the  old  drawing-room  at ' 

'  Pooh,  my  dear,  I  b^  you  won't  talk 
in  such  a  way  to  me.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  have  it ;  and  if  you  think 
'Old  Joe'  would  suit  them  better, 
you  can  sing  it  for  them  when  1  am 
gone.' 

She  sat  down,  he  standing  beside 
her.  All  the  mothers  in  the  room 
turned  to  watch  and  listen  to  a  daugh- 
ter ;  all  the  young  ladies  ready  for 
criticism,  and  the  gentlemen  hunting 

E  superlatives  to  bring  in  at  the  doee. 
)w  clear,  and  yet  how  mellow— how 
soft,  and  yet  how  thrillingly,  her  voice 
rose  and  fell;  the  master-thoughts  were 

S'ven  by  a  finger  gliding  on  in  wco- 
ous  unison  with  the  voice,  that  *tiie 
boldest  held  his  breath  for  a  time,' 
spell-bound— I  know  no  other  word- 
partly  because  the  singing  was  really 
good,  and  partly  because  it  was  » 
unexpected.  She  had  never  said,  'I 
only  play  Beethoven;'  or,  'Don't you 
adore  Mendelssohn?'  or,  '  Pray,  what 
school  have  you  studied  in]'  as  tk 
Miss  Beckfords  did.  Nor  did  she  talk 
incessantly  of  '  my  master,*  as  IDsi 
Jane  Simpson  did.  as  if  he  was  no  one 
else's  master.  Sne  had  never  been 
heard  to  say,  as  Sarah  Burleigh  often 
did,  '  I  hope  no  oije  will  ask  me  tj 
play  to-night,  there  are  so  many  good 
players  in  the  room'— a  sorry  cotct- 
disn  for  vanity-pie;  or  again,  'I  shall 
not  be  able  to  smg  if  I  am  asked  to- 
night, for  I  feel  a  hoarseness  oomiog 
on  —  a  gentle  hint  to  be  asked  at  an«, 
before  it  came.    I  would  scorn  the 


'  To-morrow '  becomes  *  To-day,* 
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Wyndhams,  as  I  do  all  girls  guilty  of  slipped  home,  and  the  eveiuBg  lagged 

such  egotistical  trickery,  and  always  on  wearily  enough-    Not  a  few  wen 

try  if  possible  to  disappoint  them,  if  clad  to  lay  their  heads  on  their  pil- 

they  were  guilty  of  sucn  a  thing;  out  lows,  it  had  been  such  a  dull  evening 


thank  Heaven,  and  the  father  and 
mother  who  brought  them  up,  they 
were  above  it 
Shortly    after,    General   Duckett 


to  some;  and  one  and  all  looked  for- 
ward to  comparing  notes  the  next  day 
on  what  had  pass^,  as  the  pleasantest 
part  of  it  alL 


CHAPTEK  VIL—IN  WHICH  'TO-MOBBOW'  BKCOMES  '  TO-DAY.* 

'The  wholo  town  was  tiiW  of  it.  That  is  a  charin  in  a  UtUe  town,  everybody  is  ao  syzopatheii- 
cully  fan  of  the  same  events.  .  .  .  And,  indeed,  I  had  little  idea  at  the  time  how  such  sayinga 
sad  doings  were  the  seeds  of  such  great  events  in  Dunscombe.'— Mb  Haujsom^  *  CovmaiOKa.' 

'  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready-made.'— Btbom. 

If  you  wished  to  give  a  party  with  entire  credit  is  at  stake  for  the  suo- 
very  great  iclaty  and  had  your  own 
choice  of  a  locaUy  take  my  advice,  and 
choose  a  country-town.  Weigh  care- 
fully all  the  advantages  you  have  in  a 
dty-^f  numbers,  confectioners,  and 
mosidans— against  those  in  a  small 
place,  such  as  this  book  attempts  to 
portray.  In  the  larger  town,  you  bring 
together,  after  infinite  trouble,  vexa- 
tion, mortification,  and  disappoint- 
ment, your  acquaintances.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  very  persons  you  most 
wished  for  are  pre-engaged,  or  send 
you  a  very  lame  apology.  Others 
come,  however,  and  you  do  your  utmost 
to  make  the  night  pass  ofi'  pleasantly 
and  successfully;  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult] Some  who  came  go  away,  and 
style  the  whole  *  a  vast  bore.'  They 
went  because  thejr  could  not  help  it: 
Mrs  PitzandrewB  is  such  a  touchy  per- 
son. Frightfully  slow  the  whole  affair, 
but  had  nothing  better  in  hands  for 
that  evening.  A  few  criticise  the 
supper;  others  throw  off"  all  recollec- 
tion even  of  the  dresses  when  they  put 
off  their  own;  and  others  turn  to  an- 
other  soiree  dansante,  held  elsewhere 
the  succeeding  night,  whose  brilliancy 
tenfold  eclipses  yours. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  a 
country  neighbourhood  No  sooner 
are  your  plans  matured  than  they  take 
wings,  and,  like  the  cricket,  have  a 
chirp  on  every  hearth;  so  that  it  would 
be  a  bold  spirit  could  even  such  be 
found,  who  would  arrange  a  party  on 
the  same  day,  thereby  leaving  aU  the 
eligible  beaux  at  your  beckon,  and  all 
the  playing  ladies  without  a  shadow 
of  an  apology. 

Then  the  interest,  as  I  said  in  the 
last  chapter,  which  every  one  takes 
m  your  armngements.     Wh^,  your 


Again,  if  you  are  merely  a  ffuest, 
think  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  know 
the  tactics  of  all  the  groups  as  they 
enter.  Everybody  has  advised  about 
everybody  else's  dres&  and  everybody 
is  curious  to  see  everybody  in  the  dress 
aforesaid  You  wonder  if  Mr  A.  will 
dance  more  with  Miss  R,  or  with  Miss 
C. ;  if  with  Miss  C,  you  have  knowledge 
enough  of  Miss  R  s  mamma  to  know 
exactly  what  she  will  think  and  say 
on  the  subject.  You  know  Miss  P. 
is  saying,  in  an  audible  voice,  *that 
she  disapproves  of  cards,  novel-read- 
ing, and  aancing,'  in  order  to  attract 
that  lanky  curate,  who  is  within  hear- 
ing 

You  know  exactly  what  things  are 
best  worth  paying  attention  to,  with 
regard  to  what  will  be  the  leading 
feature  in  the  next  day's  gossip.  For 
know,  unsophisticated  reader,  that  in 
Landeris  this  was  considered  by  far 
the  most  amusing  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment; and  wo  to  the  absent  or 
strangers,  when  a  knot  of  these  domes- 
tic politicians  met  for  *the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  souL' 

Now  Mrs  Selwyn,  of  all  the  towns- 
people, had  been  the  only  absent  per- 
son on  the  previous  evening,  ana  it 
was  but  kind  and  friendly  that  a  few 
friends  should  run  in,  to  give  her  the 
earliest  intimation  of  the  success  of 
Miss  Jones'  undertaking.  This  lady 
was  not  present  herself:  she  would 
not  have  considered  it  dignified  to 
have  trumpeted  her  own  fame.  But 
Mrs  Simpson  was  there;  and  Mrs 
Burleigh^  notwithstanding  she  had 
half-a-mile  to  come,  was  there;  and 
Miss  Cooper,  who  had  spent  the  night 
at  Mrs  Kolleston's,  was  there ;  and  Imsi 
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Smith  was  therej  and  Dr  Price  was 
there;  and  Mr  King,  who  had  come 
over  from  Wickham,  Mr  Cooper's 
parish,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
Miss  Cooper  home,  was  there;  and  Mr 
Cooper,  who  selaom  went  to  the 
widow's  now,  was  not  there:  but  he 
was  the  only  missing  member  of  all 
these  families  we  have  named. 

Certainly  *  We  are  among  friends,' 
Mrs  Burleigh's  opening  remark,  had 
been  the  *Open  sesame'  to  some  of* 
the  most  severe  speeches  that  it  ever 
was  the  lot  of  any  circle  of  people  to 

make. 

*  *  *  *  * 

*  Girls,'  said  Dr  Wyndham,  as  they 
sat  at  breakfast,  *you  must  either  send 
to  the  post-office  for  your  letters,  or  go 
yourselves.  I  have  some  business  at 
the  Registrar's  Office  at  Plimton,  and 
I  must  start  early.' 

'  Very  well,  papa,  we  will  see  to  it' 
Frances  stood  m  a  window,  very  irre- 
solute, for  some  minutes;  internally, 
a  contest  waged  between  inclination 
and  duty.  One  kept  rising  every 
moment,  and  beating  the  other  down, 
which  rose  as  quickly  to  the  surface, 
now  in  turn  the  victor.  At  last  duty 
conquered,  by  the  help  of  her  two 
little  sisters,  who  entered  the  room, 
as  she  debated  on  the  right  and  wrong. 
*  Are  your  lessons  ready,  children  V 
She  half-hoped  they  would  say  *  No;' 
it  would  be  a  little  respite. 

*  Oh  yes,'  they  said,  eagerly.  Her 
heart  sunk.  But  they  added  imme- 
diately, *  Margaret  said  you  had 
something  to  do,  and  she  is  going  to 
teach  us  this  morning,  in  the  dining- 
room;  we  have  cleared  the  writing- 
table  in  your  room  for  yoit' 

*  Thank  you,  dears,'  she  said;  adding 
inwardly,   and  Margaret  also.' 

An  hour  or  two  elapsed,  and  Mar- 
garet entered  their  room,  with  two 
bouquets  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  care- 
fully tied  up. 

'Ready,  Frances?' 

*  How  kind  of  you,  Margaret,  to  take 
the  children ;  I  was  so  reluctant  to  call 
them.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  an  idea 
to  devote  to  them.' 

*  Of  course  not;  I  did  not  expect  you 
would.  But  do  you  really  wish  to 
walk  this  morning]* 

*I  do;  I  want  to  talk  with  you. 
But  what  do  you  intend  doing  with 
the  flowers  I' 


'  One  is  for  Mrs  Selwyn;  she  seemed 
so  pleased  with  those  we  gave  her  the 
other  day.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  her  last  night  Every  one  we  know 
here  was  present,  and  she  must  have 
been  sitting  all  alone  in  her  little  par- 
lour. I  think  of  myself  often  bjb  an 
old  maid  in  some  such  cottage,  and 
you  and  Edward  as  civil  as  you  are 
capable  of  being  to  a  cranky  old 
woman.' 

*  My  dear  Margaret,  there  is  no  such 
picture  in  my  whole  collection.  The 
conception  is  so  very  imperfect,  I 
would  not  adndt  it  for  one  moment 
But  the  other  bouquet  1' 

*  Miss  Holmdon  asked  me  last  night 
for  some.  See !  all  her  grandmother's 
favourites  are  there.' 

'Do  you  not  think  it  was  an  odd 
request^  as  you  are,  you  may  say,  al- 
most a  stranger  to  her  ?' 

*No;  I  liked  her  for  it,  and  I  told 
her  so:  she  did  it  so  naturally,  and 
spoke  so  pleasingly.  I  do  not  think 
sne  wished  her  grandmother  to  hear 
her,  for  she  lowered  her  voice  almost 
to  a  whisper  when  she  asked  me.' 

*  Sir  Stephen  Norris  is  to  me  rather  like 
an  admirer  of  hers.  He  asked  me  last 
night  if  I  did  not  think  she  had  a  very 
pretty  face;  and  when  I  agreed  with 
nim  m  thinking  it  such  an  attractive 
one,  he  looked  quite  alarmed  at  having 
said  so  much,  and  launched  forth  into 
breathless  praise  of  all  the  plain  people 
in  the  room.' 

'  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  us  turn- 
ing tell-tales.  I  dislike  very  much 
that  practice  of  trumpeting  to  all 
comers  every  little  symptom  of  pass- 
ing admiration  one  sees  in  society- 
it  is  very  indelicate.  Sir  Stepen 
heard  her  make  the  request  last  ni^ht 
and  he  said,  in  a  rather  reproachfiil 
tone,  "  Miss  Holmdon,  you  are  pass- 
ing me  by  for  a  recent  acquaintance. 
I  do  not  of  course  intend  any  disre- 
spect to  Miss  Wyndham,  but  a  few 
flowers  are  the  only  return  I  can  make 
for  much  you  have  given  me."—"  I  am 
not  aware  you  are  in  my  debt.  Sir 
Stephen,"  said  she.  in  a  proud  voice; 
"  and  as  to  passing  by  old  mends,  why, 
the  thing  is  done  every  day."— Sif 
Stephen  looked  stunned,  but  at  last 
said,  in  a  forced  way,  **  Yes,  you  have 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  gooa  advice, 

which ^— "  Was  not  taken,"  she 

saidy  interrupting  him,  *'80  all  is  even!^ 


'  To-morrwe '  bfooma  *  To-day,* 
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I  do  not  think  people  ever  quarrel 
in  that  sort  of  way,  without  a  mu- 
tual understanding  at  some  time  pre- 
Tious.' 

'What  was  (General  Duckett  tell- 
ing papa  over   in  that  window 


,r^ 


80 


*0f  the  letter  he  brought  for  you, 
and  some  of  the  contents.* 

'  Afi  much.  I  Buppoee,  as  had  been 
told  him.  But  I  am  sorry  Edward 
placed  such  confidence  in  him;  he  is  a 
traitor  to  our  cause,  I  know.' 

'You  9;te  wronging  him,  Frances; 
he  had  given  a  promise  to  repeat  Ed- 
ward^s  arguments  verbatim.  I  know 
he  did  so. 

'Yes;  and  when  asked  his  own 
opiiion  afterwards,  gave  it  against 
us.    I  know  Ms  way  of  old.* 

'  Be  reasonable  now,  Frances.  He 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  have 
plraty  of  money;  he  has  a  different 
idea  of  its  relative  value  from  what 
we  would  have,  and  a  rise  in  an  income 
of  fifty  pounds  a-year  seems  to  him 
but  a  feather's  weight  And  when 
wgtL  said,  to  tell  him  candidly,  were 
nis  own  child's  prospects  in  debate, 
would  he  consent  f  he  was  forced  to 
say  "No,"  adding— "but  no  child  of 
mine  has  contentment  or  sweetness 
enough  to  put  up  with  a  lodging  and 
a  drawing-room  two  feet  by  one  larger 
than  the  one  in  Glare  Street  There 
lies  the  difference."  To  this,  he  told 
me,  napa  shook  his  head,  and  poor  Ed- 
ward's fate  was  sealed.' 

'And  mammal* 

'Did  not  know  anything  of  it  until 
we  came  home.  As  I  was  going  up- 
staira.  papa  followed  me,  and  said, 
"If  Frances  tells  you  of  her  letter, 
you  had  better  come  down  and  talk  to 
your  mother  about  it"  I  did  so,  and 
they  desired  me  to  tell  you  the  result 
of  the  conference;  but,  as  you  were 
asleep  when  I  came  up,  I  had  to  post- 
pone it  until  this  morning.' 

'I  only  pretended  to  sleep.  I  was 
not  in  mood  to  talk;  the  long  debate 
down-stairs  foreboded  opposition  to 
me,  and  I  knew,  if  the  decision  was 
good,  you  would  have  awaked  me  to 
communicate  it;  and  now  I  am  deter- 
mined, as  my  friends  will  not  allow 
me  my  own  way  in  one  thing,  I  will 
take  it  in  another;  and  from  this  day 
forward,  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of 
flirting  with  every  gentleman  I  meet, 


until  mamma's  hair  will  stand  on  end 
with  horror  and  indignation.' 

*  Frances,  are  you  mad? ' 

'  Far  from  it  except  with  indigna- 
tion at  old  DucKctt' 

*  You  will  not  do  him  justice,  I  see; 

fu  do  not  know  your  best  friends, 
will  tell  you  what  he  told  to  me, 
though  not  to  papa.  He  went  to 
Ouseiy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having 
an  interview  with  the  heads  of  the 
firm,  to  whom  he  had  introductory 
letters,  to  persuade  them  to  release 
Edward  from  the  five  years'  engage- 
ment, and  thus  enable  him  to  accept 
a  more  lucrative  one.  To  which  they 
replied,  "They  were  too  well  aware  of 
the  value  of  Mr  Celbridge  as  a  foreign 
correspondent,  to  allow  of  parting  with 
him  at  all  under  the  time  he  had 
bound  himself."  It  was  then  the  ad- 
dition to  his  salary,  though  a  small 
one,  was  made;  it  was  the  only  con- 
cession they  would  make.  So  vou  see 
what  a  blameable  person  "Old  Duc- 
kett,'* as  you  please  to  call  him,  is; 
and  as  to  papa  and  mamma^  they  are 
as  sorry  as  can  be  for  your  disappoint- 
ment Don't  vou  see  it  in  their  faces 
when  they  address  you?  and  papa,  in 
a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  helped  vou 
four  times  to  butter  during  break&st 
How  affectionately  he  watched  your 
face  as  you  came  into  the  room,  to  see 
how  you  bore  it,  and  they  had  asked 
me  so  many  questions  beforehand:— 
"  How  you  looked  "  "  What  you  had 
said."  "Did  I  think  you  would  be 
able  to  take  any  breakfast?"  &c  &c 
Do  you  not  see  this  long  ride  to  Plim- 
ton  is  only  a  ruse  to  get  away  from 
you,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
schooling  himself  to  do  what  he  knew 
to  be  b«8t  for  you?  Mamma  cried, 
and  said  it  reminded  her  of  the  life  of 
hope  deferred  she  led  when  engaged 
to  papa;  and  she  might,  for  all  llmow 
to  the  contrary,  have  been  crying  until 
morning;  but  papa  cheered  her  up,  by 
reminding  her  how  happily  all  had 
ended,  and  how  comfortable  we  all 
were  together  now,  and  how  we  en- 
loyed  our  prosperity  after  those  pro- 
bationary years.  IndeecLFrances,  you 
are  most  ungrateful  Here  you  are 
murmuring  and  repining,  and  abusing 
your  best  friends,  who  have  been  doing 
their  utmost  to  compass  your  happi- 
ness, &C.  &a' 
And  Margaret  bestowed  on  her  re- 
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fractory  sister  so  sound  a  homily,  that 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  post- 
office,  Miss  Frances  wa^  as  docile  and 
tractable  a  young  lady  as  was  ever 
met.  The  daily  mail  had  not  yet 
arrived,  so  they  decided  to  walk  on 
and  leave  the  flowers  with  Miss  Holm- 
don,  returning  in  time  to  receive  what- 
ever portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
mail-bag  might  fall  to  their  share. 

They  were  shown  into  the  library, 
where  sat  the  old  lady,  with  her  em- 
bossed Bible  on  her  knees,  reading  to 
herself.  She  rose  on  hearing  their 
voices,  and  gave  them  a  warm  greet- 
ing, adding  many  grateful  words  for 
the  fragrant  nos^y.  Presently,  An- 
nette, not  knowing  of  their  arrival, 
ran  in  to  ask  advice  from  her  grand- 
mother a3  to  some  household  duty  she 
was  performing.  Margaret  could  not 
wonaer  at  Sir  Stephen's  admiration; 
she  looked  the  picture  of  some  fresh 
little  rosebud,  so  bright  and  smiline, 
so  neat  and  ladylike,  with  smooth 
fioBsy  hair,  and  clean  cambric  mom- 
mg-i&ess;  throat  and  wrists  encom- 
twwsed  with  what  Mr  Cooper  styled 
her  Puritan  bands,'  plain  stitched 
linen,  which  might  in  some  people 
have  given  them  a  'formal'  look,  but 
not  to  pretty  Annette  Holmdon,  who 
was  nature  itself  in  her  sunniest  mood. 

*  Flowers,  my  dear,  the  Miss  Wynd- 
hams  brought  us.' 

'  Thank  you  both  very  much.'  An- 
nette looked  as  well  as  spoke  her 
thanks. 

*  We  have  been  trying  to  make  an 
apology  for  such  an  early  call,'  said 
fVances;  *but  Margaret  had  cut  the 
flowers,  and  she  seemed  determined 
they  should  not  sufier  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sim,  as  it 
grew  hotter,  for  she  started  at  once 
with  them.' 

'  Do  not  think  it  is  at  all  too  early; 
but  grandmamma  was  tired  after  last 
night's  dissipation,  and  we  were  very 
late  at  breakfast  Do  not  look  shocked 
at  my  apron,  I  forgot  I  had  it  still 
on;'  and,  taking  off*  her  housekeeping 
garment,  she  folded  it  up,  and  went 
on.  *  I  had  a  presentiment  all  morn- 
ing I  should  receive  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  from  some  good  soul,  and  I 
had  two  vases  of  fresh  water  left  on 
that  table  readj  to  put  them  in  at 
once;'  and  drawing  them  towards  her, 
with  a  laugh  directed  to  Margaret, 


she  commenced  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers. 

'Whv,  nay  dear,'  said  Mrs  Hohn- 
don,  *I  think  it  a  very  curious  dr- 
cumstanoe  that  you  should  get  a  bunch 
of  flowers  on  the  very  day  and  hour 
you  expected  you  should — a  most  ex- 
traordinary incident' 

*  Not  at  all,  grandmamma;  I  do  not 
think  it  at  all  stnmge,  when  we  hare 
so  many  kind  friends,  who  are  always 
thinking  of  how  they  will  pleaae  us; 
we  are  always  receiving  kindness 
without  intermission.  Smell  that  wall- 
flower.' 

'  But,  my  dear,  that  Miss  Wyndham 
should  have  thought  of  us!  Now,  if 
it  had  been  Sir  Stephen,  who  is  so 
kind  as  to  bring  us  them  very  often, 
I  would  not  wonder.' 

Annette  looked  uneasily  at  her  visi- 
ters, and  said,  slowly,  lowering  her 
voice  as  she  spoke,  *A  fortni^t  ago 
his  last  were  quite  withered.'  Then 
suddenly  resumms  her  uaual  manner, 
said,  quickly,  'Were  you  late  home 
last  night?' 

Frances  readied  but  Maigar^  was 
thinking  oi  some  nne  hothouse  flowers 
Sir  Stephen  had  ridden  over  with  to 
them  but  a  few  days  before,  but  being 
obliged  to  take  a  part  in  the  con?er- 
sation  ^oing  forward,  she  forgot  the 
whole  cu-cumstance,  imtil  some  months 
afterwards  another  train  of  events  re- 
called all  that  had  passed  this  mom- 
inff;  and  she  wondered  how  short- 

sidited  she  had  then  been. 

*  ♦  ♦  #  # 

*So  they  speak  French  well?'  said 
Mrs  Simpson,  alluding,  as  may  be 
guessed,  to  the  Wyndhams. 

No  answer  from  any  one. 

'  Keep  no  man-servant  in  the  house, 
I  hear  1  was  heard  from  Mrs  Burleigh. 

*  Dooced  good  fweet'  said  little  Sam 
Smith,  who  waa  alwaje  thinking  more 
or  less  of  his  own  two. 

'Very  proud,'  said  Sarah  Burleigh. 

*  Disagreeable,'  said  Miss  Smith. 

.  'Flirt  awfully.  Don't  you  think 
so?'  replied  the  young  lady  addressed, 
finding  her  neighbour  likely  to  agree 
with  her  in  the  summum  bonum. 

'Perhaps  I  did  not  see  that  eldest 
one  with  the  (General!' 

'Yes;  and  the  other  with  Sir  Ste- 
phen. I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  saw  him  take  her  down 
to  supper.    And  he  was  intended  for 
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mamma;  Mre  Jones  told  qb  so.  Of 
course,  that  Frances  made  him  do 
it' 

*  Scandalous.* 

*  Scandalous,  indeed.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  something  I  heard; 
hut  don't  tell  X  told  it,  for  people  are 
always  hlaming  me,  you  know.  Well, 
after  Sam  and  I  haa  sung,  I  was  sit- 
ting beside  the  second  one,  and  the 
General  cam^B  across,  and  said  some- 
thing to  her,  I  did  not  hear  what 
Bi^  she  said,  ^  How  is  she  now?"  and 
both  looked  towards  the  eldest  one. 
who  was  talkipg  to  Miss  Cooper,  and 
he  said,  "She  is  better  now,  out  she 
never  was  nearer  having  a  nt  in  her 
life.  I  thought  she  woiud  have  fallen 
on  the  floor;"  and  the  girl  said, "  Hush ! 
hush!"  Depend  upon  it,  she  is  sub- 
ject to  fits.  Woulon't  it  have  been  a 
scene  if  she  had  taken  one  in  the 
room  ?  I  suppose  excitement  of  any 
kind  brings  them  on.' 

*How  awful!'  said  Miss  Burleigh. 
*  I  wonder  if  Sir  Stephen  knows !  Of 
course  they  are  in  the  family.  He 
ought  to  oe  told.     But  who  would 

do  itr 

*I  cannot  tell;  but  I  wish  for  his 
own  sake  he  knew  it' 

*  Poor  man!' 

'Poor  creature!' 

Both  Uiese  young  ladies  had  their 
eyes  of  futurity  on  Prenderley,  and 
felt  much  aggrieved  at  the  supposed 
tactics  of  the  new  arrivals. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Leanora's 
eecret  had  crept  round  the  room,  and 


^ust  when  all  the  recipients  were  full 
m  the  expression  of  their  horror,  the 
innocent  causes  entered  the  room,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  few  flowers 
gather^  from  what  had  been  in  old 
times  Mrs  Selwyn's  flower-garden. 
They  were  certainly  unprepared  for 
the  very  full  room  they  were  ushered 
into,  being  such  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  day;  and  it  was  a  formidable 
eflbrt  to  greet  all  those  assembled 
acquaintances,  and  start  a  little  con- 
versation to  replace  the  very  personal 
one  they  had  interrupted  But  as 
their  partial  old  friena  General  Duc- 
kett  once  observed,  *  the  girls  were  equal 
to  any  emergency;'  and  this  being  un- 
doubtedly one,  they  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost^  to  relieve,  if  possible, 
their  poor  frightened  little  hostess, 
who,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  condemnation 
poured  out  before,  now  looked  and 
felt  as  if  she  were  justly  punished  for 
allowing  such  remarks  to  be  passed 
under  her  roof.  She  felt  very  much 
relieved  when  a  few  duing  spirits, 
finding  themselves  what  is  c^ed  'ex- 
tinguished,' rose  to  take  their  leave, 
mentally  resolving  to  have  it  out 
another  time.  And  they  kept  their 
resolution,  for  the  subject  of  Miss 
Jones'  party  lasted  the  good  people 
for  conversation  for  many  days,  and 
all  the  rival  factions  felt  the  agreeable 
change  it  was  to  join  in  the  attack  on 
a  common  foe;  and  village  and  suburbs 
tasted  the  sweets  of  unanimity  for  no 
little  time. 


CHAPTEE  VHL— HOW  FATHER  TIME  S  WING  BBTJSHED  CUB  FBIENDS  DURING 
A  PEW  WEEKS  OF  THAT  PLEASANT  SUMMER. 

'  A  blue-ejed  child  that  sits  amid  the  noon, 

Cerhung  with  a  labumum's  drooping  spraya, 
Binsiug  her  little  aonga.  while  aofUy  round 
.^ng  the  grass  the  chequered  sunshine  plays. 

All  beauty  that  is  throned  in  womanhood. 

Pacing  a  summer  garden's  fountain'd  walks, 
That  stoops  to  smooth  a  glossy  spaniel  down. 

To  hide  her  blushing  cheok  firom  one  who  talks. 

A  happy  mother,  with  her  fair-faced  girls, 

In  whose  sweet  spring  her  youth  again  she  sees. 
With  shout,  and  dance,  and  laugh,  and  bound,  and  song, 

Stripping  the  autunm's  orchard-laden  trees. 

An  aged  woman,  sitting  in  a  wintry  room. 

Frost  on  the  pane,  without  the  whistling  snow, 
Reading  old  letters  of  her  farK>fr  youth. 

Of  sorrows  past,  and  Joys  of  long  ago.' 

BkMMETI'S  '  POUB  SEABONa' 

Time  passed  on'a  little,  bringinc  few  withstanding  much  severe  critidsm, 
Daaterial  changes  in  those  we  nave  the  Wyndhams  were  making  way: 
^telyheenseemg  something  of.    Not-    they  are  such  favourites  of  mine,  I 
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cannot  wonder  at  it,  though  many  did, 
and  amongst  the  number  was  Miss 
Jones.  She  could  not  make  an}rthing 
of  them;  they  would  not  permit  her 
intimacy,  but,  as  they  seemed  to  be  on 
equal  tertns  with  all  their  neighbours, 
and  as  they  joined  no  particular  clique, 
she  had  no  excuse  for  taking  any  active 
part  for  or  against  them.  General 
Duckett  had  never  made  his  appear- 
ance since  his  brilliant  entr^  the  night 
of  their  party,  and  it  was  always 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  startling  effect 
his  presence  so  unexpectedly  among 
her  guests  had  caused — the  whole 
entertainment  was  a  never-failing  sub- 
ject of  conversation  when  the  Jones 
family  were  en  famiUe,  Mrs  Jones 
grumbled  much  at  the  expense— she 
was  rather  of  the  disposition  of  John 
Gilpin's  *  loving  spouse ' — and  talked 
incessantly  of  uie  economy  they  must 

Sractise  in  consequence;  but  her 
aughters  generally  silenced  her  re- 
marks in  their  usual  impetuous  man- 
ner, feeling  they  had  adiieved  a  social 
victory  over  Mrs  Simpson  and  others 
of  their  neighboiurs,  wno  had  humbly 
followed  in  their  wake;  to  that  eco- 
nomy was  nothing  in  comparison.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  poor  old  lady 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  tneir  walking- 
hour  each  day  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
bills,  which  sne  kept  quite  secretly  in 
a  table-drawer;  but  invariably,  just  as 
she  reached  a  certain  point.  Aim  and 
Matilda  were  sure  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  in  the  scuffle  to  conceal 
the  memorandums,  their  order  was 
entirely  deranged,  making  it  impe- 
rative to  commence  all  over  again 
the  next  opportunity.  That  was 
the  real  result  of  it  all  to  her,  poor 
woman. 

Little  Nannie  Selwyn  had  grown 
pretty  stout  again,  and  was  fairly  in- 
stalled as  plaything  to  the  Eectoiy 
children.  They,  though  several  years 
older,  liked  her  pretty  baby  ways  quite 
as  well  as  her  gentle  mamma  liked 
their  winning,  graceful  sisters;  and 
Margaret  and  Frances,  in  return,  liked 
the  transparently-honest  mind  and 
genial  nature  of  the  widow.  Her 
shrinking  timidity  and  ignorance  of 
the  world  made  her  in  a  kind  of  way 
dependent  on  their  brave  spirits,  and 
made  them  feel  pleasure  in  helping 
her  to  be  courageous,  and  not  to  fear 
measuring  people  and  things  by  her 


own  truthful  natural  mdgment,  instead 
of  the  artificial  suostitute  she  was 
inclined  to  draw  from  those  around 
her.  Of  gentlemen  visiters.  Sir  Ste- 
phen Norris  was  certainly  the  meet 
frequent;  but,  as  a  cross-roiad  1^  from 
Prenderley  to  the  Rectory  witliout 

Sassing  through  the  village,  Matilda 
onesimew  not'  how  many  soft  June 
and  July  evenings,  and  sunny  morn- 
ings too,  a  book,  a  newspaper,  a  flower, 
a  coming  parish-meeting,  or  some  other 
trivial  excuse,  turned  Sir  Stephen's 
horse  towards  the  Rectoiy  gate.  Onoe 
turned  towards  it,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  he  went  imder  the  limes 
and  elms  to  the. door;  and  if  his  mas- 
ter was  only  fortunate  enough  to  find 
Dr  Wyndham  at  home,  he  was  sure 
of  an  invitation  to  'rest  his  horee;' 
and  by  a  little  tact  the  horse's  master 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Rectory's 
master  to  return  to  the  writing  he  had 
interrupted,  and  hand  him  over  to  the 
ladies  for  further  entertainment;  and 
the  ladies  could  not  help  suggesting 
his  remaining  for  tea,  especially  when 
he  complained  of  the  dulness  of  Pren- 
derley, as  his  brother  had  to  ^  ovct 
to  the  Prioiy  every  day,  to  assist  the 
Miss  Burleighs,  who  were  superin- 
tending improvements  in  their  flower- 
garden. 

To  Mrs  Holmdon  all  the  Wynd- 
hams  were  frequent  visiters,  thoueh 
the  Rectory  was  too  distant  for  t£e 
old  lady  to  reach  often,  and  Annette 
seldom  came  alone.  Her  grandmamma 
had  made  a  reouest  of  ]\£rs  Wyndham, 
that  she  would  allow  her  daughters  to 
be  often  with  Annette,  to  which  they 
all  most  willingly  acceded;  but  some- 
how the  intimacy  did  not  progress. 
Frances  accounted  for  it  bjr  saying, 
that  whenever  you  are  quite  deter- 
mined to  be  very  intimate  with  any 
one,  the  very  determination  creates 
formality.  It  may  have  been  so.  Tl^e 
"W  yndhams'  knowledge  of  her  devotion 
to  her  aged  relative  prevented  them 
thinking  her  shyness  the  effect  of 
design,  out,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
force  of  circumstances.  They  had 
come  to  know  much  more  of  Mrs 
Holmdon  than  any  one  else  in  the 
village  did  of  her.  She  felt  she  could 
talk  freely  of  all  her  private  afl&urs, 
without  the  risk  of  having  them  can- 
vassed in  every  house  within  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  she  found  Mrs  Wynd« 
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ham's  clear  head  and  abundant  fund 
of  common  sense  alwaya  at  her  dis- 
posal, when  matters  more  weighty 
than  usual  called  for  arrangement 
It  was  now  about  the  first  week  in 
July— hot  weather,  even  in  the  coun- 
try: how  much  worse  in  the  towns — 
and  Mrs  Westerton^  the  fashionable 
mother  of  our  two  fhends,  Sir  Stephen 


and  Mr  Norris,  a  lady  whose  constant 
study  was  to  conceal  the  fact  of  her 
having  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
made  her  summer  migration  to 
Whitby,  at  which  place  her  two  sons 
annually  paid  their  devoirs.  And 
their  absence  seems  a  good  time  for 
introducing  more  particularly  those 
but  casualhr  aUudea  to  before. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


SHAMROCK  LORK 

WITH  A  POSTSCRIPT  ON  THB  SCOTCH  THISTLE. 

BT  OEOROE  LA.WSON,  PH.D.,  *c 
Demonstrator  of  Botany  and  Vegetablo  EQstolc^gy  to  tho  Unirersity  of  Edinbux^h. 


*  Tbroogh  Erin's  Isle, 

To  sport  awhUe, 
As  Lore  and  Yaloor  wasder'd. 

With  Wit,  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  sqn&nder'd; 

Where'er  they  pass, 

A  triple  grass 
SQioots  up,  with  dew-drops  itreMniog, 

As  softly  green 

As  emenlds  seen 
Through  purest  crystals  gleaming! 
Oh!   the   Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  bard  and  chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock! 

Says*  Valour,  See, 

They  spring  for  me. 
Those  lea^r  gems  of  morning. 

Says  Lore,  No,  no. 

For  me  ihej  grow, 
My  fragrant  patn  adorning. 

But  Wit  perceives 

The  trijple  leaves, 
And  cries,  Oh!  do  not  sever 

A  type  that  binds 

Three  godlike  friends. 
Love,  Valour,  Wit,  for  ever! 
Oh!  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal 
Shamrock! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  bard  and  chief. 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamro^' 
Last  year  a  paper  on  Bbainroeka,  fit>m 
the  pen  of  an  Irish  lady,  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  Tit  AH.*  In  that  pleasant  paper, 
the  authoress  pointed  out  many  mistakes 
that  bad  been  made  by  various  writers  in 
regard  to  the  shamrock,  and  nrged  the 
claims  of  what  she  considered  to  be  the 
tme  shamrock  of  Ireland.  The  subject 
being  an  interesting  one,  the  Editor  men- 
tioned to  me,  prerious  to  publication, 
•Vol.«iv.,p.S». 


some  of  the  results  brought  out,  and  my 
own  opinion  on  the  subject  was  expressed 
in  a  note  appended  to  the  article. 

That  the  subject  excited  interest  among 
the  readers  of  Titan,  was  soon  evinced 
by  the  correspondence  that  ensued,  and 
I  have  readily  acceded  to  the  Editors 
request,  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter, 
and  try  to  clear  up  some  of  the  points 
that  remain  obscure.  It  is  not  desirable, 
however,  that  this  article  should  consist 
of  a  mere  series  of  items  of  botanical, 
philological,  and  antiquarian  criticism; 
and  I  therefore  crave  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing, in  the  first  place,  some  general  in- 
formation respecting  the  shamrock.  These 
preliminary  paragraphs  are  to  be  found 
in  several  popular  books,  but  the  matter 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  been 
*r^ing  up*  the  subject. 

In  Honeys  'Every-Dsy Book,' and  'Year 
Book,'  we  find  some  curious  notices  of  the 
shamrock,  and  its  uses  among  the  Irish 
on  St  Patrick's  Day.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing animated  description,  under  17th 
March: — 

*This  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
whereon  St  Patrick  died,  it  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  high  festival  in  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  it  is  celebrated  to  bis  honour 
in  that  country,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  aflfection  for  his  memory  as  the 
apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  that 
a  warmhearted,  enthusiastic,  joyous  peo- 
ple can  possibly  express.  An  eye-witness 
represents  that  St  Patrick's  Day  in  Dublin 
is  a  scene  of  festivity  and  mirth  imequalled 
by  anything  observable  in  this  country, 
^m  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  hearts 
seem  inspird  by  tha  saint's  beneficence. 
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At  daybreak  flags  fly  on  the  steeples, 
and  the  bells  ring  out  incessant  peals  till 
midnight.  The  rich  bestow  their  bene- 
volence on  the  poor,  and  the  poor  bestow 
their  blessings  on  the  rich,  and  on  each 
other,  and  on  the  blessed  St  Patrick. 
The  ** green  imroortal*'  shamrock  is  in 
every  hat,  sports  of  manly  exercise  ex- 
hibit the  capabilities  of  the  celebrated 
"  shillelah,"  and  before  night  many  a  head 
gives  token  of  the  application  of  its 
wonderful  powers  by  a  muscular  hand. 
Priestly  care  soothes  quemlousness;  laugh- 
ter drowns  casualtj^;  innumerable  bright- 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  jaunty  lasses  dance 
with  their  mirth-loving  lads;  old  women 
run  about  with  children  in  the  hoods  of 
their  cloaks,  to  publicly  share  care-drown- 
ine  cups  of  sweet  consolation  with  each 
other;  and  by  the  union  of  wit,  humour, 
and  frolic,  this  miraculous  day  is  pro- 
longed lill  after  morning  dawn.  A  popular 
song  on  this  festal  occasion  contains  these 
verses: — 

**Sunt  Patrick's  the  holy  and  tutelar  man; 
His  beard  down  his  bosom  like  Aaron's  ran; 
Some  from  Scotland,  from  Wales,  will  de- 

clare  that  he  came. 
Bat  I  care  not  from  whence,  now  he's  risen 

to  fame; 
The  pride  of  the  world,  and  his  enemies 

scorning, 
I  will  drink  to  St  Patrick,  to-day,  in  the 

momingl 
He's  a  desperate  big,  little  Erin  go  bragh; 
He  will  pardon  onr  follies,  and  promise  ns 

joy- 
By  the  mass,  by  Uie  Pope,  by  St  Patrick, 

Bolonff 
As  I  live  I  will  give  him  a  beantiful  song! 
No  saint  is  so  good,  Ireland's  country  adorn- 

ini; 
Then  nail  to  St  Patrick,  to-day,  in  the 

morning ! " ' 

Hone  also  observes,  as  the  custom  of 
his  day: — *  In  London  St  Patrick's  Day  is 
observed  at  court  as  a  high  festival,  and 
the  nobility  crowd  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments in  honour  of  Ireland's  tutelar 
saint.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
selected  as  an  occasion  for  soliciting  and 
obtaining  aid  to  a  great  national  object — 
the  promotion  of  education.  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  **  Benevolent  Society  of 
St  Patrick,"  for  clothing  and  educating 
children  of  Irish  parents  who  need  the 
assistance,  by  voluntary  contribution. 
The  festival  is  attended  by  Irishmen  of 
different  political  parties  and  religious 
persuasions,  and  many  of  the  highest 
rank.  On  this  anniversary  in  1825,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  in  the 
chair,  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster  on  his 


right,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  at 
his  left  hand.  Several  of  the  kingfs 
ministers  and  nobility  were  present  The 
report  stated,  that  400  children  were 
educated  in  the  school;  the  funds  ad- 
mitted of  only  240  being  clothed — the 
rest  were  supplied  with  shirts,  8boe% 
and  stockings;  and  the  committee  ear- 
nestly invit^  inspection  of  the  schools, 
from  nine  till  two  every  day,  except  on 
the  Sabbath  and  Monday.  A  donation 
to  the  charity  from  his  Majesty  of  100 
guineas  was  followed  by  others,  and  by 
hopes  that  absent  Irishmen  and  English- 
men who  could  would  cheerfully  contribute 
towards  an  institution,  whicli,  on  its 
merits,  required  general  support  Speeches 
from  the  chairman  and  noble  guests,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr  O'Oon- 
nell,  Mr  Huskisscjn,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed characters,  breathed  sentimenta  of  uni- 
versal good-will,  and  must  have  in^ired 
every  individual  to  kindness  and  desire  of 
extending  and  cementing  the  conciliation 
so  happily  commenced  between  the  peo^ 
of  both  countries. 

*It  is  related,  that  during  dinner 
the  party  at  the  head  table  were  mucii 
amused  by  a  bottle  of  genuine  iUegtd 
poteen,  neat  as  imported  from  the  Emenld 
Isle,  being  handed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who,  forgetting  the  good  of 
the  revenue  in  the  memory  of  St  Patridc, 
put  a  portion  of  the  naughty  liqueur  in 
bis  glass,  and  drank  it  with  becoming 
devotion.' 

The  following  memoranda  are  also  from 
Hone: — *  As  the  British  Druids  and  bards 
had  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  the 
number  three,  so,  says  Valiancy,  the  mis- 
tletoe "was  sacred  to  the  Druids,  becanaa 
not  only  its  berries,  but  its  leaves  also, 
grow  in  clusters  of  three,  united  to  one 
stalk.^  The  Christian  Irish  hold  the 
seamroy  sacred  in  like  manner,  because 
of  three  leaves  united  to  one  stalk.    The 

*  seamroy '  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Irish- 
English  Dictionary. 

^Seamroy.  Clover,  trefoil,  worn  by 
Irishmen  in  their  hats,  by  way  of  a  cross, 
on  St  Patrick's  Day,  in  memory  of  that 
great  saint'  Spencer,  in  his  *  View  of  the 
State    of   Ireland,    1596,'  speaking  of 

*  these  late  warrs  of  Mounster,'  *  which 
was,  befor,  a  most  rich  and  plentifoH 
countrey,  full  of  come  and  cattle,'  ssys 
the  inhabitants  were  so  reduced,  that,  *  if 
they  found  a  plot  of  water-cresses  or 

*  This  is  an  error.  The  mistletoe  is  dieho- 
tomonsly  branched,  and  has  q)posite  leaves 
inpair%. 
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thamroch,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a 
feast  for  the  time.'  Sir  Henry  Piers 
says,  that  in  Westmeath,  between  May- 
day and  harvest,  *  butter,  new  cheese,  and 
curds,  and  shamrocksj  are  the  food  of  the 
meaner  sort  all  this  season.'  Wythers, 
in  his  *  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  1613,' 
has  this  passage: — 
'  And,  for  my  clothing,  in  a  mantle  eoe, 
And  feed  on  sham -roots  as  the  Irish  doe.' 

*The  shamrock  is  the  trefoil.  The 
Druids  used  it  to  care  diseases.  The 
Irish  use  it  as  a  national  cognisance.  It 
is  said  that,  when  St  Patrick  landed  near 
Wicklow  to  convert  the  Irish  in  438,  the 
pagan  inhabitants  were  ready  to  stone 
bim.  He  requested  to  be  heard,  and 
endeavoured  to  explain  Qod  to  them  as 
the  Trinity  in  Unity;  bnt  they  could  not 
understand  him,  till,  plucking  a  trefoil 
from  the  ground,  he  said,  *  Is  it  not  as 
possible  for  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  for  these  leaves,  to  grow  upon  a 
single  stalk,'  then  the  Irish  were  imme- 
diately convinced.'  * 

The  plant  which  the  writer  of  the  for- 
mer paper  in  Titan  supposes  to  be  the 
shamrock  is  Trifolium  mintu  in  a  barren 
state.  This  I  nave  ascertained  from  spe- 
chnens  which  were  kindly  forwarded  to 
Edinburgh.  The  circumstance  that  it 
dies  on  l^ing  transplanted  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  and  does  not  grow  a  second  season. 
Its  flowers,  when  produced,  are  yellow. 

The  sequel  will  show  that  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  is  the 
true  shamrock,  although  the  T.  mintu 
(according  to  information  furnished  to 
me  by  Mr  B.  Reeve)  is  certainly  one  of 
the  plants  in  actual  use  in  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  H.  Porter  has 
published  an  elaborate  paper  in  the 
'Ulster  Joumal,*t  which  forms  by  far 
the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  subject,  and  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  much  of  the  following 
information. 

Dr  Porter  alludes  to  a  passage  in 
Herodotus  (I  132),  in  which  the  ancient 
Persians  in  their  sacrifices  are  spoken  of  as 
cooking  the  flesh  of  their  victims,  which 
they  placed  on  the  softest  herbs, '  Imt  par- 
ticularly the  tr^oil!  This  allusion  sug- 
gested whether  there  might  be  any  more 
remote  origin  than  is  commonly  supposed 
for  the  r^ard  paid  in  Ireland  to  the 

•  Brand's  *  Pop.  Antiquities.' 
t  The  Ulster  Journal  of  Arohaology/  vol. 
T.,p.l2.  ^' 


shamrock.  To  suppose  that  St  Patrick 
used  it  as  an  argument  would,  in  Br 
Porter's  opinion,  be  derogatory  to  his  re- 
putation for  orthodoxy  and  wisdom ;  for 
how  could  the  shape  of  a  leaf  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  anything  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture? *It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
no  one  rightly  instructed  respecting  the 
Holy  Trinity  could  admit  any  material 
resemblance  whatsoever  as  an  adequate 
or  suitable  representation  of  the  Trinity 
in  unity.  I  should,  therefore,  think  very 
meanly  of  St  Patrick  as  a  Ohristiaa 
missionary,  if  I  suspected  him  of  resorting 
to  such  a  poor  attempt  at  ailment  or 
illustration.  But,  if  we  suppose  a  trefoil 
to  have  been  already  venerated  by  the 
native  Irish,  we  may  easily  imagine  that, 
on  hearing  of  Three  Persons  in  One  Un- 
divided Qodhead,  they  may  have  sup- 
posed some  fitness  in  their  &vourite  em- 
blem to  shadow  forth  the  newly-revealed 
mysterious  doctrine.' 

This  line  of  argument  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  very  satisfactory;  but  Dr 
Porter's  subsequent  remarks  have  more 
point.  He  observes : — *  Every  one  knows 
the  reasons  which  have  been  alleged  for 
believing  that  the  Tagans  here  of  old 
were  fire-worshippers.  I  need  hardly 
dwell  on  the  hghting  of  fires  on  St  John's 
Eve,  or  the  Irish  name  for  that  festival, 
Beal  Tein6,  so  plausibly  interpreted, 
"Fires  of  Baal."  Assuming,  then,  the 
oriental  origin  of  Celtic-Pagan  worship, 
we  at  once  receive  as  appropriate  any  ob- 
servation taken  from  the  practices  of  other 
Persian  fire-worshippers.  Next,  consider- 
ing the  greatness  and  renown  of  that 
people,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
traces  of  the  same  notions  among  other 
ancient  and  neighbouring  nations.  Now, 
in  Bonomi's  *  Nineveh  and  its  PaUces,' 
p.  155,  is  a  figure  of  a  priest  holding  in 
bis  left  hand  what  is  said  to  be  **  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  terminating  in  three  pomegra' 
nates,^  A  somewhat  similar  figure  occurs 
in  p.  206,  having  in  the  hand  a  branch 
terminating  in  a  lotus  flower,  with  two 
leaves  at  the  sides — a  combination  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  three  leaves.  In 
the  same  work,  p.  198, 1  find  ^'jleursde- 
lis**  mentioned  as  ornaments  on  a  throne ; 
and  the  common  figure  of  the  Jleur-de  lis 
might  certainly  better  stand  for  a  trefoil 
than  a  lily.' 

I  may  here  mention,  that,  in  examining 
many  ancient  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 
I  have  often  found  the  greatest  difiSculty 
in  deciding  whether  a  figure  was  meant 
&>r  tkjteur-de-lie  or  a  trefoil    It  must  be 
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kept  in  view,  however,  that  the  modem 
JUur-de-lU  is  a  very  distinct  representa- 
tion of  the  IrUy  and  quite  different  from 
the  trefoil. 

Passing  to  Greek  authorities,  Dr  Porter 
quotes  Arom  Homer  (*Hjmn  iu  Mercu- 
rium/  i.  526) — 

*  Of  riches  and  wealth  I  will  gire  a  most 

beaatiful  rod, 
Golden,  tbree-kaf 'd,  iamortal,  which  shall 
protect  joo/ 

Also  Oallimachus  (*  Hjmn  in  Dianam,'  L 
164)— 

*  From  Juno's  meadow  hayiog  mown,  they 

hring 
The   swift-sprioging   trefoil,   ivhioh    also 
JoTe's  horses  eat' 

Pliny  says  (Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  xxi.,  c.  27)— 
*I  know  that  the  trefoil  is  believed  to 
prevail  against  the  stings  of  serpents  and 
toorpions,  ....  and  that  serpents  are 
never  seen  upon  trefoil;  moreover,  on 
fiunous  authorities,  that  it  is  a  sufficient 
antidote  against  all  poisons.'  Docs  not 
this  remind  one  (observes  Dr  Porter)  of 
8t  Patrick  and  the  serpents? 

In  Worsaae's  *  Primeval  Antiquities  of 
Denmark,'  certain  trefoil-ihcmtd  dojtps 
are  referred  *  to  the  last  period  of  Pagan- 
ism.** but  no  sattsfoetofy  evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  tri- 
foliate devices  were  in  use  in  IreUmd 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

*  If  we  assume  that  some  trifoliate 
plant  was  held  in  honour  among  the 
Celtic  nations  in  pagan  times,  we  need 
not  take  any  pains  to  conjecture  why  it 
obtained  this  veneration.  The  Pythago- 
rean notions  about  the  sanctity  of  the 
number  three  were  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  sufficiently  account  for  the 
employment  of  such  emblems.' 

But  we  now  come  to  the  great  prac- 
tical point  of  dispute.  Granted  that  the 
ancient  Irish  held  sacred  a  trifoliate  pfent, 
under  the  name  of  shamrock,  or  scamar-6g, 
what  plant  was  it  that  they  so  revered  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  authors  of  our  modem  Floras  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  give  very  little  help 
in  settling  the  shamrock  question.  Even 
in  those  works  in  which  the  common 
names  of  plants  are  ostensibly  given,  we 
fail,  in  most  cases,  to  6nd  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  shamrock. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '  Phytok)gist,' 

.  H.  B.,*  observes: — '  The  word  shamrock, 

which  is  the  name  given  by  the  Irish  to 

the  trefoil  (a  variety  of  Tr^oliumrepeni), 

which  they  wear  on  their  hats  on  8t 

•  •Phytologist/  2d  series,  voL  L,  p.  866.  • 


Patrick's  Day,  is,  I  am  certain,  derived 
fix>m  the  word  ihomreeha  (in  Psalm 
cxzi.,  5).  The  word  is  composed  of  four 
Hebrew  letters  and  four  Hebrew  vowel 
points.  The  first  letter  is  sh  (shin),  the 
next  is  m  (mem),  the  next  is  r  (resb),  the 
last  is  ch  (caph).  The  root  is  skamar, 
**to  preserve  or  keep;"  and  the  verbal 
noun,  with  the  pronominal  affix  cha,  is 
shimreehit,  and  means  *'tky  keeper." 
The  sense  of  *^  Jehovah  Mhomreeha^  is 
"the  Lord  thy  keeper."  St  Patrick  is 
reported  to  have  been  asked  bow  he 
would  define  the  blessed  Trinity.  He 
took  a  leaf  of  the  trefoil,  which  is  parted 
into  three  divisions  on  one  foolstalky  and 
illustrated  the  Trini^  l^  it  I  have 
no  doubt  bat  that  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  thmnrteha,  I  therefore 
conclude  that  we  should  not  think  that 
a  variatioB  in  the  Vowels  eaght  at  all 
to  set  aside  my  interpretation  of  the 
word  shamrock;  and  as  for  cafc  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  we  know  at  this  day  how 
perfectly  unsettled  the  i^Ning  of  words 
was,  even  among  those  whom  we  should 
justly  call  well-^ucated  people.  I,  who 
do  not  use  the  points,  should  feel  my- 
self justified  in  pronoundag  ^^shmttfa*^ 
shemr^,  or  shomrok.' 

Mr  W.  M.  Hind  replies: — 'Your  cor- 
re^ndent  H.  R*  has  travelled  veiy  &r 
to  find  the  derivatioii  of  shamrock.  May 
I  saggest  to  him  a  derivation  equally  pio- 
baUe,  and  found  in  the  shamrock's  na- 
tive borne  %  The  word  is  jAamrv^  in 
Irish — a  diminutive  of  Aamar^  trefoil-^ 
and  literally  signifies  young  trtfoiU 

Lightfoot,  who  gives  in  a  careAil  man- 
ner the  Gaelic  names  of  plants  in  his 
Flora  of  Scotland,  refiers  the  name  mxmtar, 
ieafnrag,  to  the  Trifolium  repent,f  The 
Oxalis  is  called  itadh-eunain.  femd^ 
coiUeX 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  com- 
mon Hepatica,  or  liverwort  of  gardens, 
the  Edel  Klever  of  the  Danes,  received 
from  botanists  in  early  times  the  name  of 
*Herba  trinitatis.'  Gesner  and  Mat- 
thiolus  both  use  this  term,  which  is  also 
quoted  by  Mentzelius.§ 

A  correspondent  of  the  ^  Gardener^ 
Chronicle '  has  lately  been  trying  to  puzxle 
Professor  Lindley  with  the  troublesome 
question,  to   which    he   replies,    *Tbe 

•  W.  M.  Hind.  *Phytdo^st^'  2d  series, 
vol.  i.,  p.  619. 

t  Li^uUout:  *Flora  Sootica/  L,  p.  404. 

J  Ibid.,  L,  p.  288. 

§  Index  Nominvm  Plantantm  mmlH 
linguii  (an.  1682),  pu  807  (onder  Trifitti^ 
EepaHcumJ, 
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Shamrock;  it  ia  either  (halxi  Aoetoidla 
or  the  common  white  clover,  with  a  spot 
on  each  leaflet  Both  are  common  in 
England.  Tellow  clovers  have  no  right 
to  be  called  shamrocks.'* 

Dr  Porter  seems  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  white  clover  was  the  original 
shamrock.  *  Until  lately  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  one  opinion, — that  it  was 
the  Trifclium  f^ns,  white  clover,  or 
Dutch  clover.  This  grows  abundantly 
all  over  Ireland;  and  its  sprigs  (espe- 
cially in  the  small  state  of  its  leaves, 
when  growing  on  roadsides,  and  other 
poor  ground)  are  always  worn  on  Pa- 
trick's Day,  as  the  national  symbol  It 
is  well  known  what  magical  virtues  are 
attributed  by  the  Irish  peasantry  to  four- 
leaved  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  are 
very  rare  indeed ;'  but  this  superstition 
is  equally  prevalent  aipong  the  Scottish 
peanntry,  for  even  in  the  ^usy  time  of 
harvest  the  reaper  will  not  pass  a  four- 
leaved  clover  without  waiting  to  pluck  it 
as  a  good  omen.t 

Dr  Porter  objects  to  the  Medieaao 
lupnliTui  (BUiuk  Medick,  or  Nonsuch), 
tlttt  it  is  by  no  means  common  in  many 
parts  of  Irehuid,  and  that  the  old  Irish- 
speaking  people  have  never  given  it  the 
disputed  pre-eminence,  invanably  recog- 
nising the  small  white  clover  as  the 
shamrock.  The  Irish  dictionaries,  he 
Bays,  as  well  as  *  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dic- 
tionary,' are  unanimous  in  the  same  in- 
terpretation. It  is  true,  he  adds,  that 
the  Irish  name  of  shamrogue  (seamrog) 
ii  applied  to  any  plant  whose  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  clover — the  laburnum 
being  popularly  called  in  the  south  the 
fihararogue-tree,  as  another  species  of 
Cytiim  is  called  by  nurserymen  in  the 
north  *tbe  shamrock- tree;'  and  the  wood- 
sorrel  is  called  by  children  in  the  south 

*  three-cocked-bat  shamrock.' 

The  editor  of  the  *  Ulster  Journal'}: 
ealb  attention  to  some  ingenious  specnli^ 
tions  on  the  origin  of  the  name  *  sham- 
rock,' contained  in  Qrimm's  second  trea- 
tise on  the  *  Formulas  of  Marcellus:' — 

*  Among  the  names  of  plants  mentioned 
in  the  work  of  Marcellus,  page  435  com- 

♦  *  GardeDen'  Chronicle,*  June  (J,  1867. 

t  Mr  Dnimmood'i  idea  that  four-leaved 
cloren  form  the  *  real  Iriah  shamioek'  ap- 
pear! to  be  without  foondatioa. 

X  *  Ulster  Joamal  of  Archeology,'  vol.  v., 
p.  17.  1  most  not  omit  to  call  attention  to 
this  work,  as  a  most  valoable  repository  of 
archnological  research,  which  is  by  no  means 
so  extensively  known  among  arcbsBologiata 
as  it  oufht  to  ba. 


mences  with  the  remarkable  one,  uiiu- 
manu,  for  the  dover  or  trefoil  This  is 
the  word  now  found  in  the  Irish  language 
in  the  form  Hamavy  Momrogy  pronounced 
in  English  shamrock;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unknown  in  the  Webh  and 
Armoric  dialects.  The  seamrog  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  national  emblem  to  the 
Present  day,  and  is  always  worn  by  the 
rish  in  their  hats.  The  origin  of  the 
name  of  this  sacred  plant  has  been  long 
unknown:  but  its  meaning  seems  to  me 
to  be  elucidated  by  the  more  complete 
ancient  form  of  the  word.  The  Irish 
9amh  signifies  the  sun  as  well  as  the 
summer — t.  e.,  the  time  of  the  warm  sun ; 
and  our  modem  German  sommer,  old 
high  German  $umary  Anglo-Saxon  wmar. 
old  Norse  9wnar,  correspond  in  sound 
with  this  word  teamar^  **the  trefoil." 
Sum  and  seam  must  have  been  equiva- 
lent in  the  old  language,  and  we  meet 
also  with  other  words,  showing  the  transi- 
tion of  the  short  u  into  a,  or  the  cor- 
rupted ai.  .  .  In  the  prefixed  syllable, 
ui  of  uuumaruSy  I  recognise  the  modem 
Irish  tta  or  0,  a  **  child,"  "  son,"  "  descend- 
ant," &C.,  which  goes  before  so  many 
proper  names  (such  as  O'Brien,  O'Reilly, 
O'Donovan,  O'Neill),  as  is  also  the  case 
withfiiac,  "ason."  .  .  .  Uunmar  {oi 
uisumarui)  would  therefore  signify  child, 
ofl&pring  of  the  sun,  of  the  summer;  a 
striking  expression  for  that  summer  de- 
light of  which  our  medieval  German 
poets  so  often  smg.'  [Here  a  number  of 
examples  are  given  from  old  poets,  the 
klecy  or  clover,  being  introduce  in  con- 
nection with  summer.] 

*  If  now-a-days,  as  of  old,  the  finding 
of  four-leaved  clover  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sign  of  good  luck;  if  in  Swedish  pro- 
vinces the  clover  is  called  sol^fxu  (**  sun- 
grass"),*  and  when  it  folds  together  its 
leaves,  people  can  tell,  even  in  clouded 
skies,  the  approach  of  sunset,  it  might 
well  have  been  considered  by  the  Celts  as 
a  plant  peculiarly  sacred,  the  especial 
flower  of  spring  or  summer,  and  thus  may 
have  become  personified  in  the  oM  Ger- 
man poems.'  *  Again,  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  name  tmaere,  and  in  Ice- 
land smdrij  occurs  for  the  clover:  this 
can  be  exphuned  only  by  the  Celtic 
animar,  and  it  affords  a  new  evidence  of 
the  ancient  connection  between  Scan- 
dinavia and  Irehind.' 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago  since 

*  This  name  reminds  one  of  the  plant  called 
Ro»  suit,  or  snndew,  so  common  ia  peat- 
bogs. 
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Mr  Bicheno  adTanoed  the  claims  of  the 
irood-sorrel,  OxaLis  AcetoteUa,  which  he 
thought  was  the  true  Irish  shamrock. 
He  was  led  to  adopt  this  view  by  allu- 
sions in  old  authors  to  the  eatinff  of  sham- 
rocks by  the  Irish  people — the  Ozalis  be- 
ing well  known  in  the  present  day  as  an 
agreeably  acid  herb. 

Bicheno  observes:  *Tbe  term  **  sham- 
rock" seems  a  general  appellation  for  the 
trefoils,  or  three-leaved  plants.  Gerard 
says  the  meadow  trefoils  are  called  in 
Ireland  shamrocks,  and  I  find  the  name 
so  applied  in  other  authors.  The  Irish 
names  for  Trifolium  rep&ns  are  seamch 
rofff  shamroff^  and  shamrock.  In  Gaelic, 
the  name  seamrag  is  applied  by  Light- 
foot  (in  *  Flora  Scotica*)  to  Trifolium 
repens;  while,  in  the  Gaelic  Dictionary 
published  by  the  Highland  Society,  under 
the  word  S«imrag  many  plants  are  men- 
tioned to  which  this  word  is  prefixed  as 
a  generic  term:  as  Soamrag-ehapuiU^ 
purple  clover;  Seamrag  chrS,  male  speed- 
well;  S^mrag  Mhuire,  pimpernel.  I 
conclude  from  this,  that  shamrock  is  a 
generic  word  common  to  the  Gaelic  and 
the  Irish  languages,  and  consequently 
not  limited  to  the  Trifolium  repevis* 
He  infers,  from  the  following  notice  in 
*  Fynes  Moryson,*  so  late  as  159A,  that 
the  shamrock  was  a  spring  plant:  *  Tea, 
the  wilde  Irish,  in  time  of  greatest  peace, 
impute  covctousness  and  base  birth  to 
him  that  hath  any  corn  after  Christmas, 
as  if  it  were  a  point  of  nobility  to  con- 
sume all  within  those  festivall  days.  They 
willingly  eat  the  herbe  shanirockc,  being 
of  a  sharp  taste,  which,  as  they  run  and 
are  chased  to  and  fro,  they  snatch  like 
beastes  out  of  the  ditches.'  .  .  .  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  plant  for  the  other.  Culti- 
vation, which  brought  in  the  trefoil,  drove 
out  the  wood-sorrel.  The  latter,  though 
now  not  common,  was  doubtless  an  abun- 
dant plant  so  long  as  the  woods  remained; 
but  tliese  being  cut  down,  partly  by  the 
natives,  to  supply  their  wants,  and  partly, 
also,  by  the  government,  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  taking  refuge  in  tbem  in  the 
wars,  the  commonest  plant  became  the 
scarcest,  and  it  was  more  easy  to  obtain 
that  which  was  cultivated.  Upon  the 
whole  view  of  the  case,  I  apprehend  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Oxalis  Aceto- 
sella  is  the  original  shamrock  of  Ireland.' 

Plausible  as  this  view  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  exchange  of  wood-sorrel  for  white 
clover,  induced  by  the  changed  conditions 


of  the  country,  cannot  be  nguAsi  m 
sufficient  to  acconnt  for  any  change  in 
the  symbolical  p1ant»  althongh  certainly 
cultivation  greatly  increases  the  preva- 
lence of  white  clover  in  a  conntry.  This 
is  weU  shown  by  Mr  H.  0.  Watson.* 

Mr  Bicheno's  views  are  well  discussed 
in  Rennie's  'Notes  of  a  Naturalist,'  in 
*  Time's  Telescope'  for  1832,  an  annual 
containing  much  valuable  information: — 

*Wben  I  was  in  Ireland  some  years 
ago,  I  was  shewn  by  an  amateur  a  plant 
of  the  spotted  trefoil  (Medicago  maeu- 
lata),  which  had  been  brought  ftrom  a 
great  distance,  and  kept  in  a  garden-pet 
with  much  care,  as  the  genuine  Irisk 
shamrock;  in  the  same  way  as  I  ba«e 
frequently  seen  the  cotton-thistle  (Ono- 
pordum  Acanthium}  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  Scotland  as  the  genuine  Scotch 
thistle.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  no 
less  vain  to  hunt  after  the  actual  botani- 
cal represeatativeaof  these  national  floral 
emblems,  than  after  the  griffins^  dragoUr 
and  blue  lions  of  heraldry.  Tet,  if  readeis 
are  not  satisfied  with  this,  I  think  that 
some  very  common  species  ought  to  be 
fixed  upon  rather  than  one  whidi  is  rare. 
If  we  take  the  practice  of  the  Iririi  in 
selecting  a  sprig  of  shamrock  to  dcooratt 
their  hats  on  the  17th  of  March  for  our 
guidance  as  to  the  species,  I  shonld  be 
more  inclined  to  say  that  the  white  dover 
(Trifolium  repens)  is  the  genuine  sham- 
rock, than  a  plant  of  such  confined  lo- 
cality as  the  one  alluded  to  above.  The 
Irish  themselves,  indeed,  seem  not  to 
make  any  discrimination  between  the 
various  species  of  trefoil;  and,  if  we  go 
to  the  traditional  origin  of  the  emblem— 
St  Patrick  selecting  the  leaf  to  indicate 
the  Holy  Trinity — we  may  well  conclude 
that  he  picked  up  the  first  trifoliated 
leaf  that  came  to  hand.  From  these 
considerations,  I  am  not  inclin^  to  agree 
with  Mr  Bicheno,  that  the  wood-sorrel 
(Oxalis  Acetosella)  is  the  true  Irish 
shamrock.  The  flower,  for  one  thing, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  emblem;  and 
even  if  it  had,  it  would  be  as  hard  to  find 
a  wood-sorrel  as  a  white-clover  in  flower 
so  soon  as  St  Patridi's  Day,  since  it  does 
not  blow  before  April  Besides,  the  oxalis 
is  not  a  very  common  Irish  plant;  for, 
although  I  have  seen  it  in  Deny,  and  in 
Antrim,  and  in  the  woods  of  Blam^, 
near  Cork,  there  are  extensive  districts 
where  it  does  not  occur  at  all.' 

The  use  of  the  herb  shamroeie,  or,  as 
some  authors  have  it,  sham^roci,  as  an 

*  *Cybele  Britannica,'  L,  pp.  291,  292. 
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irticle  of  food  by  *the  wilde  Irish/  ia  a 
point  perhaps  not  less  interesting  than 
the  determination  of  the  emblematical 
fihamTock;  and  it  is  surprising  that  no 
better  attempt  than  that  of  Bicheno  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  plant,  for  it 
is  quite  dear  that  they  could  not  subsist 
OQ  wood-sorrel,  nor  on  Medicago  lupu- 
lim,  nor  e?en  on  white  clover. 

I  am  unwilling  to  burden  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject  by  bringing  a  new 
plant  on  the  stage,  on  purely  hypotheti- 
cal grounds;  bu^  on  due  consideration, 
there  appears  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
directing  attention  to  it,  as  better  agree- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  herb 
spoken  of  by  Fynea  Moiyaon  than  any 
other. 

In  duly  weighing  the  dums,  as  pro- 
bable food-yielding  plants,  of  Irish  spedes 
common  in  ditches,  no  plant  appears  to 
me  to  afford  the  required  characters 
to  nearly  as  the  meadow  Iris,  or  water- 
flag;  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  fleur- 
de-lis  (Iris  Paeud-Acorui),  It  grows  in 
ditches,  and  has  a  large  root  and  seeds 
which  might  have  been  used  as  food,  of 
which  they  would  afford  an  abundant 
supply.  An  objection  may  be  stated  at 
the  outset,  that  the  meadow  Iris,  and  its 
ally,  the  stinking  Iris,  belong  to  a  family 
of  pUnts  characterised  by  universal  acri- 
dity; but,  if  we  pursae  the  examination, 
this  objection  disappears.  *  The  wilde 
Irish  .  .  .  willingly  eat  the  herbe 
shamrocke,^'n^^a«Aarptaittf.*  Now, 
is  the  Iris  capable  of  affording  food  1  In 
its  fresh  state  the  root  apparently  is  not, 
bat  on  drying,  like  many  other  plants,  it 
loses  its  acridity  to  some  extent,  and  this 
probably  disappears  altogether  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Although  we  have  no 
modem  British  examples  of  Iris-eating, 
we  know  that  the  Hottentots  eat  the 
tnbers  or  oorms  of  various  plants  of  this 
order,  especially  species  of  Gladiolus, 
whose  starch  renders  them  nutritious. 
Those  of  Triclumema  eduU  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  Soootra,  an  island  well 
rapplied  with  useful  plants,  and  the  stem 
of  Wittenia  mawra  is  said  to  abound  in 
rich  saccharine  juice.* 

But  even  the  Irish  species  of  Iris  ap- 
pear, from  obscure  references  in  books,  to 
have  been  actually  used  for  food.  Ac- 
covding  to  Gray,  the  roasted  seeds  of  the 
common  kind  form  a  good  substitute  for 
coffee;  and  we  find  it  stated  in  Professor 

„•  See  Lindky'i' VegeUble  Ku^dom/  Third 
Bditioo,  pp.  1«0.  lel 
Vou  XXVI. 


Graham's  valuable  report*  on  the  adulte- 
ration of  coffee,  that  of  the  various  sub- 
stances experimented  on,  this  was  the  only 
one  that  gave  the  aroma  of  coffee.  Goats 
eat  the  leaves  when  fresh,  and  cows  eat 
them  after  tbey  have  become  dry.  The 
root  being  rich  in  starch,  of  course  be- 
comes eatable  when  the  acrid  juice  has 
been  removed,  which  is  equally  necessary 
in  the  case  of  PortUnd  sago  and  the 
cassava,  being  effected  by  boiling,  &c 
The  leaves  of  the  fetid  Iris  are  said  by 
Witheringt  to  smell  like  randd  bacon,  a 
drcumstance  of  itself  suffident  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  *  the  wilde  Irish,'  after 
exhausting  all  their  resources  in  Christmas 
revels.  Sir  James  Smith  savs  the  smell 
of  the  braised  leaves  *  resembles  that  of 
roast  beef  *$— still  more  attractive.  And 
it  is,  in  fact,  called  the  roast-beef  plant 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  edible 
Shamrock  is  poesiUy  the  Iris.  Now  the 
Iris  \b  probably  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  trefoil  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
and*  it  is  also  an  open  question  whether 
it  may  not  have  suggested  the  trefoil 
ornament.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it 
approaches  it  very  closely  in  its  conven- 
tional character,  as  exhibited  on  many 
works  of  art.  The  flower  is  the  part  from 
which  the  ornament  is  taken,  and  its 
parts  are  in  threes,  and  display  a  beautiful 
symmetry,  as  well  as  graceful  form.  If 
the  hints  which  I  have  thrown  out  are 
supported  by  further  investigation,  an 
interesting  connection  will  be  made  but 
between  the  Fleur-de-lis  ornament  and 
the  allied  trefoil  one.  I  by  no  means 
assert,  however,  that  the  Iris  may  have 
been  the  shamrock  of  St  Patrick,  even  if 
it  were  proved  that  the  Iris  was  viewed 
as  an  object  of  regard  by  the  Irish  before 
his  time,  and  bore  the  name  of  shamrock; 
for  we  know  that  the  names  of  natural 
objects  are  often  transferred,  and  if  the 
Irish  had  a  holy  plant  before,  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  on  another  being  intro- 
duced to  theur  notice,  in  the  manner  of  the 
St  Patrick  myth,  it  would  supersede  the 
other,  and  acquire  its  name.  Analogous 
instances  daily  occur  in  our  times. 

I  shall  only  farther  remark,  in  regard 
to  our  native  Iris,  that  it  appears  to  be 
an  economical  plant  of  considerable  anti- 

*  *  Quarterly  Soxaml  of  the  Chemical  So- 
eieiy.' 

t  *  Arrangement  of  British  Plants/  Third 
Edition,  L,  p.  70. 

t  *  English  Flora/  i.,  p.  49.  See  also 
Hooker  £  Amott's  *  British  Flora,'  p.  427. 
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quity.  Its  root  furnishes  a  dye,  and  has 
also  been  employed,  in  place  of  galls,  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink. 

Now  that  I  have  brought  before  the 
reader  the  various  results  of  inquiries 
and  suggestions  that  have  arisen  on  this 
subject,  let  me  ask  him  what  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn?  I  must  say,  that  after 
bringing  all  my  information  together, 
there  did  not  seem  any  very  definite  hope 
of  determining  either  what  was  the  origi- 
nal shamrock  of  the  ancient  Irish,  or  what 
is  the  orthodox  shamrock  of  the  present 
day. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  thought  of 
adopting  the  usual  practice  in  like  cases — 
viz.,  to  submit  the  point  to  a  jury  of  com- 
petent scientific  authorities,  and  I  ac* 
cordingly  addressed  letters  to  three  of 
the  principal  botanists  in  Ireland:  viz.. 
Professor  Dickie,  Belfast;  Professor  Wy- 
▼ille  Thomson,  Belfast;  David  Moore, 
Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Qarden,  Dublin.  My  letter  to  each  of 
these  gentlemen  consisted  of  the  simple 
question,  WhU  plant  is  the  Irish  Sham- 
rock P   The  following  are  their  replies: — 

Belfast,  March  20, 1857. 

Deab  Sib, — I  believe  the  story  is,  that 
St  Patrick  was  preaching  to  a  fiock  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  by  way 
of  familiarly  illustrating  his  subject,  he 
plucked  the  trifoliate  leaf  of  some  plant 
at  his  feet.  On  Tuesday  last—  the  saint's 
dtfy — the  more  patriotic  of  our  natives 
wore  sprigs  of  Dutch  clover  in  their  hat- 
bands and  button-holes.  The  opinion  of 
some  is,  that  Oxalis  Acetosella  is  the  true 
shamrock,  and  I  am  inclined  to  adopt 
that  view.  It  is  common  enough  in  some 
localities,  but  not  sufficiently  so,  nor  so 
well  known,  as  to  be  adopted  for  the  em- 
blem on  the  saint's  day. — Truly  yours, 
G.  Dickie. 

P.S. — Poor  boys  sell  bundles  of  trefoil, 
in  the  streets  here,  on  St  Patrick's  Day. 
G.D. 

Dbab  Sib, — I  have  just  got  your  note. 
As  this  happens  to  be  St  Patrick's  Day, 
I  have  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
that  the  shamrock  of  this  part  of  the 
world  is  TrifoUum  repens.  It  seems  to 
be  completely  made  out  that  all  over  Ire- 
land the  peasantry  wear  scarcely  ever 
anything  else.  Here  and  there  you  find 
in  gardens  plants  of  Medicago  maculaia 
in  pots,  cultivated  as  the  Hrue  shamrock,' 
just  as  in  Scotland  Onop,  Acanthium  is 
grown  in  gardens  as  the  *true  Scotch 


thistle,'  and  with  as  good  reason.  The 
Irish  word  seamrog,  of  which  shamrock 
is  a  corruption,  is  derived  from  the  Irish 
'«amA'  or  ^samr^  *  summer,'  and  the 
diminutive  *og,'  *the  child  of—aod  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of 
trefoils.  Thus  laburnum  is  called  *  sham- 
rock-tree.' Bicheno's  idea  that  it  is  the 
Oxalis  seems  to  be  entirely  without  fooD- 
dation.  The  Oxalis  is  oomparativelj 
scarce:  it  is  one  of  the  set,  however,  and 
is  called  in  Irish  *  seamrog.'  It  is  a  curioas 
coincidence  that  the  Oxalis  is  half  sacred 
in  France,  and  called  ^  Alleluia.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legoid 
connecting  the  shamrock  with  St  PaUidi 
is  a  myth,  and  that  we  got  our  shamrock 
with  our  fires  of  Baal,  *Beal  Teui^,'  long 
ago  from  the  East  Ton  see  trefoil  all 
over  the  Nineveh  remains. 

The  shamrock  is  any  trefoil,  usually 
Trifolium  repens,  or  Medicago  luptdina, 
because  they  are  the  most  common.  This 
is  all  the  information  I  can  give  yon;  I 
hope  it  may  be  of  use. — ^Very  truly  yours, 
Wttille  Thomsoh. 

6  UHrvBRSiTT  Tbbbaob, 

Bblfast,  March  17, 1857. 

Glashevin,  I9th  March,  1857. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — ^The  plant  which  is  ge 
nerally  regarded  as  the  shamro^,  and 
worn  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  on  tbe 
17th  of  March,  '  Patrick's  Day,'  is  the 
Medicago  luptUina,  and  probably  as  often 
Trifolium  repens,  I  have  seen  both 
used.  I  need  hardly  say  to  you,  I  sup- 
pose, that  these  were  not  the  shamrocb  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  which  consisted  d  a 
sour  plant  found  on  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  eaten  by  them  on  the  17th  of 
March.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
sour  plant  alluded  to  being  Oxalis  Acde- 
sella, — With  much  esteem,  I  remain,  &a, 
D.  MooRf. 

These  letters,  it  will  be  seen,  all  differ 
from  each  other,  as  all  literature  does  od 
this  ill-fated  subject,  the  shamrock;  bat 
one  circumstance  is  satisfactory,  namelj, 
that  the  Trifolium  repens,  or  Dutch 
clover,  has  a  prominent  place  in  all  tbe 
three  letters.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  think,  that,  as  for  the  convenience  d 
artists  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  adopt  some  plant,  we 
should  accept  the  Trifolium  repens  as 
the  modern  shamrock,  and  leave  as  ao 
open  question,  inviting  inquiry,  the  whde 
su^'ect  of  the  ancient  shamrocks 

Last  year  I  called  the  attention  d 
the  Botanical  Society,  at  one  of  their 
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eioiiDg  meetmgs,  to  this  subject,  with 
the  view  of  senriDg  to  dear  up  the  point, 
aod  I  mty  here  repeat  a  remark  which  I 
made  on  that  occasion: — It  may  seem 
that  it  does  not  matter  much  bow  such 
questions  are  settled;  and  to  tbe  mere 
botanist  it  does  not  matter.  But  we  are 
all  anxious  tbat  tbe  applications  of  our 
science  should  be  extended,  and  if  we  re- 
commend artists  to  pay  a  little  more  re- 


spect to  the  laws  of  Tegetable  develop- 
ment, it  is  for  us  first  to  settle  such 
points  as  those  referred  to.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  no  botanist  can  dogmatise 
as  to  what  is  the  Scotch  thistle  or  the 
Irish  shanurock,  and  we  are  not  to  chaise 
artists  with  at  least  wanton  neglect,  if 
they  do  not  refer  to  nature  as  their  origi- 
nal when  they  are  called  upon  to  embody 
these  our  national  emblems. 


A  POSTSCRIPT  OV  THE  SCOTCH  THISTUB. 


'  Then  callit  soho  all  flooris  tbat  grew  on  field, 
Disdrnyng  all  their  fashions  and  effeiris: 

Upone  the  awfull  Thrissil  scho  beheld, 
And  saw  him  kepit  with  a  busche  of 

B^eiris; 
Considering  him  so  able  for  the  weiris, 

A  radios  cronn  of  mbeis  scho  him  gaif. 

And  said.  Imjidd  go  fwrth,  and  fend  the 

DvasAK— Thi  Thkissil  ahd  thk  Bois. 

Everybody  knows  the  thistle,  of  course. 
That  does  not  require  much  botanical 
knowledge;  for  in  our  early  days  the 
thistle  and  tbe  nettle  soon  attracted  at- 
tention by  their  appeals  to  our  corporeal 
sensations,  while  we  loitered  by  the  way- 
ndes  gathering  dandelions  and  daisies. 

Bat  if  we  bring  together  the  plants 
called  thistles  which  grow  in  the  fields 
snd  by  the  waysides,  and  compare  them, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  their  size  and 
form  of  leaves  and  flowers,  tbat  they 
most  be  regarded  as  totally  distinct  plants, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  brown  horse  is  different  from  a  grey  one, 
but  as  specifically  different  as  a  horse  is 
from  an  ass,  a  dog  from  a  fox,  or  a  crow 
from  a  pigeon. 

This  circumstance  has  given  rise  in 
modem  times  to  inquiry  as  to  which 
thistle  is  the  Scotch  one. 

I  believe,  with  Dr  Johnston,  that  it  be- 
hoves the  botanist  to  aid  tbe  antiquary  in 
the  right  determination  of  the  species.  In 
the  *  Border  Flora'  it  is  stated  that  the 
plant  carried  in  the  processions  of  freemar 
toiais the  OnopordumAcanthium;  and 
the  friends  of  Bums  have  planted  this  tall 
and  stately  thistle  around  bis  erave  in 
Bomfries,  *  forgetful,  surely,  of  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  planting  an  alien  over 
the  remains  of  him  whose  boast  it  was  to 
sing,  in  wood-notes  wild,  the  rural  scenes 
and  rand  pleasures  of  his  native  soil,  in 
his  native  tongue.*  It  is  concluded,  fh>m 
the  terms  in  which  Bums  alludes  to  it, 
that  the  Cardutu  lanceolattu  was  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  Scotch  thistle:— 


*  The  rough  bur  thitUe  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bere, 
I  tom'd  the  weeder-clips  aside. 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear.' 

Br  Johnston  having,  in  the  *  Berwick- 
shire Flora,'  assumed  the  milk  thistle  to 
be  the  ^  emblem  dear  of  Scotland's  sons,' 
this  assumption  was  controverted  by  Mr 
Dovaston,  who  was  *told  by  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman  in  the  Hebrides,  Donald 
M^LcAn,  a  young  chieftain,  tbat  the  Car- 
duue  eriophorus  was  the  Scotch  thistle. 
At  Inverness,  Sir  James  Qrant  said 
tbe  Scotch  thistle  was  the  only  one 
that  drooped  (Carduua  nutans).  After 
many  such  remarks,  we  were  at  length 
told  (he  continues)  by  a  very  intellectual 
gardener  at  Boslin,  and  bv  Sir  William 
Drammond  at  Hawtbomden,  tbat  no 
particuhir  thistle,  but  any  thistle  the  poet 
or  painter  chose,  was  the  national  flower 
of  Scotland;  and  this  opinion  (continues 
Mr  Dovaston)  we  heard  repeated  in  Edin- 
burgh at  tbe  tables  of  several  learned  and 
hospitable  gentlemen.  Though  generally 
emblematical  of  tbe  whole  nation,  it  is,  in 
particular,  the  badge  of  the  clan  Stewart 
On  the  wet  sides  of  some  bills  we  not  uu- 
frequently  found  the  C,  heteropht/Uue,  or 
|;entle  thistle,  which  was  much  and 
justly  admired,  and  by  some  (erroneously) 
thought  peculiar  to  Scotland.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  tbe  national  emblem, 
as,  being  destitute  of  thorns,  it  would 
ill  accord  with  their  formidable  Latin 
motto.' 

The  Cardutu  heterophyUue  is  a  highly 
ornamental  plant,  and  chiefly  occurs  in 
the  Scottish  glens— as  Qlen  Olova,  &a — 
where  I  have  seen  it  in  abundance.  It 
also  occurs,  however,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland;  and  we  must  not  too  hastily 
exclude  it  from  the  list  of  probable  spe- 
cies, on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  spines, 
for  the  Latin  motto,  *  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessitf  was  added  by  James  YL,  who 
was  not  the  first  to  use  the  thistle. 

With  reference  to  Mr  Dovaston's  argu- 
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ment,  Dr  Johnston  observes:  *Mr  Do- 
Taston  has  somewhere  made  himself  merry 
with  the  "  Cockneys,**  and  yet  who  but 
one  of  that  race  would  have  gone  amongst 
the  Gael  to  inquire  after  a  Scotch  device 
or  fashion,  more  especially  after  the  badge 
of  a  dan  which  had  a  Merse  or  Berwick- 
shire origin?  And  the  reason  Mr  Do- 
vaston  assigns  for  excluding  Cardmu 
hOerophyUiu  from  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction, ought  to  have  equally  convinced 
him  that  the  opinion  of  his  learned  friends 
in  and  about  Kdinbureh  was  untenable;' 
for  there  are  several  thistles  to  which  the 
motto  is  inapplicable. 

Dr  Johnston  was  the  only  botanist 
who  set  himself  in  real  earnest  to  search 
for  the  true  Scotch  thistle.  His  search 
did  not  bring  about  great  results;  but 
it  will  not  be  idle  if  I  shortly  recapi- 
tulate the  points  at  which  be  arrived. 
He  sought  to  solve  the  question  by  an 
ezamina^on  of  the  figures  impressed  on 
the  money  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

The  first  who  so  marked  his  money 
was  James  Y.  On  the  coins  of  his  reign 
(1514  to  1542),  the  head  or  flower  of  a 
thistle  only  is  represented.  On  a  coin  of 
James  Y L  (1599),  there  are  three  thistles 
grouped  and  united  at  the  base,  whence 
two  leaves  spread  laterally,  and  the  stalk 
of  the  plant  is  spinous. 

On  later  coins  (as  in  one  of  1602) 
there  is  only  a  single  head,  while  the 
leaves  and  spines  are  retuned;  and  this 
figure  is  the  same  given  on  all  subse- 
quent coins — the  form  of  the  flower  it- 
self having  suffered  no  change  frt>m  its 
first  adoption. 

The  above  evidence  seems  to  put  the 
drooping  thistle  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  species  out  of  court,  and  very 
much  to  invalidate  the  claims  of  the 
Onopordvm;  and  Dr  Johnston  thinks 
that  it  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  milk-thistle  being  the  chosen  emblem 
of  the  national  pride  and  character,  al- 


though it  must  be  admitted  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  plant  and  the 
Eicture  of  the  artist  is  somewhs^  posta- 
itory. 

I  can  scarcely  agree,  however,  that  the 
milk-thistle  is  *  almost  the  only  species 
that  would  naturally  suggest  it,  or  that 
really  deserves  it;'*  for  the  ccmimott 
lance-leaved  thistleofoUrwaysides^C  2aii- 
eeoUxhu)  seems  equally  well  entitled  to  the 
distinction,  so  for  as^fiesff  goes.  I  would, 
in  fact,  be  inclined  to  declare  in  favour  of 
this  species,  for  it  is  our  common  thistle 
in  Sootlimd;  is  an  indubitable  native; 
agrees  sufficiently  well  with  what  may  be 
regarded  as  orthodox  figures;  and,  al- 
though not  peculiar  to  Scotland  any  more 
than  either  the  ^findish  Rose'  or  *tbe 
little  English  Robin 't  is  to  England,  or 
the  Shamrock  tD  Ireland,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  familiar  plant  in  Scotland, 
and  is  probably  the  only  thistle  according 
with  our  national  motto,  which  nine- 
tenths  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  in 
that  part  of  Qreat  Britain  and^tly  called 
y*  kingdom  of  Scotland,  have  ever  recog- 
nised. 

The  milk-thistle  is  a  rare  plant  in 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  not  a  native  It 
certainly  has  arguments  in  its  fiavour, 
arising  from  its  early  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciations in  this  country,  which  arose  from 
its  dedication  to  the  mother  of  our  Sa- 
viour— *a  drop  of  whose  milk,  having 
fallen  on  the  leaves,  imprinted  the  acci- 
dent in  those  white  veins  which  so  re* 
markably  distinguish  them.'  Heoce  its 
name,  *Our  Lady's  Thistle.'  But,  wiOi- 
out  more  definite  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  thistle  as  a  national  em- 
blem, the  Cardwiu  lanceokUiu—^uT  ond- 
mon  wayside  thistle— must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  best  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion, so  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  lin^it  the 
emblem  to  a  particular  species. 

•  'Botany  of  the  Borders/  p.  181. 
f  "Wordsworth. 


PUDDOOK'S    GREEN. 

A  WILTSfilBE  8T0EY. 


I HAYE  sometimes  heard  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  sportsmen^  compmin- 
ing  of  the  dulness  of  their  lives  in 
Bummer-time;  of  the  lack  of  interest 
in  the  dozen  square  miles  or  so  which 
lie  about  them;  and  protesting  that 
they  should  like  to  live  in  town.   Now, 


to  me,  who  do  live  in  town,  this  seems 
very  strange  and  unjustifiable.  As  for 
the  additional  expenses  which  they 
assert  their  necessary  cattle  and  gar- 
den entail  upon  them,  I  am  scarcely  a 
jud^e  of  that,  for  we  have  only  a  small 
temer  dog  at  home,  and  a  box  of  mig- 
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nionette  outside  the  parlour  window; 
which,  of  course,  afford  us  little  expe- 
rience in  this  respect  But  that  they 
should  ever  get  tired  of  such  a  place 
as  AUenleat;  for  instance,  with  its 
lanes,  and  woods,  and  moorland,  is  to 
me  incomprehensible.  We  have  not 
been  there  ourselves  more  than  three 
weeks;  but  I  feel  already  as  though  I 
had  been  bom  and  bred  there,  and 
should  like  well  enough  (but  not  at  all 
before  the  proper  time)  to  be  laid  in 
its  high  churcnyard,  and  sung  to,  in 
my  long  rest,  by  the  pebbly  stream 
that  encircles  it,  for  ever.  My  pro- 
fession is  that  of  a  coal-merchant; 
and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  I  am 
far  from  Deing  romantic.  But,  never- 
theless, such  as  I  say  have  been  my 
feelings  ever  since  I  came  down  hither. 
I  seem  to  have  left  all  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  the  world  behind  me,  and  to 
have  come  to  a  place  where  there  is 
nothing  worse  than  the  best  screened 
WaUsend  to  be  procured. 

But,  friendly  *  Titans,'  before  I  get 
farther,  let  me  drop  a  sentence,  to 
expkdn  that  I  wrote  these  lines  in 
aatimm,  although  I  print  them  in 
spring.  Why?  Because  it  telU  best 
upon  yoM.  Every  fisherman  knows 
that  honest  Isaak  Walton's  book  is 
most  enjoyable  in  winter.  I  am  quite 
sure,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  oest 
time  to  bring  out  my  little  sunmier- 
sketch.    Now,  then ! 

Nothing  to  do !  Oh,  my  melancholy 
country  gentleman,  did  you  ever,  upon 
such  a  day  as  this,  try  burying  your- 
self in  clover,  ana  cocking  your  hat 
over  your  eyes  to  keep  off  the  sun? 
(not  your  hat,  indeed,  uncomfortable, 
hideous,  town  chimney-pot  that  it  is; 
but  your  large  flapping  wide-awake, 
whose  band  yoiu*  little  children  have 
stuck  Ml  of  meadow  blossoms.)  *  I 
cannot  see  What  flowers  are  at  my  feet ' 
—these  Imes  are  those  of  a  young  man 
of  great  talent,  whose  poems  my  wife 
has  been  reading  to  me  since  we  came 
to  AUenleaf—*  nor  what'  (something 
or  other) '  hangs  upon  the  bouehs,  but 
in  embalmed  darkness  guess  eacn  sweet 
with  which  the  favourable  month  en- 
dows the  grass,  the  thicket  and  the 
fruit-tree  wild,  bush  hawthorn,  and 
the  pastoral  eglantine,  fast-fading  vio- 
lets covered  up  in  leaves,  and  mid- 
May's  eldest  child,  the  coming  musk- 
rose,  full  of  dewy  wine;  the  numerous 


haunt  of  flies  in  summer  eves;  dark- 
ling I  listen;' — that  is  just  my  case. 
I  hear  the  murmuring  flies,  I  near  a^ 
thousand  little  piping  trebles  from  the' 
unseen  sprays;  there  is  water  falling 
somewhere  in  the  green  coolness  of  the 
wood  close  by — '  spinny,'the  good'folks 
call  it  hereabouts— there  is  a  sort  of 
lake  below,  named  Dixey*s  Pond,  with 
willows  leaning  over  it;  and  I  can  hear, 
when  the  wind  takes  them,  their  long 
thin  tresses  whisking  in  uie  ripples. 
There's  a  bean-fleld  over  the  hedge, 
which,  I  declare,  smells  better  than 
New  Bond  Street  when  it  gets  oppNO- 
site  Atkinson's;  and,  besides  all  this, 
there  is  a  general  sense  of  delight  in- 
explicable made  up  of  scent,  and  sound, 
and  warmth,  and  even,  as  it  seems, 
of  life  itself,  which  quite  pervades 
me. 

Nothing  to  do,  my  country  gentle- 
man !  Did  you,  then,  never  try  lean- 
ing over  yonder  gate  upon  the  hill  (or 
is  it  possible  that  you  have  grown  tired 
of  it?),  and  gazing  upon  that  great 
picture  framed  by  the  sky  itself?  the 
beautiful  rich  hillside,  almost  as  bright 
with  insects  as  with  flowers,  growmg 
greener  and  greener  as  it  nears  the 
winding  river  in  the  hollow,  where  the 
cattle  stand  in  the  shallows,  hour  after 
hour,  without  movement,  save  wetting 
their  lips,  and  switching  their  tails,  the 
innocent  epicures !  and  where,  in  the 
bathing-place  all  day  long,  as  it  seems, 
the  niuked  village  ooys  holloa  ana 
splash,  and  must  needs  be  the  hap- 

Eiest  creatures  alive.  Then  the  wooden 
ridge,  with  the  old  lady  in  the  red 
cloak  crossing  it  (who  I  wish  would 
cross  it  for  ever,  and  I  think  the  parish 
might  maintain  her  in  so  doing,  not 
injudiciously),  and  the  pathway  that 
leads  into  the  copse,  ana  the  copse  it- 
self so  filled  with  hidden  beauties, 
though  the  knell  of  its  blue-bells  has 
tolled,  and  the  spire  of  the  church  with 
the  vane  gleaming  golden  over  the 
yew-tree— how  can  one  ever  be  dull 
with  such  sights  as  these?  I  protest, 
for  all  the  purple  of  distant  mils  be- 
yond them,  I  think  I  should  rarely  be 
lured  from  that  same  gate  (as  it  is,  my 
partner  has  his  own  holiday  to  take 
next  week;  and  I  go  back  to  Darken- 
dox  Yard  on  Monday,  as  the  phrase 
is,  for  good).  Nothing  to  do !  Why, 
there  is  character  enough  amongst  the 
good  people  of  Allenleaf  to  occupy  all 
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your  life-long  in  the  study  of  it ;  nor 
13  there  a  single  spot  in  the  bounds  of 
your  little  parish  out  seems  to  me  to 
have  some  absorbing  interest  of  its 
own — Blind  Man's  Corner,  Pedlar's 
Lane,  Lover's  Spinny,  Miller's  Hole — 
there  hangs  a  tale  to  every  one  of  them 
well  worthy  of  record ;  some  with  as 
great  a  claim  upon  human  sympathy 
as  the  story  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and 
others  with  an  extremity  of  horror 
equal  to  the  revelations  of  the  Inqui- 
sition itself  Perhaps  a  stranger,  like 
myself,  may  have  been  informed  of 
matters  which  the  relaters  have  con- 
cluded an  inhabitant  must  needs  al- 
ready know :  and  although  this  tale  of 
Puddock's  Green  be  strictly  true,  it 
may  be  yet  news  to  the  good  Squire 
of  AUenleaf 

Old  Georgy  Millet,  the  warrener, 
who  is  my  informant,  was  a  grown 
lad  of  eighteen  years  old  when  the 
thing  happened,  which  was  in  the 
second  year  of  this  present  century; 
and,  *with  one  leg  in  the  grave,  sir. 
and  to  so  kind-hearted  a  gentleman, 
says  Georgy,  *  it  is  not  like  but  that 
I  should  tell  you  true.'  The  eulogium 
I  have  easily  obtained  by  sharing  with 
the  old  fellow,  whenever  we  chance  to 
meet,  the  contents  of  my  tobacco- 
poucn;  and,  indeed,  we  have  a  pipe 
together,  in  defiance  of  the  *  Lancet,* 
almost  daily.  *  Six  poipes  a-day,'  re- 
marked Mr  Millet,  when  I  informed 
him  of  the  late  tobacco  controversy, 
*  for  fifty-five  years.  Now,  if  I  was  a 
Bcollard,  I  could  tell  how  many  poipes 
that  were,  which  I've  a-smokeo,  and  I 
yent  dead  yet,  ye  see.*  It  was  in  the 
third  of  our  many  rambles  together 
about  the  parish,  by  which  time,  *  al- 
though I  was  young,  and  Georgy 
seventy-three,'  we  hadgot  to  be  quite 
fast  fnends,  that  we  took  that  path- 
way I  have  spoken  of  across  the  river 
and  through  the  copse,  which  soon 
after  branches  in  twain— the  one  path 
leading  to  the  village,  and  the  other, 
which  was  our  way,  climbing  slowly 
and  by  many  a  dip  and  dell  up  to  the 
moor.  After  two  miles  or  so  of  the 
most  peacefid,  pleasant  sights  one  can 
imagine,  we  got  into  a  thicket  of  gol- 
den gorse,  growing  very  thick  and  high, 
and  shuttmg  us  out  of  sight  of  the 
landscape ;  only  we  could  still  catch 
glimpses  of  the  river,  which  took  a 
bend  in  that  place;  and  very  cool  and 


refreshing  they  were.  We  had  been 
walking  hitherto  upon  a  bare  path,  all 
rough  with  little  roots  and  diy  pieces 
of  sticks,  which  is  the  case  at  almost 
all  seasons,  where  gorse  is;  but  pre- 
sently we  came  upon  a  lai]ge  space 
formmg  a  complete  circle  quite  und^ 
shade,  and  covered  with  greenest  grass, 
out  of  sight  of  even  the  river,  though 
not  out  of  its  pleasant  sound. 

*Well,'  said  I,  throwing  myself  at 
length  upon  the  yielding  sward,  *  what 
a  gbrious  ])lace  this  would  be  to  eipsy 
in ! '  *  Gipsies  ? '  quoth  the  old  fellow, 
very  angrily,  ana  entirely  misunder- 
standing what  I  meant,  'you'll  never 
see  a  gipsy  here  as  long  as  you  bide  in 
Allenleaf,  I'll  warrant;  the  cruellest, 
most  murdering  thieves  as  they  are 
upon  this  earth;  and  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  say  nothing  to  their  credit 
here  in  Puddock's  Green.* 

Then  I  remembered  how  I  had  al- 
ready thought  it  singular  that  I  had 
not  yet  seen  one  gipsy  in  all  the  parish, 
although  Allenleaf  seemed  just  the 

flace  ^r  them;  so  much  so,  that  even 
myself  had  had  some  idea  of  ^tting 
a  little  tent  from  town,  and  living  in 
it  instead  of  in  lodgings;  only  my  wife 
objected  to  the  arrancBment  rather 
positively.  So  I  said, 'Let  us  have  a 
pipe  together  here,  Georgy,  and  tcU 
me  all  aoout  the  gipsies  and  Puddock's 
Green.'  Whereupon  he  told  me  this, 
which  I  endeavour  to  tell,  as  far  as 
may  be,  after  his  own  manner. 

In  the  autunm  of  1802,  there  lived 
one  Farmer  Harris  at  the  Home  FWm 
in  Allenleaf,  who  was  a  hard  man,  al- 
though just  enough  in  his  dealings, 
and  Laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  all  va- 
grants and  such  like,  not  matdng  enough 
allowance,  maybe,  for  temptations  to 
which  he  was  not  himself  exposed. 
There  had  been  very  many  depreda- 
tions committed  in  the  parish  by  wan- 
dering ^psies  summer  after  summer; 
and  he  hated  the  whole  tribe  of  them, 
the  more  because  he  could  seldom 
catch  them  in  the  act,  so  as  to  send 
them  to  jail;  the  live  stock  which 
they  stole  being  in  their  pot  in  a  few 
minutes,  so  as  to  be  quite  imrecognis- 
able,  even  if  it  were  not  eaten-  and 
articles  of  value,  it  was  said,  oeing 
buried  in  the  ground  at  once;  although, 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
appropriated  anything  of  that  sc^  at 
alL    On  this  particular  year  l^erewas 
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agrandbandof  these  wanderers  camped 
in  Allenleaf ;  and  one  of  their  faTourite 
haunts  was  this  same  green:  it  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  fourteen  persons, 
besides  children— eight  men  and  six 
women;  one  of  these,  a  girl  of  sixteen 
or  so,  whom  they  called  Miriam,  was 
as  beautiful  as  any  Christian  might 
be;  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  cer- 
tarn  Tilgah,  the  brother  of  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  and  the  greatest  poacher  of 
the  whole  lot  People  said  that  Miriam 
must  have  been  a  stolen  child,  her  face 
being  without  the  gipsy  scowl,  and  her 
Toice  so  soft  and  different  from  that 
of  her  countrywomen;  but  she  was  as 
dark,  and  even  darker,  than  they;  and 
as  for  her  manner,  she  was  a  sort  of 
princess  amongst  them,  and  they  be- 
haved to  her  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness: and  gentle  treatment  makes 
^tle  folks,  as  we  all  know.  Farmer 
Harris's  head-man  at  this  time  was 
poor  Matthew  Puddock.  as  handsome 
a  lad  of  five-and-twenty  or  so  as  could 
be  seen  in  these  parts;  but  headstrong 
and  oYer-bold,  like  his  master  himself: 
he  was  the  b^t  wrestler  and  deftest 
cudgel-player  in  the  whole  country- 
side; but  did  not  make  much  account 
of  the  lasses,  although  a  goodish 
many,  near  and  far,  were  setting  caps 
at  him.  Those  who  love  late  love 
longest,  as  the  saying  is;  and,  although 
Mat  had  not  the  chance  of  proving 
that,  poor  fellow,  yet  when  he  did  fau 
in  love,  it  was  downright  terrible  ear- 
nest as  you  shall  hear;  onlv,  instead 
of  choosing  out  of  the  Allenleaf  girls, 
who  were  a  sight  lissomer  and  better 
favoured  than  they  are  now,  wh© 
should  he  set  his  wilful  heart  up<m 
but  this  outlandish  heathen,  Miriam, 
the  gipsy  girl!  He  saw  her  first 
when  she  came  to  the  Home  Farm 
to  tell  some  foolish  hussies  their  for- 
tunes; and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he 
himself  confessed,  that  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  woman's  lot  to 
be,  and  even  as  though  she  belonged 
to  another  world;  which,  indeed,  it  is 
hke  enough  that  she  did;  and,  maybe, 
bewitched  him,  as  such  folk  can  do, 
with  the  evil  eye.  Farmer  Harris, 
when  he  foimd  out  what  was  happen- 
ing in  his  backyard,  would  have  had 
her  whipped  out  of  the  place,  had  it 
not  been  for  Matthew,  who  flamed 
|ip,  and  swore  no  man  on  earth  should 
lay  a  hand  upon  her,  though  it  were 


the  squire  himself.  The  drl  was 
grateful  to  him  belike  for  this  good 
turn;  and  from  that  hour  a  kincuiess 
grew  up,  on  her  side,  for  hinL  But 
any  way,  soon  afterwards  they  began 
to  keep  company,  and  walk  together, 
when  they  could  get  the  chance,  just 
as  though  they  had  been  plighted 
lovers,  with  their  banns  readf  out  for 
the  third  time  in  Allenleaf  Church— a 
thin^  which,  of  course,  could  never 
possibly  come  to  pass.  Matthew's 
friends  were  amazed  and  ashamed 
enough;  but,  wonderful  to  say,  the 
gipsies  themselves  were  ready  to  tear 
the  girlrto  pieces  for  rage.  It  seems 
this  wandering  people  have  strange 
proud  laws  or  their  own,  and  never 
permit  any  Christian  to  intermarry  in 
their  own  tribe;  and  it  is  said  that 
many  awful  scenes  took  place  on  this 
very  spot  between  Minam  and  the 
rest  about  the  matter;  Tilgah  and  the 
chief  threatening  to  do  dreadful  things 
with  her,  and  she  answering  them  as 
queenly  and  scornfully  as  could  be: 
but  when  they  threatened  Matthew, 
she  grew  quiet,  and  promised  that  she 
would  make  her  lover  change  his  faith, 
and  become  a  gipsy  himself;  with 
which,  it  seems,  they  would  have  been 
well  contented.  Then,  again,  poor 
Mat  would  try  to  persuade  the  girl  to 
turn  to  our  religion,  and  to  leave  herown 
people  for  good  and  all;  but  this,  for 
all  her  love  for  him.  she  positively  re- 
fused to  do,  for  sne  was  a  staunch,  ■ 
fine-hearted  lassie— or  would  have 
been,  that  is,  had  she  not  chanced  to 
be  a  gipsy.  Whether  it  was,  however, 
that  at  last  she  consented  to  this,  ana 
the  tribe  got  wind  of  it,  or  whether, 
as  is  too  fikely,  despairing  of  their 
ever  being  wedded,  the  poor  girl  went 
wrong  with  Matthew;  certain  it  is  that 
after  awhile  Miriam  was  missing.  It 
was  a  woful  sight  then  to  see  the 
young  man  in  ms  agony,  wandering, 
wandering,  all  day  long,  as  though  he 
were  a  gipsy  himself;  or  watching  and 
listening  at  the  old  trysting-places  for 
the  footfall  that  he  was  never  to  hear 
again.  Even  Farmer  Harris,  proud 
man  that  he  was,  was  so  moved  by  it, 
as  to  come  down  with  Puddock  mto 
the  very  camp  here,  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  woman,  or  whether 
any  offers  might  get  her  back  again; 
and  here  they  found  the  eight  men 
sitting,  and  the  five  women;  but  not 
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one  single  word  would  either  of 
these  speak;  only  when  poor  Mat 
actually  went  down  upon  nis  knees 
to  Tilgah,  to  entreat  him  for  his 
daughter,  that  he  might  marry  her, 
a  savage  sort  of  glitter  came  into  the 
men*s  eyes,  and  took  the  place  of  that 
relentless  malice  with  which  they  had 
fixed  their  looks  upon  him  before. 
Harris  was  even  over-bold,  as  has  been 
said;  but  he  declared  afterwards  that 
he  did  not  think  his  very  life,  and  far 
less  Puddock's,  was  safe  with  them  that 
day.  Matthew,  however,  never  gave  a 
thought  to  this,  for  he  was  thinlong  of 
Miriam.  After  they  had  thus  treated 
him,  and  especially  after  that  look 
of  triumph  in  their  eyes,  he  began  to 
have  it  firm  in  his  mind  that  they 
had  murdered  the  girl— which  there  is 
little  doubt  was  indeed  the  case,  for 
no  mere  threat  or  restraint  could  nave 
ever  kept  such  as  she  was  from  her 
desire;  and  this  begat  in  him  a  most 
inextinguishable  rage  and  hatred 
against  tJie  gipsies:  his  whole  em- 
ployment seemed  to  be  now  the  set- 
ting snares  for  them,  and  ^ttin^  them 
punished.  Farmer  Hams  had.  been 
opposed  to  them  enough  before:  but 
henceforward  his  head  man  egged  him 
on  to  acts  of  still  greater  severity.  No 
less  than  three  of  the  men  and  two  of 
the  women  were  sent  to  jail  for  fowl- 
stealing,  and  one  of  the  men  was  pub- 
licly whipped.  At  last  there  was  a 
sheep  missing  fix)m  a  fold  in  the 
neighbouring  parish,  and  Puddock 
himself  showed  the  constables  where- 
abouts the  camp  was  hid  (for  it  had 
moved  just  before  this  to  Lover's 
Spinnv);  and  there  they  found  the 
entrails  of  the  animal,  and  even  the 
head,  by  which  it  was  easily  identi- 
fied, covered  up  in  leaves;  for,  since 
the  misfortimes  which  had  befallen 
them,  the  gang  seem  to  have  taken  less 
precaution  than  before.  What  was 
of  more  consequence  still,  Matthew 
Puddock  swore  to  having  seen  the 
chief  coming  from  the  fold  in  question 
upon  the  preceding  night  with  a  biu-- 
den;  and  mainly  by  this  evidence  got 
the  feUow  committed  for  trial  for  the 
theft;  whereby,  in  course  of  time 
(although  Mat  never  lived  to  see  it, 
as  he  had  promised  himself),  the  man 
got  hung. 


And  now  comes  the  terrible  part  of 
the  tale,  and  that  which  makes  this 
spot  so  reared  in  Allenleaf.  The  ^p-  - 
sies,  after  the  capture  of  their  chi^ 
seemed  to  have  left  the  parish,  ana 
nothing  was  heard  of  them  for  sev^nal 
weeks;  only  Matthew,  who  was  almost 
crazed  in  his  mind  by  this  tim&  still 
travelled  everywhere  nisht  and  day  in 
hopes  to  come  upon  tnem  in  some 
crime  —  thinking  of  his  murdered 
Miriam.  One  night  he  did  not  come 
back  to  the  Home  Farm  at  all — only 
one  of  his  dogs  came  back,  bloody 
about  the  head,  and  lamed.  It  seemed 
to  be  known  at  once  that  some  dreadfoi 
fate  had  happened  to  him;  but  no  man 
surely  could  ever  have  guessed  what 

Old  Geor^s  weatherbeaten  fiaoe 
CTew  white  when  he  had  got  thus  far: 
^We  found  him,'  said  he,  in  a  sort  of 
terrible  whisper,  'living,  yes,  living 
unhappily  for  hun,  poor  fellow — suck 
a  sight  was  never  seen  since  the  days 
of  the  blessed  martys  as  I  haye  read 
of— tied  to  that  veiT  tree,  and  flayed 
alive.  There,  thats  the  truth:  ont 
let  us  have  no  more  of  it.  We  killed 
some  sheep,  and  put  him  into  their 
warm  skins,  and  so  kept  him  with  us 
for  two  days.  Nor  was  he  in  such 
great  pain  as  may  be  supposed  (the 
pulling  off  the  flesh  at  his  nnger-nails 
was  the  worst,  he  said),  but  made  thd 
depositions  r^ular  before  his  deatL 
The  fury  of  the  countiy-side  was  be- 
yond measure;  and  by  that  same  ni^t 
we  had  all  four  of  the  wretches  in  afe 
keeping.  One  of  them  died,  indeed, 
before  his  trial  having  been  ni^  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  people,  frantic  not 
only  at  the  abominable  cruelty  and 
horror  of  the  thing,  but  because  poor 
Mat  was  known  and  liked  amongst  us 
all  In  the  early  spring  of  the  next 
year,  the  other  ttiree  wretches— th^r 
confessed  their  ^uilt,  and  how  they 
had  travelled  back  many  a  day's  jour- 
ney without  their  women,  on  purpose 
to  perform  this  hellish  act-— were  hung 
in  this  same  place,  amidst  a  multitude 
such  as  ia  not  credible  to  hear  of,  and 
on  this  very  tree  whereto  they  had 
tied  their  victinL  And  this,  sir,  and 
no  wonder,  is  the  reason  why  no  gipey 
can  be  safe  in  Allenleaf,  and  why  we 
call  this  place,  as  looks  so  pleasaflti 
Puddock's  Green.' 
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Within  less  than  a  day's  journey 
from  the  metropolis,  there  is  a  people 
amonsst  whom  the  pulpit  is  a  power. 
The  alienation  of  the  working  classes 
is  a  theme  there  never  discussed. 
Tlus  'vexed  question*  is  to  many  a 
Welsh  pastor,  who  has  never  set  foot 
cm  Saxon  soil  a  complete  puzzle.  Li 
his  country  the  masses'  are  under 
the  power  of  the  gospel:  *  Bethel,' 
*Capel  Sion,'  'Bethesda,'  and  *£be- 
nezer,' are  always  thronged.  The  most 
ignorant  on  the  affairs  of  this  life  at 
least  feel  some  interest  in  questions 
pertaining  to  another.  In  the  busiest 
oay  of  the  week,  the  smith  leaves  his 
anvil,  the  grocer  his  shop.  Hie  shoe- 
maker his  last,  the  farmer  his  field, 
to  hear  the  stranger-preacher,  whose 
name,  though  he  heard  it  on  tne  Sun- 
day, he  may  have  quite  forgotten. 
Follow  them  to  their  respective  em- 
ployments, listen  to  tUeir  conversa- 
tion, their  shrewd  remark,  their  warm 
discussion,  and  deduct,  object,  detract, 
philosophise  as  you  may.  the  impres- 
sion still  clings,  that  tne  pulpit  is 
there  a  power. 

On  the  still  Sabbath  morning,  sta- 
tion yourself  by  that  *  lonely  house  of 
God.  The  chapel-house  is  the  only 
habitation  near;  you  see  no  other 
human  residence.  Can  a  congrega- 
tion ever  be  assembled  there?  Can 
the  place  ever  be  filled?  It  is  about 
ten.  The  worshippers  *come,  and  still 
they  come ' — through  silent  glen,  over 
mountain-top,  through  pass  and  defile, 
along  stony  lane,  or  scarce  visible  foot- 
path on  horse,  or  on  foot,  in  small 
groups  or  one  by  one — all  pointing 
their  way  to  that  small,  grey,  low- 
roofed  house,  surrounded  by  that  (oh, 
how  quiet!)  resting-place  for  their 
dead.  They  all  confess  to  some  mys- 
terious power  of  attraction  there.  It 
is  past  the  time;  the  place  is  now 
filled:  the  dirge -like  out  soothing 
Bound  of  pnuse,  in  fine  harmony  with 
the  scene  around^  now  ascends.  Wait 
awhile;  the  text  is  read;  the  discourse 
begins;  and  you  soon  see  that  grey- 
coated  shepherd,  red-plaided  matron, 
burly  farmer,  giddy  youth  and  sober 
age,  alike  coniess,  by  look  and  atti- 
tude, that  there  is  power  in  the  Word 
preached. 


And  the  associations— those  great 
annual  gatherings — the  *May  meet- 
ings' of  Wales^  who  can  describe 
them?  Eveiythmg  about  them  pro- 
claims the  presence  of  a  power.  A 
truce  is  given  to  denominational  dif- 
ferences: the  Methodist  is  less  a  con- 
ference-man; the  Baptist  less  bap- 
tistical;  the  Churchman  less  lofty. 
Hospitality,  boundless  and  indiscrimi- 
nate, is  the  *  order  of  the  day.'  Every- 
body rises  early  that  morning.  Cot- 
tages and  farmhouses,  newly  white- 
washed, glisten  in  the  sun.  The  dust 
of  a  year  is  disturbed;  a  general 
purification  has  been  going  on  for 
weeks.  *  Gk)dlinee8  ana  cleanliness ' 
are  seen  strikingly  associi^;ed.  Even 
the  venr  few  who  never  go  to  any 
place  of  worship  have  put  on  their 
Dest  apparel  The  association  is  the 
theme  of  every  tongue;  it  has  inspired 
dreams  of  pleasure  and  of  pride;  it 
has  brought  up  to  the  surface,  along 
with  the  good,  some  evil  The  whole 
country  is  moved;  the  people  for  miles 
around  keep  'holy-day.'  The  roads 
are  thronged  with  pedestrians,  horses, 
and  vehicles.  The  whole  population 
seems  on  pilgrima^  A  vast  assem- 
blage of  people,  m  a  not  populous 
country,  meet  on  a  sloping  fiela— one 
of  nature's  own  galleries — before  a 
tented  platform,  firom  which  they  are 
addressed.  You  are  girt  around,  it 
may  be,  with  lofty  hills,  some  richly 
wooded,  some  bare  and  bleak,  with 
here  and  there  an  opening,  through 
which  you  catch  an  entrancing  glimpse 
of  deep  blue  sky,  or  of  boundless  sea: 
openings  which,  in  your  present  mood 
of  mind,  seem  like  avenues  into  eter- 
nity. Nature  wears  her  richest  garb, 
for  it  is  in  Juna  The  public  services 
begin  in  the  evening.  The  bustle  does 
not  yet  subside.  You  wonder  when 
the  people  will  cease  to  come;  the 
mass  bcdfore  the  platform  is  still  in- 
creasing. The  first  sermon  is  already 
over;  but  the  circumstances  are  yet 
unfavourable,  for  still  they  come.  The 
multitude,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
excitement,  rest  themselves  on  the 
grass,  on  vehicles,  or  on  rude  extempo- 
rised seats.  Another  preaches,  grows 
warm,  and  brings  us  still  more  into 
sympathy  with  the  occasion.    When 
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he  finishes,  we  are  prepared  for  more. 
The  solemn  stilhiess  of  evening  has 
stolen  on.  There  is  a  pause  as  solenm 
in  the  worship.  Oh,  look  at  that  gor- 
geous sunset !  Was  ever  magnificence 
uke  that?  Surely  this  is  the  richest 
grandeur  of  time,  intended  to  tone  us 
mto  sympathy  with  a  grandeur  im- 
perishable. The  hills,  the  trees,  the 
fields  of  growing  corn,  the  meadows, 
the  thousands  of  upturned  faces,  seem 
bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  softest 
light  How  the  ray  flutters  and 
trembles  on  the  distant  wave!    The 

Ereacher,  too,  feels  the  beauty  of  the 
our.  Pale,  and  with  befitting  emo- 
tion, he  rises,  and  says,  simply  (but 
with  what  effect !),  *  I  am  warned  by 
the  down-goin^  sun  not  to  occupy 
much  of  your  time;  thank  God.  tne 
Sun  of  Righteousness  never  sets !  and 
then  reads  for  his  text,  '  The  Sun  of 
Righteousness  has  risen,  with  healing 
under  his  wings.*  The  allusion  brings 
around  us  the  glory  of  both  worlds. 
The  inspiration  of  nature  and  of  reli- 
gion is  evidently  upon  the  preacher; 
he  has  a  genius  in  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  the  scene  around  him;  he 
seizes  every  passing  incident,  and 
makes  it  contribute  to  the  great  end 
which  has  brought  him  there.  As  he 
proceeds,  his  voice  awakens  the  dis- 
tant echoes.  He  raises  no  vulgar 
shout:  his  voice  is  but  the  wing  of 
the  soaring  souL  His  ideas  ana  his 
tones  expand  and  swell  with  the  grow- 
ing elevation  of  his  theme.  Glowing 
with  holier  afflatus  than  the  scenery 
of  time,  however  grand,  can  inspire, 
the  line  which  divides  the  perish- 
ing from  the  immortal  is  fast  fading 
from  his  rapt  prophetic  vision.  Sources 
which  bubble  ever  fresh  in  the  depths 
of  eternity,  supply  the  rapid  current  of 
his  thought.  Away  on  loftier  heights 
than  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon 
ever  reached,  he  surveys  interests  more 
varied,  and  destinies  more  stupendous, 
than  ever  floated  in  the  vision  of 
statesman,  or  inspired  the  ambition  of 
king.  He  sees  nothing  before  him  but 
deathless  spirits:  he  is  now  a  prince 
in  the  world  of  thought;  he  bears 
sway  in  the  kingdom  of  souls;  his 
sceptre  waves  over  a  territory  in  the 
unseen.  Presumption  quails  beneath 
that  imperial  glance;  rebuke,  winged 
with  sarcasm,  transfixes  the  cowering 
hypocrite;  towering  pride  is  scathed 


with  the  lightning  of  holy  indigna- 
tion; consolations  fall  like  the  dew  of 
heaven  upon  the  troubled  conscience; 
hope  for  the  guilty  and  oppressed  is 
lifted  high;  wonder,  amazement,  gra- 
titude, remorse,  and  thanksgiving— 
these  are  the  various  emotions  kincSed 
— emotions  the  consequences  of  which 
reach  on  for  ever.  The  vast  throng 
disperses,  to  meet  on  the  morrow, 
when  something  similar  will  again  be 
witnessed. 

In  a  country  where  this  is  a  speci- 
men of  what  not  seldom  occurs,  the 
pulpit  must  be  a  power. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  fact  worth 
volumes  of  recent  discussion  on  preach- 
ing. What  are  the  elements  of  this 
power  ?  Doubtless  there  are  some  pe- 
culiarities in  the  social  condition  of 
the  pNBople.  Less  political  agitation 
prevails.  A  large  commercial  class, 
with  its  attendant  good  and  evil,  does 
not  exist  The  town  system,  with  its 
pecuhar  vices  and  corruptions,  is  not 
so  largely  developed.  A  lower  order, 
dependent  upon  a  class  above,  yet 
fearfully  distinct  from  it,  cannot  be 
found  in  any  large  numbers.  When 
the  revival  of  religion  took  place, 
it  thoroughly  penetrated  the  nation. 
These  and  other  circumstances  most 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  attempt  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Welsh 
pulpit 

What  is  emphatically  designated  the 
'hwyl '  is  a  peculiarity  so  striking  in 
Welsh  prea<ming,  it  so  immediately 
arrests  the  unaccustomed  ear,  that  we 
are  justified  in  giving  it  especial  and 
early  attention.  The  word  'hwrl' 
(pronounced  hooU),  like  many  other 
Welsh  words,  is  a  highly  figurative 
one.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  full  *  hwyl,' 
when  it  leaves  port  with  full  and  spread 
sails,  under  a  favourable  breeze.  And 
a  preacher  is  said  to  be  in  full  *  hwyl,* 
when,  in  happiest  mood,  thoughts  and 
words  coming  quick  and  apt,  and  ris- 
ing like  a  man  mspired  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  his  theme,  he  inevitably, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  intones  or 
chants  his  fervid  thoughts.  No !  Eng- 
lish reader,  let  us  at  once  confess, 
neither  of  tne  above  words  adequately 
expresses  this  peculiarity.  It  is  some- 
thing between  a  chant  and  a  song,  but 
greatly  unlike  either.  We  are  not 
unaware  that  what  is  thus  described 
will,  in  some  cases,  when  listened  to, 
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excite  a  smile.    Nor  are  we  ignorant 
that  some  of  the  more  *  knowing' 
among  the  Welsh  themselves  think 
the  practice  rather  absurd  and  vulgar. 
And  not  long  since  we  read  the  re- 
marks of  a  learned  American  doctor, 
on  a  similar  peculiarity  in  American 
preaching,  and  his  dictum  on  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  to  adopt  any  tone  peculiar 
to  the  pulpit  is  highly  absurd    Is  it 
really  so?    At  first  the  preacher  toZ^b 
very  simply;  by  and  by  he  changes  his 
tone,  you  would  then,  perhaps,  say 
that  he  discourtei  to  you;  he  still  rises: 
you  now  see  and  hear  something  of 
the  orator — he  declainu  and  reascms; 
at  length,  passed  through  all  these 
stages,  you  see  clearly  that  passion 
and  feeling — the  grandest  forces  of 
the  soul — are   at   worL      Winged 
thoughts  and  words  come  forth,  all- 
glorious  with  the  hues   of  heaven. 
They  are  poetry.    How  can  they  be 
otherwise?   Reason,  imagination,  feel- 
ing, and  passion,  are  the  factors.    Fi- 
gures and  metaphors  become  the  native 
speech.    With  such  thoughts,  is  the 
*nwyr  so  unnatural  or  absurd?    Oc- 
casionally, you  may  fancy  you  hear  in 
its  tone  the  wail  of  uneartnly  sorrow, 
or  the  jubilant  song  of  the  redeemed. 
Are  not  poetry  and  music  twins  ?   And 
is  it  possible  to  be  impassioned  upon 
the  most  elevated  themes,  without 
adopting  a  tone  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  them?    We  think  not    The  style 
and  tone  must  accord  insensibly.    The 
principle  is  illustrated  in  all  oratory. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  *hwyr 
is,  that  the  principle  is  carried  to  a 
ferther  extent,  and  acted  upon  in  a 
mode  that  accords  most  remarkably 
with  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
the  people.    When  it  is  a  mere  habit, 
without  inspiration,  it  is  an  intolerable 
oratorical  vice;  as  such  let  it  be  con- 
demned; but  whatever  material  for 
criticism  it  may  furnish,  it  has  a  power, 
when  natural  and  genuine,  over  the 
masses  of  the  WeGh  people,  which 
none  but  those  who  have  witnessed 
its  effect  can  easily  believe.     Until 
the  preacher  has  arrived  at  this  stage 
of  his  discourse,  whatever  he  may 
have  said,  he  has  got  no  farther  than 
the  Welshman's  understanding;  the 
'hwyr  at  once  finds  its  way  to  the 
heart    Under  these  overpowering  in- 
tonations, even  Englishmen  have  been 
subdued  by  the  mystic  power  of  an 


unknown  ton^e.  Like  music  and 
song,  they  evoke  a  sympathy  scarcely 
dependent  upon  words.  Christmas 
Evans  was  scarcely  less  indebted  to 
those  magic  peals  which  made  his 
hearers  tremble  or  r^oice  at  his  im- 
perial will,  than  to  his  marvellous 
allegorical  and  dramatic  power. 

The  eflScient  Welsh  preacher  is  ge- 
nerally a  man  of  rude  and  vigorous 
healthu  The  athlete  who  stands  before 
you  on  the  Association-day  (and  he 
represents  a  class),  is  daily  oraced  by 
the  up-hill  walk  or  mountain  ride. 
His  is  rarely  a  students  life.  His  soul 
and  body  are  not  shrivelled  by  pro- 
longed subsistence  upon  Greek  and 
Hebrew  roots.  He  is  no  effeminate 
recluse.  He  may  be  a  pluralist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word — having  the 
care  of  more  churches  than  one,  and 
the  duties  thus  devolving  upon  him 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  vigour. 
His  firm  step,  and  face  bronzed  by 
blast  and  sun,  betoken  all  this.  He 
converses  more  with  nature  than  with 
books.  He  has,  in  consequence,  that 
kind  of  mental  and  moral  vigour 
which  a  good,  athletic  frame  so  highly 
favours.  If  his  thoughts  are  not  often 
profound,  never  subtle,  they  are  gene- 
rally manly.  His  ministry  glows  with 
life.  Whatever  defects  it  may  have, 
it  has  the  redeeming  elements  of  energy 
and  force.  There  are  striking  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  even  in  Wides.  At 
the  present  day.  one  of  the  most  dfted 
men  in  the  Welsh  ministry  has  always 
suffered  from  feeble  healtL  Still  the 
rule  is  as  we  have  stated,  and  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  amount  of 
work  now  done  by  the  most  notorious 
preacher  of  the  aay,  and  which  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  Herculean,  has 
been  the  ordinary  life-service  of  many 
a  Welsh  preacher  *  unknown  to  fame,' 
except  amongst  his  own  native  lulls. 
Wales  has  been  evangelised  by  such 
men,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  present 
day  owes  no  small  share  of  its  popular 
power  to  its  possession  of  such  men 
stUl. 

Nor  let  this  fact  of  adequate  phy- 
sical power  be  underrated.  In  no 
profession,  if  its  duties  are  properly 
discharged,  is  every  energy  more  con- 
tinuously taxed.  Mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano,  ought  to  be  a  condition  of 
entrance  into  all  our  colleges.  Physical, 
mental,  and  moral  health,  are  closely 
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connected.  Men  who,  as  preachers, 
move  the  world,  must  be  in  all  respects 
men  of  power. 

Fancy  then,  reader,  a  mind  and  body 
thus  well  strung,  brought  to  bear  with 
wondrotis  entireness  upon  the  work  of 
preaching.  This  concentration  of  the 
Wekh  preacher  is  quite  remarkable. 
The  social  condition  of  the  people 
favours  it  We  have  known  many 
a  man  of  power  in  Wales,  whose 
thoughts  by  day,  and  dreams  by 
night,  seemed  utterly  engrossed  with 
their  favourite  worL  They  seem  to 
know  little  else,  to  care  for  nothing 
else.  This  was  the  focal  point  in 
which  all  their  powers  and  passions 
met  How  to  make  every  sermon 
tellf  of  this  they  thought,  of  this  on 
every  fit  occasion,  and  witn  every  con- 
jjenial  mind,  they  talked.  Yes !  preach- 
ing was  with  them  a  passion,  all- 
engrossing,  all-absorbing:  upon  it 
they  mused  till  the  fire  burned.  With 
them  the  apostle  was  never  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  the  pedagogue,  nor 
the  pastor  into  the  clerk.  They  were 
no  committee  men;  they  would  never 
have  excelled  as  secretaries;  they  did 
not  attempt  a  little  of  everything,  far 
less  to  teach  it  The  thousand  he- 
terogeneous claims  upon  his  English 
brother  do  not  press  upon  the  Welsh 
preacher.  We  will  not  pause  to  en- 
large upon  the  difference;  let  the  fact 
be  noticed,  and  let  it  have  its  proper 
T)lace  among  the  reasons  which  must 
De  assigned  for  the  power  of  the  Welsh 
pulpit 

But  probably  the  main  difierence 
between  English  and  Welsh  preach- 
ing, and  the  source  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  latter,  must  be  sought 
m  the  language  and  the  mode  of 
thought  employed.  It  has  frequently 
occurred  to  us,  that  if  ministers,  na- 
tives of  English  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  who  happened  to  have 
sprung  from  the  lower  orders,  and 
who  have  therefore  been  familiar 
with  their  language  and  entire  mode 
of  thought,  would  in  the  course  of 
their  ministry,  if  suitably  located,  lay 
aside  their  acquired  speech  and  style 
of  thought,  and  speak,  on  occasions 
especially  devoted  to  this  purpose,  to 
the  degraded  thousands  around  them 
the  words  of  God  in  their  own  peculiar 
tongue,  the  effect  would  be  great  To 
some  men  in  the  ministry,  whose 


education  is  imperfect,  and  to  whom 
a  more  polished  mode  of  speech  is  by 
no  means  natural  and  easy,  this  tem- 
porary self-d^radation,  if  such  it  may 
be  calledj  for  a  lofty  purpose,  would, 
we  conceive,  be  no  very  difficult  thing. 
There  need  be  no  coarseness;  there 
might  be  less  in  reality  than  some- 
times marks  pulpit  exhibitions  of 
higher  pretence.  All  that  is  meant 
is,  that  their  usual  medium  of  com- 
munication be  adopted.  An  educated 
style  of  speech  and  thought  separates 
the  English  pulpit  probably  more  than 
is  suspected  from  the  uneducated 
masses  of  the  English  people.  No 
language  has  such  power  over  a  man 
as  uiat  in  which  he  thinks. 

All  classes  of  the  Welsh  people- 
all  who  speak  the  Welsh  language, 
rich  and  poor,  educated  or  otherwise, 
use  precisely,  with  the  slightest  possi- 
ble variation  of  dialect,  the  same  me- 
dium of  communication.  In  ordinary 
conversation,  the  language  of  the  most 
highly- educated  minister  is  that  of 
the  meanest  of  his  people.  The  dis- 
tinction between  tne  conversational 
language  of  an  educated  Englishman, 
and  that,  say,  of  an  illiterate  peasant, 
has  no  counterpart  in  Welsn  social 
life.  This  fact  must  be  duly  noted; 
then  let  it  be  observed  that  this 
popular  medium  of  communication 
IS,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  used  in 
the  pulpit  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
this  language  that  is  offensive  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  most  educated  and 
critical.  Probably,  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage has  been  more  cultivated  of 
mte  years  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  its  history,  still  the  most  learned 
men  in  Wales  find  it  quite  natural 
and  agreeable  to  use  in  all  ordinaiy 
conversation  the  language  of  the  least 
cultivated,  and  the  most  accomplished 
Welsh  preacher  feels  it  no  condescen- 
sion to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
language  of  the  poorest  in  the  throng. 
The  same  time-honoured  word,  the 
same  homely  idiom,  the  same  collo- 
quial abbreviation,  the  same  occa- 
sional, but  by  no  means  glaring  incor- 
rectness, the  same  naturalbut  negligent 
grammar,  may  be  observed  in  tne  ser- 
mon as  in  the  fireside  talk.  There  is 
no  polishing  of  sentences,  no  elegantly- 
turned  period,  but  there  is  the  natu- 
ral euphony  of  im]>assi(med  word  and 
thought     There  is  the  heightened 
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language  with  ,  the  rising  thought 
Bat  the  thought  is  still  expressed  in 
the  people's  tongue.  In  his  wonder 
at  toe  little  power  which  English 
preaching  has  over  English  poor,  the 
Welshm^  is  apt  to  forget  this  fact 
The  almost  exclusive  care  which  the 
Welsh  preacher  bestows  upon  the 
thought  is  quite  marvellous;  all  the 
study  has  hieen  to  simplify  it,  never 
to  elaborate,  to  turn  it  round  and 
round,  to  put  it  in  many  lights,  and 
under  many  huesr— to  humanise,  and 
if  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  it  be 
of  English  origin,  to  Welshify  it  The 
farmer  carries  home  with  him  the  ab- 
strusest  principle,  it  may  be,  packed 
in  the  homeliest  words  of  a  homely 
illustration.  This  was  the  pre-eminent 
glory  of  Williams  of  Wem;  he  put  the 
thoughts  of  a  philosopher  in  the  Ian- 
page  of  a  child.  The  highest  phi- 
losophy fell  unsuspectedly  from  his 
lips,  and  the  people  rose  to  the  height 
of  great  arguments  unawares.  What 
would  be  like  grave  chapters  in  moral 
science,  as  treated  by  some  *  Rev.  Dry- 
asdusts,' we  have  heard  inwrought  in 
sermons,  that  told  on  every  peasant 
We  have  even  witnessed  the  singular 
process,  by  an  accomplished  artist  of 
doing  Hamilton  of  Leeds  into  Welsh; 
some  of  the  glory  was  lost,  but  none 
of  the  power.  It  is  in  this  peculia- 
rity of  the  Welsh  pulpit  that  we  find 
the  main  source  of  its  great  popula- 
ritrj^ 

The  dominant  aim  of  the  Welsh 
preacher  is  impression.  He  seems 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  peculiar 
mission  of  the  pulpit  More  'intel- 
lectual preaching,'  however  a  few 
may  urge  it,  is  certainly  not  the  de- 
mand of  ^glish  audiences.  Upon 
this  point,  facts  are  decisive.  The 
most  instructive  preachers  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  attractive.  Nor 
are  the  causes  far  to  seek.  Those 
who  seek  intellectual  excitement,  and 
a  hijgh  order  of  instruction  —  who 
are  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
lofty  and  difficult  themes  —  know 
weU  that  the  popular  orator  is  not 
the  man,  nor  the  pulpit  the  place,  for 


them.  More  '  intellectual  preaching ' 
is  the  cant  cry  of  the  intellectually 
smalL  There  exist  more  efficient 
means  of  high  instruction.  In  this 
respect,  the  pulpit  can  never  vie  with 
the  press;  the  attempt  is  generally  as 
weak  as  it  is  foolisL  In  our  day  the 
press  must  be  supreme  in  the  domain 
of  abstruse  thought,  and  those  who 
are  capable  of  it,  will  find  in  books 
the  best  answers  to  their  highest 
questions.  Disguise  it  as  we  may, 
tne  pulpit  of  the  present  day  is  only 
to  a  limited  extent  the  instructor  of 
the  people.  The  preacher  is  no  longer 
an  oracle.  There  are  other  teachers 
whose  mode  of  teaching  will  admit  of 
more  profound,  more  pertinent,  more 
consecutive  instruction,  than  any 
oral  teacher  can  pretend  to  furnish. 
Thought,  in  our  day,  {;erminates  and 
matures  under  other  influences  than 
those  of  the  pulpit  Views  are  formed, 
questions  are  settled  or  unsettled,  else- 
where. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  impremon 
must  be  the  predominant  aim  of  the 
preacher;  it  is  not  the  understanding 
that  is  to  be  mainljr  addressed.  He 
must  swav  the  conscience;  that  is  the 
end,  all  else  is  but  means.  For  this, 
the  pulpit  has  a  power  which  the 
press  can  never  wield.  In  his  sphere, 
the  preacher  has  no  rival  This  dis- 
tinction borne  in  mind,  the  idea  of 
his  ever  being  superseded  is  highly 
absurd.  As  long  as  the  living  voice 
retains  its  mystic  power;  as  long  as 
its  tones  become  tremulous  with  the 
burden  of  the  thought  conveyed;  as 
long  as  the  countenance  can  be  made 
luminous  with  mind;  as  long  as 
words  and  manner  can  be  in^ir^  by 
'thoughts  which  breathe'  within;  as 
long  as  truth  incarnate  is  truth  the 
most  impressive — so  long  will  the 
preacher  occupy  a  position  unrivalled 
and  ^one.  For  oringing  home  to 
human  souls  those  questions  which, 
in  the  highest  sense,  afiect  human 
destiny,  the  pulpit  is  a  means  unique 
and  all-powenuL  The  effective  Welsh 
preacher  is  pre-eminently  a  man  who 
understands  all  this. 
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OF  SEEKING  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD. 

Amongst  all  the  obligations  which  Chriftians  lie  under,  one  of  the 
moft  eflential,  moft  facred,  and  moft  indifpenfable,  is  that  of  referring 
all  things  to  the  glory  of  God}  and  yet,  of  all  duties,  that  is  that  which 
is  moft  generally,  moft  fcandaloufly,  negledted.  Of  all  the  ilns  capable 
of  being  committed  by  Chriftians,  one  of  the  moft  odious,  moft 
heinous,  moft  abominable,  is  that  of  feeking  their  own  glory y  making 
themfelves  the  fcope  and  centre  of  all  their  aftions  and  defigns;  and 
yet  no  fin  is  more  frequently,  more  univerfally,  committed.  Nothing 
is  more  becoming  a  creature,  nothing  more  acceptable  and  pleafmg 
to  our  Creator,  than  a  pure,  fimple,  and  difinterefted  intention  of 
honouring  God 5  and  yet  nothing  is  more  feldom  to  be  met  with: 
nothing  is  more  unfuitable  to  a  creature,  nothing  more  injurious  to 
our  Creator,  than  an  impure,  corrupt,  Pharijaical  intention  of  making 
it  our  ultimate  defign  to  gain  honour  to  ourfelves ;  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  frequent  among  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  to  be  Chrif- 
tians. 

If  we  confider  what  man  is  by  nature;  what  he  ought  to  be,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God;  and  what  he  muft  do,  to  obtain  the 
happinefs  he  afpires  after;  all  thefe  confiderations  do  mdifpeniably 
oblige  him  to  refer  all  his  a£lions  to  the  glory  of  God;  to  dire<^  every- 
thing which  he  attempts,  everything  which  he  defigns,  everything 
which  he  faith,  and  everything  which  he  doth,  to  God  as  to  his 
ultimate  end.  Our  nature  carries  us  to  ?&  for  fome  end  or  other; 
and  no  end  ftiort  of  the  glory  of  God  is  adequate  to  the  appetite 
implanted  in  us  by  nature.  The  Gofpel  of  Chrift  requires  that  we 
(hould  obferve  the  laws  of  God,  not  only  as  to  the  matter  of  them, 
but  alio  according  to  a  right  manner,  and  out  of  a  right  principle: 
and  we  never  ferve  God  in  a  true  manner,  and  out  of  a  true  principle, 
but  when  we  perform  our  duty,  for  his  fake,  and  to  his  honour.  In 
order  to  acquire  everlafting  happinefs,  we  muft  do  thofe  good  works 
which  God  hath  commanded  us,  upon  thofe  motives  which  God 
hath  propofed  to  us;  and  good  works  are  no  otherwife  good,  no 
otherwife  well-pleafing  to  God,  no  otherwife  available  to  everlafting 
falvation,  than  as  they  are  done  out  of  a  view  of  glorifying  his  holy 
name.  In  whatever  refpeft  therefore  we  confider  ourfelves,  whether 
as  reafonable  creatures,  or  as  Chriftians,  or  as  deftined  to  everlafting 
happinefs,  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  copy  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
and  to  fay  after  him,  with  truth  and  with  fincerity,  I  feek  not  my  own 
glory y  but  the  glory  of  God, 
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James  I.  to  the  Lords  of  his  Privy 
Council,  upon  his  entering  Eng- 
land* 

*6th  April,  1603. 

*  Right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved 
ooosins  and  counsellors,  we  greet  you  well. 
This  day  is  Roger  Ashton  come  to  us  with 
the  money  sent  you,  for  your  diligence 
wherein  used  we  give  you  our  hearty 
thanks,  and  have  thought  good  to  let  you 
know  that  we  are  thus  fkr  on  our  way, 
having  made  our  entry  intc^  this  town 
about  four  or  five  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  from  hence  we  purpose,  within 
a  day  or  two,  to  remove  to  Newcastle,  and 
so  to  hasten  toward  you  as  much  as  con- 
veniently we  may,  and  will  be  at  Burghley, 
as  you  advise,  we  hope,  in  short  time,  and 
there  be  glad  to  see  you.  But  touching 
yoar  opinion  that  so  fJEir  we  should  come 
as  it  were  in  private  manner,  and  that 
thither  you  would  send  us  such  provision 
as  you  should  think  to  be  needful  for  our 
honour,  we  have  thought  good  to  let  you 
understand  that  we  could  be  well  con- 
tented so  to  do,  were  it  not  that  our  city 
of  York  lieth  so  near  in  our  way,  as  we 
cannot  well  pass  by  it  And  being  a 
place  of  so  much  note  in  these  parts  of 
our  kingdom,  and  the  second  city  thereof, 
and  the  country  so  full  of  nobility  and 
gentlemen  of  the  best  sort,  we  do  think  it 
tit  for  our  honour,  and  for  the  coatenta- 
tion  of  our  mibjects  in  those  quarters,  to 
make  our  entry  there  in  some  such  solemn 
manner  as  appcrtaineth  to  our  dignity. 
Wherefore  we  require  you  that  all  such 
things  as  you  in  your  wisdoms  think  meet 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  which  you  in- 
tended to  have  sent  to  Burghley,  that  you 

*  MSS.  in  Mas.  Aahmd.  Oxen.  James  X. 
thus  speaks  of  his  aoeession  to  the  English 
throne,  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France : — 
'  Yon  will  have  heard  from  your  own  ambas- 
sador with  ns,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
said  queen  bavins  departed  this  life,  we  have 
been  called  to  tne  succession  of  the  said 
crown,  as  well  bj  right  of  consancpinity  as 
by  the  universal  consent  of  the  nobility,  the 
good  cities,  and  other  people  of  the  realm, 
with  80  much  cheerfolness  and  promptitude, 
that  we  heard  almost  sooner  the  notification 
of  our  right,  than  the  report  of  her  death. 
And  for  this  we  confess  we  have  verv  great 
reason  to  praise  the  providence  and  bounty 
of  God,  in  having,  contrary  to  the  appearance 
of  thin^  and  the  expectations  of  men,  esta- 
blishea  us  peaceably  in  the  possession  of  that 
which  of  right  belonged  to  us.'— MS.  Cotton. 
CaUg.  B.  X.  art  81. 


will  cause  them  to  be  sent  to  York,  so  as 
they  be  there  before  we  make  our  entry, 
and  serve  to  do  us  honour  at  the  same. 
For  your  own  persons  we  can  well  be  con- 
tent to  spare  your  travail,  the  journey 
being  so  long,  and  expect  you  at  Burgh- 
ley, except  any  of  you  that  is  able  to  abide 
such  travail  shall  think  fit  to  come  to 
York  to  ua.  As  touching  our  guard,  be- 
cause we  are  informed  that  the  custom  of 
this  kingdom  hath  been  that  they  should 
attend  the  corpse  of  the  prince  deceased 
until  the  funerals,  we  can  be  well  con- 
tented therein  to  do  that  and  all  other 
honour  that  we  may  unto  the  queen  de- 
funct And  likewise  for  the  point  of  her 
interment  to  be  done  before  our  coming 
or  after,  we  do  refer  it  to  your  considera- 
tion, whether  shall  be  more  honour  for 
her  to  have  it  finished  before  we  come,  or 
to  have  us  present  at  it  For  that  we  do 
so  much  respect  the  dignity  to  her  apper- 
taining, being  not  only  successor  to  her  in 
the  kingdom,  but  so  near  as  we  are  of 
blood,  as  we  will  not  stind  so  much  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  oar  own  joy,  but  that 
we  should  have  in  that  which  concemeth 
her  all  that  to  be  done,  which  may  most 
testify  the  honour  we  do  bear  towards  her 
memory.  Wherefore  as  we  refer  this 
pjoint  to  your  consideration,  so  do  we  de- 
sire to  hear  therein  your  advices  speedily, 
that  we  may  frame  our  journeys  there- 
after. Further,  forasmuch  as  we  do  in- 
tend to  bring  into  this  realm,  as  soon  aa 
possibly  we  can,  both  the  queen  our  wife 
and  our  two  elder  children,  which  be  able 
to  abide  the  travail,  we  must  recommend 
to  your  consideration  the  sending  hither 
of  such  jewels  and  other  furniture  which 
did  appertain  to  the  late  queen  as  you 
shall  think  to  be  meet  for  her  estate,  and 
also  coaches,  horses,  litters,  and  whatso- 
ever else  you  shall  think  meet  And  in 
the  doing  thereof,  these  shall  be  warrant 
to  you  to  command  those  that  have  the 
keeping  of  any  such  jewels  or  stuff  for 
the  delivery  thereof  to  you  or  to  such  per- 
sons as  you  shall  appoint  to  receive  and 
convey  them  to  ua.  And  forasmuch  aa 
for  many  services  necessarily  to  be  at- 
tended both  about  the  queen's  funeral, 
our  reception  into  the  cities  and  towns  of 
this  our  realm  and  our  coronation,  the  use 
of  a  lord  chamberlain  is  very  needful,  and 
that  the  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  now  hath 
that  phtce,  ia  not  able  by  reason  of  his  iu- 
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disposition  to  ezeoate  the  servioes  belong-        *  Given  under  oar  signet  at  our  town  d 

log  to  his  charge,  we  have  thought  go^  Berwick,  the  6th  of  April,  1603,  the  first 

to  appoint  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-  year  of  our  reign  of  Enghuid. 
beloved  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  of        *  To  our  right  trusty  and  weU-belored 

Walden  to  exercise  that  place  for  the  said  cousins  and  counsellors,  the  lords  sod 

Lord  Hunsdon,  and  for  that  purpose  we  others  of  our  Privy  Council  at  Lou- 

have  directed  our  letters  specially  to  him.  don.' 


HERO    AND    LEANDER. 

I, 

Up  to  the  temple*8  porch  the  youthful  train 
Glide,  wreathed  in  garlands  of  the  sweeteat  flowers — 

Fresh  with  a  recent  l»th  of  mellow  rain — 
New  pluck'd  from  neighbouring  rose  and  myrtle  bowersL 

Brighter  than  Day  those  maids  to  mortal  eye; 

Around  them  glows  the  rich  and  violet  air, 
As  if  enamoured  of  them  while  they  fly, 

Or  pace  with  dignity  and  motion  fair. 

Their  long  locks  float  in  waves  of  lustrons  black 
Adown  their  shoulders,  dazzling  like  the  snow; 

And  the  perfections  of  each  sculptured  back, 
Each  fine-curved  neck,  in  lines  of  beauty  flow. 

They  dance  like  forms  of  which  we  see  the  wreck 

Still  in  our  galleries  and  nictured  halls; 
A  waving  broider'd  robe  half  seems  to  deck 

Their  fimbs,  half  bare  them,  as  it  flies  and  falls. 

But  one  who  leads  the  van  is  fairer  far 

Than  all  besides  in  that  procession  long; 
And  light  around  her  lies  as  round  a  Star, 

When  melting  in  auroral  radiance  strong; 

Her  beauty  mixes  with  the  lustrous  Day; 

The  Day  casts  back  its  beauty  upon  her; 
Around  her  welling  with  a  constant  play, 

As  if  each  beam  were  her  sweet  nunister. 

Shaking  her  tresses,  with  a  fine  faint  gleam 
Of  rose-light  flushing  through  her  pearly  cheek, 

Comes  forth  a  subtle  fragrance,  like  the  steam 
Of  some  far  eastern  plant,  profuse  and  weak. 

Shaking  her  tresses  from  her  bosom  white. 
Darkened  too  long  with  Uieir  black  raven  streams. 

Comes  forth  a  warm,  and  soft,  and  glowing  light, 
Flooding  the  senses  with  delicious  dreams. 

The  Stranger  standing  in  the  holy  shrine. 
Sees  all  ner  beauty— he  himself  concealed: 

Oh !  what  a  climpse  of  Love*s  own  wo  divine, 
That  one  snort  flash  of  snowy  light  reveal'd. 

His  soul  is  plunged  in  depths  unknown  before, 
He  looks,  and  looks,  he  sees  but  one  fair  form  I 

If  Love  can  teach  him  such  a  wondrous  lore, 
Oh  can  it  not  unfold  the  Future*s  storm? 
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And  now  the  tale  of  young  affection  told, 

Joy  pulses  in  the  spirits  of  the  twain 
With  equal  beat:  beneath  the  daylight's  gold — 

Beneath  night  s  mantle,  taste  they  that  sweet  pain. 

But  the  paternal  power  is  strong  and  stem, 

And  Hero  weeps  in  silence  o'er  her  love: 
'  Alas !  can  man's  frail  vision  not  discern 

That  Venus  rules  omnipotent  above? 

*  How  vain  it  is  to  bar  her  onward  way; 
How  vain  it  is  to  check  her  wondrous  pow'r: 

0  goddess !  hear  how  I,  thy  priestess,  pray. 
And  send  me  triumph  in  my  doleful  hour!* 

Night  falls  upon  the  verdant  scene  around; 

Stanv  and  blue  the  sky,  of  vapours  bare; 
Low  splash  the  waters  with  a  bubbling  sound 

Upon  the  beach's  shells  and  pebbles  rare. 

Love  prompts  Leander  to  a  feat  of  strength; 

Across  the  Channel,  wrestling  with  the  waves. 
He  pants— he  struggles  onwaros — and  at  length 

Wins  the  blest  harbour  which  his  spirit  craves. 

'  Ho,  love,  awake !  through  cold  wet  suijges  borne. 
Behold  me — cold  and  wet  my  weary  limbs; 

1  rest  beside  thee  till  the  rosy  Mom 
Night's  silver  lamp  with  flaming  gold  bedims.* 

And  Hero  rises  at  the  welcome  call, 

Rreathing  to  Venus  an  adoring  prayer 
Of  thanks,  for  those  rich  mercies  that  befall 

The  worshipper  in  her  complete  despair. 

She  opes  the  door;  with  foot  as  light  as  wind 
.       '  He  enters  the  dear  temple  of  his  dreams; 
'      The  home  for  which  his  spirit  inly  pined— 
^^     "The  chamber  whence  his  light  of  being  streams. 

Flashes  the  spicy  wine  upon  the  board; 

Upon  the  hearth  the  me  flashes  too; 
And  Hero  draws  on  all  her  Iragrant  hoard 

Of  kisses  sweet,  to  warm  him  through  and  through. 

She  wrin^  his  raven  locks,  that  soaking  drip 
Still  with  the  salt  ooze — *  O  how  wet  they  be  !* 

She  breathes  upon  him—*  Love,  how  hot  thy  lip. 
After  the  cold  foam  of  the  gurgling  sea!* 

in. 

Loud  roars  the  winter-blast  on  field  and  bower; 

Sunshine  is  darken'd  in  the  vales  of  Greece; 
Where  once  the  bee  flew  murmunng  round  the  flower, 

The  tempest's  notes  wail  on,  nor  pause,  nor  cease. 

Loud  booms  the  storm  upon  the  Channel  waves; 

Surge  hurl'd  on  surge— the  waters  whitely  splash— 
Upfirom  the  depths  of  Neptune's  dreary  caves 
Harsh  sounds  rush  mingling  with  the  billow's  dash. 
Vol.  XXVI.  z 
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And  where  is  Hero's  and  Leander'g  love? 

Has  it  decayed  with  the  decaying  sun* 
Fled  with  the  nightin^^e  and  summer-doye — 

Fled,  ere  its  honey-time  had  well  begun  i 

No !  still  the  lamp  gleams  forth  from  Hero's  tower— 
A  burning  star  atnwart  the  blackest  night; 

And  still  L^der,  strong  in  passion's  power, 
Cleaves  wrestling  through  the  waves  to  meet  its  light 

Far  gone  the  eve— within  her  chamber  lone 
She  sits;  the  tresses  on  her  heaving  breast 

Quiver,  as  if  a  sudden  breeze  had  blown 
Across  that  warm  and  fragrant  land  of  rest 

So  throbs  her  bosom  with  love's  doubts  and  fears; 

*  O  wherefore  comes  he  noti  thu  night  is  dark: 
In  such  a  stormy  blast  no  helmsman  steers, 

Through  such  a  pile  of  surges  shoots  no  bark. 

'  0  wherefore  comes  he  not?  0  rather,  why 
Comes  he  at  all  in  this  black  thundrous  gloom? 

Across  my  lattice  light  strange  phanton^s  ny : 
The  Hellespont  is  but  one  yawning  tomb ! 

Worn  out  with  vigils,  to  the  beach  she  goes— 
Her  hair  all  slamming  in  the  midnight  blast; 

Around  on  every  side  a  slance  she  throws — 
A  glance  with  mingled  hope  and  horror  cast 

There  lies  Leander's  bodv,  gash'd  and  dead ! 

One  look  suffices — with  a  ery  of  wo 
She  falls  beside  him — lifts  his  lifeless  Jiead — 

And  roimd  his  frame  her  white  arms  winding  grow. 

'  One  kiss  on  those  pale  lips  from  whieh  I  drank 
And  drank  so  oft  of  Love's  immortal  wine — 

One  loss ! ' she  hurries  to  a  rockv  bank, 

And  plunges  into  the  resounding  brine ! 

«J.  J. 


THB  POPULATION  OP  CHINA* 

A  LBTTBB  ADDBESSBD  TO  THB  BBaXSTBAB-GBHBBAL^  LONDOH, 
BT  SIB  /OHN  BOWBIira. 

GovB&HMBirT  HovsB,  HoHChKoxa,  upon  the  accoiacy  of  these  retumSy  which 

mh  July,  1865.  gave  362,447,183  as  the  total  number 

Sib,— I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  a  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.    I  think  oar 

satisfactory  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  greater  knowledge  of  the  country  increases 

the  real  population  of  China.  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  appcoxi* 

There    has  been   no  oflScial   census  mate  correctness  of  the  official  document, 

taken  since  the  time  of  Kia  King,  43  and  that  we  may  with  tolerable  safety 

years  ago.    Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  estimate  the  present  population  of  the 

*  This  letter  has  idroady  appeared  amoogst  Chinese  Bropire  as  between  360,000,000 

the  papers  pablished  in  tlie  Transaetioni  of  and  400/000,000  of  human  beings.    The 

two  societies  specially  devoted  to  sach  in-  penal  laws  of  China  make  piovisioQ  for  a 

aniries-the  China  Sraii^  of  the  Royal  general  system  of  registration;  and  cm- 

Asiatic  Society,  and  the  Siatistical  Societj  ®  ^t  ^„ '•«u«,^«*„    Z.^^^\\^  l^^^^^^a 

of  London;  but  the  nnmeroHs  pointe  of  pi  poral  punishments,  generaUy  amoontii^ 

pular  interest  which  the  document  presents  ^  I^  ^^^^^  ©^  ^^^  bamboo,  are  to  be 

warrant  its  publication  in  Tit^n.  inflicted  on  those  who  neglect  to  make 
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the  proper  retaras.  The  machinery  is 
ooofided  to  the  elders  of  the  district,  and 
the  o^sos  is  required  to  be  annually 
taken;  bat  I  ha?e  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  law  is  obeyed,  or  the  neglect  of 
it  punished. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Father 
Alvares  Semedo's  history  of  Ohina,  pub- 
lished in  London  ajd.  1655,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — 

*Tfaus  kingdom  is  so  exceedingly  po- 
pulous, that  having  lived  there  two-and- 
twenty  years,  I  was  in  no  kss  amaze- 
ment at  my  coming  away  than  in  the 
beginning,  at  the  multitude  of  the  people. 
Certainly  the  truth  exceedeth  all  hyper- 
boles; not  only  in  the  cities,  towns,  and 
public  places,  but  also  in  the  highway, 
there  is  as  great  a  concourse  as  is  usual 
in  Europe  on  some  great  festival  And 
if  we  will  refer  ourselves  to  the  general 
register  book,  wherein  only  the  common 
men  are  enrolled,  leaving  out  women, 
children,  eunuchs,  professors  of  letters 
and  arms,  there  are  reckoned  of  them 
to  be  fifty-eight  millions  fifty-five  thou- 
ssnd  one  hundred  and  fourscore.'  The 
minuteness  of  the  enumeration  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  father  had  quoted 
some  official  document. 

I  forwiurd  herewith  two  tabular  state- 
ments which  I  have  copied  from  Dr  Wil- 
liams^ 'Middle  Kingdom,'  one  of  the  best 
books  on  China.  The  first  (No.  1)  gives  a . 
list  of  the  various  estimates  from  a.i>.  1 393 
to  1812,  with  the  authorities  quoted. 
The  second  is  a  re-arranged  statement 
of  censuses  taken  at  different  periods 
(No.  2). 

As  there  are  few  men  in  China  more 
diligent  or  better  instructed  than  Br 
Williams,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  com- 
municate with  him  in  order  to  ascertain 
lus  present  views  as  to  the  credit  which 
may  properly  be  attached  to  the  ofiicial 
statistics  of  China.  I  send  a  copy  of  his 
letter  (No.  3). 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  safer 
course  than  to  reason  fh>m  details  to 
generals,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known; and  I  have  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity which  my  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese  has  afforded  me,  to  obtain,  if  not 
correct,  at  least  approximative,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  true  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be  afiirmed  without  any 
hesitation,  that  as  regards  the  Hve  Ports 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  to  which  we 
we  access,  the  population  is  so  nume- 
rous as  to  furnish  arguments  that  the 


number  of  inhabitants  of  the  entire  em- 
pire is  very  much  greater  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  official  returns.  These 
localities  cannot  be  taken  as  fitir  ave- 
rages; for,  naturally  enough,  increased 
commercial  activity  has  brought  with  it 
a  flow  of  new  settlers,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  commerce  have  lost  much  of  their  po- 
pulation in  losing  their  trade;  but  whe- 
ther all  the  causes  of  decline  in  particu- 
lar spots  have  much  counteracted  the 
fecundity  of  the  Chinese  races  considered 
as  a  whole,  may  well  be  questioned. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  subject  of  Chinese  po- 
pulation with  the  mandarin  at  Ningpo, 
who  was  charged  with  making  the  re- 
turns for  that  district  Ningpo  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  progressive  place — it  is 
decidedly  the  least  so  of  the  Five  Treaty 
Forts;  but  I  found,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  real  returns  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  official  estimates. 

And  I  would  remark  that,  in  taking 
the  area  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  at  1,348,870  square  miles,  the 
census  of  1812  would  give  268  persons 
to  a  square  mile,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  population  of  the  densely^ 
peopled  countries  of  Europe. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  popu- 
lation in  China  is  grouped  under  four 
heads — 1.  Scholars;  2,  Husbandmen;  3. 
Mechanics;  4.  Merchants.  There  is  a 
numerous  class  who  are  considered  almost 
as  social  outcasts,  such  as  stage-pUiyers, 
professional  gamblers,  b^;gars,  convicts, 
outlaws,  and  others;  and  these  probably 
form  no  part  of  the  population  returns. 
In  the  more  remote  rural  districts,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  returning  officer  most 
probably  contents  himself  with  giving  the 
average  of  more  accessible  and  better* 
peopled  localities. 

I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any 
satisfactory  tables  to  show  the  propor- 
tions which  different  ages  bear  to  one 
another  in  China,  or  the  average  morta- 
lity at  different  periods  of  human  life; 
yet  to  every  decade  of  life  the  Chinese 
apply  some  special  designation: — the 
age  of  10  is  called  Hhe  Opening  Degree;' 
20,  •  Youth  Expired;'  30,  *  Strength  and 
Mahiage;'  40,  *  Officially  Apt;'  50, 
'Error  Knowing;'  60,  *  Cycle  Closing;' 
70,  'Rare  Bird  of  Age;^  80,  'Rusty 
Visaged;'  90,  'Delayed;'  100,  'Age's 
Extremity.'  Among  the  Chinese  the 
amount  of  reverence   grows  with  the 
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number  of  years.  I  made,  some  years 
ago,  the  acquaintance  of  a  Buddhist 
priest  living  in  the  convent  of  Tien  Tung, 
near  Kingpo,  who  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  whom  people  of  rank  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting,  m  order  to  show 
their  respect  and  to  obtain  his  autograph. 
He  had  the  dvUity  to  give  me  a  veiy 
&ir  specimen  of  his  handwriting.  There 
are  not  many  establishments  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  aged,  but  the  penal  code 
provides  severe  punishments  for  those 
who  refuse  to  relieve  the  poor  in  their 
declining  years.  Age  may  also  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  crime,  and  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  Imperial  decrees 
sometimes  order  presents  to  be  given  to 
all  indigent  old  people  in  the  empire. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  detailed  statistics 
giving  the  number  of  such  recipients, 
since  a  return  published  in  the  time  of 


Eanghi(1657).  Kienlung (1785) directs^ 
that  all  those  claimants  whose  age  exr, 
ceeded  60,  should  receive  5  bnsbela  m 
rice  and  a  piece  of  linen;  those  above  6(\ 
10  bushels  of  rice  and  two  pieces  of  linen; 
those  above  90,  30  bushels  of  rice  uA 
two  pieces  of  common  silk;  and  thosi 
above  100,  50  bushels  of  rice  and  ti« 
pieces,  one  of  fine,  and  one  of  oommos 
silk.  He  ordered  all  the  elders  to  be  nu- 
merated who  were  at  the  head  of  five  gene- 
rations; of  whom  there  were  192,  and,  'ii 
gratitude  to  heaven,'  summoned  3000  of 
the  oldest  men  of  the  empire  to  twist 
imperial  presents,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  embroidered  purses,  and  badga 
bearing  the  character  of  thau,  meaoiog 
hwevity. 

The  Kanghi  tables,  showing  the  nam- 
hers  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  edict, 
are  these: — 


Pbotiucss. 

Above 
70  Tears. 

Above 
80  Teen. 

Above 
»OTew^ 

Above 
100  Tews. 

Totals. 

Chihle„ 

"244 

41,991 

65,225 

8,132 

13,382 
37,354 

17,369 

10,213 
176 

11,111 

88 

9,043 

26,067 

3,651 

34,088 

21,866 

11,582 

25,544 

7,190 

9,415 

489 

5,232 

99 

749 

3,618 

535 

5 

250 

1,330 

451 

1,065 

982 

317 

2,850 

580 

591 

•    114 

369 

13 

94 

450 

"9 
5 
3 

"4 

11,646 

337 

51,284 

92,631 

12,239 

35,156 

22,848 

25,281 

65,752 

7,770 

27,375 

603 

15.814 

'288 

843 

4,068 

Leaoutung. 

Kansuh 

Shantung.^ 

Honan 

Keangnan 

Chekeang 

Shanse 

Hookwang. 

Eeangse 

Kwangtunjr 

Kwangse 

Fuhkeen 

Szechuen 

Kweichow 

Yunnan 

194,086 

169,832 

9,^96 

21 

373,935 

As  these  returns  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  general  population  of  the  country,  or 
to  the  relative  extent  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces, many  fortuitous  and  local  cir- 
cumstances must  have  caused  the  ob- 
vious incongruities.  For  example:  in 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and 
Kwangse,  in  which  the  whole  mass  of 
population  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one,  the  recipients  are  as  46  to  l,*and 
as  regards  age,  while  the  proportion  of 
those  above  80  is  represented  at  19  to  1, 
those  above  90  are  ouly  a  little  more 
than  5  to  1.  In  all  these  matters  the 
greater  or  less  co-operation  of  the  local 


authonities  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  producing  a  result 
Kwangse  is  extremely  mountainous,  sod 
bordered  on  the  north-west  by  the  ooon- 
try  of  the  Meaou-tsz,  or  aborigines,  the 
districts  adjoining  which  are  bat  in  1 
haJf-redaimed  state,  and  governed  by 
officers  of  a  character  and  denomiDstioD 
distinct  from  those  of  the  provincei 
But  it  is  inexplicable  that  the  prorince 
of  Pechile,  in  which  Peking  is  situated, 
should  oxbibit  so  small  a  proportioosl 
return,  especially' as  compared  with  the 
adjacent  province  of  Shantunz.  Hook- 
wang, with  a  population  of  26|  millioiu. 
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has  37,354  indigent  penons  above  70, 
while  ^echnen,  whose  popnlation  is  21^ 
millions,  presents  only  176  persons  in 
that  category. 

I  think  there  is  abundant  eridenoe  of 
redundant  population  pressing  more  and 
more  heavUy  upon,  and  suffering  more 
and  more  severely  from,  an  inadequate 
■apply  of  food.    Though  there  are  periods 
when  extraordinary  harvests  enable  the 
Chinese  to  transport  rice,  the  prindpai 
food  of  the  people,  from  one  province  to 
another  —  sometimes   even   to  foreign 
ooontries — ^yet  of  late  the  importations 
from  foreign  countries  have  been  enor- 
mous, and  China  has  drawn  largely  on 
the  Straits,  the  Philippines,  Siam,  and 
other  places,  to  fill  up  a  vast  deficiency 
in  supply.    Famine  has,  notwithstanding, 
committed  dreadful   ravages,  and   the 
provisions  of  the  imperial  granaries  have 
been  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  for 
the  public  wants.    It  is  true  that  culti- 
vation has  been  greatly  interfered  with 
by  intestinal  disorders,  and  that  there 
has  been  much  destruction  by  inunda- 
tions, incendiarism,  and  other  accidental 
or  transitory  causes;  but,  without  refer- 
ence to  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  greater  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  population  than  in  the 
home  production  of  food  for  their  use^ 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while 
the  race  is  thus  augmenting,  the  causes 
whidi  lead  to  the  destruction  of  food, 
sudi  as  the  overflow  of  rivers,  fires,  ra- 
vages of  locusts,  bad  seasons,  and  other 
calamities,  are  to  a  great  extent  beyond 
the  control  of  human  prudence  or  human 
exertion.    It  would  be  difficult  to  show 
what  new  element  could  be  introduced 
which  would  raise  up  the  native  supply 
of  food  beyond  its  present  productiveness, 
considering  that  hand  husbandry  has  given 
to  cultivation  more  of  a  horticultural  than 
an  agricultural  character. 

The  constant  ^O'w  of  emigration  from 
China,  contrasted  with  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  emigration  into  China,  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  redundancy  of  the  popula- 
tion; for  though  that  emigration  is  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  two  provinces — 
namely,  Kwangtung  and  Fookien,  repre- 
senting together  a  population  of  probably 
from  34,000,000  to  35,000,000—1  am 
disiposed  to  think  that  a  number  nearer 
3,000,000  than  2,000,000  from  these 
provinces  alone  are  located  in  foreign 
coantriea  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  a 


million  and  a-half  of  Chinese,  of  which 
200,000  are  in  the  capital  (Bangkok). 
They  crowd  all  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  In  Java,  we  know 
by  a  correct  census  there  are  136,000. 
Cocliin-China  teems  with  Chinese.  In 
this  colony  we  are  seldom  without  one, 
two,  or  three  vessels  taking  Chinese 
emigrants  to  California  and  other  places. 
Multitudes  go  to  Australia,  to  the  Philip- 
{unes,  to  the  Sandwich  Ishmds,  to  the 
western  coast  of  Central  and  Southern 
America:  some  have  made  their  way  to 
British  India.  The  emigration  to  the 
British  West  Indies  has  been  consider- 
able— to  the  navana  greater  still.  The 
annual  arrivals  in  Singapore  are  esti- 
mated at  an  average  of  10,000,  and  2000 
is  the  number  that  are  said  annually  to 
return  to  China.* 

There  is  not  only  this  enormous  mari- 
time emigration,  but  a  considerable  in- 
land efflux  of  Chinese  towards  Manchuria 
and  Thibet;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  large  and  fertile  islands  of  Formosa 
and  Hainan  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
won  from  the  aborigines  by  successive  in- 
roads of  Chinese  settlers.  Now  these  are 
all  nudes — there  is  not  a  woman  to  10,000 
men:  hence  perhaps  the  small  social  value 
of  the  female  infant  Yet  this  perpetual 
outflowing  of  people  seems  in  no  respect 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  are 
left  behind.  Few  Chinamen  leave  their 
country  without  a  fixed  purpose  to  re- 
turn to  worship  in  the  ancestral  hall~to 
bring  sacrifices  to  the  tombs  of  their  fa- 
thers; but  it  may  be  doubted  if  one  in 
ten  revisits  his  native  land.  The  loss  of 
life  from  disease,  from  bad  arrangements, 
from  shipwreck,  and  other  casualties, 
amounts  to  a  frightful  percentage  on 
those  who  emigrate. 

The  multitudes  of  persons  who*  live  by 
the  fisheries  in  China  afford  evidence  not 
only  that  the  land  is  cultivated  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  but  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  overflofring  population;  for  agricul- 
ture is  held  in  high  honour  in  China,  and 
the  husbandman  stands  next  in  rank  to 
the  sage  or  literary  man  in  the  social 
hierarchy.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population  derive 
their  means  of  support  from  fisheries. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  boats  crowd 
the  whole  coast  of  China — sometimes 
acting  in  communities,  sometimes  inde- 

*  *Joumalof  the  Indian  Archipelago/ ToL 
il,  p.  286. 
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\  pendent  and  isolated.  There  is  no  species 
of  craft  by  which  a  fish  can  be  inveigled 
which  is  not  practised  with  success  in 
China — every  variety  of  net,  from  vast 
seines  embracing  miles,  to  the  smallest 
hand-fillet  in  the  care  of  a  child.  Fishing 
by  night,  and  fishing  by  day,  fishing  in 
moonlight,  by  torchlight,  and  in  utter 
darkness — fishing  in  IxAts  of  all  sizes — 
fishing  by  those  who  are  stationary  on 
the  rock  by  the  sea-side,  and  by  those 
who  are  absent  for  weeks  on  the  wildest 
of  seas — fishing  by  cormorants — fishing 
by  divers — fishing  with  lines,  with  baskets 
— by  every  imaginable  decoy  and  device. 
There  i&  no  river  which  is  not  staked 
to  assist  the  fisherman  in  his  craft. 
There  is  no  lake,  no  pond,  which  is  not 
crowded  with  fish.  A  piece  of  water  is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  a  field  of  fertile 
land.  At  daybreak  every  city  Ib  crowded 
with  sellers  of  live  fish,  who  carry  their 
commodity  in  buckets  of  water,  saving  all 
they  do  not  sell  to  be  returned  to  the 
pond,  or  kept  for  another  day's  service. 
And  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  China  not 
only  supply  large  provisions  of  fish — ^they 
produce  considerable  quantities  of  edible 
roots  and  seeds,  which  are  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  people.  Among  these  the 
esculent  arum,  the  water  chestnut  (scir- 
pus  tuberoms)f~md  the  lotus  (lulum- 
%ium)  are  the  most  remarkable. 

I       The   enormous   river  -  population   of 

I  China,  who  live  only  in  bosXa — who  are 
bom  and  educated — who   marry,   rear 

;  their  &milies,  and  die — who,  in  a  word, 
begin  and  end  their  existence  on  the 
water,  and  never  have  or  dream  of  any 
other  shelter  than  the  roof,  and  who 
seldom  tread  except  on  the  deck  or 
boards,  of  their  sampans^ — show  to  what 
an  extent  the  land  is  crowded,  and  how 
inadequate  it  is  to  maintain  the  cumber- 
ers  of  the  soil.  In  the  city  of  Canton 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  persons 
dwell  upon  the  surface  of  the  wren  the 
boats,  sometunes  twenty  or  thirty  deep, 
oover  some  miles,  and  have  their  wants 
supplied  by  ambulatory  salesmen,  who 
wend  their  way  through  every  accessible 
passage.  Of  this  vast  population,  some 
dwell  in  decorated  river- boats  used  ibr 
every  purpose  of  license  and  festivity — 
for  theatres — for  concerts — for  feasts — 
for  gambling — ^for  lust — for  solitary  and 
social  recreations:  some  craft  are  employed 
in  conveying  goods  and  passengers,  and 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  activity:  others 
are  moored,  and  their  owners  are  engaged 


as  servants  or  labourers  on  shore.  In- 
deed, their  pursuits  are  probably  nearly 
as  various  as  those  of  the  land  population. 
The  immense  variety  of  boats  which  are 
found  in  Chinese  waters  has  never  been 
adequately  described.  Some  are  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  are  used  as  magazines  for 
salt  or  rice;  others  have  all  domestic  ac- 
commodations, and  are  employed  for  the 
transfer  of  whole  families,  with  all  their 
domestic  attendants  and  accommodations, 
from  one  place  to  another.  Some,  called 
ce^Uipedes,  from  their  being  supposed  to 
have  100  rowers,  convey,  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  the  more  valuable  cmrgoes, 
from  the  inner  warehouses  to  the  foreign 
shipping  in  the  ports.  All  ihese^  frmo 
the  huge  and  cumbrous  junks,  which  re- 
mind one  of  Noah's  ark,  and  which  re- 
present the  rude  and  coarse  ooDatroc- 
tions  of  the  remotest  ages,  to  the  fra- 
gile planks  upon  which  a  solitary  leper 
han^  upon  the  outskirts  of  society — 
boats  of  every  form,  and  ^plied  to  evefy 
purpose — exhibit  an  incalculable  amount 
of  population,  which  may  be  called  am- 
phibious, if  not  aquatic. 

Not  only  are  huid  and  water  crowded 
with  Chinese,  but  many  dwell  on  artifi- ' 
dal  islands  which  float  upon  the  lakes — 
islands  with  gardens  and  houses  raised 
upon  the  rafters  which  the  occupiers  have 
bound  together,  and  on  which  they  culti- 
vate what  IB  needful  for  the  supply  of 
life's  daily  wants.  They  have  thai 
poultry  and  their  vegetables  for  use— 
their  flowers  and  their  scrolls  for  onia- 
ment — their  household  gods  for  protec- 
tion and  worship. 

In  all  parts  of  China  to  which  we  have 
access,  we  find  not  only  that  every  foot 
of  ground  is  cultivated  whiclT  is  eapaUe 
oT  producing  anything,  but  that,  from  the 
value  of  land  and  the  surplus  of  labour, 
cultivation  is  rather  that  of  gardenen 
than  of  husbandmen.  The  sides  of  hills, 
in  their  natural  declivity  often  unavail- 
able, are,  by  a  succession  of  artificial 
terraces,  turned  to  profitable  aocouok 
Every  little  bit  of  soil,  though  it  be  only 
a  few  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  is  turned 
to  account;  and  not  ooly  is  the  sui&ce 
of  the  land  thus  cared  for,  but  every  de- 
vice is  employed  for  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  every  article  that  can  serve  for 
manure.  Scavengers  are  constantly  cIes^ 
ing  the  streets  of  the  stercoraceons  filth— 
the  cloacae  are  farmed  by  speculators  in 
human  ordures — the  most  populous  pUen 
are  often  made  ofiensive  by  the  meatt 
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Uken  to  preVent  the  precious  deposits 
from  being  lost  The  fields  in  Chins 
ba?e  Almost  Always  large  earthenware 
▼easels  for  the  reception  of  the  contribu- 
tioDS  of  the  peasant  or  the  traveller. 
You  cannot  enter  any  of  their  great  cities, 
vithoQt  meeting  multitudes  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  oonveying  liquid  ma- 
nure into  the  fields  and  ga^ens  around. 
The  stimulants  to  production  are  applied 
with  most  untiring  industiy.  In  this 
colony  of  Hong-Kong,  I  scarcely  ever  ride 
oat  without  finding  some  little  Ut  o{ 
ground  eiUier  newly  cultivated  or  clearing 
for  cultivation. 

Attention   to  the  soil — not  only  to 
niake  it  productive,  but  as  much  pro- 
ductive as  possible — ^is  inculcated  as  a 
political  and  social  duty.    One  of  the 
niost  admired  sages  of  China  (Tung-chin) 
)  cays,  *Let  there  be  no  uncultivated  spot 
!  in  the  country — no  unemployed  person 
:  in  the  dty;'  and  the  4th  maxim  of  the 
sacred  edict  of  Eanghi,  which  is  required 
to  be  read  through  the  empire,  on  the  1st 
and  15th  of  every  moon,  in  the  presence 
,  of  all  the  officers  of  state,  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:    'Let  husbandry  occupy 
the  principal  phioe,  and  the  culture  of 
the  mnlberry-tree,  so  that  there  may  be 
sufficient  supply  of  food  and  clothing.' 
Shin  NunjL  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
abcient  and  honoured  of  the  Chinese  em- 
perors, means  *the  divine  husbandman.^ 

The  arts  of  droning  and  irrigating— 
of  presming,  preparing,  and  applying 
manure  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes— of 
fertilising  seeds — ^indeed  all  the  details 
of  Chinese  agriculture — ^are  well  deserving 
of  note,  and  all  di^lay  evid^ice  of  the 
inadequate  proportion  which  the  produce 
of  the  soil  bears  to  the  demands  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people.* 
I  The  Chinese,  again,  have  no  prejudice 
whatever  as  regards  food:  they  eat  any- 
thing and  everything  firom  which  they 
can  derive  nutrition.  Dogs,  especially 
puppies,  are  habitually  sold  for  food;  and 
I  have  Been  in  the  butchers*  shops  large 
dpgB  skinned  and  hanging  with  their 
riacera  by  the  side  of  pigs  and  goats. 
Even  to  rats  and  miee  the  Chinese  have 
no  objection— neither  to  the  flesh  of 
monkeys  and  snakes:  the  sea-slug  is  an 
vistocratical  and  costly  delicacy,  which  is 
I  never  wanting,  any  more  than  the  edible 
I  Inrdi^-netts,  at  a  feast  where  honour  is 

*  See  a  valaable  paper  on  Chinese  Agri- 
culture in  the  Chinese  Kepository,  vol.  lil, 
pp.  121-127. 


intended  to  be  done  to  the  guests.  Un- 
hatched  ducks  uod  chickens  are  a  favou- 
rite dish.  Nor  do  the  early  stages  of 
putr^Eaction  create  any  disgust:  rotten 
eggs  are  bv  no  means  condemned  to  per- 
dition; fish  is  the  more  acceptable  when 
it  has  a  strong  fragrance  and  flavour  to 
give  more  gusto  to  the  rice. 

As  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  is  for  the 
most  part  hard,  coarse,  and  of  little  cost, 
so  their  heverages  are  singularly  econo- 
micaL  Drunkeimess  is  a  rare  vice  in 
China,  and  fermented  spirits  or  strong 
drinks  are  seldom  used.  Tea  may  be  said 
tbl>e  the  national,  the  universal  average; 
and  though  that  employed  by  the  multi- 
tude does  not  cost  more  than  from  3d.  to 
6d.  per  lb.,  an  infusion  of  less  costly  leaves 
is  commonly  employed,  especially  m  loca- 
lities remote  from  the  tea  districts,  ^oth  I 
ih  eating  and  drinking  the  Chinese  are 
temperate,  and  are  satisfied  with  two 
daily  meals—*  the  morning  rice,'  at  about 
10  A.M.,  and  *  the  evening  rice,'  at  5  pjl. 
The  only  repugnance  I  have  observed  in 
China  is  to  the  use  of  mili — an  extraor- 
dinary prejudice,  especially  considering 
the  Tartar  influences  which  have  been 
long  dominant  in  the  land;  but  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  butter,  cream,  milk,  or 
whey  being  introduced  at  any  native 
Chinese  table. 

While  so  many  elements  of  vitality  are 
in  a  state  of  activity  for  the  reproduction 
and  sustenance  of  the  human  race,  there  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  world  in  which 
the  harvests  of  mortality  are  more  sweep- 
ing and  destructive  than  in  China,  pro- 
ducing voids  which  require  no  ordinary 
appliances  to  fill  up.  Multitudes  perish 
absolutely  from  want  of  the  means  of 
existence;  inundations  destroy  towns  and 
villages,  and  all  their  inhabitants.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  loss  of 
life  by  the  typhoons  or  hurricanes  which 
visit  the  coasts  of  China,  in  which*  boats 
and  junks  are  sometimes  sacrificed  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  The  late 
civil  wars  in  China  must  have  led  to  the 
loss  of  millions  of  lives.  The  sacrifices  of 
human  beings  by  executions  alone  are 
frightful  At  the  moment  in  which  I 
write,  it  is  believed  that  from  400  to  500 
victims  fall  daily  by  the  hands  of  the 
b^idsman  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung 
alone.  Reverence  for  life  there  is  none, 
as  life  exists  in  superfluous  abundance.  A 
'dead'^body  is  an-  object  of  so  little  con- 
cern, that  it  \»  sometimes  not  thought 
wortii  while  to  remove  it  frt>m  the  spot 
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where  it  putrefies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Often  have  I  seen  a  corpse  under 
the  tahle  of  gamblers;  often  have  I  trod 
over  a  putrid  body  at  the  threshold  of  a 
r  door.  In  many  parts  of  China  there  are 
.  towers  of  brick  or  stone,  where  toothless — 
I  principally  female— children  are  thrown 
I  by  their  parents  into  a  hole  made  in  the 
'  Bide  of  the  wall.  There  are  various  opi- 
nions as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide  in 
China,  but  that  it  Is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  many  provinces  admits  of  no 
doubt  One  of  the  most  eloquent  Chinese 
writers  against  infanticide,  Kwei  Chung 
Fu,  professes  to  have  been  specially  in- 
spired by  'the  god  of  literature*  to  call 
upon  the  Chinese  people  to  refrain  from 
the  inhuman  practice,  and  declares  that 
*the  god*  had  filled  his  house  with 
honours,  and  given  him  literary  descend- 
ants, as  the  recompense  for  his  exertions. 
Tet  his  denunciations  scarcely  go  further 
than  to  pronounce  it  wicked  in  those  to 
destroy  their  female  children  who  have 
the  means  of  bringing  them  up;  and  some 
of  his  arguments  are  strange  enough:  *  To 
destroy  daughters,*  he  says,  *  is  to  make 
war  upon  heaven^s  harmony  *  (in  the  equal 
numbers  of  the  sexes):  Hhe  more  daugh- 
ters you  drown,  the  more  daughters  you 
will  have;  and  never  was  it  known  that 
the  drowning  of  daughters  led  to  the 
birth  of  sons.  He  recommends  abandon- 
ing children  to  their  fate  *  on  the  wayside  * 
as  preferable  to  drowning  them,  and  then 
says,  *  there  are  instances  of  children  so 
exposed  having  been  nursed  and  reared  by 
tigers.*  *  Where  should  we  have  been,' 
he  asks,  *  if  our  grandmothers  and  mothers 
had  been  drowned  in  their  infancy  1  *  And 
he  quotes  two  instances  of  the  punish- 
ment of  mothers  who  had  destroyed  their 
infants,  one  of  whom  had  a  blood-red 
serpent  fastened  to  her  thigh,  and  the 
other  her  four  extremities  turned  into 
cows*  feet.*    Father  Ripa  mentions,  that 

*  Doubt  has  been  sometimes  expressed  as 
to  the  practice  of  infanticide  in  China  on  any 
great  scale;  but  the  abundance  of  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  the  usage  may  be  found  in 
Chinese  books.  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Decree  of  the  Emperor  Kangbi,  en- 
titled,— 

*  JSdict  prohibUing  the  drowning  of  Chil- 
dren.*— 'When  a  mother  mercilessly  plunges 
beneath  the  water  the  tender  offspring  to 
which  she  has  given  birth,  can  it  be  said  that 
it  owes  its  life  to  her  who  thus  takes  away 
what  it  has  j nst  begun  to  enjoy )  The  poverty 
of  the  parents  is  the  cause  of  this  wrong- 
doing; they  have  difficulty  in  earning  sub- 
sistence for  themselves,  stiU  less  can  they  pay 


of  abandoned  children,  the  Jesuits  bap- 
tised, in  Peking  alone,  not  less  than  three 
thousand  yearly.  I  have  seen  ponds 
which  are  the  habitual  receptade  of 
female  infants,  whose  bodies  lie  floating 
about  on  their  surface. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  cany  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  exhaustion  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  cities,  to  give  them  a  pot 
of  rice,  and  to  leave  them  to  perish  of 
starvation  when  the  little  store  is  ex- 
hausted. Life  and  death  in  China,  be- 
yond any  other  region,  seem  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  activity.  The  habits  of  the 
peoole,  their  traditions,  the  teadiings 
of  the  sages,  all  give  a  wonderful  impulse 
to  the  procreative  affections.  AdiiUiless 
person  js  defimed.an  unhappy,  noTlo  saj 
adegraded^  man.  The  Chinese  moralbts 
set  It  down  as  a  law,  that  if  a  wife  gire 
no  children  to  her  husband,  she  is  bound 
by  every  tie  of  duty  to  enoouTage  and  to 
patronise  a  concubine,  through  whom  his 
name  may  be  presented,  and  provisioD 
made  that  when  he  leaves  the  world 
honours  wUl  be  done  to  his  manes.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  Chinese  writers 
says,  *  There  are  in  the  world  wives  who, 
never  having  borne  boys  nor  nourished 
girls,  even  when  the  husband  has  reached 
the  age  of  forty,  prohibit  bis  bringing 
home  a  concubine,  or  entertaining  a  hand- 
maid, for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his 

nurses,  and  undertake  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, for  their  children;  thus  driven  io  de- 
spair, and  unwilling  to  cause  the  dea&h  of 
two  persons  to  preserve  the  life  of  one,  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  mother,  to  save  her  hus- 
band's life,  consents  to  destroy  her  ohildres. 
Their  natural  tenderness  suffers;  but  they  at 
length  determine  to  take  this  part,  thinlnag 
themselves  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  life  <s 
their  children,  in  order  to  prolong  their  own. 
If  they  exposed  these  children  in  some  qb- 
frequented  spot,  their  cries  would  move  the 
hearts  of  the  parents:  what,  then,  dotkeyl 
They  cast  the  unfortunate  babe  into  the  emr^ 
rent  cf  a  river,  that  they  may  at  once  kee 
sight  of  it,  and  in  an  instant  derive  it  of  life. 
You  have  given  me  the  name  ol  Father  of  the 
People:  though  I  cannot  feel  for  these  infents 
the  tenderness  of  the  parents  to  whom  they 
owe  their  being,  I  cannot  refrain  from  de- 
claring to  you,  with  the  most  painful  feeliajn, 
that  I  absolutely  forbid  such  homicides,  fht 
tiger,  says  one  of  our  books,  though  it  be  a 
tiger,  does  not  rend  its  own  young;  towards 
them  it  has  a  feeling  breast,  and  contmu&lly 
cares  for  them.  Poor  as  vou  may  be,  is  it 
possible  that  you  should  become  the  o«^ 
derers  of  your  own  children  t  It  is  to  show 
Yourselves  more  unnatural  than  the  very 
beasts  of  prey.  *—LeUra  Ec^fianta,  voL  xii., 
pp.  101, 102. 
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posterity— they  look  upon  such  a  person 
with  jealous  hatred  iukI  malignant  ill- 
will.  Alas !  do  you  not  know  how  fleet 
is  lime  ?  Stretch  as  you  may  your  months 
and  your  years,  they  fly  like  arrows;  and 
when  your  hushand's  animal  spirits  and 
▼igorous  blood  shall  be  exhausted,  then, 
indeed,  he  can  never  beget  children,  and 
yoo,  his  wife,  will  have  stopped  the  an- 
cestral sacrifices,  and  you  will  have  cut  off 
his  generation;  then  repentance,  though 
you  may  exhibit  it  in  a  hundred  ways, 
will  indeed  come  too  late — his  mortal 
body  will  die — his  property,  which  you, 
Imsband  and  vrife,  have  sought  to  keep 
together,  will  not  descend  to  his  children, 
but  be  fought  for  by  multitudes  of  kin- 
dred and  relations;  and  you  will  have  in- 
jured not  one  person — not  your  husband 
only -r- but  even  yourself;  for  who  shall 
take  charge  of  yoU/r  coffin  and  your  tombjl 
who  shall  bury  you  or  offer  sacrifices? 
Alas!  your  orphaned  spirit  shall  pass 
nights  in  tears.  It  is  sorrowful  to  think 
oi  There  are  some  wives  who  do  control 
their  jealousies,  and  allow  their  husbands 
to  take  concubines  to  themselves;  but 
they  do  so  (ungenerously)  as  if  they  were 
drinking  vinegar,  and  eating  acids — they 
beat  Betty  by  way  of  scolding  Belinda* — 
there  is  no  peace  in  the  inner  house.  But 
I  beseech  you  to  act  as  a  prudent  and  vir- 
tuous woman.  If  you  have  no  childxen, 
provide,  with  openness  and  honesty,  a 
concubine  t  for  your  husband.  If  she 
bear  him  children,  to  you  he  will  owe  that 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  his  ancestral  line 
are  continued — his  children  will  honour 
you  as  their  mother;  and  will  not  this 
comfort  you  ?  Give  not  way  to  the  malig- 
nant jealousy  of  a  wicked  woman !  Pre- 
pare not  a  bitterness  which  you  yourself 
must  swallow.*  t 

Generally,  however,  the  wife  willingly 
coincides  with  the  husband  in  introducing 
into  the  household  any  number  of  concu- 
bines whom  he  is  able  to  maintain— since 
she  exercises  over  them  an  undoubted 
authority,  and  the  child  of  a  concubine  is 
bound  to  pay  higher  respect  to  the  first 
wife  than  to  its  own  mother.  The  Chinese 
illustrate  all  the  domestic  relations  by 
I  imagery,  and  are  wont  to  say,  that,  as  the 
husband  is  the  sun,  and  the  wife  the 

*  Ouxng  for  Lee;  ».«.,  they  punish  the  con- 
eabine*B  servants,  to  be  revenged  on  the  con- 
oiibine. 

+  Genesis  XXX.,  1-18. 

X  From  the  '  Perfect  Collection  of  House- 
hold Gems.' 


moon,  so  the  concubines  are  the  planets 
and  the  stars  of  the  domestic  firmament. 

And  it  has  been  often  truly  observed 
thair,  though  tHe  Chinese  luay  be  called 
isensuaHsts,  there  is  no  deification  of  the 
josser  sensualities,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  classical  pantheons,  and  in  many  of 
the  oriental  forms  of  faith.  Tales  of  the 
amours  of  their  gods  and  heroes  seldom 
figure  in  their  historical  books  or  tradi- 
tional legends.  The  dresses  and  external 
habits  of  the  women  in  China  are  inva- 
riably modest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
social  arrangements  must  be  considered 
friendly  to  an  augmentation  of  the  human 
race.  The  domestic  affections  are  strong. 
Parents  are  generally  fond  and  proud  of 
their  children,  and  children  obedient  to 
their  parents.  Order  is,  indeed,  the  first 
law  of  Confucius — ^authority  and  submis- 
sion the  apex  and  the  basis  of  the  social 
pyramid. 

The  sentiment  of  dishonour  attached 
to  the  extinction  of  a  race  by  the  want  of 
descendants  through  whom  the  whole  line 
of  reverential  services  (which  some  have 
called  religious  worship)  rendered  to  an- 
cestors is  to  be  perpetual,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  privileged  classes  in  Chimw 
One  of  our  female  servants — a  nominal 
Christian — expressed  her  earnest  desire 
that  her  husband  should  have  another 
wife  in  her  absence,  and  seemed  quite 
surprised  that  any  one  should  suppose 
such  an  arrangement  to  be  in  any  respect 
improper. 

The  marriage  of  children  is  one  of  the 
great  concerns  of  families.  Scarcely  is  a 
child  bom  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ere 
the  question  of  its  future  espousal  becomes 
a  frequent  topic  of  discussion.  There  is 
a  large  body  of  professional  matchmakers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  all  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  in  train,  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  dowery,  to  accommodate  differ- 
ences, to  report  on  the  pros  and  com  of 
suggested  alliances.  There  being  no  here- 
ditary honours  in  China  —  except  those 
which  reckon  upwards  from  the  distin- 
guished son  to  the  father,  the  grandfather, 
and  the  whole  line  of  ancestry,  which  may 
be  ennobled  by  the  literary  or  martial 
genius  of  a  descendant — the  distinctions 
of  caste  are  unknown,  and  a  successful 
student  even  of  the  lowest  origin  would 
be  deemed  a  fit  match  for  the  most  opulent 
and  distinguished  female  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  severe  laws  which  prohibit 
marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  affi- 
nity (they  do  not,  however,  interdict  it 
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with  a  deceased  wife's  sister)  tend  to  make 
marriages  more  prolific,  and  to  produce  a 
healthier  race  of  children.  So  strong  is 
the  objection  to  the  marriage  of  blood- 
relations,  that  a  man  and  woman  of  the 
same  sing  or  family  cannot  lawfully 
wed. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  in  no  respect 
prevented  from  marrying.  I  expect  there 
IS — ^from  the  number  of  male  emigrants, 
from  the  greater  loss  of  men  by  the  va- 
rious accidents  of  life,  and  their  abstrac- 
tion in  many  circumstances  from  inter- 
course with  women — a  great  disproportion 
between  the  sexes,  tending  naturally 
enough  to  the  lower  appreciation  of  women ; 
but  correct  statistics  are  wanting  in  this, 
•s,  indeed,  in  every  other  part  of  the  field 
of  inquiry. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  to  married 
people  IS  (as  would  be  deduced  from  the 


foregoing  observations)  exceedingly  amalL 
To  promote  marriaees  seems  everybody's 
affiur.  Matches  and  betrothings  naturally 
enough  occupy  the  attention  of  the  young, 
but  not  less  that  of  the  middle-aged  and 
the  old.  A  marriage  is  the  great  event 
in  the  life  of  man  or  woman,  and  in 
China  is  associated  with  more  of  prelimi- 
nary negotiations,  ceremonials  at  different 
steps  of  the  negotiations,  written  cone- 
spondence,  visitings,  protocols,  and  conven- 
tions, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  we  may  be  able  to 
obtain  the  vital  statistics  of  some  given 
district,  from  which  more  accurate  results 
might  be  deduced  than  are  afibrded  by 
any  existing  data.  I  keep  this  object  in 
view. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  yooia 
very  faithfully,  Johk  Bowsikg. 

To  Geo.  Graham,  Esq., 
Registrar-General,  &c  kc,  London. 
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Cantoh,  29th  Jnne,  1855. 

Deab  Sib, — In  respect  to  the  qaestion 
of  the  population  of  Chiuft,  I  have  nothing 
new  of  any  general  application  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  a  good  service  to  the 
statistics  of  the  race,  for  Hienfting  to 
make  out  a  general  census,  as  his  grand- 
father did,  now  forty-three  years  after  the 
last 

The  visits  made  to  villages  and  towns 
in  this  prefecture  since  the  breaking  out 
of  disturbances  last  June,  have  strength- 
ened rather  than  diminished  one's  &ith 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  census.  Laree 
towns,  like  Shihlung,  Eiiiki4ng,  Kinchim, 
Fuhshlin,  Sintsiun,  and  others,  have  been 
found  to  contain  even  larger  numbers 
than  the  representations  of  the  Chinese 
had  led  one  to  believe.  Fuhshlin  occu- 
pies even  more  ground  than  Canton,  ra- 
ther than  less;  and  several  observers 
agreed  in  estimating  the  portion  which 
was  burned  last  autumn  as  Uirge  as  the 
entire  western  suburbs  of  Canton.  Sint- 
siun  is  estimated  at  half-a-million,  though 
data  are  wanted  to  confirm  this  figure. 
Yon  will  see  a  list  of  villages  enumerated 
by  Mr  Bonney,  in  the  *  Anglo-Chincse 
Calendars  for  1852  and  1853/  all  of 
which  were  situated  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  of  Whampoa,  or  on  Fa-t6 
Island,  west  of  Macao  Passage.  Few  spots 
in  the  world  niaiutain  a  denser  popula- 
tion than  the  delta  of  Pearl  River,  nearly 


all  of  which  is  included  in  the  prefecture 
of  EwfiDgshan,  which  is  about  oDe-ninth 
of  the  whole  province.  Its  density  of 
population,  doubtless,  is  greater  than  any 
other  equal  area  in  the  whole  pvovinoe; 
for  if  the  whole  contamed  as  niaoj,  the 
entire  amount  could  hardly  be  less  than 
thirty  millions,  instead  of  nineteen  mil- 
lions, as  now  reckoned. 

The  Registrar-General  must  needs  be 
content  with  an  approximate  estunate, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  our  inability 
to  make  minute  personal  examination, 
and  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  last  gene- 
ral census.  Hue,  I  see,  estimates  the 
combined  popuUtion  of  Wticb^ng,  H&n- 
yling,  and  Hankau  in  Htipeh,  at  the  high 
figure  of  eight  millions,  if  I  remember 
aright,  for  I  have  not  the  book  to  refer 
to.  This  is  more  than  I  have  seen  any 
one  else  reckon  it.  He  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  highly -cultivated  and 
well-peopled  region  in  Eastern  Sz'chuen, 
too,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Y&ngtof 
in  H^peL  I  have  no  special  data  to  add 
to  these  general  remarks  on  this  sabject; 
but  if  I  could  put  as  much  credence  in 
Chinese  histori<»l  and  political  statements 
as  I  do  in  their  statistical,  I  should  think 
much  more  of  their  value.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection  to  think  that  so  vast  a 
portion  of  our  race  is  almost  entirely  ig- 
norant of  God  and  his  truth.  Most 
truly  yours,  8.  W.  Williaxs. 


C]^f  KfU)  3$oo&0. 


ThomdaUy  or  tlie  Conflict  of  Opinions. 
By  William  Smith,  Author  of  *  Athel- 
wold,  a  Drama,'  *A  Discourse  on 
Ethics,'  &C.  Crown  8vo,  608  pp. 
London  and  Edinburgh :  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

THE   MIBAOB. 

OrTEir  have  I,  when  looking  up  into  the 
sky,  seen  a  brilliant  white  cloud  extend 
itself  across  the  blue  ether  in  the  exact 
model  of  an  angel's  wing — one  wing,  never 
the  angel  complete.  Such  have  l^n  my 
visions  of  the  Future  Society.  Both 
wings  would  never  come  fairly  out ;  no 
complete  angel  would  ever  manifest  it- 
self. 

Some  months  after  this,  behold  me 
plodding  my  solitaiy  way,  'melancholy 


slow,'  through  the  streets  of  the  dty  of 
Manchester.  Ihad  paused  midway  hereon 
my  route  to  London,  to  satisfy  a  cariosity 
Ifelt  to  see  those  &ctories  which  I  so  olten 
heard  talked  of.  To  come  from  the  fresh 
mountain  air  to  such  a  place,  is  not  a 
mode  of  approach  the  most  conciliating. 
Here  men  Uve  buried  in  bricks—buried 
above-ground  in  a  sort  of  open  catacomb: 
the  dwellings  of  the  workmen  deserve  no 
better  name.  I  passed  through  inters 
minable  rows  of  brick  hovels,  foul  and 
noisy»  in  which  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
sighed  for  the  peace  of  the  cataoombi 
Kot  a  leaf  of  a  tree  visible;  no  sky,  only 
smoke;  no  running  water  but  what  runs  * 
with  filth.  Men  have  built  thus  for 
their  habitation! — a  race  of  breathing, 
seeing,  reasoning  creatures,  have  built 
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thas  on  their  beaaUful  pkmet  Tellcis! 
For  leave  to  live  in  habitations  like  these, 
where  air  and  light,  beaaty  and  fragrance, 
are  shnt  oat  for  ever^-where  one  foal 
ceil  looks  only  into  its  neighbour — men 
and  women  are  toiling  as  no  other  animal 
on  the  face  of  the  earSi  toils. 

Not  much  to  jeopardise  here,  I  said  to 
myself,  of  domestic  joy,  of  spontaneous 
activity,  of  the  sacred  privacy  of  home. 
The  official  eye  might  enter  here  without 
great  detriment  to  the  institution  of  the 

*  femily.'  Personal  liberty,  or  freedom  of 
movement,  short  of  being  incarcerated, 
seems  here  at  its  minimum.  Not  much 
to  sacrifice  of  self-government  and  free 
enterprise.    One  might  submit  here  to  be 

*  cared  for'  a  little  more,  at  the  risk  of 
being  governed  a  little  more. 

I  hf^  been  anxious  to  see  our  great 
factories;  but  being  a  stranger  in  the 
place,  and  having  brought  with  me  no 
letters  of  introduction,  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.  Into  the  most  eminent 
of  them  I  failed  to  obtain  admittance. 
Those  which  I  did  moj  see,  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand, were  better  arranged  than  those 
I  was  permitted  to  enter.  What  I  saw, 
however,  were  factories,  full  of  veritable 
men  and  women,  and  vast  numbers  of 
them.  I  entered  an  enormous  brick 
building,  rising  storey  above  storey,  every 
floor  packed  as  full  as  it  could  bold  with 
its  living  machinery.  As  I  ascended  this 
hoge  pile,  the  air  grew  closer  and  more  of- 
fensive at  every  stage,  till  I  was  fain  to 
content  myself  with  looking  from  the  door- 
way down  the  long  crowded  room,  dim 
from  its  thick  atmosphere,  and  stunning 
you  with  noise  from  the  whirr  of  wheels 
and  the  clattering  of  the  looms.  In  this 
stiflii^  atmosphere,  and  amidst  this  in- 
cessant din,  pole  and  spiritless  men  and 
women  were  moving  about,  performing 
their  monotonous  and  subsidiary  services 
to  the  steam-engine.  They  themselves 
were  at  onoe  as  restless  and  automatic  as 
those  clattering  looms  they  attended  on. 
It  was  some  consolation  to  think  that 
habit  might  r^der  them  almost  as  insen- 
sible as  the  iron  machinery  about  them. 

Is  this  the  last  phase,  I  said  to  my- 
self, of  our  even-handed,  self-reliant 
scheme  1  Men  and  women  spend  ten 
hoars  and  a-half  every  day — parlia- 
mentary measurement,  as  I  am  told — ^in 
this  sort  of  service.    What  is  it  fori 

what  great  object?  what  urgent  need? 

what  new  and  pressing  emergency  has 
Men  on  mankind?    None;  it  is  the 


work  of  every  day  and  all  life  long,  and 
it  is  for  the  oldest  need  man  ha^-^the 
need  of  some  sort  of  body-clothing. 
When  was  it  known  before  that  this 
matter  of  clothing  cost  all  this  toil?  Is 
this  yoac  proareeaf  Make  garments  out 
of  cotton,  and  teach  the  steam-engine  to 
help  in  the  manufM^ure — but,  men  and 
women !  bethink  you  into  what  you  are 
manufoeturing  yourselves. 

After  visiting  several  factories  and 
workshops  of  different  descriptions,  I 
found  myself  pacing  to  and  fro  upon  one 
of  the  bridges.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  view  fi^m  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Mm- 
cheater.  The  river  runs  beneath  you 
black  as  ink.  Fresh  streams  of  filth  are 
pouring  into  it  from  the  factories  that 
fine  the  banks,  or  a  jet  of  steam  escapes 
in  puffi^  the  white  steam  looking  con- 
spicuous and  ghastly  enough,  contrasted 
against  the  blaek  river.  From  square  un- 
gainly buUdings  (such  palaces  has  In- 
dustry built  for  herself)  tall  chimneys 
arise,  throwing  volumes  of  smoke  into 
the  air.  Through  the  intervals  of  these 
enormous  chimneys,  and  quite  over- 
powered by  them,  the  steeples  and  towers 
of  the  distant  churches  struggle  into 
sight,  forming,  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  points 
of  view,  a  very  incongruous  arrangement. 
The  people  who  pass  and  ropass  before 
you  fully  correspond  with  the  scene — 
dreary*looking  men,  and  slatternly  girls, 
with  ragged  shawls  hanging  loose  upon 
their  shoulders — nothing  feminine  about 
them  but  their  dress.  Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  walk  past  you  wit^  the 
same  hard,  callous,  indifferent,  unhopeful 
demeanour. 

As  I  stodd  lingering  upon  this  'Bridge 
of  Sighs,'  my  attention  was  caught  by  a 
printed  pkioard,  inviting  '  the  Ileligious 
and  Philanthropic  Public'  of  Manchester 
to  an  anti-slavery  meeting.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  seemed  to  me — in  the 
humour  I  was  then  in — singular  enough. 
The  religious  and  philanthropic  gentry  of 
Manchester,  the  owners  of  these  factories, 
their  wives  and  widows,  sons  and  daughters 
— all  livins  upon  cotton — were  to  meet  and 
energetically  to  protest,  as  with  one  voice, 
against  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  slave 
liil)our.  Protest  by  all  means,  if  simple 
protestation  can  eflfect  anything;  but  is 
the  raw  cotton  the  only  article  of  com- 
merce tliat  goes  forth  into  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  some  moral  taint  cling- 
ing to  it  ?    If  the  South  Csurolinian  stood 
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irith  me  upon  tliis  'Bridge  of  Sighs,' 
he  might  think  that  it  was  also  in  the 
weaving  that  the  cotton  goods  got  a  cer- 
tain infection  from  misery  and  injustice. 

Bat  there  is  no  Arcadia  for  us— none 
at  least  to  be  reached  hjffoing  hack.  We 
must  push  forward.  We  cannot  simplify 
society;  we  must  master  its  complexities. 
Ootton-growing  and  cotton-spinning  will 
both  be  one  day  conducted  in  a  better 
fSsshion.  The  slave  will  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  paid  labourer,  and  the  paid 
labourer  may  be  rising  to  a  quite  new 
position.  We  must  push  forward — for- 
ward through  the  din  and  smoke  of  this 
▼ery  Man<£ester.  Here,  at  all  events, 
men  are  learning  to  combine,  and  dif- 
ferent classes  are  also  learning  to  com- 
bine for  mutual  assistance.  Amidst  all 
the  heat,  and  toil,  and  tribulation  of  this 
scene,  a  welding  process  is  being  carried 
on,  that  may  have  many  good  results. 
From  all  I  understand,  there  is  no  town 
in  England  which  manifests  so  enlight- 
ened a  public  spirit  as  this  of  Manches- 
ter. There  is  no  going  back.  We  must 
transform  this  Manchester  itself,  bit 
by  bit,  stone  by  stone,  man  by  man,  into 
a  {feasant  city,  and  a  city  of  the  just. 
Science  must  teach  us  to  c(nisume  this 
smoke;  these  dwelling-houses  must  be 
made  healthful  and  cheerful.  Improved 
processes  of  maimiactaring  shall  discon- 
nect our  industry  from  the  filth  which 
poisons  the  river,  as  well  as  that  which 
infects  the  air.  Our  *  manufacturing  era* 
is  an  age  of  apprenticeship.  I  always 
return  to  this  indisputable  truth:  it  is 
by  doing  our  best  under  the  existing  state 
of  things  that  we  shall  work  out  a  better. 
It  is  by  improving  our  own  present  sys- 
tem that  we  create  the  nobler  system 
that  is  to  follow. 

I  am  in  London.  Have  others  felt 
the  same  contrarieties  as  I  have  done? 
If^  at  one  time,  the  aspect  of  a  great  city 
has  excited  glorious  anticipations  of  the 
future,  from  reflection  on  the  sciences  and 
arts  that  are  cultivated  therein,  at  other 
times  it  has  called  up  terrible  apprehen- 
sions; and  I  have  felt  nothing  but  alarm, 
lest  whatever  of  civilisation  has  been  al- 
ready accomplished  should  be  swept  away 
in  some  mad  and  desperate  revolution. 

Look  down  that  long  street— every 
house  on  both  sides  of  it  is  a  spacious 
mansion,  replete  with  all  desirable  com- 
forts— the  abode  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, of  active  intelligent  men,  of  beauti- 
ful and  cultivated  women.     And  look 


again  at  those  groups  of  haggaid  moriil% 
with  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  at  their 
hearts;  they  stand  or  they  saunter  under 
those  windows,  behind  which  sit  unseen 
yourgentleandyourwise.  Thatthing^ 
alone  interposes.  What  if  this  ha§^ 
multitude  should  in  its  frenzy  restive  to 
enter — ^where  it  can  enter  only  to  destroj ! 
For  me,  I  sometimes  draw  my  breath  in 
fear  and  trembling,  as  if  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  when  I  think  what  brute 
power  might  do,  if  stung  into  anger  sad 
desperation.  *Oome  out— o(»ne  down  to 
us  r  What  if  an  insensate  crowd  shooU 
cry  out  thus  1  '  Wecannot  rise  to  yon- 
come  down  to  us!* 

If  any  pensive  gentleman,  in  quest  of 
a  *new  sensation —whom  not  even  the 
last  novel  will  appease — should  apply  to 
me,  I  think  I  could  help  him  to  a  flag- 
gestion.  Let  him  throw  over  his  shou- 
ders  an  old  cloak,  and  put  some  weather 
beaten  cap  upon  his  head,  and  seat  him- 
self, as  I  once  did,  amidst  the  rabble  snd 
the  riif-raff  of  one  of  the  crowded  streeti 
of  London.  There,  level  with  the  ps^ 
ment,  let  him  contemplate  societj  ftm 
this  new  point  of  view.  Looking  up  froD 
this  lowly  position,  the  old  familiar  8t^l^ 
ture,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  wear  a  singu- 
lariy  novel  aspect  to  him.  Heiwill  abo 
find  himself  surrounded  (not,  tiiink 
Heaven!  with  the  men  who  form  the 
foundation  of  society,  but)  with  an  ob- 
scene race,  that  burrow  into  the  fbuods- 
tions  deep  and  mischievously  enough. 

I  once  quite  undesignedly  found  mjself 
in  such  a  position.  I  had  returned  to 
London  from  a  long  sojourn  in  the 
country,  and  had  lost  much  of  that  awe 
and  respect  for  conventional  proprietieB 
which  distinguishes  every  reputable  oA- 
zen.  In  the  fields  where  I  bad  been  is 
the  habit  of  walking,  some  old  hone, 
projecting  its  head  over  the  gate,  was  the 
severest  critic  of  my  costume  and  de- 
meanour I  was  likely  to  meet  If  I  wt3 
tired,  I  sat  down  on  the  first  convenieot 
resting-place.  This  liberty — unheard  of 
in  the  respectable  citizen — I  took  even 
in  the  streets  of  London.  Being  wearied, 
I  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  church. 

I  sat  down  under  the  portico  of  a 
church  in  B^ent  Street — a  place  which, 
at  that  time,  was  a  good  deal  infested  bf 
loiterers  of  all  descriptions.  I  found  ibj- 
self  amongst  beggars,  itinerant  vend^  of 
knives  and  slippers,  women  with  kfge 
pieces  of  wash-leather  displayed  for  aate, 
Italian  boys  with  their  images  and  the 
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like.  It  was  November;  I  had  on  a  tra- 
▼eHing-doak  and  cap;  I  was  probably 
taken  for  a  foreigner.  With  onr  populace 
a  foreigner  is  either  a  prince  or  a  beggar; 
it  was  plain  I  was  not  the  i^inoe;  no  one 
took  any  heed  of  me. 

Oat  there  in  the  street  before  me  rolled 
l^  carriage  after  carriage— elegant  eqni- 
pages,  as  they  are  called.    How  very 

epable  it  became  to  me,  as  I  now  sat 
e  on  the  pavement,  that  those  who 
looked  oat  of  carriage-windows  regarded 
OS  as  a  quite  different  race  of  beiogs,  as 
Quite  ont  of  the  pale  of  humanity.  Evi- 
dently the  dogs  in  the  street,  the  lamp- 
posts on  either  side  of  the  way,  or  the 
heaps  of  mad  scraped  np  for  the  scaven- 
ger's cart,  were  just  as  likely  to  occupy 
their  thonshts  as  the  human  group  to 
which  I.  then  belonged.  The  lady  and 
gentleman  who  walked  past  us,  with 
stately  or  with  careless  step,  were  equally 
indiffmnt  Unconscious  they  of  onr  pre- 
tence, unless  as  obstacles  in  the  path,  to 
be  espedaUy  avoided.  We  were  at  their 
feet,  but  for  beyond  their  vision !  So ! — 
thought  I — ^this  it  is  to  sit  on  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder.  It  is  well  to  try  the 
place.  How  very  near  the  dirt  we  are  ! 
What  if  this  were  verily  my  position  in 
society?  I  imagined  for  the  moment  that 
it  was,  and  identified  myself  with  these 
children  of  the  streets. 

I  learned  something  from  my  new  posi- 
tion, and  the  novel  society  around  me,  I 
felt  that  the  passionless  n^lect  of  our 
superiors  was  returned  by  us  with  somor 
thing  far  more  energetic.  You  simply 
pass  us  by;  you  have  no  hostility,  nor 
dream  of  exciting  it;  yon  think  no  harm, 
you  would  not  hurt  us — no,  nor  would 
you  hurt  the  crawling  toad  upon  your 
path;  you  avoid  us  both,  and  for  the  very 
same  reason — the  contact  would  be  dis- 
agreeable. Simply  yon  do  not  love  ns — 
this  is  the  extent  of  your  feeling;  but  ours? 
I  detected  that  we  return  neglect— with 
bate! 

I  heard  the  beggars  whine  out  their 
pious  supplications,  as  in  times  past  they 
had  often  done  to  myself;  bjult  frofl9  my 
new  position  I  heard  the  ii^  also  of  these 
miserable  actors.  I  h»ard  the  brQtal 
curse  that  followed  09  the  pious  suppli- 
cation when  iit  had  not  succeeded,  and 
the  triumphant  iest,  somewhat  more 
carefully  expressed,  when  the  disgusting 
hypocriif  had  pro^iered.  How  the  eye 
spoke  of  plunder,  as  it  caught  the  glitter 
of  any  omamMt  on  the  passers-by !  how 


of  sullen  hate,  as  it  followed  the  bold 
and  confident  step  of  the  English  gen- 
tleman ! 

One  thing  I  noticed  (and  I  have  no- 
ticed it  on  other  occasions),  which  at 
first  appears  very  inexplicable.  Criticism 
ondress  oreqnipageoneexpectsin  the  win- 
dows of  a  dub-room.  But  to  find  it  here! 
— amongst  these  !— and  of  the  most  in- 
tolerant description!  Any  singularity  of 
costume  is  punished,  amongst  as  of  the 
streets,  with  the  most  unsparing  ridicale. 
Many  of  us,  who  never  rode  at  idl  exc^ 
in  a  dung-cart,  greet  a  sorry  e<}nipage 
with  jeers  of  dorision.  How  is  this  ?  Is 
our  taste  so  very  refined,  or  have  we 
reaUy  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridicoloost 
I  apprehend  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  overflowing  of  the  bile — a  demon- 
stration of  onr  spite.  Any  excuse  for  a 
brutal  jest  is  greedily  seized  upon.  Onr 
most  absurd  laughter  is  in  &ct  a  poor 
ttgoaet  of  retaliation. 

A  coarse  fellow  stands  near  me.  A 
gentleman  and  his  dog  passes.  The  dog 
thinks  proper  to  aasttil  the  man— does 
not  bite,  but  barks,  as  if  he  was  very 
much  disposed  to  do  so.  The  gentleman 
caUs  off  his  dog— chides  and  reproves  the 
animal — but,  as  the  manner  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  is,  he  does  not  cast  a 
look,  a  glance,  apologetic  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  man !  All  passes  as  a  breach  of 
diiscipline  on  the  part  of  the  dog.  But 
the  man  foUowed-^not  the  dog,  but  his 
masterv— followed  with  a  scowl  that  made 
my  blood  run  cold.  *  Our  turn  may  come 
one  day/  he  mattered  between  his  teeth, 
*aad  then  !' — some  horrible  imprecation 
was  lost  in  the  jostle  and  turm<Ml  of  the 
street. 

Without  a  question,  we  of  the  pave- 
ment, if  we  had  our  will,  would  stop  those 
smooth-rolling  chariots,  with  their  liveried 
attendants  (how  we  hate  those  clean  and 
well-fed  lackeys !) — would  open  the  car- 
riage-door, and  bid  the  riders  come 
down  to  us  !^-oome  down  to  share — 
good  Heaven,  what?— our ruffianage,  our 
garbage,  the  general  scramble,  the  gene- 
ral filth. 

*  War  to  the  knife  rather  I'  they  of  the 
chariots  would  exclaim — *war  to  the 
death  rather  than  this !' — and  with  good 
reason.  Meanwhile  they  ride  there  softly, 
thinking  no  evil — thinking  very  little  of 
anything  at  all. 

The  fashionable  crowd  thickens;  there 
are  more  carriages,  more  pedestrians, 
more  gazers  at  the  shops  and  at  each 
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other;  and  thronghoat  all  this  stir  and 
glitter,  mark  that  slow-creeping  scare- 
crow of  a  man,  creeping  along  in  the  gut- 
ter, with  his  mouth  glued  to  his  harsh 
and  screaming  clarionet  He  is  worth 
observing.  That  he  should  be  there  tor- 
turing all  ears,  speaks  not  much  for  city 
life  in  the  nineteenth  century;  but  that 
he  himself  should  most  contentedly  live 
by  the  exercise  of  this  unlimited  power 
of  torturing  others,  is  the  point  I  would 
notice.  I  look  upon  him,  as  he  there 
|[)erambulates  the  streets,  to  be  a  sort  of 
incarnation,  or  living  symbol,  of  our  com- 
mercial spirit  On  be  creeps,  screechine 
eternally;  nothing  to  him  the  curses  and 
the  jeers  of  men;  he  has  to  live.  Whe- 
ther he  extorts  his  pence  from  charity,  or 
from  afflicted  mortius  who  bribe  him  to 
quicken  his  tread,  he  cares  not;  cares 
nothing  for  the  motive,  cares  only  for  the 
pence.  *Buy  my  music — my  intolerable 
screeching!  It  maddens  you;  that  is 
your  aflBwr,  not  mine.  Buy!  Buy!'  It 
does  madden  you.  Tou  fling  curses  at 
his  head,  but  you  fling  pence  too.  Tou 
buy  it  that  way.  He  wants  nothing 
else  but  such  curses  and  sufficiency  of 
pence. 

I  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  church  for 
some  time  unnoticed,  and  undisturbed 
by  high  or  low;  but  now  a  shabbily- 
dressed  man  took  his  seat  beside  me,  and 
without  needless  preface  or  the  formali- 
ties of  introduction,  began  to  talk  out 
the  thoughts  that  were  in  him.  Some- 
thing, I  suppose,  in  the  manner  in  which 
I  was  surveying  the  scene  led  him  to 
conclude  that  he  should  find  in  me  a 
ready  listener.  He  was  no  bad  repre- 
sentative of  the  spurit  of  discontent  which 
resides  down  here  upon  the  pavement 

The  man  spoke  well  and  energetically, 
and,  considering  his  theme,  not  without 
a  tone  of  moderation.  I  suspect  that, 
although  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
ha  was  a  printer  by  trade,  he  had  a  little 
practised  the  neighbour  oraft  of  author- 
ship; possibly  had  contributed  many  a 
political  turade  to  the  journal  which  he 
helped  to  print  We  were  then  in  the 
year  1842,  a  period  of  unusual  distress, 
and  certain  revolutionai^  opinions  were, 
in  consequence,  making  head  amongst  us. 
They  have  since  subsided  with  the  same 
severe  distress  which  had  brought  them 
forward.  His  conversation,  as  I  remem- 
ber, ran  thus.  My  part  in  it  will  be 
chiefly  indicated  by  some  turn  in  his  own 
expressions. 


*  Yon  may  well  look,  sir,  at  these  glit- 
tering shops,  and  all  the  toys  and  tn^h 
pings  of  luxury  displayed  behind  their 
plate-glass  windows.  Here  we  are,  sit- 
ting on  the  steps  of  a  Christian  church, 
and  looking  at  the  pomps  and  vanities 
which  it  seems  have  not  l^een  renounoei 
And  here  and  there,  hovering  about  thete 
plate-glass  windows,  you  may  catdi  agfat 
of  some  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Clothed  in  rags,  fed  on  refuse,  they  will 
at  night  be  kennelled  like  do^—or 
worse.  Human  children  are  brought  up 
like  wild  beasts ;  and  these  shops  are 
blazing  with  silly  jewellery  and  gaudy 
stuffs.  Yonder  is  one  full  of  £antasticaUy- 
carved  upholstery.  Absurd !  as  if  sound 
sleep  were  to  be  got  out  of  architectond 
bedposts ! 

*  Straight  before  is  a  Tast  magame 
stocked  with  lace,  embroidery— I  know 
not  what — flimsy  things  of  no  use,  and 
little  b^uity.  You  would  say  that  men 
had  done  all  their  serious  work  before 
they  sat  down  to  the  manufacture  of  sod 
things  as  these:  you  would  imagine  thst 
the  artisans  of  such  flimsy  prodoctio&i 
were  easy,  well-conditioned  men,  on  whose 
hands  time  was  hanging  rather  heavily— 
that  the  homestead  and  the  larder  bad 
been  built  and  fiUed  before  men  took 
seriously  to  making  laoe !  No  such  thing. 
The  wan  and  meagre  artisan  of  this 
fabric,  as  they  call  it — which  feshion 
prodigally  buys  to-day,  and  may  toss  aside 
contemptuously  to-morrow — worked  at  it 
for  very  bread,  and  hardly  got  the  bread 
he  worked  for;  ay,  and  trembled  all  the 
while  lest  he  should  lose  his  predcui 
employment.  He  could  not  usehisstroDg 
right  arm  in  building  up  the  homestead 
that  he  wanted,  and  he  had  no  other 
way  to  get  his  food  but  this.  A  mau'i 
life  hangs  on  such  a  thread !  A  living 
man  works  all  the  day  with  bis  bead 
down — I  know  it — ^all  the  time  the 
blessed  sun  is  in  the  heavens — works  at 
his  loom,  with  famine  looking  over  his 
shoulders,  to  produce  this  tawdry,  flimsy 
stuff!  His  life  hangs  upon  this  thread! 
— hangs  just  now  on  the  glib  nonsense  of 
yonder  courtly  shopman  persuading  some 
silly  woman  to  purchase  what  can  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to  her. 

*  Equality !  why  talk  to  me  of  equality? 
Who  cares  for  equality  ?  What  is  it  to 
me  that  my  neighbour  lives  more  somp- 
tuously  than  I,  so  long  as  I  am  dieted 
sufficiently  1  If  I  have  a  good  brick 
house  to  fend  me  from  the  weather,  what 
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is  it  to  me  that  mj  Deighbonr  ooven  his 
with  stucco  and  Corinthian  pillars?  What 
are  his  Corinthian  pillars  to  me?  What 
care  I  for  his  architectural  bedposts? 
The  evil  lies  here:  That  the  labour  of 
man  is  misdirected  to  the  production  of 
superfluities,  whilst  a  number  are  left  un- 
8op{died  with  the  essentials  of  a  humanised 
existence.  There  is  a  palpable  misdirec- 
tion of  human  industry.  All  this  ela- 
borate fringe- work  and  embroidery,  and 
many  thousands  starring  in  their  n^ 

*  How  can  I  draw  the  line,  you  ask, 
between  luxuiy  and  essentials?  What 
is  superfluity  to  one  man,  is  necessary  to 
another.  Mere  cavil  The  old  quibble. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  draw  the  line,  but  the 
two  provinces  are  nevertheless  distinct 
enough.  There  are  certain  matters  which, 
experience  has  by  this  time  taught  us, 
pertain  to  health,  to  decency,  to  morals, 
to  the  prevention  of  absolute  sufiering. 
We  must  all  have  warmth  as  well  as 
food;  we  ought  all  to  breathe  fresh  air. 
Pare  water  should  be  attainable  by  all. 
Such  implements  of  furniture  as  are 
needful  to  health  and  repose  might  be 
mannfactured  for  all  These  are  not  in 
their  nature  luxuries,  which,  I  take  it, 
are  things  a  man  may  dispense  with  un- 
harmed. Draw  the  line !  Who  ever  drew 
a  line  yet  ?  Nowhere,  so  fur  as  I  have 
learned,  in  science  or  in  morals,  has  a  line 
ever  been  drawn.  No  physiologist,  as  I 
am  told,  can  say  where  aiumal  life  itself 
begins,  or  point  out  the  first  in  his  order 
of  living  creatures  that  feels  pain — which 
yet  is  a  very  unmistakeable  matter  where 
it  is  felt  Am  I  to  be  compelled  to  draw 
the  precise  line  between  utility  and 
loxury,  before  I  remonstrate  against  the 
injustice  which  herds  a  whole  &mily  into 
one  miserable  garret,  and  decorates  half- 
a-dozen  spacious  apartments  for  a  man 
who  rarely  enters  one  of  them  ? 

*  Tes,  yes!  If  all  cannot  be  decently 
housed,  this  is  no  reason,  I  admit,  why  a 
few  should  not  have  both  decent  and 
decorous  habitations.  If  our  society, 
with  all  its  skill  and  industry,  can  manage 
to  build  and  furnish  only  a  certain  pro- 
portionate number  of  habitable  dwellings, 
let  it  by  all  means  build  and  furnish  just 
80  many  as  it  can.  The  rest  of  us  must 
wait  or  endure  our  want  with  patience. 
But  is  it  80?  I  do  not  forget — I  too 
have  read  my  political  economy — I  do 
not  forget  that  the  materials  for  building, 
as  of  all  human  industry,  are  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  are  not  illimitable.    But 
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will  any  erne  contend  that  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  society  has  here  done  its 
utmost  for  the  service  of  society?  or  that 
it  is  the  want  of  building-material  that 
prevents  us  from  exceeding  the  present 
limit  to  the  house-accommodation  of  our 
populace?  Are  there  not  thousands  of 
strong  arms  that  would  work  at  this,  if 
our  system  permitted  them  to  work?  Of 
clay,  to  make  bricks  with,  and  all  articles 
of  crockery,  of  iron,  and  of  glass,  the  sup- 
ply may  be  said  to  be  oo-extensive  with 
the  labour  men  are  willing  to  bestow  in 
obtaining  it  Timber  may  fail  us;  but  I 
do  not  find  that  the  supply  of  timber 
runs  short  for  any  building  purposes  of 
the  rich.  When  it  is  proposed  to  pull 
down  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  where 
the  poor  reside — ^not  to  build  larger 
houses  for  them,  but  to  make  room  for 
more  houses  for  the  rich— driving  the 
poor  into  streets  and  alleys  already  over- 
crowded, I  never  hear  it  objected  that 
the  supply  of  timber  is  likely  to  fail' 

I  could  not  but  here  interpose  to  ex- 
plain, as  well  as  I  was  able,  that  the  mis- 
direction of  industry,  of  which  my  oratorical 
companion  complained,  had  a  tendency  to 
correct  itself,  and  will  correct  itself  with 
the  gradual  progress  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  especially  of  the  class  of  opera- 
tives. When  the  more  intelligent  work- 
man spends  hie  wages  letter,  and,  owing 
to  the  same  increasing  intelligence  and 
prudence,  has  more  wages  to  spend,  the 
industry  and  the  capital  of  the  country 
will  be  in  a  still  larger  proportion  devoted 
to  the  supply  of  our  substantial  comforts. 
This  misdirection  of  labour  will,  in  fact, 
vanish  as  the  prosperity  and  intelligence  of 
the  whole  country  advance.  He  heard  me 
with  some  impatience,  and  then  broke  in^ 

*  Sir,- you  talk  the  language  of  the  safe, 
idle,  orthodox  progressionist  All  is  to 
come  right  by  the  slow  operations  of 
causes  &eady  in  the  field.  The  in- 
structed workman  will  become  more  pru- 
dent— ^prudent  especially  in  the  article  of 
marriage:  his  wages  then  will  rise;  he 
will  become  a  larger  consumer — the 
capitalist  will  accordingly  work /or  him 
in  an  increased  proportion.  Thus  this 
sad  misdirection  of  human  industry  will 
be  remedied.  It  is  a  pleasant  faith: 
and  those  who  do  not  suffer  from  the 
disease  may  very  patiently  wait  for  the 
remedy.  But  the  system  itself  is  at 
fault.  Tour  prudent  operatives  have 
raised  their  wages,  and  now  observe  what 
follows.  Profits  &11.  If  capital  is  abun- 
2a 
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dant  and  profits  low — which  is  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  things  for  the  operatiye 
-"forthwith  a  number  of  rash  projects  and 
speculations  are  set  afloat;  any  scheme 
that  promises  a  large  profit  is  seized 
upon;  the  capital  is  wasted  on  such 
schemes,  or  it  is  spent  in  an  unproductive 
consumption,  or  it  is  sent  abroad  to  be 
employed  in  other  countries;  or  perhaps 
war  breaks  forth,  and  it  goes  that  way. 
By  these  means  the  amount  of  capital  is 
reduced,  and  wages  aro  reduced;  prudent 
or  imprudent,  the  operative  must  suffer. 
What  is  called  the  normal  rate  of  profits 
is  restored.  Political  economists  teach  us 
that  this  is  the  usual,  the  icierUific  order 
of  events.  A  Christian  economist,  in  his 
^Bridgewater  Treatise,'  applauds  this  nice 
adjustment  of  the  social  machinery,  by 
which  capital  is  always  prevented  from 
being  too  abundant,  and  compares  it  to 
the  beneficent  arrangements  of  the  Deity 
in  the  natural  world.  But  what  then  be- 
comes of  the  hope  that  the  labourer  will 
raise  himself  and  his  class  by  his  prudence? 
What  avails  his  prudence?  His  wages 
are  again  reduced  by  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  that  capital  which  is  to  be 
spent  in  wages — a  reduction  brought 
a}>out  by  a  prodigality  or  cupidity  of  the 
capitalist, — which  is  part  of  the  normal 
state  of  things.  Nay,  without  laying  any 
blame  upon  the  capitalist,  is  thero  not  in 
our  present  system,  as  it  now  works,  an 
incompatibility  between  the  interests  of 
the  capitalist  and  the  workman?  The 
prosperity  of  the  man  of  waoes  is  the 
adversity  of  the  man  ofprojUs: 

I  protested  against  this  notion  that 
there  was  a  fotal  antagonism  between  the 
capitalist  and  the  workman;  I  insisted 
that  it  is  not  one  class  only  of  the  com- 
munity that  has  to  improve,  or  that  will 
improve;  and  that,  so  ixr  from  the  pro- 
di^lity  and  impatient  cupidity  of  the 
capitalist  being  a  necessary  part  of  our 
social  machinery,  I  felt  persuaded  that 
these  periodical  fits  of  recklessness  would 
cease  with  the  generally  advancing  intelli- 
gence of  mankind — that  the  capitalist 
would  learn  to  be  content  with  smaller 
profits— that  he  would  feel  himself  in  too 
re^nsible  a  position  lightly  to  fling 
away  that  fund  from  which  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  wero  paid.  All  society,  I 
said,  moves  on  together.  If  the  opera- 
tive becomes  moro  prudent,  the  capitalist 
also  takes  a  higher  view  of  bis  own  duties, 
and  feels  himself  more  responsible. 

I  did  not  make  much  impression  upon 


my  companion.  *  If  landlords  and  etpi- 
talists,'  he  replied,  *are  to  become  wise 
and  benevolent,  let  them  adopt  some 
steadfast  scheme,  some  permanent  ar- 
rangement, which  shall  do  away  alto- 
gether with  these  terrible  fluctuations  in 
what  is  called  the  labour-market  Be- 
cause nion^  fiEiils  one  class,  thousandiof 
another  class  are  reduced  to  beggaiy.  If 
the  harvest  has  failed,  some  of  us  may 
be  compelled  to  starve.  My  propositioo 
is,  that  with  com  in  the  gransry  there 
ought  never  to  be  seen  such  a  spectacle 
as  honest  and  able  men  petitioniog  in 
vain  for  work. 

*  Tou  belong,  I  suspect,  to  those 
phUanthropic  and  benevolent  reformen 
who  would  educate  the  lower  classes,  but 
protest,  at  the  same  time,  that  tbeir 
education  is  not  to  bring  with  it  anj 
desire  for  social  or  organic  change.  What 
care  I  for  this  education  of  the  people, 
unless  it  does  bring  with  it  86me  organic 
change  ?  What  is  education  to  a  maa 
who  has  no  leisure  given  him  to  read  or  to 
think  ?  Educate  as  much  as  yon  pleaae, 
but  do  you  think  to  render  men  moie 
content  with  an  unjust  system,  by  giviog 
them  faculties  to  see,  and  sensibilities  to 
feel,  its  injustice?  Education,  unless  it 
modifies  directly  or  indirectly  the  whole 
condition  of  the  operative,  will  be  do 
boon.  A  toad,  they  say,  will  live— audi 
life  as  it  is — ^in  a  block  of  stone;  hat  if 
you  drill  holes  to  it,  and  stir  it  up  witfa 
galvanic  or  other  excitement,  I  thmk,  in 
common  mercy,  you  should  cut  away 
something  more  of  the  stone,  and  give  is 
freedouL 

*  Oh  yes!  *very  philanthropic  are  (nr 
public  men — up  to  a  certain  point  l%ey 
have  lately  taken  the  &ctoiy  children  and 
the  factory  girls  under  their  eq)ecial  pro- 
tection. But  these  kind  guardians  atop 
at  a  Very  critical  point  in  the  interest  of 
their  ward.  A  poor  factorv  gixi  might 
say  to  her  l^idators:  **AU  my  life  I 
obey  rules — rules  of  the  factory,  rales  of 
Parliament — I  live  by  rule.  I  was  edu- 
cated according  to  some  public  law;  I 
rise  firom  my  bed,  I  enter  and  leave  the 
factory,  I  take  my  meals,  by  strictest  regu- 
lations; I  work  my  ten  hours  and  a-hal( 
statute  measurement;  every  hoar  of  ^^ 
creation  is  meted  out  to  me  by  othen;  I 
exercise  no  will  of  my  own;  I  am  a  oe»- 
ture  in  the  hands  of  others.  Well,  I 
obey — I  work  patiently,  punctually; 
you  will  surely  see  that  I  tave  always 
work  to  do— that  I  can  earn  these  poor 
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wages  which  represent  for  me  the  meaos 
oflife." 

'  "My  poor  good  girl,''  her  legidatite 
goardian  wouM  reply,  ^tbat  one  step 
further  in  your  hehid^  which  yoa  plead 
for  with  such  simplicity,  would  revolu- 
tionise the  world*  Neither  for  you,  nor 
for  any  of  us,  is  there  security  f6r  the 
fdtore.  The  capitalist  who  employs  you 
may  break  to-morrow;  the  shopkeeper 
who  takes  the  goods  of  the  c4>italist 
may  be  a  bankrupt  the  day  after  he  has 
porchased  thOTi.  We  are  all  gamesters; 
yoo,  too,  must  risk  your  trifle  of  wages 
at  the  table.  We  are  all  gamesters,  and 
apparently  we  like  the  excitement:  we 
Bhoold  do  nothing  without  it  To  you, 
my  poor  girl,  the  excitement  may  not 
come  in  £e  most  agreeable  form.  But 
thoe  is  no  help  for  it;  yoa  must  stake-— 
what  you  haye  to  stake." 

*  Bat  does  notevery  honest-hearted  man 
rise  up  in  revolt  against  a  system  like  this? 
I  ask  you,  can  it  last?  Say  that  the  rich 
and  prosperous  fold  their  arms  in  perfect 
apathy  and  content — are  there  not 
miBerable  multitudes  who  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  their  misery  is  not  a  necessi^ 
of  nature,  but  a  social  injustice^^t  all 
events,  a  social  blander?  They  take  mea^ 
sue  of  the  power  and  the  knowledge  now 
realised  by  man,  and  they  say,  Let  this 
power  and  knowledge  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  alL  Here  is  God's  hind  that 
he  has  given  us,  and  the  science  that 
be  has  taught  us,  and  the  strength 
of  numbers,  and  the  combination  of 
varied  intellects — say  that  the  past 
was  as  perfect  as  it  could  be,  there  are 
now  powers,  aspirations^  capabilities  for  a 
bettor  system  than  the  past  could  ao» 
oomplish.' 

In  the  solitude  of  my  own  thouj^ts,  I 
could  dream  of  new  sooal  forms  to  be  deve- 
lopedin  someremoteera  of  the  world'sex- 
istence;  but  when  I  heard  another  speak 
of  them  out  aloud,  as  schemes  to  be  forth- 
with advocated  and  attempted,  I  recoiled 
with  alarm.  *But,  good  God!'  I  ex- 
claimed, thrown  somewhat  from  my 
balance,  *  what  is  it  you  woald  do?  What 
is  it  you  propose?  Do  yoa  teach  Com- 
munism? Look  about  you!  Communism 
between  The$e  and  Thou!  Very  pos- 
sible, if  you  could  build  your  fratei^ 
nal  oomaunity  on  mutual  fear,  hatred, 
distrust^Dot  otherwise.  These  are  the 
only  feelmgs  I  find  in  common  be- 
tween the  extreme  classes  of  society. 
Miseiy  that  is  full  of  anger,  wealth  that 


is  fiill  of  pride— what  Commnnlsm  will 
yoa  construct  out  of  these? 

*The  Communism,'  I  ooatinaed,  *of 
the  downtrodden  dsMes  rising  into  sod- 
den power  (France  has  shown  it  to  as) 
has  sensoali^  for  its  end,  and  murder  for 
its  meana  Some  revdutionary  entha^ 
siast  may  possibly  be  dreaming  ii  univer^ 
sal  peaoe^  o^  diflfiised  intelligence,  of  truth 
and  justice, artS)  letters,  music,  and  philan^ 
thropy,but  he  will  awake  from  his  dreams, 
to  find  himself  in  the  orgies  of  a  brothe^ 
and  at  his  first  step  his  foot  will  be  slip- 
ping in  human  Uood«  and  he  will  catch, 
for  all  support,  the  firatemal  grasp  of 
drunkards  and  assassins!  Oh,  it  is  madr 
ness!  madnessl' 

What  answer  my  companion  would' 
have  made  to  this  energetic  outbreak 
(which  was  more  due^  in  £act,  to  soma 
previous  cogitations  of  my  own,  thMi  to 
anything  he  had  said),  I  cannot  tell;  for 
at  this  moment  our  conversation  was  sad« 
denly  interrupted  by  the  authoritatiTa 
voice  of  the  policeman,  ordering  us  to 
*  move  on.'  My  orator  started  to  his  fiset 
in  indignation  at  this  coounand.  I,  too, 
found  my  latent  digni^  roused  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  touch  of  the  poBoeman'i 
hand  upon  my  shoulder.  This,  too,  was 
a  *  new  sensation' — a  novel  exper^ce, 
and  one  that  brou^t  me  very  rapidly 
back  to  a  dae  sense  of  conventional  pro- 
nrieties.  I  *  moved  on,'  but  not  without 
naving  gained  something  for  farther  re- 
flection as  I  proceeded  on  my  way. 

OrQHonBandlAchiru(m8cu3rtdThemei, 
By  Daniel  Gorrie.  Crown  8vo,  248  pp. 
Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 

VHB  OHBISTIAH  HIBO. 

In  three  pregnant  clauses  Paol  sums 
up  the  labours  and  struggles  of  his  Chris- 
tian life.  These  proclaim  at  once  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work,  the  sternness 
of  his  battle^  the  completeness  of  his  con- 
quest, the  sii^eness  <rf  his  purpose,  the 
strong  sincerity  and  fiery  earnestness  of 
his  heart,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  ha 
dung  to  the  £aith  onee  delivered  to  the 
saints.  '  I  have  fovaht  a  good  figW 
Stem  is  the  battle  of  Ufo;  but  the  ^battle 
of  eternal  life  is  sterner  rtilL'  Many  are 
the  men  who  ooold  say,  at  the  dose  of 
their  earthly  career,  and  when  casting  a 
lingmring  look  behind,  *  I  have  fooght  a 
fig^t'  One  might  say,  *I  have  foaght 
for  fiune.  I  rose  up  in  my  youth  with 
the  resolutioii  to  wiita  my  name  oo  the 
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heart  of  the  world,  to  Htc  oq  the  lips  and 
in  the  memories  of  men.  It  hecame  the 
one  peryading  passion  of  my  heart,  the 
one  grand  and  overpowering  purpose  of 
my  life.  For  that  I  spent  my  hours,  my 
days,  my  years,  in  literary  toU;  the  morn- 
ing sun  saw  me  at  my  task,  and  the  light 
of  my  lonely  taper  illumined^  the  night. 
For  that  I  struggled  on  amidst  obscurity, 
detraction,  and  maUgnant  abuse;  and 
ever,  when  my  heart  wearied  in  the 
greatness  of  its  way,  the  vision  of  glitter- 
ing laurel  still  lured  me  cm,  and  re-strung 
my  resolution.'  Another  might  say,  *I 
have  fought  for  power  and  martial  glory. 
To  obtain  an  imperial  rule  over  men,  and 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  heroes  of  the 
world,  I  have  gone  down  to  the  field  of 
death  as  to  a  festal  scene,  and  shouted 
in  the  shock  of  host  encountering  host 
I  have  marched  over  burning  sands  and 
trodden  down  winter  snows;  and  ever 
was  the  trumpet's  call  my  timbrel  of  joy, 
and  my  royal  robe  "the  war-cloud  rolling 
dun."'  A  third  might  say,  *I  have 
fought  for  wealth,  and  for  the  luxuries 
and  splendours  that  wealth  alone  can 
supply.  To  get  gain  has  been  m^  only 
ambition,  the  one  great  end  to  which  all 
my  energies  have  been  directed.  For 
this  I  have  struggled  and  strained,  plotted 
by  night,  and  schemed  by  day;  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  others^  fortunes,  and  raised 
an  altar  to  mammon  on  broken  hearts.' 
But  what  are  fights  like  these  compared 
with  the  noble  life-battle  of  Paul  ?  and 
what  consolation  could  the  retrospect  of 
many  long  years  so  spent,  impart  in  the 
hour  and  power  of  the  darkness  of  death  ? 
The  £ame- worshipper  had  fought  for  a 
*name  to  die' — the  power-worshipper  for 
a  shadow  that  shall  serve  as  a  shroud — 
the  mammon-worshipper  for  a  pompous 
funeral  and  a  costly  tomb  ?  Who,  amongst 
the  innumerable  multitudes  that  waste 
the  vigour  of  life  in  battling  for  similar 
shadows,  can  declare,  in  the  prospect  of 
dissolution,  *I  have  fought  a  ^ooc^  fight? 
That  alone  could  the  great  apostle  assert, 
or  those  who,  like  him,  war  a  good  war- 
fare, holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 
He  contended  earnestly  on  another  field; 
he  fought  with  other  foes— <lefending  the 
holiest  cause,  animated  by  the  noblest 
aims,  and  looking  forward  to  an  incor- 
ruptible reward. 

If  we  think  merely  of  the  material 
hardships  and  persecutions  he  endured  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  truth,  his  life 
might  well  be  regarded  as  one  long  war- 


ftre.  It  teemed  with  trials.  It  was  loll 
of  perilous  adventures,  and  dark  with 
disaster.  Whither  could  he  flee  from  the 
spirit  of  persecution?  Where  human 
animosity  could  not  assail  him,  the  very 
elements  of  nature,  like  messengers  of 
Satan  sent  to  buffet  him,  stormed  around 
his  path.  In  the  wilderness  or  on  the 
thronged  highway,  m  the  city  or  on  the 
sea,  among  his  own  countrymen  or  amotig 
the  heathen,  he  was  beset  by  perils,  be 
was  encompassed  with  dangers  as  with  a 
ring  of  fire.  Upon  him  lay  the  care  of 
all  the  churches,  yet  he  wrought  with 
his  own  hands  that  he  might  be  bonlen- 
some  to  none.  Amid  all  these  toils  and 
trials,  sufiident,  one  would  think,  to  cnisfa 
the  strongest  soul,  the  brave  heart  of  the 
roan  bore  on  *in  weariness  and  painlol- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  huDgo-  and 
thirst,  in  £ftstings  often,  in  oold  and 
nakedness.'  But  over  and  above  that 
material  conflict,  he  had  to  fi^t  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  armed  with  spiritual  | 
weapons,  and  opposed  to  spiritual  fees. 
Sheathed  in  the  whole  armour  of  Qod,  be  ' 
strove  with  the  rulers  of  the  darkneas  of 
this  worid;  and  when  no  man  stood  with  | 
him,  but  all  forsook  him,  strong  in  the 
might  of  Heaven,  he  stood  and  resssted 
alone.  A  valiant,  fearless  soul,  braised, 
but  not  broken;  faintL  yet  pursuing; 
wounded,  yet  unwearied  in  the  waifiu^ 
of  Qod!  Truly  hast  thou  fought  a  gocd 
fig^t  Blessed  is  the  man  who,  like  thee, 
can  mightily  grow  in  the  power  of  the  i 
truth,  and,  so  growing,  prevail 

*  I  have  finuked  my  course,*  Xntakiag 
a  retrospect  of  his  stormy  life,  Paul  w» 
exultingly  conscious  that  he  had  fulfiUfri 
his  task,  accomplished  the  work  given 
him  to  do.  His  course  was  not  a  frag- 
ment; it  was  a  rounded  whole.  He  h^ 
not  left  the  field  while  it  was  yet  high 
noon.  He  had  not  fallen  from  his  c^ 
riot  in  mid-career,  while  yet  it  bickered 
and  burned  to  gain  the  goal  He  had 
done  all  that  man  could  do,  even  strength- 
ened with  might  from  above.  He  had 
wrought  with  superhuman  ene^,  and 
produced  superhuman  results.  He  ^ves 
utterance  to  no  misgivings,  no  regrets  f<H 
labours  unaccomplished,  for  duties  unfol- 
filled.  He  does  not  say,  *That  ou^t  I 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  le^  the 
other  undone.'  He  never  fled*  from  tfce 
Spirit  of  Qod,  nor  made  dangw  a  preteit 
for  shrinking  from  duty.  His  heart 
burned  within  him  to  spread  the  gospel 
over  Asi%  to  carry  the  ensign  of  the  oca 
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into  Cur  Orient  lands;  but  he  did  not  re- 
sist the  Spirit,  when  he  was  commanded 
to  retrace  his  footsteps,  to  turn  his  &oe 
towards  the  setting  snn;  and  when  in  a 
night  vision  the  kneeling  form  of  a  Ma- 
cedonian wailed  over  the  waters  for  help, 
he  yielded  up  without  a  sigh  his  long- 
chenshed  schemes,  and  at  Riilippi  coa>- 
menced  his  European  crusade.  From 
the  time  when,  smitten  to  the  dust  on 
the  Damascene  way  by  the  presence  of 
the  Persecuted  One,  and  blinded  by  the 
sudden  dazzle  of  celestial  light,  he  lifted 
up  his  Toice  and  said,  *  Lord,  what  wouldst 
thou  hsTe  me  to  do  ?'— from  that  period, 
down  to  the  hour  at  which  we  now  find 
him,  in  the  grasp  of  the  fiercest  tyrant 
that  ever  banqueted  on  human  blood,  he 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  trust,  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  never  deny- 
ing that  gospel  which  it  was  his  glory  to 
proclaim,  nor  saying,  like  Peter  in  the 
hall  of  the  high  priesf  s  house,  when  ac- 
cused of  being  a  foUower  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth,*  I  know  him  not*  With  what 
thoroughness  did  he  accomplish  every 
task  he  undertook !  With  what  earnest- 
ness did  he  preach  the  Word !  With  what 
conclusive  power  in  his  Epistles  did  he  lay 
hare  the  vital  principles  of  the  Christian 
&ith!  His  bodily  presence  might  be 
weak,  yet  there  was  that  within  which 
overawed  the  strong.  His  speech  might 
be  contemptible,  yet  it  could  make  a  Ro- 
man governor  tremble,  almost  persuade 
King  Agrippa  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
arrest,  for  a  time,  the  fury  of  the  relent- 
less Kero.  Thmk  of  his  noble  attitudes 
and  of  his  difiicult  position,  when  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill,  and  addressed 
the  men  of  Athens  in  that  city,  so  re- 
nowned of  old  for  philosophy,  for  elo- 
quence, and  for  art  Great  must  have 
been  his  faith,  strong  his  penuasion  of 
the  vital  truth  of  Christianity,  dauntless 
his  heart,  when  he  quailed  not  before  the 
assembled  crowd  of  sneering  sceptics  and 
Koffing  sophists.  He  went  not  to  laud 
the  glories  of  Minerva's  town;  to  speak 
of  the  grandeurs  of  their  architecture 
and  their  sculpture,  their  Pantheons  and 
ApoUos;  or  to  tell  them  how,  hi  foreign 
lands,  men  wondered  at  the  power  of 
their  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  thenr 
<2laa8ic  song.  He  had  another  and  a 
iD^tier  mission  than  to  flatter  their 
pride,  and  to  bum  incense  in  their  praise; 
and  well  he  knew  with  what  diflficulties 
and  what  dangers  he  had  to  contend,  in 
PiiUing  down  ancient  prejudices,  in  tear- 


ing away  pleasure  from  the  eager  grasp 
of  the  Epicurean,  in  humbling  the  heart 
of  the  Stoic,  in  scattering  sects,  in  making 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  But 
the  loins  of  his  majestic  mind  were  girded 
for  the  tadL—  he  wasstrong  in  the  strength 
ofOod.  There  stood  the  fearless  apostle, 
one  believer  in  a  city  of  id<rfaters,  with 
the  latest  message  from  heaven  trembling 
upon  his  lips,  while  around  him  were  ga- 
thered the  men  of  Athens,  eager  to  hear 
what  the  babbler  would  say,  and  with  xr^ 
turned  fitoes  visibly  expreenng  incredulity, 
hatred,  or  contempt  How  strangely  must 
the  first  sentence  of  his  immortal  discourse 
have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  that  proud 
populace,  proud  alike  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  worship !  It  was  truly  no  flatterer 
who  said,  *  I  perceive  that  in  all  things 
ye  are  too  superstitious.'  In  the  prose- 
cution of  his  labours  he  never  feared  the 
face  of  man.  *  Lord  of  the  lion-heart,'  he 
appealed,  with  agrandeurof  independence, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  free-bom  man,  from 
the  verdict  of  subordinate  courts  to  the 
impei^  Osnar.  He  never  manifested  a 
temporising  spirit,  nor  sacrificed  that 
which  was  rtgiU  for  that  which  was  expe- 
dient. He  was  conscious  that  Qod  had 
chosen  him,  as  one  of  the  weak  things  of 
the  world,  to  confound  the  things  that 
are  mighty.  Necessity  was  laid  upon 
him,  a^  every  action  of  his  life  had  one 
grand  aim.  He  considered  nothing  a  de- 
gradation— if  by  stooping  he  could  con- 
quer— ^if  by  humbling  lumself  he  could 
raise  the  fidlen.  By  weakness  he  strove 
to  gain  the  weak,  by  simplicity  the  simple, 
by  wisdom  the  wise.  He  became  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some.  Thus  he  laboured, 
unfaltering  in  his  faithfulness  as  the 
dreadless  Abdiel;  and  looking  back  from 
the  borderland  of  death  upon  a  life  so 

Tnt,  might  he  not  with  rapture  ezdaim, 
have  finished  mv  course?* 
*/  have  kepi  the  faith:  It  was  be- 
cause he  had  kept  the  faith  that  he  was 
enabled  to  fight  his  battle,  and  to  finish 
his  course.  Had  he  lost  the  grasp  of  that 
— had  he  ceased  to  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life— he  would  have  fought  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air;  his  preachine  would  have 
been  vain,  his  labour  would  have  been 
vain.  But  he  had  stood*  steadfast  in  the 
faith,'  and  that  thought  is  to  him  as  a 
fountain  of  the  purest  jc^.  There  was  no 
danger  of  his  being  a  'castaway,'  since 
those  tmths  which  he  proclaimed  to 
others  had  ever  given  vitality  to  his  own 
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heart,  and  filled  him  as  if  with  ^e  spirit 
•nd  power  of  Eliaa  No  mimic  actor  was 
he  in  a  mimic  scene.    He  had  what  he 

Sve;  he  possessed  what  he  proclaimed; 
was  what  he  wished  the  world  to  be. 
Tei  consider  what  a  source  of  triumph  it 
was  to  hare  kept  last  to  the  faith  through 
tneh  a  troubled  life,  through  such  a  fiery 
period  of  persecution.  To  esci^  from 
aeouigings,  stonings,  imprisonments,  from 
the  heathen's  rage,  and  the  malice  of  his 
own  countrymen,  from  the  cruelties  of 
the  imperial  tyrant,  and  the  proud  man's 
oontumely— to  escape  from  these  he  had 
<mly  to  become  ashamed  of  the  goq>ei  ci 
Ohnst,  to  forsake,  like  Demas,  the  fruth 
for  which  ha  bad  fought,  to  nin  the 
world,  and  loaa  his  own  souL  When  he 
was  led  to  the  judgmenVhall,  sounds  of 
jey  and  the  light  laughter  of  the  multitude 
ran  along  the  streets — ^when  he  was  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  sea, 
the  oompaniotts  of  his  youth  were  dwell- 
ing in  eeeurity  at  bome-«-when  he  lay 
bwuki  in  a  prison  at  Rome,  sufiering  for 
the  sake  of  the  despised  Iraamne,  the 
amphitheatre  was  filled  with  the  shoutinc 
throng,  and  «irth  seemed  most  to  abound 
where  the  Christian  fiuth  was  most  c(m- 
temned.  Why  should  he  endure  so  much, 
when  Pleasure  frtMi  her  golden  horn 
poued  the  oil  of  gladness  on  other  hearts  ? 
Why  should  he  spend  his  mental  vifour 
and  bodily  strength  in  teaching  trutlu^ 
for  whidi  he  only  receifed  in  return  th^ 
hootings  and  spumings  of  a  world's  scorn  I 
But,  gbry  to  Qod  in  the  highest!  if  ever 
the  tempter  suggested  such  unhallowed 
thoughts  to  his  mind,  he  received  power 
from  above  to  *  resist  the  deril,'  to  stan4 
in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand.  He  had  'kept  the  faith,'  as  the 
standard-bearer  grasps  the  banner-sta^T 
through  blood  and  fire,  and  dies  rather 
than  yield,  with  the  tattered  colours  for  a 
winding-sheet 

Such  was  the  noble  retrospect  that  ex- 
cited in  the  heart  of  the  apostle  a  kxfl^ 
exultation.  There  is  a  glorious  gospd 
embodied  in  the  life  of  that  hen>j(B  man. 
It  was  a  rugged  reality,  yet  harmonious 
and  complete.  It  was  a  living  epistle-;- 
a  genuine  epie,  written  within  and  with- 
out m  letters  of  light,  in  ^llables  of  fire. 
To  the  vast  proportion  of  men,  this  world 
is  a  dittering  Yanity  Fair,  where  the 
traffidurs  in  toys  and  the  seekers  after 
pleasnrs  weave  their  light  life-danoe  bo- 
neath  the  solemn  OTorarching  heavens, 
aiid  like  shadows  disappear.    But  this 


man  saw  the  things  that  are 
through  the  shadows  of  time,  like  stm 
shining  down  throu^  the  rifts  of  mid- 
night clouds.  Looking  unto  these,  tod 
sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  he  revealed 
by  his  labours  of  love,  by  his  patienee 
under  affliction,  and  by  godlike  endursDoe, 
the  genuine  strength  and  reality  <tf  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  He  showed  bov, 
from  its  purity  sprung  its  power,  from  iti 
very  loftiness  its  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  lowly.  Because  he  strongij  b^ 
lieved,  he  strongly  acted,  and  with  femwr 
spoke.  From  the  vigour  of  his  faitk 
arose  the  virtue  and  value  of  his  wHa; 
and  his  works  testified  to  the  imperiBb- 
ableness  of  his  fruth.  Both  worked  to- 
gether for  good,  and  both  combined  to 
make  his  iSe,  in  its  wholenea  and  ear- 
nestness, a  model  for  man.  It  is  neither 
PTiiro  nor  dbath  that  we  have  so  mndi 
to  fear  as  Christian  men — it  is  urao 
and  urn.  If  we  live  wdl,  we  shall  die 
well  If  we  work  in  frdth  and  love,  with 
eeal  and  sincerity,  as  living  witnesKs  to 
the  vital  power  of  Christianity,  we  sbill 
conquer  death  as  Christ  conquered,  at 
Paul  conquered.  We  see,  too,  in  the 
case  of  this  ardent  apostle,  how  the  Chiii- 
tian  religion  takes  up  all  the  native  powers 
of  the  mind  and  manifestions  of  cfaantf- 
ter,  and,  while  consecrating  them  to  the 
aervioe  of  God,  gives  them  new  vitalitj 
and  a  loftier  impulse.  Paul  was  nata- 
rally  a  man  of  great  energy  and  of  im- 
passioned temperament;  and  he  who, 
before  his  conversion,  breathed  out  threat- 
ening and  sUughter  against  the  saiati, 
jitter  that  event,  and  when  filled  with  ^ 
fuhiess  of  the  Spirit,  directed  the  aaoie 
energy  and  the  same  ardour  into  a  dif- 
ferent cbannel,  and  to  a  diflerent  eoi 
Work  all  things  into  your  work,  like  the 
apostle;  labour  with  your  whole  beait, 
and  atrength,  and  mind;  be  a  reslitj 
amongpt  realities,  and  the  great  pioblea 
of  life  is  solved. 

fAMTIAh  AKD  PBBFBOT  KKOWLSDai- 

Let  us  imagiiie  a  man  of  the  widest 
capacity,  of  the  clearest  reason,  of  tiie 
loftiest  powera  Let  us  imagine  that  h 
had  been  enabled  to  concentrate  aod 
combine  in  his  one  mind  all  the  remtti 
of  human  knowledge  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  age — ^th^  not  one  &ct  m  meo* 
tal  and  material  science,  not  one  thoagU 
of  the  thinkers  of  old,  not  one  troth  trea- 
sured in  the  libraries  of  the  world,  had 
escaped  his  obeervation.    Let  us  frrthcr 
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■appose  thai  all  this  vaat  and  varied 
knowledge— 60  great,  that  we  cannot 
grasp  it  even  in  thought — instead  of 
crashing  down  the  energies  of  his  mind 
as  onder  a  mountain-mass,  had  only  given 
new  strength,  new  clearness,  and  a  higher 
vantage-ground  to  his  mighty  intellect 
Is  not  this  a  Colossus,  you  would  say, 
godlike  in  knowledge  and  in  power,  pos- 
sessed of  all  but  omniscience  ?  And  yet 
what  would  this  intellectual  Anak  be  but 
a  nothing  before  infinity,  weeping,  per- 
chance, for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  while 
be  knew  not  the  mysteries  of  his  own 
being,  and  while  all  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  was  less  than  a  sand-grain  in 
comparison  with  the  grand  sum  of  things, 
even  as  this  round  uf  earth  is  but  &  point 
of  light  in  the  universe  of  Qod?  *  We 
know  in  part,'  say  the  Newtons  and  Ba- 
cons, the  Platos  and  Miltons— kings  in 
the  realms  of  matter  and  mind.  *We 
know  in  part,'  say  those  holy  men  upon 
whom  sat  the  cloven  tongues  of  Pente- 
costal flame.  *  We  know  in  part,'  would 
the  hoary  patriarchs  of  the  fore-world 
have  said,  though  their  brows  were  laden 
with  centuries  of  thought,  and  calmed  by 
centuries  of  contemplation. 

Eevelation  has,  indeed,  to  us  cast  much 
light  on  what  was  formerly  veiled  in  the 
deepest  darkness,  and  rendered  certain 
what  to  the  highest  Pagan  minds  was 
only  a  shadowy  dream.  It  has  held  the 
mirror  up  to  our  natures,  and  accounted 
for  our  misery  by  our  fall  from  original 
^eatness.  It  has,  in  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, and  in  the  enforcement  of  fedth, 
satisfied  our  spiritual  wants,  and  afforded 
a  resting-place  for  hope.  It  has  made 
the  heavens  brighter  above,  and  the 
earth  less  dark  below,  and  shown  us  an 
angel  sitting  in  every  sepulchre.  It  has 
brought  us  nearer  to  Qod,  and  revealed 
the  links  of  the  golden  cbun  that  binds 
the  world  to  bis  mysterious  throne. 
To  form  a  conception  of  all  that  Chris- 
tianity has  done  for  man,  we  have  but  to 
transport  ourselves  in  thought  to  those 
earlier  ages,  when  the  blind  were  leaders 
of  the  blind;  when  philosophers  debated 
whether  sleep  was  waking,  or  waking  was 
deep;  when  some  affirmed,  and  others  de- 
nied, the  attainability  of  happiness  and 
truth;  when  there  were  gods  of  the  moun- 
tun  and  the  plain,  of  the  forest  and  the 
sea;  when  tiie  doctrine  of  immortality 
nested  on  no  surer  foundation  than  unde- 
fined instinct  and  dim  conjecture.  But, 
while  revelation  has  dissipated  much  de- 


lusion, and  on  many  important  points  has 
changed  conjecture  into  certainty,  it  has 
made  other  and  greater  mysteries  loom 
into  view,  and  it  has  not  lifted  the  veil 
from  the  things  we  most  eagerly  long  to 
know.  The  object  of  revelation  was  not 
to  explain  all  contradictions,  to  solve 
every  problem;  but  to  point  out  to  man 
the  way  of  hoUness,  and  to  fit  him  for 
fuller  knowledge,  when  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away.  It  has  not  laid 
open  the  *  deep  things  of  God'  before  eyes 
that  might  have  been  blinded  by  the 
light;  but  it  has  given  us  instead  a  sure 
word  of  promise  and  of  hope;  it  has 
pointed  to  the  future  as  the  goal  of  our 
greatness;  it  has  proclaimed  the  perfect- 
ibility of  man.  Were  there  no  prospect 
of  our  partial  being  exchanged  for  perfect 
knowl^ge,  of  our  earnest  longings  being 
gratified,  and  of  our  dim  vision  waxing 
into  clear,  distinct  sight — ^were  there  no 
such  prospect  for  us,  life  would  indeed  be 
a  delusion,  and  annihilation  a  blessed 
boon.  *  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?' 
might  each  one  then  ask  of  the  Father 
of  Spirits-^  *  why  hast  thou  made  me  in 
reason  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
in  misenr  more  abject  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  with  a  doom  like  theirs^- 
to  die?'  Such,  however,  is  not  our  des- 
tiny. God  has  not  made  us  in  vain. 
^^oWf  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly; 
but  then  face  to  face.' 

WINTKB  VKUITS. 

Nature  may  now  be  dead  and  unpro- 
ductive, but  she  has  already  done  her 
duty,  and  provided  a  supply  of  sustenance 
for  man  and  beast.  She  rests  in  no  in- 
glorious ease,  but,  like  a  weary  and 
earnest -hearted  labourer,  renews  her 
strength  and  prepares  her  powers  for 
another  period  of  effort  Let  those,  then, 
who  have  q>ent  the  more  genial  parts  of 
the  year  in  open-air  enjoyments  or  com- 
parative idleness,  now  reverse  the  order, 
and  in  the  sleep  of  nature  work  vigo- 
rously for  the  cultivation  and  enlargement 
of  their  minds.  The  labour  of  all  sea- 
sons may  be  carried  on  in  the  soul  at 
once;  and  it  need  not  at  any  time  remain 
fallow  and  inactive.  We  may  sow  the 
seeds  of  truth  and  knowledge,  or  engraft 
new  thoughts  upon  an  old  stem;  we  may 
nurture  flowers  that  are  fading  in  the 
Eden  of  the  heart,  or  gather  in  needful 
fruit  to  the  storehouse  of  the  mind.  This 
very  arrangement  of  the  seasons,  this 
temporary  absence  of  what  is  considered 
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most  inviting  in  nature,  appears  almost 
to  have  been  predetermined  by  Evi- 
dence for  the  mental  and  moral  benefit 
of  man.  If  we  would  but  read  aright 
the  hieroglyphics  of  heaven,  frost,  instead 
of  being  a  bitter  foe,  is  our  warmest 
friend,  and  all  those  natural  powers  and 
agencies  that  are  apparently  the  most  re- 
pulsive, wisely  warn  us  to  introvert  our 
^ize,  and  to  seek  for  our  highest  instnic- 
tion  and  delight  somewhere  else  than  in 
the  outward  world. 

It  is  only  in  winter  that  the  true  value 
of  books  can  be  fuUy  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. To  the  ear  of  sense  they  give  forth 
no  sound,  but  they  make  melody  in  the 
heart,  and  speak  to  the  soul  with  a  still, 
small  voice,  and  an  immortal  tongue. 
They  contain  the  purest  record  of  that 
which  is  purest  and  best  in  man;  they 
preserve  for  us  the  living  spirit  of  the 
past,  when  the  material  body  of  it  has 
,  crumbled  into  decay.  Every  library  is  a 
Garden  of  Eden,  full  of  trees  bearing  all 
manner  of  fruit,  and  the  tree  of  life  is 
there,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evU,  of  whose  fruit  we  may  now 
partake,  under  no  new  penalty  of  death. 
There  we  stand  in  a  world  within  a  world 
— the  paradise  of  sainted  souls.  The 
kings  of  men  cast  their  crowns  at  our 
feet,  poets  pass  before  us  with  harps  in 
their  hands  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours; 
the  shades  of  sages  appear  with  melan- 
choly eyes  divine,  and  voices  are  heard 
coming  from  the  green  primeval  world. 
The  old  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  is  no  delusion  after  all,  and  the  era 
of  miracles  is  not  for  ever  gone.  For 
books  are  not  mere  dumb  pieces  of  mat- 
ter; they  are  instinct  with  life;  and  every 
man  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber 
can  pass,  as  it  were,  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven— ^from  the  company  of  men  to  com- 
munion with  angels.  *  Libraries,'  says 
Lord  Bacon,  *  are  as  the  shrines  where  all 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of 
true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or 
imposture,  are  preserved  and  reposed.' 
When  treasured  in  books,  great  thoughts 
never  grow  old;  they  flourish  in  immortal 
youth,  and  are  ever  fresh  with  the  dew 
of  heaven.  From  these  the  meditative 
mind  derives  an  indescribable  delight; 
for  the  highest  pleasures  are  those  that, 
while  they  exhilarate,  also  profit  the  soul. 
Such  high  pleasurable  feelings  can,  of 
course,  only  be  produced  by  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men. 
Then,  during  the  winter  months,  when 


clouds  dim  the  earth,  how  madi  *  light  is 
sown  for  the  righteous,'  how  much  'bad- 
ness for  the  upright  in  heart'  in  tbe 
Oracles  of  God !    The  man  who  poasesses 
the  *big  ha'  Bible'  has  a  libruy  more 
valuable  than  the  Vatican — the  divine 
essence  of  all  wisdom,  and  the  sum  of  all 
knowledge.    It  is  the  2o^o«^— the  thought 
of  God  clothed  in  the  language  of  man. 
The  works  of  highest  genius  seem  to  be- 
come stale  with  fi^uent  perusal;  but 
this  book  can  never  weary  tbe  mind, 
because  its  wells  of  living  water  are  inex- 
haustible; and  new  truths,  new  beauties, 
and  new  spiritual  consola^ons,  are  well- 
ing forth  always,  and  the  longer  we  drink, 
we  have  the  less  desire  to  refrain.   An- 
other point  in  which  this  andent  otade 
manifests  its  superiority  to  all  earth-boro 
books  is,  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  all 
ages  and  capacities,  and  every  mood  of 
the  mind.    It  sufiTers  little  children  to 
come  unto  it,  and  blesses  them  unaware; 
it  enchains  the  wise  man  by  its  wisdom 
and  strange  power  of  speech;  it  com- 
mends itself  to  the  simple  by  its  child-like 
simplicity;  it  calls  upon  the  poor  to  oome 
and  eat,  to  buy  wine  and  milk  withont 
mone^  and  without  price;   it  hallowB 
the  joy  of  the  joyful,  and  ever  un- 
folds a  lower  deep  of  delight;  it  sym- 
pathises with  the  sorrowful,  and  has  a 
healing  balm  for  every  wound;  it  sar- 
rounds  the  throne  of  truth  with  the  rain- 
bow of  beauty;  it  is  truly  and  emphati- 
cally all  things  to  all  men.    like  the 
daughter  of  the  King,  this  blessed  book 
is  all-glorious  within;  eveiy  leaf  is  lomi- 
nous  with  the  light  of  heaven,  and  vibrates 
with  the  everlasting  voice  of  God.    Still 
as  a  stone,  and  dimmed  with  age,  it  lies 
on  the  single  book-shelf  of  the  humble 
cottager,  and  makes  no  sign  of  its  hea- 
venly birth;  but,  when  opened  before 
tho  inquiring  eye,  it  becomes  a  Patmos, 
full  of  the  visions  of  God  and  the  moa 
of  vast  multitudes,  such  as  no  toogoe 
can  number. 

How  wise  and  good  might  man  become, 
if  the  impressive  hints  and  suggestions  of 
nature  at  this  season  were  fiilly  under- 
stood— ^if  the  long  evenings  were  devoted 
to  solemn  meditations,  to  the  purification 
of  the  heart,  and  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
But  the  very  persons  who  appear  to 
shrink  most  sensitively  before  the  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  bhist,  are  those  who  tan 
the  rigours  and  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  the  least  advantage.  They  zealoosl/ 
endeavour  to  maintain  an  artificial  suffi- 
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mer-beat  and  joyanoe  in  public  places  of 
amosement — their  eyes  sparkle  with  de- 
light when  the  crashing  of  the  orchestra 
drowns  the  wail  of  the  wind — and  they 
att^d  ffttes  and  dancing-parties  as  faith- 
folly  as  an  *  innocent,*  of  whom  I  hate 
read,  was  wont  to  accompany  every  fune- 
ral, for  miles  around  his  dwelling,  to  the 
diurchyard.  Thus,  the  period  of  the 
year  best  adapted  for  study  and  mental 
culture  is  frittered  away  in  vain  and  idle 
amusements,  and  when  spring-time  comes 
again,  they  have  made  no  advancement  in 
knowledge;  they  have  gained  no  new 
aooesfflons  of  delightful  experiences  and 
happy  remembrances,  but  they  have  re- 
trograded in  morals  and  in  rehgion,  and 
petrified  the  springs  of  purest  happiness. 
How  the  fresh  bursting  leaves  and  new 
generation  of  flowers  must  mock  them 
for  their  past  apathy  and  indifierence ! 

Orphans,  A  Chapter  in  a  LVe.  By 
the  Author  of  '^Mai^garet  Maitland,' 
'  Lillieslea^'  *  The  Days  of  my  Life,*  &c. 
Small  8vo^  316  pp.  London:  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

THE  ORPHAirS*  ILSCTION. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  spoken  now  of 
the  want  of  work  for  women;  perhaps 
there  is— perhaps  it  is  hard  that  sewing, 
govemessing,  and  novel-writing,  should 
be  the  whole  extent  of  the  occupations 
open  to  feminine  efiforts.  Perhaps  maiden 
ladies  might  be  improved  in  mind  and 
circumstances,  by  being  permitted  to  at- 
tempt surgery,  to  make  watches,  or  to 
keep  books.  I  cannot  tell,  and  don't 
attempt  to  meddle  with  the  subject;  but 
I  thmk  it  is  the  want  of  natural  duties 
which  makes  women,  perhaps  ambitious 
-;- perhaps  clever — possibly  something 
higher  than  both— chafe  at  the  narrow 
round  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
held.  1  confess  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
hypothetical  woman  which  has  no  genius 
for  children;  and  all  the  ingenious  crav- 
ings of  extreme  civilisation  cannot,  when 
yoa  think  of  them  soberly,  influence  more 
than  a  tithe  of  those  human  creatures 
who  answer,  as  a  whole,  to  the  impulses 
and  instincts  of  nature,  sooner  tluui  to 
My  artificial  motive  under  the  sun.  I 
think  for  my  own  part,  that  to  talk  about 
extended  means  of  working  for  women  is 
a  very  poor  beg^g  of  the  question.  I 
wi  not  young;  I  daresay  I  thought  other- 
wise once;  but  now  I  confess  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  only  in  the  natural  offices 


of  life  that  solitary  people  like  myself  can 
find  any  comfort  of  this  existence.  Men 
somehow  harden  into  habits  of  selfishness 
and  loneliness  (I  beg  their  pardon;  I  have 
Mr  Hyde  before  my  eyes),  which  are  more 
difficult  for  women.  But  I  think  I  had 
rather  be  Muy  in  the  kitchen,  who  can 
do  a  ^reat  deal  to  keep  a  whole  house- 
hold m  comfort  if  she  chooses,  than  an 
individual  of  superior  powers,  working  at 
the  mechanical  work,  which  has  l^n 
usually  men's  work,  and  earning  the 
dreary  men*s  wages,  to  indemnify  her 
for  her  own  independence.  Independence 
is  a  sad  enough  thing  for  anybody,  but 
misery  for  a  woman.  The  poor  governess, 
perennially  ill-used,  does,  even  in  novels, 
live  under  human  shelter  still,  and  have 
her  place  in  nature,  more  so  than  her  neigh- 
bour and  unfortunate  fellow-labourer,  the 
poor  tutor;  but  so  far  as  my  poor  wit  goes, 
I  see  no  place  in  nature  for  the  female  me- 
chanic. Hardship  there  may  be — hard- 
ship, though  it  seems  hard  to  say  it,  is 
involved  in  overy  circumstance  of  nature 
— and  I  think  what  we  learn  best  from 
the  experience  of  life,  is  to  accept  those 
natural  hardships,  and  make  the  b^  of 
them,  and  to  forbear  from  wild  endea- 
vours and  expedients  to  escape,  which 
only  hmd  us  in  dilemmas  sorer  still. 

As  I  have  here  been  seduced  into  letting 
loose  my  opinion,  I  b^  everybody's  par- 
don, and  trust  that  my  good  Mends  who 
are  indifierent  to  my  opinion  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  skip  the  passage. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  that  I  went 
down,  a  bewildering  journey  through  that 
strange  Babel  called  the  City,  with  Ma- 
tilda and  Sophy  Nugent  towards  the 
place  where  the  fate  of  Miss  Austin's 
nephew  and  their  froUgU  was  about  to 
be  decided.  My  amiable  cousins  were  in 
a  flutter  of  excitement  and  importance. 
They  carried  with  them  an  embroidered 
bag,  full  of  folded  papers,  which  they 
counted  and  recounted  with  zeal  and 
perseverance,  and  which,  I  was  given  to 
understand,  were  proxies  for  the  election. 
Presently  we  came  to  the  important  scene 
of  this  event,  and  were  ushered  up  a  long 
staircase,  patched  with  the  plaoirds  of 
various  candidates,  with  cards  of  the  same 
tied  to  the  balustcors,  strewed  on  tables  in 
the  landing-places,  distributed  in  every 
possible  comer  where  they  could  catch 
the  subscribing  eye.  The  room  itself, 
when  we  reached  it,  was  a  long  room, 
used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes — ^public 
dinners,  public  meetings,  important  com- 
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mitteet,  diAritiet,  and,  as  in  the  present 
case,  elections.  It  was  filled  with  a  sao- 
'  cession  of  little  tables,  each  placarded 
with  the  name  <A  a  candidate,  each  in 
possession  of  some  one,  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  same.  *  Vote  for  John 
Smith,  one  of  seven  children,  dependent 
on  the  mother,  who  keeps  a  school' 
*yote  for  Harriet  Johnson;  five  little 
brothers  and  sisters  under  six  years  old ; 
no  means  of  subsistence,'  with  hosts  of 
other  polline-bills  of  like  import,  aggra- 
yated  by  all  uie  possible  details  of  poverty, 
met  my  eye  on  every  side— and  my  com- 
panions made  their  way  hastily  through 
the  crowd  to  a  table,  where  appeared,  in 
colossal  letters,  the  pi^r  which  poor 
Miss  Austin  bad  torn  into  fragments. 
*yote  for  James  Tancred,  ten  years  old; 
both  parents  dead;  two  little  sisters  de- 
pendent on  an  aunt  of  limited  means.' 
This  was  the  present  termination  ol  our 
journey.  At  this  table  sat  two  ladies — 
one  of  them  Mrs  Austin,  one  a  stranger 
to  me — busily  engaged  in  counting  the 
proxies  which  they  also  carried  in  little 
carpet-bags;  and  looking  out  for  friends 
and  assistants  among  the  crowd.  Upon 
this  crowd  I  looked  with  astonished  eyes. 
There  were  a  great  many  ladies  of  various 
kind  and  degree;  some  gentlewomen— 
some  rather  doubtful  imitations  of  the 
same;  a  number  of  rusty  men  in  black, 
who  looked  like  agents,  to  whom  this 
was  a  profession  —  with  a  respectable 
sprinkling  of  comfortable,  stout,  red-nosed 
gentlemen,  who  went  about  with  ea^ 
indifference,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  who,  Sophy  Nugent  informed 
me  in  a  whisper,  were  'people  from  the 
City  with  quantities  of  votes.'  This  mis- 
cdianeous  assemblage  circulated  about  the 
tables  with — after  the  first  surprise  was 
over — a  good  deal  of  monotony.  Some- 
times the  buzz  of  talk  brightened  with 
the  triumphant  declaration  of  some  one 
that  'f?iy  candidate'  was  sure;  sometimes 
a  stranger  with  votes  to  bestow  blun- 
dered through  the  crowd — which  encir- 
cled him  eagerly,  anxious  to  intercept 
his  progress,  and  turn  him  each  to  their 
own  particular  table — looking  for  the 
name  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself, 
Sometimes  a  figure  in  ringlets  and  flounces, 
like  my  cousins,  made  her  way  along  the 
rank,  asking  us,  among  the  rest,  if  we 
had  any  votes  to  exchange.  I  think  Mrs 
Austin  had  some ;  whereupon  there  en- 
sued a  seene  of  lively  chaffering,  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  was  disturbed  by  the 


sudden  apparition  of  a  very  poor,  fofkrn- 
looking  woman,  in  rusty  cnipe  and  wi- 
dow's weeds,  who  held  out  to  me,  with  i 
pathetic  expression  on  her  hopeless  whiu 
face,  a  card,  which  she  did  not  evidently 
expect  me  to  take.  I  had  seen  her  before, 
nu^mg  her  silent  way  up  and  down  the 
room,  saying  nothing  only  holding  out 
her  card,  and  turning  that  wistful  dei^sir- 
ing  look  to  eyes  far  too  boqr  and  impor- 
tant to  notice  it.  I  held  oat  my  bsod 
for  it;  the  poor  woman  started,  paused, 
her  eyes  filled;  but  then  she  gkooed 
hopeloBsly  at  the  placard  on  the  table 
where  I  was  standing,  and  at  my  oomps- 
nions,  and  went  on  again,  on  her  meliih 
choly  way,  as  if  her  heart  mere  too  uek 
to  sJlow  any  hope  to  enter.  Mtf  heart, 
which  had  been  growing  hard  in  s{Mte  d 
myself  under  the  influence  of  this  bas- 
uess-like  charity,  melted  in  a  moment  to 
the  one  touch  of  nature.  Poor  woman  I 
perhaps  some  other  spectator  like  myself 
noticed  the  weary,  dragging,  noiseless 
step,  the  mournful,  faded  garments,  the 
look  of  hopeless,  melancholy  patieooe; 
but,  as  for  the  managers  of  to-day's  busi- 
ness, they  were  all  too  busy  with  their 
proxies  and  exchanges,  and  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  the  only  real  applicant  there, 
whose  whole  heart  was  in  the  'case,'  kc 
which  her  pitiful  look  pleaded. 

The  BerUley  Ballade,  Edited  by  Pr 
Doran.  Small  8vo,  408  pp.  London: 
Richard  Bentley. 

THE  LOTS  MBRCHAVT. 
It  was  Dot  until  after  I  bad  written  tlw  fd- 
lowing  £&ble  that  tbesimilari^of  itspdatb) 
that  of  the  beautiful  song,  *  Who'll  hajnj 
love-knots  t' occurred  to  me.  lamawareUns 
mv  case  may  be  thought  to  resemble  hit, 
who,  when  aoeoaed  of  having  borrowed  ^ 
thon^ts  from  the  immortal  Mid  of  Afoi, 
replied,  *  It  is  no  &ult  of  mine  that  Sbak- 
spere  and  myself  should  have  had  the  ase 
ideas.  *  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  assert 
that  mv  humble  muse  is  not  more  indebted  to 
that  of  the  ^Modern  Anaoreon '  for  the  «»• 
.oepdon  of  this  &ble,  than  is  the  midBJgkt 
lamp  for  its  glimmering  rayi  to  the  gloncos 
orb  of  day.  It  was  entirely  suggested  lij^ 
*  fresco '  punting,  still  existing  on  the  valb 
of  a  house  in  Fompeii;  and  if  my  readen 
could  Lave  watched,  as  I  did,  the  prooeB  of 
removing  the  envious  *lapilli'  wbidi  bad 
oonoeaied  it  for  so  many  ages,  they  would,  I 
think,  allow  for  the  impression  it  was  Ukeir 
to  produce,  and  acquit  me  of  plaAuim. 
The  painting  represents  the  fifnre  oit  as  old 
man,  with  a  long  white  beara  and  floviis 
garments.  Before  him  stands  ajaige  ofe, 
or  basket,  ooataimng  several  im^nttmA 
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^■■nrini/  €m»  of  wbom  1m  hM  nitad  firom 
it,  and  is  kokliag  fbrth  by  the  wingi,  to  &t- 
tiwtibeatieDtioQofagroapoffeiiuJes.  On 
the  ibregroand  lie  a  pair  of  compaaiee.  and  a 
aathmnatieal  figure  desoribed  on  a  tauet 

0*ar  Cupid  and  his  qniTor^d  band 

Chronos.  who  eeem'd  in  beard  a  nge^ 
Had  gain'a  a  most  complete  command- 
Thanks  to  philoaophT — or  age; 
For  twas  a  sabject  of  debate 
To  which  he  owed  his  tranqnil  stateu 
The  old  assign'd  the  former  caose, 
The  youiff  insisted  on  the  latter. 
And  quite  denied  *  that  Wisdom's  laws 
Had  help'd  the  dotard  in  the  matter.' 
But  though  one  passion  was  assuaged 
In  Chronos*  breast,  another  raged. 
And  ^ain'd  onlimited  oontrol 

(Spite  of  the  rirtoe  mlet  ooofer) 
Orier  the  calculating  soul 

Of  that  self-stTled  philosopher. 
This  stumbling-blodc  was  lore  of  gold 
(A  Tioe  well  suited  to  the  old). 
Which  led  him  to  eondnde,  *  'twas  fum 
To  triumph  where  he  could  not  gain; ' 
And,  after  some  slUht  hesitation 
As  to  such  mode  of  speculation, 
Induced  him  to  sell  cnf  the  prises — 
Lores  of  all  characters  and  siies» 
Which  he  by  some  starange  arts  had  won 
From  Tenus  and  her  lar  rite  son. 

Nor  did  the  miser  Chronos  stop, 
As  modems  would,  to  paint  his  shop; 
No  braaen  plate  announced  his  trade. 
Bat)  o'er  the  baskets  he  displayed. 
On  a  rude  board,  whidi  serred  as  welL 
He  simply  dialk'd  up^  *  Lores  to  sell ! 

Now  Loves,  though  always  in  demand. 
Had  ne'er  been  kejS  as  *  stock  in  hand,' 
Or  shown  for  public  Sale  before 


istore, 

That  *  there  ensued  a  perfect  laace 
Amount  the  ladies  of  the  place; 
That  Md  and  young,  the  gay,  the  sfeaid. 
Ba^  wife,  each  mother,  and  eadi  maid. 
With  one  aeoord  were  seen  to  start, 
And  crowd  and  jostle  round  the  mart^ 
If  not  to  buy,  at  least  to  stare 
Upon  this  noTcl  sort  of  ware.' 

I  hear  some  blooming  reader  say, 
*What  had  the  old  to  do  there,  pray  1 ' 
Bat  I  declare,  by  those  bright  eyes^i 
Ahhough  the  mot  may  raise  surprise^ 
E'en  giandmammas  were  seen  among 
That  moUey  and  excited  throng ! 
At  their  tenth  *  lustrum'  men  may  cease 

To  listen  to  fiur  Venus'  call, 
May  ofBor  up  their  pragrers  for  peace, 

8uq>end  tneir  tr(^>hies  on  her  *  wall,' 
And  with  some  quiet,  dull  employment, 
Eenlace  lore's  turbulent  enjoyment. 

But— when  they  once  hare  raised  on  high 
The  soarlet  flas  of  gallantry — 


WoBoen  will  stul  nroloQg  the  ^ 
In  spite  of  wrinkfe  and  of  seal 


Nay.  firowB  not,  foirone,  for  'tis  i^ms 
Thougn,  mark,  I  do  not  write  of  you. 
Goddess  of  Courtesy  forfend 
That  aught  bv  me  should  e'er  be  penn'd 
'Gainst  one  whose  charms  of  form  and  foee 
Tield  only  to  her  mental  grace  1 
I  write  (perhaps  nw  muse  is  rash) 
Of  those  to  wlH>m,  like  Lady  — •, 
A  certain  character  is  even. 

But  who  contrire  to  De  *  receiTod, 
Because  the  mates  they  fit  for  hearen 

Are  either  patient  or— deceiTed: 
And  I  assert  as  my  oonTiction, 
Without  much  fear  of  contradictioii, 
That  such  will  oft  defer  the  age 
For  quitting  Love's  seduotiYe  stage,' 
Till  Death,  whose  *  management  is  certain,' 
Cuts  short  the  *fitfoe,'  and  *  drops  the  cur- 
tain.' 

But  let  us  turn  finom  this  di^resmon 
To  Chronos  in  his  new  profession. 
That  cunning  rosue,  who  knew  how  best 
He  should  consmt  his  interest 
Determined  that  his  sale  should  be 
A  '  Ladies'  sale '  exclusively; 
And,  thinking  that  to  flattery's  art 
Their  strings  alike  of  purse  and  heart 
Would  soonest  yield,  oisplay'd  his  skill 
To  sain  his  customers'  sood-will — 
He  neld  his  Cupids  hkn  in  air. 
To  move  the  pity  of '  the  £ur,' 
And  raised  his  profits  *cent  ner  cent,' 
By  many  a  well-tum'd  compliment. 

*  First.  I  declare,'  the  sage  began, 
*  That  I'll  not  serve  one  single  man. 
Until  each  lady  in  the  crowd. 

Who  may  to  purchase  be  inclined. 
Has  been,  with  due  respect,  allow'd 

To  choose  a  Cupid  to  her  mind. 
Then  hasten,  lovely  dames,  nor  fear 
To  meet  with  disappointment  here; 
For  my  capacious  cages  hold 
Loves  for  the  voung  and  for  the  old. 
Loves  for  the  beauteous  and  the  plain  t 
Though,  pardon  me,  I  see  twere  vain 
'Mon^  those  assembled  here  to  seek 
A  plain  or  e'en  a  wrinkled  cheek. 
Yet,  though  you're  young  and  handsome  all. 
Love  comes  not  always  at  your  call; 
Or  if  it  does,  vou  do  not  find 
Tour  lovers  always  to  your  mind. 
Then  haste  with  confidence  to  me, 
And  take  what  suits  you  best— for  see  I 
Theee  pretty  captives  do  but  wait 
Your  onoice  to  tree  them  from  the  state 
Of  thraldom  into  which  they're  thrown 
By  me,  for  your  dear  sakes  alone.' 

As  thus  he  spoke  a  cage  he  shook. 
When,  such  was  the  imiuoriDg  look 
Of  each  poor  pris'ner,  as  in  turn 

He  flutter'd  to  the  eloee-barr'd  side. 
That  everv  heart  began  to  yearn;  ^ 

And,  whilst  the  poorer  deeply  sigh'd. 
To  think  that  povorty's  control 
Must  check  the  promptings  of  the  soul. 
The  richer  dames,  who  could  afford 
To  feel,  approach  d  with  one  accord, 
And  eaoh,  with  mingled  blush  and  smik^ 
Begmestsd  that  from  dnianesvild 
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The  little  Love  she  most  approred 
S  bould  to  her  keeping  be  remoTed. 

'Twas  for  the  saee  no  easy  matter. 
Amidst  so  great  a  din  and  clatter. 
To  hear  and  satisfy  the  claim 
Preferred  by  each  aspiring  dame; 
Tet  80  mnoi  patience  he  display'd 
In  carrying  on  his  novel  trade, 
That,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  foil. 
He'd  not  a  Capid  left  to  selL 
And  not  alone  did  men  complain 
Of  having  tarried  there  in  vain; 
But  (since  his  wares  had  all  been  sold 
At  heavy  prices  to  the  old. 
Or  matrons  '  of  a  certain  age/ 
The  next  his  notice  to  engage) 
Fall  manv  a  disappointed  maid, 
Who  her  last  drachma  wonld  have  paid 
For  e'en  a  featber  from  the  wing 
.Of  snch  a  pretty  flntt'ring  thin^ 
Went  home  in  anger  and  despair 
To  dream  of  joys  she  could  not  share. 

The  miser  chuckled  when  alone 
To  see  such  piles  of  wealth  his  own — 
At  thoughts  of  having  taken  in 

The  richest  ladies  of  the  place 
His  wrinkles  gather'd  to  a  grin. 

And  tears  of  ioy  bedew'd  his  face. 
)ut  still  one  tnought  would  dash  h 


But  still  one  thought  would  dash  his  pie; 

sure — 
The  dread  of  losing  such  a  treasure; 
And  whilst  an  extra  cruse  of  oil 
Was  bum'd,  in  counting  out  his  spoil, 
His  door  that  night  was  doubly  barred. 
The  dearlv-cherished  wealth  to  guard. 
Nor  was  the  sage's  caution  vain; 

For  with  the  morning  came  a  crowd 
That  sought  admittance  to  obtain. 

With  angry  voices,  shrill  and  loud. 
Together  oryu^  out — *  You  old 
Curmudgeon,  give  us  back  our  gold; 
For  all  our  Loves  have  flown  away !' 

*  I  never  told  you  they  would  stay.' 
Said  Ghronos,  peeping  safely  o'er 
A  broken  panel  in  his  door: — 

*  The  Loves  that  ladies  deign  to  buy 
Have  wings  expressly  made  to  fly ! 

I  cannot  now  refund  their  price; 
But  for  jrour  money  take  aavioe. 
And,  to  insure  affection  true, 
Seek  not  for  love-  let  love  seek  you  1 ' 

W.  B.  Lb  Gboa. 


The  Tndutlrial  Muteium  of  Scotland  in 
tie  rdation  to  Commercial  Bnterpriae, 
A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  request  of 
the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  on  Friday,  the  4th 
December,  1857.  By  George  Wilson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &C. 

OOMMBRCIAL  TBAIKIITO. 

When  that  museum  shall  be  erected, 
I  will  ask  its  architect  to  sculpture  on 
its  front  an  emblematical  device — namely, 
a  dide;  to  imply  that  the  museum  re- 


presents the  industry  of  the  whole  woM\ 
within  the  circle  an  equilateral  triangle, 
the  respective  sides  of  which  shall  denote 
the  mineral,  v^etable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, from  which  industrial  art  gatiiers 
ite  materials;  within  the  triangle  an  open 
hand,  as  the  symbol  of  the  transforming 
forces  which  change  those  materials;  and 
in  the  palm  of  that  hand  an  eye,  select- 
ing the  materials  which  shall  be  trans- 
formed. 

Gazing  through  that  eye,  let  us  see 
what  the  Industrial  Museum  can  do  for 
commercial  enterprise. 

The  commerce  of  the  world  deals,  in 
the  first  place,  veiy  largely  with  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  substances,  as  re- 
lated to  industrial  art,  in  three  ways. 
1.  Many  of  them  we  style  raw  materials. 
The  term  is  a  very  expressive  <me,  as 
implying  that  they  need  to  be  cooked, 
and  that  they  admit  of  being  cooked. 
Originally  applied  to  food,  the  meaning 
is  not  felt  to  be  forced  as  uised  in  relation 
to  coal,  to  metallic  ores,  to  sugar,  to  skins, 
or  to  other  bodies,  which  can  be  changed, 
especially  by  chemical  processes,  from  use- 
less into  useful  substances.  2.  Whilst, 
however,  we  are  all  willing  to  regard  coal 
as  a  raw  material  from  which  gas  and 
naphtha  are  prepared,  and  skins  as  a  raw 
material  fit>m  which  glue  is  elaborated, 
we  should  scarcely  call  marble  the  raw 
material  of  a  statue,  or  linen  the  nw 
material  of  paper.  The  term  genetic^ 
which  I  have  used  elsewhere,  I  feel  to 
be  too  pedantic  for  general  use,  and  the 
equivalent  word  parent  \b  too  vague.  Let 
us  say  vjorhahle  material,  and  we  can  in- 
clude in  a  second  division  all  those  sub- 
stances, such  as  wood,  stone,  guttapercha^ 
which  are  convertible,  chiefly  by  mecha- 
nical treatment,  into  articles  ^  higher 
utilitarian  value.  Take  as  examples 
the  difference  between  sheep's  wool  and 
Yorkshire  broadcloth,  or  between  the 
silk-wotin*s  cocoon  and  imperial  Telvet. 
3.  There  is  a  third  large  chiss  of  sub- 
stances, which  are  neither  raw  nor  work- 
able materials,  but  rather  serve  to  noodify 
both — such,  for  example,  as  the  iodine 
and  bromine  whidi  the  photographer 

a  the  chlorine  and  alkalies  applied 
e  bleacher,  the  colours  used  by  the 
dyer,  the  oils  employed  by  the  lei^er- 
dresser. 

Now  one-half,  at  least,  of  all  the  ships 
and  waggons  of  the  world  are  continually 
occupied  in  transporting  from  point  to 
point  over  the  earth's  surfiaoe,  the  raw, 
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workable,  and  modifying  materialB  of 
mineial,  vegetable,  and  animal  origin,  on 
and  with  which  oar  manufacturerB  exer- 
cise their  skill.  One  great  service,  ac- 
cordingly, which  an  Industrial  Museum 
may  render,  is  to  enable  those  whom  it 
concerns  to  detect  and  distinguish  from 
each  other  the  various  important  raw, 
workable,  and  modifying  materials  with 
which  Industrial  Art  works.  A  coUeo- 
tion,  therefore,  of  all  the  more  prominent 
characteristic  or  typical  utilitarian  mate- 
rials, 80  arranged  that  the  public  might 
readily  understand  their  nature,  could 
not  but  be  of  ngnal  service.  (>[}nnder 
how  the  case  stands  at  present.  No  sys- 
tematic effort  is  made  by  our  merchants 
to  search  the  earth  for  its  liberal  trea- 
sures. The  noblest,  as  men  speak,  and 
the  vilest  of  thines,  gold  and  guano,  are 
stumbled  on  by  chance,  and  gathered  at 
haphazard;  and  this  whether  they  occur 
at  pur  own  door,  or  at  our  antipodes. 
With  a  kind  of  mad  patience  we  go  sub- 
missively year  after  year  to  the  saiue 
cotton-land,  and  sugar-land,  or  tea-land. 
If  it  shall  please  Providence  to  make 
cotton,  sugar,  and  tea-plants  grow  else- 
where than  in  those  lands,  we  of  course 
shall  go  to  the  new  regions,  but  we  must 
wait  till  these  are  revealed.  We  are 
redcless  and  daring  enough  in  unceas- 
ingly scouring  strange  lands  and  seas, 
but  of  what  avail  is  all  this,  if  we  only 
guess  at  the  value  of  the  strange  objects 
which  we  encounter?  Charles  Dickens 
has,  however  undesignedly,  profoundly 
satirised  this  folly  of  ours  in  Ms  account 
of  Captain  Cuttle's  endeavour  to  keep 
the  shop  of  his  friend  the  philosophiod 
instrument  maker.  All  went  well  till  a 
customer  inquired  for  a  particular  instru- 
ment. Whether  it  was  one  of  the  many 
strange  pieces  of  apparatus  consigned  to 
his  care,  the  captain  did  not  know.  And 
as  his  customer,  on  being  asked  if  he 
would  know  what  he  wanted  if  he  saw 
it,  replied  in  the  negative,  the  transaction 
came  to  an  end.  We  are  like  the  cap- 
tain's customer.  We  go  forth  in  hundreds 
every  year,  as  pilgrims  over  the  earth,  to 
uek,  as  we  say,  our  fortWM^  as  if  all  the 
seeking  were  on  our  side,  and  we  should 
certainly  know  our  fortune  if  we  saw  it 
And  all  the  whUe,  it  may  be,  our  fortune, 
like  a  lost  bride,  is  seeking  us,  and  too 
often,  like  Gabriel  and  Evangeline,  in 
Longfellow's  sad  story,  we  pass  each  other 
in  the  dark,  and,  all  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  bid  &rewell  for  ever. 


How  many  of  the  yoang  men  who  visit 
foreign  countries  or  the  colonies,  bent  on 
commercial  enterprise,  could  tell  gold 
from  mica  or  pyntes,  or  diamonds  from 
rock-crystal,  or  platina  ore  from  iron 
sand?  How  many  of  them,  if  shown  a 
white  shining  stone,  would  be  able  to  say 
whether  it  was  quartz,  limestone,  alabas- 
ter, cryolite,  felspar,  or  apatite?  The 
first  they  might  afterwards  discover  was 
of  no  pecuniary  value;  the  second  might 
be  wrought  as  marble;  the  third  might 
carve  into  sculptures,  and  would  at  least 
bum  into  stucco;  the  fourth  is  the  choicest 
ore  of  the  strange  metal  aluminium;  the 
fifth  is  to  the  potter,  enamel-maker,  and 
other  industrialists,  of  the  greatest  value; 
the  sixth,  mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  is 
at  present  the  object  of  universal  search 
among  agriculturists.  How  many  of  the 
youths  in  question  could  tell  whether  the 
exudation  from  a  tree  was  a  gum,  a  sugar, 
a  manna,  a  resin,  a  gum-resin,  a  camphor, 
a  caoutchouc,  or  a  gutta  percha?  How 
many  could  tell  whether  the  white  crust 
or  hoar-frost-like  efflorescence  on  the  soil 
was  carbonate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  potash,  borax,  or  common  salt, 
substances  of  immensely  different  money- 
values?  How  many  could  say  whether 
the  coloured  juice  or  infusion  of  a  parti- 
cular plant  or  tree  was  a  fugitive  or  per- 
manent dye  ?  Whether  a  particular  seed 
would  yield  oil  or  would  not?  Whether  the 
fibres  of  a  plant  were  suitable  or  not  for 
textile  fabrics,  for  ropes,  and  for  paper- 
making?  Whether  a  particular  wood 
was  so]%  or  hard,  lasting  or  destructible? 
Whether  a  particular  rock  would  yield  a 
good  building  stone  or  not?  Whether 
the  district  they  had  travelled  over  was 
a  limestone,  granite,  or  sandstone  forma- 
tion ?  Whether  coal  was  likely  to  be 
found  in  it?  Whether  it  possessed  any 
metals,  or  metallic  ores,  or  other  precious 
minerals?  Whether  water  was  likely  to 
be  plentiful  all  the  year  round  ?  and  so  on. 

Now,  were  it  proposed  to  teach  any 
single  youth  to  distinguish  with  certainty, 
wherever  he  found  Uiem  on  the  earth's 
surfiice,  the  various  objects  which  have 
been  referred  to,  you  might  well  pro- 
nounce the  endeavour  m^ess.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  that  he  should 
attempt  this. 

The  naturalists  who  accompany  our 
exploring  expeditions  are  not  trained  to 
identify  on  the  spot  every  remarkable 
minenU,  v^table,  and  animal  they  en- 
counter.    In  truth,  seeing  that  it  is 
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strange  objects  which  they  are  specially 
sent  to  discover,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  forewarned  of  these  novelties. 
It  is  counted  enough  that  they  are  amply 
qualified  to  detect  and  pres^rre  all  the 
rare  things  which  come  in  their  way.  Of 
some  of  these  they  recognise  the  full  sig- 
nificance at  the  time,  but  the  majority 
they  send  or  take  home  for  careftd  inves- 
tigation by  themselves  or  others.  Besides 
those  purely  scientific  agents,  a  large 
class  of  travellers  of  all  professions  aid 
natural  history  solely  by  sending  home 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  concerned. 
So  important  are  the  services  of  this  class 
of  naturalists  to  the  cause  of  science,  that 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Uerschel, 
prompted  by  the  Admiralty,  %  manual 
was  drawn  up  some  years  ago  by  some  of 
the  ablest  writers  of  the  country,  suitable 
for  the  guidance  of  all  intelligent  voy- 
agers who  may  feel  desirous  to  gather 
materials  for  our  Natural  History  Mu- 
seums whUst  wandering  in  distant  lands. 
In  this  volume  instructions  are  given  as 
to  the  objects  worth  collecting,  and  the 
observations  worth  making,  by  those  ama- 
teurs for  whom  the  work  is  intended. 
But  natural  history  includes  a  much 
wider  range  of  subjects  than  industrial 
art,  and  it  should  be  as  easy  to  instruct 
travellers  how  to  serve  the  latter  as  the 
former:  that  it  is  even  more  easy,  I  think, 
will  appear  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

The  raw  (and  other)  materials  of  In- 
dustrial Art  are  not  aftor  ail  very  nu- 
merous. Food,  clothing,  fuel,  building- 
stones,  mortars,  timber,  clays,  metaUic 
ores,  and  some  other  minerals,  drugs, 
vegetable  extracts,  dye-stuffs,  manures, 
oils,  acids,  and  alkalies,  form  the  chief 
material  pabulum  of  intelligent  industry. 
Now  even,  if  we  suppose  a  young  man 
sent  with  a  roving  commission  to  search 
for  all  of  those  materials  throughout  the 
world,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  teach 
him  how  to  recognise  each  one,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  ascertaining  to  what  class 
it  belonged.  It  would  of  course  be  still 
more  easy  to  equip  him  intellectually  for 
a  search  for  some  of  them.  He  could 
only  learn  by  actually  looking  at,  tasting, 
touching,  and  otherwise  handling  the  typi- 
cal representatives  of  the  objects  whidi 
he  sought  to  gather;  but,  if  he  laid  a 
foundation  in  this  practioU  experience, 
he  could  afterwards  in  distant  lands  widely 
enlarge  it,  and  be  enabled,  by  a  guidebook 
or  manual,  both  to  refresh  his  memory 


and  to  extend  his  knowledge.  Thiu,  in 
the  matter  of  food,  it  can  be  shown — M. 
Soyer  and  all  the  other  culinaiy  authori- 
ties concurring— that  the  nutritioos  value 
of  every  edible  v^table,  root,  fruit,  seed, 
or  stem,  can  be  ascertained  snfficiraitly 
well  for  all  great  practical  purposes,  by 
resolving  it,  as  it  always  can  be  resolved, 
into  one  cUtss  of  substances  represented 
by  starch,  gum,  sugar;  and  into  another 
represrated  by  the  curd-like  body  called 
albumen  or  fibrin,  which  gives  to  wetted 
flour  or  dough  its  stickiness.  Had  tbis 
simple  test  been  trusted  and  applied,  Ire- 
land would  not  have  been  decimated  by 
the  potato  fismine;  nor,  were  it  belieFved 
in  at  home,  would  unwise  mothers  tants- 
lise  hungry  in&nts  with  meagre  arrowroot, 
or  unwise  formers,  attracted  by  its  cheap- 
ness, diet  their  horses  upon  sago;  ndther 
would  mysterious  noblemen  advertise  their 
restoration  to  health  through  assimilatioii 
of  costly  packets  of  Eevalenta  AraMca. 

Agam  as  to  fiieL  No  doubt  it  is  a  nice 
question,  What  is  coal?  and  somewhat 
hard  to  answer;  but  there  is  no  diflSculty 
in  ascertaining  whether  a  strange  body  is 
combustible,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  easily 
kindled,  bums  long,  burns  brightly,  eives 
off  mudi  or  little  smoke,  yields  a  urge 
cinder,  and  leaves  little  a^. 

As  for  clothing  materials,  if  thej  are 
of  vegetable  origin,  the  strength,  tenad^; 
softness,  lustre,  colour,  and  durability  of 
the  textile  fibres  can  be  tested  by  simple 
and  decisive  means;  and  the  hair,  ww>l, 
or  fur  of  animals  is  not  more  diffiealt  to 
gauge,  so  far  as  its  textile  and  felting 
characters  are  concerned.  The  essentials 
of  a  good  building-stone  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  although 
prolonged  trial  often  reverses  summary 
judgments  upon  mineral  masses,  we  can 
always  at  least  distinguish  a  bad  from  a 
very  good  stone,  and  appraise  with  some 
nicety  the  blocks  from  eveiy  quarry. 

The  qualities  of  timber  are  not  reoon- 
dite  or  mysterious.  As  for  the  metals, 
the  most  valuable  are  the  most  easily 
detected.  The  softness,  yellow  lustre, 
abiding  splendour,  and  insolubility  of 
gold;  the  quickly-tarnished  paleness  of 
nlver;  the  liquid  silveriness  of  mercury; 
the  ol>trusive  density  of  platina;  the 
majgnetio  characters  oi  iron  ore;  the 
striking  colour  of  ores  of  copper;  the 
prominent  crystals  of  ores  ti  lead,  forbid 
their  escape  fit>m  keen  eyes.  Each,  in- 
deed, of  the  great  classes  of  industrial 
materials  has  qualities  with  whiefa  any 
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moderately  Mgadoos,  aod  sufficientlj  pa- 
tient,  obeerrer  may  soon  become  famUiar. 

In  proof  of  this,  look  at  the  astonish- 
ing  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
resources  of  a  strange  country  which  a 
single  intelligent  traveller  can  give  us. 
The  solitary  example  of  Livingstone  is 
suffident  for  my  purpose.  He  had  fisr 
fewer  advantages,  before  he  left  this  coun- 
try— as  I  who  was  his  fellow-student  know 
weU — than  could  bo  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  travellers  now-a-days;  but  he  made 
himself  as  skilful  as  he  could  in  the  know- 
ledge likely  to  be  serviceable  to  him  in 
Afinca,  Mid  he  turned  it  all  to  excellent 
account. 

Some  of  our  industrialists  have  disco- 
vered the  importance  of  systematically 
employing  trained  agents  abroad,  and  have 
profited  by  the  discovery.  Foremost 
among  them  are  the  horticulturists  and 
florists  of  the  country  who  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  skilful  prac- 
tical botanists  to  distant  regions,  to  select 
aod  send  home  their  rare  and  useful 

FUnts.  All  whom  I  address  are  familiar, 
presume,  with  one  or  more  of  the  works 
on  China  by  Mr  Robert  Fortune,  for- 
merly attached  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
here;  and  know  how  much  he  has  done 
to  introduce  Chinese  plants  into  this 
country,  as  well  as  into  India. 

Recently,  this  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed, in  even  a  more  interesting  way,  by 
the  great  English  firm,  Price's  Candle 
Company,  who  have  published  directions 
for  the  use  of  all  visitants  of  distant  lands 
who  care  to  look  out  for  plants  yielding 
waXy  butter,  or  oil,  and  desire  to  form  on 
the  spot  some  notion  of  their  value,  as 
sources  of  candle  and  lamp-fuel,  and  as 
elements  of  importance  in  the  soap-ma- 
nufacture. 

This  example  has  in  turn  been  U^ 
lowed  by  the  energetic  scientific  officers 
and  civilians  in  India^  in  all  the  Presi- 
dencies.  One  of  those  gentlemen,  in  par- 
ticular, Dr  A.  Hunter  of  Madras,  has  drawn 
up  rules  for  the  selection  and  treatmrat 
(^  textile  fibres  from  new  plants  found  in 
the  East,  which  would  serve  for  the  guid- 
ance of  searchers  for  such  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Next  to  the  horticulturists,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  under  notice,  are  the 
metalluigistsL  The  great  metal  merchants 
of  Birmingham  despatch  over  the  world 
skilful  mineralogists  to  seek  for  precious 
ores.  One  former  assistant  and  friend  of 
mine  is  at  present  in  Spain  on  such  a 


search;  another,  who  knows  aQ  the  mines 
of  Northern  Europe,  is,  whilst  I  speak, 
sailing  to  Chili  on  a  similar  errand. 

I  may  also  refer  here  to  the  volume  of 
Lectures  on  Gold,  published  by  the  Go- 
vernment School  of  Mines  in  London  a 
few  years  ago,  as  a  guide  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  our  conntrymen  flocking  at  that 
time  to  the  gold  fields  of  Australia.  It 
illustrated  the  perfect  possibility  of  equip- 
ping travellers  intellectually  for  the  reap- 
ing of  that  industrial  harvest  which  awaits 
the  sagacious  in  every  land.  Contrast 
with  this  the  vast  amount  of  time,  labour, 
money,  and  energy  which  have  been  wasted 
in  vain  attempts  to  discover  by  chance,  or 
through  glimpses  of  half-knowledge,  the 
riches  of  unknown  regions.  Bags  of  iron 
pyrites  have  been  sent  home  as  gold-dust; 
lumps  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  as  the  cinna- 
bar ore  of  quicksilver;  pieces  of  flattened 
lead-shot,  as  grains  of  platina.  Men  have 
exchanged  abroad  heavy  gold  dust  for 
light  diamonds,  alas,  too  light !  for  they 
proved,  on  reaching  home,  to  be  quartz 
crystals;  and  single-witted  knaves  have 
felt  so  confident  of  the  general  ignorance, 
that  sham  nuggets,  manufactured  in  Bir- 
mingham, have  been  sent  out  to  the  gold- 
diggings,  where  they  were  scattered  on 
Sunday  mominn  over  exhausted  mines 
about  to  be  offered  up  for  sale:  entry 
immediate. 

Let  any  one,  indeed,  take  a  map,  and 
mark  upon  it  sil  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa^ 
and  America,  which  is  still  unexpbred, 
and  after  reflecting  upon  the  immensi^ 
of  the  area  thus  brought  into  view,  ask 
himself  how  its  material  riches  are  to  be 
ascertained,  and  he  will  not,  I  imagine, 
propose  to  leave  them  to  be  stumbled 
on  by  such  chance  visiters  as  may  wan- 
der aimlessly  and  ignorantly  through  that 
legion. 

ManyThoughUon Many  Things: leing 
a  Treoiuryof  Reference^  coTrntUfia  of 
SeUctiom/rom  the  Writings  of  the 
Known  (jfreat  and  the  Oreat  Un- 
known,  CompUed  and  Analytically 
Arranged  by  Henry  Southgate.  4tOy 
656  pp.  London:  George  Routledge 
&Co. 

IHOOMB. 

No  one  is  less  respected  thi«k  a  man 
who  muddles  away  a  large  income  nc* 
hody  knows  how.  For  Jl  expenditure 
there  should  be  something  to  show,  and 
that  something  ought  to  have  eitiier  use- 
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fulness,  or  dignity,  or  permanence  to  re- 
commend it.  But  every  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  cases  of  expenditure  perfectly 
mysterious.  A  man  of  princely  inherit- 
ance or  preferment  does  nothing,  makes 
no  figure,  helps  nobody,  has  no  expensive 
taste,  yet  not  only  spends  eveiy  sixpence 
of  his  income,  but  gets  into  difficulties. 
His  domain  is  neglected,  his  house  ill- 
furnished,  his  equipages  shabby,  his  ser- 
vants ill-paid,  his  subscriptions  in  arrears, 
his  hospitality  mean,  his  sons  stinted,  his 
daughters  portionless,  his  estate  encum- 
bered; in  fact,  everything  goes  to  rack 
and  ruin  about  him.  Instead  of  perform- 
ing his  part  in  sustaining  the  great  fabric 
of  society,  as  for  as  his  influence  extends, 
there  is  one  vast  dilapidation.  He  may 
be  said  to  crumble  and  crash  in  every  di- 
rection. Nobody  can  say  where  the  money 
is  gone.  It  has  not  benefited  friends, 
assisted  dependants,  built  churches,  fer- 
tilised the  soil,  ornamented  the  country, 
delighted  the  town,  or  done  anything 
that  a  man  can  lay  his  hand  upon.  It 
has  all  been  dribbled  and  fribbled  away 
on  hollow  pretences  and  petty  occasions, 
without  either  system  or  object;  it  has 
won  neither  gratitude,  nor  admiration, 
nor  respect. 

LAUGHTSR. 

Laughter  is  not  altogether  a  foolish 
thing.  Sometimes  there  is  even  wisdom 
in  it.  Solomon  himself  admits  *  there  is 
a  time  to  laugh,'  as  well  as  a  time  to 
mourn.  Man  only  laughs ;  man,  the  high- 
est organised  being;  and  hence  the  defi- 
nition that  has  been  proposed  of  *  Man, 
a  laughing  animal.'  Certainly,  it  defines 
him  as  well  as  a  *  cooking  animal,'  a 
*  tool-making  animal,'  a  *  money-making 
animal,'  a  Apolitical  animal,'  or  such-like. 
Laughter  very  often  shows  the  bright 
side  of  a  man.  It  brings  out  his  happier 
nature,  and  shows  of  what  sort  of  stuff 
he  is  really  made.  Somehow  we  feel  as  if 
we  never  thoroughly  know  a  man  until 
we  hear  him  laugh.  We  do  not  feel  *at 
home'  with  him  till  then.  We  do  not 
mean  a  mere  snigger,  but  a  good,  round, 
hearty  laugh.  The  solemn,  sober  visage, 
like  a  Sunday's  dress,  tells  nothing  of  the 
real  man.  He  may  be  very  silly,  or  very 
profound;  very  cross,  or  very  jolly.  Let 
us  hear  him  laugh,  and  we  can  decipher 
him  at  once,  and  tell  how  his  heart  beats. 
We  are  disposed  to  suspect  the  man  who 


never  laughs.  At  all  events^  there  is  a 
repulsion  about  him  which  we  cannot  get 
over.  Lavater  says,  *Shun  that  man 
who  never  laughs,  who  dislikes  music,  or 
the  glad  face  of  a  child.'  This  is  what 
everybody  feels,  and  none  more  than  chil- 
dren, who  are  quick  at  reading  characters; 
and  their  strong  instinct  la^y  deoaves 
them. 

MAirilERB. 

The  custom-house  officers  of  every  na- 
tion I  have  yet  travelled  throng  have  a 
different  manner  of  examining  your  lug- 
gage. Tour  crusty  phlegmatic  English- 
man turns  over  esAi  article  separmtdj, 
but  carefully;  your  stupid  Belgian  nuo- 
mages  your  trunk  as  if  he  were  tiyiog  to 
catdi  a  lizard;  your  courteous  Frenchman 
either  lightly  and  gracefully  turns  up  your 
fine  linen,  as  though  he  were  making  s 
lobster  salad,  or,  much  more  frequentlj, 
if  you  tell  him  you  have  nothing  t»  de- 
clare, and  are  polite  to  him,  just  peeps 
into  one  comer  of  your  portmanteau,  aod 
says,  *(rest  auez!  Tour  sententioiu 
German  ponders  deeply  over  your  trunk, 
pokes  his  &t  forefinger  into  the  bosom 
of  your  dress-shirts,  and  motions  you  to 
shut  it  again.  But  none  of  these  pecu- 
liarities had  the  RussiansL  They  bad  a 
way  of  their  own.  They  twisted,  they 
tousted,  they  turned  over,  they  held  writ- 
ing-cases open,  bottom  upws^  aod 
shook  out  the  mannscript  contents  like 
snow-flakes;  they  held  upooata  and  shirts, 
and  examined  them  like  pawnbrokers; 
they  fingered  ladies'  dresses  like  Jew 
clothesmen;  they  punched  hats,  and  look- 
ed into  their  linings;  passed  Cashmere 
shawls  from  one  to  the  other  for  inspec- 
tion; opened  letters,  and  tried  to  read 
their  contents  (upside  down);  drew  silk 
stockings  over  their  arms;  held  boots  by 
the  toes,  and  shook  them;  opened  bottles, 
and  closed  them  again  with  wrong  corks; 
left  the  impress  of  their  dirty  bands  upon 
clean  linen  and  virgin  writing-papers; 
crammed  ladies'  under-garments  into 
gentlemen's  carpet-bags;  forced  a  boot- 
jack into  the  little  French  actress's  reti- 
cule; dropped  things  under-foot,  trod  on 
them,  tore  them,  and  laughed ;  spilled  eaa- 
de-Cologne,  gr^iaed  silk  with  pomatam, 
forced  hinges,  sprained  locks,  ruined 
springs,  broke  dgars,  rumpled  muslin, 
and  raised  a  doud  of  puff-powder  and 
dentifrice. 


TITAN. 


THE    MILWALL    TITAN. 


When  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  consulted  a  regularly  bred  en- 
gineer about  the  practicability  of  the 
upstart  Brindle/s  plan  for  the  famous 
BiidgewaterCanaL  the  regularly  bred 
engineer  replied,  that  *he  had  heard 
of  castles  in  the  air,  but  he  had  never 
seen  any  built  :*  and  so  the  regularly 
bred  shipbuilders,  if  they  hm  been 
consulted  about  the  great  ship  at  Mil- 
wall,  would  probably  have  said  that 
'they  believed  in  Koah's  ark,  but 
thought  it  impossible  in  the  present 
day.*  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
pHoeition  and  sneers  of  regumr  profes- 
sionals, Brindley*s  castle  in  tne  air 
was  built,  and  Mr  BruneFs  impious 
attempt  to  rival  Noah's  ark  has  suc- 
ceedeo.  It  is  curious  that  nearly 
all  the  greatest  engineers  and  inven- 
tors of  modem  times  have  never  been 
regularly  brought  up  to  their  calling 
Smeaton,  who  commenced  as  an  archi- 
tect, finished  as  an  engineer;  Telford 
commenced  life  as  a  builder  of  dry 
dykes,  and  taught  himself  how  to 
build  bridges  and  make  canals;  James 
Watt  was  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker  before  he  became  a  machinist; 
Robert  Stephenson  was  a  common 
smith;  Paxton,  a  gardener,  now  an 
ardiitect;  and  so  among  the  ship- 
buildera,  Sir  William  Symonds  was  an 
officer  in  the  (queen's  navy;  and  Brunei 
hasbeen,andis,an^gineer.  Amongst 
all  these,  there  isnot  one  that  was  regu- 
lariy  educated  to  his  ultimate  destiny. 

Steam,  which  owed  its  first  step 
to  Newcomen,  a  village  blacksmiw, 
its  second  to  Smeaton,  the  architect 
another  to  Watt,  the  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  and  yet  another 
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to  Stephenson,  the  coUieiy  smith,  now 
is  indebted  for  its  last,  not  to  a  ship- 
builder or  engine-maker,  but  to  a 
civil  engineer.  Ocean  steam-naviga- 
tion seems  to  be  indebted  for  every- 
thing to  Brunei:  he  was  the  architect 
of  the  Great  Western,  the  first  steamer 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic;  also  of  the 
Great  Britain,  the  first  steamer  in  which 
the  screw  proved  its  pre-eminence  over 
the  paddle,  and  in  which  iron  showed 
itself  preferable  to  wood;  and  now  he 
completes  his  work  by  building  a  ves- 
sel capable  of  performing  the  circuit 
of  the  earth  by  means  of  steam. 

The  Great  W  estem  had,  indeed,  two 
predecessors  claiming  the  honour  of 
oeing  the  first  s^-going  steamers — 
namely,  the  American  sMp  Savannah, 
and  the  British  ship  Enterprise,  built 
for  India  in  August,  1825.  But  the 
story  of  the  Savannah  having  crossed 
the  Atlantic  under  steam  m  1819, 
though  told  and  re-told  by  Brother 
Jonathan  with  the  most  circumstan- 
tial details,  is  compelled  by  stem  evi- 
dence to  yield  to  be  included  among 
the  other  myths  connected  with  steam- 
navigation  in  America. 

The  Enterprise  was  built  to  win  a 
prize  ofifered  by  the  India  merchants 
of  a  lac  of  mpees  to  the  vessel  that 
should  perform  the  first  steam-voyage 
out  ana  home,  averaging  seventy  days 
either  way.  This  vessel,  after  several 
postponements,  finallv  started  from 
Fahnouth  on  the  16th  August,  1626. 
Only  one  dep6t  of  coal  had  been  pro- 
vided, contiurv  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  captain,  who  had  urgedthe  adop- 
tion or  at  least  three  (at  the  Cape  de 
Verde,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
2b 
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the  Manritins).  In  order  to  make  her 
coal  last  to  the  Cape,  she  was  loaded 
with  as  much  coal  as  she  could  cany, 
bags  of  coal  being  even  stowed  over 
her  boiler,  which  nearly  caused  her 
loss  by  fire.  She  was  also  furnished 
with  iron  boxes  full  of  coal  as  ballast, 
these  being  intended  to  be  filled  with 
water  when  the  coal  was  exhausted. 
The  apertures  of  these  being  extremely 
small,  rendered  the  labour  of  shipping 
the  coal  extremely  heavy,  ana  the 
men  actually  fainted  in  extracting  it 
from  some  of  the  tanks  near  the  flue. 
The  captain  was  finally  obliged  to 
make  St  Thomas,  to  shift  coal,  clean 
boilers,  and  to  water.  After  remaining 
there  three  days,  he  proceeded  to  Table 
Bay  under  canvasi  Havinc  coaled 
there,  he  proceeded,  and  reached  Cal- 
cutta (where  he  had  been  anxiously 
expNdcted)  on  the  8th  December.  The 
period  or  the  voyage,  including  the  de- 
tentions, had  been  114  days,  of  which 
63  were  under  steam  and  40  under 
saiL  The  result  of  this  exneriment 
greatly  disappointed  the  puolic  and 
the  shareholaers,  for  it  appeared  im- 
possible for  the  Enterprise  to  do  the 
voyage  under  85  days.  As  a  specula- 
tion die  had  failed,  as  she  took  veiy 
few  passengers,  and  the  inconvenience 
thev  suffered  from  coal  dust  and  heat 
anci  tiie  length  of  tlie  voyage,  rendered 
it  very  unlikely  that  she  would  com- 
mand passengers  for  the  homeward 
voyage.  Thus  the  first  attempt  at 
ocean-steaming  was  a  failure.  For- 
tunately in  this  case  the  government 
had  learned  to  appreciate  the  aid  of 
steam  in  militarv  purposes,  and  bought 
the  Enterprise  for  £40,000,  so  that  the 
speculators  lost  only  £3000. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Enterprise, 
an  attempt  at  long  voyages  by  steam- 
navigation  had  fuled,  but  by  the  pre- 
sence of  this  ship  in  Lidia  the  militarv 
importance  of  steam  was  established. 
This  fact  soon  began  to  have  an  influ- 
ence in  the  construction  of  vessels  in 
the  British  navy,  especially  for  the 
Indian  station.  Another  idea  in  con- 
nection with  ocean  steam-navigation 
was  the  first  (an  unsuccessful)  attempt 
to  establish  tne  overland  route.  The 
projectors  of  this  latter  plan,  taking 
warning  from  the  disagreeables  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Enterprise,  made  use  of 
a  tug,  instead  of  a  vessel  carrying  her 
own  engines.  Theship  that  was  tugged. 


however,  acted  as  a  tender  to  the  tug, 
carrying  her  coals  for  her,  herself  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  room  for 
car^o  and  passengers.  The  first  trip 
with  this  tug  (the  Emulous)  and  its 
tender  proved  that  the  whole  thing 
must  of^necessity  be  a  failure. 

Yet  this  attempt  of  the  Emulous 
was  the  precursor  of  the  overland 
route  to  India.  That  mode  of  reach- 
ing India  havii^  been  proved,  by  the 
indefati^ble  Lieutenant  Wa^om,  to 
be  pos^le  in  less  than  two  months 
even  bv  sailing-vessels,  and  some  yean 
after  tne  attempt  of  tne  Emulous,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
was  established.  The  ships  of  this 
company  are  able  to  coal  at  two  pointa 
at  least  in  going  (as  well  as  at  Alex- 
andria)—namely,  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta — and  consequently,  without  us- 
ingvery  laige  vessels,  are  able  to  carry 
simScient  coal  for  the  voyage  from 
station  to  station.  The  passengers 
having  crossed  the  desert  to  Suez,  are 
met  by  a  vessel  from  India;  here  wujk 
coaling  stations  are  found  at  Aden, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  also  at  the  Mauritius,  half-way  be- 
tween Aden  and  India.  This  route, 
though  so  successful  in  speed,  is  of 
necessity  expensive,  as  very  Uttle 
cargo  beyond  treasure  and  goods  of 
great  value  in  a  small  compass  can  be 
carried;  and  on  account  of  the  great 
value  coals  acquire  before  thev  readi 
Aden  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  fares  for  passengers  were  and  still 
are  enormously  high.  Yet  the  Orien- 
tal and  Peninsular  Company  has  be^ 
a  successftd  company,  and  from  year 
to  year  has  built  laiger,  swifter,  and 
more  comfortable  steamers.  They 
were  in  modem  times  the  buildets  oi 
the  Himalaya,  which  was  sold  to  go- 
vernment durinff  the  Russian  wur,  vod 
which  didsomuch  service  asatran^^ort; 
this,  indeed,  was  more  thiui  twenty 
years  after  their  establishment,  but 
it  shows  the  eneigy  of  tills  company 
that  they  now  possess  some  of  the 
largest,  and  have  at  one  time  owned 
the  very  laigest  steamer  in  the  workL 

UndoubtMly  it  was  greatly  owin£ 
to  the  success  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  that  steam-naviga- 
tion has  reached  its  present  wondrous 
development.  When  men  could  readi 
India  in  six  weeks,  they  natundly  be- 
gan to  grumble  at  being  nearly  a  month 
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in  attaining  New  York  fix)m  Liverpool, 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  distance.  Con- 
sequently the  feat  of  reaching  New  York 
by  steam  became  a  fayourite  enterprise 
among  *men  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
shipa  It  was  discussed  by  sailors  over 
their  grog,  and  by  philosophers  over 
their  wine  or  tea,  and  by  both  pro- 
nounced to  be  impossible,  nay,  ridicu- 
lous, in  short,  an  insane  project  There 
was  one  man,  however,  who  was  neither 
asailornora  philosopher,  butamixture 
of  both,  that  thought  differently.  K 
he  was  not  a  book-worm  mathema- 
tician, he  had  extensively  applied  the 
principles  of  science  in  practice;  if  he 
had  not  been  much  on  the  water,  he 
had  been  a  good  deal  under  it,  for  he 
had  helped  his  father  to  build  the 
Thames  Tunnel  \  in  that  situation  he 
had  learned  the  perseverance  of  the 
seaman  without  his  prejudice.  Isam- 
bart  Brunei  proposed  to  steam  across 
the  Atlantic  *  Why  notf— 'Because 
youll  run  out  of  coal,  as  between  Eng- 
l^id  and  New  York  you  cannot  esta- 
blish a  coaling  station  without  quitting 
your  course.*—'  But  suppose  I  do  not 
Inquire  a  coaling  station?' — 'Ay!' — 
'  Why,  by  buildii^  a  ship  laree  enough 
to  carry  her  own  coak'—  Oh!  on! 
quite  impossible;  youll  require  a  ship, 
sir,  at  least  of  1900  or  1400  tons,  ana 
236  feet  long.*— 'Yes,  that's  about  it* 
— 'Indeed,  why  that's  laiger  than  the 
lai^gest  man-of-war  ever  built;  she 
won't  float— she  won't  launch— she'll 
break  her  back  between  the  waves. 
Then  look  at  the  weight  of  the  endues 
you'll  require;  why,  sir.  theyll  go 
through  her  bottom. — '  On,  sir,  we  can 
avoid  all  these  thinjjs.'— 'Canyoul' 
— 'Yes;  at  least  we  intend  to  try.'— 
'Madness!*  (ihdt  conservative  seaman.) 
Such  is  the  kind  of  conversation  that 
may  be  supposed  by  analogy  to  have 
talcen  place  many  a  time  with  Brunei 
concerning  the  Great  Western,  for  the 
same  cla^  of  arguments  have  been 
produced  by  the  never-dying  old  school, 
ever  since  man  was  permitted  to  exer- 
dse  ingenuity. 

Brunei  not  only  did  try,  but  per- 
suaded several  persons  witn  purses  to 
aid  in  trying,  and  in  1836  the  company 
was  formed,  and  commenced  their  ope- 
rations by  building  the  Great  Western. 
She  was  consider^  a  marvel  of  size  at 
the  time,  and  made  almost  as  much 
sensation  as  ti^e  Leviathan  of  to-day; 


and  the  same  wise  prophecies  were 
made  about  her  as  are  now  made  about 
her  ffreat  successor;  such  as,  she  'was 
too  big  to  swim,*  that  '  she  would  be 
doubl^  up  *  as  she  rested  on  the  crests 
of  the  waves,  &c.  We  all  know  how 
those  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  Every 
coasting- skipper  thought  himself  a 
better  judge  of  the  question  than  the 
distinguished  projector  himself;  just 
as  every  clown  who  keeps  a  donkey 
thinks  himself  a  judge  of  a  racer.  The 
eproectations  of  this  company  were  con- 
sidered very  extravagant  at  that  time, 
but  would  be  considered  singularly  mo- 
dest now:  they  expected  to  make  the 
outward  voyage  in  twenty,  and  the 
home  voyage  in  thirteen  days.  They 
succeeded  in  making  the  first  voyage  in 
14|  days.  So  successful  was  this  ves- 
sel, that,  between  1838  and  1844,  she 
made  in  all  84  voyages,  her  loneest 
being  15,  her  avera^  13},  and  ner 
shortest  12^  days.  This  vessel,  thought 
to  be  so  enormous,  that,  on  her  arrival, 
all  New  York  turned  out  to  see  her, 
was  only  1350  tons,  and  236  feet  long; 
or  about  one-third  in  len^h  of  the 
Leviathan,  and  one-ninth  m  tonnage. 
She  carried  600  tons  of  coals,  consum- 
ingabout  30  tons  in  the  24  hours. 

With  the  success  of  the  Great  West- 
em  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  ocean 
steam-navieation  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  for  that  could  scarcely  be 
called  <^m-navigation  that  required 
the  aid  of  sailing-vessels  to  coal  the 
swifter  ships.  The  example  of  the 
Great  Western  was  soon  followed;  and 
it  having  been  proved  that  a  ship 
large  enough  to  carry  its  own  coals  for 
300O  miles,  not  only  would  swim  and 
not  break  ner  back,  but  perform  rapid 
voyages,  English  enterprise  and  specu- 
lation imme^tely  took  the  direction 
of  ocean  steamers.  In  1842  was  started 
the  West  India  Mail  Company,  the 
owners  of  the  unfortunate  Amazon, 
and  also  of  the  largest  paddle-wheel 
iron  steamer  existing,  the  Atrato,  of 
3500  tons,  nearly  double  the  tonnage 
of  that  pioneer,  the  Great  Western. 
Two  years  previously,  in  1840,  the 
Cunard  Mau  Company  established  a 
line  of  steamers  to  run  oetween  liver- 
pool  and  Halifax,  and  subsequently  to 
New  York.  They  have  'since  had  a 
rival  in  the  American  line  of  Collins; 
so  that  the  Atluitic  has  been  for  the 
last  few  years  a  steam  race-course,  on 
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which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a 
neck-and-neck  race  has  been  run.  For 
some  years  the  question  of  ocean 
steam-navigation  seemed  to  stand  still : 
the  companies,  indeed,  built  larger  and 
larger  vessels  each  year,  but  the  limits 
of  enterprise  seemed  to  be  attained. 
We  must,  however,  remember  that, 
for  the  ten  years  after  the  starting  of 
the  Cunard  hne,  both  enterprise  and 
capital  were  mainly  directed  to  the 
rival  speculation  on  shore;  that  is  to 
say.  railroads. 

During  the  next  few  years  were 
rising  to  perfection  three  inventions 
destined  to  make  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  history  of  steam-naviga- 
tion—the construction  of  iron  ships, 
the  wave-line  principle,  and  the  screw- 
propeller.  We  do  not  know  the  date 
of  the  construction  of  the  first  iron 
vessel,  save  that  it  must  be  of  modem 
times,  and  dependent  on  many  other 
inventions.  Of  course  it  has  been  long 
known  that  ships  do  not  depend  for 
their  floating  power  on  the  lightness 
of  wood,  the  ancient  material,  but  on 
the  hydraulic  principle,  that  if  a  body 
c^Mplaces,  when  put  into  water,  a 
weight  of  fluid  greater  than  its  own, 
it  will  float,  and  rise  in  the  water,  until 
the  amount  of  water  displaced  is  eqiuzl 
to  the  weight  of  the  body  or  vessel 
It  is  clear  that,  on  this  principle,  all 
cellular  bodies,  or  bodies  with  imper- 
vious v^etable  cells,  such  as  wood, 
pith,  and  cork,  will  of  necessity  float. 
In  a  similar  manner,  if  a  heavy  sub- 
stance be  so  moulded  or  hollowed  as 
to  displace,  when  partly  immersed  in 
water,  a  weight  of  water  e<^ual  to  its 
owil,  it  will  float  A  ship  is  such  a 
hollow  substance,  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  material  it  is  constructed 
of  is  of  no  importance.  But  before 
building  an  iron  ship  much  had  to  be 
done.  Iron  bars  of  an  extraordinarv 
length  and  strength  had  to  be  rolled, 
iron  plates  of  a  size  larger  than  any 
previously  known  had  to  be  made: 
these  plates  had  to  be  bent  by  ma- 
chinery to  the  required  form;  for 
thou^  the  hammer  might  do  it, 
the  expense  and  labour  would  be 
enormous.  All  these  things  required 
improved  or  new  machinery— not  that 
we  mean  that  all  such  machines  were 
expressly  improved  or  invented  for  the 
first  iron  vessel;  yet,  until  these  ma- 
chines had  attaint  their  perfection  for 


other  more  direct  purposes,  the  iron 
ship  was  not  a  possi  oility.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  trade  of  iron  shipbuild- 
ing is  so  extensive,  that  tools  and  mar 
chmes  are  daily  invented  for  this  craft 
alone.  The  iron  ship,  after  having  been 
constructed,  had  yet  to  prove  herself; 
the  seaman  was  prejudiced  against  her, 
and  urged,  not  unnaturally,  that,  if 
she  sprang  a  leak,  there  was  no  imme- 
diate means  of  rei^tir.  Of  coarse  all 
those  interested  in  wooden  vessels 
were  the  first  to  ciy  aloud;  the  ship- 
wrights, caulkers,  and  copperers,  whose 
traae  was  threatened,  naturally  scan- 
dalised the  new  invention.  The  trial 
of  this  invention  came  to  the  test  in 
the  case  of  the  Great  Britain,  the 
largest  vessel  in  the  world  of  her  time, 
buut  by  Brunei  at  Bristol:  and,  until 
the  launching  of  the  Leviatnan(thoadi 
no  longer  the  largest),  the  finest  moSd 
afloat  This  vessel,  almost  in  her  first 
voyage  out  of  Liverpool,  was  careleaBlT 
grounded  in  Dundrum  Bay,  Irelaao. 
There  she  lay  a  whole  winter,  in  a 
situation  that  would  have  been  fisttal 
to  the  strongest  ship  of  the  line.  The 
reputation  establisned  for  iron  ships 
by  the  Great  Britain  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  manner  in  which  the  ship 
Tyne  has  ridden  out  several  storms. 
Iron  ships  are,  in  fact,  more  strongly 
bolted  than  any  wooden  ship  can  be; 
they  actually  weigh  less  in  dead  weight 
than  a  wooden  smp  of  the  same  ton- 
nage, and  are  therefore  more  buoyant 
-Finally,  they  are  much  cheaper  ves- 
sels than  those  of  wood.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  wooden  ships  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  wholly  discontinued  for 
commercial  vessels.  They  will  still  be 
retained  for  vessels  of  war,  as  it  is  found 
that  iron  ships  will  not  stand  shot 

During  the  same  period  was  gradu- 
ally being  perfected  the  wave-line  prin- 
ciple; that  is,  a  new  principle  <m  whidi 
to  shape  the  bow  of  a  vesseL  The  old 
forms  of  ship-bows,  though  modified 
by  practice,  seems  to  have  been  oo- 
piea  either  from  the  breast  of  a  dud: 
or  the  head  of  a  fish.  The  former  has 
been  much  adopted  in  Dutch  yessels, 
and  in  merchantmen,  where  capadly 
was  preferred  to  speed.  The  latter 
has  been  used  in  swifter  vessels.  Bo^ 
models  were,  indeed,  inapplicable  to 
the  purpose,  as  the  duck  is  intoided 
to  float  steadily  on  the  stream  rather 
than  to  swim,  and  the  fish  is  immersed. 
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the  conditions  of  both  being  different 
from  that  of  a  ship.  Popular  as  the 
old  models  were,  there  was  one  practi- 
cal shipbuilder,  Mr  Scott  Russell,  who 
thought  both  to  be  wrong. 

The  bow  is  intended  so  to  separate 
the  waters  in  front  of  the  ship,  as  to 
make  sufficient  room  fqr  the  body  of 
the  vessel  to  pass.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  ship's  head  must  be  of  such  a  form 
as  to  throw  the  water  away  from  the 
ship's  sides  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship's  motion.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  a  ship's  bow  is  as 
nearly  souare,  for  example,  as  that  of 
a  Dutch  n(^,  it  will  be  able  to  give  very 
little  lateral  motion  to  the  water,  and 
that  consequently,  the  water  against 
■which  the  front  of  the  ship  presses,  not 
bein^  divided,  becomes  heaped  up  be- 
fore it  This  retards  it  in  two  ways: 
force  is  expended  in  overcoming  the 
retarding  power  of  the  piled-up  water, 
and  also  the  head  of  the  ship  being 
thrown  up  higher  than  the  stem,  the 
keel  ceases  to  be  level,  and  a  larcer 
surface  of  resistance  is  presented  to  tne 
wave.  Again,  if  the  vessel's  head  is 
sharp  enough  to  divide  the  wave  with- 
out heaping  it  up,  but  convex  in  form, 
there  is  still  a  waste  of  power;  for, 
from  the  convex  form  of  tjie  bow,  a 
greater  lateral  motion  is  given  to  the 
water  than  is  sufficient  simply  to  make 
room  for  the  ship  at  her  broadest  part. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  propelling  power 
must  be  wasted  in  creating  this  addi- 
tional motion.  The  problem  solved  in 
the  *  wave-line'  is  the  finding  of  such 
a  form  for  the  bow  as  shall  just  make 
room  for  the  vessel,  and  no  more, 
without  heaping  up  the  water  in  front, 
or  wasting  power  in  dividing  the  water. 
By  hard  reasoning,  and  more  than 
20,000  experiments,  Mr  Scott  Russell 
discoverea  this  necessaiy  curve. 

In  the  *  wave-line,'  the  bow,  instead 
of  being  entirely  convex,  is  concave 
from  the  head,  and  then  gradually 
changes  into  convex  near  the  swell  of 
the  vessel  A  horizontal  section  of  the 
bow  would  be  like  two  of  Hogarth's 
lines  of  beauty  joined  together,  so  as 
to  make  a  sharp  angle,  which  would 
be  the  ship's  cutwater,  their  coun- 
terbends  forming  the  thickest  part  of 
the  ship's  bow.  Mr  Scott  Kussell 
made  a  vessel  on  this  principle,  called 
the  Wave,  of  about  seven  and  a-half 


tons  burden,  and  seventy  feet  long. 
Vessels  built  on  the  finest  French  lines 
reduced  the  resistance  to  one-fifth  of 
that  which  the  resistance  would  be  if 
the  head  of  the  vessel  were  perfectly 
square;  it  was  found  that  the  Wave 
reduced  it  to  one-twelfth.  Successful 
as  this  was,  the  wave-principle  might 
still  have  remained  obscure  out  for  the 
accident  of  Scott  Russell's  wave-line 
having  assisted  Professors  Lubbock 
and  Whewell  to  overcome  a  difficulty 
in  the  investigation  of  the  tides,  which 
had  hitherto  obstructed  them.  They 
brought  the  despised  speculation  of  the 
then  unknown  shipbuilder  before  the 
British  Association,  at  Dublin,  about 
twenty-two  years  ago.  The  Associa- 
tion found  the  means  of  enabling  the 
inventor  to  prove  the  value  of  his  in- 
vention. One  hundred  and  fifty  models 
of  every  kind  of  ship  that  could  be 
procured  were  made  and  tested  Ten 
more  years  of  experiment  were  added 
to  the  labours  oi  Scott  RusselL  On 
his  principle  he  built  steamers;  and 
their  speed  was  so  superior,  that  their 
lines  were  copied  by  others  in  sailhig- 
vessels,  and  gave  rise  to  the  American 
and  Aoerdeen  cHppers. 

We  now  come  to  the  screw.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  paddle  for  long 
voyages  and  for  war  purposes  had,  at 
the  iSme  of  the  first  great  success  of 
the  screw,  long  been  felt,  and  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Atlantic  steam- 
voyage,  strongly  urged  gainst  its  pro- 
bable success.  The  paddle  contains  so 
many  parts,  that,  in  a  heavy  sea,  some 
are  apt  to  oe  broken;  then  the  high 
paddle-boxes  form  a  purchase  for  the 
wind,  and  cause  the  ship  to  lurch,  so 
that,  in  heavy  weather,  one  paddle  is 
entirely  out  of  the  water,  and  the  other 
so  immersed  as  to  become  waterlogged. 
Again,  there  is  a  permanent  scientific 
defect  in  the  paddle  with  fixed  floats: 
the  float  acts  only  indirect  propulsion 
of  the  vessel  when  it  is,  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  water;  when  inclined 
to  the  water,  its  propelling  power  is 
lost,  in  a  peculiar  proportion^  to  the 
inclination  of  the  float;  it  is  clear 
that  when  it  is  horizontal  it  has  no 
propelling  power  at  alL  Yet,  the  whole 
time  the  float  is  immersed,  its  whole 
surface  is  acting  against  the  water, 
and  as  much  force  is  required  to  move 
it  through  the  water  as  if  its  whole 
propelling  power  were  in  operation. 
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To  remedy  this  defect,  paddles  are  bo 
placed  in  the  ship,  that,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  only  one  float  shall  be  full  v 
immersed  at  a  time,  and  a  very  small 
portion  of  two  others.  Yet,  even  with 
this  arrangement,  there  is  a  loss  of 
motive-power.  Again,  the  floats  out 
of  the  water  beat  against  the  air, 
and  force  is  required  to  move  them 
through  the  atmosphere.  Any  one  ac- 
customed to  row  will  at  once  sav, 
*  feather '  your  floats;  and  accordingly 
there  have  been  many  inventions  pa- 
tented, makine  the  floats  moveable,  so 
that  they  shall  enter  the  water  verti- 
cally, and,  when  out  of  it,  meet  the 
air  edgeways.  The  most  successful 
of  these  is  the  *  eccentric  paddle;*  but 
the  great  objection  to  this  invention 
is  the  number  of  moveable  parts,  all 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  iigunousl^  by 
the  sea-water.  K  one  little  bar  gives 
way,  there  is  a  stoppage  of  the  whole. 
The  paddle  is  also  phunly  veiy  much 
exposed  to  shot  in  war-steamers. 

On  these  considerations,  very  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  steam  asj  a 
marine  motive-power,  a  submerged 
propeller  became  a  desideratum,  and 
was  sought  after  by  engineers.  The 
first  idea  that  seems  to  have  presented 
itself  was  the  sails  of  a  winomill:  for 
example,  if  the  head  of  the  miU  were 
floating  in  the  air,  and  the  sails  were 
moved  round  from  the  inside,  we  know 
from  science  that  the  head  of  the  mill 
would  be  propelled  in  the  air.  If, 
then,  for  the  air  we  substitute  the 
water,  and  for  the  head  of  the  miU  a 
ship,  and  for  the  sails  small,  but  simi- 
larly-shaped fans,  at  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  we  have  a  screw-propeller. 
The  fans  need  not  be  so  laige  as  the 
sails  of  the  mill,  as  they  are  intended 
to  work  in  a  denser  medium.  The 
sails  of  a  mill  are  each  a  part  of  a 
spiral  screw.  A  screw-propeller  had 
been  patented  on  this  principle  (but 
with  three  fans  only),  as  early  as  1794, 
by  a  Mr  Littleton.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  preceded  in  1785  by  the 
celebrated  Bramah,  who  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  kind  of  submei^ed  smoke- 
jack  to  move  vessels.  Ships  of  war 
were  successfully  moved,  in  1802,  by  a 
screw  worked  by  manual  labour,  in- 
vented by  Mr  Shorter.  The  first  suc- 
cess was,  however,  attained  in  really 
g repelling  vessels  by  the  well-known 
wedish  inventor  Ericsson,  the  unsuc- 


cessful competitor  of  Stephenson  in 
the  great  locomotive  race.  Ericsson's 
invention  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
a  complete  spiral  screw,  like  a  slip  of 
paper  wrapped  edgeways  round  a  peo- 
ciL  It  worked  astern  of  the  radder. 
His  first  expneriments  in  London  were 
made  in  a  circular  bath,  with  a  boat 
not  two  feet  long.  With  this  litde 
craft  he  attained  a  speed  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  His  next  attempt  was  with 
a  vessel  about  forty  feet  long,  to  which 
were  attached  two  propeuerB,  each 
rather  more  than  five  feet  in  diamet^. 
With  this  vessel  he  was  enabled  to 
tow  brigs  of  150  tons  burden  at  tiie 
rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  This  in- 
vention was  exhibited  to  the  Admi- 
ralty; the  Admiralty  barge,  with  some 
of  the  lords  of  that  department,  and 
several  eminent  engineers,  being  towed 
down  the  river  at  tne  rate  of  t^  miles 
an  hour.  The  engineers,  and  conee- 
q uently  the  Admiralty,  being  doubtful, 
tne  question  seems  to  have  been  set- 
tle by  Sir  William  Symonds,  who  re- 
marked, that  *even  if  the  propdler 
had  the  power  of  propelling  the  vee- 
sel,  it  would  be  found  altogether  use- 
less in  practice,  because  the  powo" 
beinff  applied  at  the  stem,  it  would 
be  aDsolutely  impossible  to  make  the 
vessel  steer.'  Sir  William  was  nearly 
right  as  t6  Ericsson's  first  propeller, 
though  that  remark  does  not  i^ly  to 
the  modem  screw:  the  present  inven- 
tion, in  fact,  aids  the  steering. 

Ericsson's  propeller  was  an  imper- 
fect instrument:  it  was  a  completo 
screw.  Now,  any  one  knows  that  when 
a  screw  is  driven  into  wood,  the  hoA 
part  of  the  thread  obtains  a  purchaXy 
that  is,  presses  a^inst  the  substance 
in  contact  with  it  It  is  the  same 
with  a  screw  working  through  water, 
with  this  diflerence,  that  the  water 
being  fluid,  when  the  back  side  of  the 
spiral,  or  screw,  presses  against  the 
medium,  it  not  only  advances  the 
screw,  but  by  the  same  pressure  sets 
the  water  in  motion  in  a  backward 
direction.  Thus  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent from  the  forward  towards  the 
hindermost  parts  of  the  sctcw— and 
impinginff  on  the  front  surface  of  ^ 
thread  of  the  latter.  This  stream  not 
only  neutralises  the  effect  of  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  screw,  but  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  forward  F|wt 
also.    Even  when  the  screw  consists 
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of  (ml  J  one  tuniy  a  part  of  this  siream 
meets  the  hinder  part  of  the  screw. 
This  defect,  and  its  cause,  was  dis- 
ooyered  by  an  accident  Mij  Pettit 
Smith,  an  English  inventor,  had  been 
Ions  eneiffed  in  trying  to  find  a  better 
mode  <n  mdn^  the  serow— his  plaa 
was  to  place  it  in  the  dead  wooo,  in 
frimt  of  the  rudder,  where  it  now  is 
usually  placed.  In  order  to  place  it 
there,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  it  down 
tintil  only  two  turns  were  left.  This 
was  fixed  in  a  vessel  call^  the  Ardii- 
medes,  and  on  the  day  of  public  trial, 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  the  screw  was 
broken,  so  tiiat  one  tunL  or  probaUv 
less  than  one  turn,  only  renudned. 
The  inventor  was  in  despair,  but  was 
determined  to  make  the  experiment 
wiUi  the  damaged  screw,  as  it  had 
been  very  pubhclv  advertised  To 
his  great  astonishment,  the  screw 
acted  better  than  ever,  and  all  in 
consequence  of  the  accident  The 
reason  b^;an  then  to  be  perceived, 
and  experiments  were  made  of  cutting 
the  screw  still  smaUer,  and,  of  course, 
as  they  ^t  rid  more  and  more  of  the 
retardation  produced  by  the  back 
stream  we  have  mentioned,  the  screw 
acted  better  and  better,  until  at  last  a 
mere  fan  was  left  In  thus  cutting  away 
the  screw,  there  was  a  loss  of  purdiase 
OB  the  water,  but  this  was  remedied 
by  having  fixed  opposite,  on  the  same 
boss,  another  fan,  in  fact  a  part  of 
another  but  similar  spiral  In  the 
Leviathan  it  is  proposed  to  have  four 
such  fans. 

Ericsson  subsequently  brought  out 
a  propeller,  consisting  of  four  fans 
surrounded  by  a  broad  flat  metal  ring. 
On  the  outer  rim  of  this  ring  were 
placed  other  fans.  This  last  propeller 
became  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  Westminster,  at 
which  we  were  present;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  sdentific  witnesses  gave 
the  explanation  to  the  jury  which  we 
have  outlined  above.  The  superior 
merit  of  the  screw  was  not  fully  tested 
until  the  building  of  the  Great  Britain, 
by  Brunei  in  Bristol  The  screw  at 
that  time  nad  been  perifected  under  the 
Screw  Propeller  Company,  who  spent 
£50,000  in  experiments.  The  Great 
Britain  commenced  her  career  on  26th 
Jul^,  1845.  After  various  delays  and 
accidents,  in  which  her  strengw  was 
severely  tried,  and  after  mal^^lg  some 


most  splendid  voyages  ^  America, 
she  was  placed  upon  the  Australian 
line,  and  here,  immediately,  her  suc^ 
cess  became  doubtful  For  this  voy- 
age she  was  not  able  to  carry  her  own 
coals,  and  the  princij^e  on  which  At- 
lantic steam  navigaticm  had  succeeded, 
not  being  appliS  to  the  Australian 
route,  the  steamer  found  a  rival  in  the 
clipper.  In  order  that  steam  should 
succeed  as  a  power  for  so  long  a  voyage 
as  that  to  Australia,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  ship  should  be  built  of  such  a 
size  as  to  carry  coals  for  a  voyage  of 
23^000  milea  Hence  the  Leviathan, 
^fore  saving  anything  more  about 
the  *  great  ship/  we  will  mention,  that 
qfUr  she  was  commenced,  but  brfare 
she  was  launched  and  fitted  for  sea,  a 
most  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  Australia  upon  another  plan. 
We  have  said  that  the  Great  Bntain 
had  not  excelled  the  dippers  in  the 
speed  of  her  long  voya^  and  although 
sne  was  a  popular  ship,  her  expenses 
were  great,  and  her  rates  high.  Yet, 
in  one  respect,  she  excelled  the  dip- 
pers: her  voyages  were  more  certain. 
Most  persons  now  know  that  there 
are  peculiar  constant  winds  north  and 
soutn  of  the  equator,  called  the  *  trade 
winds.'  The  trade  winds  north  of  the 
equator  carry  a  ship  from  Liverpool 
dose  on  to  the  ftrarils,  when  she  wears, 
and,  directing  her  head  towards  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  south  trade  wind,  endea- 
vours to  reach  that  point  This  course 
is  always  more  or  less  successful,  but 
between  the  two  'trades,*  and  on  the 
line  of  the  equator,  there  is  a  broad 
belt  of  cahns,  or  light  winds,  varying 
in  width  from  3  to  7  degrees,  accord 
ing  to  the  season.  It  is  across  this 
region  of  stillness  that  the  sailing 
vessel  has  to  expect  her  longest  de- 
lays. If  she  has  by  storms  been  driven 
out  of  her  course,  and  sets  too  near 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  danger  of  her 
being  becalmed  for  a  long  time  be- 
comes extreme.  To  overcome  this,  a 
new  plan  was  tried  in  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Charter.  This  was  a  dipper 
ship  of  the  first  class,  and  was  fitted 
witn  an  'auxiliary  engine  and  screw,' 
intended  to  be  used  only  in  calms, 
light  baffling  winds,  or  against  directly 
contrary  winds.  Ilie  engines  were  of 
low  |)ower,  and  the  acrew  so  arranc^ed 
that  it  could  be  ungeared,  and  hauled 
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up  when  npt  recjtiired.  The  Koyal 
Ckarter,  under  this  scheme,  has  made 
the  shortest  voyage  of  any  rival  to 
Australia  and  Wck.  On  her  first 
voyage  (the  quickest  passage  then  on 
recora),  she  was  under  steam  only  thir- 
teen days,  yet  it  was  that  small  aid 
that  enabled  her  to  beat  her  rivals. 
Had  this  system  been  adopted  earlier, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Levia- 
than would  never  have  been  built 

The  Koyal  Charter  not  existing, 
and  the  clippers  having  superseded 
steam,  it  nught  have  been  thought 
that  steam  voyages  to  the  antipodes 
would  be  abandoned;  but  yet  it  was 
evident  that  steamers  had  the  palm 
of  victory  so  far  as  speed  was  con- 
cerned, but  they  had  lost  money;  the 
fastest,  in  one  voyage,  with  a  full 
complement  of  passengers,  and  a  full 
cargo,  had  lost;£l,000,  and  others  from 
;£lO,000  to  ;£12,000,  in  a  single  voyage. 
Meantime  it  had  been  found  on  other 
stations,  that  to  make  a  steam  vessel 
pay,  the  tonnage  must  be  nearly  a 
ton  for  each  mile  of  the  intended 
voyage,  and  she  must  carry  her  own 
coals  tor  the  whole  distance.  Now, 
the  distance  from  England  to  Australia 
and  back  is  about  25,000  miles,  and 
Brunei  therefore  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  vessel  from  20,000  to  25,000  tons. 
When  we  remember  that  the  largest 
vessel  afloat  at  the  time  of  this  idea 
was  under  4,000  tons,  its  boldness 
may  be  well  understood;  the  man  who 
suggested  such  a  stride  beyond  all  old 
prejudices  must  have  foreseen  all  the 
dimculties  he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such 
a  ship,  if  she  cotdd  be  built,  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr  Brunei  himself,  in  his 
report  to  the  directors  in  1853. 

^In  avoiding  the  dday  of  coaling 
on  the  voyage,  your  ships  will  also 
eseape  the  great  cost  of  tatdng  coals  at 
a  foreign  stotion.  Coals  obtained  on 
the  Incuan  and  Australian  route  cost 
on  the  average,  including  waste  and 
deterioration,  four  or  five  times  as 
mw^  per  ton  as  in  this  country.  The 
company's  ships  will  not  be  obliged 
to  stop  at  any  place  by  the  way  to 
take  m  coal,  stoppages  for  coal  not 
only  causing  great  delay  by  the  time 
required  for  coaling,  but  compelling 
the  vessels  to  deviate  widely  from  the 
best  route,  in  order  to  touch  at  the 
lieoeasary  coaling  stations.    Existing 


Bteam-ships  have  generally  lost  from 
twelve  to  twenty  days  in  tnis  mann^, 
and  so  extended  the  duration  of  th^ 
voyages  nearly  to  the  time  occapied 
by  fast-sailing  vessels,  thus  incumng 
the  cost  of  steam  without  secuiing  its 
advantages.  But  your  ships  will  take 
their  whole  amount  of  coals  for  the 
voyage  from  near  the  pit's  mouth,  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  for  the  best  qiiality 
12s.  or  14s.  per  ton.  On  the  voya^  of 
existing  steam  vessels  to  Australia  or 
Induk  and  home,  the  consumption 
amoimts  to  from  4000  to  6000  tons:  the 
cost  of  which  would  supply  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  if  taken  on  ooard  at  8(»ne 
port  in  immediate  communicaticm  with 
the  coal-field. 

*  Each  of  the  company's  ships  will 
carry,  besides  their  own  coafs^  up- 
wards of  5000  tons  measurement  of 
merchandise,  and  will  have  800  cabins 
for  passengers  of  the  highest  daas, 
with  ample  space  for  troops  and  lower- 
class  passengers.  These  you  will  not 
only  be  able  to  cany  at  rates  much 
smaller  than  those  by  existing  steam- 
ships, but  with  an  impreSedented 
amount  of  room,  comfort,  and  conve- 
nience. 

'  In  thus  determining  the  size  of  the 
ships,  your  directors  believe  that  they 
are  also  obtaining  the  elements  of  a 
speed  heretofore  unknown,  and  if  here- 
after coals  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  steam  can  be  supplied  from  the 
mines  of  Australia,  the  carrying  capa- 
citv  both  for  carao  and  passengers 
will  be  proportionably  increifiwed  The 
great  lengw  of  these  ships  will  un- 
doubtedly, according  to  all  present  ex- 
perience, enable  them  to  pass  through 
the  water  at  a  velocity  of  at  least 
fifteen  knots  an  hour,  with  a  smaller 
power,  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage, 
than  ordinary  vessels  now  require  to 
make  ten  knots.  Speed  is,  m  £Eu;t, 
another  result  of  great  size.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  tms  speed,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  stoppages,  the 
voyage  between  England  and  India^ 
by  the  Cape,  will  be  reduced  to  thirty 
or  thirty-three  days,  and  between 
England  and  Australia  to  thirty-three 
or  tnir^-six  days.' 

The  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany having  determined  to  build  the 
Leviathan,  and  in  the  yard  of  Mr 
Scott  Russell,  at  Milwall,  that  gentle- 
man designed  her  lineS)  and  Mr  Brunei 
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"was  intrasted  with  her  construction. 
We  shall  now  t^e  up  her  progress, 
step  by  step. 

For  reasons  hereafter  explained,  it 
was  resolved  to  build  her  sideways 
to  the  river,  and  about  300  feet  from 
low-water  mark.  ^  The  leneth  resting 
on  the  yard  was  to  be  680  feet,  and  as 
her  probable  dead  weight,  when  fur- 
nished with  her  engines  on  board, 
would  be  about  12,000  tons,  a  foun- 
dation was  carefully  prepared.  The 
place  chosen  consisted  of  30  feet  depth 
of  river-deposited  mud,  resting  on  a  oed 
of  eraveL  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
a  nrm  platform  for  the  keel,  or  rather 
for  the  lowest  plates,  1400  long  piles 
were  driven  through  the  mud,  hard 
down  on  to  the  gravel  Around  them, 
the  intended  site  of  the  ship,  were 
erected  a  number  of  long  poles,  called 
derricks,  each  100  feet  lone,  and  kept 
in  place  with  strong  tackle.  These 
poles  had  stepping-pieces  nailed  on 
them  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 
They  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  ship,  where  the  bulkheads  were  to 
come,  so  that  there  were  10  pairs  of 
derricks.  Four  square  towers  of  open 
timber  framework,  with  staircases  up 
them,  were  also  built,  two  on  each  side. 

When  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  foundation-plates  of  the 
great  iron  ship  were  laid  on  the  1st 
May,  1854  Tne  keel-plates  were  laid 
flat  along  a  level  platform  prepared 
for  it  out  of  baulks  of  timber  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground;  then  the 
centre  web,  which  answers  a  little  to 
the  keel  of  an  ordinarv  ship,  only  that 
it  is  put  inside  instead  of  outside — so 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  Leviathan 
hajs  no  keel  Then  come  other  plates, 
laid  flat  on  the  top  of  the  centre  web, 
the  three  tether  making  a  figure  like 
the  letter  U  laid  flat  on  its  side  thus, 
U .  The  object  of  this  was,  that  from 
the  lower  plate  the  outer  skin  of  the 
ship  was  to  spring,  and  from  the 
upper  the  inner:  for  the  Leviathan, 
as  nigh  up  as  the  second  deck,  con- 
sists of  two  skins  of  iron  plates,  2  feet 
10  inches  apart,  or  like  one  ship  inside 
another.  Iliis  is  to  admit  the  building 
of  the  ship's  sides  on  the  tubular  prin- 
cij^a    Here  we  must  go  back  a  little. 

When  iron  was  first  applied  to  ship- 
building, nothing  was  changed  except 
t^e  material  Tne  ship  was  still  con- 
stnieted  with  ribs  of  iron  instead  of 


wood,  and  iron  plates  were  riveted 
upon  them,  instead  of  the  old  plank- 
ing; the  works  were  made  lighter  as 
they  approached  the  deck,  and  the 
whole  was  crowned  bv  a  wooden  deck. 
The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
was.  that  the  deck  (which  acts  as  a 
tye-oeam  does  to  a  roof)  had  not  suffi- 
cient power  of  resistance  when  any 
extraordinary  strain  was  put  upon  the 
vessel;  and  if  the  deck  were  broken, 
she  would  collapse  and  sink  at  once, 
as  was  the  ease  with  the  unfortunate 
Birkenhead.  But,  in  a  ship  of  so  great 
dimensions  as  the  Leviathan,  some 
new  principle  of  construction  was  re- 
quired, and  Brunei  determined  to 
adopt  the  tubular  principle  of  the 
Menai  Bridge  invented  lyy  Messrs 
Stephenson  &  Fairbaim.  This  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary strength  it  gives,  depends  upon 
simple  facts  familiar  to  every  one. 

Everybody  knows,  that  if  you  take 
a  piece  of  plank,  half-an-inch  thick 
and  only  a  foot  long,  the  human  hand 
cannot  bend  it,  and  such  a  board, 
placed  between  supports  at  its  ends, 
will  bear  a  very  great  weighty  but  if 
we  take  a  plank  of  the  same  thickness, 
10  or  15  feet  long,  it  wiU  bend  by  its 
own  weight.  But  if  the  long  plank, 
instead  of  being  merely  supported  at 
the  ends,  were  supported  by  traverse 
pieces  of  wood  (equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  the  plank),  we  should  have  a 
firm  floor  that  we  could  walk  on.  One 
plank  of  a  common  floor,  supported  by 
its  joists,  is  just  what  we  mean.  Now, 
if,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the 
earth,  the  traverse  pieces  were  them- 
selves supported  by  a  plank  under 
them,  we  should  have  a  hesm  of  a  very 
light  description,  but  of  great  strength. 
For  still,  as  when  the  earth  was  the 
support,  the  upper  plank  is  divided 
into  parts  of  a  foot  each,  each  resting 
on  a  support  It  is  clear  that  no  one 
of  the  parts  can  bend  unless  the  tra- 
verse pieces  (which  are  supposed  to  be 
firmly  fixed  to  the  planks)  lose  their 
position,  but  these  are  kept  in  their  po- 
sition by  the  tension  of  the  remainder 
of  the  two  beams.  Now,  suppose  the 
planks  were  one  foot  broad,  and  one 
foot  apart,  and  suppose  we  close  up 
the  open  sides  by  nailing  planks  one 
foot  broad,  and  the  same  length  as  the 
others,  along  the  open  sides  of  our 
beam,  we  should  not  only  have  th^ 
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additional  advaiitage  of  the  newplanks 
as  edge-boards,  but  our  beam  would 
in  fact  consist  of  a  number  of  square 
or  rather  cubical  boxes,  and  before  it 
could  give  way,  one  or  more  of  these 
boxes  or  cells  must  be  destroyed.  Now 
we  all  know  how  strong  a  square  box 
(as  it  is  called)  ul  how  independeiit 
its  strength  is  of  tne  thickness  of  the 
boards:  remembering  this,  it  will  be 
easy  to  perceive  how  strong  the  cellu- 
lar beam  we  have  constructed  above 
must  be.  Yet  this  is  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  strength  of  the  Menai 
Tubiflar  Bridge.  This  principle  has 
been  used  throughout  the  Leviathan. 
The  hull  is,  as  we  have  said,  built 
of  two  sldns,  but  these  are  kept  apart 
by  traverse  and  other  irons  standing 
edgeways  between  them,  and  strongly 
riveted  to  both  skins,  so  as  to  divide 
the  space  between  them  into  innume- 
rable watertight  cells.  Now,  however 
strong  this  wall  mav  be  in  itself,  it  was 
necessary  to  strengthen  it  by  some  inte- 
rior resistance,  as  well  as  to  have  some- 
thingtobuildagainst  After,  therefore, 
laying  the  keel  plates,  10  bulkheads  or 
partitions,  the  same  shape  as  a  section 
of  the  intended  ship,  at  the  point  at 
which  each  is  placeo,  were  Duilt  of 
iron  plates,  half-an-inch  thick.  These 
bulkheads  are  stiffened  by  vertical 
iron  webs,  2  feet  9  inches  deep;  that  is, 
by  broad  planks  of  iron,  riveted  edge- 
ways and  vertically  upon  them.  Tne 
ship  is  by  these  iron  partitions  divided 
into  12  watertight  compartments  be- 
low the  lower  deck,  and  nine  above. 
The  second  and  upper  decks  are  also 
cellular  in  construction,  and  are  so 
stiff,  that,  thouffh  nearly  700  feet  lon^L 
they  would  not  bend  even  if  supported 
on  tneir  extreme  ends,  without  anything 
in  the  middle.  The  inner  skin  ceases 
at  the  lower  deck  35  feet  6  inch^ 
from  the  keeL  ana  above  that  there 
is  only  one — the  outer  skin;  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel,  which  is  most 
exposed  to  accident,  is  thus  entirelv 
surrounded  by  a  cellular  iron  walL 
But  even  this  construction  would  be 
too  weak  for  the  bow  and  stem;  the 
former  of  which  will  have  to  resist 
and  to  divide  the  rush  of  waters,  and 
Hoe  latter  to  sustain  the  enormous 
vibration  of  the  huge  screw-propeller. 
Accordingly,  the  inner  skin  or  ship  is 
not  so  long  oy  many  feet  as  the  outer, 
and  the  space  between  them  jit  the 


bow  is  rendered  rigid  and  strong  by 
many  horizontal  and  vertical  webs. 
Similarly  at  the  stem. 

Having  explained  the  principles  on 
which  this  iron  hull  (the  largest  and 
strongest  in  the  world)  is  constructed, 
we  will  give  some  of  its  dimenaJons. 
The  length  of  this  monster  of  the  de^ 
is  691  feet  along  the  upper  dedc,  and 
680  between  the  perpendiculars:  tiiat 
is,  between  two  imaginary  perpendi- 
cular Une^one  at  €»ch  extremity  of 
the  keeL  Her  breadth  at  her  broadest 
part  is  83  feet,  and  118  across  the 
paddle-boxes.  Now,  to  ordinary  per- 
sons, unaccustomed  to  measurement, 
these  numbers  give  very  little  idea  of 
her  actual  size.  To  those  who  may 
have  seen  other  large  ships,  we  sav 
that  she  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  Great  Britain,  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Per- 
sia, and  nearly  three  times  as  long  as 
our  ^^reatest  war-ship,  the  Duke  of 
Wellmgton.  Those  who  know  liver- 
pool,  may  be  told  that  her  upper  deck 
differs  little  from  the  deck  of^tne  grett 
landing-stage,  itself  a  marvellous  work, 
and  considered  a  wonder,  although  it 
is  intended  only  as  a  floating  pier,  and 
not  for  locomotioa  By  some  the  Le- 
viathan has  been  compart  in  inM;ni- 
tude  to  Great  Geoige  Street,  West- 
minster; but  that  street  is  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  her,  since  she  conM 
only  iust  fit  into  Portland  Phioe, 
though  of  course  not  so  long.  It  is 
said  that  she  would  not  go  into  either 
Grosvenor  or  Belgrave  Square,  and  that 
Berkeley  Square,  lengthways,  would 
only  just  admit  her.  Being  691  feet  or 
230  yards  in  length,  she  is  10  yards 
over  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  and  of  coone 
four  turns  up  and  down  her  deck  will 
make  a  mile;  a  possible  walk,  as  her 
level  deck  is  unencumbered  wiUi  an^t 
save  the  skylights  of  the  saloons. 

The  Leviathan  is  intended  to  cany 
800  first-class  passengers,  2000  second- 
class,  and  1200  thml-ciass.  For  so 
large  a  freight  of  human  beings,  the 
most  extensive  accommodation  has 
been  provided  both  in  saloons  and 
sleeping  cabins.  The  saloons  are  nine 
in  number;  the  largest  is  100  feet 
long,  36  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  hi^ 
Above  are  two  others,  one  above  60 
feet  long,  and  another  24;  both  are  25 
feet  wide  and  12  higL  The  snoaller 
of  tiiese  latter  is  used  as  a  ladies^ 
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cabin.  There  are  whole  streets  and 
squares  of  sleeping  rooms,  about  14 
feet  long  by  7  or  8  feet  wide,  and 
above  7  feet  hi^;  in  fact,  quite  large 
rooms.  If  nothing  else  had  influence, 
this  would  make  tne  Leviathan  popu- 
lar. In  most  large  steamers,  it  is  the 
sleeping  cabin  that  is  the  discomfort 
The  main  cabin  is  generally  large  and 
aiiy;  the  table  perhaps  better  than 
many  passengers  enjoy  on  shore:  it  is 
in  the  oerth^that  they  find  discomfort 
— the  close  crib,  with  perhaps  another 
fellow-passen^r  on  the  shelif  above. 

This  magnificent  range  of  saloons 
and  sleeping-rooms  extends  to  about 
330  feet  and  is  divided  into  different 
sets  or  hotels,'  between  which  there 
is  no  communication  except  by  the 
upper  deck.  Each  hotel  has  its  own 
saloons,  bedrooms,  kitchen,  and  bar, 
and  is  conducted  independently  of 
the  other.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  only 
by  some  such  arrangement  that  4000 
guests  could  be  properly  served,  when 
we  ccmsider  the  mass  of  provisions 
and  drinkables  that  will  be  daily  con- 
sumed, and  the  amount  of  linen,  plate, 
china,  &c,  that  will  be  daily  used. 
Unless  the  passengers  are  to  clean 
their  own  rooms,  and  make  their 
own  beds,  it  will  require  between  40 
and  50  servants,  to  work  six  hours 
a-day,  merely  to  arrange  the  sleeping 
apartments.  We  trust  the  timid  wiu 
not  be  alarmed,  when  we  tell  them 
that  the  passengers  are  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  boilers,  in  the  centre 
of  the  ship.  They  are,  however,  se- 
parated from  |;he  boiler-room  by  a 
strongly-arched  roof  of  iron,  above 
which  are  bunkers  of  coal,  so  that  no 
heat  or  noise  will  be  communicated  to 
the  saloons.  The  passengers  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ship,  will 
diminish  the  sensation  of  motion;  and 
as  it  is  expected  that  the  Leviathan, 
by  her  great  length,  striding  three 
Atlantic  waves  at  once,  will  neither 
pitch  nor  roll,  seanaickness  aboard  of 
her  will  be  almost  unknown. 

Besides  4000  passengers,  the  ship 
will  carry  a  crew  of  400,  officers,  sear 
men,  and  servants.  This  is  smaller 
than  we  should  expect  from  her  size, 
but  she  will  be  much  assisted  by  her 
steam  milors,  or  donkey  engines,  pur- 
posely placed  by  the  motive  engines, 
to  hfuil  up  the  sails,  pump  the  ship, 
to  raise  coals  and  the  anchors,  &c 


She  has  a  oaptaLu,  a  chief  officer,  a 
chief  en^eer,  twelve  other  sailing- 
officers,  sixteen  subordinate  engineers, 
a  sailing-master,  a  purser,  and  two  or 
three  surgeons. 

This  wonderful  ship  will  also  be 
able,  besides  her  coals,  to  carry  as 
much  carso  as  six  first-class  A-1  clip- 
pers could  together,  and  on  a  push  as 
much  as  ten.  She  nas  laige  holds,  de- 
voted exclusivelyto  cargo,  at  the  ends 
of  the  cabins.  They  are  both  60  feet 
long,  and  are  the  whole  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  ship.  Each  is  capable 
of  holding  about  1000  tons  of  cargo. 
The  total  quantity  of  caigo  must  of 
course  depend  upon  circumstances; 
but  she  will,  in  the  holds  and  unap- 
propriated places,  be  able  to  stow 
away  about  6000  tons  in  all,  or  even 
more.  Thus,  together  with  her  12,000 
tons  of  coals,  she  will  carry  18,000  tons 
of  dead-weight,  to  say  nothing  of  tons 
upon  tons  of  provisions,  &c  How  is 
such  a  vessel  to  be  loaded,  and  whero 
is  the  stevedor  that  will  undertake  it? 
where  are  the  crowd  of  lumpers  that 
can  do  it  in  a  reasonable  time  1  Here, 
again,  novel  requirements  have  callea 
up  new  arrangements.  The  railway 
waggons  containing  the  coals  and  eoods 
aro  to  be  run  into  the  ship  itself,  and 
for  this  purpose  she  has  no  less  than 
20  ports  on  the  lower  deck.  There  are 
also  60  ports,  2  feet  6  inches  square, 
for  ventilation,  and  numerous  dead- 
Ughts.* 

From  the  construction,  size,  and 
accommodation  of  the  Leviathan,  we 
pass  on  to  her  powers  of  propulsion. 
Every  known  means  of  marine  loco- 
motion, except  oars,  is  to  be  applied 
to  her:  sails,  paddles,  and  screws.  The 
idea  of  comoining  the  paddle  and  the 
screw  in  the  same  vessel  is  due  to  Mr 
Brunei  Why  it  should  never  have 
occurred  to  any  one  before  is  difficult 
to  see;  but  the  simplest  conceptions, 
which  are  generally  the  most  complete 
and  powerful,  seem  to  be  property  of 
great  minds  alone.  It  is  the  opposite 
action  of  the  paddle  and  the  screw 
that  favours  this  combination— tiie 
paddle  pulls,  and  the  screw  pushes. 

The  propelling  machines  are  of 
course  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
ship.  The  paddle-wheels  are  each 
larger  than  the  circus  at  Astle/s,  and 

*  The  Leriaihan's  draught  unladen  is  15 
ftet  6  iashtu;  laden^  80  feet 
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the  fans  of  the  screw  have  been  de- 
scribed, when  lying  on  the  ground,  as 
resembling  the  blade  bones  of  some 
huge  antediluvian  monster.  Some 
notion  may  be  gained  of  the  speed  of 
parts  of  these  propellers,  when  we 
observe  that  each  paddle  is  66  feet  in 
diameter,  or  nearly  60  yards  in  cir- 
cumference. Each  paddle  must  there- 
fore make  about  30  revolutions  to 
a  mile,  or  720  in  one  hour,  to  carry 
the  ship  24  miles  per  hour;  that  is, 
12  revolutions  in  one  minute,  or  one 
revolution  in  five  seconds — or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  vessel  is  making  24 
miles  an  hour,  each  float-board  of  the 
paddles  moves  a  linear  distance  of  12 
yards  per  second.  The  revolution  of 
the  screw  is  even  more  rapid.  This 
latter  propeller  is  24  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  36  tons.  It  is  the  laigest 
ever  made,  and  has  four  fans,  fitted 
into  a  large  cast-iron  boss.  The  shaft 
intended  to  move  the  screw  is  160  feet 
long,  and  is,  of  course,  constructed  in 
parts.  Its  length  will  be  understood, 
when  it  is  observed  that  160  feet  is 
53  vards,  a  fair  distance  for  a  lady's 
arcnery  practice.  This  shaft  weighs 
60  tons— one  portion  of  it  is  47  feet 
and  35  tons.  This  heavy  piece  of 
wrought  metal  was  manufactured  this 
enormous  length,  in  order  that  the 
jimction  of  it  with  the  remaining  por- 
tions should  not  interfere  with  the 
floor  of  the  after-cabins.  The  other 
pieces  of  this  shaft  are  each  25  feet 
long,  and  16  tons  each. 

The  engines  to  move  these  huge 
propellers,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
the  largest  marine  engines  existing. 
To  produce  steam  for  the  paddle  en- 

CB,  their  boilers  are  heated  by  no 
than  forty  furnaces,  and  those  of 
the  screw  engines  by  sixty.  The 
paddle  engines  are  the  smaller,  yet 
the  cylinders  even  of  these  are  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  great  bell  of  St  • 
Paul's,  and  twice  and  a  third  as  large 
as  the  xmfortunate  Big  Ben  of  West- 
minster. The  engines  of  both  paddle 
and  screw  are  made  on  the  oscillating 
principle;  that  is  to  say,  the  cylinders 
themselves  oscillate  backwards  and 
forwards  on  pivots  at  their  bases— a 
contrivance  tnat  enables  the  piston- 
rod  to  be  connected  directly  with  the 
crank,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
beam  or  parallel  motion.  Each  engine 
has  four  cylinders,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 


combination  of  four  engines  complete 
in  themselves,  with  a  separate  crank, 
condenser,  and  air-pump.  These  four 
subordinate  engines  cui  either  be 
worked  together  or  separately,  by 
means  of  (usconnecting  gear.  Thus, 
if  anything  happens  to  any  one  of 
them,  it  can  be  cut  off  from  the  rest 
at  a  moment's  notice,  bv  a  single 
movement  of  the  hand^  and  be  repair- 
ed, while  the  other  cyhnders,  its  com- 
panions, are  propelling  the  ship — ^the 
three  cheerfully  doing  their  own  work 
and  that  of  their  lame  brother  also. 

To  each  ten  fiunaoes  there  is  a 
boiler;  so  that  to  the  forty  furnaces 
of  the  paddle -engines  there  are 
four  boilers,  and  to  the  sixty  furnaces 
of  the  screw  -  engines  six  boilers. 
These  boilers  are  upon  what  is  called 
the  tubular  principle.  When  the 
steam-engine  was  first  invented,  the 
boiler  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  nuge 
iron  pot  Yet  the  power  of  an  engine 
depends  as  much  upon  the  steam-gene- 
rating power  of  its  boilers,  as  upon  the 
size  of  its  other  parts.  If  there  is  no 
steam,  there  is  no  action ;  if  little  steam, 
little  action;  and  if  much  steam,  great 
action.  Even  if  the  engine  cannot  use 
the  steam  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  the 
size  of  the  boiler  gives  power;  for  much 
of  the  superfluous  steam  retained  in 
the  boiler  attains  a  higher  pressure 
and  great  elasticity.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  a  boiler  is  to  generate  steam 
rapidly,  and  this  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  size  of  the  boiler,  as 
upon  the  amount  of  heated  surface  in 
contact  with  the  water.  Steam  is 
generated  only  at  points  where  a 
heated  surface  touches  the  water.  At 
first  the  boiler  was  surrounded  by  the 
fire,  and  to  increase  the  heating  sur- 
face, the  size  of  the  boiler  was  in- 
creased, until  both  the  boiler  and  the 
furnace  became  unwieldy.  Various 
plans  were  then  tried  to  mcrease  the 
mterior  surface  of  the  boiler,  without 
enlarging  its  size.  At  first  the  square 
sides  were  arched  inwards,  then  an 
interior  tunnel  was  made  through  the 
boiler,  separated  fix)m  the  water  by  a 
wall  of  iron,  just  as  an  ordinary  railway 
tunnel  is  parted  from  the  eartii  by  a 
wall  of  bnck.  The  fire,  then,  was  not 
only  allowed  to  pass  round  the  boiler, 
but  through  the  timnel.  K  this  tun- 
nel were  a  foot  across,  und  the  boU^ 
six  feet  long,  the  surface  gained  would 
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be  nineteen  square  feet  nearly;  and  as 
not  more  than  thirty  square  feet  would, 
in  such  a  case,  be  exposed  on  the  other 
surface  of  the  boiler,  this  simple  con- 
trivance went  far  towards  doubling 
the  steam  power  of  the  boiler.  But 
when  the  railway  locomotive  came  to 
be  invented,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  have  the  fire  outside  the  bouer,  and 
heating  by  means  of  the  interior  tunnel 
could  alone  be  used,  but  this  did  not 
generate  enough  steam,  not  having,  in- 
deed^ si^eient  surface.  Had  boiler  in- 
vention remained  there,  railways  would 
not  have  existed.  The  idea,  however, 
occurred  to  (Jeorge  Stephenson  (we 
laelieve)  of  piercing  the  boiler  length- 
ways with  a  great  number  of  small 
tunnels,  no  lar^r  than  tubes— in  fact, 
tubes — ^but  wmch  would  not  take  up 
more  room  in  the  water  than  the 
tunnel  Now,  if  each  tube  were  one 
inch  in  diameter,  it  would  require  as 
manv  as  112  sucn  tubes  to  take  up  as 
much  space  altogether  in  the  water  as 
the  tunnel  of  one  foot  across  did. 
But  mark  the  difference;  the  tunnel 
presented  (mly  19  heated  square  feet 
of  iron  to  the  water,  whereas  the 
1J2  tubes  present  no  less  than  168 
square  feet  Thus,  without  any  loss  of 
space,  or  without  enlarging  the  boiler, 
its  power  was  increased  by  the  use  of 
these  tubes  nearly  nine  times,  and 
more  than  five  times,  even  if  the  fire 
were  outside  as  well  as  inside.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  tubular  boiler. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  cylindrical 
boiler  with  flat  ends,  in  which  are 
fitted  these  numerous  tubes,  which 
lie  in  the  water:  the  furnace  is  at  one 
end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  flue  at  the 
other,  so  that  the  fire  of  the  furnace 
must  pass  through  the  tubes  to  reach 
the  flue.  The  tubes  are  heated  in  its 
passage,  and  the  water  boiled. 

Some  notion  may  be  gained  of  the  im- 
mensitv  of  the  Leviathan  ennnes,  from 
the  reflection  that  the  paddle-engines 
^one  took  twelve  months  to  put  to- 
gether in  the  erecting  shop.  They 
were  then  taken  down,  and  re-erected 
in  the  ship.  The  actual  time  this  con- 
sumed was  about  four  months,  inde- 
pendently of  various  delays  which  oc- 
curred. The  building  and  erecting  of 
these  engines  went  on  simultaneously 
with  the  erection  of  the  ship. 

Attached  to  the  paddle-en^nes  are 
the  steam-sailors,  or  donkey  (f.  e.,  auxi- 


liary) engines  we  spoke  of  above. 
These  two  engines  are  together  6;> 
horse-power  when  working  at  40  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  but  may  be  worked 
up  to  60  lbs.  Tne  combined  paddle- 
engines,  nominally  of  1000  horse-power, 
can  be  worked  up  to  an  indicator 

Sower  of  3000,  and  under  certain  con- 
itionsto  apowerof 5000  horses.  Simi- 
larly, the  screw-engines,  which  are  nomi- 
nally 1600  horse-power,  can  be  worked 
up  to  4500  and  even  to  6500  horses. 

As  well  as  having  the  largest  steam- 
power,  the  Leviatlum  can  spread  more 
canvas  than  anv  vessel  in  the  world. 
When  we  consider  that  she  is  expected 
to  ffo  eighteen  miles  an  hour  certainly, 
ana  that  twenty-four  miles  an  hour 
are  hoped  from  her,  there  is  api)a- 
rently  little  use  in  an  extensive  rig; 
but  sails  are  always  useful  in  keeping 
a  steamer  steady,  as  well  as  providing 
against  accidents  to  the  machinery; 
besides,  should  she  meet  with  winds 
highly  favourable  to  her  process  in 
her  course,  she  may  hoist  sails,  and 
cut  off  steam,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least. 
At  any  rate  the  projectors  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  give  her  the  fullest  rig, 
and  accordingly  she  will  carry  six  masts, 
and  spread  no  less  than  6500  square 
yards  of  canvas.  Her  sails  accord- 
ingly would  be  sufficient  to  make  an 
awning  to  Belgrave  Sauare.  All  her 
masts  (except  the  sixth)  are  of  iron; 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
from  their  peculiar  construction  ac- 
tually lighter  in  weight  than  wooden 
masts  sufficient  for  the  same  duty 
would  be.  The  rigging  of  the  iron 
masts  is  of  wire  rope. 

The  sixth  mast  is  of  wood,  and  its 
ngginff  hemp,  and  upon  it,  fifty  feet 
from  tne  declk^  will  be  placed  the  com- 
pass. When  iron  ships  are  built,  they 
acquire  magnetic  properties  during 
their  construction.  Tnenammeringand 
riveting  which  the  vessel  undergoes 
enables  that  huge  magnet,  the  eiuth, 
to  establish  inductively  the  magnetic 
state  in  these  masses.  The  result  is 
not  entirely  confined  to  iron  ^ips. 
All  large  vessels  have  so  much  iron  in 
their  munes,  that  they  contain  mag- 
nets in  their  structure  when  they  are 
launched  for  service  upon  the  waves. 
To  neutralise  the  effects  of  this,  the 
vessel  is  what  is  technically  ciEilled 
*  swung,'  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  sea, 
with  its  compasses  on  IxxutL     Its 
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head  is  turned  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions, while  some  land  object  is  still 
kept  in  si^ht,  to  indicate  what  the 
precise  position  at  any  moment  is, 
and  the  deviation  of  the  compass  from 
its  proper  bearing  in  each  position  is 
marked  and  recorded.  The  record  is 
then  preserved,  to  be  employed  as  a 
check  upon  the  compass  in  future. 
In  workmg  the  ship,  the  error  of  each 
position  is  allowed  lor ;  and  so  the  mari- 
ner manages  to  direct  his  path  aright 
with  an  erroneouslv-pointing  guide. 

'Swinging'  vessels  answers  very  well 
with  wooden  vessels;  but  with  vessels 
entirely  built  of  iron  it  is  of  little  ser- 
vice. These  vast  structures  start  upon 
their  voyages  with  their  magnetic  dis- 
positions accurately  ascertained,  but 
the  shock  of  heavy  seas,  the  long-con- 
tinued tremor  set  up  by  the  working 
of  the  steam  machinery  in  a  smooth 
sea,  or  even  passing  a  prominent  head- 
land, will  produce  a  cnange  of  devia- 
tion in  the  compass  needles.  The  as- 
tronomer-royal, Mr  Airy,  devised  a 
plan  of  placmg  fixed  maj^ets  near  the 
compasses,  in  such  a  position  that  they 
exactly  undo  what  the  magnetic  masses 
of  the  ship  accomplish.  The  veteran 
Arctic  voyager,  Dr  Scoresby  (now  de- 
ceased), adopted  a  much  simpler  and 
more  certain  plan.  That  is  merely  to 
keep  a  standard  compass  up  aloft, 
witn  which  the  working  compass  may 
be  frequently  compart  The  com- 
pass bein^  removed  away  from  the 
deranging  mfluence  of  the  magnets  in 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  magnetism  bf 
the  earth  ^ts  full  play,  and  the  com- 
pass goes  right  In  the  Leviathan  it  is 
proposed  to  steer  directly  by  means  of 
the  compass  aloft,  either  by  the  helms- 
man reading  off  the  points  from  above, 
as  they  appear  through  a  transparent 
card,  with  an  illuminated  face  like  a 
clock-front,  or  the  shadow  of  the  trem- 
bling needle  will  be  projected  down  a 
tube  upon  a  card  below,  to  save  the 
helmsman  the  trouble  of  looking  up. 

Supposing  the  Leviathan  to  he  on 
her  voyage,  with  all  things  necessary 
in  order,  now  comes  the  question,  how 
is  idle  to  be  commanded  The  captain 
on  the  bridge  will  be  300  feet  away 
from  the  steersman,  supposing  the 
latter  placed  at  the  stem*  or.  if  m  the 
middle  of  the  vessel,  the  loofe-out  will 
still  be  300  from  the  look-out  on  the 
bow,  and  60  from  the  engineer  work- 


ing the  engines.  In  small  vessels  the 
look-out  cries  to  the  master  of 
the  watch  what  he  sees  ahead:  the 
master  gives  the  word  to  the  nelm, 
such  as  Port;'  the  helmsman  obeys, 
and  cries,  *Port  it  is:*  so  that  it  is 
known  that  the  order  has  been  heard, 
understood,  and  executed.  On  large 
vessels  this  is  done  with  the  aid  of  the 
speaking-trumpet  But  at  the  dis- 
tances here  required  that  instrument 
will  fail  Accordingly,  on  ordinaiy  oc- 
casions, a  semaphore  will  in  the  day- 
time give  the  word  to  the  man  at  the 
helm,  whilst  at  night  and  in  foggy 
weatner  he  will  be  signalled  how  to 
steer  by  a  system  of  coloured  lights. 
The  electric  telegraph  will  be  exten- 
sively used  in  conveying  orders  about 
the  ship,  and  she  will  hght  her  own 
way  across  the  darkness  of  the  waters 
by  means  of  the  electric  light 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space 
to  say  niuch  more  about  the  ship 
itself,  before  we  come  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  launching,  so  reluctantly 
successful  When  her  voyage  is  over, 
she  will  have  to  drop  her  anchors  and 
to  haul  out  her  boats.  It  is  doubt- 
ful had  not  an  ingenious  invention 
called  Trotman's  Anchor  happily  pre- 
ceded, whether  the  Leviathan  coold 
have  conveniently  been  made  fast 
in  every  port,  and  still  more  ques- 
tionably in  open  roads.  But  the 
andior  of  Trotman  presents  a  form 
that  will  part  rather  than  drag.  The 
anchors  of  the  Milwall  Titan  are  a 
cargo  for  a  good-sized  ship.  She  has 
alt^ether  10,  and  these,  with  their 
stocks  and  800  fathoms  of  chain  cable, 
weigh  in  all  250  tons. 

Of  other  auxiliaries — her  boats 
numbering  20,  some  resemble  little 
yachts,  with  masts  and  sails  complete 
In  addition,  she  carries  two  small 
screw  steamers,  100  feet  long.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  says  that  *  an  hundred 
feet  by  the  keel  and  thirty-five  feet 
broad  is  a  good  proportion  for  a  great 
ship.'  The  great  ship  of  the  inresent 
day  carries  ttoo  of  Sir  Walter*8  mon- 
sters as  accessories  only.  She  vill, 
besides,  be  furnished,  it  is  said,  with 
the  new  collapsing,'or  bellows-boat,  as 
the  sailors  call  them.  These  curiooi 
structures,  invented  by  the  Rev.  E  L 
Berthon,  open  and  shut  like  a  Gibos 
hat  or  the  hood  of  a  carriage,  and 
half-ardozen,  when  closed,  take  up  no 
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more  room  than  an  ordinary  jolly- 
boat 

Our  space  preventing  ns  from  going 
more  into  the  details  of  the  ship  itself^ 
the  laundi  becomes  our  next  ooject  of 
attention.  Preparations  had  to  be 
made  for  this  irom  the  moment  her 
koel  was  laid  down.  Manypersonshaye 
supposed  that  she  was  launched  side- 
ways on  account  of  her  situation  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  river.  But  that 
ia  not  so,  and  Mr  Bruners  own  ex- 
planation is  the  best  refutation  to 
many  wild  opinions  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced. 

'  Launching,'  he  says  in  his  report, 
*  is  generally  eiSected  by  buildins  the 
ship  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  ex- 
perience has  determined  should  be 
at  an  inclinaticm  of  about  1  in  18 
to  1  in  15,  the  keel  of  the  ship 
being  laid  at  that  angle,  and  the  head 
consequently  raised  above  the  stem 
say  1-1 5th  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
diip  In  the  present  case,  uus  would 
have  involved  raising  the  fore  part  of 
the  keel,  or  the  fore  foot,  about  40 
feet  in  the  air,  and  the  forecastle  would 
have  been  nearlv  100  feet  from  the 
ground;  the  whole  vessel  would  have 
been  upon  an  average  22  feet  higher 
than  if  onilt  npon  an  even  keeL 

*  The  inconvenience  and  cost  of 
building  at  sudi  a  great  height  above 
ground  maybe  easily  imagined ;  but  an- 
other diffi(^ty  presented  itself,  which 
almost  amounted  to  an  impossibility, 
and  which  has  been  sensibly  felt  wiUi 
tiie  laiger  vessels  hitherto  launched, 
and  will  probably,  ere  long,  prevent 
launching  kmdtudinally  vessels  of 
great  length.  The  an^le  required  for 
the  inclined  plane  to  msure  the  vessel 
moving  by  gravity  beins,  sav  1  in 
14,  or,  even  if  diminiwed  oy  im- 
proved constraction  in  ways,  1  in  25,  is 
soch,  that  the  end  first  immersed 
would  become  waterbome,  or  would 
require  a  very  great  depth  of  water 
beuM^  the  fore  ^ul;  of  the  ship  would 
even  reach  the  water's  edge.  Vessels 
of  450  or  500  feet  in  length  would  be 
difficult  to  laundi  in  the  Thames,  un- 
less kept  as  light  as  possible;  but  our 
ship  could  not  be  so  launched,  the  keel 
of  the  stera-post  being  required  to  be, 
as  I  before  said,  about  40  feet  be- 
I  low  the  level  of  the  fore  foot  Some 
miti^tion  of  the  difficulty  might  be 
obtamed  by  an  improved  construction 


of  the  ways;  but  the  sreat  length  of 
the  way  to  be  carriea  out  into  the 
river  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  a  serious  difficulty. 

'  These  considerations  led  me  to  exa- 
mine into  the  practicability  of  launch- 
ing or  lowering  the  vessel  sideways: 
and  I  found  that  such  a  mode  would 
be  attended  with  ever^  advantage, 
and.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  involves  no 
countervailing  disadvantages.  This 
plan  has  according  been  determined 
up(Mi,  and  the  vessel  is  being  built 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  in  such  a 
position  as  to  admit  of  the  easy  con- 
struction of  an  inclined  plane  at  the 
proper  angle  down  to  low-water  mark. 

*In  constructinfl;  the  foundation  of 
the  floor  on  which  the  ship  is  being 
built,  provision  is  made  at  two  points 
to  insure  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  the  ship  when 
completed.  At  these  two  points,  when 
the  launchinff  has  to  be  effectecL  two 
cradles  will  ue  introduced,  ana  the 
whole  will  probably  be  lowered  down 
gradually  to  low-water  mark,  whence, 
on  the  ensuinff  tide,  the  vessel  will  be 
floiM»d  ofL  The  operation  may  thus 
be  performed  as  slowly  as  may  be 
found  convenient,  or,  if  upon  further 
consideration  more  rapid  launching 
should  be  thousht  preferable,  that 
mijdit  be  adopted.' 

This  mode  of  launching,  owing  to 
the  partial  failure  of  the  i^an  at  mrst, 
has  Deen  freely  criticised,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, ignorantly.  It  has  been  asked 
why  the  vessel  was  not  built  nearer  to 
the  water;  the  answer  is,  that  the 
spring  flood-tides  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  w(»*k.  Again,  why  was 
shenotbuiltinagraving-do(uc?  There 
was  at  the  time  no  graving-dock  large 
enough  for  such  a  purpose;  and  to 
build  one  would  not  only  have  cost 
time,  but  a  large  sum  of  money.  Then 
builaing  a  vessel  at  a  depth  oelcw  the 
surface  is  not  less  inconvenient  than 
building  at  a  height  ahove^  and  as 
nearly  expensive,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lose  of  light,  and  the  damp  and  wet 
that  always  accumulate,  in  a  dock.  It 
is  urged  that  a  graving-dock  such  aa 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  Le- 
viathan would  have  done  for  a  series  of 
Leviathans,  but  so  will  the  launching- 
ways  and  keel-bed  akeady  made.  The 
experiences  of  the  i»«sent  launch  will 
mudi  fadlitate  the  progress  of  the  next 
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The  launching-ways  on  which  the 
Leyiathan  was  lowered  into  the  water 
were  of  the  strongest  construction; 
each  of  the  ways  is  300  feet  long  by 
120  wide,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  is  120  feet;  so  that  there  would 
be  a  very  large  portion  of  the  vessel 
outside  each  way  resting  upon  nothing, 
after  the  struts  and  shores  had  been 
knocked  away.  Any  ship  but  this 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces  under  such 
a  trial  The  foundation  of  each  way 
was  constructed  upon  seven  rows  of 
piles,  the  four  outside  rows  being 
driven  at  three  feet  intervals,  and  the 
three  inner  rows  at  six  feet  These 
piles  were  all  forced  home  to  the  gravel 
of  the  river-bed,  so  that  they  graduat- 
ed from  a  length  of  32  feet  under 
the  ship's  bottom,  to  10  feet  at  low- 
water  mark.  To  the  sides  of  the 
heads  of  the  piles,  side  pieces,  called 
*walings,'  were  bolted,  and  the  whole 
area  was  then  covered  with  concrete 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet  On  this  were 
the  timbers  necessary  to  support  the 
bridge-rails,  down  which  the  ship  was 
to  l^  launched.  When  the  ship  was 
sufficiently  ready,  two  cradles  of  pecu- 
liar construction  were  built,  resting  on 
the  ways,  and  fitting  close  to  the  ship's 
bottom.  To  effect  this  closeness  of 
contactj  many  parts  of  the  cradles  were 
driven  mto  place  by  a  huge  battering- 
rauL  The  cradles  were  shod  with  iron. 
Thus  the  vessel  was  to  slide  down  with 
an  iron  surface  resting  upon  a  lubri- 
cated iron  surface.  This  has  been 
much  condemned;  but  it  was  only  after 
many  careftd  experiments  that  Brunei 
determined  to  launch  the  vessel  upon 
iron  instead  of  baulks  of  timber. 

The  apparatus  for  launching  her  was 
of  two  Mnds:  the  means  to  restrain 
the  ship,  in  case  her  movement  into 
the  water  was  too  rapid;  and  that  to 
start  her  off  and  keep  her  in  motion 
when  once  started.  She  rested,  as  it 
were,  on  two  iron-shod  sledges,  in- 
tended to  slide  down  the  surface  of  the 
rails  of  the  ways,  bearing  with  them 
the  ship.  This  plan  of  launching  her 
side-ways  was  no  source  of  doubt  as  to 
success,  as  vessels  have  been  launched 
in  this  fashion  in  India,  America, 
and  France;  but  the  use  of  two  iron 
surfaces  in  contact  (notwithstanding 
Brunei's  experiments),  while  sliding 
over  one  another  under  great  pressure, 
if  not  doubtful,  was  at  least  untried. 


Hitherto  greased  wood  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  sufficient  amount  of 
grease  being  applied  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  snip  squeezing  it  out,  bo 
as  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  naked  wood 
together.  It  had  been  found,  with 
these  greased  surfaces,  that,  with  a 
slope  on  the  ways  of  1  in  24,  the  ship 
would  not  move^  and  that,  wi^  1  in 
12,  it  moved  a  httle  too  fiast,  and  the 
.overspeed  required  to  be  checked  by 
mechanical  means.  The  behaviour  of 
iron  upon  iron  under  such  circum- 
stances was  unknown;  in  this  esse, 
too,  not  grease,  but  a  composition  prin- 
cipally containing  black  lead,  was  used 
as  the  antifiictional  medium. 

The  plan  proposed  was  to  set  her 
going  by  a  push  down  the  ways,  and 
then,  when  she  was  once  moving,  to 
keep  her  moving,  by  means  of  chams 
and  powerful  wmdlasses  placed  on  a 
lifter  attached  to  the  ci^  mooring, 
which  are  very  nearly  opposite  to  the 
ship.  The  instrument  used  in  starting 
or  pushing  her  was  the  hydrauHc  nun. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  Bramah, 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  Bnunsh 
lock.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  raisinfi 
of  the  Menai  Bridge,  it  had  been  nsed 
for  little  else  than  as  a  press  for  com- 
pressing hay,  flannels,  and  other  light 
articles,  into  a  convenient  form  for 
cargo.  It  was  first  applied  as  an  in- 
strument of  great  power  bv  Mr  Robert 
Stephenson,  for  raisins  tne  tubes  of 
the  Britannia  'Bridge,  hitch  by  hitch, 
to  the  required  place.  From  that  time 
the  machine  took  the  name  of  the 
*  hydraulic  ram,'  a  name  formerly  v^ 
plied  to  another  hydraulic  instrument 
used  for  raising  water. 

The  hydrauBc  rams  have  thus  of 
late  vears  come  to  be  universally  ap- 
plied in  the  arts  whenever  great  pDwer 
is  required,  and  speed  is  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  The  most  remaA- 
able  examples  are  the  raising  of  the 
tubular  bndges,  the  driving  of  piles, 
the  raising  of  the  Russian  fleet  from 
the  harbour  of  SebastopoL  and  the 
launch  of  the  Leviathan.  The  larger 
rams  resemble  huge  pieces  of  ord- 
nance; and  there  has  been  a  photo- 
graph of  Mr  R  Stephenson  leaning 
agamst  one  of  t^em,  like  a  genend 
resting  upon  a  huge  breaching-giuL 

The  ship  havinc  been  started,  it  wis 
intended  that  we  should  be  kept 
moving  by  the  hauHng-chains  in  toe 
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rivtr.  These,  however,  entirely  failed; 
and,  after  having  been  replaced  by 
other  chains  attached  to  a  neavy  set 
of  Trotman's  anchors,  and  then  to  a 
system  of  piles  firmly  driven  into  the 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
seem  never  to  have  been  used  exten- 
sively throughout  the  whole  of  the 
launch.  The  ship  was,  in  fact,  launched 
by  the  hydraulic  rams,  not  slowly  and 
continuously— slowly,  indeed,  but  by 
a  series  of  short  jumps  or  slips.  The 
first  operations  of  the  launch  were 
singuli^ly  unfortunate,  and  Mr  Brunei 
was  blamed  on  all  hands  for  a  failure, 
which  the  accusinff  parties  did  not 
understand,  and  whicn  they  were  en- 
tirely incompetent  to  mend.  The  ma- 
chinery was  once  entirelv  broken.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  early  efforts 
to  move  the  shif)  is  not  at  present 
loiown;  wheUier  it  was  owing  to  the 
ways  being  of  iron,  or  to  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  rams,  is  not  known. 
The  latter  circumstance  would  clearly 
explain  much,  for  it  is  quite  dear  that, 
if  one  ram  pressed  harder  than  another, 
and  moved  the  ship,  the  pressure  of 
the  others  would,  as  it  were,  be  left 
behind,  and  the  launch  would  lose  the 
/t^/ benefit  of  all  the  ram&  This  was 
finally  got  over  by  connecting  the  rams 
in  threes,  by  means  of  pii)es  of  jy;reat 
strength.  On  the  pnndple  of  the 
uniformity  of  pressure  in  the  same 
body  of  water,  the  pressure  per  inch 
in  the  three  rams  so  connected  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  final  pressure, 
therefore,  very  much  equalised. 

At  length,  on  Sunday,  February  1, 
1858,  the  Leviathan  floated,  the  tide 
rising  under,  and,  as  she  rose,  the 
cradles  rushing  up  the  water  in  masses, 
floated  up  the  river,  and  stranded 
on  its  banks  like  the  ruins  of  a 
wrecked  vessel  After  one  or  two 
more  mishaps,  the  ship  was  towed 
down  to  her  moorings,  to  have  the 
masts  stepped. 

The  Leviathan  having  been  success- 
fullv  built  and  launched^  the  prophets 
of  iU  omen  now  declare  that  she  never 
can  pay;  that  she  will  never  get  2000, 
nor  1000,  nor  600  passengers,  nor  6000 
tons  of  cargo,  nor  nothing  like  it,  and 
so  on.  Now,  this  vessel  is  intended  to 
trade  to  Australia  and  Polynesia  in 
general  The  exports  alone  from  this 
country  amount  to  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lions annually  in  declared  value;  there 
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will,  therefore,  be  no  lack  of  cargo  for 
her,  supposing  she  can  supersede  the 
sailing-vessel  But  how  much,  and  how 
many  things,  can  be  sent  b^  a  vessel 
that  takes  only  thirty  days,  instead  of 
the  la^^^ard  ninety  of  the  regular  trader, 
is  plain  enoudi.  Many  classes  of 
floods  that  can  M  kept  from  perishing 
m  thirty  days,  are  destroy ed  in  a  voyage 
of  ninety.  Take,  as  a  commercial  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  a  merchant  that  is 
advised  by  his  Melbourne  correspon- 
dent, t^at  a  class  of  goods,  if  sent  out 
within  a  given  timcL  will  command  a 
sale,  but,  if  delayed  beyond  a  certain 
period,  the  demand  will  be  past 
(such  a  case  is  a  common  one):  under 
the  present  length  of  voyace  the 
speculation  could  not  probably  be 
entered  into;  but  with  the  Levia- 
than at  hand  to  take  out  the  goods  in 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the 
next  start,  the  merchant  might  feel 
himself  justified  in  embarking  his  ca- 
pital 

As  to  her  attractions  with  regard  to 
passengers,  after  the  first  prejudice 
against  her  is  Worn  off  (and  that  will 
be  with  the  first  voyage),  no  vessel 
could  be  more  likely  to  draw  to  her 
the  crowd  of  emigrants  that  flock,  not 
only  from  England,  but,  through  Eng- 
land, from  Oermany.  She  is  the 
strongest  swiftest  staunchest  vessel 
ever  yet  miilt,  and  has  every  assurance 
of  saff  ty  about  her.  Then  she  exceeds 
in  oomn>rt  the  most  luxurious  of  the 
royal  yadits,  for  she  has  that  which 
the  Queen's  vessel  has  not,  abundance 
of  room;  in  fact,  the  passenger  will,  in 
comfort,  find  little  difierenoe  between 
the  hotel  ashore  and  the  ship  afloat, 
save,  perhaps,  in  the  superiority  of 
the  latter.  Except  in  the  veiy  greatest 
storm,  sea-sickness  will  be  unknown 
upon  her  steady  decks;  stretching,  as 
^e  will  three  waves  at  a  time,  liiey 
must  be  high  rollers  that  will  make 
her  pitch;  and  her  high  speed  will  keep 
her  almost  entirely  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  rolling.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages she  will  from  the  quickness  of 
her  voyages,  be  able  to  offer  her  pas- 
sa^  at  much  below  the  usual  fares. 
It  is  said  that,  with  all  her  splendid  ac- 
commodation, she  will  be  able  to  take 
passengers  of  the  first  class  for  ;£65,  of 
the  second  class  for  £35,  and  of  the 
third  class  for  £25;  the  first  being 
under  three-halfpence   a   mile,  the 
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second  tIiree-&rihmgB,  and  the  third 
a  half-penny,  all  including  food  and 
luxurira,  without  rent  or  taxes. 

But  it  is  urged  that,  if  she  makes 
four  voyages  a-year,  she  will  not,  even 
if  she  tops  all  competition,  get  pas- 
sengers enough.  Our  answer  is,  that 
there  are  already  more  than  enough 
passengers  to  fill  her  over  and  over 
again,  and  that,  if  she  depended  on 
emigrants  alone,  she  will  answer.  Emi- 
grants are  not  like  men -of- business, 
that  must  be  off  at  a  moment's  notice; 
they  are  always  ready  to  await  the 
best  vessel  for  the  price  they  can  afford; 
and  as  the  Leviathan  will  be  the  bett 
and  the  ahea^oegt,  she  will  be  the  emi- 
grant's vessel 

It  has  always  been  found  that  an 
advance  in  locomotion  creates  its  own 
traffic:  railways  have  been  made  be- 
tween towns  tnat  scarcely  paid  a  coach 


and  waggon  traffic,  and  have  paid  woE 
So  we  confidently  look  to  the  Levis- 
than  making  her  own  traffic.  Tbe 
length  and  expense  of  the  voyage  has 
hitherto  been  a  great  discouragiemeiit 
to  emigrants,  who  reluctantly  sought 
an  asylum  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
old  home  under  new  and  strange  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States.  But 
without  that  how  many  friends  of 
the  exiled  will  vint  Australia,  when 
they  can  go  and  return  in  siz^  days 
(exclusive  of  stay),  and  for  a  mode- 
rate sum!  how  many  a  homesick  but 
fortunate  exile  will  return,  f<»r  one 
more  glimpse  of  the  green  fields  of  Old 
England,  the  gratification  of  a  desire 
perhaps  impossible  under  the  old  sya- 
tem.  These  are  but  faint  climpses  of 
the  future  of  this  extraorainaij  leap 
(advance  is  too  tame  a  word)  m  ^ 
mastery  of  the  seas. 
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WHICHt 

BDDIES  BOUND  THB  EBOTOBT. 

CHAPTEB  IX.— ▲  OBBBN-ETED  MONSTEB. 

*0  youth!  ftin  and  goodlie  seaaon  of  life;  bow  plMaant  doth  H  aeem,  whtn  vn  do  baare  ligfct 
wimome  wordeefall  from  v«  lips,  where  xk>  bad  and  devylish  paaaion  hath  fbunda  a  doore  wbinrt' 
in  to  creepe,  before  y«  worlde^B  battle  hath  blotted  and  stained  y«  pure  mindeB;  when  each  rninfB 
maiden,  tnrough  the  grace  of  oiur  Lorie,  doth  hdde  her  neighbour  as  more  worthie  than  becwtC 
not  thinking  more  h&hlye  of  herself  than  beoometh  ainfuT  flaab.  Bighte  fiaith!  hnmilitis  ii  t 
goodlie  ^ghte.'— Ths  Mohks  op  Stonleioh  Pbiort. 

'  From  pride,  Tainglory,  and  hypooriay,  from  envy,  hatred,  and  malioe»  and  all  unoharitaUsDtok 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

*Now,  Julia,'  said  Augusta  Beckford^ 
jerking  herself  farther  betck  on  the 
ibrary  sofa,  on  the  first  evening  of 
her  return  to  Beckford  Hall,  after  a 
four  months'  stay  in  London,  *  /  have 
heard  quite  enough  of  mamma's  agpree- 
able  retrospections  and  recriminations 
about  that  unlucky  mistake  of  the 
green  double  Berlin  wooL  I  am  sure, 
when  one  has  only  four  months  to 
spend  in  London,  one  has  enough  to 
do,  and  little  enough  time  to  do  it 
in,  without  poking  down  into  the  city 
for  country  conmussions.  So  tell  me 
some  county  news.  Has  Henry  Duck- 
ett  been  here  lately?  But  stay— I  had 
quite  forgotten.  What  sort  of  people 
are  these  Windfalls  —  Windj^ilk  — 
Windballs— what  if  the  name  of  the 
new  dergymanr 


Julia  did  not  inmiediately  answer, 
t(x  her  temper  was  not  soothed,  either 
by  the  mention  of  Henry  Duckett^ 
who  had  totally  absented  himsdf  for 
some  time,  or  by  the  hunentatioDs  as 
to  the  shortness  of  her  sister's  stay  in 
London— a  stay  which  had  attended 
over  a  period  of  time  which  the  mor- 
tified Julia  had  expected  would  hsve 
been  divided  into  a  visit  for  each  sister, 
instead  of  being  entirely  monopolised 
by  Augusta,  who  was  the  elder,  and 
who,  by  virtue  of  being  a  little  taller 
than  her  sister,  and  having  a  tolerable 
figure,  fancied  herself  the  beauty  of 
the  parish.  The  Miss  Beckfords  ood- 
jointly  were  convinced  that  they  be- 
tween them  were  mcnre  learned,  mosv 
accomplished,  more  travelled,  more 
musical,  and  more  fashionable,  than 
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an  the  fiuniliee  in  that  part  of  the 
oomitv  put  together.  Four  years 
they  had  spent  under  a  supejri&cial 
goTemees.  two  vears  at  a  stul  more 
BQperfidai  boarding-school  at  Hast- 
ings one  season  in  Paris,  and  one^ 
at  Baden  and  Hombuig,  in  third  or 
fourth-rate  English  society— the  Eng- 
lish society  on  the  Continent  form^ 
of  jKAm.  and  Jane  Bulls,  who  are  much 
too  low  and  Tulgar  to  be  permitted  to 
mix  in  the  circle  of  the  ducal  courts, 
erea  wh^  they  have  the  advantage 
of  introductions  to  such,  and  much  too 
assuming  to  be  receiyea  into  those  so- 
cial, friendly,  agreeable  little  coteries, 
"which  are  the  charm  of  continental 
middle-class.  So  that  the  Miss  Beck- 
fords,  like  certain  bees  of  old,  who  ex- 
tractedinnoxious  honey  from  poisonous 
flowers,  found  their  'ignorance'  a  state 
of  'blisB,'  and  made  no  effort  to  be  any 
wiser  theniselTe&  but  kindly  permitted 
their  intellectual  lamp  to  flash  into  all 
the  houses  in  the  parish— fitfully,  it  is 
true,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  some- 
times to  prove  to  Uie  inhabitants 
thereof  an  ignU  fcUuWy  and  not  a 
beacon. 

Julia  sitting  sullenly  silent,  and  ap- 
parently deaf  to  her  sister's  inquiry, 
Doth  sisters  were  startled  by  their 
imcle.  Colonel  Wilmot,  who.  suddenly 
raising  his  eyes  from  'The  Naval  and 
Militaiy  Gazette,'  exclaimed,  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  'Dr  Wyndhaml  Augus- 
ta! you  are  an  affected  fooL' 

'Indeed,  ye^,  brother,'  said  Mrs 
Beckfordf  trying  to  speak  without 
losing  her  place  in  her  crochet-pattern; 
'Augusta  does  make  dreadful  blun- 
ders sometimes.  Now,  I  am  sure 
nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  di- 
rections I  wrote  her  about  that  green 
double  Berlin ' 

'Mamma!  do  hold  your  tongue,* 
said  Augusta,  passionately; '  and  now, 
Julia,  go  on  about  the  Wyndbya' 

The  Colonel  here  bx)ke  in  again: 
'It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  "go 
on"  with  a  thing  she  had  not  begum 
about  or  stopped  in,  and  I  will  trouble 
yoUf  Miss  Augusta,  to  mention  by  his 
proper  name  your  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Wyndham,  a  D.D.  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  a  gold  medadist,  a  Grecian,  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  the 
first  preachers  in  England.' 

'Dear  mel'  said  Augusta,  'uncle  is 
veiy  brilliant  to-night     Now  for  a 


description  of  the  wife  of  this  rara 
avUy  tnis  black  swan,  and  pray,  don't 
forget  the  Bev.  Miss  Wyndhams.  I 
suppose  Mrs  Wyndham  is  of  the 
"  oountry-town-apothecaiy-wife  stvle," 
and  the  young  ladies— but  perhaps 
you  have  not  seen  them?' 

'Now,  my  dears,'  said  Mrs  Beckford, 
'I  think  Mrs  Wyndham  a  very  nice 
person,  and  has  no  smell  of  drugs  at 
aU  about  her— at  least  this  crochet- 
pattern  has  none.  She  was  very  civiL 
and  lent  it  to  me  at  once,  when  I  said 
I  would  ghuti^  give  a  pound  for  a 
similar  one— K>ur  chain — ^three  long, 
no,  four  l(mg:  It  does  smell  a  little  of 
eau  de  Col(«ne,  2k  very  little^  but,  after 
allj  eau  de  Cologne  is  scarcely  a  drug, 
is  it  brother)' 

No  one  vouchsafing  a  reply  to  this 
perplexing  question.  Mrs  Beckford  re- 
lapsed into  a  complication  of  difficul- 
ties, caused  by  inattention  to  counting 
her  stitches  while  scolding  about  the 
green  double  Berlin  wool,  and  Julia 
proceeded  to  describe  the  new  clergy- 
man's family. 

'Indeed,  Augusta,'  said  she,  'you 
would  have  been  provoked  had  you 
been  here.  Thev  were  settled  in  the 
Rectory  ever  so  long;  but,  as  we  went 
with  papa  to  Holway  every  Saturday 
for  a  month  or  more  durins  the  rent- 
paying  time,  and  staid  till  Monday, 
we  Y\m  not  seen  them  in  church;  and, 
altho«ffh  eve]7  day,  for  much  longer 
than  that,  mamma  wanted  to  go  and 
call,  I  would  not  let  her.  I  thought  it 
would  set  them  up  too  much  in  their 
own  opinion,  if  we  called  so  soon;  so 
with  some  difficulty  I  got  mamma  kept 
firom  doing  so.' 

'  Indeec^  Julia,'  said  Mrs  Beckford^ 
'I  wish  I  had  taken  my  own  way, 
for,  if  we  had  gcme  when  I  first  wanted, 
I  would  have  got  the  crochet-pattern 
then,  and  my  oouvrette  would  have 
been  finished  now,  instead  of  which,  I 
am  only  three  rows  above  the  bird's 
head,  and  have  the  top  of  the  tree  and 
the  iruit  on  it  yet  to  do,  besides  the 


rs  Beckford's  ccmversation  com- 
prised a  very  limited  set  of  subjects, 
and  was  never  listened  to  by  her 
daughters;  so  Julia  proceeded  with 
her  story,  and  Augusta  listened,  un- 
heeding their  mother's  interruption: 
'  Well,  Augusta,  last  Monday  in 
bounced  papa,  in  his  disagreeable  way. 
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Bcreaming,  "  Here,  child;  as  your  mo- 
ther never  has  time  to  do  anything, 
answer  this  note  of  Lady  Emma  Clare'fiL 
of  course  in  the  affirmative.'*  I  had 
only  time  to  ^psp  out,  "  I  thought  the 
Clares  were  m  Germany;  when  did 
they  come  back?"— "Yesterday,"  said 
he,  "  and  make  hasta"  Out  he  went, 
slamming  the  door  as  usual  You 
may  fancy  my  astonishment,  Augusta, 
when  I  found  it  was  a  formal  inyita- 
tion  to  dinner  from  Sir  Henry  and 
LadyEmma  Clare  for  Friday,  to  meet 
the  Wyndhams!  This  was  most  un- 
accountable. The  Clares  not  home 
twenty-four  hours,  and  issuing  dinner 
invitations  for  the  Wyndhams,  people 
whom  we  had  not  even  called  on. 
Either  the  Lady  Emma  was  bent  on 
taking  these  people  out  of  their  proper 
sphere,  or  else  she  had  lost  much  of 
her  hauteur  in  her  foreign  tour/ 

*I  should  think.'  said  Augusta,  'it 
was  much  more  likely  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  mortify  us.  Lady  Emma 
never  can  bear  any  one  who  is  supe- 
rior to  herself  in  mind  or  accomplish- 
ments.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Julia,  *  I  daresay 
you  are  right;  I  have  never  been  in 
London ;  but  to  go  on.  I  had  scarcely 
finished  the  note,  when  in  fussed 
mamma,  dressed  for  visiting,  and  told 
me  papa  had  desired  us  to  call  at  the 
Bectory  that  day,  and  that  he  was 
very  much  displeased  it  had  not  been 
done  sooner.  1  was  too  much  annoyed 
about  the  whole  thing  to  care  much 
for  dressing  myself,  so  I  tied  on  my 
brown  straw  bonnet ' 

*  What  gown  had  you  onl'  broke  in 
Aumista. 

*  My  old  pink  calico,'  said  Julia. 

*  Quite  good  enough  for  them,  said 
Augusta,  m  a  most  scornful  manner. 
*  What  could  people  from  a  manufac- 
turing town  faiow  about  dress?' 

'Know  about  dress!'  saidMrsBeck- 
ford.  'Mrs  Wyndham  wears  the  very 
nicest  caps  I  ever  saw,  particuLwrly 
that  one  with  the  lilac  rosettes.  1 
wish  I  had  one  like  it;  but  I  think 
yellow  would  suit  me  better,  or  per- 
haps lilac  and  yellow  mixed.  I  won- 
der, would  no  other  colour  do  as  well? 
but  then,  a  yellow  cap  could  never 
be  a  lilac  one,  at  least  I  am  afraid 
they  would  not  look  at  all  like  each 
other.' 

*So,  Augusta,  as  I  was  saying,  we 


drove  oS,  and  papa,  catching  a  glimpee 
of  my  dress,  hoped  they  would  not 
let  me  in."  Of  course  I  expected  the 
whole  family  would  be  at  home;  bat 
the  servant  said,  Mrs  Wyndham  was 
out.  but  one  of  the  young  ladies  was 
witnin.  Listead  of  leaving  our  cards, 
nothing  would  do  mamma  out  mardi' 
ing  into  the  drawing-room,  where  was 
a  young  lady,  whom  I  at  once  settled 
must  be  a  visiter— she  was  so  mudi 
superior  to  what  one  would  have  ex- 
pected a  clergyman's  daughter  to  be, 
coming  from  the  kind  of  place  Uiat 
they  did.  She  was  as  composed  in  her 
manner  as  if  we  met  on  equal  tenna. 
Certainly  she  spoke  very  well,  aod 
moved  with  grace,  but  her  face  spoiled 
all  I  cannot  bear  those  marked  fea- 
tures and  eyes  that  look  through  yoo. 
I  thought,  as  we  were  there,  we  might 
as  well  ask  all  the  questions  we  could, 
at  least  I  mean  I  did;  for  mamma  was 
so  fascinated,  she  was  offering  batter, 
eg^,  cookSj  coachmen,  and  all  sorts  of 
tnings,  until  they  should  have  time  to 
settle  themselves;  and  what  do  yoa 
think  she  (I  mean  Miss  Wyndham) 
said?  That  t^ey  had  found  in  three 
months  they  were  quite  at  home,  par- 
ticularly as  a  friend  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  had  kindly  prepared  the  way  for 
them,  by  having  the  nouse  cleaned  aod 
servants  in  it  before  they  came.  Now, 
Augusta— would  you  believe  itf— all 
I  could  do,  I  coula  not  find  out  who 
the  friend  wb&  I  asked,  was  it  a 
friend  they  had  made  since  they  came 
here?  And  she  turned  round,  with 
one  of  those  cool  smiles  she  had,  that 
seem  to  say,  "  I  know  what  you  are 
driving  at,'  and  answered.  No:  it 
was  a  very  old  friend  indeed;  toey 
should  not  have  liked  to  presume  so 
far  on  the  kindness  of  a  newacauaint- 
•ance."  I  was  so  angiy,  I  could  have 
slapped  her;  so,  to  provoke  her,  I  pre- 
tended to  admire  some  moss-roees 
that  were  in  a  Bohemian  flower-gla« 
on  her  work-table,  and  on  hearing,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  that  they  were 
out  of  the  Kectory  garden,  I  jomped 
up  in  the  greatest  rapture,  and  be^ 
to  see  the  garden.  What  do  yoo 
think?  Madam  never  stirred  an  inch, 
but  said.  "  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  visit 
the  garden  to-day.  Miss  Beckford;  it 
has  been  a  good  deal  neglected  of 
late,  and  would  not  repay  you  for  m 
trouble  of  going."  This  maae  me  mere 
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mad  than  ever,  but,  swallowinff  my 
wrath,  I  said,  in  my  lively  way,  Oh, 
then,  I  shall  come  to-  morrow !"  Mam- 
ma rising  at  this  moment  to  come 
away,  Miss  Wyndham  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "  We  shall  be  happy  to  see 
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you  to-morrowj  Miss  Beckfofd,  or  any 
day  you  feel  mclined  to  give  us  the 
favour  of  your  company;  but  it  will  be 
very  many  days,  I  am  afraid,  before 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  asking 
you  to  view  our  garden.^' ' 

'Asking  you  to  visit  their  sarden,' 
said  Augusta;  *I  never  did  hear  of 
such  impertinence.  I  think  you  ho- 
noured them  too  much  by  gomg  into 
their  house  at  alL  I  should  have 
merelv  left  a  card  at  the  door.' 

'That  was  not  the  worst  either,* 
said  Julia;  'for  we  were  no  sooner  in 
the  carriage,  than  mamma  began  rat- 
ing me  about  my  dress,  and  saying 
she  was  ashamed  of  me  before  Miss 
Wyndham;  and  there  we  were:  and 
only  think  of  mamma's  stupidity,  she 
did  not  know  how  many  servants  they 
had,  or  had  they  any  brothers,  or  any- 
thing about  them,  when  she  had  such 
a  ftood  opportunity.' 

Ah!  yes,'  said  Augusta,  shaking  out 
her  handkerchief,  so  as  to  turn  out 
the  embroidered  enormity  in  the  cor- 
ner^ tortured  into  the  wora  'Augusta.' 
'Mamma  is  always  so  stupid!  One 
must  feel  a  little  natural  curiosity  as 
to  the  way  in  which  those  who  prdlend 
to  be  of  the  better  class  carry  on  their 
menage* 

Julia  was  about  to  reply,  when  both 
oung  ladies  were  startiea  by  Colonel 
Vilmot  turning  round,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Augusta,  saying,  in  the 
most  sarcastic  manner,  'Well,  Au- 
j^usta,  I  never  hoped  to  see  you  feel 
such  interest  and  natural  curiosity 
in  your  own  menagey  as  you  grandly 
term  your  own  and  your  sister  s  mode 
of  life.' 

Augusta,  who  was  more  acute  in  her 
understanding  than  Julia,  coloured, 
tittered,  shook  the  sofa  cushions^  but 
not  daring  to  use  to  her  uncle  any  of 
those  pleasant  Uttle  remarks  which 
poor  Mrs  Beckford  received  so  liberally 
from  her  daughters,  opened  the  safety- 
valve  of  her  temper  up<)n  her  sister: 
but  suddenly  remembering  Julia  was 
the  imparterof  veryinterestinggossip, 
she  contented  herself  with  a  look  of 
lofty  scorn  at  the  apparently-uncon- 
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scions  Colonel  Wilmot.  and  tLgfiia  com- 
posed her  features  ana  attention. 

'When  we  arrived  at  Clare  Abbey,' 
said  Julia,  'the  Wyndhams  were  not 
come,  but  entered  immediately  after- 
wards. I  of  coiu^  thought  I  owed  it 
to  myself  to  go  well-dressed,  so  I  had 
put  on  my  lemon-coloured  glace,  looped 
with  lilac  pansies,  convolvulus  and 
pink  fuschia  in  my  hair,  and  a 
bouquet  of  scarlet  geraniums  at  my 
waist' 

'  What  ornaments?' 

'  Oh !  my  garnets.' 

'Or  your  mother^sl'  said  the 
Colonel 

'It  is  all  the  same,  unde,'  said 
Julia,  testily.  '  I  am  sure  it  is  high 
time  mamma  left  ofi*  wearing  orna- 
ments and  such  things.  I  hate  argu- 
ments about  nothing.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  Wyndhams  were  just  behind 
us.  Of  course,  I  expected  to  see  pro- 
fessors of  rehgion— who  oudit  to  take 
the  lowest  place,  as  their  Bible  tells 
them  to  do — sit  down  quietly,  till  some 
one  chose  to  notice  them;  but;  to  my 
horror,  they  seemed  perfectly  at  home: 
and  tnat  provoking  old  cat,  Greneral 
Duckett  who  had  most  rudely  usurped 
the  whole  of  that  delightful  little  ex- 
hibition-sofa^  and  had  never  moved 
when  I  came  in,  now  shuffled  down  to 
the  end,  and  signed  to  the  one  I  had 
not  seen  before  to  come  and  sit  down 
by  him,  which  she  did,  with  a  calm 
kind  of  smile.' 

'  Oh,  the  forward  minxl  without  an 
introduction.' 

'You  may  well  stare,  Augusta,  for 
my  astonishment  increased  more  and 
more  when  I  saw  and  heard  them 
chatting,  as  if  it  was  the  continiution 
of  some  conversation,  as  indeed  it 
turned  out  to  have  been;  but  just  then 
Lady  Emma  crossed  the  room  to  where 
they  sat,  and  began  to  speak  to  the 
General,  saying,  "  Henry,  1  want  you;" 
when  the  horrid  old  creature  mter- 
rupted  her,  saying,  "  Now,  Emma,  let 
me  alone;  I  will  either  take  Margaret 
to  dinner,  or  I  will  not  go  at  aU." — 
"  Yes,  my  very  precipitate  and  accom- 
modating brother,"  said  Lady  Emma, 
laughing,  "  I  believe  you  mentioned 
that  ultimatum  of  yours  to  me  before. 
I  merely  came  to  ask  you  to  take  the 
foot  of  the  table."— '^Could  you  not 
have  said  so  at  once?"  said  the  Grene- 
ral; "  I  hate  those  winding  ways  of 
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asking  you  to  do  the  commonest  things. 
If  women  would  only  speak  to  the  pomt 
as  you  do,  Margaret'*  I  did  not  hear 
distinctly  what  followed,  for  dinner 
was  announced,  and  of  course  the  only 
men  in  the  room  worth  anything  were 
chosen  by  the  Clares  to  guara  those 
precious  Wyndhams;  and  1--Augusta, 
you  will  scarcely  bdieve  it— I,  Julia 
^ckford,  had  to  march  in  to  dinner, 
the  last  lady  guest,  with  that  horrid, 
vulgar,  ignorant,  stupid  booby,  Ensign 
Beresfordr 

*I  beg  your  pardon,  Julia,'  said 
Colonel  Wilmo^  *for  interrupting 
your  highly-interesting  narrative,  buti 
never  heard  of  that  young  man  before. 
Pray,  is  he  anjr  relation  of  that  de- 
lightful acquisition  to  our  society. 
Lieutenant  Beresford,  whose  fiEunily 
interest  is  so  great,  that  he  is  to  get 
his  company  next  month withoutpur- 
chase,  solely  on  accoxmt  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs high  opinion  of  his 
many  virtues?  I  mean  that  young 
officer  who  dined  here  every  day  for  a 
month:  who  was  a  combination  of  the 
Iron  Duke  and  Lord  Chesterfield;  Mr 
Layard,  Dr  Hincks.  and  Owen  Jones; 
Dickens  and  Mrs  Norton ;  Lord  Bosse 
and  Hugh  Miller;  with  a  knowledge  of 
ladies*  matters  far  exceedmg  Mrs  Pul- 
len,  Mrs  Qau^in,  or  Mrs  Warren,  and 
witii  a  poetical  genius  far  beyond 
Longfellow,  Tennyson,  or  my  pet. 
Miss  Frances  Brown.  At  least  the 
description  of  him  is  your  own  and 
Augusta's.  My  idea  of  him  was,  a 
yoimg  man  of  education,  with  the  ad- 
vanti^  of  being  a  gentleman,  and  a 
sufficiently  pleasant  manner  to  conceal 
he  was  not  descended  in  a  .direct  line 
from  Solomon.' 

*La!  uncle!'  Maculated  both  the 
Miss  Beckfords,  with  more  energy 
than  good  temper;  and  Julia,  who  on 
this  occasion  retained  to  herself  the 
right  of  spokeswoman  and  opponent^ 
,  scornfully  replied,  *  Beresford  is  not  a 
v^ry  common  name,  and  I  only  ^ow 
one  person  bearii^  that  name,  but  of 
course  I  felt  aggrieved  by  being  taken 
into  dinner  by  a  person  who  nad  so 
disgraced  himself  as  to  propose  to  a 
governess.  I  really  think  young  men 
so  silly  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  should  have  a  nurse 
sent  through  the  world  with  tiiem,  to 
keep  them  right' 

'  I  think,  my  dear/  skid  the  Colonel, 


*Bere8ford,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  beof 
your  opinion;  that  is  to  si^,  you  kindly 
gave  him  the  idea;  but  I  suppose  he 
thinks  himself  too  old  to  be  under 
a  nurse's  charge,  and  so  he  has  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  a  sovemeas. 
Eh,  Julia?  However,  the  Montagues 
are  as  old  a  family  as  the  Conquest, 
and  the  Beresfonu  only  date  from 
Henry  the  Eighth.  In  three  <v  four 
years,  Sydney  Montague  will  have  a 
nice  uttle  chateau  in  Normandy,  beiM 
next  heir  to  the  old  Count  Flcnrimuiid 
de  Sysieres;  in  the  meantime,  being  aa 
orphan,  she  did  not  choose  to  be  a  de- 
pendant on  anybody^  and  preferred 
oeing  a  governess,  to  hvin^;  on  unpaid- 
for  goo(&;  but  pendin^j  the  deatn  of 
the  count,  and  the  instalment  at 
Saint  Maiguerite  of  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Sysieres,  I  do  not  think  they 
will  starve;  for  beresford  has  ;ftOOO 
per  annum,  and  is  as  steady  as  anj 
young  man  I  know.  And  notwitii- 
standing  the  low  estimation  in  whidi 
you  (no  doubt  justly)  hold  him,  I  am 
quite  vukar  enough  to  expect  to  enjoy 
myself  thoroughly  at  their  marriage 
next  week,  when  I  shall  have  the 
great  honour  of  acting  for  poor  Sydney 
m  the  place  of  that  noble  veteran,  her 
father,  who  died  by  my  side  **  when 
clouds  hung  dark  o'er  ChillianwaUah." 
Poor  Monl^ue !  when  we  read  tiie  list 
of  killed  and  wounded  after  some 
"glorious  victory,"  how  little  we  think 
of  the  endless  ramifications  of  misery 
arising  from  each  one  of  those  deaths, 
and  how  few  have  any  prospect  for  the 
future  asmyMendSjTlneyha&  Bot 
I  beg  your  pardon,  young  ladies^  this 
is  a  very  vulgar,  commonplace  kind  of 
conversation  for  refined  minds  like 
yours.* 

'And  so,  brother,'  said  Mis  Beck- 
ford,  Wou  are  going  to  the  wedding; 
you  will  have  a  nice  opportunity  for 
seeing  the  fashions.  To  oe  sure,  it  ii 
a  great  drawback  Miss  Montague  har- 
ing  been  a  governess,  but  perhaps  the 
French  people  will  never  know.  I 
know  they  must  put  their  maiden 
name  on  their  visiting-cards,  but  1 
suppose  she  need  not  put  "governess." 
Oh  no !  I  am  sure  she  need  not^  for 
the  girls  had  a  governess,  a  very  sope- 
rior  person  indeed,  who  always  wid 
"  Diable !"  when  sne  was  not  pleased 
with  her  dinner;  and  she  had  on  her 
cards  ^Madame  de  Smythe^  nie  To- 
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f  d  Paris,'^  which  my  brother  says 
means  her  name  was  Jones,  but  I  am 
sure  he  was  wronff,  for  she  crocheted 
beautifully,  and  she  was  such  an  af- 
fectionate creature,  and  offered  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  to  send  me  a  ball  of 
tapestiT  wool,  and  needles  of  the  right 
size,  when  she  was  going  away,  ^d 
her  sister,  who  must  be  a  most  talent- 
ed creature,  and  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Chinese  stitch  in  knitting,  offered 
to  mend  my  Indian  i^awl  for  me 
wh^ne  it  was  torn,  and  being  bedrid- 
den, it  was  very  kind:  and  Madame 
de  Smythe  took  it  to  ner,  and  I  am 
afraid  she  was  not  able  to  get  the 
crochet  patterns  or  the  tapestry  wool, 
for  she  has  not  sent  me  back  the 
shawL  poor  thing^  and  I  do  not  know 
her  adoress,  and  it  is  very  provokins, 
for  I  quite  forget  the  Chinese  stitch, 
and  the  girls  never  know  anything  that 
is  of  any  use.* 

*Of  course,'  said  Augusta,  *  these 
Wyndham  girls  do  not  pretend  to  be 
musical?' 

*Do  have  patience,  Augusta,  and 
you  will  hear.  Dinner  was  at  length 
at  an  end,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room-—  but  I  do  not  know  what 
went  on  there,  for  I  had  to  settle  my 
hair,  and  mb  my  cheeks  a  little,  and 
hold  my  hands  above  my  head  to  let 
them  get  white,  and  eat  two  voice- 
lozenges,  and  put  some  of  our  own  red 
lipHsalve  on  my  lips,  for  the  dull  dinner 
had  made  me  so  flat;  I  positively 
looked  dreadful  By  the  time  this 
was  done,  and  I  came  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  gentlemen  were 
coming  in,  and  I  had  a  run  for  it  to 
sit  down  and  look  disengaged.  Lady 
Emma  was  sailing  about  the  room, 
with  those  lone  point-lace  lappets 
floating;  behind  ner,  and  passing  me, 
she  sai(L  "  I  hope  you  were  not  mdis-  • 
X>osed,  Miss  Beckford;  I  began  to  fear 
we  had  left  you  in  the  diiung-room." 
— "Thank  goodness  you  did  not," 
grumbled  that  old  bear,  the  General, 
tramping  alons  like  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
"  What  was  iSat  you  told  me,  Mar- 
garet, about  Sarah f  I  never 

remember  those  nonsensical  foreign 
names.  "The  next  time  I  write  to 
her,  you  may  direct  the  letter  your- 
self." Miss  Wvndham,  laughing,  said 
she  had  brought  the  letter  with  her, 
and  would  leave  it  with  Lady  Emma. 
Of  courae  I  did  not  understand  what 


this  meant;  but,  hy  keeping  my  ears 
open,  I  found  Miss  Wyndham  had 
had  a  letter  from  her  godmother, 
lAdy  Willoughby,  that  momine,  and 
you  know  that  Lady  Willougnby  is 
half-sister  to  Lady  Emma,  and  nill- 
sister  to  the  CtoeraL  Although  I 
listened  most  attentively,  I  could  not 
quite  understand  who  the  people  were, 
for  they  spoke  of  Philip.  Annette, 
Louisa,  &c,  who  might  nave  been 
beggars  or  duchesses,  for  anything  I 
knew  to  the  contrary;  and  when  they 
did  epeak  of  people  with  surnames, 
they  were  such  out-of-the-way  names, 
that  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been 
some  vulgar  manufacturing  cotton 
or  wooUen  spinners  in  that  horrid 
town  they  lived  in— the  Wyndhams, 
I  mean—  before  they  came  here.  They 
talked  for  an  hour,  I  am  sure,  about 
these  people,  whose  names  were 
M*Clure,  Parry,  Kellet,  Penny,  Ross, 
and  some  one  called  Sir  Edward  Bel- 
cher—I  daresay  the  mayor  of  the  town. 
I  am  sure  of  the  names,  for  I  wrote 
them  down  when  I  came  home,  in 
order  to  inquire  some  time,  when  I 
had  an  opportunity,  what  kind  of  so- 
ciety they  were  in.' 

Mrs  Beckford,  with  a  most  asto- 
nished face,  raising  her  head  from  her 
work,  was  about  to  volunteer  some 
explanation;  but  she  had  only  got  so 
far  as^  *  My  dear  girR  what  can  you 

be  thmking  of 1   when  Colonel 

Wilmot,  with  difficulty  controlling  his 
laughter,  begged,  or, 'more  properly 
speaking,  commanded,  her  *  to  be  si- 
lent, as  she  was  interrupting  Julia.' 
The  Colonel  knew,  though  the  young 
ladies  did  not,  that  while  Mrs  Beck- 
ford sat  with  her  husband  and  brother 
at  the  parlour  fire  every  evening  from 
dinner  until  the  time  the  Miss  Beck- 
fords'  page  announced  *that  the  young 
ladies  were  waiting  tea  in  the  draw- 
ing-room,' Mr  Beckford  most  indefa- 
ti^bly  read  aloud  to  his  wife  every- 
tmng  that  could  possibly  interest  her, 
in  the  current  newspapers;  and  as  the 
Colonel  was  always  at  hand  to  explain 
ioeber|;s  by  means  of  wineglasses,  for- 
tifications by  walnut  sticks  and  apple 
winffs,  the  two  hours  spent  by  Mrs 
Beckford  in  the  society  of  her  affec- 
tionate husband  and  warm-hearted 
and  highly-informed  brother  were 
about  the  pleasantest  of  her  twenty- 
four  hours.    And  when  this  is  con- 
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sidered,  it  is  possible  that  Mis  Beck- 
ford  might  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  list  of  obscure  individuals  which 
her  daughter  Julia  had  honoured  by  a 
place  in  her  memory. 

The  fair  Augusta  evidentlv  was  dis- 
satisfied at  th£  account  of  the  Wynd- 
hams,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  (}uite  enough  of  young 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  without 
them;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  they 
did  choose  to  come,  they  nad  no  right 
to  be  either  young,  ffood-lookin^,  or 
accomplished.  For,  although  the  Miss 
Beckfords  were  quite  too  well  aware 
of  their  own  superiority  in  every  re- 
spect, to  fear  rivalry  from  any  people 
so  insignificant  as  two  girls  must  oe, 
who  are  supposed  by  Augusta  and  her 
sister  to  have  lived  the  early  part  of 
their  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
probably  living  over  a  chandler's  shop, 
and  going  tp  take  a  cup  of  tea,  now 
and  then  (in  their  morning  dresses), 
with  the  family  of  some  tobacconist 
or  hosier,  and  spending  the  evening 
in  a  discussion  on  the  late  fall  in  su- 
gar, or  the  probable  rise  in  woollens, 
still,  such  people  might  prove  trouble- 
some; and  Augusta  Beckford  hated 
trouble. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
Bums  was  not  induked  in  his  poetical 
aspiration— *  oh,  waa  some  power  the 
gittie  gie  us!'  &c.;  for  the  confusion 
which  would  have  been  caused  thereby 
would  probably  be  as  great  in  many 
families,  as  it  wouldhave  been,  had  the 
Miss  Beckfords  seen  that  thev  them- 
selves, and  not  their  (as  tiiey  thought) 
passive  mother,  were  ignorant,  suly, 
and  self-opinionated.  It  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  Mrs  Beckford's  life 
would  have  been  far  from  a  pleasant 
one,  had  they  been  favoured  with  this 
view  of  their  own  inferiority^  to  their 
mother.  As  it  was,  they  kmdly  per- 
mitted her  to  eivjoy  herself  in  her  own 
way,  and  granting  her  at  all  times 
what  is  very  vulgarly  termed  *a  fool's 
pardon' — begging  paidon  of  the  reader 
for  introducing  an  expression  so  very 
low  into  a  chapter  describing  the  re- 
fimed  and  elc^nt  Miss  Beckfords. 
Poor  Mrs  Becktor^  received  her  'fool's 
pardon'  in  very  good  part,  and  enjoy- 
ed very  much  the  liberty  caused  by 
her  inability  to  join  in  her  daughters' 
intellectual  pursuits.  Her  warm- 
hearted, well-meaning,  burly  husband 


lavished  on  her  every  comfort  and 
luxury  his  large  means  could  well  af- 
ford; and  as  the  worthy  Colonel  was 
always  on  the  spot,  to  supply  good 
advice  when  wants  were  found  oat, 
and  nice  taste  in  selectii^  articles  to 
supply  those  wants,  Mrs  Seckfoid  had 
as  httle  care  as  ever  falls  to  the  k>t  of 
womaa  *  The  Colonel'  was  the  great 
oracle  of  both  Mr  and  Mrs  Beckford; 
and  often  and  often  they  ei^ressed 
their  astonishment  how  they  ever  got 
on  without  him,  while  he  was  in  Aff- 
ghanistan :  but  Mr  Beckford  ^neraliy 
finished  the  sentence  by  saying,  they 
had  not  got  on  at  all— which  was  in- 
deed veiT  nearly  true.  Nothing  seem- 
ed a  difficulty  to  the  Colonel  Poor 
Mr  Beckford  would  rush  in,  out  of 
breath,  in  despair  at  some  frightful 
obstacle  to  his  plans,  such  as  'the 
mason  building  the  chimney  upside 
down,'  or  '  no  slates  to  be  had  at  aoy 
price  for  the  new  cow-house,  all  tk 
quarries  having  struck  work,  and  the 
rain  pouring  m.'  Upon  whidi  the 
Colonel  would  mardi.  in  his  militaiy 
style,  to  the  disturbed  district,  to  have 
shingles  put  American  fashion  on  the 
distressed  cow-house  —  wood  heing 
about  the  most  plentiful  thing  they 
had  at  Beckford  Hall— merely  oirect- 
in^  a  glimce  towards  the  remarkable 
chinmey,  knowing  that  the  sound  d 
his  approaching  rootsteps  would  have 
been  quite  enough  to  cause  the  mason 
to  cease  his  antipodean  lalx>ur8.  All 
climates  and  seasons  were  alike  to 
him.  There  was  no  day  so  hot  or 
cold  that  he  was  not  ready  to  ride  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  to  choose  a  chum  or  a 
plough  for  Mr  Beckford;  and  let  his 
time  be  ever  so  limited,  ^ile  at 
Plimton,  he  never  omitted  any  of  Mrs 
Beckford's  odd  little  commissioDs; 
and,  by  dint  of  unwearying  patience 
while  executing  them,  was  nerer 
known  to  have  made  the  slightest 
mistake  in  shade  or  colour,  althoufh, 
poor  man.  he  was  often  driven  to  the 
verge  of  oespair  by  such  a  list  as  the 
following,  the  last  he  had  received 
from  her:— *5^  yards  gazelle-colonred 
terry  silk  bonnet-riband;  ]  2yard8white 
galloon ;  3  pieces  white  cot  Russ  braid; 
i-IOO  straw  needles,  No.  6;  200  be- 
tweens,  mixed;  1  sheet  willow*  6  yanb 
cotton  wadding;  1  ounce  yellow  fiio- 
relle  (the  pattern  is  in  your  puree);  8 
spools  ovoiJkh  purse-silk;  1  skein  black 
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lAdy  Betty;  1  ounce  black  floes;  1 
oinoe  white  floss;  8  yards  white  purl; 
1  small  tattins  shuttle;  I  knitting- 
gaige;  some  Vanilla;  and  choose  a 
po]&-8creen.  I  would  like  it  lined 
with  scarlet,  not  cerise— the  library- 
stool,  is  to  be  cerise— gazelle  looks  bad 
at  nijght  6  dozen  ponceau  narrow 
Stettin  riband,  penny  width;  36  yards 
crimson  carpet-binding  (get  it  good). 
I  think  I  will  have  a  new  respirator; 
the  brown  one  I  have  is  a  cutferent 
shade  from  my  bonnet;  a  black  one 
would  do.  And  some  camphornsoap. 
And  tell  Waiters  young  woman  it  was 
yellow  amber,  not  oak  amber,  I  want- 
ed, and  to  give  you  the  right  wool, 
and  I  will  send  the  other  back  by  the 
cart  to-morrow.  And  don't  forget  the 
blanket-jHus,  and  to  go  for  my  watch; 
and  I  thmk  you  might  choose  a  dinner- 
csp  for  me,  and  the  hyacinths;  and 
buy  me  some  nice  ritonds  for  my 
patch-work.'  Added  to  this,  the  poor 
Colonel  had  to  get  seakale-mats,  and 
bass-mats,  and  oalls  of  listing,  and 
tacks,  ana  nails,  and  gunpowder,  and 
an  oat-bruiser,  which  Mr  BecKford 
was  buying  merely  because  he  was 
harassed  by  reading,  day  after  day,  in 
the  *  Times/  the  peremptory  interro- 

fatoiy  of  Mary  Wedlake,  *Do  you 
ruise  your  oats  yet?'  besides  several 
little  matters  of  his  own.  So  it  re- 
dounds much  to  his  credit,  that  he 
never  failed,  amid  difficulties  that 
would  have  quailed  the  heart  of  many 
a  man,  or  woman  either. 


*Ah,  yes!'  said  Augusta;  *the  per- 
son you  speak  of  is  no  doubt  the  relic 
of  some  royal  pr^ress  through  that 
smoky  Babylon.  I  daresay  he  lives  at 
"Oil  Mount,"  or  "IronviUe,"  or  "Cot- 
ton Bank,"  or  "Alpaca  Grova"  I 
wonder  such  vile  towns  are  permitted 
to  exist,  so  low  and  vulgar.  The  only 
use  I  could  ever  see  in  such  places  is, 
to  provide  shops  for  the  aristocracy 
and  Slite  to  purchase  at' 

*In  that  case,  my  dear,'  said  the 
Colonel,  *by  your  own  showing,  you 
can  never  go  there  to  purchase  any- 
thing; so  I  would  (were  I  you)  leave 
the  aristocracy  to  be  stifled  in  the 
smoke,  if  they  wish  it    You  know, 

ou  would  be  equally  ineligible  as 

>uver  or  seller.' 

You  know,  Augusta,'  said  Julia, 
'  that  there  is  one  point  you  and  I  are 
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agreed  upon,  and  that  is  in  hating  and 
dospisinc  "scientific  musicians.  It 
is  oreadfully  low  and  vulgar,  only  fit 
for  music-masters  and  public  singers; 
and,  do  you  know,  I  have  a  strong  sus- 

ficion  that  these  Wyndham  mrh  are. 
have  no  proof  positive,  but  I  have  a 
very  strong  suspicion  of  it  For  one 
thing,  the  one  in  blue  trimmings  read 
or  played  the  'Julia  Quadrilles'  as 
well  as  possible.  You  Imow  it  was  at 
a  party  at  the  Whittlefields',  where  a 
quadrille  was  ^ot  up.  Of  course  the 
Whittlefield  girls  did  not  attempt 
playing  before  me;  and  I  determined 
I  would  not#and  did  not,  to  vex  the 
Whittlefields;  so  you  may  be  sure 
there  was  a  fine  fuss  to  get  a  musician. 
But  what  do  you  think !  Up  gbt  Miss 
Wyndham,  sailed  across  the  room, 
drawing  off  her  gloves,  saying,  "Piay, 
let  me  be  your  substitute,  Jmss  Whit- 
tlefield;" and  down  she  sat,  and  played 
quite  too  well  I  assure  you  such  good 
players  are  no  acquisition:  it  throws 
one  dreadfully  into  the  shade.  I  did 
my  best  to  quench  her,  by  protesting 
I  could  dance  to  nothing  but  the  'Julia' 
or  '  Augusta  Quadrilles,'  knowing  she 
could  not  possibly  know  them.  By 
this  means  I  had  hoped  to  get  her 
from  the  piano,  where,  indeed,  I  never 
should  have  let  her  be  at  all;  but  how 
could  I  have  imagined  that  the  girl, 
whose  music-stand  was  filled  with 
Bach,  and  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
Handel,  and  Hadyn,  and  Mendelssohn, 
would  or  could  play  for  dancing;  but 
play  she  did,  and  asked  for  the  music 
of  the  *  Julia  Quadrilles,'  and  opened 
them  up  before  her.  Her  sister  then 
came  over,  and  said,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  play,  Margaret  ? "  She  never 
turned  her  head,  but  answered,  "I  at 
first  thought  it  was  a  study  on  conse- 
cutives.  It  is  a  set  of  quadrilles,  de- 
dicated to  Miss  Julia  Beckford,  'by 
her  unknown  admirer  S-m-1  Sm-th.' 
I  am  afi'aid  they  were  both  laughing, 
for  Miss  Frances  abruptly  turned  to 
look  at  a  pole-screen,  and  the  horrid 
Margaret  coughed  dreadfully.  I  am 
sure  she  is  consumptive.  However, 
she  played  them  right  through.  To 
do  her  justice,  the  mistakes  she  did 
make  sounded  more  like  improve- 
ments, particularly  the  place  where 
'Vilikens'  is  introduced.  I  lost  all 
temper  with  that  senseless  Sam  Smith, 
for  he  hopped  about  on  his  horrid  little 
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toes,  deafening  one  with  his  delight  at 
the  way  Miss  Wyndham  was  playine. 
"  Pon  m*honna,  now,  Miss  Juiwa,  it  s 
diwine  pwayin,  she's  an  angwel  in 
pwetticoats;  nowhin  else.  She's  faw 
Dwetta  wan  wittle  Napowlean ! !"  &c. 
&C.  This  is  what  uncle  would  call  a 
digression:  so  to  return  to  the  party 
at  lAdy  l^nma  Clare*s.  At  last  Lady 
iknma  thought  proper  to  remember  7 
could  play  the  piano,  and  said,  now 
that  the  gentlemen  have  appeared, 
perhaps  you  will  try  the  piano.  Miss 
^e^ford?  Before  risine  K>r  that  pur- 
pose, I  thought  it  would  be  but  «)od- 
natured  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  Miss 
Wyndham  C^ou  know  this  was  before 
the  Whittlefields'  party),  for  of  course 
it  would  be  rather  a  mortification  to  a 
girl  like  that,  who,  I  suppose,  thought 
she  played  well,  to  have  one  of  us  to 
play  for  the  first  time.  So  I  said  venr 
sweetly,  as  I  drew  off  my  clovefe,  "  If 
you  are  fond  of  music,  Miss  Wynd- 
nam,  you  are  come  to  the  very  place 
to  have  your  passion  ratified  to  the 
very  fidlest  extent !  We  are  so  musi- 
cal, we  perfectly  live  on  it !  I  suppose 
you  do  not  play,  for  I  observed  tnere 
was  no  piano  in  your  drawing-room. 
But  I  am  aware  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  people  who^  while  they  know 
nothing  of  the  divme  art,  have  a  strong 
natural  love  of  music;  in  the  same 
wav,  a  servant  is  very  often  the  best 
ju(ke  of  a  portrait.  I  hope  I  shall 
find  you  a  very  merciful  cntic  of  my 
poor  attempts  at  playing."  I  then  sat 
down  at  the  piano,  and  commenced 
with  Quidant's  *  Mazeppa  Galop.'  It 
is  such  a  useful  thing,  for  no  one  on 
earth  can  tell  whether  you  are  playing 
right  or  wrong,  and  I  am  sure  nobody 
could  play  every  note  of  it  right.  I 
then  played  Brinley  Richard's  Htf arch 
of  the  Mien  of  Harlech.'  then '  Talexy's 
Mazurka,'  and  then  Osborne's  *  Pluie 
de  Perles.'  When  I  thought  I  had 
played  enough,  I  rose  up,  determined 
not  to  play  another  note,  let  them  press 
ever  so  much,  for  I  wanted  to  keep  all 
the  rest  of  my  good  things  for  the  party 
on  Monday,  but  the  rude  beasts  merely 
thanked  me,  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  beside  Miss  Wyndham,  and  said, 
"Oh,  Miss  Wyndham,  I  quite  envy 
youyourauietseati  I  am  so  fatigued ! 
but  it  is  the  penalty  one  must  pay  for 
accomplishments^  one's  friends  are  so 
emigeant-^l  quite  envy  you  being 


spared  all  such  tilings.'*  The  stupid 
thing  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  scarcely  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  your  congrata- 
lations,  Miss  Beckford,  but  I  am  glikd 
you  are  come  to  share  the  sofa,  for  it 
IS  very  comfortable."  I  had  icaroely 
sat  down,  delighted  to  get  the  coast 
clear,  ana  meaning  to  sift  all  the  in- 
formation I  could  get  out  of  her,  wbeo 
over  marched  Sir  Bexuy,  saying,  **Mj 
dear  Margaret,  this  is  most  unfortu- 
nate; we  cannot  find  *nTrovatore' 
anywhere."  Imagine  my  hOTrw  when 
Miss  Wyndham  said,  '*  I  had  no  idea, 
you  were  looking  for  it;  pray,  tell 
Emma  I  do  not  want  it  at  all,  and  I 
am  sure  she  does  not  require  it  either." 
At  this  moment  Lady  Emma  came 
back  into  the  room;  upon  seeing  whidi, 
up  rose  Miss  Wyndham,  and,  seating 
herself  at  the  piano,  she  played  the 
accompaniments  and  sung  the  solos, 
and  Sir  Heni-y,  and  Lady  jEmma,  and 
the  other  Miss  Wyndham,  sung  the 
four-part  passages  of  an  oi^«r%  of 
Vwdi's.  I  had  never  heard  before  of 
'UTrovatore.'  AngryasIwa8,Iooiild 
not  help  thinking  it  superb;  but  when 
they  had  finished,  and  Sir  Henry  asked 
me  how  I  likea  it,  I  said,  Italian 
music  was  pleasing,  but  nothing  stood 
the  test  so  well  as  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish ^lees  and  madrigals,  though  I  did 
not  sing  them  myseu ;  wh^^upon  Sir 
Henry  got  a  fusly  old  book,  and  they 
sung, '  Oh !  happy,  happy  ndr,'  *  How 
memly  we  live,  and  several  others. 
By  this  time  I  was  well  tired  of  their 
monopoly  of  that  good  piano,  and  fell 
into  raptures  about  Mendelssohn.  But 
I  stopped  pretty  quickly,  when  I  heard 
that  horrid  General  flrowling  and  wor- 
rying at  Miss  Wyndham  for  some  of 
those  andante  things  in  Ks  and  Fs 
and  G's  of  Mendelssohn.  I  am  glad 
she  did  not  play  them,  for  I  am  sure 
they  must  be  dull  things;  besides,  her 
way  of  refusing  was  rather  nice,  for 
she  said,  "  You  shall  have  them  all  to- 
morrow, CkneraL  but  Lady  Emma  has 
promised  to  ask  Miss  Beckford  to  sing 
for  us  now."  The  nasty  old  diii£^ 
walked  off  muttering  something,  which 
Sir  Henry  said  was  a  hymn  the  Gene- 
ral had  learned  among  the  wild  Irish; 
it  was  very  short,  and  sounded  veiy 
like  "hominy  and  fowl;"  I  daresar 
those  poor  half-starved  creatures  have 
all  their  ideas  running  on  food;  I  dare- 
say it  means  *'  beans  and  bacon,"  for 
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hominy  is  not  yery  unlike  beans.  I 
am  sore  the  Wyndlmms  were  surprised 
when  they  heu^  me  sing,  for  I  con- 
centrated all  my  strength  on  *  Robert 
toi  que  j'aime.'  And  when  I  came  to 
what  papa  calls  the  "screech,"  Miss 
Wyndham  jumped  on  her  seat  I  only 
sung  one  song,  for  the  carriage  was 
waiting,  and  papa  fussing  away  as 
usual,  and,  as  w§  were  drivine  home, 
he  chattered  the  whole  way  about  the 
time  he,  and  mamma,  and  Uncle  Wil- 
mot  used  to  sing  glees.  Delightful 
music  it  must  have  been !  and  only 
fan<rr— what  a  fool  papa  is,  to  be  sure ! 
As  Captain  Phipps  was  handing  me 
into  the  carria^  there  was  he  (p^pa, 
I  mean)  bellowmg  to  Sir  Henry,  That 
glorious  music  has  carried  my  thoughts 
back  thirty  years;  we  used  to  have  sudi 
music  when  1  was  first  married,  till 
mv  poor  wife  lost  her  voice  from  a 
coIgL  Thirty  years  indeed !  I  think 
papa  might  nave  more  sense  t^  to 
tell  such  things;  a  nice  age  he  makes 
ua  out  indeed.  And  the  whole  way 
h<Hne  he  was  humming,  "More  tune- 
able, more  tuneable!"  on  and  on.  I 
was  sick  of  the  whole  party.  I  dared 
not  say  one  word,  for  uncle  chose  to 
come  inside  the  carriage  that  even- 
ins;  to  be  sure  it  was  raining,  but 
what  harm  would  a  drop  of  rain  do  a 
soldier  r 

'None!'  said  Augusta,  impatiently; 


*  but  I  must  say,  Julia,  you  have  not 
managed  well  Surely  you  could-have 
invented  some  plan  of  keeping  these 
girls  in  their  proper  place.  I  wonder 
very  much,  when  you  saw  how  they 
were  likely  to  turn  out,  you  did  not 
b^:in  as  you  should  have  done.' 

Very  well,'  said  Julia,  'you  will 
have  an  opportunity  very  soon  of  try- 
ing what  you  can  do,  for  papa  insists 
on  a  dinner  party  here  for  them.  We 
will  see  you  and  them  doing  battle 
against  each  other.' 

'  I  don't  care  though  I  never  saw 
them,'  said  Auffusta;  I  am  sure  that 
th^  are  very  (Gsagreeable  people;  but 
doubtless  they  mav  sive  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  they  should  nave 
been  put  down  at  first  oy  a  coup  de 
main,  I  must  say,  Julia,  though  you 
have  so  little  natural  ability,  you 
should  have  managed  it  in  some  way.' 

Julia's  angry  retort  to  this  speech 
caused  an  abrupt  termination  to  come 
to  this  clear  and  impartial  account  of 
the  poor  Miss  W^dhams,  and  the 
two  amiable  Miss  &eckfords  sank  into 
an  angry  silence.  Mrs  Beckford,  not 
expecting  to  be  talked  to  by  her 
daughters,  continued  to  crochet,  and 
count  and  mutter  her  '  four  long,  two 
chain — four  long,  nine  chain,  repeat,' 
until  the  bell  rangfor  prayers,  and  the 
Colonel  and  Mr  beckford  re-entered 
the  room. 


CHAFTEB  X.--WHICH  MAY  BE  TEBMSD    A  SOLO,   OK    A  DUKT,   WHICH  THE 
BEADEB  PLEASES. 

'  Where  ffripinge  grefee  the  hart  would  wounde^ 
And  dolemlle  dumps  the  myndo  oppreaee, 
There  mueicke  with  her  silyer  aounde 
With  spede  ie  wont  to  send  redreaee; 
Qf  troubled  mynde,  in  every  sore, 
Swete  muaicke  hath  a  salve  in  store. 

•  •«••• 

O  heavenly  gift,  that  mlee  the  mynd. 
Even  as  the  stem  dothe  rule  the  shippel 
O  musicke,  whom  the  gods  aseinde 
To  comfort  manne,  whom  cares  would  nippet 
Since  thow  both  man  and  beate  doest  move, 
What  beste  y»  he,  wyll  the  disprove.'— Pracr'a  'HBUQlTtt.' 

'Oh  joyously,  triumphantly,  sweet  sounds,  ye  swell  and  float, 
A  breath  of  hope,  of  vouth,  of  spring,  is  pour'd  on  every  note, 
And  yet  my  full  o'erburden'd  heart  grows  troubled  by  your  power: 
Te  seem  to  press  the  long-past  years  into  ine  little  hour.'— Amoh. 

'  I  feel  sometimes  as  I  did  when  I  first  heard  a  AiU  orchestra  play  some  of  Mosart'i  divine  har- 
monies.   I  foigoi  I  was  alive,  I  lost  all  thoughta  of  myself  entirely,  and  I  was  perfectly  happy.'— 

DSKD^ 


*  After  all,  Margaret,  I  think  we  are 
better  at  home  this  lovelv  evening, 
with  liberty  to  come  in  and  go  out  as 
we  please,  than  dtting  in  Mrs  Trom- 
ra's  hot  dining-room,  undergoing  the 


formalities  of  a  dinner  party.  Yes. 
there  is  great  consolation  to  be  had 
occasionally  in  being  left  out  of  an 
invitation,  when  one  has  time  to  re- 
flect.' 
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Which  t  ar,  Eddies  round  the  Rectory, 


'  Consolation!  I  never  required  any, 
I  assure  you;  I  was  more  elated  than 
resigned  from  the  first  wh^n  I  heard 
of  it;  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  most 
thoroughly  under  my  deprivatioa 

'I  hope,  if  you  have  anjrthing  very 
eiypyable  in  prospect,  you  will  include 
mei  for  I  should  be  relieved  on  the 
principle  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  the 
oeggarman,  who  said,  "  If  your  honour 
knew  how  lazy  I  am."  * 

*  Your  honour  must  throw  off  your 
laziness,  then;  for  my  intentions  em- 
brace exertion  corporeally  and  men- 
tally. My  idea  is  this:  it  is  such  an 
age  since  I  touched  the  keys  of  an 
organ,  and  I  have  "  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  longing,  that  my  soul  cannot  re- 
sist.** We  can  make  a  long  evening, 
by  having  tea  as  late  as  we  please, 
and  if  you  will  come  down  with  me 
to  the  village,  we  will  try  and  induce 
the  old  schoolmaster  to  renew  the 
offer  he  made  me  the  other  day  of  the 
keys  of  the  church  and  oi*gan.  I  was 
too  hurried  to  accept  of  his  offer  then, 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  not  refuse  them, 
and  as  that  curly-headed  grandchild, 
to  whom  Lucy,  m  a  sudden  fit  of  ge- 
nerosity, gave  one  of  her  chickens, 
offered  to  blow,  nothing  is  wanting 
but  your  will* 

*  Which  is  wanting  no  longer.  I 
am  overjoyed!  Oh,  we  will  have  all 
the  dear  old  tunes  acain!  The  mere 
suggestion  has  **  soothed  that  restless 
fe^g."  * 

Frances  tied  on  her  bonnet  with 
unwonted  celerity,  and  the  sisters 
sallied  forth.  On,  under  the  shade 
of  pleasant  hedgerows;  on  across  the 
fields,  to  save  a  portion  of  dusty  road; 
and  on  to  the  house  of  the  old  man 
who  acted  both  as  clerk^  organist,  and 
schoolmaster— a  quiet,  simple  old  souL 
who  had  passed  through  nis  several 
duties  with  the  most  uniform  dili- 
gence: each  day*s  work  was  done  as 
the  previous  one  had  been,  which,  in 
like  manner,  resembled  its  predecessor, 
as  one  year  had  resembled  the  other 
through  his  long  life.  '  Changes,'  he 
said,  were  never  of  his  seeking;  they 
came  because  he  could  not  help  theuL* 
He  never  swerved  from  *01d  Hun- 
dredth,' '  Martyrdom,'  *  Devizes,'  and 
other  tunes  he  had  carefully  learned 
in  his  youth,  and  stoutly  refused  in- 
novations 01  any  modem  ones^  no 
matter  how  celebrL    And  liking  Mar- 


garet because  she  had  once  acddent- 
ally  praised  one  of  his  favourites,  be 
was  determined  that  anything  he  oould 
do  for  her  should  be  done,  even  to 
lending  the  beloved  keys  to  her,  a 
stranger. 

When  Margaret  and  Frances  en- 
tered the  church,  the  brilliant  rays  of 
a  July  sunset  were  streaming  throiigfa 
the  stained-glass  wiqiows,  throwing 
a  long,  dusty  line  across  the  old  aides, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  dim 
walls  ana  the  rusty  armour,  that 
seemed  to  look  down  so  grim  and 
silent  on  the  old  oaken  pewa,  as  if 
their  grave  demeanour  was  more  suit- 
able society  than  such  passing  radianccL 
They  at  least  would  still  remain,  tJiough 
the  worshippers  in  them  would  pass 
out,  Sundav  after  Simday,  through  the 
churchyard  into  the  bustling  world, 
till  at  last  the  individuals  nlled  up 
the  moving  type  of  man's  ceaseless 
passage,  by  passing,  at  the  dose  of 
life,  odce  again  the  churchyard  gates^ 
not  to  go  on  in  his  daily  course  as 
before,  but  fading  into  the  silent  land 
from  whence  we  can  return  no  more. 
Some  flies  were  buzzing  from  monu- 
ment to  pew,  and  from  pew  to  monu- 
ment, they  ail  life  and  action,  and  all 
else  death  and  repose;  they  were  tlie 
only  signs  of  life  around,  until  the  sis- 
ters entered,  and,  struck  with  awe  at 
the  Quaint  beauty  of  the  scene,  they 
stood  looking  in  silence  at  the  li^ts 
and  shadows  around  them. 

*  Living  dust  and  dead  dust,'  said 
Mai^ret,  solemnly. 

'^  how  plainly  the  sun  throws 
out  the  names  on  the  flagstones, 
though  they  are  so  worn — those  that 
are  near  the  chanoeL' 

*How  odd  people  must  have  fdt 
long  ago,  when  they  buried  inside  oi 
churches,  to  sit,  week  after  week,  star- 
ing at  the  very  stone,  all  through  Uie 
service,  that  must  one  day  be  raised 
to  cover  themselves,' 

*  I  think  the  feeling  would  wear  ofl 
with  custom.  We  see  them  throu^ 
the  window,  that  is  the  only  diflfer- 
ence.  I  always  feel  as  if  those  inside 
were  volumes  of  a  book,  and  that  the 
other  numbers  were  to  be  found  out- 
side.' 

*  A  book  that  will  go  on  increasiiig 
through  many  an  age  still,  when  you 
and  I  are  written  in  one  like  this.' 

*  Margaret,  before  you  begin  plaj- 
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ing,  pray  come  to  the  railing  in  front, 
and  lean  over,  and  look  at  I^y  Char- 
lotte Herbert  s  monument;  you  never 
saw  anything  more  beautiAiL  You 
cannot  see  the  effect  well  there;  but 
indeed  it  is  worth  coming  down  for. 
No,  it  will  not  do  again^  the  sun  is 
miudng  the  effect,  and  it  wiU  have 
moved  before  you  are  done  playing.' 

The  monument  was  of  white  marble. 
A  woman's  figure  knelt,  with  hands 
clasped  and  face  upturned  towards  a 
cloud,  m)m  whence  an  an^el  face  was 
looking  down.  A  loose  rooe  shrouded 
the  figure,  the  long  hair  streaming 
over  the  Moulders,  and  the  lips  ^r- 
tially  undoeed,  as  if  in  prayer.  The 
face  bore  a  happy,  peaceful  expres- 
sion; and  the  question  would  natu- 
rally rise  to  the  mind  of  the  looker- 
oUj  was  it  the  life-expression  of  the 
subject?  or  had  the  genius  of  the 
artist  brought  it  there  to  complete 
the  conception?  Underneath  was 
written — 

SACBBD 

to  the  memory  of 

LADT  CHARLOTTE  HERBERT, 

the  beloved  Wife  of 

HoLDewoBTR  Hbrbsbt,  Esq. 

of  Colton  Manor,  Herefordshire,  and  Lan« 

derifl  HalL  in  this  Parish, 

and  Daughter  of  Wiluam,  Fourth  Earl 

Gbahbt  of  Granby.  Nottinghamshire. 

She  departed  this  life,  Jnly  8,  a.d.  18~, 

aged  Thirty-seTen  years. 

Watdi  and  pray;  tor  ye  know  neither  the 

day  nor  the  nonr  wherein  the  Son  of  Man 

oometh.' 

How  glorious  it  looked  to-night,  that 
fair  and  lovely  work  of  art— really 
glorious!  For  the  setting  sun  had 
thrown  a  golden  tint  over  il^  borrowed 
from  the  stained  window  through 
which  its  beams  fell,  till  it  seemed  to 
be  *a  halo  round  the  dear  one's  head;* 
and  beautiful  always,  it  was  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  so  in  this  new  soft 
light  Margaret  stood  some  seconds 
in  silent  admiration,  every  passion  for 
the  beEiutiful  in  nature  and  art  roused 
within  her  at  the  spectacle.  At  last 
she  spoke. 

•  I  nave  no  words,  O  dear  Frances ! 
It  is  like  a  spelL  How  very,  very 
beautiful!  It  ahnost  moves  one  to 
tears.  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  good  like- 
ness? Old  Stephens  says  it  is;  but  it 
might  be  fancy  with  him,  he  is  so  en- 
thusiastic about  all  that  family.* 

'What  did  he  say  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte?' 


*  A  great  deal  Her  beauty  of  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  equalled  her 
personal  beauty.  Poor  old  soul !  how 
ne  worships  her  memory!  How  much 
she  was  beloved!  I  have  often  won- 
dered, since  I  came  to  hear  of  her, 
that  not  one  act  she  ever  did  for  the 
good  of  others  seems  to  have  died 
with  her;  they  are  all  living  still,  all 
round  the  parish.  Five  years  has 
scarcely  removed  one  trace  of  her 
footprints.' 

*  Probably  because  she  did  all  in 
singleness  of  heart,  not  for  the  fame 
of  things.' 

'  Very  likely.  She  was  found  dead 
on  her  knees  one  morning  at  prayer, 
as  the  artist  represents;  and  that,  I 
suppcNse,  is  why  that  text  was  chosen.* 
Whose  taste,  I  wonder,  was  the 
whole  thing?' 

*One  of  her  sons,  who  was  much 
attached  to  her.  Mrs  Holmdon  told 
me  he  brought  over  an  artist  from 
Italy  for  the  purpose.* 

*Well  he  might  have  loved  her 
then,  when  she  was  so  worthy.  July 
the  eighth!  Why,  Margaret  this  is 
the  very  day,  the  very  anniversary  of 
her  death.  Ah,  the  sun  does  well  to 
light  up  her  image  to-night!* 

*True  enough!  it  is  a  strange  coin- 
cidence that  we  should  be  here,  and 
be  talking  of  her.  I  shall  never  read 
the  words  again^  without  thinking  of 
the  appearance  it  now  has.* 

'  MarKiret,  if  I  had  a  piece  of  paper, 
I  think  I  could  sketch  it;  it  would  be 
a  little  memento  for  us  to  put  into 
the  portfolio  at  home.  Do  not  begin 
to  play  imtil  I  go  and  ask  Stephens 
for  a  sheet;  or,  in  self-defence,  I  shall 
have  to  use  the  flv-leaf  of  some  one's 
prayer-book,  ana  the  owner  might 
object.' 

And  now  Frances  has  returned,  and 
seated  herself  in  the  comer  of  an  old 
pew,  with  massive  carving  on  it,  in 
what  she  considers  a  good  position  for 
her  work;  and  Margaret  has  regained 
her  seat  in  the  organ-gallery— not  yet 
begun,  however;  there  are  still  some 
more  last  worda 

'Frances,  choose  something  forme 
to  play.  You  would  like  it  to  be  in 
unison  with  your  own  occupation. 
Think  quickljr.  Now,  who  can  say 
I  am  less  fanciful  than  I  used  to  ber 

*  Not  I  for  one;  and  I  am  enchanted 
to  see  those  long  weary  years  have 
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Whicht  or,  Eddie$  round  the  Rectory, 


not  changed  you  in  tlie  least.  Let  me 
consider.  Qood  Margaret,  if  you  re- 
member any  snatches  from  Mozart's 
'  Requiem,'  pour  them  forth;  any  or 
every  pet  portion  that  occurs  to  you; 
j^Ye  the  sounds  birth.  Listening  to 
its  volumes,  one  can  never  wonder  at 
the  old  master  who  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  that  last  melodv,  and  passed 
from  earth  to  heaven  with  such  divine 
music  rin^Dg  in  his  ears.' 

She  is  Boimding  the  first  note.  How 
it  swells!  Now  others — more  and 
more— on  and  on,  rushing  from  arch 
to  arch,  touching  the  roof,  filling  every 
comer  with  sounds  such  as  that  old 
creaking  instrument  had  not,  within 
the  memory  of  living  man,  given  forth 
before — re-pealing,  reverberating,  fill- 
ing the  very  air  with  music,  till  it 
touches  the  sketcher  in  the  pew,  stir- 
ring her  inmost  soul  with  4ear  old 
memories,  renewing  past  scenes  of 
joys  and  sorrows,  all  equally  dear 
through  the  retrospective  vista  the 
well-£iown  notes  open  to  her:  and 
more  than  a  few  tears  are  silently 
falling  on  the  faded  pictures  retouched 
by  thsX  master  hand.  That  lovely 
sunset  can  scarcelv  brighten  the  sha- 
dows the  sounds  have  thrown  across 
that  usuallv  radiant  face.  She  is 
sketching  the  cloud  from  the  marble 
before  her  now;  she  has  looked  be- 
yond it.  perhaps,  for  sunshine  is  re- 
flected trom  her  own  face  now;  plea- 
sant happy  dreams  are  succeeding  that 
passing  emotion,  and  all  the  ei^ov- 
ment  the  music  can  afford  is  keenly 
felt  It  is  rolling  on  still;  the  empty 
pews  are  making  echoes  of  the  slow 


and  mournful  parts,  till  a  ftoidftil 
imagination  could  almost  believe  that 
it  had  raised  from  the  adjoimqg 
churchward  the  spirits  of  muaiciaiis 
long  smce  passed  away  to  p«fonn 
their  parts  in  the  solemn  strain. 

*The  sun  is  down,  Fnmoes;  yon 
ciumot  draw  any  more  to-night;  it  is 
growing  late.  Before  we  go,  oofme  up 
and  sing  the  '  Evening  Hymn '  with 
me,  as  we  lued  when  dkildien,  kmg 
ago.' 
*I  will  be  up  in  a  moment* 
Listen  to  the  two  clear  sweet  voioeB, 
rising  in  those  simple  words  of  praise, 
slowly,  solemnly,  sweetly.  They  are 
at  the  last  verse.  listen  how  the 
notes  die  away.  They  have  finished. 
They  are  coming  down  toother. 

*  I  like  the  quaintness  of  the  words 
of  that  hymn;  it  seems  always  as  if  it 
did  me  good  even  to  repeat  them.  One 
should  at  least  be  at  peace  with  tiie 
world,  to  sing  them  ri^t' 

*  Yes;  and  when  I  am  joining  in  the 
singing,  the  thought  always  comeft 
across  my  mind,  how  many  hundredi 
of  people-  men,  and  women,  and  htUe 
children — ^have  joined  in  them  too, 
during  the  one  hundred  years  since 
good  Bishop  Kenn  penned  them.  ThsX 
was  before  this  church  was  built' 

*They  are  living  lines,  thou^  he  is 
dead.' 

*  A  rare  thing,  such  a  trifling  deed  to 
survive  the  doer  so  numy  years.  Bat 
they  will  never  die,  I  am  sure.' 

*  An  echo  through  the  conidcvB  of 
time,  and  a  grand  one,  too,  in  its  way. 
But  how  late  it  is;  we  must  waft 
quickly.' 


CHAPTEB  XI. — ANOTHSB  DITBT,  WHICH  HAS  A  NABBOW  ESCAPS  FBOM 
BSCOMINO  A  T&IO. 

'  Time  passed  on.  Tears,  months,  weery  weekly  davs,  and  hours,  are  oome  and  gvme. 
we  see  the  two  elder  sisters  together  once  more  on  the  road  of  life.  .  .  .  Thev  have  grown 
older,  and  have  a  more  thoughtfiil  expression  than  they  at  first  wore.  .  .  .  Old  Time,  daal 
gently  with  them.  Travellers  on  the  same  road,  bid  them  "Qod  speed  I"  OBartbl  bid  thy 
children  deal  kindly— bid  them  bear  gently  those  two  light  burdens,  and  so  will  God  pro^Mr  ihea 
and  keep  thee  in  remembrance.' — Lights  and  Sbadowb  ntoM  DBKAjfUUfn. 


Sunset— twenty-four  hours  after  the 
last  we  have  seen. 

Edward  Celbridge  had  asked  his 
cousins  to  sketch  him  as  many  views 
of  the  Rectory  as  would  brine  vividly 
before  him  the  home  where  she  he  so 
dearly  loved  dwelt  Perhaps  it  was 
as  much  intended  to  give  her  employ- 
ment, to  wile  away  the  long  days  of 
absence,  as  to  bring  him  every  week 


or  two  something  fresh  from  the  hand 
he  hoped  one  day  to  call  his  own.  It 
had  h^&i  a  pleasant  task  throuch  May 
and  June  to  wander  out  throu^  those 
green  lanes,  with  tiie  bright  primroaes 
and  violets,  with  the  fragrant  Msy- 
blossom  scenting  the  air,  and  delisht- 
ing  the  gaze  all  around.  .It  was  ^et- 
sant  now,  in  July,  to  sit,  with  oook 
and  pencal  on  their  knees,  chatting 
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orer  all  kinds  of  girlish  themes,  as  the 
fair  landscape  seemed  to  grow  beneath 
their  fingers.  Thus,  thev  had  drawn 
their  house,  their  chunm,  and  some 
oltjects  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood—the three  important  subjects 
in  the  life  of  a  cler^jman's  family. 
Round  these  their  dauy  life  revolYes: 
and  what  are  years  but  made  up  of 
days  like  these? 

This  evenins,  Mai^garet  and  Frances 
Wyndham  had  determined  on  trpnff 
a  new  view.  The  old  woods  that  Imed 
the  opposite  bank,  and  seemed  to  car- 
pet the  plain  beyond,  had  hitherto 
Deen  but  a  point  of  sight;  but  they 
had  decided  this  erening  on  crossing 
the  river,  and  seeing  what  effect  their 
own  domain  had  men  viewed  from 
their  neighbour's.  Over  the  river, 
jumping  from  stone  to  stone,  with  the 
water  bubbling  and  sparkling  through 
them,  up  the  other  bank,  finn  elastic 
steps  brmg  them  to  the  top,  and  they 
stand  to  look  bade  at  their  nome.  The 
setting  sun  has  burnished  everv  win- 
dow luce  beaten  gold— every  old  case- 
ment is  touched  with  the  enchanter's 
rod  The  view  is  pretty;  but  a  little 
larther  still,  and  the  sundial  in  the 
front  of  the  house  is  visible.  Ah,  yes ! 
that  is  just  the  spot  So  they  sit 
down. 

*  Maigaret,  I  wish  we  had  brought 
a  book;  I  could  then  draw,  as  I  did 
hut  night  to  music— the  rhyme  of  the 
poet,  ana  the  music  of  thy  voice. 
Last  night  was  so  pleasant  You 
cannot  mow  the  feehng  of  luxury  it 
was  to  sit  there,  forgetting,  and  bv 
the  world  forgot  — drawing  to  such 
sounds  made  melody  in  the  souL  Do 
not  lauffL' 

'  My  nigh-flown  sister  I  * 

*NotatalL  Itwasjustoneof  those 
hours  that  (Goethe  says  people  live  but 
onoe  in  a  lifetima' 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Do 
not  take  such  t^penserow  view  of  our 
expedition.  Do  yon  want  to  prove 
that  that  was  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  of  our  lives  r 

'No;  why  should  it?  I  do  not 
mean  that:  but  it  was  so  delicious 
— we  shut  in,  and  the  world  shut 
out  No  other  sounds,  in  that  still 
time ^ 

*  You  ca^ot  say,  **  of  breeie  and 
leaf  are  borne." ' 

*No;  I  will  borrow  another  line  from 


the  next  verse:  **  it  breathed  like  Sab- 
bath hours."' 

*  That  \b  a  newpoetical  license.' 
'With   Mrs   Hemans'  permission. 

An  idea  of  Jean  Paul  Richter's  came 
into  my  head  last  night,  while  you 
were  pla^ff— what  he  considers  the 
most  desiraole  form  of  prayer:  that 
the  minister  should  merely  say,  "  Let 
us  pray!"  and  that  some  beautiful, 
soul-touching  music  should  play,  dur-  * 
ing  which  aU  should  pray  m  silence, 
according  to  the  wants  and  inspira- 
tions of  their  own  souls.' 

'Yes,  if  the  confirmation  were  all 
made  up  of  Jean  Pauls,  that  is  just 
like  what  he  would  sf^,  but  it  would 
not  do  for  the  mass  at  all  Our  own 
liturgy  is  far  beyond  that:  one  good 
earnest  "We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us, 
good  Lord,"  is  worth  all  the  music  of 
a  Jean  Paul' 

'  Of  course,  do  not  think  I  want  to 
establish  the  theory.  IlikeJeanP^ul, 
but  I  know  that  would  only  be  of  the 
senses,  not  the  heart,  and  people  who 
have  no  taste  for  music  would  be 
sadly  thrown  out  What  would  they 
do? 

'I  do  not  know;  seven-eighths  of 
the  world  that  would  be,  for  man v  who 
would  like  a  little  music  could  not 
comprehend  that  sort  of  thing.  Fran- 
ces^ your  head  is  full  (^  the  German 
wnters,  and  they  are  not  wholesome 
reading  for  you  at  alL  I  wish  you 
would  give  them  up,  they  may  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  hann.  I  wonder 
greatly  £dward  did  not  know  better 
than  to  let  you.' 

*  I  do  not  read  them  now.  Yous^d 
all  that  bef<»re,  and  I  gave  them  oip. 
At  the  same  time  I  saw  the  wrong  m 

'them  as  I  went  on,  and  was  on  my 
guard.' 

'You  think  that,  but  many  a  wise 
man  thought  so  too,  and  found  him- 
self full  of  mistaken  notions  before 
long.  Carlyle  may  be  well  enough  in 
some  ways,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
'Sartor  Kesartus'  is  a  fit  book  for 
you.  I  do  not  blame  poor  Jean  Paul 
so  much:  that  fearful  dream  of  his 
shows  a  rather  disordered  imagina- 
tion; it  Ib  fearful,  but  one  of  the  best 
things  he  ever  wrote.  I  say  you  have 
no  business  with  Qoethe.  or  Emer- 
son, or  (Ehlenschla^er.  It  you  under- 
stand them,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you.* 
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*You  need  not  be  afraid;  I  have 
given  them  up  long  ago,  and  I  am 
resolved  against  thenL  It  is  rather 
good  they  are  so  mystic,  it  keeps 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant 
people.  There,  now,  is  Mrs  Simp- 
son, who  assumes  to  be  blue;  do  you 
think  thev  would  reach  her  under- 
standing? 

Margaret  shook  her  head  in  reply. 
Frances  resumed. 

'To  tell  the  truth,  one  is  drawn  on 
to  read  them,  when  they  find  it  stirs 
up  currents  in  the  intellect  that  other 
books  do  not;  it  requires  one*s  reason- 
ing powers  to  be  all  alive,  and  the  fact 
of  naving  mastered  some  obscure  pas- 
sages rouses  your  vanity  to  go  on  to 
another.  That  is  woman's  wa^  of 
studying.  Men*s  intellects  are  differ- 
ently proportioned.' 

*  If  you  fail  in  comprehending,  what 
then?^ 

*  As  Keats  sajrs,  "failure  gives  one 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  resources 
of  their  spirit  i"  try  again,  or  take  an- 
other passage.' 

*  Keats  talks  well,  but  scarcely  re- 
duces his  words  to  practice;  they  come 
badly  from  a  man  who  died  of  a  cri- 
tique in  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'  But 
indeed,  Frances,  I  think  people  talk 
very  fluently  of  the  resources  of  others, 
without  thinkinff  what  those  resources 
might  be.  I  wiB  never  forget  the  cal- 
lousness of  Mrs  Trenton,  when  that 
unfortunate  clerk  to  her  husband 
(Thompson)  died;  when  we  talked  to 
her  about  the  children  that  were  lite- 
rally starving,  she  threw  herself  back 
on  the  sofa,  and  said,  "Ah,  yes,  poor 
woman,  she  must  now  depend  on  her 
own  resources."  I  never  hear  the 
word,  without  its  bringing  back  that 
cold  face  and  unfeeling  words.  Had 
it  not  been  for  papa,  where  would  they 
have  been  to-day?  In  the  poorhouse, 
probably.  Resources !  People  talk  as 
if  every  one  was  bom  into  the  world 
with  a  resource  bank-book,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  sign  their  names  to 
a  cheque,  and  receive  a  sufficient  por- 
tion to  lajst  till  they  choose  to  draw 
again.' 

'  Fortunately,  Mrs  Trenton  is  not 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  many 
a  good  soul  in  it,  as  you  and  I  have 
experienced.' 

I  grant  it.  I  only  allude  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  that  go  by  on  the 


other  side.  As  to  the  good,  generouar 
feeling  Samaritans,  if  you  and  I  lan 
do  nothing  to  mark  their  goodness,  or 
thank  them  for  what  we  onraelvee 
have  reaped  from  them,  there  is 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  thank  Qod. 

"  Like  the  oelesiud  ladder  Been 
By  Jacob  in  his  dream," 
the  thanks  ascend  for  them,  and  de- 
scend upon  them.     So  be  it,   sister 
mine:  the  most  thankful  heart  could 
do  nothing  better  for  them.' 

Silence  fell  with  the  evening  sha- 
dows on  the  sisters,  sitting  still  under 
the  trees,  musing  on  recoUectionB  the 
last  words  recaUed,  and  listening  to 
the  light  breeze  playing  in  the  tree- 
tops-~Marearet  watching  a  few  clouds 
that  floated  over  them;  Frances  still 
drawing.    Margaret  spoke  first. 

*  How  old  these  trees  aU  ar&' 

*  Yes,  that  elm  towards  the  ri^t  is 
crazy  from  a^e.  Listen  to  the  wind! 
what  a  peculiar  sound  it  has  passing 
through  its  branches,  as  if  tbe  poor 
old  thing  objected  strongly  to  be  takes 
such  a  liberty  with.' 

*  Not  that  elm  alone:  all  those  h^ie 
have  that  sound,  and  I  observed  tbe 
same  in  those  two  near  our  own  bed- 
room window,  and  in  the  row  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden.  I  observed  it  when 
I  sat  there  yesterday.' 

'  Is  it  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  speaks 
of  every  tree  giving  forth  a  different 
sound,  as  the  breeze  touches  the 
branches?  making  out  the  woods  Xo 
be  one  great  wareroom  of  .^£olian 
harps.' 

*  I  like  that  exceediDgly,  and  if  you 
go  on  drawing,  I  shall  go  to  a  little 
distance,  and  then  report  to  you  my 
opinion  of  the  case,' 

*Try  those  oaks  behind  us;  bit  I 
am  afraid  it  would  take  a  most  re- 
fined ear.' 

Margaret  walked  away,  but  soon 
retumSi 

*0  Frances,  finish  soon,  and  come 
and  hear  for  yourself;  the  oaks'  con- 
cert is  charmins,  and  the  willows'  as 
well  The  oak  gives  a  fine  sturdy 
royal  rustle,  as  if  he  considered  itv^ 
derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  be  obliged 
to  sing  in  company  with  his  subjeds, 
particularly  the  willow,  which  has  an 
extremely  pert  and  presuming  voice» 
giving  UUle  dry  sentences  in  a  hissing 
tone  at  intervals.    The  pine  has  quite 
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a  different  maimer:  it  murmurs  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  from  morning  imtil 
ni^ty  with  a  regretful  sigh.  It  is 
altogether  lovely.  Come,  Frances. 
Ifongfellow  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  that  In  some  of  the  closing 
sentences  of  *  Hyperion/  he  speaks  of 
the  **  wind  sighing  through  a  forest  of 
pines — no  more,  no  more?*  Have  you 
tried  the  svcamore?  It  is  a  close- 
leaved  tree. 

*  No;  but  I  shalL' 

*  The  sycamore  is  a  yery  busy  tree ; 
there  is  a  busy  swell  in  the  sound 
when  you  stand  under  it,  like  the  noise 
from  a  large  town  when  at  some  little 
distance  from  it  Will  you  come  and 
listenr 

'  My  dear  Margaret,  I  am  at  a  sy- 
camore myself  at  present:  I  cannot 
leave  this  tor  some  minutes  longer:  ten 
more,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  service.* 

'  I  am  all  patience,  and  to  show  you 
that  I  am,  I  will  sit  down.  Your 
gable  stands  out  very  well;  a  little 
more  shadow  on  that  walk  would  be 
an  improvement* 

'  I  wonder  where  that  path  leads  to.' 

'  There  is  a  mound  grown  over  with 
trees  a  little  behind  us :  I  am  sure  it 
leacb  there — a  sort  ot  place  where 
children  would  play.' 

'  I  wonder  what  children  have  played 
in  these  woods.  I  could  imagine  very 
happy  hours  for  them.  Thev  must  be 
all  men  and  women  now,  for  I  hear 
the  family  left  this  many  years  ago — 
I  suppose  about  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  church' 

*  You  and  I  have  lived  a  good  deal 
of  life  in  that  time,*  said  Margaret  *  I 
find  myself  so  chan^  in  many  ways. 
I  wonder  if  the  children  who  played 
in  these  woods  then  are  as  much 
changed  as  you  and  I  are,  Frances.' 

A  step  behind  on  the  grass  caused 
both  sisters  to  turn  their  heads  simul- 
taneously. A  gentleman,  a  stranger 
to  both,  was  passing  by.  He  looked 
with  an  air  of  curiosity  at  the  girls,  as 
if  young  ladies  were  rather  an  unusual 
si^t  in  that  place.  Their  first  im- 
pulse was  to  rise,  but,  on  their  essay- 
m^  to  do  so,  the  gentleman  politely 
raised  his  hat,  sajring,  as  he  did  so, 

*Pray,  do  not  stir;  do  not  let  me  dis- 
turb you.  Oh!  I  beg  of  you  do  not; 
continue  your  occupation;  pray  do.' 

And  he  passed  on,  and  in  a  moment 
was  out  of  sight 

They  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
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each  other,  and  at  last  Frances  broke 
forth: 

*  Such  mighty  condescension  of  our 
strange  friend,  allowing  us  to  sit  here 
a  Uttle  lon|(er.  I  wish  I  had  had  pre- 
sence of  nund,  or  rather  as  much  as- 
surance as  he  had,  and  I  would  have 
bid  him  welcome  to  his  walk.  It  is 
really  as  good  a  joke  as  I  ever  knew.' 

*Who  can  he  be?  Perhaps,  though, 
he  is  some  agent  or  person  who  has  a 
right  to  exclude  us.' 

*  That  is  scarcely  possible;  I  think 
Mr  Robert  Norris  is  the  sole  agent 
and  manager  for  the  family.' 

'  O  Frances,  could  he  be  oy  any  pos- 
sibility the  owner?' 

*  Margaret!* 

One  word  was  enough;  the  sugges- 
tion evidently  struck  home;  for  off 
went  both  girls  at  the  most  rapid 
possible  pace,  never  ceasing  until  they 
reached  the  precincts  of  their  own 
home,  jumping  over  the  stones,  dash- 
ing up  the  Dank,  and  stopping  at  last 
in  the  garden  to  take  breath  and  look 
at  each  other,  and  walk  at  last  slowly 
and  steadily  into  the  house. 

Tea  is  ready  within-doors.  Marga- 
ret, having  recovered  her  lost  breath, 
presides. 

By  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding 
between  herself  and  Frances,  no  allu- 
sions are  made  to  the  evening's  ad- 
venture. It  is  extremely  fooRsh  of 
people  who  may  occasionally  encoun- 
ter some  unlucky  ccnUretemps^  circu- 
lating the  narrative  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  circle  they  may  have  ad- 
mittance into,  boring  every  person  of 
their  acquaintance  with  a  full  and 
true  account,  with  additions  (for  no 
tale  loses  in  the  raconte)^  ana  com- 
ments thereon,  as  if  that  improved 
matters.  It  always  reminds  me  of 
the  vulgar  old  story  of  a  practical 
witticism  for  the  first  of  Apnl,  *  Send 
the  fool  farther.'  Society  is  full  of 
young  ladies  Tone  meets  them  every 
day),  who  are  Drimfiil  of  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  awkward  circumstances 
they  have  been  placed  in ;  oh !  so  often. 
'How  once  or  twice  in  church  the  eyes 
of  a  young  man  sitting  opposite  met 
theirs,  audit  wom  so  absurd,  they  could 
not  help  both  smiling;'  and  a  young 
lady,  running  along  a  passage  in  an 
old  country-house,  dashed  right  up 
against  a  gentleman,  and  how  at  once 
on  her  entering  the  drawing-room  he 
asked  her  to  dance.  Pshaw!  I  am 
2  D 
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sick  of  that  sort  of  thing;  bat  thank 
goodness  these  girls  had  more  sense, 
or  you  may  be  sure  they  would  never 
have  been  promoted  by  me  to  the  im- 
portant and  lofty  post  of  heroines. 

'  Ladies,'  said  Dt  Wyndham,  '  I 
made  a  new  acquaintance  tonday; 
would  you  like  to  hear  of  him  V 

'Certainly,  papa.' 

'This  mommg  I  was  standing  at 
the  post-office,  waiting  for  my  letters, 
when  a  gentleman  came  up,  whom  I 
did  not  recollect  having  ever  met 
before.  We  stood  a  few  seconds  in 
silence,  until  at  length,  having  guessed 
(as  I  suppose,  by  my  dress)  my  cogno- 
men, he  raised  his  hat,  sayinc,  Dr 
Wyndham,  I  presume."  I  bowed, 
whereupon  he  introduced  himself  as 
Mr  Herbert,  our  "neighbour,"  as  he 
obliginglv  styled  himself.  He  is,  you 
know,  the  proprietor  of  this  place. 
He  apolodsed  for  not  having  called 
on  me  before,  saying  he  was  just  re- 
turned from  the  Continent  and  had 
been  confined  to  the  house  bv  illness; 
that  he  hoped  to  do  himself  that  plea- 
sure to-morrow;  and  that  I  would 
introduce  him  to  the  ladies  of  my 
family.  I  do  not  know,'  continued 
Dr  Wyndham,  'indeed  I  would  be 
afraid  to  say.  how  long  it  is  since  I 
have  met  witn  so  pleasing  a  person; 
he  is  so  agreeable,  seems  so  well-in- 
formed, and  was  so  extremely  kind  in 
his  wav  of  promising  that  anv  reforms 
I  should  wiish  in  the  parish  should  be, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  carried 
out  pronmtly.  He  offered  me  the 
reading  of  a  great  many  periodicals, 
which  ne  takes;  which  indeed  will  be 
a  great  comfort,  for  it  is  quite  too  ex- 
pensive an  affaiir  for  me  to  take  all 
the  newspapers  I  wish,  and  so  I  am 


obliged  to  put  up  with  a  t^  oon- 
deniM^  statement  of  what  perhapB  I 
have  most  at  heart  But  I  will  not 
praise  him,  but  leave  him  for  you  to 
pass  judgment  on  yourselves  to-mor- 
row. It  does  not  do  to  say  too  much 
beforehand,  especially  when  I  see  my 
second  daughter's  face  giving  utter- 
ance^ SB  plainly  as  words  could  doi,  to 
her  favourite  Koran  maxim,  "Biased 
are  they  that  expect  not,  for  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed.'" 

Frances  forced  a  laugh,  but  the 
chagrin  on  her  face  proceeded  from 
the  idea  of  how  uncomfortable  it 
would  be  for  herself  and  Margaret  to 
meet  Mr  Herbert,  and  perhaps,  too, 
some  ai)olo^  would  be  necessary  for 
trespassing  m  such  an  unwarrantable 
manner  on  his  ^rounds;  for  it  had 
since  occurred  to  her  that  Mrs  Holm- 
don  had  spoken  of  the  permiseioo 
granted  to  her  as  something  quite 
unusual  But  it  was  of  no  use  say- 
ing anything  to  her  father  or  mother 
alx>ut  it;  she  knew,  by  experieaue, 
his  first  act  would  be  to  blurt  out  an 
apology  for  them  to  Mr  Herbert;  and 
a  woman's  intuition  showed  h^  the 
amende  should  come  from  the  ladies, 
who  were  in  fault  So,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  'least  said  is  soonest  mended,* 
she  said  the  least  thing  at  all— name- 
ly, nothing;  and  finished  up  her  sdi- 
loquy  by  handing  her  tea-cup  to  Mar- 
garet, saying,  in  rather  an  emphatic 
tone — 

'I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little 
more.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Maigaiet,  in  mudi 
the  same  way;  and  as  the  cause  of  this 
little  annoyance  was  narrated  in  thk 
chapter,  we  shidl  leave  the  effect  to  be 
told  in  a  future  one. 


CHAPTEE  XII.— AN  OLD  SCENE  WITH  A  NEW  PACK. 

*  When  sorrow  all  our  heart  would  ask. 
We  need  not  shun  our  daily  task. 

And  hide  ourselTes  for  calm: 
The  herbe  we  seek  to  heal  our  wo 
Familiar  by  our  pathwav  grow; 
Our  common  air  ia  balm.' 

CBBisTiAjrYB^m. 
'  For  more  than  these,  my  soul,  thy  God  hath  lent  thee  life. 
To  aim  at  thine  own  happiness  is  an  end  idolatrous  and  evil : 
In  earth,  yea  in  heaven,  if  thou  seek  it  for  itself;  seeking  thou  ahalt  not  find. 
Happiness  is  a  roadside  flower,  growing  on  the  highway  of  all  useAilnees; 
Pluck'd,  it  shall  wither  in  thy  hind;  poss'd  by,  it  is  fhigrance  to  thy  spirit. 
Love  not  thine  own  soul,  regard  not  tnine  own  weaL 
Trample  the  thyme  beneath  thy  feet,  be  useAil  and  be  happy.' 

TUPPSR'S  PbOVBRBIAL  PHIlOtOPBT. 


Two  days  previously,  Mr  Vernon 
Herbert  had  returned  from  his  travek. 


Weaiy  at  heart  of  life,  and  his  own 
part  in  it,  feeble  in  body,  and  morbid 
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m  mind,  he  had  come  back.  Thoughts 
of  pleasant  davs  of  childhood  spent  in 
his  old  home,  had  oome  back  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  man  longed  for  the 
buoyant  healthful  spirit  of  the  boy  of 
past  youra  What  had  he  to  interest 
nim?  what  use  was  he  in  the  w(n:ldf 
who  cared  if  he  lived  or  died?  None, 
had  been  his  answer  to  himself  for 
five  years,  or  until  he  entered  the  fiftL 
But  then  a  change  had  come  over  him; 
once  a  drcumstanoe  had  arous^  him, 
progress  had  been  graduaUy  goinff  on, 
and  home  he  was  now  come,  wiui  an 
undefined  resolution  of  doing  some- 
thing, or  being  something  more  th»i 
he  yet  had  be^  One  mistake  in  life 
he  had  made,  and  the  consequences 
were  stiU  haunting  him;  they  had 
weighed  down  his  spirit  for  many  a 
day,  and  with  all  his  efforts  (effort  was 
too  new  to  him,  to  have  achieved  much 
at  first)  he  was  still  deprrased.  He 
had  complied  with  what  he  had  fan- 
cied to  DC  a  wish  of  his  mother's,  to 
whom  he  had  indeed  been  most  ten- 
deriy  attached;  but  the  fulfilment 
had  brought  such  sorrow  in  its  train, 
that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if 
he  looked  back  to  her  death  as  the 
commencement  of  such  a  dreaiy  time, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  the  termination  of 
a  most  happv  erne;  for  with  it  ^ded 
the  hai^y  days  of  boyhood,  when 
every  care  or  grief  was  warded  off  by 
a  most  loving,  careful  hand,  and  he 
played  in  the  grateful  shadow  of  his 
mothers  love.  Year  by  year  he  had 
erown  more  morbid,  more  melancholy: 
ne  fancied  that  grief  for  such  a  loss 
was  the  cause;  out  he  was  wrong. 
He  had  indulged  himself  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  most  socially  desolate 
being  in  the  world,  and  duties  and 
blessing  were  alike  forgotten  and  over- 
lookedj  in  the  dreamy, listless  wander- 
ings 01  the  past  yeara  He  had  lived 
here  a  month,  there  three  months,  or 
it  may  be  four;  except  once  in  each 
year,  his  whereabouts  was  uncertain: 
that  once  was  the  eighth  of  July, 
when  he  never  failed  to  visit  the  scenes 
where  her  life  had  dosed,  to  spend  a 
quiet  hour  beside  his  mothers  monu- 
ment in  the  recollections  the  sight  re- 
callea :  and  after  a  day  or  two  given 
to  making  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  philanthropic  schemes,  originally 
desired  by  her  for  the  good  of  her 
humbler  brethren,  he  had  passed  away 


again  from  England,  for  another  year's 
wandering,  to  dreamawaygoldenhours, 
given  him  to  be  used  for  better,  nobler 
ends,  and  to  nurse  old  sorrows,  until 
they  grew  to  be  giants  under  his  nur- 
ture. As  I  before  said,  a  change  had 
been  coming  over  him.  The  first- 
fruits  of  it  were  a  resolution  to  live 
at  home  for  some  time,  and  after  a 
few  days'  rest  and  retirement  in  his 
own  house,  he  determined  to  go  forth 
and  mix  with  the  world  around  him. 

liate  one  night  he  had  arrived 
home,  stealthily  and  unannounced. 
He  wished  his  arrival  to  be  unknown 
for  a  little,  and  his  small  household 
were  too  well  accustomed  to  his  perio- 
dical returns,  to  be  much  disturbed 
thereby. 

Want  of  sleep  and  a  restless  spirit 
had  brought  him  early  down  next 
morning  to  the  librarv,  where  he  lay 
on  a  sofa,  in  that  aie&my  state  of 
mind  that  is  neither  idle  ideas  nor 
downright  actual  thinking.  He  was 
waitine  untU  his  usual  brei^fEist-hour ; 
for  his  housekeeper  was  old  and  infirm, 
and  with  a  kindly  consideration  for 
her,  he  would  not  ask  for  anv  meal 
one  moment  before  his  usual  hour, 
lest  the  consequent  hurry  should  dis- 
compose her  a^ed  nerves. 

As  he  lay,  his  range  of  vision  com- 
prehended a  view  of  the  Rectoiy 
j^unds,  and  a  portion  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house: and,  as  nothing  particular 
occupied  nis  thoughts  at  the  moment, 
his  attention  was  caught  by  the  un- 
usual sight  of  some  young  ladies  walk- 
ing about  the  rector's  garden. 

Visiters  of  Miss  Cooper's,  I  pre- 
sume, trying  to  reap  all  possible  bene- 
fit from  country  breezes,  and  all  t^e 
good  that  may  accrue  from  abundance 
of  sun  and  air.' 

Suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to  him, 
that  Mr  Cooper  was  there  no  longer, 
and  that  house  and  parish  were  under 
other  guidance. 

*True;  and  Robert  Norris  wrote  me 
a  whole  sheet  of  paper  about  them, 
which  I  had  not  the  curiosity  even  to 
read.  I  am  afraid  I  burned  me  letter. 
I  wish  I  had  it;  it  would  throw  some 
light  on  who  or  what  they  are.' 

As  wishes  in  such  a  case  availed 
not,  he  had  to  wait  patiently  until  his 
old  housekeeper,  Mrs  Newton,  came, 
with  curtseys,  to  the  door,  for  some 
directions  as  to  *  his  honour's  break- 
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fast,*  when  he  put  the  question  to  her, 
as  to  the  who  and  what  of  his  new 
neighbours.  Now,  had  Mrs  Newton*8 
master  been  ignorant  of  the  Athana- 
sian  creed,  she  would  have  considered 
it  very  bad  indeed;  but  then  she  could 
have  laid  the  sin  of  ignorance  at  his 
godfather's  and  godimother^s  doors, 
who  are  generally  considered  the  re- 
sponsible persons  in  such  a  case;  that 
would  at  least  have  been  consolation. 
But  she  had  all  the  ignorant  hatred  of 
foreigners  and  foreign  countries  pecu- 
liar to  her  class;  and  her  master's 
ignorance  of  what  to  her  was  such  an 
important  matter,  aroused  all  her 
hatred  of  foreign  travelling^  as  she 
considered  it  the  cause  of  ms  defici- 
ency; and  it  was  with  an  effort  she 
controlled  her  strong  feelings  suffi- 
ciently to  answer  in  arespectml  man- 
ner. As  she  went  on  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  Dr  Wyndham's  family,  her 
manner  assumed  gradually  a  warmer 
tone,  until  Mr  Herbert  felt  much  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  her  enthusiasm.  One 
incident  after  another  was  related, 
and  one  person's  opinion  after  another 
was  quoted,  to  give  weight,  to  the  nar- 
rative. The  conclusion  of  all  seemed 
to  be,  that  Mr  Herbert  was  to  come 
to  the  same  opinion  as  the  rest  of  the 
parish  had  come — that  never  was  any 
parish  so  fortunate  as  Landeris  in  hav- 
ing been  given  such  a  rector;  never 
was  rectory,  since  the  dear  Marlowe 
days,  so  happy  in  an  occupant:  and, 
above  alL  never  was  rector  so  nappy 
in  a  family.  *  AL  if  the  master  out 
knew  the  ladies !  they  were  so  good  and 
kind,  so  dever,  so  wise  about  every- 
thing, too.  Had  not  Miss  Wyndham 
seen  her  head  bound  in  flannel  when 
she  went  to  church  on  Sundays?  and 
had  not  Miss  Wyndham  all  out  ba- 
nished that  bad  rheumatism,  with  the 
remedies  she  had  given  her?  and  had 
not  Ned  Brown,  the  carpenter,  been 
quite  a  sober  man  since  he  began  to 
do  little  jobs  at  the  Rectory?  was  not 
the  churchyard  cleaned  up,  and  the 
nettles  taken  from  the  old  graves?' 
&a  &C.,  so  much  to  the  same  purpose, 
that  Mr  Herbert  came  at  last  to  the 
resolution,  that  it  was  quite  a  pity  they 
had  not  been  Mahometans;  their  names 
would  have  been  made  famous  by  being 
added  to  those  of  the  four  perfect  women 
vho  are  alone  fit  to  inhabit  the  seventh 
heaven  with  the  true  believers. 


Mrs  Newton,  like  many  an  old  vo- 
man,  was  glad  to  be  asked  a  que6ti<Hi 
on  a  subject  on  which  she  had  agrett 
deal  to  say;  and  a  great  deal  she  said, 
until  Mr  Herbert  ran  a  near  dianceof 
being  thoroughly  wearied.  As  it  was, 
however,  her  '  Wyndham  frenzV  blew 
off  in  good  time,  and  she  retired,  leav- 
ing her  master  again  alone.  Had  anr 
one  told  him  he  was  really  taking  an 
interest  in  people  he  had  neuxl  of  f(? 
the  first  time  tnat  morning,  he  would 
have  *  pooh-poohed'  the  imbnnato, 
and  believea  himself  quite  uncon- 
cerned. Still,  I  never  could  aoocnmt 
for  his  drawing  his  writin^-ti^le  in 
front  of  the  window  after  break&st, 
and  very  ofteiL  through  the  monuD^ 
laying  down  nis  pen,  quite  uncoo- 
sciouiuy,  perhaps,  to  watch  for  a  pink 
dress  mttmg  backwards  and  forwards, 
appearing  and  disappearing  among  the 
trees  in  the  Rectory  garden.  Astraoge 
flutter  rose  at  his  heart;  it  recalkd 
the  old  mornings,  years  ago,  when  he 
and  John,  two  gay  chubby  lads,  satis 
the  same  room  at  their  lessons,  acd 
peeped  out  through  the  same  window, 
to  see  if  their  playmate,  pretty  Annie 
Harlowe,  had  nnished  hers,  and  waited 
in  the  garden  for  them:  how  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  pink  frock  made  them 
feel  a  strong  hatred  to  grammars  and 
lexicons,  and  a  Icmging  to  exchange 
Greek  roots  for  the  more  congenial 
ones  of  roses  and  myrtles  in  her  gar- 
den—with  an  occasional  wonder  if  she 
had  remembered  to  get  the  baU  of 
worsted  to  tie  up  the  carnations.  How 
vividly  it  all  came  back,  even  the  lo(^ 
of  the  showy  blue-and-red  wheelbar- 
row they  wheeled  away  the  weeds  in; 
and  he  saw  Annie  again  tripping 
across  the  stepping-stones  to  pky  od 
the  elm  hill  on  their  side,  canyini 
three  or  four  kittens  in  tlbe  crown  of 
her  straw  hat,  her  long  ^Iden  curls 
shining  in  the  sun,  bb  she  jumped  from 
one  stone  to  the  other,  disr^gardingail 
calls  to  wait  for  help. 

Time  had  passed  on— he  could  not 
help  that:  no  more  could  the  Wynd- 
hams:  so  ne  should  not  have  felt  that 
little  jealousy  of  the  present  pink  dress 
wearer.  She  had  ev^  right  to  !« 
happy  if  she  could,  without  impljiiig 
any  disrespect  to  her  predeoeason; 
but,  being  very  happily  i^gnorant  rf 
the  gentleman,  his  vicinity,  (sr  hs 
meditations,  she  continued  heroecn- 
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pation,  and,  in  coi^unction  with  her 
sisters,  prosecuted  her  horticultural 
JabooTS  with  the  zeal,  and  about  the 
aTerage  success,  of  amateur  florists  of 
youth  and  inexperience. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  eighth,  and 
Tvhen  the  sun  showed  tokens  or  the 
close  of  his  daily  labours.  Mr  Herbert 
strolkd  slowly  &rough  tne  park.  He 
was  going  down  to  the  church,  and  he 
-wished  to  do  so  unobserved  by  anv  of 
the  townspeople.  He  had  no  wish  to 
be  proclaimed  'arrived,'  asyet,  at  eveiy 
tea-table  in  Landeris.  It  was  easily 
accomplished:  to  keep  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  domain  for  most  of  the 
way,  then  by  a  sheep-walk  over  the 
fields  to  the  high-road,  but  a  few 
perches  of  which  remain^  to  be  passed 
until  he  reached  the  church-gates.  It 
was  a  pleasant  walk  on  such  an  even- 
iii£,  and  one  he  generally  adopted 
when  goioff  to  and  returning  from 
church  on  Sundays,  as  hj  it  he  avoided 
the  knots  of  people,  with  whom  he 
must  otherwise  have  stopped,  were  it 
only  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation; 
but,  as  this  inevitably  involved  his 
stopping  with  a  few  groups  more,  he 
genc^ralnr  made  as  much  haste  as  de- 
cency allowed,  and  avoided  the  whole 
congr^ation.  He  was  obliged  to  pass 
the  church  before  reaching  the  sexton's 
house,  but,  perceiving  one  door  open, 
and  concluding;  Stephens  was  witnin, 
he  walked  qmetly  up  to  the  door,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  sight  which  met 
his  eyes. 

Standing  imdemeath  his  mother's 
monument  were  two  young  ladies,  the 
same  we  followed  there  in  a  previous 
chapter.  The  empty  building,  the 
solemn  stiUness  all  around,  made  eveiy 
word  uttered  by  the  sisters  quite  audi- 
ble; and  as  he  listened,  he  stood  irre- 
solute what  course  to  pursue.  They 
psuted,  the  two  girls— Margaret  to  re-as- 
cend the  gallery-stairs;  and  he  had  only 
time  to  conceal  himself,  when  Frances 
;>a8sed  close  by  wh^e  he  had  stood,  to 
^  for  the  piece  of  pi^per  to  sketch  upon. 
In  '  fear  and  tremDling'  of  a  discovery, 
he  remained  concealed;  and  when,  on 
her  return,  the  first  notes  of  the  organ 
were  heard,  he  stepped  noiselessly  far- 
ther into  the  building— there  stood 
listening,  his  whole  soul  rapt  in  that 
matchless  musicof  Mozart's,  that  they, 
too,  loved  so  well.  By  and  by,  he 
glided  into  a  pew,  takmg  care  to  be  con- 


cealed by  a  heavy  pillar,  should  one  sis- 
ter unexpectedly  turn  round,  and  with 
a  ready  mode  oi  exit,  should  the  other 
cease,  and  descend.  He  scarcely  knew 
his  own  feelings;  he  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  analyse  them.  Surprise  at 
finding  his  usual  post  iHreoccupied,  the 
unison  of  the  few  woras  they  nad  ex- 
changed with  his  own  chain  of  thought, 
and,  above  all,  the  music  filling  the 
whole  air  round  him,  chained  him 
speU-bound  to  the  spot  It  was  many 
years  since  he  had  heard  the  same 
music;  it  had  been  a  favourite  with 
his  mother,  and  he  had  become  fami- 
liar with  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  from  hearing  her  play  them. 
The  last  time  he  had  heard  it  was  at 
Ck)lton,  when  she  was  buried.  His 
father  was  but  little  of  a  judge  of  music 
himself,  but  from  the  *Ke(juiem'  hav- 
ing been  a  favourite  of  his  wife's,  he 
insisted  on  the  music  being  performed 
at  her  funeral,  scarcely  aware  of  the 
effect  music  wiU  produce  on  the  shat- 
tered nerves  at  such  a  time.  Deeply 
as  it  had  affected  him,  how  much  more 
must  it  have  done  his  son,  to  whom 
every  note  was  dear  from  past  associa- 
tion with  the  loved  one  who  had 
taught  him  to  appreciate  such  music. 
As  m  the  morning  in  the  library,  how 
the  bygone  days  came  back !  There  is 
no  note  unremembered,  no  chord  un- 
touched; memory  has  supplied  the 
words,  and  the  music  seeems  to  speak 
them  as  it  moves  on.  He  is  standing 
beside  his  father  in  Colton  Church, 
and  the  coffin  before  them,  the  silence 
broken  at  first  only  bv  the  sobs  of  those 
standing  round,  and  then,  mingling 
with  them,  came  the  low  moaninc 
sound  of  the  organ,  and  the  subdued 
voices  of  the  singers,  whose  waiUng 
'Lachrymosa!'  rung  in  his  ears  for 
many,  many  days.  Here  again  came 
those  well-Known  notes,  with  such 
power,  that  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  though  even  then  the  tears 
might  have  been  seen  stealing  through 
his  fingers.  Tears,  it  may  oe,  were 
more  womanly  than  manly;  but,  be  it 
remembered,  Mr  Herbert  had  been  HI 
for  a  long  time,  his  nervous  system 
had  been  shaken  by  a  brain-fever,  and 
he  was  but  slowly  recovering.  Man, 
and  brave  one,  too,  as  Mozart  himself 
was,  he  was  subject  to  such  fits  of 
strong  emotion.  When  throwing  his 
wondrous  conception  into  a  form  to 
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touch  (as  well  as  astonish)  distant 
posterity,  are  we  not  told  that  the 
faltering  tones  of  that  most  exquisite 
'  Quare  Surget'  caused  the  dying  man 
to  Diurst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears  1 

The  change  of  key  at  the  *Sanctus' 
seems  to  have  worked  a  corresponding 
one  on  the  listener,  for  he  is  listening 
to  that  *  Hosanna'  with  a  calmer  air, 
and  the  first  violent  storm-burst  hay- 
[  away,  a  calm  succeeds  it. 


ith  his  head  resting  on  the  front  of 
the  pew,  he  is  eiyoying  the  wandering 

Srelude  which  has  suggested  itself  to 
[argaret  from  the  passages  she  has 
just  played,  and  the  sun  goes  down 
lower  and  lower,  scarcely  peroeiyed, 
and  the  twilight  steals  gradually  into 
its  old  place,  bringing  in  its  train  such 
peaceful  thoughto,  such  better  thoughts, 
such  a  calm  review  of  past  years,  that 
a  useless  unfilled  map  lay  before  him. 
Strong  as  he  fancied  he  had  felt  his 
mis-spent  life  before,  this  soul-touching 
music  brought  anew  his  mother  before 
him—  brought  her  in  her  daily  life,  so 
good,  so  busy  for  others,  so  regardless 
of  herself,  so  untiring  in  her  exertions, 
that  some  hope  of  tiying  to  follow  any 
or  some  of  the  pathways  she  had  troa- 
den  sprung  up  within  him;  and  years 
afterwards  he  could  trace  more  than 
one  high  resolve,  more  than  one  earnest 
action,  back  to  its  spring  from  that 
'gloaming.'  The  reverie  is  disturbed 
by  Margaret  summoning  Frances  to 
her  side,  to  close  their  evening  as 
many  a  childish  day  had  closed;  and 
as  the  fading  light  renders  conceal- 
ment easy,  he  remains  to  hear  them 
'  praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow.'  He  left  the  church  only  in  time 
to  conceal  himself  behind  a  comer  of 
the  building,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
discovery,  until  the  sisters  had  passed 
on  homewards,  their  last  words  to  one 
another  still  sounding  in  his  ears, 
blending  with  lines  from  the  hymn 
just  concluded.  Thought  was  busy, 
very  busy,  as  he  crossed  hastily  into 
the  fields,  and  gained  the  privacy  of 
his  owngrounds.    '  It  was  very  strange,* 


he  said  to  himself, '  like  an  omen  of 
something,  or  perhaps  it  has  been  sent 
me  as  a  warning.  It  is  the  first  simi- 
versary  that  I  mive  not  passed  Bome 
hours  sitting  alone  there.  I  think 
even  that  \m  something  wrong  in  it, 
the  spirit  I  did  it  in:  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  to  whom  to  turn  for 
guidimce.  I  would  gladlv  be  of  sofme 
ffood  in  the  world,  but  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  how  to  set  about  it.'  Then 
again  he  thou^t,  'How  strange  it  was 
looking  in  and  seeing  them  8tandiD£ 
liiere.  Perhaps  it  is  intended  that  I 
should  put  something  between  me  and 
those  Old  dreams,  and  look  from  a  dis- 
tance on  that  burial,  as  I  did  to-ni^t 
standing  in  the  porch.  **  Life  is  red, 
life  is  earnest"  Ood  forgive  me,  how 
little  I  have  made  it  so.  I  hope  it 
is  not  too  late.  To-morrow,  with 
God's  help,  I  will  set  out;  tlus  feel- 
ing of  distaste  to  the  people  is  veiy 
wrong;  that  at  any  rate  must  be  over- 
come. That  reqmem  must  act  as  th« 
burial  service  henceforward  of  all  ny 
past  wasted  life,   "Leun  to  laboar 

and  to " '    Then  floating  in  tiw 

evening  air  around  him  seemed  to 
come,  as  he  walked,  the  words  ci  the 
hymn, 

*  Teftdi  me  to  liTe,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grare  at  little  at  my  bed;' 

and  he  thought, '  I  would  still  require 
more  of  life.  God  grant  me  a  little 
more.    Amen.' 

Home  to  his  own  library,  better, 
stronger,  happier,  than  he  nad  been 
for.  a  long  time.  He  sent  awajr  the 
lights,  and  watched  the  moon  rismg 
behind  the  Rectory.  He  knew  every 
tree  that  slept  in  the  shadow.  Then 
he  saw  the  lights  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing in  the  upper  windows,  and 
he  knew  that  au  had  exchanged 
*  Good-nights,'  that  every  window- 
star  that  disappeared,  as  one  by  om 
the  lights  declmed,  the  genUe  spirits 
he  hm  that  evening  Imd  the  first 
glimpse  of  were,  with  the  other  house- 
hold members,  not  a  little  way  on  the 
high-road  to  Dreamland. 
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'  For  me  the  day 
Hath  duties  which  require  the  Tigorous  haxid 
Of  steadfiut  applicatiou,  but  which  leave 
No  deep  improving  trace  upon  the  mind. 
But  be  the  oaj  another's— let  it  paae  1 
The  night's  my  own  I  -Tbev  cannot  steal  my  night 
When  evening  lights  her  folding  star  on  hign, 
I  live  And  breathe;  and  in  the  sacred  hours 
Of  quiet  and  repose,  mj  spirit  flies, 
Free  as  the  morning,  oW  the  realms  of  space, 
And  mounts  the  skies,  and  imp  her  way  to  heaven.' 

H.  Kuuu  WBtn 

'  Each  country  (book)  dub  bows  the  knee  to  Baa), 
And  hurling  lawful  genius  from  its  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own; 
Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not — 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott.'— Btboh. 


It  is  the  ptoasantest  hour  of  all  the 
twenty-four,  the  one  before  going  to 
bed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  all 
girls  find  it  so:  there  may  be  some 
neayy;  dull  q)irits  who  think,  with 
Miss  Simpson,  it  is  pleasanter  to  sleep, 
than  to  partake  of  the  most  intellec- 
tual oonveisation  in  the  world.  Be  it 
so;  to  them  we  leave  it,  and  turn  with 
an  vppeal  to  those  who  think  differ- 
ently, to  come  forward  and  support 
our  theory.  How  differently  people 
talk  then  from  what  they  do  m  the 
cold  stormy  daylight!  how  unreltic- 
tantly  reyelations  are  made  that  sensi- 
tive souls  shrank  from  in  the  glare  of 
noon— now  flowing  freely  by  the  sym- 
pathising coal-fire !  When  Lon^ellow 
sung  the  'Voices  of  the  Night,'  and 
Dr  Gumming  preached  them,  it  was 
treadine  in  old  steps:  tracing  foot- 
prints, Kirke  White,  Young,  Southey, 
Cowper,  Byron,  Montgomery  trod  be- 


knew  one  of  us,  though  all  so  varied 
in  tastes  and  dispositions,  who  did  not 
thoroughly  eiyoy,  and  seek  to  carry  it 
out  Let  no  one  look  alarmed;  I  am 
not  going  to  advocate  anything  wrong 
— no  breaches  of  decorum;  I  will  not 
reconmiend  rounng,  or  powder,  or 
patching,  or  any  female  vamty,  fashion- 
able or  obsolete;  nor  any  setting  at 
nouffht  of  reasonable  authority.  None 
of  these,  except  some  who  differ  from 
me  may  think  I  am  urging  the  latter. 
No  sucn  thing;  but  gentlemen  are  a 
little  captious  sometmies,  and  sav  a 
thing  is  wrong,  when  they  are  only  a 
little  out  of  temper.  Our  home  fashion 
was  this:  when  we  separated  in  the 
drawing-room,  it  was  only  to  meet 
again — we  ladies,  I  mean-;-by  some 
one's  bedroom  fire,  and  enjoy,  as  we 
brushed  our  hair,  a  little  feminine 
gossip.  It  was  very  pleasant,  vei 
ively,  and  very  innocent   We  talki 


fore.     Was  there  ever  poet  rhymed    as  all  girls  do,  of  life,  love,  and  matri- 
that  missed  the  celebration  of  its  va-    mony;  of  parties,  people,  and  fashions; 

ried  beauties?     PVom   the    'Faerie    ^' '—^ '' -  " ' 

Queen'  to  the  martial  'Bothwell,'  or 
the  'Craigrook  Castle,'  of  our  own 
times— even  the  'Mystic  Maude' — one 
and  all  bow  beneath  its  power.  Things 
look  differently  under  the  new  aspect: 
harsh  lines  sonen  down,  and  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  many  a  bygone 
hour.  'Stratfwd  Will'  came  nearer 
it  than  any,  not  more  poeticsdly,  but 
more  truthfully. 

*^e  nighUngsde,  if  ihe  vbonld  aing  by  day, 
When  every  gooae  ii  oaekiing,  woald  be 

thought 
No  better  a  mnsiciaii  than  the  wren. 
How  man^  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  I ' 


When  I  was  young,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  one  of  many  sist^s.  we  were 
addicted  to  one  practice;  and  I  never 


of  jests  and  songs,  m  true  womanly 
spirit;  and,  like  the  new  members  of 
the  old  beefsteak  dub,  if  we  did  not 
sing  our  song,  each  contributed  at  least 
a  bon-^not.  How  my  old  grey  hair 
stands  up  erect  at  the  recollection, 
and  my  aim  eyes  are  dimmer  with  the 
tears  that  start  as  all  those  who  lived 
and  loved  tc^ether  rise  before  me.  We 
were  a  gay  set,  and,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield's  family, '  what  was  wanted 
in  wit,  was  made  up  in  laughter.' 
Those  days  are  far  away  now;  they  lie 
behind,  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 
My  nieces  are  growing  into  girls,  who 
will  do  as  we  did,  and  would  look  on 
their  maiden  aunt  as  a  sad  check  to 
their  vivacity,  if  she  came  among 
them  at  that  joyous  hour. 
The  Wyndhams  were  still  young. 
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yoimg  enough  to  eigoy  the  flowery 
paths  of  their  lives  when  their  steps 
led  throuffh  such,  and  just  old  enough 
to  have  learned  by  experience  what 
*  breasting  the  wave '  might  mean. 

It  was  a  chance  to  theni,  their  still 
life  here,  for  hitnerto  theirs  had  been 
no  idle  one.  In  the  *  world's  broad 
field  of  battle,  in  the  bivouack  of  life,' 
they,  weak,'  timid  women,  had  acted 
like  heroes  in  the  strife.  There  had 
been  days  of  such  gnawing  care,  such 
hope  deferred,  that  many  more  years 
would  have  broken  their  spirits  past 
all  remedy:  but  He  who  fits  the  back 
to  the  burden,  and  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,  saw  fit  to  give  them 
that  great  blessing  of  peace  in  this 
,  happy  home,  and  very  tnankful  they 
were  for  every  comfort  they  eiyoyed, 
and  very  thoroughly  was  every  boon 
appreciated. 

It  is  bedtime  with  them,  and  they 
are  in  that  bedroom  whose  windows 
look  down  on  garden,  river,  and  wood; 
and  the  moonbeams  are  falling  through 
them,  modulating,  as  it  ever  must,  the 
tones  of  the  speakers.  They  nave 
touched  on  a  good  many  favourite 
themes,  and  they  have  reached  the 
point  of  the  day's  adventure  where  Mr 
Herbert's  (their  landlord)  appearance 
in  the  wood  had  put  to  flight  two  yoimg 
ladies,  convicted  of  trespassing. 

'So,'  said  Prances,  'that  was  the 
great  and  grand  Mr  Herbert  we  have 
been  heanng  of  ever  since  we  came 
here.  I  did  not  see  anything  remark- 
able about  him  at  alL' 

*  Nor  could  we  expect,  in  such  a 
very  hasty  interview,  to  see  much  of 
any  manner.  But  I  must  say,  after 
the  raptures  Sir  Stephen  Norris  goes 
into  aoout  him,  one  expects  something 
a  little  above  common  individuals. 
At  the  same  time,  I  question  whether 
Sir  Stephen  has  much  discrimination.' 

*  Are  you  not  glad,  Margaret,  that  Mr 
Herbert  makes  so  short  a  stay?  I  for 
one  have  no  fancy  to  meet  him  again.' 

*Yes;  and  I  have  been  thinking 
you  and  I  could  easily  avoid  him 
during  his  visit  to  this  neighbourhood. 
We  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard; 
but  I  think  we  can  manage  it' 

So  the  sisters  chatted  and  laughed 
over  their  sketching  expedition,  and 
finally  went  to  bed,  witn  mighty  re- 
solves for  their  course  of  action  on  the 
morrow;  which  day  arrived,  as  most 


to-morrows  are  in  the  habit  of  doin^ 
and  wasquite  as  bright  and  sunnyas  ite 
predecessor  had  been.  'Thebri^tson 
mounts  in  the  laughing  sky;'  and  Mr 
Herbert,  who  had  scarcely  taken  his 
sight  off  the  Eectory  and  the  gardoe 
for  five  consecutive  minutes,  so  in- 
tense and  (I  am  obliged,  thou^  un- 
willingly, to  write  it;  vulgar  in  his 
curiosity  about  the  new  £EunilyandaIl 
concemmg  them,  rode  ronncl  to  tibe 
avenue  gate,  through  it,  and  to  the 
quaint  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  formal  call  Of  course  Dr 
Wyndnam  had  made  a  point  of  being 
there  to  receive  him  and  intanodnoi 
him;  of  course  Mrs  Wyndham  had 
made  a  point  of  being  seated  in 
the  drawing-room,  arrayed  in  one  of 
those  tasteful  caps,  the  envy  of  Mn 
Beckford's  heart;  but  I  r^ret  exceed- 
ingly to  be  oblked  to  state,  tihattbdr 
two  elder  daughters  had  neglected  to 
follow  their  very  excellent  pai^u 
venr  excellent  example,  and  instead  (A 
making  a  point,  as  they  did,  to  be 
present,  were  quite  out  of  sight ;  whic^ 
I  confess  was  jjointed  too,  though 
rudely  done,  considering  Mr  Herbert's 
visit  was  i)re-announced. 

Some  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  2^ 
Wyndham  turned  to  her  little  d^gh- 
ter.  '  Lucy,  tell  your  sisters  Mr  &- 
bert  is  here.' 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Lucy  had 
returned.  '  Mamma,  my  sisters  must 
be  gone  out  I  have  looked  m  eveiy 
room  for  them.' 

'Impossible,  my  dear;  they  were 
here  this  moment    Try  the  garaea* 

A  faint,  very  faint  apology  fiom 
Mr  Herbert  to  the  little  one  for  the 
trouble  he  occasioned  her,  and  die  was 

gone  again.  Tlus  time  through  gar- 
en,  orchard,  and  shrubbery,  with  the 
same  result;  and  then  to  the  drawing- 
room;  where  Mr  Herbert,  having  re- 
tained his  seat  as  long  as  compatible 
with  good  breeding,  took  his  leafe; 
his  'compUments  to  her  daughters, 
and  hoped  he  would  be  more  success- 
ful on  a  future  occasion,'  &&;  while 
the  vexed  mother  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
her  truant  children,  of  whom  she  was 
justly  proud,  and  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  bring  into  contact  with  refined 
pneople;  for  she  feared  they  were  get- 
ting somewhat  mopish,  and  too  much 
wedded  to  their  darling  books^  peodb, 
and  music;  and  besides,  having  been 
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more  than  usually  pleased  with  her 
visitier.  she  regretted  they  should  have 
missed  such  a  pleasant  treat  as  his 
conversation  haa  been  to  her. 

Home  went  Mr  Herbert  (it  must  be 
confessed),  not  a  little  disappointed. 
When  people  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  any  particular  course  of 
events,  they  are  quite  put  out,  if  mat- 
ters do  not  choose  to  arrange  them- 
selves after  the  manner  they  have 
mentally  chosen  for  them,  and  wonder 
very  much  how  it  all  happened.  Now, 
our  acquaintance  of  the  Hall  was  at 
present  very  much  in  this  predicament 
He  had  chosen  to  call  on  the  father  of 
the  young  ladies  whose  music  had  so 
charmed  him,  and  of  course  his  inten- 
tions comprised  an  introduction  to 
them.  The  scraps  of  their  conversa- 
tion he  had  heard  in  wood  and  church 
suggested  ideas  of  refined  minds  and 
cultivated  tastes;  and  he  had  been  for 
two  davs  enpged  in  that  most  aeri^ 
style  of  architecture,  which  we  are  told 
is  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging 
to  Spain,  wherein  the  leaoing  feature 
consisted  of  endless  requiems,  mono- 
dies, marches,  funfebres,  and  other 
music  of  a  cheerful  character,  played 
by  these  yoimg  ladies  an  endless  num- 
ber of  times — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as 
be  chose  to  listen;  andeveiythingwas 
to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  archi- 
tect's design;  when,  lo  and  behold !  my 
lord  the  great  man  was  doomed  to  hd 
disappointed.  These  young  ladies  had 
evidently  chosen  to  be  invisible.  The 
greatest  preponderance  of  self-love 
could  not  conceal  the  fact  His  broad 
lands  and  high  descent  had  not  weighed 
one  feather  more  in  their  scale  of  con- 
duct to  him  than  to  the  veriest  b^^ 
in  England,  or  even  in  Ireland,  wmch 
is  universally  known  as  '  P&uperland 
and  Paddyland.*  Did  any  one  else, 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  round, 
bear  that  he  would  call,  and  fail  to  be 
on  the  spot,  to  receive  him  with  all 
due  empressement  ?  No,  indeed,  I  rather 
think  not  He  was  the  man  here,  and 
all  men,  and  especially  women,  would 
bave  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  d  la  Juagemaut;  for  was  he 
not  'Herbert  of  the  HallT  and  was 
be  not  the  nephew  of  an  earl?  and, 
more  than  all,  was  he  not  a  'bachelor  V 
free  to  choose  for  himself,  free  to  make 
settlements  as  he  pleased,  'free,  and 
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full  and  plenty,'  as  the  fairy-books 
say,  wanting  in  nothing  save  the  will 
— and  this,  fair  and  gentle  readers,  be 
it  known,  he  lacked  in  no  small  de- 
gree. Everywhere  he  went,  the  youne 
ladies  assumed  their  best  manners  and 
dresses,  the  mothers  smiled,  the  bro- 
thers nobnobbed,  and  the  fathers 
'hail-fellowed'  him;  but  as  yet,  they 
thought,  with  but  little  success;  and 
they  were  right:  he  hated  them  all 
most  cordially,  and  detested  their  wily 
traps;  though  for  the  world  he  would 
not  have  done  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  to 
be  rude  to  any  of  them;  feeling  warm 
regard  for  only  one  of  all  his  country 
world,  Annie  Sel wyn,  the  pretty  widow, 
nee  Harlowe,  the  daughter  of  his 
dearly-belov^  friended  tutor  of  his 
boyhood,  the  Rev.  Henry  Harlowe, 
formerly  rector  of  Landeris  Parish. 
Stilly  as  all  the  folks  looked  up,  he  was 
gracious  enough  to  look  down,  in  his 
supremely-scornful,  though  apparent- 
ly-satisfied demeanour,  till  the  lookers- 
on  were  ready  to  exclaim,  with  Cesar, 
'  It  is  much  better  to  be  first  in  the 
country,  than  second  at  Rome.' 

I  sl^ould  not  be  surprised  if  it  were 
discovered  presently,  that  my  lord  was 
a  little  spoiled  with  the  adulation  he 
had  received  from  his  boyhood  until 
now,  and  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued towards  him  by  his  lady  acquaint- 
ance, spoken  of  in  a  previous  passage, 
were  to  his  eye  so  palpably  false,  that 
perhaps  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  all 
women  were  essentially  alike,  and  as 
untrue  as  Dead  Sea  apples.  His  first 
meeting  with  the  Wyndhams,  though 
unknown  to  them,  was  quite  of  anow- 
velle  character;  and  the  few  wohis 
they  spoke  to  one  another  were  so  un- 
like me  usual  tenor  of  'young-lady- 
isms,'  that,  in  spite  of  his  misanthro- 
Sicai  mood,  he  was  interested,  and 
etermined  to  follow  up  his  meeting 
with  a  nearer  acquaintance  as  soon  as 
possible— in  the  meanwhile,  diverting 
nis  solitude  by  a  close  watch  kept  on 
the  pleasure-grounds  and  its  usual  in- 
mates, noting  each  little  incident  as 
traits  of  character^  real  or  imaginary, 
which  he  was  conjuring  up,  after  his 
usual  style  of  building,  noticed  else- 
where, until  the  hour  came  that  he 
rode  home,  quite  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  vhateau  premier. 
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ALMiE    MATRES. 

No.  IL-UKIVBRSITY    DISCIPLIKB. 

*  Cereoa  in  Titiom  fleoti;  monitoribos  asper; 
Utilinm  tardus  provisor;  prodigiis  Kris; 
Sablimis  oupidiuque.' 


But  it  was  an  Indian  writer  who  said 
that  youth  was  like  a  bag  of  moist 
vermilion.  Wherever  you  press  it  too 
tightly,  the  colour  will  ooze  out  in  the 
opposite  direction;  but  leave  it  alone, 
and  it  will  find  its  own  natural  round- 


Indeed,  discipline  is  a  puzzle,  what- 
ever be  tne  age  of  the  supject  Solo- 
mon and  the  old  school  thought  a 
stout  birch  all  that  was  requisite,  if  fre- 
quently and  judiciously  applied.  Pa- 
terfamilias of  to-day  shrinks  from  the 
mere  thought  of  bodily  punishment, 
and  lectures  his  infants  on  first  prin- 
ciples. But  this  moral  caning  requires 
judgment  and  reflection,  and  it  is 
troublesome  to  be  continually  pla^g 
the  madhouse-keeper  to  your  oaums, 
BO  that  the  stick  has  still  its  partisans; 
and  as  far  as  L  being  a  bacnelor,  can 
judge,  it  is  perhaps  the  more  effective 
system. 

But,  if  it  be  so  doubtful  how  to  ma- 
nage babes  and  bantlings,  how  far  more 
so  to  deal  with  the  human  shoot  at  that 
age  when  it  is  neither  man  nor  boy, 
but  hobbod>hoy— the  very  age  at 
which  it  is  sent  to  a  university. 

Now  youth  beinff  prone  to  excess, 
and  the  excess  of  liberty  being  license 
— tnusms,  but  necessary  here — it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  discipline  is  a  good  thing. 
But  it  depends  on  your  definition  of  a 
university  whether  you  think  it  a  bad 
thing  or  not  At  those  situated  in  large 
mother-towns,  where  the  students  have 
their  own  lodgings,  such  disciijline  as 
a  university  could  exercise  is  imprac- 
ticable; yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
the  students  of  London  and  Munich 
are  morally  worse  than  those  of  Ox- 
ford or  Bonn,  but,  if  anything,  perhaps 
better;  whUe,  on  the  other  nand,  I 
cannot  deny  that  those  of  Pans  are  a 
very  heaven-forsaken  lot 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  compare 
'the  systems  of  little  discipline  and 
much  discipline,  and  Bonn  and  Oxford 
present  fair  specimens  of  these.    Now, 


in  the  results  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence, unless  the  balance  be  in  fayour 
of  the  German  student  There  is  the 
same  drinking,  the  same  idleneas. 
There  is  less  immoralitv  at  Bonn,  leas 
obscenity:  and  if^  on  tne  other  hand, 
there  be  less  piety,  there  is  not  so 
much  profanity. 

The  fact  is^  that  the  discipline  at 
Oxford  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  Oxford  is  not  purely  a  univer- 
sity. It  partakes  also  of  the  characters 
of  a  beneficiary  establishment — Ati' 
glic^y  almshouse — and  of  a  reli^pous 
seminary.  While  its  discipline  is  fiu* 
too  lax  for  those  who  are  educated 
for  the  service  of  the  Church,  it  ii 
much  too  clerical  for  those  who  seds 
only  a  general  pre^uration  for  the 
other  professions.  I  shall  give  in- 
stances of  this,  in  speaking  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  at  chapeLand 
compulsory  reception  of  the  fi<dy 
Eucharist 

It  is.  in  fact,  impossible  to  lay  down 
general  rules  for  the  discipline  of 
youth.  But  it  may  be  said  of  that 
age  universally,  that  it  will  always  act 
as  you  treat  it  If  you  handle  a  voung 
man  as  you  would  a  boy,  he  will  only 
add  to  the  mischief  and  folly  of  boy- 
hood the  experience  and  deuberatioB 
of  his  growth.  You  must  first  give 
him  your  example.  Who  so  imitative 
of  the  man  as  the  youth?  You  must 
draw  out  his  confidence.  Who  so 
leaning— so  confiding?  The  cheek  is 
still  smooth,  the  womanly  weakness 
still  there.  Grasp  it,  d^  with  it 
Lastly,  you  must  be  open  with  youth: 
for  who  despises  deceit  so  much  I 
Once  let  him  discover  an  underhand 
proceeding  about  you,  and  your  power 
IS  gone. 

The  discipline  of  a  German  univer- 
sity is  conducted  by  a  university  ma- 
gistrate, in  conjunction  with  the  rec- 
tor, the  senate,  and  the  deans  of  the 
faculties.  The  modes  of  correctioii 
are  personal  remonstrance,  solitary 
confinement  in  the  university  lock-upv 
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of  three  days  for  minor,  and  not  more 
than  a  month  for  graver  offences,  and 
lastly,  expulsion.  Where  the  last  is 
inflicted,  the  student  has  the  power  of 
a)>pealing,  through  a  government  com- 
mission, to  the  Aunister  of  Instruction. 

At  matriculation  the  student  re- 
ceives a  ticket,  tenable  for  four  years, 
which  is  his  certificate  of  studentship. 
By  virtue  of  this  he  has  a  right  te  he 
tried  in  all  matters  by  his  universitv. 
and  the  civil  magistrates  must  yield 
to  those  of  the  acaidemy.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  certain  crimes— as 
stealing,  manslaughter  in  duels^  and  so 
forth — for  which  he  must  be  tned  like 
any  other  private  person,  his  connection 
with  the  university  being  for  the  time 
suspended.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
pNohce  act  in  concert  with  the  univer- 
sity^ and  a  government  commissioner 
decides  all  mfferences  between  them. 

The  principal  offences  which  the  go- 
vernment has  to  fear  from  the  univer- 
sity are,  of  course,  political,  and  it  re- 
enilto  from  this  apprehension  that  many 
other  offences— jirticularly  duelling- 
are  connived  at  or  overlooked.  There 
are  stringent  laws  against  large  gather- 
ings in  public,  and  no  large  convivial 
meeting  or  procession  can  take  place 
without  the  rector's  permission,  which 
is,  however,  readily  granted.  The 
inns  and  public  places  of  resort  are 
closed  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
students  are  not  allowed  to  go  about 
the  town  in  large  numbers  aner  mid- 
night It  is  the  rector's  business  to 
visit  these  resorts,  and  to  look  gene- 
rally after  the  young  men  in  their  more 
public  doings.  The  dean  of  each  fa- 
culty, on  the  other  hand,  has  to  pro- 
vide that  each  student  attends  the 
lectures  regularly,  and  that  his  dress 
and  {;eneral  behaviour  are  of  becoming 
sobriety.  There  is  no  punishment 
that  I  know  of  for  single  acts  of 
drunkenness:  and  though  a  student 
majr  be  expelled  for  continued  or  no- 
torious excess,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
either  dean  or  rector  to  reach  such 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  convivial  meet- 
ings of  these  boys  tidce  place  in  public 
resorts— inns  and  beer-gardens— and 
not  in  their  own  rooms,  imd  their  cha- 
racters are  therefore  in  every  man's 
hand 

Among  the  enactments  for  preserv- 
ing order,  are  those  against  appearing 


in  the  streets  in  mask,  carrying  arms, 
and  insulting  the  Philistines:  offences 
to  which  Gennan  youths  are  by  nature 
particularly  prone.  Morality  is  pre- 
served to  a  certain  extent  by  impri- 
soning the  student  who  is  found  m  a 
house  of  ill  fame,  by  a  three  days' 
confinement  for  high  play  and  gamb- 
ling (fourteen  days  for  keeping  the 
bank),  and  by  various  regulations  to 
prevent  debt  and  extrava^ce.  The 
statutes  of  1818  (still  in  force)  enact 
that  no  barber  or  wigmaker  may  ^ve 
more  tlian  a  month's  credit;  no  tailor, 
shoemaker,  bookseller,  more  than  three 
months',  or  for  a  larger  sum  than 
25  thalers  (about  £4).  To  insure  this, 
the  creditor  has  no  legal  means  of  re- 
covery whatever,  unless  he  applies 
within  the  six  months,  and  the  credit 
system  is  thus  effectually  put  a  stop 
to.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
enactments  are  those  relating  to  the 
sham-duelling,  with  which  these  Car- 
man boys  are  wont  to  amuse  them- 
selves. 

Prejudiced  Englishmen  are  con- 
stantly talking  of  the  '  unmanliness ' 
of  these  encounters,  and  aj  up  fisty- 
cuff,  as  a  kind  of  divine  institution, 
because,  forsooth,  in  it  we  use  'the 
weapons  that  God  has  given  us.'  I 
shall  be  bespattered  by  the  whole 
'muscular'  school,  if  I  suggest  that 
this  savours  a  little  of  blasphemy,  and 
that  the  superiority  in  mechaiusm, 
and  inferiority  in  strength,  which  the 
human  hand  displays,  as  compared 
with  the  paws  of  the  lower  animals, 
is  a  proof  that  its  Maker  meant  it  as  a 
tool  rather  than  a  weapon— the  ser- 
vant of  the  mind  but  not  of  the  pas- 
sions. But  let  tnat  pass.  By  what 
reasoning,  I  ask,  can  you  show  that  a 
cut  on  the  cheek  or  lip  is  less  manly 
to  give  and  receive,  than  a  black  eye 
or  a  broken  nose?  If  you  say  that 
two  voung  men  may  batter  one  an- 
other s  faces  into  jemes  without  kill- 
ing or  being  killed,  and  then  make  it  up, 
and  be  better  friends  than  ever,  I  an- 
swer, that  the  Carman  student  care- 
fully protects  with  padding  all  the 
vital  or  dangerous  parts,  that  fatal  re- 
sults are  almost  as  rare  among  them 
as  among  ourselves,  and  that  the  duel, 
even  when  serious,  is  always  followed 
*  by  a  cordial  embrace.  The  same  art, 
the  same  pluck,  the  same  coolness  and 
restraint  of  temper,  the  same  fair  play. 
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are  required,  to  succeed  with  the  fine 
Soiingen  blade  as  with  the  British 
knuckles;  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
vanquished,  with  his  cheek  begashed, 
is  not  a  whit  more  sickening  to  my 
mind,  than  that  of  an  eye  lost  in  a  red 
and  purple  swelling,  or  a  nose  flatten- 
ed on  the  face,  and  covering  the  mouth 
and  chin  with  its  'claret'  If  you 
ask  what  is  the  use  of  these  duels,  I 
reply,  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  of 
fistycuflF— to  accustom  the  young  to 
brave  pain  and  meet  danger,  and  ge- 
nerally to  work  oflf  the  superfluous 
irritation  natural  to  all  high  spirits. 

The  duels  in  my  day  were  usually 
held  at  a  little  inn  at  Poppelsdorf, 
about  a  mile  from  Bonn.  Chie  or  two 
wretched  b^g^ars  were  paid  to  keep 
watch  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  room  was 
provided  with  a  wainscot-door,  that 
opened  with  a  spring  upon  a  little 
staircase  leading  to  a  loft  above.  I 
remember  once,  after  a  series  of  fights 
between  the  Pfalzers  and  Westpha- 
lians,  a  spy  rushed  in  and  cave  the 
alarm,  *Der  Herr  Rector  kommt' 
In  a  moment  the  combatants  were 
bundled  through  the  panel  up  to  the 
loft,  and  the  weapons  and  padding 
after  them;  a  numoer  of  the  specta- 
tors leaped  from  the  low  window,  and 
made  away  across  the  garden,  while 
the  more  sensible  sat  down  at  the 
tables,  drew  their  beer-glasses  towards 
them,  and  set  up  a  chant.  The  alarm 
was  a  false  one;  but,  had  the  rector 
come  in,  he  would  have  seen  nothing 
but  a  pfuiy  of  merry  students  carous- 
ing, and  have  gone  away  satisfied, 
purposelv  refraimng  from  noticing  the 
spots  of  blood  upon  the  floor. 

It  is  not  rare,  however,  for  this 
official  to  take  a  fighting  party  by  sur- 
prise. The  combatants  and  the  se- 
conds are  arrested,  the  arms  and  pad- 
dings confiscated,  and  the  meeting 
dispersed.  The  punishment  for  these 
offences,  and  for  street-rioting,  is  im- 
prisonment for  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
m  the  universi^  lock-up,  or  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine.*  Sabre-duels  are  pu- 
nished by  expulsion. 

This  is  about  the  extent  that  disci- 
pline goes  to  in  a  German  university, 
and  I  do  not  think  its  laxity  is  much 
abused,  except  in  singing  and  bowline 
in  the  streets;  but  you  might  as  well 

*  Only  when  imprisonroent  would  materi- 
ally interfere  witli  the  offender's  studies. 


attempt  to  put  this  down,  as  to  stop 
the  Oxonian's  port  and  walnuts  after 
dinner.  Yet  mv  excess  is  corrected 
even  in  this.  Thu&  in  my  day,  it  was 
still  the  custom  to  ore  pistols  at  your 
friends'  windows  at  midnight,  as  iht 
old  year  died;  but  the  arms  were 
sometimes  loaded,  accidents  happened, 
and  the  old  custom  was  put  down. 

Some  one  has  written  that  tenacity 
is  the  secret  of  England's  success.  He 
forgot  to  add.  *when  tempered  by 
conmion  sense.  It  is  just  this  most 
unconmion  qualification  that  tnus- 
forms  into  laudable  caution  what 
would  otherwise  be  nothing  but  mere 
stubbornness.  There  is  no  institation 
so  blindly  tenacious  of  old  customs  as 
the  University  of  Oxford.  It  cannot 
distin^ish  between  time-honoured 
and  tmie-proved.  So  Werther  per- 
sisted in  wearing,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  self-same  coat  and  con- 
tinuations which  he  had  on  when  be 
first  saw  Charlotte.  So  Quakers  Io?c 
the  broad  brim  of  unaffected  Penn. 
So  Oxford  clings  to  rotten  fMina, 
against  which  the  sense  of  the  age 
cries  out. 

In  nothing  is  the  blindness  of  this 
tenacity  more  apparent  than  in  tiie 
continuance  of  the  'double  govern- 
ment,' which  is  maintained  in  the  in- 
dependent action  of  the  univenity 
and  the  colleges.  This  questica 
touches  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
versity itself,  and  I  shall  not  there- 
fore discuss  it  now  in  any  of  its  bear- 
ings, except  that  on  the  discipline  of 
the  students. 

The  discipline  of  the  university  is 
carried  out  oy  the  vice-chancellor,  as 
chief  resident  magistrate;  two  proc- 
tors, elected  annually;  four  jpro-proc- 
tors;  and  a  wanr  and  onmiscient  mar- 
shaL  That  of  the  collies  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  a  common-room 
council  in  each,  composed  of  its  head 
and  fellows.  The  means  of  ^ecthif 
it,  conmion  to  both  colleges  and  uni- 
versity, consist  in  fines  varying  frm 
5s.  to  Jt2,  in  *  impositions' — which  are 
always  written  oy  a  scout  or  barber 
for  a  consideration— in  'gating,'  *n» 
tication,'  and  expulsion. 

Now,  the  state  has  always  be© 
very  generous  to  the  universitie,  in 
granting  them  any  privileges  ttey 
might  demand.  These  have  often  bad 
in  view  the  morality  of  the  students; 
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and  the  power  of  the  university  over 
the  town  of  Oxford  is  still  absolute  in 
free  England.  Thus,  any  woman  sus- 
pected of  bein^  instrumental  in  foster- 
ing the  evil  desures  of  the  students,  may 
be  at  once  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
at  least  one  calendar  month.  Charles 
L  ei\joined  that  every  tavemer  or  inn- 
keeper should  send  his  own  daughter 
from  under  his  roof,  if  that  damsel  had 
the  misfortune  to  possess  a  pretty  face. 
A  ludicrous  mistake  once  occurred, 
in  this  exercise  of  the  proctor's  func- 
tions. A  late  senior  proctor  had  been 
a  non-resident  fellow  for  some  years, 
and  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  of- 
fice at  a  time  when  he  had  forgotten 
the  names  of  many  of  the  residents. 
The  wife  of  the  head  of  a  college  was 
-walking  home  from  a  tea-party  one 
evening,  escorted  by  an  undergraauate. 
She  was  young,  showy,  and  rather 
gaily  dressed.  The  proctor,  whose 
sole  object  was  to  do  all  his  duty,  and 
utterlv  incapable— as,  indeed,  are 
most  Oxford  dons— of  distinguishing  a 
lady  from  a  female  of  another  posi- 
tion, immediately  accosted  the  couple. 
He  was  accompanied  only  by  his  own 
man,  who  knew  no  more  about  her 
than  lus  master.    In  vain  the  under- 

Saduate  interposed  that  the  lady  was 
rs .  wife  of  the  head  of , 

'You  cant  deceive  me,  sir,'  replied 
the  new  broouL  *  Thou^  I  have  been 
so  short  a  time  in  Oxfora,  I  am  not  to 
be  imposed  upon.  I  shall  take  your 
name  and  colt^e,  and  you  will  call  on 
me  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
John,  bring  the  woman  to  the  rooms.' 
Of  course  the  unhappy  youth,  whose 
escort  had  proved  of  no  avail  against 
the  insults  of  the  senior  proctor,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  against  those 
of  bargees  and  navvies,  nished  away 
to  seek  the  lady's  husband,  and  brought 
him  to  the  procuratorial  judmient- 
room,  in  time  to  find  his  incGgnant 
spouse  locked  away  in  a  cell  for  the 
night  The  denouement  can  be  easily 
imagined;  and  we  may  suppose  thal^  if 
the  student  did  call  the  next  mommg 
on  the  senior  proctor,  it  was  not  to 
receive  the  sentence  of  rustication, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
passed  on  hint* 

*  Accidents  of  a  nmilar  oatare  are  often 
occoning.  through  the  rtnpidity  of  the  proc- 
tors. I  hare  known  the  most  respectable 
daughters  of  most  respectable  tradesmen 


The  power,  therefore,  of  the  univer- 
sity extends  over  the  liberty  of  the 
female  population  of  the  town,  and 
even  over  their  character,  which  the 
stupidity  or  obstinacy  or  a  proctor 
may  blast  at  will 

rTo  less  does  it  affect  the  freedom 
of  all  residents.    Any  person  who  is 

E roved  to  have  influenced  the  mora- 
ty  of  the  undergraduates  in  any  way 
may  be  forced  to  auit  Oxford. 

Aeain,  it  extends  over  the  custom 
of  the  tradesman.  The  university 
possesses  the  right  of  *  discommoning' 
any  shopkeeper  for  whatever  reason : 
that  is,  of  interdicting  any  buying  ana 
selling  between  him  and  the  members 
of  the  university— thus  bringing  a 
serious  loss  on  the  former.  This  nght 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  privilege 
the  university  possesses  for  the  disci- 
pline of  its  students,  since  it  is  thus 
enabled  to  put  an  end  to  long  credits, 
and  late  and  noi^  meetings  at  inns 
— powers  exercised  at  Cambridge  more 
freely  than  at  the  sister  university. 
In  former  centuries  it  was  even  more 
useful,  as  it  served  as  a  weapon  against 
the  corporation.  The  mayor  was  con- 
stantly seizing  students,  and  locking 
them  up  in  Bocardo,  as  the  old  town- 
jail  was  called,  and  the  vice-chanceUor 
was  constantly  demanding  their  re- 
lease. In  1513  the  mayor  himself 
was  *  discommoned,'  and  the  struggle 
ceased  for  awhile,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  renewed,  as  we  find  traces 
of  these  fights  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.* 

treated  like  the  lowest  of  their  sex.  and 
no  apology  made  them  when  tiie  mistake 
has  been  (uscoTered.  A  curious  case  of  orer- 
credoloosnees  in  a  proctor  occorred  not  long 
ago.  A  dissipated  nndergradnate  brought 
from  London  an  actress  of  low  character, 
and  introdaoed  her  as  his  sister  to  several 
dons,  one  of  the  proctors  bebg  among  the 
number.  He  was  so  pleased  with  her  charm- 
ing manner,  that  he  asked  the  Touns  man 
and  his  pretended  sister  to  lunch.  It  was 
only  when  a  glass  of  wine  was  spilled  over 
her  dress,  that,  forgettins  her  part,  she  gave 
vent  to  too  forcible  an  expletiTe,  which  ended 
the  repast,  and  caused  the  vounff  man's  just 
expulsion.  The  £M!t  is,  that  Oxford  dons 
live  so  long  in  monkish  seclusion,  that  they 
forget  what  gentlewomen  are  Hke,  if  they 
httvo  ever  known  it. 

*  In  1505,  J.  Hayns.  aleseller,  was  dis- 
commoned *  for  selling  old  wine  for  new.'  It 
is  a  pity  the  vice-chancellor  does  not  put  a 
stop  by  the  same  means  to  a  practice  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this,  too  prevalent  among  pre- 
sent Oxford  wine-merchants. 
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I  might  cite  many  other  privileges 
eiyoyed  by  the  university,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  or  correcting  its 
junior  members,  but  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  its  powers  over 
the  town  are  not  restricted. 

K  we  turn  now  to  the  coU^ea,  we 
find  that,  by  a  strange  anomidy,  the 
univerMty — of  which  they  form  not 
only  a  part,  but  the  real  and  living 
marrow — has  no  disciplinary  power 
whatever  over  them.  J^ot  only  may 
they  shut  their  gates  in  the  proctor's 
face,  but  that  individual  is  positively 
breaking  the  statutes^  if  he  attempts 
to  exercise  his  Actions  within  the 
walls  of  imy  college,  even  his  own. 

A  curious  instance  of  this,  which  at 
the  same  time  shows  what  kind  of 
justice  is  administered  in  common- 
room  councils,  latelv  occurred  at  Tri- 
nity. I  shall  give  the  story  as  it  was 
tola  to  me,  and  currently  reported 
throughout  the  university.  I  ao  not 
hold  myself  responsible  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  details. 

One  of  the  proctors  was  a  fellow  and 
officer  of  this  society.  A  supper  party 
was  given  by  some  young  man,  and  I 
daresay  that  it  was  noisy,  and  kept  up 
late.  At  any  rate  the  proctor  chose 
to  go  to  the  undergraduate's  rooms 
in  his  official  dress  imd  velvet  sleeves, 
thereby  protesting  his  official  charac- 
ter, and  peremptorily  ordered  the  as- 
,  sembled  topers  to  retire  at  once  to  their 
own  rooms.  The  host  replied — and  I 
believe  with  all  due  respect— that,  had 
the  proctor  come  there  in  his  capacity 
of  officer  of  the  college,  they  would  im- 
mediately have  obeyed  him,  but  they 
could  not  allow  him,  as  proctor,  to 
assert  an  authority  whicn  he  did 
not  possess  there.  A  common-room 
council— nay,  several,  I  believe — were 
held  over  the  courageous  but  impru- 
dent youth  and  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  and  though  it  was  distinctly 
proved  and  admitted  that  the  proctor 
nad  himself  committed  a  breach  of 
propriety,  the  young  men  were  sent 
awa^r,  ana  their  prospects  thus  ruined. 

Trinity,  indeed,  is  not  celebrated 
for  the  justice  of  its  decisions.  Two 
hundred  years  back,  this  colle^  was 
ffuilty  of  a  ^oss  harshness,  whidi  old 
Anthony  k  Wood  has  recorded.  The 
founder,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  had,  like 
some  other  excellent  men,  a  mono- 
mania for  appropriating  anything  on 


which  he  could  lay  lus  hand.  A  stu- 
dent named  Guffe  then  belonged  to 
this  society.  *Now,  CuflFe,'  says  Wood, 
*  upon  a  time  with  his  fellows  being 
merry,  said,  a  pox,  this  is  apoofe  beg- 
geiiy  ooUege,  indeed;  the  plate  wki^ 
our  founder  stole  would  build  such 
another.'*  The  speech,  if  coarse,  was 
venial  and  true,  but  the  worthy  dons 
could  not  brook  the  imputation  on 
their  founder's  memory,  and  poor 
Cuffe  was  actually  expelled  for  utter- 
inethese foolish  woros. 

The  effect  of  this  independent  au- 
'  thority  of  the  colleges  is  to  leave  the 
undergraduate  without  any  appeal 
from  the  imustice  of  a  common-room 
coimdL  Tne  chancellor,  as  £ur  as  the 
university  is  concerned,  is  a  blessed 
nonentity,  who  contents  himself  with 
appearing  once  or  twice  in  his  life- 
time at  Oxford,  when  he  sits  in  gold 
lace  on  a  throne  in  the  theatre,  and 
makes  false  quantities  in  his  Latin. 
What  chance  would  there  be  of  a  poor 
student  having  his  humble  petiticm 
attended  to  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  or 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington?  The 
chanceUors  before  the  Keformation 
were  always  resident,  and  took  a  real 
interest  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  body. 
Again,  the  vice-chancellor  must  be 
h^  of  a  college.  If  there  be  any  ap- 
peal to  him— which  is  much  to  oe 
doubted — it  is  highly  improbable  that 
he  would  interfere,  if  he  could. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  visiter  to  evoy 
college,  but  this  individual  has  even 
less  connection  with  the  uniTersity 
than  the  chancellor.  It  was  not  so 
once.  Alas !  Oxford,  so  tenadous  of 
her  bad  institutions,  gradually  allows 
her  good  ones  to  crow  obsolete.  For 
instance,  in  the  days  of  good  Qneen 
Bess,  the  fellows  of  Cknpus  Cnristi 
had  the  impertinence  to  electaBomish 
president  The  Protestant  monarch 
proclaimed  the  election  void,  and  re- 
stored the  former  president,  who  had 
been  turned  out  by  Mary,  llie  fellows 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  bairicaded 
the  door.  The  visiter— the  Bishop 
of  Winchester — took  a  force,  bat- 
tered the  door  in,  and  having  sained 
admittance,  expelled  these  feUows 
without  another  word.  What  visits 
of  the  present  day  would  dare  do  even 
less  than  this? 

It  is  strange,  too,  that  while  the 
*  *  Liber  Niger  SoMoerii/  vol.  iL,  p.  60S. 
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UBiyeraity  affords  no  protection  to  the 
student  from  the  wickedness  of  his 
ooU^e,  the  latter  can,  and  does,  at 
times,  protect  him  from  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  universitr.  In  the  days 
of  good  old  CkiisfcMrd,  the  late  Dean  of 
ClmBtchurch,  men  have  often  been 
pursued  by  the  proctor^s  *  bull-dogs' 
to  the  very  gate  beneath  Tom  Tower, 
where  the  porter  has  refused  to  give 
up  their  names,  and  has  been  supported 
in  this  refusal  by  the  dean.  Y  et,  the 
offences  of  these  men  coiild  not  be 
punished  by  the  college,  whidi  pro- 
perly could  take  no  cognisance  of  what 
was  done  without  its  walls. 

That  an  easy  and  impartial  appeal 
is  much  wanted  in  Oxford,  is  proved 
by  the  events  of  every  day.  The 
affiur  which  I  have  related  as  havine 
taken  place  at  Trinity  is  a  powerfiu 
proof.  But  it  by  no  means  stands 
idone.  Listen,  now,  to  a  tale  of  college 
iigustice,  for  tne  truth  of  which  I  can 
▼ouch,  as  it  happened  to  a  Mend  of 
mine,  belonging  to  my  own  college,  and 
under  my  very  nose. 

Smith--as  1  shall  call  him— entered 
Sempitem  under  somewhat  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances.  like  myself^ 
he  had  been  at  a  German  university, 
and  the  narrow-minded  dons  took  it 
into  their  heads,  because  he  was  rather 
lazy  and  irr^ular  at  chapel,  that  he 
-was  inclined  to  be  an  atheist  Smith 
-was  a  clever  man,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  his  essays  he  mav  have  intro- 
duced some  wild  ideas;  out  I  am  cer- 
tain that  no  man  ever  believed  more 
faithfully  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Church. 

Smith  had  not  been  a  week  in  Ox- 
ford, before  he  feU  into  trouble.  One 
morning,  very  early,  he  was  awoken  by 
a  tap  at  his  door. 

*  Come  in,'  he  grunted,  sleepily. 

•MrSmithr 

'  That's  my  name;  what's  the  row?* 

'The  senior  proctor  wishes  to  see 
you  at  the  rooms,  under  the  old  Claren- 
don, at  ten  o'clock.* 

Smith  was  amazed  and  alarmed. 
What  could  the  proctor  want  with 
him?  He  had  done  nothing  tiiat  he 
could  bring  to  his  conscience,  except 
lying  in  b^  too  long,  and  he  could 
not  understand  it  However,  he  went 
to  the  rooms,  and  there  found  the  two 
proctors,  two  of  the  pro-proctors,  and 
a  bodv  of  poHoemen,  drawn  up  in  aw- 
ful solemnity. 


In  serious  and  impressive  lanfl:uage 
the  senior  proctor  proceeded  to  charge 
him  with  his  offence;  which  was,  that 
he  had  been  seen  coming  out  of  a  low 
house  in  a  low  part  of  the  town. 

Smith,  who  was  as  innocent  of  the 
offence  as  a  babe  unborn,  stoutly  and 
amazedly  denied  it  The  policemen 
who  had  brought  up  the  chaigf  had 
been  on  neighbouring  beats.  Police- 
man A.  said,  *  He  hiui  seen  a  gent  in 
cap  and  gown  go  into  the  house  in 
Oioucester  Green,  and  had  waited 
about  twentjT  minutes  till  he  came 
out  again.  He  had  not  seen  his  face, 
and  his  figure  only  very  indistinctly, 
and  was  afraid  to  turn  on  his  lantern* 
lest  the  gent  should  take  alarm,  ana 
bolt  He  had  therefore  seen  him 
slip  round  the  corner,  and  meeting 
policeman  R,  had  told  him  to  follow 
sharp  after  a  gent  in  cap  and  gown.' 

Policeman  B.  stated,  that,  having 
received  informatioxi,  he  gave  chase 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  came 
after  a  time  upon  a  gent  in  cap  and 
gown  walking  leisurely,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  the  gates  of  Sempitem. 
where  he  incmired  of  the  porter,  ana 
found  it  was  mr  SmitL 

Senior  proctor  to  policeman  A. 
— *  What  was  the  gentleman  like  V 

PoL  A.  '  could  not  say  exactually ; 
hadn't  seed  very  clear;  the  ni^ht  was 
dark,  and  the  gent  slipped  by  in  a 
hurry  like.' 

Cross-examined  by  the  defendant 
— '  Had  dark  trousers,  he  thought' 

PoL  E— '  The  gent  he  foUowed  was 
certainly  Mr  SmitL  He  wore  Ikht 
grey  trousers.  It  was  about  five 
>  minutes  between  the  time  of  the  in- 
formation and  when  he  overtook  Mr 
Smith.' 

PoL  A.  re-examined. — *Thegenthad 
his  back  towards  me.' 

Defendant—'  If  the  senior  proctor 
will  allow  me,  I  will  put  on  my  cap 
and  gown,  and  the  first  policeman 
shall  say  whether  he  thinks  I  am  the 
man  who  came  out  of  the  house.' 

Smith  puts  on  cap  and  gown,  and 
turns  his  hack  to  the  policeman,  who 
says,  *  he  doesn't  see  any  resemblance 
at  all.' 

Smith  then  explains,  that,  having 
been  only  a  week  in  Oxford,  he  is 
quite  ignorant  where  Gloucester  Green 
Ib;  but  that,  as  he  was  wandering 
about  last  night,  it  is  }>ossible  that  he 
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may  haye  been  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  that,  while  the  real  culprit  escaped, 
policeman  R  had  oyertaiken  him  in- 
stead. He  points  out  the  fact  that  he 
wore  light  trousers,  which  must  haye 
been  noticed  by  policeman  A.,  who 
mentions  dark  ones  instead;  and 
offers  finally  to  bring  a  fellow-collegian, 
to  proye  that  he  left  him  only  about 
half-an-hour  before  defendant  returned 
to  Sempitem,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  haye  gone  down  to 
Gloucester  Green,  staid  there  twenty 
minutes,  and  returned  to  college, 
'  walking  leisurely,*  in  that  time. 

The  case  is  so  clear,  and  Smithes 
open  face  so  innocent,  that  the  senior 
proctor  at  once  admits  a  mistaken 
identity,  and  not  only  acquits  Smith, 
but,  in  order  to  proye  his  conyiction 
of  his  innocence,  myites  him  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  an  unheard-of 
condescension  in  a  proctor. 

Well,  six  months  after  this,  Smith 
disgraces  himself  by  getting  drunk  in 
the  rooms  of  a  nuui  lodgmg  in  the 
town,  and,  being  yenr  late  in  return- 
ing, he  foollBhly  climbs  the  walls,  in- 
steEid  of  going  in  at  the  gate.  The 
offence  is  a  common  one,  but  seldom 
found  out  Smith  was  charged  with 
it,  admitted  it,  expressed  his  sorrow, 
and  was  yery  properly  oondenmed  by 
the  college  to  rustication  for  one  term. 

Now  comes  the  iniquity. 

It  so  happens  that  the  senior  proc- 
tor hears  of  Smith's  misconduct  He 
sits  down  and  writes  a  letter  to  the 
Dean  of  Sempitem.  telling  him  that 
the  said  Smith  had  been  charged  with 
a  graye  offence  about  six  months  ago; 


A  common-room  coundl  was  be 
Smith  insisted  on  an  inyestigatu 
Policemen  A.  and  E  repeated  tbj 
statements;  the  matter  was  as  d< 
as  daylight;  and  the  Head  and  Tomi 
Long  were  conyinced  of  lus  innoceDi 
Not  so  Mr  Baddun,  who  belieredtli 
Smith  was  an  atheist  I  hare  sUI 
before  that  the  Head  of  SempiU 
was  a  weak-minded  old  gentkmi 
and  that  Tommy  cared  more  for ! 

Sort  than  for  college  discipline.   1 
ean  and  Mr  Baddun  won  the  ( 
and  Smith  was  condenmed  to  be  ( 
pelled.     ExpeDed!  how  terrible  tb 
word  to  a  young  hopeful  spirit 
first  ffreat  stain  in  life,  and  one  t 
will  aye  it  indelibly  for  ever, 
was  expelled  from  Oxford,*  wodd  j 
said  of  him  for  years  and  yeare. 
would  neyer  recoyer  the  blow, 
was  ruined. 

Now  Smithy  poor  fellow,  bad  Ii| 
his  father.    His  mother  was  poor,  $ 
was  pinching  to  keep  him  at  oo^' 
Smitn  thought  of  lus  mother 
than  of  Iris  own  diserace,  and  wl^ 
the  dean  summoned  him  to  his  i 
and  told  him  of  the  s^itence,  I 
fell  on  his  knees,  and   bunt 
tears. 

*  Oh!  sir,  my  mother,  my  poor  mo- 
ther.   Oh!  sir,  have  pi^  on  me.' 

The  dean  was  unmoved,  and  coldly 
explained  that  the  sentence  was  i^^ 
vocable. 

'Give  me  your  mother^s  addrea,' 
he  demanded,  chewing  his  iipsw 

*0h!  sir,  for  God's  sake  do  nft 
write  to  her;  leave  it  to  me  to  teB 
her.    Oh!  sir,  it  will  hreak  her  beaJV' 


that  he  had  been  then  acquitted,  but*  cried  poor  Smith,  sobbing  like  a  chili 
that,  since  he  (the  proctor)  had  heard        »v«"-  «.>.*v^»»«  ^aa^^  -:•»*« 
of  his  recent   misconduct,   he    had 
changed  his  opinion  about  him,  and 
believed  that  he  had  been  guilty  in 
the  first  case. 

*  To  take  an  aoooont  of  the  matter, 

A  common-room  council  was  held: 
My  friends  got  a  lon^  imposition. 
And  I  was  JQSt  bnefly  expell*d.' 

So  says  a  j^v  ourite  Oxford  ditty,  which 
Smith  hai  jbeen  chanting  in  quad  a  few 
days  bef\^jA,  when  he  ran  up  against 
Tommy  I'^g. 

*Take  care  that  isn't  your  fate, 
younff  man,'  sajrs  Tommy. 

*No  fear,  sir,'  says  Smith,  little 
dreaming  how  prophetic  was  the  re- 
mark 


Your  mother's  address,  sir,'  wia 
the  sole  reply.  And  the  bnite  wroU 
—a  stiff,  cold  letter. 

Well,  Smith  staid  away  for  a  yesi 
or  so,  and  was  then  admitted  to  i 
hall,  the  head  of  which  agreed  ii 
thinking  the  sentence  uigust  Soom 
years  aher^  Smith,  who  was  reallj 
seriously  mmded,  wished  to  take  bo^ 
orders.  I  heard  that  ^e  old  judg 
ment  was  brought  up  again,  and  thai 
he  applied  in  vain.  No  bishop  wodc 
take  nim,  and  who  would  beheve  bi 
story,  in  preference  to  that  of  wortlq 
Oxford  dons? 

I  have  given  this  tale  at  lengtb,  t 
prove  to  what  excesses  Ozfoid  uyw 
tice  may  be  carried,  and  how  the  evs 
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Ml  waipB  bodi  jadgment  and  heart, 
lis  is,  unfortunately,  no  exceptional 
■tanoe. 

Bat  it  is  not  wiUi  such  that  we  are 
Braned.  It  is  the  daily  discipline 
ithin  the  coU^  that  needs  onr  oom- 
tonta  I  take  it  that  discipline  has  a 
rofold  ohject:  1.  to  repress  excesses; 
.  to  eDcoura£»  piety. 

Now,  the  Oxford  fiystem,  being  so 
pposed  to  pions  and  sober  living,  is 
]rced  to  compel,  where  it  fidls  to  en- 
wragei 

Ta&  the  chapel,  to  begin  with; 

For  bwvcB  ii  moek'd,  and  bells  to  ofaapel 
toll,  ^^^ 

To  see  no  bum  be  miadiig  on  the  roll/* 

liis  ia,  unfortunately,  no  longer  the 
ise.  I  say  *  unfortunately,'  because 
he  only  excuse  for  making  attend- 
see  at  ch^)el  compulsory  is  thus 
ikenaway. 

Now  let  OS  pat  aside  all  sentimen- 
sl  ideas  about  religious  discipline — 
rords  ^iiich,  in  themselves,  present  a 
oradox— and  examine  the  roal  facts 
)f  the  case.  It  is  consoling  to  Ohria- 
ian  charity  to  believe  liiat  the  stories 
)f  monks  <n  old  keeping  up  their  sup- 
KT  parties  *till  the  tell  for  matins 
rent  ting-tong,'  ^  dec,  are  wicked 
athmmies;  but,  when  we  find  so  clear 
n  analogy  in  our  modem  universities^ 

0  strong  a  proof  how  revel  and  re- 
igioQs  formality  can  be  combined, 
re  are  driven  to  admit  the  possibility 
if  their  trutL 

Now,  how  is  chapel-going  ra;arded 
tt  OxfordI  Let  ns  take  the  DNMt  and 
Qost  pious  of  the  young  men.  Do 
bejr  not  think  it  a  bore,  or  at  best 
Illy  a  duty!  Or,  if  they  do  not  think 
t  so,  th^  dare  not  confess  that  they 
P  to  prayers  for  the  love  of  God;  the 
mpuns  &shion  of  the  place  forces 
hem  into  a  weak  profession  of  detest- 
Dgit  But  these  men  are  very  rare, 
lot  two  are  to  be  found  in  a  college, 
nio  rise  dieerfiilly  at  half-past  six  on 

1  nw  winter's  morning  to  pay  their 
aedof  praise  to  Qod.  It  is  related 
1  Hooka-,  that  he  did  not  miss  one 
•^tendance  at  chapel  during  his  col- 
^ecare^.  The  tale  is  told  as  a  mar- 
el,  and  a  marvel  it  is,  though  it 
honld  not  be  so.  Again,  take  the 
[oiet  meoL  of  Mr  Matinal  Plahi*s 
top.   Though  they  eagerly  fight  for 
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tickets  of  admisdon  to  the  fine  choral 
services  at  New  and  MagdaleiL  though 
they  will  hurry  down  from  dinner  to 
hear  the  Rev.  Mr  Hackman  thunder 
furiously  from  his  pulpit  at  St  Paul's, 
they  creep  most  unwillingly  to  listen 
to  Uie  dml,  monotonous  wmne  of  Mr 
Baddun,  or  the  rapid  irreverence  of 
Tommy  Long. 

But  by  feu*  the  larger  number  of  the 
students  look  upon  chapel-gjoing  as  a 
tedious  duty^  and  one  of  their  earliest 
calculations  is,  as  to  how  many  chapela 
they  can  miss  in  the  week,  without 
getting  a  bad  character,  or  a  sniffling 
remt>of  from  the  dean. 

The  ordinary  undergraduate  wakes 
often  from  a  drunken  sleep,  swallows 
a  tumblerfol  of  soda-water,  just 
dashes  a  sponge  over  his  face,  bruihes 
his  hair,  drags  on  his  lower  ^urments, 
and,  covering  all  untidiness  with  a 
large  great-coat,  hurries  down,  cursing 
the  chapel  audibly,  just  in  time  to  be 
pricked  off  bv  the  (mapel-man  or  bible- 
clerk.  He  nas  no  time  to  compose 
his  mind  before  entering  Ck)d's  house, 
and  if  he  had  it,  he  would  not  improve 
it  He  is  quite  happy,  if  he  can 
manage  to  stuff  a  novel  mto  his  pocket, 
to  reid  during  the  service,  or,  if  more 
exemphury;  will  pass  the  time  in  cram- 
ming nis  Greek  Testament  for  'greats.' 
Many  a  man  tells  you  proudly,  that  he 
passed  a  capital  mvimty  examination 
m  conseq^uence  of  his  chapel  studies ! 

Then,  if  perchance  he  set  his  mind 
to  pray  indeed,  there  is  Bolter  on  hia 
rignt  parodying  the  litany  in  an  under- 
tone; or  Scamperton  on  his  left  ex- 
pressing a  wisn,  accompanied  bv  a 
stout  expletive,  that  *the  old  boy 
would  shove  along  a  little  faster.' 

But,  even  if  this  were  an  exceptional' 
instead  of  being  a  very  common  case, 
it  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  the 
system,  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
men  think  it  a  bore.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  should  be  no  chapel-pravers— far 
frx)m  it— but  only  that  it  should  be 
left  to  .the  younff  men  to  go  or  not,  aa 
they  pleased.  I  think  it  wouldjbe  found 
that,  when  the  compulsio^t^was  re- 
moved, many  would  go  fji^s*  choice, 
though,  perhaps,  less  often)  ^hile,  at 
any  rate,  those  who  go  to  desecrate 
the  place,  by  reading  novels,  cramming 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  whispering 
to  one  another,  would  stay  away.  It 
would  then  be  in  the  power  of  the  dean 
2a 
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to  speak  seriously  and  sensibly  to  any 
man  whom  he  fomid  constantly  staying 
away,  and  not  merely,  as  is  now  done,  to 
threaten  him  with  impositions,  gating, 
or  rustication.  But  can  we  expect 
that  men  whose  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  dulled  by  continual  conmion- 
room  port— men  who  themselves  at- 
tend as  a  matter  of  form  and  duty — 
men  who,  like  Tonmiy  Lons,  are  not 
ashamed  to  go  in  a  muddled  state  to 
Gk)d*s  house,  or  make  gross  blunders 
in  reading  prayers  addreesed  to  Him— 
should  take  a  high  sround  with  the 
souls  coounitted  to  their  charge?  It 
is  only  natural  that  they  should  make 
that  a  human  duty,  which  is  really  an 
act  of  love. 

I  shall  not  co  into  the  shameM  de- 
tails connected  with  evenine  chapel  in 
those  colleges  where  the  dons  have 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  wine-drink- 
ing, by  fixing  seven  o'clock  as  the 
clmpel  hour,  giving  just  time  enough 
for  a  large  quantily  of  port  to  be  im- 
bibed, and  plenty  of  profanitv  given 
out;  but  I  must  not  pass  over  tne  fact, 
that  in  most— fortunately  not  in  all — 
colleges  the  taking  of  tne  sacrament 
is  alw)  made  compulsory.  The  temp- 
tations of  college-life  are  so  many,  the 
conversation  so  lax,  the  revel  and  riot 
around  so  ceaseless,  that  even  the  most 
conscientious  man,  allowing  that  he 
can  contrive  to  secure,  free  of  inter- 
ruption, a  few  solemn  hours  for  pre- 
paration, must  be  veiy  strong-willed 
mdeed  to  carry  out  his  intentions  of 
leading  a  new  life;  but  it  has  often 
been  remarked,  and  my  experience 
confirms  it,  that  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem by  no  means  end  there.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  reckless  and  indifferent, 
'  who  go  through  the  form  without  at- 
taching any  roal  meaning  to  it  I  have 
known  the  sacrament  taken  oy  men 
who  at  midnight  before  were  reeling 
drunkj  and  who,  a  few  hours  later,  wiu 
conmut  the  worst  sins;  men,  too,  who 
would  not  think  of  takii^  it  unless 
they  were  compelled.  Th^  cases,  I 
hope,  I  trust  with  all  my  heart,  are 
rare,  though  I  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  see  several  such;  but,  how- 
ever rare,  is  it  not  terrible  that,  by  a 
narrow  systeoL  even  one  man  in  a 
bundled  should  be  induced  to  eat  and 
drink  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  his  own 
damnation? 

It  is  tcmiewhat  in  this  wiay»  then. 


.the  colleges 'encourage' piety.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  colleget 
where  a  sermon  is  delivered  after 
morning-chapel  on  Sunday;  but  ^e 
effect  of  this,  following  a  long  service 
and  preceding  breakfietst,  is  somewhat 
doubtfiiL  rat  what  there  is  not  in 
any  college,  is  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  dons  to  fuml  the  serious  di&rge 
they  hold,  and  acquit  themselv^  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  souls  com- 
mitted for  the  time  to  their  guardian- 
ship. This  responsibility  devolves 
mainly  on  the  aeaiL*  who  is,  as  it 
were,  the  chaplain  ot  the  society.  No 
attempt  is  made  by  this  officer  in  any 
colle^  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  young  men  are 
living  under  his  very  nose;  or  if,  as  in 
some  cases,  the  attempt  to  ascertain 
it  is  made  b^  employing  the  scouts  to 
act  the  spy,  it  is  followed  up,  not  by 
calm  reasoning  or  gentle  dimnagion, 
but  by  vulgar  threats,  which  can  only 
serve  to  render  the  gulf  between  the 
youn^  and  old  so  much  the  broader. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  chief  accusation 
that  we  bring  against  all  dons  alike. 
We  may  say  that  some  are  drunkards 
and  samblers,  most  of  them  narrow- 
minded,  stiff,  pedantic,  and  disagree- 
able; but  we  can  predicate  of  idl,  witii- 
out  exception,  that  they  make  no  at- 
tempt whatever  to  work  upon  the  souls 
of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  No 
don  will  budge  an  inch,  or  give  up  one 
jot  of  his  dignity,  to  conciliate  and  win 
over  a  youn^  man  whom  he  knows  to 
be  going  on  badly;  no  dean  would  can- 
descend  to  visit  such  a  student  in  his 
own  rooms;  and  no  one  cares  to  under- 
stand and  develop  the  characters  of 
the  junior  memb^  Deans,  bursars, 
principals,  and  tutors  in  general^  are 
wrapped  up  in  petty  lo<»l  pobtics; 
and  as  long  as  they  give  their  lectures 
regularly,  and  get  some  of  their  men 
into  high  honours,  they  care  for  no- 
thing else. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  difficult  to 
•  encourage  piety,'  without  the  ridt  of 
hypocrisv.  I  am  far  from  desiriog 
that  college  prizes  or  other  honours 
should  be  awarded  for  r^pular  attend- 
ance at  chapel,  or  other  displays  of 
good  conduct  The  danger  of  such  a 
thing  is  obvious  to  all  But,  in  tbe 
first  place,  there  is  some  force  in  meze 
example.  If  the  dons  cared  more  for 
*  Called  oenaor  at  Chmtcbaroh. 
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the  salration  of  their  chaises,  they 
would  be  more  careful  as  to  their  own 
conduct  in  general 

Again,  that  stif^  cold,  unsympathis- 
ing  manner,  which  is  so  generally  adopt- 
ed by  the  don  to  supply  the  want  of  real 
dignity,  must  be  thrown  off,  if  any  good 
is  to  be  dona  Once  show  a  man  that 
YOU  are  interested  in  him,  once  make 
him  respect  and  like  you,  and  vou  have 
more  hold  over  him  than  the  most 
strong-minded  companions  of  his  own 
age.  Again,  wh;^  should  not  the  dons 
be  on  more  familiar  terms  with  the 
undergraduates?  They  risk  nothinj; 
by  soin^  to  their  rooms,  chatting  fami- 
liaiT^  with  them^  even  accepting  the 

froffered  glass  of  wine  or  cup  of  tea. 
t  is  x)08sible,  nay  easy,  for  a  really 
well-meaning  man  to  preserve  his  dig- 
nity in  an  undergnuluate*s  as  much  as 
in  his  own  room;  and  it  is  clear  that, 
in  this  more  familiar  intercourse,  a 
great  channel  would  be  opened  for 
observing  and  working  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  younger  men.  But  you 
mig^t  as  weU  ask  Jupiter  to  dance  a 
jig,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  jmn  your  blind-man's-bufi^  as  ex- 
pect an  Oxford  don  to  give  up  one 
least  iota  of  his  high  and  mighty 
dignity.  So  by  all  means  let  him 
keep  it 

Tne  one  great  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  moral  tone  of  the  students, 
which  the  university  possesses  apart 
from  the  colleges,  is  sadly  thrown 
away.  I  speak  of  the  University  Ser- 
mons and  Bampton  Lectures.  Thesedis- 
courses,  which  are  wonderfully  well  at- 
tended—some colleges  requiring  their 
members  to  bring  up  notes  of  them; 
many  from  others  going  for  the  sake 
of  passing  the  Sunday  morning;  and 
more,  who  would  not  go  to  another 
sermon,  attending  this  because  they 
seem  to  have  a  certain  right  of  pro- 
perty in  it— these  lectures  are,  alas! 
devoted  not  to  the  heart  but  to  the 
head  alone.  Celebrated  as  are  the 
BamptonLectures,  and  valuableas  they 
may  De  to  the  student  of  theology,  it 
is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  sud^  an 
opportunity  as  this,  when  sometimes 
as  many  as  three  hundred  students  are 
collected,  should  be  wasted  on  points 
of  abstruse  controversy  or  interi)reta- 
tion,  rather  than  seized  as  a  mighty 
weapon  against  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
Oh!  for  a  Coquerel,  a  Whitfield,  or 


even  a  Spurgeon,  in  the  pkce  of  drowsy 
speculators  and  slumbrous  etymolo- 
gists. Oh!  for  a  Paul,  who  would 
wince  at  no  truths,  and  assail  one  and 
all,  don  and  student,  for  their  Uxity. 
their  profanity,  their  selfishness,  and 
sensuality! 

So  much  for  the  encouragement  of 
piety  in  the  university  which  provides 
our  Established  Church  with  nearly 
one-third  of  its  ministers.  We  turn 
now  to  the  re^^ulations  for  repressing 
vice  and  insuring  order. 

Now,  as  regards  the  university  apart 
from  the  colleges,  I  sav,  either  leave  the 
young  men  quite  alone,  contenting 
yourselves  with  the  amount  of  disci- 
pline exerdsed  by  a  Qennan  rector,  or 
mcrease  your  staff  imd  your  powers 
tenfold.  As  matters  now  are,  the 
existence  of  the  procuratorial  body 
serves  onlv  to  give  a  zest  to  impro- 
prieties, wnich  would  not  be  thought 
of  in  their  absence.  Manv  a  freshman 
persists  in  goin^  out  at  all  hours  with- 
out his  academical  costume,  smoking 
along  *the  High,*  and  worse  things, 
simply  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has 
braved  authority,  and  aoesn*t  care  a 
rap  for  the  proctors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  act- 
ing proctors  is  too  small;  in  the  next, 
their  duties  are  too  many. 

There  are  only  two  hours  in  the  day 
when  the  proctors  walk  the  town  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  order;  namely, 
from  Bevea  to  nine  p.m.  The  rest  of 
their  time  is  mostly  occupied  in  official 
duties  unconnected  with  the  discipline 
of  the  undergraduates. 

A  great  part  of  tlus  time  is  wasted  in 
futile  attempts  to  make  the  young 
men  appear  in  public  in  their  academic 
dress.  J^ow,  it  seems  auite  absurd  to 
attend  so  minutely  to  this  part  of  the 
statute,  and  uttoly  disregard  another 
portion  of  far  more  real  importance; 
that,  namely,  which  emoins  that  the 
ordinary  costume  shall  be  of  a  simple 
and  sober  character— black,  or  mbfusk 
— and  discountenances  everythingthat 
*  savours  of  pride  and  luxury.*  Those 
fathers  who  have  paid  £400  or  £500 
to  Oxford  tailors  for  the  three  or  four 
years*  adornment  of  their  sons*  limb& 
and  habiliments  worn  a  few  weeks,  ana 
then  thrown  aside  to  greedy,  worthless 
scouts,  weU  know  that  their  sons  have 
been  makine  an  unnecessary  display 
of  *  pride  and  luxury.'    It  is  a  natural 
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fault  of  youth,  and  by  no  means  a 
modem  one  at  Oxford. 

*I  beare  it,'  says  Teme-filius  in 
1726,  *to  those  smart  gentlemen  who 
frequent  Ligne's  cofifee-house  in  silk 
gowns,  tie-wigs,  hats,  and  ruffles, 
whether  this  statute  be  duly  ob- 
served.' 

Another  statute  against  lounging 
idly  in  the  streets,  shops,  suburbs,  &c., 
is  also  utterly  disregarded. 

On  the  otner  hand,  much  time  is 
wasted  in  visiting  the  inns,  and  turn- 
ing out  any  students  found  there. 
Tms  is  very  well  in  its  way;  but  it 
is  well  known  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  that  its  undergraduates  do 
not  get  drunk  at  these  places,  but  at 
the  wine  and  supper  parties  in  one 
anothef  s  rooms;  but,  as  usual,  the 
colleges  make  no  attempt  to  work 
with  the  university  in  curtailing  the 
opportunities  for  these. 

Amidst  all  thisj  those  men  who  are 
bent  on  immorality  find  no  trouble, 
and  little  danger,  in  carrying  out  their 
designs.  They  have  only  to  issue  forth 
in  cap  and  gown,  whicn  they  change 
for  a  hat  at  some  favourite  haunt,  to 
find  out  which  way  the  proctor  and 
his  satellites  are  gone,  ana  the  rest  of 
the  town  is  open  to  them  for  at  least 
an  hour. 

We  have  all  joined  of  late  in  ex- 
pressing our  disgust  at  the  immorality 
publidy  displayed  in  the  principal 
streets  of  the  metropolis;  but  we  should 
scarcely  expect  to  oe  asked  to  do  as 
much  with  reeaid  to  a  small  country 
town,  which,  besides  the  ordinary  po- 
lice, possesses  two  proctors,  four  pro- 
proctors,  and  a  marshal,  who  enlists  a 
coundess  number  of  cads  and  pimps 
to  keep  watch  on  the  actions  of  the 
juvenile  inhabitants. 

But  I  will  ask  any  one  to  *  swell  the 
Hiffh'  with  me  on  Sundav  evening, 
and  judge  for  himself.  It  nas  been  a 
custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for 
every  undergraduate  to  turn  out  be- 
tween seven  and  nine  on  the  evening 
of  the  Lord's-day,  and  all  thedisrepu-^ 
table  put  of  the  female  population 
take  advantage  of  this  usage  to  ply 
their  vile  trade.  He  will  there  see  an 
immense  number  x)f  young  women  for 
so  small  a  phice,  undergraduates  talk- 
ing to  them  as  they  walk  along,  and 
h^  them  calling  them  by  familiar 
iiames,  and  even  making  appointments 


with  them,  while  the  proctor  is  en- 
gaged in  fining  those  wno  are  fooM 
enough  to  come  out  'in  beaver.* 

If  this  is  to  be  put  down  at  aH,  it 
requires  a  much  larger  and  more  acdvB 
procuratorial  body. 

But  on  no  occasion  is  the  incapadtr 
of  these  velvet-sleeved  policemen  moi^ 
apparent  than  in  the  absurd  aonuil 
town-and-gown  rows  on  the  5th  of 
November. 

I  found  this  out  in  my  freshman's 
term,  when  I  thought  it  a  veiy  grand 
thing  to  go  out  ana  assert  the  supre- 
macy of  the  academy  by  yelMng  and 
fistycuff 

A  small  body  of  us— some  fifteen  or 
twenty— had  been  surrounded  by  fifty 
or  sixtjr  of  the  populace,  and  were  in 
some  danger,  till  we  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting a  way  through  the  thickest  d 
them,  and  had  just  emerged,  with 
streaming  noses  and  black  eves,  from 
the  fray,  when  we  beheld  before  us 
the  whole  body  of  proctors  drawn  np 
in  a  line  across  the  corn-market,  wait- 
ing to  receive  us.  The  two  procton 
were  in  the  centre,  a  pro  at  each  side^ 
and  the  mardial  and  oull-kiogs  guard- 
ing the  flanks.  To  attack  the  new  foe 
was  against  all  sense  of  honour.  To 
retreat  was  impossible.  In  tiiis  dilem- 
ma, some  one  cried  out,  *  Chaige  be- 
tween them.' 

We  bent  down  our  heads,  and  tamde 
a  rush  upon  the  bull-dogs.  I  r^nem- 
ber  strikmg  out  on  eachsid&  having  mj 
cap  snatched  from  my  head,  and  mak- 
ing off  at  fidl  speed  down  the  street, 
followed  by  the  entire  numb^  of  stu- 
dents safe  and  sound  The  thing  wai 
done  in  a  minute,  witibout  the  ati^test 
difficulty. 

This  IS  only  one  instance  amooff  a 
score  of  the  incaj)acity  of  four  drera^ 
officials  and  their  assistants  to  capture 
a  small  body  of  rioters;  and  ^  the 
rest,  I  have  often  heard  of  a  smgie 
proctor  being  hustled  and  knocked 
about  in  a  general  skirmish. 

On  one  day  only  in  the  year,  the 
universitygives  up  all  thomrht  of  dis- 
cipline. This  is  the  day  of  Comme- 
moration, 

*  When  gonty  generals,  who  have  won  tbdr 
laarela 
In  bloodlees  fight  of  ParliMnenteijr  vv, 
Beceire— meet  offiuing  to  their  p<nt  and  Bo- 
nds— 
The  daknoiu  hooonn  of  the  dvil  bv.' 


W(mted:^A  Theatre. 
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TluB  was  formerly  the  camivalof  Oz- 
fbnL  and  the  lioenae  allowed  to  the 
students  was  so  great,  that  any  tinder- 
£nraduate  might  mount  the  rostra  m 
the  theatre,  and  abuse  to  his  heart's 
ccmtent  the  heads  of  houses,  proctors, 
and  dona  Tory  Oxford  could  not 
brook  the  satire  of  the  Whig  juveniles 
(particularly  of  the  'Constitution 
Club,*  founded  in  1714.  and  number- 
in^i^  many  fellows  of  colleges  among  its 
membersX  and  suppressed  this  privi- 
lege in  the  earlv  ipart  of  the  last  cen- 
tmy;  but  its  ecno  is  still  heard  in  the 
des^ening  cheers  and  hisses  freely 
Tented  by  the  gallery  on  £avourite  or 
unpopular  dons. 

The  exhibition  is  a  very  silly  one, 
and  serves  occasionally  to  display  the 
ignorance  of  the  undergraduates.  I 
remember  that  when  l>r  Barth,  the 
African  traveller,  received  his  gown. 
not  one  of  these  bays,  who  had  cheered 
each  successive  general  till  they  were 
hoarse,  knew  anything  about  the  man 
who  had  done  so  much  for  knowled{;e. 
He  was  received  with  derisive  m- 
quMee.  '  Where  do  you  come  from  1 ' 
*  What  have  you  done?'  *Now,  old 
fi^ntleman,  show  your  testimonials. 
What  riffht  have  you  to  be  made  a 
doctor,  ekV  'Oh!  don't  you  know; 
he's  the  late  chancellor's  retired  but- 
ler;' and  so  forth. 

It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  a  uni- 
versity, which  retains  among  its  sta- 
tutes one  against  playing  marbles  on 
the  steps  of  the  schools,  and  another 
against  shooting  with  cross-bows,  that 
it  interferes  very  little  with  the  inno- 
cent amusements  of  the  underj^radu- 
ate&  Hunting  is,  indeed,  prohibited  bv 
a  few  coU^^es,  and  I  think  with  much 
reason,  as  a  man  who  hunts  two  days 
in  the  week  cannot  read  more  than 
two  others;  but,  on  the  other  hand  the 
prohibition  against  driving  has  oeen 
removed.  But  it  is,  I  think,  to  be 
r^retted  that  the  presence  of  a  thea- 
trical company  should  be  interdicted 
during  term-time.  Very  few  men, 
however  quietly  disposed,  read  mudi 
in  the  evening,  and  as  a  general  rule, 
the  space  between  dinner  and  bed- 
time IS  filled  up  with  drinking  and 
supp^-parties.  Even  if  these  were 
entirely  free  from  excess,  their  fre- 
quency would  still  have  a  very  bad 
effect  Young  men  meeting  day  after 
day,  and  hour  after  hour,  to  drink  and 


smoke,  can  have  verj  little  to  converge 
about  that  is  not  frivolous  at  least  if 
not  obscene;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  ttiis 
constant  society  narrows  and  depraves 
the  mind. 

I  cannot  see  what  would  be  the 
harm  of  a  little  theatre,  while,  un- 
doubtedly, it  would  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  the  habit  of  drinMng 
after  dinner,  and  enable  men,  who  are 
driven  to  noisy,  drunken  suppers  for 
the  sake  of  society,  to  seek  reLuoition 
in  a  more  rational,  and  certaiidy  more 
intellectual,  amusement  The  hours 
miflht  be  re^^ulated  by  the  university, 
ana  as  its  powers  are  so  great,  it 
might  even,  if  necessary,  exercise  a 
mild  censorship  in  the  choice  of 
pieces.* 

I  am  convinced  that  the  existence  of 
a  theatre  is  a  great  boon  to  a  Qerman 
university,  lessening  the  number  of 
Kneipes,  and  supplying  new  trains  of 
thoughts  and  subjects  of  conversation: 
and  wough  1  have  often  seen  thepit  and 
gallery  filled  with  students  only,  I  do 
not  remember  any  disturbance  or  mis- 
conduct At  any  rate,  there  would  be 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  a  weU-con- 
ducted  theatre  at  Oxford,  than  there 
is  from  those  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments at  the  Town-hall  and  the  Star, 
where  a  large  body  of  police  are  some- 
times required  to  quell  the  uproar. 
The  treatment  received  by  Father  Ga- 
vazzi,  about  two  years  ago,  is  an  ade- 
quate instance  of  their  absurdity  and 
banefrilness. 

My  charge  against  the  discipline 
withm  college,  besides  that  it  does  not 
work  with,  but  rather  nullifies  the 
effect  of,  that  of  the  university,  is: 
1.  That  threats  are  used  and  punish- 
ments inflicted,  where  a  little  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  dons,  and  a  little 
more  devotion  to  the  cause,  would 
have  far  better  results.  Many  a 
young  freshman  might  be  checked  at 
the  commencement  of  a  bad  career,  by 
a  little  generous  confidence,  a  little 
friendly,  nealthy,  and  paternal  advice, 
and  a  Uttle  more  intercourse  generally 
with  his  superiors.  As  it  is.  he  rarely 
sees  his  tutors,  except  in  the  chapel, 
the  lecture-room,  and  the  dining-haU. 
The  threats  of  impositions,  gating, 

*  Such  is  the  old-fitshioned  horror  of  tiiea- 
tricala  at  Oxford,  that  evea  private  displays 
among  the  stadents  are  often  objeoted  ip^ 
eTen  at  Cknnmemoration. 
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rustication,  and  so  forth,  tend  ratherto 
encourage,  by  daring  it,  the  rebellious 
spirit  natural  to  youth;  and  if,  which 
is  very  rarely  the  caae,  he  seeks  a 
little  counsel  and  sympathy  from  the 
dons,  he  is  met  with  that  mipervious 
noli-me-tangere  stifhees,  which  they 
fancy  to  be  synonymous  with  dignity. 
On  the  other  h^d,  man^  an  older 
man  miffht  be  reclaimed,  if  he  were 
treated  Eke  a  gentleman  and  a  man, 
instead  of  like  a  mere  schoolboy.  To 
be  told  to  your  face  that  you  are  a 
liar,  without  the  power  of  reply,  is  not 
the  way  to  conciliate  or  recloun;  yet 
this  is  not  uncommon  between  don  and 
undergraduate. 

My  second  charge  is,  that  the  means 
taken  by  the  dons  to  obtain  informa- 
tion are  not  only  unworthy  of  them, 
but  tend  to  render  them  and  their 
authoritjr  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  juniors.  Unwilling  to  associate 
in  the  least  with  the  undergraduates, 
and  too  lazy  to  inquire  straightfor- 
wardly, they  have  recourse  to  pro- 
ceedings worthy  only*  of  detective 
policemen.  Some  individuals,  but 
perhaps  they  are  not  many,  are  not 
ashamed  to  emulate  the  Rev.  H. 
Baddun,  and  listen  at  keyholes  or  out 
of  their  windows.  The  migority  con- 
tent themselves  with  enlisting  the  ser- 
vices of  the  scouts,  than  whom  a  more 
rascally  set  of  human  beings  cannot 
be  imagined.  These  men,  who  know 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  encoura^  ex- 
travagant festivities  in  their  foolish 
youug  masters^  since  the  fragments 
are  their  perquisites,  undertake  to  give 
information  of  everything  that  passes 
in  the  privacy  of  a  man  s  chambers, 
and  on  this  information  the  dons  act 
and  jud^e. 

Practice  makes  perfect  in  the  detec- 
tive, as  in  any  other  system^  and  we 
recommend  the  foUowinc  mgenious 
method  of  discovery  to  the  notice  of 
the  stiff-collared  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land-yard. 

It  appears  that  the  anti- Wiseman 
movement  penetrated  even  to  the 
cloisters  of  Romanismg  Oxford,  and 
the  foolish  boys  at  a  certain  college 
made  an  effigy  of  his  lordship,  and 
burned  it  one  night  in  the  middle  of 
the  quad.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  delinquents,  the  more  so  that 
the  cardinal^s  dress  had  been  com- 
pletely consumed  in  the  (tuto  da  fe. 


There  remained  nothing  but  a  fsv 
charred  shirt  buttons,  which  bad  beec 
sewn  upon  his  scarlet  garmenta.  Hut 
seemed  but  a  slight  clue  to  the  nm- 
tery,  until  some  knowing  young  d» 
BUg^sted  that  undergramiateB  addom 
purchased  articles  of  this  kind,  anoe 
the  washerwomen  undertake  the 
functions  of  the  careful  spoofle  is 
this  particular!  They  therefore  soft- 
pected  that  they  must  have  been  cat 
off  some  article  of  under-linen,  and  ss 
Saturday  was  come,  they  api^ed  to 
the  w»uierwomen,  and  inspected  the 
dirty  clothes  en  masse.  It  must  have 
been  amusing  to  the  aged  investiga- 
tors to  learn  that  Mr  Puiggy  had  only 
two  dirty  sarments  that  wedc — his 
usual  numoer— and  that  thoee  pink 
and  blue  ballet-girls  adorned  the  per- 
son of  fast  jroung  Oarenought.  Shirt« 
there  were  in  numbers  that  had  one 
or  two  buttons  missing,  and  it  was  a 
doubtful  moment  for  uioee  who  had 
dressed  in  a  hurry  during  the  week. 
But  no  satisfEu^tory  result  was  Uiw 
arrived  at  At  length,  in  despair, 
they  quietly  and  unobtrusively  wect 
round  the  college  to  the  most  likelj 
individuals,  and  coolly  requested  to 
inspect  their  wardrobes.  The  entire 
absence  of  the  necessaiy  adjuncts,  on 
two  under  garments,  fixed  the  heinoos 
offence  beyond  a  doubt,  and  thdr  un- 
fortunate possessor  was  forthwith  re- 
commend^ to  try  a  change  of  air,  and 
to  brinjg  his  dilapidated  lin^i  under 
the  notice  of  his  maternal  relative. 

The  same  admirable  system  is  yar- 
sued  by  the  proctors,  who  enlist  in 
their  service  any  low  vagabond  who 
cares  to  report  the  misconduct  of  s 
student  My  third  charge  is,  that  do 
discouragement,  but  raUier  eveiy  o)- 
couragement,  is  given  to  a  svstem  of 
continuous  festivities,  whicn  rains 
alike  the  pockets  and  monds  of  the 
tooHBasy  youtL 

Now  I  am  not  one  of  those  men 
who  scowl  at  all  the  joyous  outbursts 
of  youth.  Nay.  I  rejoice  at  them» 
and  it  is  deli^tM  to  come  from 
the  outer  world,  where  all  is  csn 
and  the  lust  of  gold,  and  fiml  this 
lavish  hospitality,  this  careless  mer- 
riment, this  indiJSerenoe  to  all  tbe 
wei^ty  truths  of  life.  It  is  a  jor 
to  throw  off  all  responsibility,  tnd 
sip  old  port,  that  has  lain  breast-hi^ 
in  sawdust  many  a  summer,  many  & 
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winter,  gathering  ase  to  glad  the  youth 
of  man;  to  have  the  amber  ready  to 
the  lipe,  and  puff  rich  clouds  of  sooth- 
ing smoke;  to  listen  to  the  light- 
hearted  prattle  of  men  who  know  no- 
thing of  a  wife  and  bantlings,  nothing 
of  the  cares  of  a  curacy  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year. 

But  alas!  how  wearisome  is  the  re- 
petition, how  deadly-liyely  becomes 
the  bilious  gaiety  at  last  The  port, 
too,  is  never  old,  the  smoke-clouds  ate 
ruining  a  young  vigorous  constitution, 
are  clouds  of  death  and  poison;  the 
wit — can  I  call  it  wit?— is  stale  and 
often-uttered;  the  mirth  is  simple 
emptiness  of  mind— its  best  ef^ons 
mere  obscenity,  and  the  sones  have 
been  sung  everywhere  for  the  last 
twelvemonth. 

Now,  just  hear  what  opportunities 
of  'society*  an  idle  or  a  too  easy  man 
possesses  at  Oxford 

You  are  asked  first  to  breakfast 
Be  well-dressed,  or  a  loud  talker,  or 
in  a  good  set,  or  a  first-rate  oar  or 
seat,  and  you  will  have  such  an  iovi- 
tation  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
probably  two  for  Sundav.  Now,  re- 
refiisal — ^unless  you  are  known  to  be 
reading  hard— is  out  of  the  question. 
Order  your  own  breakfast  courage- 
ously, and  before  you  have  made  your 
€M>ffee,  up  come  Tally-ho  Topbar  and 
a  few  other  spirits  worse  than  himself, 
and  pull  you  neck  and  crop  down  to 
the  breakfast-room. 

There  you  are  for  a  good  two  hours. 
An  Oxford  breakfast  is  a  banquet 
Fish  fried  and  boiled;  change  plates 
—hot  meat;  change  again — cold  ditto; 
change  once  more— jpreserves,  marma- 
lade, anchovies,  and  so  forth.  Mean- 
while, coffee  and.  tea  ad  libitum,  and 
anything  you  like  ad  nauseam.  When 
the  boys  have  gorged  themselves 
enough— talking  little,  and  under  some 
constraint,  because  the  day  is  earl^, 
and  they  are  uncomfortably  sob^— m 
come  the  tankards.  Cider-cup,  beer- 
cap,  and  strong  ale,  are  indisp^isable; 
pipes  are  lit,  and  a  little  hilarity  got 
up  by  the  host,  who^  fearful  his  enter- 
tainment should  go  off  flatly,  at  last 
becomes  familiar  even  with  Sniggins, 
who  is  a  slow  man,  and  brings  out  a 
long-premeditated  witticism,  or  trea- 
Bui«d  canard.  He  is  seconded  by 
some  more  audacious  youth  telling  a 
thundering  lie  about  ms  own  achieve- 


ments; and  he  is  made  quite  happy 
by  an  angry  dispute  being  got  up  as 
to  some  trifling  question  of  facts  be- 
tween two  others.  This  sets  all  the 
party  at  their  ease,  and  they  smoke 
away  till  eleven  o'clock  bell,  when  all 
rushof^  to  be  scolded  like  schoolboys 
at  lecture. 

Your  invitation  to  lunch  is  a  more 
recherche  matter.  Not  that  you  need 
fear  lunching  alone.  Some  one  is  sure 
to  join  you.  But  luncheon-parties  are 
select,  and  claret  or  hock  are  looked  for, 
and  tnerefore  it  is  not  every  one  who 
gives  a  lunch.  It  is  wonderful  what 
an  appetite  the  prosv  lectures  of  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Dry  bosh  have  given  you. 
You  are  not  sickened  at  the  hot  cut- 
lets and  steaks  with  oyster  sauce,  nor 
disgusted  at  the  repetition  of  mar- 
malade, bloaters,  cicler-cup,  beer-cup, 
Merton  Archdeacon,  Biasenose  Proof, 
or  Skimmery  Burton,  as  the  case  may 
be.  You  eat  and  drink,  and  talk  of 
what  is  to  be  done  after  lunch. 

Wherever  you  go  between  lunch 
and  dinner,  there  is  beer.  If  down  the 
river,  there  is  perhaps  ^-sling  into 
the  bargain.  If  on  the  cncket-ground, 
it  will  be  iced-beer.  If  on  horseback, 
it  is  varied  by  brandy  and  water  at 
every  stoppage.  You  must  be  hardy 
headed  to  come  in  to  dinner  not  half- 
mused 

At  dinner  the  huge  joints,  or  the 
piled  portions,  disappear  as  if  the 
diners  had  tasted  nothing  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  After  diimer,  Ox- 
ford port,  and  pale  sherry,  or  a  woody 
claret,  dessert  weeds,  coffee,  and  the 
same  style  of  conversation — but  by 
this ^  time  more  animated;  the  voices 
become  louder,jbhe  lies  more  audacious, 
the  betting  on  disputed  points  higher. 
A  little  obscenity  and  a  f^ood  deal  of 
swearing  is  now  appreciated  impu- 
dence becomes  louder  and  bolder,  bra- 
vado unabashed,  nonsense  is  tolerated, 
and  Bacchus  brings  out  the  real  cha- 
racter, and  sometimes  the  deepest  se- 
crets, of  his  devotees,  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  amazement  of  the  rest 

There  is  never  much  drunkenness 
at  a  large  wine.  There  are  always 
two  or  three  men  who  are  forced  to 
leave  early,  and  their  vacant  places 
throw  a  gloom  over  the  rest,  who  find 
out  that  they  have  promised  to  play 
pool,  or  billiards,  or  something  of  the 

ind   The  sensible  man  will  give  only 
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large  wines.  He  will  find  that  leu 
wine  is  drunk  by  twenty  men  under 
these  circumstances,  than  by  a  small 
party  of  eif^t  or  ten. 

Small  wmes  often  go  on  till  supper- 
time— that  is  to  say,  for  more  than 
three  whole  hours,  l^en  comes  the 
grand  finale—then  everything  is  for- 
gotten, every  passion  let  loose,  every 
tongue  unbridled;  and  if  one-naif  of 
the  men  are  sober  at  midnight,  it  is 
because  they  have  reserved  themiselves 
to  put  the  other  half  to  bed.  The 
Oxford  supper-party,  laitte  or  small, 
is  always  a  drunken  orawL 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  easy,* 
under  the  present  system,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  continued  round  of  enter- 
tainment, which,  however  innocent  in 
each  several  case,  is  perilous  to  body 
and  souL  when  it  comes  day  after  day 
with  little  variety.  But  there  is  one 
means  by  whidi  it  might  be  gradually 
contracted  within  certain  fimits.  I 
mean,  by  the  introduction  of  female 
society— by  enabling  fellows  to  marry. 

The  pros  and  eons  of  this  Question 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  woula  take  a 
whole  paper  to  ar^e  it  properly.  I 
must  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few 
remarks. 

The  question  cannot  be  properly 
sifted,  without  considerinff  the  other 
no  less  important  one  of  the  tenure  of 
fellowships,  the  main  argument  of 
which  amounts  to  this: 

If  fellows  and  tutors  be  allowed  to 
marry,  they  will  never  give  up  their 
fellowshipB,  and  the  openings  oeoom- 
in^;  BO  rare,  there  will  be  very  few 
prues  to  oner  for  ability.  Jf,  aflain, 
you  adopt  the  remedy  proposed  for 
this,  ana  make  these  appointments 
tenable  only  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
years,  you  are  liable  to  drive  away 

Cbest  tutors,  just  when  they  are 
minff  indispensable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  college. 
Now  to  this  I  reply: 
1.  It  is  not  merely  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  marry  that  now  induces 
fellows  to  give  up  their  collegiate 

*  It  is  only  jost  to  state,  that  in  one  col- 
lege—Bzeter— an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
limit  wine-parties  on  Sunday  erenings.  Mo 
man  may  invite  more  than  two  gnests.  I 
have,  however,  often  been  at  Sunday  wines 
in  that  college,  where  the  two  hare  gradually 
increased  to  ten;  and  again,  as  I  have  shown, 
these  small  wines  are  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  laige  ones. 


benefices,  and  take  small  ooUcfie  lir- 
inga  It  must  be  rememb^ed  Hiat, 
except  at  All  Souls',  few  fellows  are 
found  who  have  large  private  means. 
College  livines  are  very  smaO^  and 
a  badielor  of  ten  years  standing  is 
fiir  more  comfortable  with  a  felhyw- 
[^p  of  £l60  per  annum,  than  strain- 
ins  to  support  a  wife  uid  young  &- 
niuy  on  the  saipe  sum  in  a  remote 
country  village.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  weariness  of  Oxford  life,  and  of  teadi- 
inff  the  same  things  yearidter  year,  that 
induce  resident  fellows  to  resign. 

2.  K  you  make  the  prizes  raaner,  so 
much  the  better— you  get  better  men 
to  hold  your  fellowships. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yoia  are 
forced  to  limit  the  tenure  to  ten  or 
twelve  years,  you  gain  rather  liian 
lose,  by  introducing  a  soooeamcm  of 
young  blood  and  frah  zeaL 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pn^- 
position  has  been  aigued  on  very  poor 
grounds.  Its  opponents  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  thiEtt  if  you  accept  tiw 
reform,  every  follow  wiU  immedialiely 
rush  headlong  into  matrimony.  Now, 
in  spite  of  &e  rsjge  for  frugal  mar- 
riages, I  cannot  thmk  that  yoonff  men 
in  receipt  of  rarely  much  more  uan  a 
hundred  a-year,  with  very  alow  ad- 
vancement, little  means  of  increasing 
their  income,  but  very  comfortaUe  in 
their  present  positions,  would  reck- 
lessly brave  the  cares  of  housdLeeiHng; 
and  load  themselves  with  the  *encum- 
bronces  of  the  hymeneal  state.'  Fsir 
and  fascinating  as  are  the  dan^ten 
of  England,  her  sons  are  not  so  unsd- 
fish  as  to  renounce  their  port  and 
penny-commons  for  weddy  oills  and 
yearly  babies  at  this  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  advocates 
have  taken  only  the  actual  fellows* 
views  of  its  advantages.  Th^  have 
seen  little  to  be  gained  from  it,  hot 
the  possibility  of  a  younff  lover  in  aq> 
and  cown  putting  an  end  to  his  own 
and  Mary's  sighs,  by  the  long-desired 
purchase  of  the  ring.  They  have  never 
put  forward  the  many  advanta^ 
that  would  accrue  from  it  to  univeni^ 
society,  and  the  humanising  influoieo 
which  woman  would  bring  to  besr 
over  monkish  dons  and  licentious  uh 
dergraduates. 

Tne  objections  that  have  been 
started  are  not  only  trivial,  but  a- 
tremely  ungallant 
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It  is  not  true,  for  instanoe,  that 
none  but  young  weak-minded  fellows 
desire  this  refonn.  Of  371  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  memorial  from  Cam- 
bridge, no  less  than  261  were  fellows 
of  more  than  ten  years'  standing, 
and  of  these  147  had  been  above 
twenty  years  in  that  position.  Five 
of  them,  indeed,  graduated  fifty 
years  ago,  and  can  therefore  hare  no 
eye  to  matrimony  on  their  own  ao- 
oonnt 

TiJdn^  it  for  granted  that  the  wives 
of  mamed  tutors  and  fellows  would 
live  within  coll^e~a  thing  almost 
impossible,  oertamly  very  difficult  to 
manage— the  objectors  are  impolite 
enongn  to  suopose  that  these  institu- 
tions would  be  immediately  brought 
under  the  despotic  thraldom  of  petti- 
coat government;  cabals  and  gossips 
be  increased  ten-fold^  and  no  junior 
members  escape  the  nsk  of  parUality. 
To  this  I  would  reply,  that  since  the 
heads  of  houses  are  admost  all  married 
men,  this  difficulty  must  already  exist, 
if  at  all :  and,  indeed,  I  could  mention 
one  college  which  is  said  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  prindpalees.  Then,  as  to 
partiality,  every  undergraduate  knows 
that  no  amount  of  female  influence 
could  increase  that  which  already  ex- 
ists, or  bring  more  excuses  and  consi- 
deration for  the  rich  and  well-bom, 
and  more  insolent  overbearing  to  the 
poor  and  insignificant 

Then  it  is  said  that  mammas  would 
be  entrapping,  and  unmarried  sisters 
fascinating,  the  unfortunate  young 
commoners;  still  more  the  gentlemen- 
commoners  and  gold-tassels.  Poor 
dears!  what  a  hard  fate  for  them  to 
marry  their  tutors'  sisters  or  daugh- 
ters! They  do  not  see  that  the  chances 
of  a  few  love-affairs  of  a  pure  descrip- 
tion would  be  a  great  blessing  to  Ox- 
ford; that  it  would  not  interrere  with 
study  more  than  hunting  and  cricket 
do;  and  that  it  might  seduce  manv  a 
spooney  swain  from  the  side  of  nis 
jewellers  daughter,  his  scout's  sister, 
or  some  woman  of  yet  lower  class. 
Every  one  knows  that  young  Oxonians 
are  always  in  danger  of  bemg  caught 
up  by  designing  tradesmen's  wives,  to 
wnose  soaetv  ladies'-men  resort  for 
want  of  any  oetter;  and  we  have  one 
or  two  instances,  even  among  our 
aristocracy,  of  foolish  unequal  matches 
formed  only  at  college. 


Another  objection,  that  the  quad- 
rangles would  be  filled  with  nurses 
and  babies,  depends  also  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  residence  within  or  witnout 
college.  But,  even  if  the  wives  and 
families  were  to  reside  within  the  walls, 
I  cannot  see  what  hurt  would  ensue 
from  the  occasional  glimpse  of  an  in- 
nocent infant  smile  anud  stale  dissi- 
pation, or  that  the  grown-up  babies 
would  suffer  much  from  contact  with 
those  in  long-clothes. 

A  graver  objection  is  made  on  the 
score  of  morality.  What!  I  ask.  is 
there  so  little  honour  left  in  En^flish 
youth,  that  wives  and  daughters  are 
not  safe  'at  the  seminary  which  pre- 
pares men  for  the  service  of  the 
tShurch?  Are  we  accustomed  to  think 
of  English  gentlewomen  in  this  light? 
Fie,  fie! 

Or  if  you  look  at  this  objection  in 
another  point  of  view— I  quote  what 
the  *  Saturday  Beview '  says  about  it 
— *  it  seems  to  us  the  most  overstrained 
apprehension  in  the  world.  Simple 
and  frueal  family  life,  such  as  that  of 
an  inteflectual  man  ot^ht  to  be,  is  at 
least  as  edifying  and  imoroving  a 
spectacle  for  the  undei|praauate8,  as 
the  present  habits  and  hves  of  bache- 
lor fellows.'  At  least,  indeed !  I  trust 
it  is  far  more  so.  Those  who  have 
read  *Tom  Brown's  School-days 'know 
what  Bugby  owed  to  the  excellent 
wife  of  its  best  head-master,  and  can 
guess  what  a  tutor's  wife  might  do 
for  young  freshmen  just  arrived  from 
school 

Those  again  who,  like  myself,  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wives  of  several  private 
tutors  in  Oxford,  must  remember  how 
refreshing  a  change  they  have  found 
in  their  httle  tea-j)arties  from  time  to 
time,  and  how  this  occasional  revival 
of  home  society  checked  them  awhile 
in  their  licentious  courses.  They  may 
remember,  too,  how  awkward  they 
felt  at  first  in  a  lady's  societ^r,  and 
they  well  know  the  reason  of  it,  for 
there  the^  had  to  bridle  their  tongues. 
Nay,  this  inconvenience,  common  alike 
to  dons  and  juniors,  is  of  old  date. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  savs  of  the  don : 
*  He  is  never  more  troubled  than  when 
hee  is  to  maintaine  talke  with  a  gentle- 
woman, wherein  he  commits  more  ab- 
surdities than  a  clowne  in  eating  of 
anegge.' 
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A  more  serious  objection— at  least 
to  an  Oxonian  mind— arises  from  the 
history  of  the  celibacy  of  fellowa 
Now,  I  maintain  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  remnant  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  before  the  Beformation,  and 
has  no  more  right  to  be  continued  than 
the  Latin  senrioes  at  Christchurch.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Oxford  ad- 
hered to  Bome  lo^«fber  Mary*s  deatL 
Nay,  there  were  Komish  disturbances 
in  the  colleges  even  two  years  after  Eli- 
zabeth's popular  recej^tion  at  Oxford 
in  1566.  Cranmei,  ludley,  and  Lati- 
mer were  burned  in  Broad  Street  to  no 
purpose;  and  the  Oxonians  of  to-day, 
retaining  the  Bomish  tendencies  of 
their  pr^ecessors,  have  onl^  emulated 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews,  m  building 
the  martyr's  memorial 

Now  the  argument  put  forward  is 
this.  The  statute  which  enjoins,  *that 
noe  manner  of  person,  being  either 
heade  or  member  of  anie  college  or 
cathedral  church  in  thys  realm,  shall 
in  the  same  colle^  have,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  have,  unthin  the  precincte  of 
anie  such  college,  his  wyf^  or  other 
woman,  to  abide  and  dwel  m  the  same,' 
was  made  in  1563,  after  Elizabeth's 
accession,  and  does  not  therefore  be- 
long to  a  Popish  age. 

Very  true,  but  observe  the  passages 
which  I  have  italicised  It  is  clear 
from  theip  that  fellows  were  allowed 
to  many,  but  only  forbidden  to  have 
their  wives  *  withm  the  precincte '  of 
the  college.  A^in,  the  statute  ex- 
tended to  cath^ral  churches,  and  is 
annulled  in  their  case.  Lastly,  the 
statute  extended  to  the  heads  of 
houses,  who  are  now,  and  have  long 
been,  permitted  to  marry. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  are 
express  clauses  in  the  founders'  sta- 
tutes forbidding  fellows  to  man^  and 
this  is  the  principEil  objection.  Now. 
why  were  these  clauses  inserted? 
Clearlv  because  the  fellows  were  in- 
tendeoL  idPter  a  certain  probation— 
generally  of  two  years— to  become 
priests;  and  the  clauses  were  to  pre- 
vent their  marrving  dunng  that  pro- 
bationary period.  Now  ihe  Beforma- 
tion, in  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  rendered  these  clauses  un- 
necessary. But,  to  observe  the  will  of 
the  founders  in  this  particular,  in  very 
spite  of  the  Beformation,  is  as  absurd, 
as  it  would  be  criminal  to  observe  the 


solemn  iinunctions  of  some  of  them, 
who  left  their  alms  solely  on  conditaan 
that  masses  should  be  daily  repei^ 
for  their  souls.  If  the  Beformation, 
hated  and  despised  as  it  is  by  many 
Oxonians,  has  nad  power  to  annul  tlw 
solemn  conditions  of  their  be&efacton, 
why  should  it  not  prevail  to  do  away 
with  clauses  evidently  inserted  with  a 
view  only  to  1^  probationers?  H«v 
can  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,  for  instance, 
reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  keep 
that  sweet  girl  waiting  ten  years  in 
hopes  of  a  college  living,  when  he  daily 
disregards  the  oath  prescribed  l^ 
William  of  Waynfleet,  to  be  admini- 
stered by  the  president  to  each  fellow 
on  his  election,  that  he  will,  on  pain 
and  peril  of  everlasting  damnation, 
neither  alter  nor  cause  to  be  altered, 
directly  or  indirectly^  one  tittle  of  the 
founder's  laws,  amons  which  is  the  in- 
junction to  say  mass  £uly  for  his  soiil  ? 
Or  how  is  it  tnat  the  celibat  vioe-piin- 
cipal  of  a  certain  hall  overlooks  tkat 
other  solemn  and  no  doubt  salutaiy 
iigunction,  which  made  apple-dmap- 
lings,  with  a  auarter-of-a-poiind  d 
brown  sugar,  ana  the  same  amonnt  of 
butter,  the  students'  proper  fare  for 
two  days  in  the  week! 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *  Maid 
in  the  MilL'  Vertigo,  a  tailor,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  pay  him,  replies, 

*  Good  fitith !  the  least  thoDghk  in  my  keait; 

Tonr  lore,  gentlemen. 
Tour  love's  enofogh  for  me.    Kon^?   Etag 

money. 
Let  me  preserve  yonr  love.' 

The  Oxford  tradesman,  thou^  be 
does  not  speak  in  blank  verse,  uses 
very  much  the  same  words  as  Vertigo, 
when  he  takes  a  freshman's  measure. 
But  let  not  the  credulous  boy  be  de- 
ceived into  the  idea  that  his  credit 
will  be  a  whit  the  l<m^r,  for  this, 
than  at  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  Ox- 
ford tradesmen  have  been  bullied  and 
cheated  out  of  the  long-credit  system, 
and  their  sin  now  lies,  not  in  the  giving 
of  credit  but  in  holding  it  out  at  fint 
as  an  inducement  to  extravagance,  and 
closing;  fiercely  on  the  debtor  when  his 
time  IS  up.  *The  belly,'  says  Orer- 
bury,  *  is  an  insatiable  creditor,  hot 
man  worse,'  and  yoim^  Hopeful  i^ 
learn  this  through  bitterness  and 
agony.  Let  him  not  be  deceived, 
wnen,  at  the  end  of  term,  he  applies 
for  his  bills,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
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sent  in.  He  is  ready,  able,  and  will- 
ing to  pay  them  then;  they  are  small 
as  vet,  and  he  has  the  money.  But  he 
wiU  ask  for  them  in  vain,  and  if  he  is 
not  strong-minded,  he  will  spend  the 
money,  that  should  have  gone  to  his 
tradesman,  in  a  trip  to  London  or 
some  such  devilry.  At  the  end  of 
next  term  he  will  be  less  willing,  less 
able,  to  pay  the  increased  amounts. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  few  bills 
will  be  modestly  sent  in.  He  has 
never  expected  them  to  be  so  large, 
and  to  quiet  the  .applicant»~a  most 
absurd  plan,  by  the  way— floes  and 
orders  many  things  which  he  really 
does  not  want 

Thus  the  system  goes  on  quietly  and 
imp^ceptiUv,  till  two  vears  are  past, 
uid  young  Hopeful  has  oe^un  to  think 
that  Oxford  tradesmen,  like  Vertigo, 
care  only  for  his  love.  He  will  soon 
be  undeceived.  Those  sinde  knocks 
at  his  door  just  after  breamst,  those 
humble,  fawning  faces,  set  off  b^  an 
endless  list  of  items  on  a  long  shp  of 
paper,  are  the  prelude  to  his  misery. 
The  dun  is  not  long  now  in  swellinjo; 
into  the  (^editor.  Peremptory  apph- 
cations  in  writing  follow  the  personal 
interview.  An  accountant's  letter  ra- 
pidly succeeds  these.  Anotiier,  and 
before  the  month  is  out  comes  the 
proctor's  epistle,  with  a  fine  of  five 
shillings.  Now^  let  him  not  delay  a 
moment  Be  his  bills  what  they  maj 
be,  let  him  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
at  home,  and  pay  as  much  as  he  can. 
If  not,  the  proctor's  letter  will  be  very 
Bjpeedily  followed  by  a  citation^  costing 
xl  :  128.,  and  the  expenses  will  so  on 
increasing,  till  he  may  often  nave 
three  or  four  pounds  costs  to  pay  on  a 
bill  of  the  same  amount 

Many  plans  have  been  devised  for 
stopping  this  absurd  system.  In  some 
German  universities,  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  students  is  published* 
with  the  amount  of  their  incomes  ana 
expectancies  affixed.  Now,  it  is  clear 
that  the  publication  of  such  a  list 
in  England — even  if  possible — ^would 
leave  the  wealthier  men,  and  those 
who  had  fortunes  in  prospect,  to  the 
merpy  of  fleecing  tradesmen.  A  far 
better  plan  was  proposed  by  *  An  Ox- 
ford RA'  in  1844.  It  was  to  make 
ready-money  payments  imperative;  to 
jexerdse  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  university  in  discommoning  trades- 


men and  rusticating  students  who  gave 
or  took  *tick'  for  more  than  two  terms. 
To  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  sys- 
tem has  been  tried  in  Cambridge, 
where  tradesmen  are  forced  to  sendin 
their  bills  to  the  college  authorities, 
but  has  not  succeeded;  oecause  those 
who  were  really  extravagant  carried 
on  their  credits  with  London  houses. 
Now,  it  is  not  for  the  naturally  extra- 
vagant that  we  fear:  it  is  for  those 
men  who  try  to  b^gin  well,  and  who, 
if  the  power  of  so  boginning  were  open 
to  them,  would  go  on  honestly;  those, 
in  short,  who  are  actually  drawn  into 
the  system— willing,  but  weak-minded 
ordinary  men. 

The  ready-money  system  is  difficult 
to  introduce;  but  both  students  and 
tradesmen  heartilv  long  for  it  Those 
tradesmen  who  have  oraved  every- 
thing, and  established  it,  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  The  shops  of 
Cooper  the  grocer,  and  Hookham  & 
Minty  the  tailors,  attest  the  success 
of  payment  on  delivery.*  Again,  the 
system  would  not  only  insure  the 
pocketsof  poor  clergymen  and  widowed 
mothers  with  sons  at  college;  it  would 
also  influence  society  in  general,  mak- 
ing extravagance  and  wastefulness  no 
longer  universal,  but  even  rare. 

But,  to  effect  a  complete  alteration 
in  the  society  of  the  students,  the  co- 
operation of  the  coll^  is  necessary. 
Tne  scouts*  hands  must  first  be  shackled. 

These  old  inhabitants,  who  calmly 
view  generation  after  generation  fly 
rapidly  by  them;  these  men  of  many 
masters,  are  among  the  lowest  of 
human  bein^  Bred  up  to  the  idea 
that  everythme  not  absolutely  wanted 
by  his  masters  oecomes  hisper(|uisite, 
the  scout  soon  loses  all  distmction  be- 
tween meum  and  tuum,  and  his  fingers 
turn  as  if  by  right  to  the  sugar-b^in, 
the  tea-chest,  the  candle-box,  the  coal- 
box,  and  even  the  wine-bin.  I  knew 
a  man  who  never  tasted  sugar  at 
br^ikfast  yet  kept  a  pound  or  two  fqr 
his  friends.  Day  after  day  the  basin 
was  placed  on  Im  tablet,  and  day  after 
day  the  quantit)r  diminished  slowly 
and  gradually,  till  a  new  pound  was 
required.  He  knew  it,  and  laughed. 
*  Why  shouldn^t  Charles  be  comfort- 
able? At  any  rate,  it  doesn't  cost  me 
much.' 

*  I  beg  to  state,  that  this  adverUsemeDt 
has  not  been  paid  for. 
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The  scout  enters  college  three  times 
a-day  with  a  lai|^  empty  basket  on 
his  ann.  He  leaves  it  three  times 
a-day  with  that  basket  filled.  He 
alone  knows  what  it  contains.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  his  l^gal  perauisites, 
the  broken  bread  and  meat  left  at  his 
masters'  meals,  form  no  part  of  its  con- 
tents, for  these  the  scout  sells  to  the 
buttery-man,  and  they  are  sometimes 
served  up  again,  and  again  paid  for 
by  the  undergraduate. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
scout's  character.  It  is  not  enough  to 
be  a  habitual  pilferer,  he  must  also 
be  pimp,  pander,  and  hypocrite.  To 
increase  his  perquisites,  he  constantly 
encourages,  oy  means  of  little  flatter- 
ing wiles,  the  extravagance  and  sen- 
suality of  the  student  'La,  sir,  a 
cent  like  you  wouldn't  give  a  br^- 
fast  without  a  shoulder-of-lamb  and  a 
turkey.  You  must  have  cider-cup  and 
beer-cup  at  your  luncL  It  will  never 
do  to  have  ten  gentlemen  to  wine,  and 
only  three  dishes  of  dessert,  for  a  sent 
like  you,  sir.'  Alas!  the  flattery  of  the 
scout  is  far  more  subtle  than  this.  I 
confess  my  inability  to  give  any  idea 
of  it 

Then,  again,  he  is  a  profound  hypo- 
critcL  and  expresses  himself  much 
shocked  at  an  oath,  while  among  his 
fellows  he  apes  his  masters  even  to 
their  loud  swearinc.  With  the  dons 
he  wears  the  garb  orpiety,  and  peaches 
out  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  young 
Datrons  with  many  looks  of  horror. 
Nor  let  the  young  freshman  fancy  he 
can  be  bought  over.  He  will  take  the 
guinea,  promise  secresy,  and  the  next 
morning  blab  it  all  out  He  is  by 
nature  ungrateM,  and  no  amount  of 
kindness  can  raise  affection  in  him. 
He  remembers  those  masters  best  who 
have  been  most  lavish  of  their  i>apas* 
money,  and  left  him  most  perquisites. 
His  estimate  of  a  real  sentleman  is 
formed  from  the  gold  in  his  purse. 

With  all  tlus,  the  scout  is  never  rich, 
for  he  even  outdoes  his  masters  in  ex- 
travagance. Drink  is  his  chief  ex- 
pense. I  know  a  certain  little  esta- 
olishment  in  Oxford,  where  I  have 
seen  four  scouts  out  of  six  waiting  at 
hall-dinner,  idl  walking  on  the  clouds, 
and  quite  indifferent  about  the  num- 
ber of  plates  they  dropped,  or  the 
quantity  of  sauce  they  spilled  over 
your  new  coat    I  remember  my  scout 


once  trying  to  lay  the  covon  for  sup- 
per. I  noticed  that  he  was  very  long 
about  it,  and  fumbled  the  knives  ana 
forks  backwards  and  forwards  most 
erratically.  At  last  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  whined  out,  *  I  wiah  I 
covUd  ^  these  knives  round  the  table.' 
He  was  reeling-ripe.  Another  beauty 
of  the  same  class  had  a  mania  for 

Sortinfl^  made  extensive  bets  with  the 
on.  George  Bullfinch  and  young 
Lord  Oldcastle,  and  would  sometimes 
induce  them  to  lend  him  a  horse  or 
doff-cart  to  drive  out  to  Bullingdon. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacati(ni 
these  men  are  so  reduced,  that  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  seek  parochial 
relief. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  eiq)aiae8  of 
Oxford  lie  not  in  tailors'  bills,  nor  even 
in  scouts'  appropriations. 

The  only  tradesmen  who  give  no 
credit  in  Oxford  charge  the  hi^est 
credit  prices,  and  fleece  the  boys  the 
mostcruelly.  I  mean  theooll^es  them- 
selves. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  reniem- 
bered  that  the  colleges  are  hirge  board- 
ing-houses, where  an  average  of  sixty 
persons  sit  down  every  day  to  dinner; 
that  they  pay  no  rent;  that  they  have 
large  and  rich  foundations;  that  th^ 
preserve  a  strict  monopoly  in  dealing 
with  their  inmates^  and  that  they  can 
fix  their  own  tanflrs;  so  that  once  in- 
side you  must  pay  what  they  ask,  or 
leave  the  college,  a  proceeding  always 
attended  with  some  supposed  (li8fl;raoe. 

With  these  advantages,  ooU^ges 
ought  to  be  very  cheap  places  of  living. 
But  the  average  residence  of  a  student 
at  Oxford  is  of  twenty-four  weeks  in 
the  year;  his  average  payment  to  the 
college  for  that  time,  tor  board,  lodg- 
moj  and  tutorage,  £&d'f  and  as  the  so- 
caUed  board  does  not  include  grooeiy, 
meat  for  breakfast,  wine,  and  other 
drinks,  besides  many  other  things  ne- 
cessary to  Oxford  life,  his  exp^ises 
for  board,  lodging,  and  tutorage  can- 
not be  brought  at  a  moderate  colle^ 
under  ^£120  for  the  half-year— that  is, 
he  lives  at  the  rate  of  ^£240  per  an- 
num Incidental  expenses  of^  a  mo- 
derate man,  for  journeys,  subscriptions 
(compulsory  at  OxfordX  fees,  and 
pocket-money,  amount  to  £25  at  least, 
and  clothes  to,  at  the  very  least,  £lb 
more;  so  that  his  expenses  for  the 
half-year  are  not  less  uian  £160. 


And  their  Chargei, 
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I  believe  that  there  are  not  a  hiin- 
dred  men  in  Oxford  whose  whole  ex- 

Senaes  are  less  than  £\20  for  the  aca- 
emic  year.  I  did,  indeed,  know  one 
man  who  boasted  that  he  reduced  his 
to  £lOO;  but  he  fasted  on  Fridavs  and 
Wednesdays,  and  wore  a  very  thread- 
bare coat— m(M«  honour  to  him. 

Now,  how  is  it  that,  with  one  market 
and  the  same  wants,  one  coUese  is  so 
much  dearer  than  another  ?    I  Knew  a 


Battels  and  coals, 
Room-rent  and  taxes, 
UniTerai^  and  College  does,    . 
Toition,  .... 

Letten,  messenger,  gate-bill,  kc, 


man  at  Sempitem — a  moderate  man — 
who  afterwards  migrated  to  leggerv 
HalL  Sempitem  was  a  moderate  col- 
lege, L^gseiy  a  somewhat  expensive 
hm  Inappen  to  have  two  of  his 
battel-bills,  each  for  a  Michaelmas 
term,  but  with  the  difference,  that 
while  at  the  moderate  place  he  resided 
eight  weeks,  he  only  Kept  six  at  the 
dear  one.  Now  compare  the  ac- 
counts:— 


Sempittni  College 

LoggeryHall 
^weeks). 

.     £U    0    2 

417  19  10 

2  10    0 

4    5    8 

1  15    5 

4    1    S 

4    4    0 

5    0    0 

0  19  10 

18    2 

£28    9    5 

£82    9  11 

The  one  being  just  nine  pounds  more 
than  the  other,  although  the  residence 
was  shorter  bv  two  weeks.  It  must 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  bill  for  the 
coU^  never  exceeded  £25,  while  that 
for  the  hall  is  here  much  more  mode- 
rate than  usual  Now,  let  us  take 
£27  as  a  very  feir  averajee,  subtract 
£4  for  tuition,  and  we  mid  the  ex- 
penses of  mere  board  and  lodging  (ex- 
clusive of  breakfast,  lunch,  &c,  ser- 
vants and  washing),  to  be  about  £Z 
a-week  to  a  moderate  man;  and  when 
we  consider  that  of  this  uie  lod^ng 
costs  on  an  average  only  eight  shillings 
a-week,  it  will  he  admitted  that  an 
Oxford  College  is  an  expensive  hotel 
But,  however  this  may  be,  why  this 
difference  in  different  colleges?  Why 
at  one  place  do  you  get  a  good  dinner 
for  one  and  sixpence;  at  another,  a  cold 
one  for  three  shillings;  at  a  third,  a 
recherche  bimquet  for  half-a-crown; 
at  a  fourth,  grease  and  grizzle  for 
seven  and  sixpence?  It  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  members  resi- 
dent Merton  and  Magdalen  have  as 
many  as  Lincoln,  yet  are  twice  as  ex- 
pensive. Nor  do  the  riches  of  the 
foundations  diminish  the  taxes  on  the 
Btudent&  The  revenue  of  Merton  is 
£7220;  that  of  Magdalen,  not  precisely 
known,  but  estimated  by  Huber  at 
£13,450;  but  that  of  Lincoln  is  only 
£2353.  Again,  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  or  the 
reputation  of  the  tutors.  Merton, 
perhaps  the  most  expensive  college  in 
Oxford,  is  in  no  way  celebrated  for 
scholarahip;  and  in  the  last  25  years, 
it  has  only  produced  seven  first-class- 


men against  23  of  Trinity,  41  of  Christ- 
church,  and  59  of  Balliol  Again,  the 
tutors*  fees  make  very  little  dmerence, 
varying  in  different  colleges  never 
more  than  a  pound  or  two  per  term. 
Lastly,  the  bedrooms  are  as  tiny  and 
dose,  the  commonsee  as  dry,  and  the 
fare  and  accommodations  every  whit 
aspoor,  in  the  dearest  as  in  the  cheapest 
house. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  Oxford  they 
rigidly  preserve  the  prestige  of  posi- 
tion, and  for  this  prestige  you  pay. 
The  Merton  man  snubs  the  Lincoln 
commoners;  the  gentleman-commoner 
of  Christchurch  never  sets  foot  in  Wor- 
cester; the  swell  from  New  is  unknown 
at  Jesus,  where  the  Welsh  Joneses 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  an  old  joke 
to  inquire  at  the  lodffe  for  that  Mr 
Jones  who  uses  a  toothA)rush.  A^ndn, 
each  establishment  makes  the  best 
business  it  can.  If  a  college  be  fa- 
shionable,  the  applications  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  terms  remain  high.  If 
another  be  sli^ted,  its  prudent  gover- 
nors attract  customers  by  their  low 
scale  of  charges.  Balliol,  for  instance, 
the  best  colkge  for  scholarship,  has 
sometimes  a  balance  of  £2500  when 
all  expenses  are  paid,  and  have  yet  no 
hesitation  in  collecting  from  their 
junior  members  no  less  than  £300  per 
annum  for  ^le  kUchen  fire.  At  this 
rate,  since  the  fire  is  lit  only  during 
six  months,  it  must  cost  about  £12 
a-week— a  mere  trifle  I  If  any  one 
thinks  I  am  joking,  I  beg  to  refer  him 
to  Mr  Heywood*s  chapter  on  College 
Revenues. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
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the  difierenoe  in  the  expenses  of  dif- 
ferent colleges  depends  so  much  on  the 
style  of  living,  or  the  society  of  the 
place,  as  on  the  tariff  fixed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  each,  and  the  arrangements 
made  to  increase  or  diminish  expense. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  a  moderate  man  in  each  college 
and  hall,  and  get  a  sight  of  his  weeldy 
bill,  he  will  soon  see  where  the  differ- 
ence lie&  The  imposition  of  a  penny 
or  twopence  more  on  every  item,  or 
of  si^)ence  more  for  the  dinner,  soon 
mounts  up,  and  makes  a  considerable 
difference  at  the  end  of  a  term. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  collies  to 
diminish  their  expenses,  and  they 
ought  to  do  so. 

But  a  truce  to  these  dreary  details. 
Is  it  worthy,  I  ask  of  colleges,  with 
revenues  varying  trom  thr^  to  ten 
thousand,  to  seek  to  make  the  profits 
of  innkeepers  out  of  their  alumni? 


But  that  they  do  make  them,  the  i 
tistics  sent  in,  and  the  exist^ee  of  im- 
mense reserve-funds,  prove  beyond 
doubt  If  they  answer,  that  their  uni- 
versity is  meant  only  for  those  who  can 
afford  it,  and  those  who  can*t  may 
stay  away,  I  cry.  Shame  on  yon,  few 
truckling  Mammonites  and  selfish 
belly-gSls.  You  refuse  knowledge, 
that  you  may  drink  port;  and  though 
priests  of  Christ's  cnurch,  reject  the 
poor  disciple,  that  you  mav  fatten  on 
the  foolish  confidence  of  the  rich. 
Here,  by  this  Isis.  the  Druids  taught^ 
and  nitner  Alfred  the  frugal  sent  his 
son  Ethelward.  Now  you  come,  hold- 
ing the  keys  of  Peter,  and  lolling  in 
the  stalls  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
hard,  sensual,  and  robbers,  bc^in  by 
rifling  the  pockets  of  your  disciples. 

Is  this  Alma  Mater,  the  cheriaher, 
this  a  university,  this  the  hi^  throne 
of  knowledge 1 


WHAT   BEFEL    MY   COMPANIONS; 

OB, 

M.BM0RIAL8   OP   THE   JOLLT   DOGS. 

XniTBI)  BT  FBANCIS  MITBIOK,  ESQVIBB. 


THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  SMITH. 


Wk  were  in  Meyrick's  rooms,  at  the  house 
that  Mrs  Biggs  let:  the  time  was  that  of 
after-dinner  wine:  the  party  consisted  of 
Vernon,  Peterkin,  our  host,  and  myself: 
Peterkin  (of  the  Scottish  Bar)  was  about 
to  b^n  his  report  in  the  case  of  Smith. 
Of  that  report  I  now  present  an  abridg- 
ment, along  with  such  running  commen- 
taries as  it  called  forth  from  the  rest  of  us. 
John  Smith  was  the  first-bom  of  a 
countty  clergyman,  who  had  an  immense 
parish,  a  large  family,  and  a  very  small 
income,  somewhere  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. His,  consequently,  was  not  a  veiy 
brilliant  position;  yet  no  sooner  did  John 
see  the  light,  than  it  was  resolved  for  him 
that  he  e^ould  follow  in  his  father's  steps, 
with  the  hope  that  some  day  he  might 
achieve  a  similar  destiny.  Thas  early 
d^icated  to  the  Church,  he  was  in  due 
time  sent  to  Glasgow  College,  where, 
somehow  or  other,  he  became  one  of  our 
set.  He  was  a  gentle  and  amiable  being, 
tall  and  stoat,  not  clumsy,  though  per- 
haps a  little  heavy  in  appeanmce;  he 


had  blue  eyes,  and  fSair  hair,  and  a  ruddy 
complexion;  he  really  possessed  conader- 
able  ability,  yet  at  first  sight  he  would 
probably  have  been  taken  by  most  people, 
that  is  to  say,  by  superficial  people,  for  a 
stupid  man.  I  may  add,  that  he  was  of 
a  retiring  disposition,  and  that  I  De?er 
could  imagine  what  induced  him  to  join 
the  Jolly  Dogs. 

Through  the  long  series  of  terms  de- 
manded by  the  Church  of  Scotland  for 
her  presbyters,  *our  friend,'  said  Peter- 
kin, *went  in  due  course  of  law:  we 
require  much  more  of  our  probationen 
thanyou  do  of  your  curates.* 

'Whafs  a  probationer?'  asked  M^ 
rick. 

'A  licentiate,  of  course,'  returned  Peter- 
kin. 

*And  what  is  a  licentiate?'  persevered 
the  other. 

<  A  man  lionised  to  preach,  but  who 
has  not  yet  got  a  parish,'  repUed  oor 
Scottish  friend. 

*And  they  are  a  sup^or  body  of  jsea 


To  Fass  Advocate. 
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to  oor  oonttes?'  asked  Meyrick,  roali- 
ctooflly,  and  with  asfflile,  in  which  neither 
Ternon  nor  I  ooold  help  joining. 

*I  should  think  so!'  said  Peterkin. 

*  And  let  me  tell  yon * 

But  here  he  became  a  little  acrimo- 
nious, and  I  therefore  pass  over  what  he 
said.  For,  taken  all  together,  he  was  a  good 
creature.  Besides,  we  pressed  him  rather 
too  hard  about  his  church  and  her  mini- 
sters, more,  indeed,  than  was  just,  I  fear; 
for  I  believe  the  Scottish  clergy  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  admirably  6tted  for  the  position 
they  oocuny.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
in  the  end  the  pert  little  fellow  became 
rather  personal  towards  mysell     For. 

*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  church,' 
said  he,  in  a  high  tone,  *  we  <tf  the  Scot- 
tish bar  do  not  gain  admission  merely  by 
eating  dinners.  Ha!'  And  he  looked  at 
me  particuhurly,  and  gave  a  vidous  side- 
nod  of  his  head. 

*  How  then  are  you  admitted?'  I  asked. 

*  By  examinations!'  cried  our  advocate, 

*  and  by  writing  a  Latin  thesis !' 

But,  being  piessed  on  the  point,  he 
waa  obliged  reluctantly  to  oonSess  that 
the  examinations  were  mere  shams,*  and 
that  the  thesis  could  be  procured  for  a 
small  sum — ^three  guineas,  I  think  he 
said — ^from  the  grinder  who  prepared  the 
candidates  for  the  sham  examinations, 
and  who,  he  aid,  wrote  beautiful  Latin. 
After  which  confession  he  looked  a  little 
crestfaQen.  But  rallying:  *  It  costs 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  though,'  said  he;  *to  pass  advo- 
cate, I  mean.' 

*Ah!'  interposed  Meyrick,  laughing. 
'  That  must  be  a  consoUtion  indeed. 
But  enough  of  this.  I  am  the  judge,  and 
also  a  blessed  Glendoveer,  **'tis  mine  to 
speak,  and  yours  to  hear."  Therefore^ 
hear  and  obey.  Judgment  for  both  par- 
ties. Damages,  a  glMS  of  wine  all  round, 
with  a  hob-nob.  A  special  edict!  Pass 
the  bottles.' 

*  I  move  for  costs,  my  lord,'  cried  little 
Peterkin,  recovering  his  good-humour. 

*I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  and  trust, 
and  wish  you  may  get  them,  brother 
Peterkin,' said  Meyri(^  *  Meanwhile,  go 
on,  and  tell  us  about  dear  old  Poodle.' 

*Well,'  said  Peterkin,  resuming  his 
story,  *he  was  licensed,  and  then  he 
went  home,  and  his  father,  and  his  mother, 
and  all  the  family,  and  indeed  the  whole 

«  I  am  told  that,  siDoe  Mr  Poptz  wrote, 
the  mode  of  admlBsioii  to  the  Sootush  Bar  hat 
been  reformed. — F.  M. 


pari^  were  very  proud  the  first  day  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  But  then,  within 
a  very  few  weeks  the  old  minister  died 
suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  their 
children  veiy  poorly  provided  for.  Now, 
John  had  hoped  at  one  time  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  living  as  his  fiftther^s 
successor.  But  the  hope  was  disat^xxin  ted. 
The  advowson  had  been  sold  some  little 
time  before  to  a  middle-aged  lady,  who 
now  presented  a  relative  of  her  own  to 
the  preferment,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  marry  her ;  whicii,  by  the  way, 
he  did  not  do,  nor  had  ever  intended  to 
do.  Now,  to  no  other  patron  had  poor 
John  Smith  to  look.  But  something  he 
requbred  to  do,  and,  seeing  a  newspaper 
advertisement  for  an  assistant  in  a  parish- 
school,  he  applied  for  the  situation,  and 
obtained  it.  And  then,  every  shilling 
that  he  received  he  remitted  to  his  mo- 
ther; eveiy  shiUing  at  least  after  he  had 
provided  himself  with  what  was  abso- 
lutely neoessaiy.  Wha  the  thus  sent 
was  not  much,  indeed,  for  his  pittance 
was  veiy  small  But  it  was  always  some- 
thing to  the  poor  widow;  and,  besides,  it 
gladdened  the  old  lady  to  receive  such 
proof  that  she  had  so  good  and  kindason. 
*Wylie,'  said  Peterkin,  whose  own 
words^I  must  now  and  then  give — *  Wylie 
was  the  name  of  Smith's  principal  Ho 
was  a  bad  spedmen  of  a  Scottish  school- 
master: ot  rather  he  was  really  not  a 
specimen  of  his  dass  at  all  For  I  need 
not  tdl  you  what  an  admirable  institu- 
tion our  parish-school  system  is.  It  is  to 
it  that  we  owe  our  place  among  the 
nations — ^it  is  firom  our  parish-sdiools 
that  our  sons  go  forth  into  every  kmd, 
conquering,  and  to  conquer!'  And  the 
littie  man  went  on  at  some  length  with 
his  eulogy:  I  shall,  however,  give  no 
more  of  what  seemed  to  me'  at  the  time 
to  be  in  all  probability  part  of  a  debating- 
sodety  speech.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  so 
far  as  I  could  gather,  his  object  was  to 
let  us  understand  that  the  Scottish  school- 
master he  was  about  to  'speak  of  ought  to 
be  considered  by  us  as  altogether  an  ex- 
ception. Be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly 
succeeded  in  proving  to  us  that  in  Scot- 
land there  was  at  least  one  parish-school, 
wliich  was  less  a  thing' to  be  admired, 
than  a  nuisance  to  be  abated.  And  he 
spoke  from  personal  knowledge;  for,  as 
will  be  seen,  he  was  once  called  by  pro- 
fessional business  to  the  locality.  I  cross* 
examined  him  rather  minutely  on  the 
subject :  here  is  the  sum  of  whi^  he  said; 
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I  shonld  observe,  howeyer^  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  foots  were  denved  from  Smith, 
or  rather  from  a  sort  of  journal  the  poor 
fellow  had  kept,  and  which  be  afterwards 
placed  in  Peterkin's  hands. 

Wylie,  the  schoolmaster,  did  not  pre- 
sent a  yery  prepossessing  outward  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire, 
big  and  raw-boned,  with  a  very  long  nose, 
and  veiy  small  eyes:  altogether,  he  hdA  the 
appearance  of  a  great  {ng.  And  a  great 
pig  he  was;  not  clean  in  his  person,  in 
many  <tf  his  ways  vcoy  unpleasant  What 
was  perhaps  worse,  it  was  the  same  with 
his  wife:  an  untidy  woman,  whose  manners 
are  gross,  is  a  horrible  being.  Peterkin 
gave  us  some  really  sickening  anecdotes  of 
the  couple,  so  sickening  indeed  that  I 
cannot  print  them.  Smith  boarded  with 
them,  and  bad  board  the  poor  fellow  got; 
herrings  and  potatoes  for  ten  days  conse- 
cutivdy — butcher  meat,  when  such  meat 
there  was,  as  often  bad  as  not— ^and  so  on. 
But  the  character  <tf  these  people  will 
best  be  elucidated  by  one  or  two  of  the 
stories  Smith  told  of  them,  and  whidi 
are  not  too  disgusting  to  be  here  recorded. 

Thus,  Smi£  one  day  happened  to  say 
that  we  never  see  but  one  hemisphere  <^ 
the  moon.  *  Ton  would  see  the  other  if 
you  went  to  Australia,'  said  the  sapient 
schoolmaster,  with  authcmty. 

So  much  for  his  science;  now  for  his 
morality.  He  was  wont  to  attend  a 
monthly  market  which  was  held  in  his 
locality.  He  never  had  any  business 
there,  but  the  occasion  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  drinking  much  whisky  at 
the  expense  of  others,  who  were  led  to 
treat  hmi  because  he  wrote  an  occasional 
agricultural  report  for  the  local  paper, 
and  he  therein  puffed  their  names  as  frir- 
mers,  in  consideration  of  their  liquor.  *  I 
have  a  copy  of  one  such  report,'  said 
Peterkin,  ^and  a  precious  thing  it  is:  I 
wish  I  had  it  here,  but  if  you  would  like 
a  laugh,  Meyiick,  when  I  go  back  to 
Edinburgh  I  will  send  it  you.  Onlv  you 
must  return  it.  Well,  the  dominie  umost 
always  returned  home  the  worse  of  his 
potations  at  the  market  And  on  one  of 
those  occasions  a  scene  occurred  which 
Smith  said  was  the  most  painful  he  ever 
witnessed  in  his  Ufe.  The  wretched 
schoolmaster,  who  could  scarcely  stand, 
and  was  quite  unable  to  articulate  dis- 
tinctly, must  needs  read  prayers  to  his 
family.  The  consequence  wsa,  that  the 
children  began  to  exchange  glances,  and 
then  to  laugh;  upon  which  the  wife  ad- 


ministered to  them,  not  unobserved  by 
Smith,  though  she  thought  so,  fierce  ad- 
monitory ki^s  below  the  table.' 

With  the  passing  remark,  that  the 
system  so  much  vaunted  by  Peteridn 
(and  not  by  him  alone)  cannot  be  alto- 
gether perfect,  considering  that  it  idlowed 
that  this  Wylie,  perfectly  notwious  as  be 
must  have  been,  could  retain  his  situa- 
tion so  long  as  it  appeared  he  had  done, 
I  pass  to  some  of  our  friend's  tales  wfai^ 
were  merely  of  a  ludicrous  nature. 

*I  told  you,'  said  he,  Hhat  Wylie  was 
an  Aberdonian.  He  had  be^  at  King's 
College  there — ^in  Aberdeen,  I  mean— and 
had  even  got  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  it' 

*  Stop!' cried  Meyrick.  ^SuchafeUow 
as  that?  And  besides,  I  thought  it  wai 
called  Marischal  College  in  Aberdeen. 
Dugald  Dalgett^,  you  know.' 

*  You  forgey  said  I,  *the  fiaoetious  re- 
mark whidi  Sur  Robert  Peel  once  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons^-liiat  Aber- 
deen, like  England,  possessed  two  unive^ 
sities.  There  is  King's  College,  and  there 
is  Marischal  Coll^  and  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  is  a  university.' 

*  Capital!'  cried  Meyrick,  *and  veiy 
funny.    Go  on,  Peterkin,  my  boy.' 

*  Well,'  said  Peterkin,  *  it  I4>peai8  Oat 
what  we  call  the  Qreek  class  in  Gla^w  is 
called  the  Bejant  class  in  Abc^een * 

*Bejant?  Bejanti'  interrapted  M^- 
rick.  *  What  can  Bejant  mean  7  Stay— 
I  have  it,  Bejant  is  a  ooiruption  of  Bj- 
zantine.    There's  an  etymology  for  you!' 

*It  may  be  so,'  said  Peterkin.  *6ot 
what  do  you  think  that  wise  fellow  Wylie 
said  it  was?  The  Qreek  class  ranks  y 
the  second  year,  you  know.  WeD,  aji 
Wylie,  *'It  just  means  the  B  gents,  like 
dass  A,  class  B,  class  C,  and  the  like,  at 
cattle-shows  and  the  like."  Wasn't  that 
rich?' 

*  Rather,'  said  Meyrick,  laughing  hea^ 
tily.  *  Very  rich  indeed.  Some  more^  if 
you  please.' 

*  Well,'  said  Peterkin,  *  here's  another. 
One  night  Mr  Wylie  returned  home  late, 
in  his  gig;  for  he  was  so  far  reqwctabb 
that  he  kept  a  gig.  Ton  know  the  old 
story,  I  suppose?  Tes?  Well,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  stable  his  horse.  It  was  a 
young  animal,  newly  l»oke;:  he  had  onlf 
had  it  a  few  days;  something  startled  i^ 
and  away  it  went  with  all  its  hanieii  «■ 
its  back.^ 

*Like  Macbeth,'  interrupted  Meyiict 
'And  then?' 
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*  The  dominie,  rightly  judging  that  it' 
would  return  to  the  fiirm  where  it  had 
been  bred  and  bom,  lit  a  lantern,  and 
trudged  off  with  a  Tiew  to  recapture. 
HLb  walk  was  a  weary  one  of  several 
miles,  bat  he  was  rewarded  at  last  by 
finding  his  beast  standing  quietly  at  the 
door  ^  the  stable  which  had  been  its 
early  home :  it  had,  however,  disencum- 
bered itself  during  its  scamper  of  not  a 
few  buddies  Mid  straps,  and  so  on.  These, 
of  course,  were  distributed  along  the  road ; 
so,  leading  the  horse  with  one  hand,  he 
kept  flashing  the  lantern  from  side  to 
Side,  and  took  the  way  home  again. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofs 
met  his  ear;  it  came  nearer;  it  came  dose 
to  him;  it  stepped;  it  began  again;  it  re- 
treated ;  it  died  away.  The  next  moment 
he  met  the  village  doctor.  Now  this  per- 
sonage was  at  feud  with  him;  as  indeed  it 
appeared  most  of  his  neighbours  were;  for 
both  he  and  bis  wife  had  bad  tongues, 
and  spread  scandal,  and  so  were  detested: 
the  doctor  and  he  had  not  spoken  for 
many  a  day.' 

*Ko?'  interrupted  I,  very  radely;  but 
the  temptation  was  irresistible. 

*Had  not  q)oken  to  each  other,'  re- 
sumed Peterkin,  in  a  slightly  pettish  tone. 
*  Please  not  to  interrupt  me,  Poyntz,  or 
I  can't  go  on.  Well— "What  fool  are  you, 
flaring  about  with  that  infernal  lantern]" 
cried  the  doctor  as  he  came  up;  he  was  a 
man  of  very  quick  temper,  it  seems. — 
**Dear  me,  doctor,  is  that  you?"  said 
Wylie,  turning  his  lantern  on  the  doctoi^s 
fiu»;  "dear  me,  ifs  me." — "It  is  you,  is 
it  ? "  roared  the  doctor.  "  And  whatareyou 
doing  here,  you  great  idiot  ?" — "  Dear  me, 
doctor,"  said  the  schoolmaster  again, 
"Fm  just  looking  for  my  harness." 
— "  Your  harness !  Where's  my  horse ?"* 
— **  Your  horse  ?  Bear  me,  doctor,  what 
sold  I  ken  aboot  yer  horse  ?"  You  may 
fancy  how  pleasantly  the  two  returned  to- 
gether to  the  village;  the  doctor  objurgat- 
ing the  whole  way,  and  the  schoolmaster 
leading  his  horse,  and  stiU  looking  for 
his  straps  and  buckles,  and  with  his  per- 
petual "  Bear  me,"  deprecating  the  r^ 
aentment  of  the  fiirious  physician. 

*  "He  teUed  me  files  an'  aft  he  wad 
breck  every  bone  in  my  body;  an'  ance. 
fan  I  said  till  him  he  wad  hae  to  men' 
them  again,  I  was  muckle  feared  he  was 
gaun  to  keep  his  word."  So  spd^e  the 
dominie,  as  he,  wiped  a  cold  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  and  took  his  phice  at  the 
domestic  hearth,  after  putting  up  the 
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unlucky  "pownie,"  as  he  called  it 
Thafsthe  way  Aberdeen  people  speak, 
and  the  way  he  spoke  familiarly,  or  when 
flurried.  When  he  tried,  he  could  speak 
a  little  better,  but  not  much;  his  grammar 
was  always  faulty,  and  his  Scottish  accent 
was  abominable.' 

Here  Meyrick's  eye,  and  then  Vernon's, 
caught  mine,  and  I  saw  that,  like  myself, 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  suppressed  a 
smile.  For  our  friend  Peterkin  himself 
spoke  with  a  very  curious  accent;  with  an 
accent  which  was  meant,  but  failed,  to  be 
an  English  accent;  with  an  accent  con- 
sequently whidi  was  neither  an  English 
nor  a  Scottish  accent.  I  had  heard 
something  like  it  before,  from  more  than 
one  Scottish  advocate  pleading  in  Scots 
appeals  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  pure  and  natural  Scottish  accent  is 
not,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  really  vulgar; 
but  to  my  mind  the  mincing  and  affected 
accent  <tf  which  I  speak  is  vulgar  in  the  ex- 
treme.   But 

*Come,  Peterkin,'  said  Meyrick,  *you 
tell  a  story  uncommonly  well.'  Peterkin 
on  this  looked  greatly  flattered,  and  sipped 
his  wine  complacently.  *  Yes,  indeed,'  con- 
tinued Meyrick,  *you  should  have  been 
an  Arabian  Nights  Entertainer,  and  told 
stories  about  hunchbadcs  and  ghouls,  and 
talismans  and  tom-cats,  and  magic  fish 
and^fountains ^ 

*Ha!'  interrupted  Peterkin,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  *rilteU  you  something  about 
a  magic  fountain — ^about  a  magic  foun- 
tain,' he  repeated;  *aboutthat  Wylie  and 
a  fountain.  I  told  you  that  he  wrote 
what  he  called  an  Agricultural  Report 
for  the  local  journal.  Well,  all  the  people 
employed  on  it,  ixom  the  editor  down- 
wa^  took  a  holiday,  and  visited  by  in- 
vitation the  country-house  and  grounds 
of  the  member  for  the  county,  in  whose 
election,  some  time  before,  the  paper  had 
made  itself  of  use.  Amongst  the  rest 
went  Wylie;  the  place  was  within  three 
miles  of  him.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
member  being  then  in  London,  Wylie,  in 
the  vanity  of  his  heart,  thought  he  would 
take  his  assistant  to  visit  the  scene  where 
hehad  been  an  honoured  guest.  Mrs  Wylie 
also  went:  of  her  I  shall  tell  you  more  pre- 
sently. As  for  Smith,  he  was  both  sur- 
prised and  annoyed  at  the  invitation,  and 
went  reluctantly;  but  his  amiable  nature 
feared  to  offend  the  feelings  of  any  man. 
They  went  in  Wylie's  gig,  a  double  one; 
and  they  inspected  the  gardens  and  the 
rest  of  the  grounds,  till  finally  they  canio 
2r 
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to  an  artificial  piece  of  water:  it  was  a 
toQnd  basin  of  moderate  size,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  a  leaden  demi-god  of 
some  sort;  who  had  the  power,  when  pro- 
perly inToked  by  means  of  a  torn-cock 
on  the  margin,  ta  throw  high  into  the  - 
air  a  strong  jet  of  water.  This  madiinefy 
Wylie  had  seen  put  in  play  on  his  pre- 
vioos  visit;  and  now,  confident  in  his 
power  to  manage  a  thing  so  simple,  and 
anxious  to  show  off,  and  being  naturally  of  a 
meddling  disposition,  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  wi£e  and  his  usher,  and  applied 
his  rash  hand  to  the  waterworks.  Sad 
was  the  result !  He  tamed  the  screw  but 
half-a-tum,  instead  of  boldly  bringing  it 
round  and  home,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  demi-god,  as  if  he  felt  insulted,  in- 
stead of  sending  his  spout  perpendicularly 
up,  Uunched  it  straight  at  the  counte- 
nance of  the  discomfited  dominie,  and  ac- 
tually knocked  him  over.' 

*A  good  shot  that!'  said  Meyrick, 
laughing.    *  Well  done,  demi-god ! ' 

*  When  Wylie  got  on  his  1^  again,* 
continued  Peterkin,  *  which  he  only  did 
after  crawling  some  distance  on  all-fours, 
he  had  the  sense  to  see  that  at  all  hazards 
he  must  stop  the  delugie,  for  abeady  there 
was  a  river  running  down  the  shrubbery; 
and  at  last  he  sucraeded  in  turning  back 
the  screw,  but  not  befbre  he  was  as 
thoroughly  drenched  as  if  he  had  thrown 
himself  head  foremost  into  the  pond. 
Well,  during  all  this,  his  wife  did  nothing 
but  titter — he — he — ^he!  For  she  was 
an  idiot,  and  a  very  ugly  idiot  she  was; 
I  saw  her  when  I  was  in  that  quarter. 
She  was  as  flat,  both  to  a  front  and  to  a 
back  view,  as  if  she  had  been  squeezed 
between  two  boards;  she  was  slovenly, 
and  never  looked  dean;  her  skin  was  like 
old  parchment,  only  it  was  full  of  wrinklea; 
and  then  it  was  clammy.  &nith  said 
that  the  first  time  he  shook  hands  with 
her  he  shuddered,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  got  hold  of  a  puddook.' 

^Oif  a  what?'  asked  I,  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment. 

*  Of  a  frog,'  returned  Peterkin,  with  a 
renewed  expression  of  annoyance.  *  Then 
her  £Etce  was  the  shape  ci  a  dragon.' 

*  Impossible ! '  cried  Meyrick.  *  Excuse 
me,  my  dear  Peterkin,'  he  continued,  apo- 
logetiodly,  and  evidently  anxious  not  to 
hurt  the  self-esteem  of  our  Scottish  friend. 
*  Pray,  pardon  the  question;  but  what  is 
the  shape  of  a  dragon,  so  that  a  woman's 
hce  could  be  like  it  ?    Really ' 

'A  boy's  kite,  then,'  said  Peterkin 


sulkily,  and  t^n  he  stopped.  There  wis 
a  short  but  awkward  silence;  at  laai,  hov- 
ever,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  throw  <^  ha 
ill-humour,  and  began  again  of  his  own 
$ocord.  Tour  true  story-teller  can  bo 
more  help  telling  h'ls  story  than  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner  could.  But  here  I  miBt 
abridge  again,  for  Peterkin's  account  of 
the  *  Wylie  woman,'  as  he  called  her,  was 
rather  difiuse. 
Intellectualiy,  then,  Mrs  Wylie  wassn 

*  idiot' — ^I  use  the  epithet  which  our  fiieod 
repeatedly  applied  to  her.  Y ery  illitente, 
she  couM  s<»icely  q>elL  In  temper  afae 
was  a  vixen.  Morally,  she  had  a  bsd 
heart.  She  was  a  gi«at  twaddler,  and 
almost  twaddled  Smith  out  of  his  wit& 
Though  a  fool,  or  rather  becanse  she  wii 
a  fool,  she  had  a  high  opinion  of  heisdC 
and,  indeed,  thought  herself  the  only  sen- 
sible woman  in  the  parish.  She  had 
brought  her  husband  a  small  f<»iune,asd 
believed  herself  entitled  on  that  aooomt 
to  rule  him,  which,  in  fiict,  abe  did.  On 
the  same  ground  she  believed  hers^  en- 
titled *  to  give  herself  airs  to  evei7body'— 
an  expression  of  Peterkin's  whidi  made 
Meyrick  murmur  half  aloud,  *  the  un  of 
an  heiress,  I  suppose.'  She  was  mili- 
cious— malicious  in  the  extreme ;  and,  in 
her  malice,  could  be  guilty  of  the  utomt 
meannessL  This  was  the  point  in  ha 
character  which  chiefly  aSe&ed  the  fof- 
tunes  of  John  Smith;  for  she  did  influ- 
ence his  fortunes,  and  it  is  chiefly  because 
she  did  so  Uiat  I  speak  of  such  a  hmg  st 
such  length.  How  she  did  so  will  (p- 
sently  be  seen;  but  before  I  go  on  iritfa 
the  stoiy,  I  shall  give  a  little  anecdote  of 
her,  as  told  by  Peterkin,  with  a  sbMtool- 
loquy  whidi  his  narrative  brought  fertfa 
among  us,  and  also  part  <Xf  the  £mboqs 

*  agricultural  report'  which  he  kept  his 
word  by  forwarding  to  us^  and  of  w^a^ 
before  we  returned  it,  I  iock  a  o^y. 

'Mrs  Wylie,'  said  Peterkin,  'waswoot 
to  dream  dreams,  and  also  to  tdl  then 
next  morning.  On  one  occasion  she  W 
dreamed  of  finding  a  bag  of  silver  coidl 
"  Have  you  heard  lately  from  yournieoes 
in  Chili?"  asked  Smith,  cheeifuDy,  for 
this  was  shortly  after  he  came,  and  be 
thought,  poor  fellow,  to  make  hiuseif 
agreeable.  As  r^iards  his  question,  she 
had  told  him  that  she  had  two  nie^  n 
first-rate  situations  as  governesses  ia 
Valparaiso.  *"  No,"  said  ^e,  **  hot  I  ex- 
pect letters  soon."  Said  Smith,**  Then  it 
is  very  likely  that  you  will  liear  d  w 
dream  being  explained  and  fulfilled  by 
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tbeir  haTing  lefl  Chili  and  gone  to  Peni» 
and  married  Incaa  there."  **  Thai  they 
hafo  married  tinkers  I '^  cried  the  dame, 
mightily  offended,  and  toesing  her  long 
chm. 

*  There  were  four  boys  boarded  with 
the  Wyiiea,'  aaid  Peterkin  a  little^  aOer- 
wards  in  continuation.  '^Two  of  them 
she  chammadupon  Smithy  though  he  had 
been  promised  a  room  to  himsell  The 
racket  and  the  romping  they  kept  ^p 
made  itabnost  imposnblefor  him  to  study; 
but|  though  hs  had  looked  forward  to  qpiet 
■tudy  of  an  evening,,  he  conki  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  check  them.  By  the  way, 
ahe  allowed  her  boarders  no  salt  to  their 
meat  and  bo  water  at  table.  She  said  a 
doctor  had  told  her  that  salt  was  bad  for 
boys,  and  water  was  worse.  Salt — that 
reminds  me  of  a  thiag.  All  the  idiot  did, 
even  whea  she  had  aa  object  in  view  and 
dki  her  best,  was  sure  to  be  incomplete. 
Thus  she  always  put  dowma  mustaid-pot 
on  the  table,  but  usually  it  had  nothing 
in  it  but  a  dirty  spoon;  or  eke,  if  there 
was  mustard,  the  spoon  was  wanting.' 

*0h!'  eiclaimed  Meyrick,  *  there  is 
LatiB  for  that — 

**Ab6tiilit  et  turpi  lanz  eoefaleere  fagl" 

Ton  described  her  as  being  **long,  and 
lank,  and  bsown,  and  lean." ' 

*  Fve  wfy  idea  what  you  mean,'  said 
Peterkin,  after  thinking  a  little. 

'Very^  well  rhynjed,  my  Peterkin!' 
said  Me^nriek.    *  I  see  you  are  a  poet' 

To  me  privately,  when  I  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  this — for  BO  mose  than  Peter- 
kin  did  I  understand  it  at  the  time — 
Meyrick  said,  in  his  merry  way,  *The 
little  lap-dog  didn't  laugh  to  see  the  sport, 
nor  you,  Pointer-Poynt%  either,  for  you 
did  not  see  it  What  I  quoted  was  Per- 
son's translation  of—**  And  the  dish  ran. 
away  with  the  spoon.'^  But  you  may  be 
excused,  for  I  doubt  if  *^Unx"  is  dasasal, 
and  M  for  "  cochleare,"  it  cannot  be.  I 
bnve  seen  it  in  doctoral  prescriptions.' 

Bu^  now  for  the  *  agricultural  report,' 
of  which  I  have  spoken  more  than  once. 
I  shall  only  give  extracts  firom  it;  the 
thurd,  and  the  longest  of  these,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  refers  to  the  famous 
holiday  of  the  newspaper  people,  which  it 
would  appear  from  the  *  report'  was  an 
annual  one.  The  two  first  extracts,  I 
should  add,  are  given  merely  as  spe(»nens 
of  what  it  is  possible  for  the  stjk  of  a 
Scottish  schoolmaster  to  be: — 

*The  month  ju^t  now  concluded  has 
not  **  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 


air,"  for  the  heart  of  the  hnsbandman  has 
caught  up  the  influence,  and  his  mind  has 
been  inspired  with  the  hepe  of  reaping  an 
abundant  crop,,  as  a  reward  for  his  anxie- 
ties and  toil    .    .    . 

*The  aspect  of  the  third  weeks  oon- 
siderably  improved,  and  St  Swithin  passed 
by  without  his  umbrella,  and  sent  our 
locality  a  royal  breeae  from  the  south— a 
rare  rnlity  this  season.    .    .    . 

*  In  our  botanising  excursion  this  week 
we  fell  in  with  tk  nre  plant — rare  at  least 
in  thia  vicinity-«-for  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  could  be  brought  into  general 
use,  though  it  produces  a  6ipital  edible. 
The  plant  is  indigenous,  but  mostly  a 
house  plant;  luxuriates  every  year  about 
this  time  in  the  open  air,  when  it  becomes 
very  attractive,  and,  unlike  house  plants, 
which  take  in  oxygen  during  the  day,  and 
give  it  out  injuriously  to  health  during 
the  night,  it  uihales  the  gas  both  by  day 
and  n^t*  It  is  of  the  genus  JEditor, 
and  q)eciea  CourierensiB.  The  plant  is 
easily  known  frem  the  vigour  and  bold- 
ness of  its  steal,  which  becomes  broad  and 
expansive  towards  the  top,  bearing  a  fine 
coronal  structure,  and  usually  has  nume- 
rous— say.  forty  or  fifty — suckers,  which 
ding  to  it  '*like  ivy  to  the  oak,"  more  espe* 
dally  at  the  period  of  its  vegetating  in  the 
open  country,  and  in  such  an  attractive  lo- 
cality, for  instance,  as  the  highly  begemmed 
garden  and  grounds  surrounding  the  noble 
mansion  of  Newton  House.  Botanisers, 
when  they  fall  in  with  this  plant,  will, 
when  proceeding  on  to  their  inquiry,  ex- 
claim, ^  May  we  soon  see  its  like  again." ' 

Such  a  production  could  not,  I  verily 
believe,  have  flowed  from  the  fancy  of  the 
most  imaginative  fiction-writer  desirous  of 
caricaturing  a  schoolmaster;  yet,  incre- 
dibly absurd  as  it  is,  it  was  reaDy  the 
g^ve  work  <tf  a  Scottish  schoolmaster, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  his  self- 
conceit  Mr  Wylie  thought  it  admirable. 

But  now  ones  more  for  Smith.  The 
poor  ifellow,  who,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
was  very  uncomfortable  and  very  lonely, 
was  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a 
tall,  spare,  erect  man,  dressed  in  a  grey 
sui^  whidi  might  have  been  cut  by  an 
army  tailor,  and,  indeed,  probably  was. 
Baiung  his  hand  soldier-wise  to  his  fore- 

*  1  do  not  know  mneh  about  either  botasy 
or  diemistry,  bnt  I  know  enough  to  feel  eD> 
titled  to  ity  that  this  botany  and  cbemistrv 
18  all  wrong.  If  Mr  Poynts  had  revised 
these  sheets,  he  vonld  probably  have  nado 
some  remark  npon  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
egregious  error. — F.  M. 
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head,  in  a  quiet  and  respectfol,  bat  de- 
cided tone,  this  personage  said,  *Mr 
Smith,  a  note  from  General  Scott'  And 
he  presented  a  note.  Smith  took  it, 
opened,  and  read — *  General  Scott  re- 
quests the  favour  of  Mr  Smith's  company 
at  dinner  to-morrow,  at  six  o'clock  pre- 
cisely.'   The  date  followed. 

Smith  stared  at  the  document,  felt 
flurried,  and  at  last  stammered,  *  Is — ^is 
this  for  me?' 

*  Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  other.  *  Mr 
Smith,  assistant  in  this  school  I  have 
seen  you  in  church.  I  know  you  by  sight. 
I  wait  an  answer.  I  shall  walk  up  and 
down  here  till  it  is  ready.' 

*  Won't  yon  come  in?'  asked  Smith, 
rather  hesitatingly,  for  he  scarcely  knew 
where  he  could  have  asked  a  guest  of  any 
kind  to  sit  down. 

*No,  sir,  thank  you,'  said  the  other. 
*  I  have  orders  not.' 

*I  shall  not  keep  you  live  minutes, 
then,'  said  Smith,  and  he  ran  up-stairs  to 
write  his  reply.  He  was  not,  however, 
so  good  as  his  word,  for  he  spoiled  two  or 
three  sheets  of  paper  before  he  succeeded 
in  writing  an  acceptance  to  his  mind. 
As  it  was,  he  was  much  annoyed  at  find- 
ing that  he  had  no  other  paper  than  fools- 
cap, and  that  his  note  was  consequently 
a  very  unsightly  one.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  wisely  sup- 
pressed the  apology  he  at  first  thought  of 
making  for  it.  The  old  serjeant,  for  such 
he  was,  received  the  despatch  with  a  nod, 
then  formally  repeated  his  r^;ular  salute, 
wheeled  about,  and  departed,  with  a  slow 
and  measured  step. 

*What  can  the  general  mean,'  Smith 
asked  himself,  as  he  returned  to  his  gar- 
ret. *  Why  should  he  ask  an  assistant- 
schoolmaster  to  dinner?'  Of  course  no- 
thing came  of  such  puzzling,  except  that 
the  next  day  he  exhibited  considerable 
absence  of  mind  in  the  school,  a  thing, 
however,  which  quite  escaped  the  notice 
of  his  principal,  who  was  completely  oc- 
cupied in  the  concoction  of  a  'report,'  and 
who,  when  he  did  raise  his  eyes  firom  his 
manuscript,  merely  stared  at  vacancy,  and 
gnawed  the  feather  of  his  pen.  It  was  a 
weary  day  that  to  Smith;  but  the  school 
was  dismissed  at  last,  and  he  was  called 
to  dinner. 

*  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  to-day,  Mrs 
Wylie,'  said  he  next  day. 

*  Why,  where  will  you  dine?'  said  she, 
tossing  her  head  and  brandishing  her  long 
chin.  *I  did  not  know  yoa  bad  any 
fHeads  in  this  quarter.' 


*  Nor  do  I  know  that  I  have,'  retorted 
Smith,  rather  sarcastically  for  him. 

He  then  went  to  dress  for  the  banquet 
in  the  Mysterious  Castle.  For  Goieral 
Scott  lived  in  a  castle,  as  a  soldier  abould. 
But  though  his  house  was  called  a  ctttie, 
it  was  comparatively  a  small  onei,  consist- 
ing merely  of  a  square  tower  (a  very  aadeni 
one,  and  the  sole  remains  of  the  or^ 
nal  castle),  with  two  riiort  winga  of  nnh 
dem  date,  branching  from  it  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Smith  went  to 
drees,  and  here  tribulatioii  came  iipoe 
him.  For  he  had  not  |»operiy  examined 
his  wardrobe  since  he  had  come  to  the 
school  and  deposited  it  in  the  two  diawen 
assigned  to  him ;  the  consequence  of  which 
neglect  was,  that  he  found  some  fiae  Imen, 
which  he  reserved  for  unconuDon  occa- 
sions, mildewed  to  a  deplorable  extent— 
that  he  discovered,  on  trying  it  on,  that 
his  only  bhick  coat  had  shrank  (onless, 
indeed,  he  had  grown),  inaamndi  as  tbd 
cufis  left  about  two  inches  of  his  wrtsli 
visible — that  a  button  waa  dangenraaly 
loose  on  his  waistcoat — ^tbat  hn  black 
pantaloons  had  a  hole  in  them — ^tbat  bis 
shoes  were  covered  with  a  greenish  mould 
— ^and,  finally,  that  his  silk  stockings  were 
not  to  be  found  at  alL  John  Smith,  it 
appeared,  foUowed,  without  ever  haviig 
thought  of  it,  the  example  of  his  oU- 
fftshioned  and  worthy  sire,  and  myn  silk 
stockings  and  light  shoes  in  fall  dresSw 

These  discoveries  threw  Johji  into  de- 
spair, and  he  bitterly  repented  of  his  want 
of  forethought  in  not  having  looked  to 
his  attire  on  the  previous  evening.  But 
all  he  now  could  do  was  to  make  the  best 
of  it;  so  he  mended  the  hole,  sewed  on 
the  button  tightly,  cleaned  bis  shoei, 
and  adopted  white  cotton  socks:  for  the 
shrinking  of  the  coat  there  waa  no  hdp. 
And  so  he  set  out,  and  luckily  arrived  at 
the  castle  just  as  its  great  ciotk  wis 
striking  six:  rather  to  his  surprise  did  be 
so  arrive  in  time,  for  he  thought  himself 
at  least  half-an-hour  too  late,  and  had 
been  preparing  an  apology  all  along  the 
way. 

The  general  received  him  gracuNttly, 
in  spite  of  his  somewhat  grotesque  ap- 
pearance, and — *Glad  to  see  yon,  Hr 
Smith,'  said  he,  *and  to  find  yon  so 

ImnctuaL  Order,  method,  and  pondoa- 
ity,  are  all  in  all^  for  civilians  as  well  si 
for  soldiers.' 

Poor  Smith  I  It  at  once  oocmied  to 
him  that  he  owed  the  punctuality  for 
which  he  got  credit  that  day  to  the  lockj 
&ct  of  the  school  dock  being  k^  at- 
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ways  half-an-bour  id  ad?anoe  of  the  real 
l^tine,  while  it  was  evident  from  what 
%he  general  said,  that  the  time  kept  at 
the  castle  most  be  scrupulously  exact.  So 
be  Mushed,  as  he  thought  how  little  he 
deeerTed  the  oomplioieDt  *  Modest  young 
man  thatT  probably  said  the  general  to 
himadf. 

But  here  I  must  say  a  word  about  the 
SaUant  oflScer.  He  was  a  man  of  no  high 
family;  his  Dfither  had  been  a  county 
doctor.  A  great  man  whom  the  doctor 
liad  successfully  attended  in  a  danger- 
ous illness  had  obtained  an  Indian  ap- 
pointment for  the  son,  who  otherwise 
would  probably  have  pestled  and  pilled 
like  bis  &ther.  To  India  he  went,  distin- 
guished himself  both  in  a  purely  military 
and  in  an  administratiTe  capacity,  mar- 
ried weU,  and  at  last  returned  to  his 
native  country  with  a  considerable  for- 
tune, and  a  liver  unimpaired.  His  wife 
was  dead,  without  having  had  the  conso- 
lation to  see  again  their  only  child,  a 
dai^hter;  who,  as  Indian  children  usuallv 
are,  had  early  been  sent  to  England. 
The  general  bought  the  castle  I  have 
briefly  described:  it  stood  on  a  small 
estate— a  very  small  estate— for  he  had 
lefb  the  greater  part  of  bis  fortune  in- 
vested in  India.  Here  he  settled  down 
alone  with  his  daughter,  the  superintend- 
ence of  whose  education  he  took  it  into 
bis  head  he  would  himself  assume— her 
education  in  the  higher  branches,  that  is  to 
say;  for,  in  those  usually  taught  in  school^ 
she  was  ahneady  what  is  called  *  fiuished.' 

But  the  general  soon  found  that  it 
would  not  do  at  all.  Though  an  excel- 
lent man  in  every  other  reject,  he  was 
naturally  of  a  very  quick  temper,  and 
seemed  besides  to  have  fed  upon  curries 
and  the  like  not  without  result,  so  fiery 
was  he.  In  short,  he  found  that  as  an 
instructor  he  coula  not  keep  his  equani- 
mity; and,  lest  be  should  lose  it  openly, 
he  would  often  decamp  almost  at  the 
commencement  ci  a  lesson.  Mary,  his 
daughter,  was  a  sweet  girl,  artless,  loving, 
sensible,  if  not  clever;  but,  with  all  t^ 
gpod-will  in  the  world,  she  could  not 
always  follow  her  fother's  explanations, 
and  that  enraged  him.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  general  knew  nothing  about  the 
art  of  testching — did  not  even  know  that 
there  was  an  art  in  teaching;  so  that, 
while  he  fiuled  as  a  teacher,  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  failure  was  to  be  imputed 
rather  to  himself  than  to  bis  pupil.  More- 
over, though  a  man  of  considerable  and 
varied  knowledge,  he  frequently  preferred, 


as  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  to  lecture 
upon  subjects  more  or  less  purely  military 
and  technical;  when,  that  Mary  made 
mistakes  in  answer  to  his  questions  upon 
them,  vexed  him  sorely.  Take  as  an 
instance  the  following:  *  Prepare  to  re- 
ceive cavalry,'  says  the  military  tutor; 

*  suppose  you  are  surprised;  what  do  you 
do  then  ?  Now,  be  quick,  Mary,  or  they 
will  be  down  upon  you.' 

*  Form  echelons  by  threes  about,'  poor 
Mary  would  say,  in  her  haste,  and  despair, 
and  confusion.  Upon  which  the  general 
would  bolt,  with  a  very  savage  air,  while 
Mary,  left  alone,  would  say  to  nerselJ^  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye,  *I  knew  it  was  wrong, 
but  I  had  to  say  something.  I  shall  find 
out,  however,  and  that  wm  please  him.' 
And  then  she  would  go  to  the  library,  and 
take  down  an  old  book  of  tactics,  and  pore 
over  it,  and  *  find  out,'  as  she  said.  And 
then  again,  when  the  general  returned 
home  some  hours  afterwards,  she  would 
run  up  to  him,  and  say,  smiling,  *  Form 
square,  dear  papa,  front  rank  kneeling.' 
Upon  which  the  general  would  exclaim, 
in  his  haste,  *  Form  square,  indeed !  when 
you  are  cut  to  pieces !  Form  fools ! '  But 
then  quickly,  *  No,  no,  my  dear;  I  b^ 
your  pardon.    Only  you  surprised  me.' 

*  Then  form  square,  papa !'  says  Mary, 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

*  Order  dinner,  Mary,  and  send  Stables 
to  me,  and  no  more  nonsense.  We  shall 
try  again  to-morrow.' 

Or  again,  walking  out  together,  they 
would  come  to  a  rustic  seat  in  the  woods, 
and  placing  her  beside  him  on  it,  he  would 
draw  lines  on  the  ground  with  his  cane. 
*Now  attention,  Mary,'  he  Would  say; 

*  this  is  the  profile  of  a  field  fortification. 
What  do  you  call  this  ?'  and  he  would  nm 
his  Penang  Uwyer  along  one  of  the  lines. 

*  The  gUds,  papa,'  says  Mary. 

*  Well,  it  would  be  the  glads  if  it  were 
a  regular  fortification.  We'll  pass  that; 
what's  this?' 

'The— the  ditch,  I  thinL' 

'  Very  good;  and  this?' 

*The  banquette,  papa.' 

*What?'  thunders  the  general;  *the 
banquette  outside  the  parapet  1  It's  the 
berm,  girl !  But  come  along;  it's  of  no  use.' 

And  afterwards,  when  Mary  would  tell 
Smith  of  such  scenes,  she  would  say,  *  I 
am  so  sorry;  I  wish  so  much  to  please 
him;  he  is  so  kind  and  good;  but  I  fear 
I  am  very,  very  stupid.' 

Sometimes,  while  he  was  explaining 
some  order  of  battle,  or  the  drcumstances 
of  some  siege,  Mary  would  innocently  in- 
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temipt  him,  and  say,  *  Dear  papa,  tell 
me  rather  about  my  dear  mamma.'  On 
which  the  general  would  rise  in  a  rage  at 
not  finding  her  interested  in  what  he  was 
saying,  but  instantly  softening,  he  would 
say,  very  gently,  'Not  now,  my  love; 
another  time  I  will'  Nevertheless,  he 
never  did;  he  had  loved  his  wife  too  well 
to  talk  about  her — even  to  t^eir  child. 

Such  was  John  Smith's  host.  *Do 
you  know  anything  of  oriental  languages, 
Mr  Smith?'  asked  he,  after  John  had 
seated  himself,  and  a  few  commonplace 
remarks  had  been  exchanged.  Smith 
said  that  he  had  studied  Hebrew  with 
some  care.  *  Oh,  of  course,'  returned  the 
general,  *as  a  parson.  But  Hebrew,  ex- 
cept for  parsons,  is  trash.  Nobody  speaks 
it;  not  even  the  Jews  themselves.  It  is 
as  bad  as  Greek  or  lAtin.  All  that  is 
worth  translating  in  such  dead  languages 
has  been  translated.    I  meant  Hindo- 

stani,  or  Persian,  or But  here  is  my 

daughter.  Mary,  this  is  Mr  Smith:  Mr 
Smith,  I  present  you  to  Miss  Scott' 

For  here  entered  Mary  Scott,  with  a 
gentle  smile  to  her  father,  and  a  graceful 
inclination  to  Smith,  who  bowed  pro- 
foundly, and,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
very  awkwardly,  for  he  was  taken  un- 
awares. And  then  he  blushed  deeply, 
once  again.  Miss  Soott  extended  her 
hand,  and  he,  so  to  speak,  clutched  it    *  I 

am  very  glad '  he  said,  and  there  he 

stopped.  This  was  his  own  account  of 
the  afiiur. 

Pcterkin  here  thought  it  needful  to 
give  us  a  laboured  and  rather  long  de- 
scription of  Miss  Scott's  personal  ap- 
pearance, but,  as  it  conveyed  no  idea 
whatever  to  my  own  mind,  I  omit  it  en- 
tirely, and  resume  his  narration. 

*They  went  to  dinner;  Miss  Soott,  at 
her  fathei^s  command,  leading  the  way, 
while  he  took  Smith's  arm  in  a  style  of 
kind  familiarity,  and  they  followed  her. 
'That  dinner  must  have  taken  place,** 
Smith  once  said  to  me  afterwards,  **but 
I  remember  nothing  about  it;  it  was  like 
a  dream  of  the  night;  and  the  recollection 
of  it  vanished  like  the  recollection  of  a 
dream.  It  was  only  when  Miss  Scott 
withdrew  that  1  seemed  to  awake,  and 
then  I  did  awake,  for  the  general  came  to 
business  at  once."  "Mr  Smith,"  said  he, 
**  I  wish  my  daughter  to  take  some  lessons." ' 
And  the  rest  of  the  conversation  Peter- 
kin,  at  second-hand,  reported  rather 
minutely.  I  shall  only  give  the  sum 
of  it 

The  genenl  wished  his  daughter  to 


take  some  lessons — ^lessons  in  history 
literatore,  science.  Hehadatfirstthoo^t 
of  asking  the  parish  elergyman  to  ^▼d 
them ;  but  he  was  a  puppy. 

*  Which  was  likely  enough,'  remarked 
Peterkm,  *for  he  had  been  the  assislauit 
of  a  minister  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  been 
a  great  fiivourtte  with  the  ladies  of  tbe 
congregation.'    As  for  Wylie,  the  school- 
master-in-cfaief^  he  was  altogether  a  boor. 
So  the  general  had  thought  of  Smith,  bad 
asked  him  to  dinner,  and  was  pleased  with 
him.    Now,  as  to  history,  Miss  Soott 
knew  the  &et8  well  enough;  what   he 
wanted  her  to  learn  was  something  of  the 
philosophy  of  history — the  why  as  well  as 
thewAo^.   Then  as  to  literature— suppoae 
Mr  Smith  should  read  some  plays  c^ 
Shakspere  with  her?    Smith  hesitatuig, 
and  giving  his  reasons  for  doubting  if  it 
was  advisable  for  him  to  read  Shakspere 
with  a  young  lady,  the  general  said  be 
was  quite  ri^t,  that  he  had  not  thoi^fat 
of  that,  and  that  he  thanked  him  for  tbe 
hint    They  might  read  Oowper,  then; 
Oowper  was  rather  namby-pamby,   bat 
there  was  no  harm  in  him.    Why  was  he 
always  represented  in  a  nightcap  1    Then 
as  to  science — did  Mr  Smith  know  any- 
thing of  botany?    A  little — that  was 
quite  enough.    Botany  was  a  nice  study 
for  a  lady.    Then  as  to  the  hours:  Mr 
Smith  was  occupied  every  day  except 
Saturday  (and  of  course  Sunday)  in  the 
school  from  ten  to  three?    Well— oould 
he  come  in  the  morning  at  dght,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  at  four?     He 
Oould  ?    Very  well,  that  would  da    Next, 
what  were  Mr  Smith's  terms?     Private 
tutors  at  Glasgow  asked  a  guinea  and 
a-half  armonth  for  an  hour.    <Very  good. 
Mr  Smith  should  have  two:  four  guineas 
a-month.  There,  then,  was  nothing  more  to 
settle?    Good.    Mr  Smith -might  begin 
next  morning.  And — **Take  another  gtes 
of  wine,  Mr  Smith,"  said  the  gen^ai,  in 
conclusion,  **and  then  we  shall  go  to  tbe 
drawing-room.    Miss  Soott  will  give  ns 
a  little  music:  she  always  plays  to  roe  cf 
an  evening." 

*It  was  with  a  rejoicing  heart,'  con- 
tinued Peterkin,  *that  SmiUi  retumej 
home  that  night,  and  tbe  poor  fal- 
low, in  his  joy,  could  not  help  infbrmii^ 
Mr  and  Mrs.!  Wylie  of  his  good  fortune 
But,  to  his  surprise,  great  was  the  ind%- 
nation  of  the  one — great  the  indignatioA 
of  the  other.  They  said  little,  howew, 
at  the  time:  the  way  in  which  tbe  womaa 
pursed  up  her  thin  and  bloodless  lips 
Beemino^  '^▼^  meant  to  pievent  henetf 
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t>in  speaking.  Bat  thejdelibeimted  when 
mitli  had  kft  them.  And  the  next 
atardAy,  as  the  result  of  that  and  sub- 
K^aent^  deliberations^  Mr  Wylie  betook 
imself  to  the  castle,  and  demanded  an 
udienoe  of  the  general  The  old  gentle- 
taa  ^asnataraUy  enough  a  little  at  a  loM 
>  imifcgine  what  the  dominie  oouid  want 
ith  him;  bat,  as  the  best  way  of  ascer- 
uning,  he  ordered  him  into  his  preseoce. 
Lud  t;ben  the  hypocritical  rascal,  in  an 
il  J  ^ray,  which  he  doubtless  thooght  in- 
inuating,  thos  began;  **It's  seme  warm 
be  dskj,  general" 

*  **  Warm,  indeed  1"  cried  the  old  Indian, 
witkt  a  shiver.  "  And  did  you  eome  to  tell 
Be  that,  you  fooll'' 

«'*No  like!''  answered  the  school- 
Biaster,  aabmissif  ely,  and,  indeed,  rather 
ipprehensifdy.  **Fac^  is,  if  s  gey  air- 
iafa." 

<«<  Then  what  did  yoa  really  come  for  ?" 
resamed  the  general,  eyeing  bis  man  with 
strong  dislike. 

*  **  Does  your  generalship  snuff?"  asked 
Mr  l^ylie,  producing  and  tendering  his 
box  with  a  very  obsequious  air. 

*  **  Grant  me  patience,"  exclaimed  the 
old  officer,  rising  and  apjMroaching  the 
other  in  an  ominous  way. 

***No!  teoemorelaikyWhatdoyoa 
want?" 

*Thas  peremptorily  challenged,   the 
acboolmaster  entered,  with  some  misgiv- 
ings probably,  upon- the  object  of  his  visit. 
As  an  honest  man,  he  said,  and  as  hold- 
ing responsible  situations — he  actually 
held  some  three  or  four  besides  that  of 
schoolmaster — his  diaracter  required  to 
be  maintained  beyond  suspicion;  so  he 
had  thought  it  his  doty  to  call  on  General 
Soott  for  the  purpose  of  warning  him  as 
to  the  young  man,  Smith.    Not  that  he 
knew  any  harm  of  Mr  Smith,  but  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the 
female  gender,  and  *  surely  it  was  no 
chaoeey  to  throw  him  an'  bonnie  Miss 
Mary  tbegither.'    And  so  on  he  went,  or 
ratherwas  going,  when  the  general  stopped 
him  abruptiy;  for,  striding  in  a  passion 
to  the  bell,  and  ringing  it  violently,  the 
hot-tempered  soldier  roared,  in  a  voice  of 
thander,  **  There's  the  door,  you  impudent 
rascal"    And  Stables  appearing,  **Tum 
this  scoundrel  out  immediately!"    And 
then  he  left  the  room  himsell 

*  **  My  man,"  began  Mr  Wylie  to  Stables 
(whom,  by  the  way,  an  old  brother  ofSoer 
of  the  general's,  having  partially  lost  his 
powers  of  memory,  used  invariably  to  call 
Saddles)— "my  man " 


*  But  there  he  stopped,  for  he  did  not 
altogether  tike  the  look  of  tbe  old  Ser- 
jeant, though,  as  for  his  attitude,  it  was 
pacific  enough,  being  exactly  that  of  a  rail- 
way pointsman,  his  body  erect,  and  one 
arm  extended  horizontally. 

*"My  man,"  tried  the  schoolmaster 
again;  but  he  o6uld  get  no  fis^rther,  and, 
without  another  word,  he  sneaked  out 

*  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  bell  of 
the  general's  dressing-room  summoned 
Stables  again.  '^IXdyoukickhim?"  asked 
the  master. 

*"No,  general;  I  bad  no  orders.   But 

'''Well?"  said  the  general 

'  '*  Can  run  after  him  and  kick  him  yet" 

* "  Stables,  you  are  a  fool.    Go." 

'''  Tes,  general,"  said  Stables,  briskly. 

• "  Stay !"  cried  the  general.  "  I  should 
not  wonder  but  he  actually  thinks  I  mean 
him  to  pursue  that  man.  Don't  leave  the 
castle  till  further  orders." 

*'^No,  general,"  responded  the  old  sol- 
dier, in  Us  usual  imperturbable  way,  as 
he  gave  his  costomaiy  salute,  and  left  the 
room. 

*0n  thef(^lowingMonday  General  Scott 
told  tiie  whole  story  to  Smith,  and,  w  he 
did  so,  he  watched  him  narrowly.  But 
Smith  was,  as  yet,  wholly  unconscious  of 
anything  which  could  justify  suspicion: 
he  had  known  tbe  young  lady  but  a  few 
daya  ^  Of  course  I  knew  it  was  all  non- 
sense," said  the  general,  after  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  youi^  man's  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance. The  fiiK^t  was,  tlMt  he  probably 
thought  the  thing  ridiculous — ^impossible. 
A  tutor  aspire  to  a  daughter  of  his !  For, 
like  many  or  most  men  who  have  raised 
themselves,  he  had  a  great  respect  for 
distinction  of  ranks,  especially  when  his 
own  rank  was  concerned. 

'But  now  again  about  tbe  Wylies,' 
continued  Feterkin,  after  a  pause  to  fill 
his  glass  and  pass  the  wine,  which  had 
been  with  him  for  some  time.  'Smith 
began  to  suffer  really  dreadfully  from  the 
wretched  creatures.  The  ingenuity  of 
their  spite  was  wonderful.  Impertinent 
hints  were  his  daily  fEure;  indeed,  at  last, 
it  was  the  only  fare  he  got  For,  not  to 
mention  other  annoyances,  here  is  what 
they  did:  they  made  their  breakfast  hour 
earlier,  so  that  breakfast  was  over  before 
he  returned  firom  giving  Ins  morning  les- 
son; and  then  they  made  their  dinner 
hour  later,  so  that  dinner  never  appeared 
before  his  departure  to  give  his  evening 
one.  And  then  again,  though  Smith  bad 
made  no  complaint,  Mrs  Wylie^  after  a  day 
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or  two  of  ibis,  said  to  him,  with  the  usual 
tossing  of  her  head, "  We  have  fixed  hours, 
Mr  Smith,  and  if  you  do  not  choose  to  keep 
them,  you  must  just  go  without"  And  our 
poor  old  friend  did  "go  without,**  indeed, 
for  he  lived  upon  dry  bread  for  some  time, 
buying  it  out  of  hb  own  pocket  But  at 
last  even  this  resource  letiled.  He  had 
shortly  before  remitted  nearly  all  his 
ready  money  to  his  mother:  he  found 
himself  penniless:  his  quarter's  salary — 
I  am  really  ashamed  to  say  how  small  it 
was,  but  it  would  always  have  been  some- 
thing— ^fras  not  due  for  some  time:  be 
had  a  horror  of  getting  into  debt:  as  to 
asking  Wylie  for  money  before  he  was 
strictly  entitled  to  it,  nothing  could  have 
brought  him  to  that  point.  Was  he, 
then,  to  give  up  his  lessons  to  Miss  Scott  ? 
No,  no,  no,  he  said  to  himselt 

'In  these  circumstances  he  took  the 
desperate  resolution  of  applying  to  the 
general  for  an  advance  of  his  salary.  I 
say  the  desperate  resolution,  for  the  very 
idea  of  doing  such  a  thing  made  him 
shudder  when  first  he  thought  of  it:  but 
something  did  require  to  be  done,  if  he 
was  not  either  to  be  actually  starved,  or 
else  to  give  no  more  lessons  to  Miss  Scott' 

'Hum,*  said  Meyrick;  'I  see.* 

'What  do  you  see?'  asked  Peterkin, 
with  a  curious  look. 

'  Oh, nothing,'  returned  Meyrick. '  Pray 
go  on.* 

'Well,'  contmued  our  friend,  'Smith 
summoned  up  all  his  courage;  asked  an 
interview  with  the  general,  and  request- 
ed a  small  advance.  But  the  general 
frowned,  he  thought:  so,  in  his  confusion 
and  anxiety  to  excuse  himself,  he  has- 
tily came  out  with  all  the  facts. 

'"The  rascal!"  exclaimed  the  general. 
"  The  rascal !  the  rascal !  and  the  she-ras- 
cal !  Never  mind,  my  dear  boy:  it  shall 
not  be  as  they  think.  Listen:  you  shall 
breakfast  and  dine  here.  Begin  to-day. 
No,  sir,  no  thanks.  I  have  a  letter  to 
write  before  dinner.  Ring  for  Stables. 
He  will  show  you  a  dressing-room,  where 
you  can  make  yourself  comfortable.**  And 
60,  thenceforth,  Smith  was  the  daily  and 
grateful  guest  of  the  general;  the  evil- 
minded  Wylies  had  done  him  uninten- 
tionally good  service.  But  he  fully  re- 
paid the  favour  shown  him:  for  he  acted 
as  the  general's  amanuensis,  wrote  to  his 
dictation,  wrote  letters  for  him;  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  in  short  And  very  soon 
the  old  man  became  much  attached  to  him, 
.  and  insisted  on  his  passing  almost  all  his 
evenings  at  the  castle.   Willingly,  indeed. 


did  Smith  do  so;  «id  his  kind  host  fonnfl 
his  advantage  in  it  too.  For  the  genend 
was  a  great  backgammon  player;  aod  his 
daughter  had  been  wont  to  plaj  with  him 
to  the  best  of  her  ability :  bat  to  ber 
great  regret  she  was  by  no  meaDs  sucfa  i 
match  for  him  as  to  give  him  waj  ml 
zest  in  the  game.  She  had  ahrajs  to 
count  the  points  when  her  east  was  above 
a  deuce;  she  left  the  most  duigeroos  Uots^ 
and  many  of  them;  and,  what  was  just 
as  bad,  she  would  omit,  when  she  had  it 
in  her  power,  to  strike  the  blots  left  by 
her  father;  in  short,  she  was  an  opfpooeot 
by  no  means  worthy  of  the  generaTs  dice- 
box,  and  she  felt  it  was  so,  poor  lassie. 
So  John's  backgammon  play  was  a  great 
thing  for  all  the  three.  But  judge  of  the 
general's  delight  when  he  fbimd  that 
Smith  could  play  chess,  and  played 
chess  well,  too.  After  that^  a  box  d 
Indian  chessmen  was  opened  every  nig^t, 
after  having  been  closed  for  years, 
and  face  to  £ace  sat  the  general  and 
Smith,  over  a  small  table  inlaid  witb 
ebony  and  amboyna  wood.  And  Miss 
Scott,  relieved  from  what  bad  been  to 
her  a  pleasure  only  in  so  far  as  it  seemed 
a  duty,  now  gave  them  mudi  sweet  mosie 
as  they  pUyed,  and,  what  was  odd  for 
chess-pUiyers,  neither  seemed  disturbed 
by  it  Indeed,  they  would  pause  from 
their  game  to  listen,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  general,  recovering  himself^ 
would  exclaim,  "Smith,  your  king  bas 
been  in  check  this  half  hour,"  that  Smith 
remembered  he  was  playing.  Miss  Scott 
touched  both  piano  and  harp  with  much 
taste  and  music,  and  she  sang  Scottish 
songs  very  sweetly:  I  have  heard  hersii^ 
so  I  can  judge;  and  I  am  a  little  of  s 
judge,  too,  for  the  future  Mrs  Peterkin 
sings  divinely. 

'  But  Saturday  was  Smith's  great  day. 
He  had  begun  to  give  his  lessons  in 
botany,  so  of  a  Satuiday,  tiieie  bdng  no 
school  on  that  day,  Miss  Scott  and  he 
went  out  to  botanise  together,  prMticsDy- 
By  the  mill  they  went,  stopping  fax  s 
little  to  look  at  the  plashinijg  whed,  aod 
till  the  "dusty  miller**  came  out  and 
greeted  them,  when  they  would  bastilf 
return  his  salutation,  and  "  move  on,**  as  I 
hear  your  London  policemen  say:  then  they 
passed  the  bhioksmith*s,  stopping  again  for 
a  moment  to  look  through  the  open  doo^ 
way  at  the  sparks,  flying  to  the  rq;idar 
clink-dank  of  the  hammers,  unless,  in- 
deed. Smith  led  the  lady  to  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  because  of  a  horse  tied  op 
to  a  rinv.  and  letting  shod:  then  they 
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)  to  a  **  rongh  stone  dyke,**  and  Hmith 
woald  ofifer  to  help  Miss  Scott  to  cross  it, 
for  it  lay  in  their  way;  but  she  always 
declined  his  aid,  and  stepped  orer  the 
obstruction  with  the  lightness  of  a  feury, 
while  he  again,  in  scrambling  orer,  was 
sure  to  knock  down  a  dozen  of  the  loose 
stones,  at  which  exploit  she  would  merrily 
laugh:  then  they  went  through  a  plan- 
tation, odoriferous  with  its  larches,  along 
narrow  paths,  which  the  shade  of  the 
trees  made  almost  dark;  another  ** rough 
atone  dyke,**  and  they  emerged  upon  a 
heath,  where  there  were  bliu^  poob  of 
water,  in  the  places  from  which  Uirf  had 
been  dug,  and  where  they  sometimes 
found  a  rare  erica,  or  a  pretty  orchis.' 

*  Holloa!' cried  Meyrick  here.  *  Are  yon 
a  botanist  yourself^  Peterkin,  that  you 
speak  Greek  to  us  7' 

*0h  no,'  returned  our  little  friend; 
*iiot  at  alL  I  ha?e  no  time  for  such 
tilings:  the  &ct  is,  I  only  tell  you  what 
Smith  has  told  me  I  daresay  a  dozen  of 
times.  He  was,  and  is  still,  rery  food  of 
describing  these  walks:  and  as  I  am  a 
gpod-natured  sort  of  fellow,  I  hare  always 
let  him  go  <m.' 

Here  it  seemed  to  oocur  to  Peterkin 
that  Meyrick  had  again  broken  the  thread 
of  his  story,  for — 

*  I,  for  my  part,  think  it  rude  to  inter- 
mpt  peofde,'  said  he;  and  then  he  looked 
as  if  now,  at  least,  he  meant  to  stop. 

*  I  am  a  guilty  wretch !'  cried  Meyrick; 
*  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye !  Piurdon, 
pardon !  though  truly  I  deserve  to  have 
sentence  of  1^-jaw  passed  upon  me  at 
once.  But  it  would  be  unjust,  you  know, 
to  punish  Vernon  and  Poyntz  there  for 
my  misdeeds.  So  don't  Pray  drive  on 
again.' 

*  Well  then,'  said  Peterkin,  with  an  air 
ci  yielding  condescension,  *  I  will  There 
was  what  Smith  called  **  the  happy  valley;" 
it  was  a  sort  of  ravine,  with  a  flat  beside 
the  bum  at  the  bottom  of  it :  a  bum  is  a 
Httie  stream,  you  know.  It  was  grassy 
that  flat;  the  bum  overflowed  it  some- 
times. It  was  a  rocky  bum,  and  the 
other  bank  (^  it  was  steep,  yet  not  so 
steep  bat  that  thero  were  trees  on  it, 
with  a  birch  here  and  there  to  rolieve 
the  green  of  the  rest  with  its  white  stem.' 

*Will  nobody  relieve  me  from  that 
poet!'  once  more  interrapted  Meyrick. 
*0h  dear,  oh  dear!  No,  no.  No,  no. 
This  is  delightful.  I  think  I  see  the 
place,  so  graphically  have  you  described 
it,  Peterkin.' 

*A  nice  ripe  wine  this,'  said  Peterkin, 


who  this  time  seemed  not  at  all  annoyed 
by  Meyrick's  radeness.  *  Rather  fraity 
for  my  taste,  however.  But,  as  I  was 
saying— Well,  where  was  II  Yes,  yes: 
on  these  occasions  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  certain  Betsy,  who  was  Miss  Scott's 
maid:  she  acted  as  a  sort  of  what  you 
may  call  a  duenna.  For  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  sat  knitting  in  the  room 
while  the  home  lessons  were  going  on, 
was  rheumatic,  and  did  not  care  to  leave 
the  house  if  she  could  help  it  Now  this 
Betsy  was  the  first  to  discover  two  very 
important  fscts  in  the  case;  namely,  that 
Smith  had  come  to  love  Miss  Scott,  and 
that  Miss  Scott  had  come  to  love  Smith : 
she  was  a  clever  girl,  Betsy  was,  and, 
moreover,  she  was  l^trothed  to  the  under- 
gardener,  and  thus  might  have  been 
expected  to  know  what  love  was  Uke.' 

But  here  again  I  shall  continue  in  my 
own  words :  for  Peterkin  at  this  point  be- 
came rather  prolix;  giving  us  full-length 
portraits  of  Betsy,  and  of  Mrs  Thomson, 
the  housekeeper,  and  even  of  the  nnder- 
gardener,  whose  name  was  Thomas;  our 
friend  having  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  all  throe  not  long  afterwards. 

Betsy,  then,  clever  giri,  had  made  an 
important  discovery,  it  would  seem.  She 
said  nothing  about  it,  however.  It  was 
no  business  of  hers ;  and,  besides,  not  to 
say  that,  naturally  enough,  considering 
the  state  of  matters  between  Thomas  and 
herself  she  had  some  sympathy  for  a 
loving  pair,  she  was  much  attached  to  her 
mistress;  while,  as  ta  John  Smith,  she 
had  been  greatly  won  upon  by  his  con- 
duct towards  herself,  for  he  was  kind  to 
her  without  being  £uniliar,  and  in  his 
manner  of  addretting  her  simple,  nay, 
homely,  but  without  afiioctation.  Further, 
Betsy  was  rather  of  a  romantic  turn,  and 
thought  highly  of  *  tme  luve,'  and  of  *  luve 
at  first  sicht,'  and  of  the  bliss,  or,  other- 
wise, of  the  delightful  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, which  the  old  ballads  she  used  to  siitg 
describe  as  attendant,  generally,  if  not 
always,  on  Muve'  between  a  couple  of 
unequal  degree. 

The  next  who  discovered  something  of 
the  troth  seems  to  have  been  Miss  Soott 
herself  and  it  would  appear  that  she 
discovered  only  half  of  it  at  first,  so 
innocently  ignorant  was  she  <tf  her  own 
heart  But  that  disoovery,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  quickly  brought  her  into  changing 
her  bearing  towards  her  tutor.  Under 
various  pretences  she  thenceforth  declined 
the  Saturday  walks :  she  grew  daily  moro 
and  more  distant  to  him :  she  hesitated 
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to  shake  bands  with  him:  and  at  last, 
finding  that,  when  she  did  offer  him  a 
hand,  she  blushed  in  doing  so,  she  re- 
ceired  him  with  only  a  cold  bow,  and 
allowed  him  to  depart — ^veiy  nuserable— 
with  the  same  kind  of  distant  courtesy. 
John  Smith,  too,  at  last  made  his  dis- 
I  oorery,  and  in  this  way  it  was  that  he 
did :  he  is  in  the  sobool,  an  urchin  comes 
up  to  him  and  becins  to  decline  the  verb 
'  to  love.'  Shrilly  he  b^ins,  *  I  love,  thou 
lorest,'  but  there,  the  lesson  being  im- 
perfectly conned,  he  stops;  *thou  lovest,' 
be  repeats,  *thou  bvest,'  he  cries  once 
more.  Smith  starts  from  a  reverie  about 
Miss  Scott,  and  that  moment  it  flashes 
across  his  mind  that  the  unwitting  child 
spoke  truly. 

It  may  be  imagined  bow  discreditably 
to  himself  his  duties  were  performed  for 
the  rest  of  that  day:  even  the  stolid 
Wylie  saw  there  was  something  wrong. 

*  What  ails  ye,  Smith  ?*  or  rather,  *  Fat 
ails  ye.  Smith)'  he  cried  at  last  *Te 
seem  to  me  no  to  ken  a  bee  frae  a  bull's 
futr 

Itwaswith  averyheavy  heart  that  Smith 
took  his  way  to  the  castle  that  afternoon. 

*  I  had  a  hard  struggle  with  my  inclina- 
tions,' said  he  afterwards  to  Peterkin,  in 
telling  him  all  about  it,  which  it  appeared 
he  had  done,  and  very  minutely  too: 
*yet  my  course  was  plain.  Mary,  I 
thought,  was  not  for  me— never  could  be 
for  me.  So,  I  must  go  no  more  to  the 
castle,  I  said  to  myself:  thither,  cost  me 
what  it  may,  alter  this  I  must  go  no 
more.  I  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
never  do  to  break  off  eo  suddenly  as  not 
to  give  that  day's  lesson,  and  dine  with 
them  too;  the  lesson  happily  was  upon 
nothing  worse  than  the  steam-engine,  so 
that  I  had  not  to  fear  th6  risk  of  bcdng 
led  into  dangerous  ground.' 

So  Smith  gave  his  sweet  pupil  what 
was  to  be  their  but  lesson:  he  gave  it 
calmly  and  clearly,  for  he  had  regained 
his  self-command,  and  was  on  his  guard. 
He  dined,  too,  with  her  and  the  general  as 
usual,  and  if  once  or  twice  his  resolution 
wavered,  it  was  each  time  for  a  moment 
only.  The  dessert  was  placed  on  the 
table:  after  a  little,  Miss  Scott  rose; 
Smith  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  she 
passed  out;  slowly  and  reluctantly  he 
ck)sed  it  She  would  be  there  again: 
but  hel  *  I  shall  not  see  her  again  in 
this  world— all  is  over,'  he  said  to  him- 
self: his  head  swam  as  he  again  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  and  the  general's 
Toioe  fdl  vainly  on  his  ear. 


*  Why,  Smith,  my  dear  fellow,  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  you  f  at  last  ex- 
claimed the  old  soldier,  bluntly,  yet  in  the 
cheery  tone  that  was  natural  to  hira.  *  I 
have  twice  told  you  to  fill  your  gbus; 
positively  it  is  now  the  third  time  of  ask- 
mg.  Come,  this  is  Miss  Scott's  birth-day; 
we  shall  drink  her  health.' 

Now  Smith  had  prqiared  something  to 
say  by  way  of  excuse  or  reason  for  dis- 
continuing his  i^tendance  at  the  castle. 
But,  as  the  general  spoke,  he  foigot  it 
all,  and,  after  Sfolling  some  wine,  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  his  glass  to  his  lips, 
*  General,'  he  stammered  out,  *I  must  give 
Miss  Scott  no  more  lessons.' 

*  Hey !  what  1'  exdaimed  the  general 
Then,  as  if  to  himself,  he  added, '  I  see  it 
all !  Poor  feUow !  Poor  boy !'  After 
which,  rising  and  crossing  his  bands  be- 
hind nis  biu;k,  and  mardiing  round  the 
table  to  Smith,  he  said,  neither  sternly 
nor  gently,  but  in  a  tone  between  the 
two,  *  Smith,  do  you  love  my  daughter  1' 

*  I  do,'  said  Smith,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
too  rose  and  looked  the  old  man  steadily, 
but  modestly,  in  the  hct, 

*  Have  you  ever  told  her  so  f  asked  the 
general,  after  a  pause. 

*  No,'  replied  the  lover,  and  then  again 
the  other  remained  silent  for  a  little. 

Atla8t,*Doessheloveyoa?'8aidhe.  *I 
mean,  do  you  think  she  does?' 

*  I  believe  not — at  least  I  do  not  know,' 
was  the  broken  reply  to  this  question. 
*That  is,  I  cannot  telL  I  fear  not:  I 
mean  I  hope  not    But ' 

Here  Smith  suddenly  stopped;  be  bad 
been  about  to  say,  *  But  if  she  does'— a 
faint  glimmer  of  hope  had  led  him  for  an 
instant  totally  to  misinterpret  the  gene- 
ral's inquiry.  *He  will  consent !'  whb- 
pered  that  momentary  hope,  but  it  being 
only  a  momentary  one,  he  diecked  him- 
self at  once. 

*Butr  edioed  the  general.  *Well! 
But  what? 

*  Nothing,'  returned  Smith,  mourn- 
fully; *only  I  think  it  best  that,  as  I 
said,  I  should  give  Miss  Scott  no  morft 
lessons.' 

*I  think  so  too,'  said  Qeneral  Scott, 
and  then  he  took  some  turns  up  and  down 
the  room.  At  last,  stopping  beside  the 
young  man,  and  offering  him  his  band, 
*Mr  Smith,'  said  he,  *you  have  acted 
worthily:  I  always  esteemed  you:  lam 
glad  to  find  that  my  esteem  has  not  been 
misplaced.  It  would  not  do,  however, 
that  you  should  so  suddenly  break  odi 
without  any  reason  being  asagned  to  117 
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daughter.  Therefore,'  the  old  soldier  was 
quick  in  forming  hiB  resolotions,  *  to-mor- 
row I  shall  take  her  to  Edinburgh.  You 
will  not  see  her  again/ 

'  Oh  r  groaned  Smith.  He  had,  after 
all,  though  unconsciously,  looked  forward 
to  meeting  her  at  least  once  more. 

*Te8,  my  dear  boy,'  continued  the 
general;  *  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for 
yon.  Believe  me,  I  not  only  esteem  you, 
Smith,  I  like  you.  Shake  hands  a^Eun, 
and  I  feel  I  am  doing  what  is  best.  I 
shall  have  despatches  to-night;  they  will 
8er?e  asan  excuse  for  my  sudden  journey. 
Tou  shall  hear  from  me  soon.  I  shall 
not  forget  you,  and  I  may  be  able  to  do 
you  some  good.  We  shall  see.  Trust 
me.  Now,  farewell.'  And  the  general 
rang  the  bell  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  still  [pressed  Smith's  rieht. 

*Many,  many  thanks  for  all  your  kind- 
ness. I  have  been  very  happy  here,'  said 
the  young  man,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 
*God  bless  you,  sir;  and  may  he  pour 
his  choicest  blessings  upon  her.'  And  so 
he  tore  himself  away. 

He  passed  through  the  hall,  and  as  he 
did'  so,  the  music  of  Mary's  harp  stole 
along  the  corridor.  He  hesitated:  might 
he  not  see  her  just  once  more  ?    But — 

Stables  stood  at  the  hall-door,  erect 
and  stifl^  ready  to  open  it,  like  an  artil- 
leryman about  to  apply  his  linstodL, 
and — 

*So  it  must  be,'  said  Smith,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  *Qood-by,  Stables.'  And 
he  offered  his  hand  to  the  old  serjeant. 

*  Good- by,  sir!'  exclaimed  Stables, 
starred  for  a  moment  from  his  impassibi- 
lity. But  instantly  recovering  himself — 
*  Certainly,  sir,'  said  he;  *  good-by.'  So 
they  shook  hands,  and  Smith  passed  out 
into  the  dark  night.  The  door  was  shut; 
he  turned  and  looked  in  the  du^tion  of 
it,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  felt  like  Adam 
excluded  from  Paradise.  Sleepless  was 
bis  pillow,  and  tear-bedewed  that  night. 

Next  morning,  he  was  in  the  school  as 
nsual,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  caught 
his  ears.  He  guessed  at  once  whose  car- 
riage it  was,  and  ran  to  the  school-door. 
The  general  bowed  gravely,  and  Mair 
waved  her  hand,  as  they  swiftiy  passed. 
Betsy  and  Stables  were  in  the  rumble:  the 
girl  nodded;  the  old  serjeant  saluted  as 
usual.  *  Mary,'  said  Smith  to  himself; 
'  she  looks  quite  happy;  she  will  soon 
forget  her  old  tutor.'   He  said  it  bitterly. 

*Fat  are  ye  doin'  there,  sir?'  roared 
Mr  Wylie;  'is't  for  that  I  pay  yef  and 
he  rushed  from  his  desk,  and  seized  his 


usher  by  the  collar.  But  Smith  was  in 
no  mood  to  be  trifled  with;  for  probably 
the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  he  got 
into  a  passion,  disengaging  himself  from 
the  sohoolmaster^s  grasp  in  a  way  t^  no 
means  gentle. 

*  Ye  leave  my  hoose  this  roeenit,'  gasped 
the  furious  dominie,  as  his  back  came 
against  the  wall  from  the  propulsion  of 
Smith's  energy;  and  then  he  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  not  unoungled  with 
oaths. 

*  At  once,  ur,'  said  Smith.  And  in  an 
hour  he  had  packed  up  his  books  and 
dothes,  and  carried  them  over  the  way 
to  the  little  inn.  There  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, for  Wylie  was  so  much  detested, 
that  anybody  at  feud  witii  him  was  sure 
of  sympathy  tliroughout  the  parish.  But 
when  the  landlady  pressed  honest  John 
to  eat  and  drink  something,  his  heart 
fell;  recollecting,  as  he  then  did,  that  he 
was  almost  penniless.  What  was  he  now 
to  do  for  his  bread — in  the  meantime  at 
least) 

But  after  an  hour  or  two  of  much  dis- 
tress, he  was  relieved,  and  not  only  re- 
lieved, but  greatly  gladdened.  The  under 
gardener — the  brid^room  expectant  of 
Betsy — made  his  appearance  (^r  being 
turned  away  firom  the  schoolhouse-door 
by  Mrs  Wylie),  with  a  fine  bouquet  in 
one  hand,  and  a  letter  in  the  other. 

And,  *  gude-day,  Maister  Smith,'  says 
he.  *  Miss  Mary  telled  me  I  was  to  cut 
this' — bore  he  proffered  the  bouquet — 
*and  to  gie  it  ye  mysel',  wi'  her  kind 
compliments,  and  she  houps  sune  to  see 
yo  again.' 

*So  she  thought  of  me  after  all !'  said 
Smith  to  himself,  as  he  took  the  flowers, 
with  a  degree  of  emotion  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  concealing. 

*  An'  here's  a  letter  frae  the  general,' 
continued  the  messenger;  *  an'  ye  are  to 
come  up  to  the  castle  as  usual,  for  there's 
things  to  be  minded.  An'  Mrs  Thomson 
says' — Mrs  Thomson,  it  wfll  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  housekeeper — 'she  says, 
says  she,  an  ye  dinna  objeck  to  dine  wi' 
her,  she'll  be  f^  o'  your  company,  an' 
it'll  save  fash.  But  just  as  ye  Ukes,  says 
she.' 

*  Tell  Mrs  Thomson  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  dine  with  her,  Thomas,'  said 
Smith;  and  then  he  ran  off  quickly  to 
the  room  he  had  engaged:  be  went  to 
kiss  and  kiss  again  his  precious  nosegay. 

Then  he  rei^  the  general's  letter.  It 
was  idiort:  Qeneral  Scott  had  forgotten 
the  previous  night  to  pay  Mr  ^mith'f 
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salary  for  the  current  quarter:  he  now 
eDclosed  the  amount.  He  requested  Mr 
Smith  to  perform  some  little  senrices  for 
him;  Mrs  Thomson  would  explain  the 
nature  of  them.  He  begged  him,  in  the 
meantime,  to  go  to  the  castle  as  usual 
Mrs  Thomson  had  full  instructions. 

How  Smith  passed  the  next  month  he 
eould  not  well  recollect  afterwards.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  must  have  gone 
mechanically  through  the  nominal  duties 
asked  of  him,  and  that  he  roamed  dream- 
ing through  the  woods,  and  by  the  waters, 
where  he  had  been  so  happy.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  came  another  letter 
from  the  general.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  some  little  influence  he  possessed  he 
had  exercised  on  Mr  Smithes  behalf ;  that 
the  result  was  the  presentation  of  Mr 
Smith  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Loean, 
in  the  County  of  Selkirk:  that  he  advised 
Mr  Smith  at  once  to  take  the  proper 
steps  for  being  *  inducted:'  that  for  his 
travelling  expenses  he  endosed  ten  pounds, 
which  he  might  repay  when  he  chose:  that 
he  should  ever  retain  his  esteem  for  Mr 
Smith,  but  that  he  thought  it  for  the 
best  that  they  should  not  meet  again. 
These  last  words  were  underlined.  Fi- 
nally, in  a  postscript,  he  said  that  Miss 
Scott  sent  Mr  Smith  her  best  compli- 
ments. 

*  Jolly  old.  boy  that  general,  too!*  ex- 
claimed Meyrick,  when  Peterkin  reached 
thb  point  of  his  story.  *So  honest 
Poodle  is  a  regular  parish  priest  nowi 
I  shall  go  and  see  him  some  day.' 

*Do,*  said  Peterkin.  Then:  'Smith 
was  in  due  time  ordained,'  he  continued, 

*  and  as  his  predecessor  had  been  a  bache- 
lor, he  got  immediate  possession  of  his 
manse.*  His  first  care  was  to  bring  his 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  it. 
Qreat  was  the  joy  of  them  all  when  they 
removed  thither,  and  especially  great  was 
the  joy  of  the  old  lady.  For  her  father, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  had  been  a  mi- 
nister; and  she  thus  had  been  bom  and 
bred  in  a  manse,  had  passed  her  married 
life  in  a  manse,  and  so  had  come  to  feel 
as  if  any  house  but  a  manse  was  not 
really  a  home  to  her. 

*  It  was  shortly  after  this  happy  change 
in  his  circumstances  that  I  met  our  old 
friend  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  He 
dined  with  me  that  day,  and  told  me  all 
his  story.  As  you  may  suppose,  however, 
he  said  nothing  about  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Scott,  though,  of  course,  he  had  to 

*  In  Scotland,  a  parsonage  is  called  a 

*  manse. '—F.  M. 


mention  her.  Kevertheless,  I  saw  at  once 
how  the  land  lay:  limbs  of  the  Uw,  like 
you  and  me,  Poyntz,  are  qukk  at  detect- 
ing the  truth  of  a  case.  However,  all  I 
said  was,  "  The  next  thing,  Smith,  is  to 
give  the  manse  a  mistress."  To  whkfa 
sally  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  real  a&ctioD, 
and  yet  with  something  like  a  sigh, 
'*  There  is  my  dear  mother,  you  know." 

*  He  gave  me  an  invitation  to  visit  him, 
and  some  weeks  after,  I  took  the  play  and 
went  south.  I  had  not  then  passed  ad- 
vocate, and  so  I  could  at  any  time  get 
away  from  town  more  easUy  than  alae ! 
— I  can  do  now.  In  those  days  I  was  in 
a  writer's  office.  I  had  gone  into  it  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  some  practice, 
learning  the  forms  of  process,  and  so 
forth.  But,  as  I  was  neither  an  appren- 
tice nor  a  regular  clerk,  I  could  ahaent 
myself  when  I  liked,  of  course;  my  master 
was  an  old  friend  of  my  father's^  and  it 
was  on  that  account  that  he  had  taksD 
me  in  this  way. 

*  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  Tistt  to 
the  Smith  family,'  continued  Peteridn. 
'They  were  simple  bodies,  all  of  then, 
just  like  "our  John,"  as  they  called  our 
friend.  They  were  evidently  very  prood 
of  him.  I  was  glad  to  find  him  already 
very  popular  in  his  parish:  he  did  not 
read  his  sermons,  though  he  pveoaied 
them  carefcdly;  so  the  peojde  thou^t  be 
preached  extempore;  and  that  goes  a 
great  way  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  let 
me  tell  you.  In  private,  he  was  dieerfiil 
enough;  but  I  clearly  saw  that  he  still 
thought  of  Miss  Scott;  it  might  have 
esca^  others,  but  it  did  not  escape  me. 
It  was  about  three  months  after  this  that 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  her  ac- 
quaintance and  the  old  general's.' 

'So  you  too  became  acquainted  with 
them  V  said  Meyrick,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. 'That  was  odd.  I  hope  yoa 
pleaded  Smith's  cause  with  the  nabob, 
since  you  saw  so  clearly  that — wdl  ? ' 

'  He  was  a  nabob  no  longer,'  returned 
Peterkin.  '  On  the  contrary,  he  bad  kxt 
every  sixpence  he  had.  I  told  you  be 
had  left  by  far  the  greatest  por^n  of  his 
fortune  in  India:  he  had  done  so,  I  sop- 
pose,  for  the  higher  rate  of  interest  he  so 
obtained.  I  need  not  go  into  particulais: 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  utterly 
ruined:  he  still  ci  course  had  his  pay  and 
his  pension,  but  that  was  alL  Well,  one 
morning  Hay  called  me  into  his  roosi: 
Hay  was  my  master,  and  the  senior  part- 
ner of  the  firm:  Hay  and  Glegbom  tbey 
were,  and,  indeed,  still  are;  and  a  capital 
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business  they  hare;  I  got  my  first  fee  from 
them,  and  I  have  b«i  not  a  few  since. 
Well,  Hay  called  me  into  his  room,  and 
'•Mr  Peterkin,"  says  he,  "I  have  some- 
thing for  you  to  do,  and  it's  rather  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  business.   Mr  Cleghorn  is  out 

of  town,  you  know ^  Here  he  stopped, 

bnt  I  knew  what  he  meant;  namely,  that 
Cl^horn  was  not  the  man  for  a  delicate 
job;  and  no  more  he  was,  for  he  is  a  vul- 
gar fellow,  though  a  capital  lawyer.  So 
I  nodded,  and  then  Hay  went  on — **  Do 
yoa  remember  seeing  a  tall,  military-look- 
ing old  gentleman  here  once  or  twice  1 
That  is  General  Scott,  of  Dunroy  Castle: 
he  is  in  the  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice: we  are  his  agents;  you  joay  have 
seen  his  name  in  the  books;  though,  be- 
yond managing  the  purchase  of  his  little 
estate,  we  have  had  scarcely  anything  to 
do  from  him.  But  he  has  been  writing 
U8  this  week,  and  it  appears  he  is  in  a 
bad  way."  And  then  Hay  explained  the 
thing.  Tou  may  guess  how  astonished 
I  was  to  learn  all  that,  and  to  find  that 
the  erect  old  man  with  the  stem  counte- 
nance was  the  father  of  Smith's  flame. 
Bat  such  is  life ! ' 

Here  Peterkin  treated  us  to  some 
moral  reflections  not  worth  recording. 
This  done:  *The  general,'  he  went  on, 

*  wished  Hay  to  come  and  look  into  his 
afiBurs,  and  make  arrrangements  for  the 
sale  <tf  the  castle,  and  the  fumitore,  and 
everything;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
Hay  to  go  in  Cleghom's  absence,  so  I  was 
thought  ol  In  short,  I  went,  and  thaf  s 
how  I  came  to  know  the  old  cnfficer.' 

*How  did  he  bear  his  misfortunes?' 
asked  Vernon,    with   marked  interest 

*  Such  a  man  would  probably  care  little 
about  himsdf;  bat  the  change  for  his 
dauditer * 

*  Just  so,'  interrupted  Peterkin;  *  that 
vras  exactly  the  state  of  the  case.  He 
tried  to  bear  up,  poor  man,  and  struggled 
hard  to  be,  or  at  least  to  seem,  calm; 
bat,  though  he  did  his  beet,  he  was  evi- 
dently broken  down;  chiefly,  however,  on 
Miss  Soott^s  account,  as  you  surmised: 
that  was  plain  to  me.  Well,  he  sank 
gradually  into  a  kind  of  dotage,  spoke  of 
going  back  to  India,  talked  rather  inco- 
herently sometimes.  •  As  for  Miss  Scott, 
I  saw  she  was  an  angel!  The  way  she 
tended  her  father  was  truly  affecting;  she 
was  always  quite  composed;  and,  when 
she  thought  he  could  bear  it,  she  would 
even  become  cheerful  with  him.  I  en- 
joyed her  sodety  very  much,  and  had  I 
not  been  engag^  I  do  not  know  but 


that  I  might  have  forgotten  the  obliga- 
tions of  niendship,  and  perhi^  have 
cut  Smith  out' 

The  complacency  with  whidi  our  little 
friend  said  this  was  amusing  indeed. 

*  Well,'  he  continued,  *  the  old  gentle- 
man suddenly  died.' 

*  Holloa ! '  cried  Meyrick. 

'  Tee,'  said  Peterkin.  *  I  had  been 
looking  into  his  afiiurs  for  some  days,  and 
as  I  went  to  bed  one  night,  I  arranged 
with  him  that  we  should  go  over  the 
estate  next  morning.  In  the  morning, 
before  I  was  up,  Stables  came  and  drew 
my  curtains,  and  said,  "He  is  gone, 
sir  1"— "Why  didn't  he  wait  for  me?" 
said  I,  mistaking  his  meaning,  for  I  was 
not  fully  awake. — ^*'Dead,  sir,"  returned 
the  old  Serjeant;  and  then  he  went  away 
quickly. 

*  I  dressed,  and  then  I  found  that  I  had 
to  break  the  melancholy  news  to  Miss 
Scott  It  was  the  most  painful  thing  I 
ever  have  had  to  do.' 

'  I  daresay— I  daresay.  I  do  not  think 
I  could,  have  done  it,'  said  Meyrick. 

*  It  may  seem  an  unfeeling  remark,'  said 
Vernon,  *but  perhaps  it  was  as  weU. 
Had  he  lived — but  we  interrupt  you.' 

*  She  fainted,'  resumed  Peterkin.  'The 
housekeeper  took  charge  of  her,  and 
showed  more  common  sense  than  I  ex- 
pected. Not  too  much,  however;  she 
kept  bothering  about  me,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  Miss  Scott  was  lefb,  and  talked 
of  some  money  she  had  laid  by  in  the 
general's  serrice,  and  said  she  would  give 
it  all  to  her  dear  young  lady,  and  go  into 
the  poor^s-house  herself.  Such  a  foolt 
I  had  no  little  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
her,  that  Miss  Scott  would  have  sixty 
pounds  a-year,  as  the  daughter  of  an 
Indian  officer— as  long,  at  least,  as  she 
remained  unmarried.  I  hi^p^ed  to 
know  that 

*I  did  not  see  Miss  Scott  again  till  after 
the  funeral,'  our  friend  went  on,  'and 
then  only  for  a  moment,  as  I  handed  her 
and  the  housekeeper  into  the  carriage,  to 
meet  the  Edinbu^h  mail  at  the  nearest 
stage.  I  had  written  for  instructions  to 
Hay;  and  that  worthy  man— he  is  really 
a  very  worthy  man — at  once  wrote  back 
to  say,  that  in  the  meantime  Miss  Scott 
had  better  come  to  his  house,  where  Mrs 
Hay  and  his  daughters  would  pay  her 
every  attention.  So  she  went  away  from 
the  castle,  with  a  cage  of  birds  in  her 
hand:  her  little  dog  ran  up  the  carriago- 
steps  after  her;  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  all  the  servants  before  she  left  the 
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boose.  Stables  got  ap  befaiod,  Mrs 
Thomson  was  inside;  neither  of  them 
would  part  from  their  joung  mistress 
vet,  and  as  the  serjeant  as  well  as  the 
housekeeper  were  really  independent, 
they  were  both  entitled  to  do  as  they 
liked.  The  under-gardener,  just  before 
they  droTe  ofl^  handed  Stables  a  basket; 
it  contained  cuttings  of  plants,  he  said. 
And  then  be  fell  to  consoling  Miss  Scott's 
maid,  Betsy  you  know,  his  betrothed,  who 
was  in  something  like  hysterics.  As  for 
me,  I  was  glad  to  get  back  into  the  house, 
and  to  find  myself  ak>ne,  for  I  felt  I  was 
setting  fooUsh.  But,  as  I  had  plenty  to 
do,  I  soon  got  better:  the  furniture,  plate, 
pictures,  books,  and  everything,  were  to 
be  sold  by  auction ;  and  the  mere  checking 
of  the  inventories  was  a  work  of  itselL 
By  the  way,  I  had  written  to  Smith, 
telling  him  all  that  had  happened,  and 
by  return  of  post  I  received  ai^  answer, 
with  a  list  of  things  he  desired  me  to  buy 
for  him.  Sudi  a  list!  If  I  had  obeyed 
bis  instructions,  his  stipend  for  a  .year 
would  not  have  paid  the  price.  T|^erew» 
Miss  Scott*s  piano,  for  instance,  a  capital 
instrument;  it  went  for  sixty-six  guineas. 
I  bought  her  harp,  though:  he  had  parti- 
cularly insisted  upon  it,  and  the  thiog 
was  not  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
people  at  the  sale.  And  I  also  bought 
lor  him  the  backgammon4x>x,  and  the 
chess-table,  and  a  number  of  nick-nacks: 
some  embroidery  of  Miss  Scott's  own 
working  I  got  for  an  old  song.  I  should 
tell  you  that  in  his  letters*— the  first  was 
followed  by  others — Smith  assigned  no 
reason  for  his  extravagance;  perhaps  he 
thought  I  would  guess  the  real  reason.' 

*  Perhaps  he  never  thought  about  it  at 
all/  said  Meyrick. 

*  Perhaps !'  returned  Peterkin,  with  the 
supercilious  look  of  knowing  better,  whidi 
he  had  more  than  once  assumed  during 
the  evening.  *  We  shall  not  dispute  the 
point  By  the  by,  the  Wylies,  man  and 
wife,  came  to  the  sale:  ke  gave  hb  school 
a  holiday  for  the  purpose.  She  bought  a 
tub,  and  I  heaitl  afterwards  that  she 
made  him  carry  it  home  on  his  head, 
while  she  pretended  to  share  his  burdens 
by  carrying  his  hat.  I  should  tell  you 
that,  just  before  the  auction  began,  he  got 
it  over  the  fingers  from  the  auctioneer, 
literally  did.  To  look  knowing  and 
learned,  be  was  thumbing  some  books 
with  his  dirty  paws:  I  saw  the  marks  he 
left,  and  spoke  to  the  auctioneer;  and  then 
that  functionary  pulled  his  hammer  out  of 
his  coat-pocket,  and  without  saying  a 


word,  came  up  quietly  to  the  fellow,  and 
took    him  the  smartest  rap  over   the 

knuckles  you  ever  saw,  and * 

But  here  Peterkin  was  interrupted  bj 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  leoice  of 
the  boy  Tom :  *  Mr  Jones !'  cried  the  voice, 
shrilly,  and  our  old  companbn  Ridisrd 
Sac^ville  Jones  entered.  It  may  be  re- 
membered in  what  teruM  this  poor  feUow 
had  been  spoken  of  by  Trench  at  my  house: 
on  the  present  occasion  Meyrick  cast  a 
rapid,  and  I  believe  involuntary  glance, 
first  at  the  wine  on  the  table,  and  tbes 
so  as  to  catch  my  eye.  But  he  welcomed 
Jones  cordially,  and  so  also  did  otb^  two 
of  us,  but  not  Mr  Benjamin  Pet^ kin.  For 
— *  Ha,  Jones,  is  that  you  1    Sorry  to  see 

Sou  looking  so  ill;'  and  he  ofiered  him  no 
and. 

*  Peterkin,  I  think  T  returned  Jones, 
with  a  kind  of  feverish  sharpness;  *aiid 
exactly  as  I  might  have  expected,  for  yoa 
have  been  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar,  I 
know.  ITot  any  wine,  thank  yon,  Mey- 
rick; if  I  take  one  gla«,  I  shall  take  two, 
and  then  wish  for  twenty.  Coffee  ?  with 
pleasure  in  a  little.' 

*  I  must  go,'  said  Peterkin,  rising:  'I 
have  still  a  paper  or  two  to  look  over  to- 
night Business  must  be  attended  to^' 
He  was  evidently  annoyed  at  having  hid 
his  story  interrupted:  probably  also  the 
way  in  which  his  unpleasant,  becune 
rather  arrogant,  tone  had  beenreoeivedbj 
Jones,  had  moved  him  to  sulk  somewhat 
Tet,  now  once  more  he  relented,  and  ai  be 
slowly  drew  on  one  of  his  gloves,  *  I  may 
as  well  finish  about  Smith,'  sai.d  he:  *he 
is  married  to  Miss  Scott,  that  was:  they 
have  a  small  fiEuuily,  and  seemed  quite 
happy  when  I  saw  them  last' 

*  That's  right,'  said  Meyrick.  'Bat 
pcay  stay  a  little:  cofiee  will  be  here  pre- 
sently.* 

*  Ko,  I  thank  you,'  returned  the  other. 
*  m  just  take  a  whitewash,  and  be  ofi;  if 
you  please.'  And  he  filled  himself  a  g^ 
of  sherry. 

*  What  becameof  the  Serjeant, Stablest' 
asked  Vernon. 

*  He  became  **  the  minister's  man,"  fsid 
Peterkin,  and  cwried  the  books  ap  to  the 
pulpit,  and  worked  in  the  garden,  and  so 
on, and,  indeed,  he  is  all  that  yet:  heslso 
married  the  old  housekeeper,  and  tb^ 
have  a  nice  cottage  of  their  own.  Good- 
night' 

So  saying,  our  Scottish  advocate  left  la. 

*Kow,  Jones,'  said  Meyrick;  'tdl  os 
about  yourself;  and  what  you  have  bees 
doing  of  late.' 


%0 

3  f  onge  fiHamt  tomtnge  of  9ffe» 


iFpm  one. 
itut  to  agfie  asf  toe  afke  J  tfme,* 

tit  of  life  |at^  a  merrfe  ctj?me  cUci/o/u/t. 

itr?ngeisoutottt|feate0uppetott)reetime)Sfeuennej 

fl?e  on  an  fatte  a«  a  fajjrte  boate,  /^art  ^ 

r  Ijofte  f0  a0  ftoeete  asf  a  toUUe  6(rtie'0  note,  cheetfuU  found* 

fummet  eue  (trained  ttiat  Hotontoartie  flote  as  it  uiUth  y 

m  atiffell  tiarpe0  f  n  f^eauenn.  morHing  houra. 


Striitth 
twentitandau. 


iFptte  ttoo. 
\  firtt  wftUe  taje  of  \  riOng  funne 
lotfce  of  pout  life  Sntcke  ttoentp  one, 
annoerinff  roace  of  \  mimu  irunne 
IB  \  Voelcome  ne\)»0  aiioute^ 
tnlie  tolUe  ;  tnellotgoe  morne, 
m  of  untmme  anb  blaSe  of  tiocne, 
1  bo;  toa0  neOUe,  but  a  manne  toa0  bomne, 
\  tlillen  repl^He  y»it^  a  ^tmttty 
at^ere  dEte&inne  bareH  W  \iVtit  'y 

)  p  mitteu  t|>at  toere  rounbe  it  fpreWie),  ttngratuiatimt 

I  are 

itf)  ^a\Diieitone  cragge^  ant ;  ^{g^fi  (LQlelflSt  9eafce0     ^/^i^^//. 
ne  t|ia(r  |iart;f0  tfioug^  blue  t|afr  c^ee&edx 
rll^  ^  Hottff  life  to  our  nobell  frfente^ 
t  and  fiappCneSe  to  ;  ente^ 


f/^^flr/  claimeth  y  priuUege  of  y  anciinU  modi  of  J^illynge. 
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m/heth     a^a?  ^{0  rp{rit0  be  M^tt^  ant  W  btotoe  be  ffape, 
'^^/J/^^^        all  ?  cIoudpC0  come  ouet  tjljj  toaje, 
to  mothereand  &mfte0  tD  ?  ttiotliere  aiU  c5eete0  for  \  fonne, 
''       and  peace  to  p  ^oufe  of  Hoppfnfftonnei' 

Encmrageth  if?tte  t^tee. 

Z^i^f^^Hm  on,  rpnffe  on,  pe  ifllaije  belljJ, 
>tf/V/V.      3B(nlie  uu  (n  fome  of  poure  ftoeetett  Cpelletf; 
.^  ^      Se  are  but  tbree,  pe're  a  lanuUng  fette, 

jangling  fette.  ^        ^  ^  . 

But  tbere'0  Cometbpnffe  of  muCcfee  in  pou  pet j 
net  t^e  cornett  poure  bi0  louHeS  ffrafne, 
^tll  i  ec^oinff  toooneis  Cente  it  bactie  affatne; 
Itet  p  bfgge  Drumme  tumble  ^(0  bafeS  note^ 
'y         Sirib  Cpeaiie  uppe,  pou  toft)  t)e  tbundere  t^roate, 
cannonn  bade  ^^  ^oatCe  Jeatbe  tattell  anu  (ronne  (|)o\ore, 

tofpeake  uppe. 

But  fuefi  tone0  a0  become  a  feSfue  boure! 

jfptte  foure. 
y         ^leaCante  to  be  a  ffape  ponge  fqufer, 
ideU  life  ofy  afli^Q  can  torttc  W  name  upon  balf  p  fl[)fre; 
countrie  squier  ^atf)pn0e  to  Ho  but  ffo  ouct  W  lanlie0, 
/^rjf  »wj//  ^ojiifnje  to  tenant0,  auD  flljaklnue  tjelr  fjanieu, 
P^^^^'      ^atte  p  cbllHren,  pocket  p  rent, 

janD  toondere  bo\o  it  can  all  be  Cpente^ 
Hegoeth    i^ot^puffc  to  no  but  loaDc  auH  prime, 
Shootynge.    ^^  ft^nffe  p  pbeafante0  Uotone  ttoo  at  a  time^ 
He  goeth    S)v  ffalloppc  after  p  pelpfnge  pactie, 
Huntynge.    ^^^^  ^jj  J  ^^^^^  countpe  at  bf0  bacfecj 

^opplnge  (tfffe  fence0  and  lis^t  partie  pale0, 
//>       Ilauff^pnffe  at  liptcbe0  ant  toubell  rapleis, 
^""Ki^''*^^'^  broken  couere-atoafe  toe  ffoe- 

l^arkfortoarDe!  poboicfieu!  fpn^e  tallp^bol 
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JFptte  fiue. 
im  to  Doe,  \titt  i  oln  manne  Ta^e? 
flit  bttomtt^  iaprejj  fo  grafe; 
tj  tlitn,  a  tl)|fnge  to  be  laug^eH  atoato? 
^jimejK  tfiat  toece  muacfce  \)»t)iU  mornfnffe  ffyfuim 
t  a  (annere  (tcaine  a0  ^  bafe  toear^  onne* 
tt  luS  notD  b?  ^  greene  grabe  ;arbe, 
S  olbe  rejrton  tootrkfnge  barbe, 
igt  aiiDafe  toitb  mattocfce  anb  fpa^be^ 
riifrappeareb  fit  i  ^oU  be  bab  mabe* 
t|i;nfe  be  mutteteb^  or  funff,  or  faib, 
fouttbpfiS  tame  up  Ifke  a  bo(te  from  j  bebbe— 
lep  ricb  or  poore,  be  tbe^  ;onge  or  olbe^ 
^tH  Iocfce0  of  Oluere,  or  lotke0  of  ffolbe, 
111  loofce  to  me  to  finU  tbem  a  bebbe, 
ratoe  tbe  ttape  curtains  rounbe  tbafr  bebbe^ 
latte  toanbereb  outte  tobfle  i  baie  toa^brigbte, 
i?'re  fure  to  tome  ^amt  to  Oeepe  at  niis^tw 

iFjtte  nxe* 
I  not  p  Cong  of  ?  0loom(e  feer, 
tiouffbt  3  tooulb  tDbffper  ft  fn  j»our  eare, 
5e  toell,  or  fpnge  fll,  one  tbfng  f0  tleare, 
i»  notbpnge  fbell,  from  ^onbere  funne, 
( aliDaie0  bofng  b)bat'0  neuer  bone, 
ttell  pebble,  tobfcb  biorfce  batb  founbe, 
roller  anb  tbafeis  tfU  ft'0  fmootbe  anb  rounbe  ^ 
re  talent0  ttoo,  or  be  tbep  ten, 
tare  tbat  tbep're  gatberfng  uCurpe  tben: 
openfnffe  boore  fn  ;  baffie  ftoarbe 
itrance  fnto  i  fofe  of  tb?  Horbe* 


pottfeareth  he 

hathjpoken 

bajiilie. 


clecie  of  life 

changeth  bis 

note. 


village  fexton  at 

his  melancholie 

crafie. 


He 

troUeth  a 
Hfmalle  dittye. 


Rejie£fims 
thereupon. 


morale  parte 
of  it. 


VL 
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Briff^t  glance0  beame^  rtoeete  iio(ce0  ealle^ 
temptations  that    sifi  ontoatDe  tJrottffS  Utt  toe  ftrape, 
afaiieyouthe.  ^^^^  ^ximtH  beckoiine-ati  \ft6eretoitial 

&^aU  a  ;ong;e  manne  cleanfe  |i0  toape  ?- 

////V/V/V.     janH  gfufng  to  (Bot  p  tia(e0  of  pout|e! 


Loppingtonne^ 
jf  /A/V^  ^/V  of  Dectmher^  ^857, 


?  iDlHelte  3|nf>aliitdnj 


[This  quaint  congratulatory  poem  is  the  produdion  of  an 
old  contributor  to  thefe  pages,  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Greatrex, 
who  wrote  it  to  commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of  the  young 
Squire  of  his  parifh.  As  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  but  a  local 
circulation,  the  author's  permiffion  has  been  obtained  to  re- 
print the  piece  for  the  amufement  and  edification  of  Titan's 
readers.] 


THE   APPRENTIOBSHIP   SYSTEM. 

THB  APPBBSTIOBBHIP  0T8TBIC,  IH  BEFIBBNOB  TO  THB  FBEBDOM  OF  IiABOUB.* 
BT  JAMBS  BOBSBT  RAPIB&. 


In  many  public  works  it  is  the  custom, 
before  young  men  can  be  employed,  that 
an  apprenticeship  must  be  served;  in 
others  an  agreement  is  made  for  fire  or 
more  years,  that  the  employed  shall  re- 
ceive, in  exchange  for  senrioes  to  be  per- 
formed, wages  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per 
week  for  the  first  year,  so  much  per  week 
for  the  second  year,  so  much  for  the  third, 
&a,  to  the  end  of  the  agreement,  the 
amount  being  greater  each  year.  And 
where  an  employer  has  some  hundreds, 
or,  it  may  be,  thousands  of  workers,  the 
rate  each  year  is  generally  the  same  for 
all  who  have  commenced  at  the  same 
time.  The  object  which  I  believe  the 
employer  of  the  present  day  has  in  adopt- 
ing the  Apprenticeship  System,  or  the 
system  of  long  engagements,  at  low  rates 
of  wages,  is,  that  he  may  legally  have  the 

*  Read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Sdenoe 
and  Statistics,  of  the  BritLsh  Assodation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe,  at  DaUin,  on 
Tuesday,  lat  September,  1S57. 


power  of  preventing  those  who  have  been 
a  year  or  two  at  the  business  from  mnnii^ 
away  and  selling  their  services  st  a  higher 
rate  to  another  employer,  who  has  not 
had  the  trouble  and  expense  of  their  in- 
experienced years;  and  secondly,  the  ein- 
ployer  expects  that  by  this  means  he  gels 
cheaper  labour,  and  the  puUic  expect 
that  they  get  better  work. 

It  is  my  object  now,  in  bringing  thii 
subject  before  you,  to  show,  or  to  try  to 
show— first,  that  this  Apprentioeship  %f^ 
tem— this  system  of  paying  all  alike  wbo 
have  entered  at  the  same  time — is  in  most 
cases  unnecessary;  seo^ndly,  that  it  is  voy 
doubtful  if  the  second  of  the  emidoy^s  ob- 
jects for  adopting  it  be  fulfilled— namelf, 
the  cheapness;  thirdly,  l^iat  it  is  bsd  ftr 
the  employed;  fourthliy,  hurtfiiltosocietf 
at  large;  and,  fifthly,  that  the  objects 
aimed  at  would  all  be  obtained  by  asp- 
tern  the  veryreverse  of  apprenticeshipsAsd 
long  engagements— namely,  by  having  bo 
apprenticeships  and  no  engagements  wbat- 


Tke  ApprerUieethiip  8 y item. 
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ever:  the  employer  paying  his  workers 
jusl  what  their  services  are  worth  at  the 
time. 

If  he  did  so,  he  (the  employer)  coold 
nerer  lose  by  any  of  them  leaving;  bat 
the  person  who  employed  this  runaway 
wd^er  would  be  the  loser,  if  he  gave  more 
wages  kxt  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  work.  If  the  apprentice  or  engaged 
hand  wa«  reoaving  the  fiill  value  of  his 
services,  the  chances  are  he  would  not  re- 
ceive more  than  that  from  any  one  else, 
thereflbre  he  would  have  no  inducement 
to  run  away;  therefore,  on  that  account, 
the  Apprratioeship  System  is  unneces- 
sary. If  the  employed  spoiled  his  work, 
he  must,  according  to  this  system,  pay 
the  employer.  If  he  or  his  parents  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  spoiled  work,  as  is 
often  the  case,  and  must  besides  have 
money  to  supply  his  daily  wants,  then 
the  Apprenticeship  System  is  brought 
into  acti(»L  He  makes  an  agreement 
with  his  employer  to  be  paid  at  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  for  a  number  oi  years,  in 
order  to  repay  his  employe  for  those  first 
years,  when  he  both  spoiled  work  and  re- 
ceived money.  This  period,  however,  is 
prolonged  by  the  empbyer,  beyond  all 
reason,  to  five,  and  in  some  cases  to  seven 
years.  The  agreement,  if  any,  ought  to 
be  in  force  no  longer  than  the  period 
when  the  increased  value  of  the  services 
of  the  employed  have  repaid  the  employer 
for  the  work  spoiled,  for  the  extra 
wages  received  at  its  commencement, 
and,  it  may  be,  for  his  share  of  the  wages 
of  a  foreman,  whose  sole  duty  it  may  be 
to  superintend  and  direct  a  number  of 
workerSi 

I  believe,  however,  that  no  engagem^t 
whatever  is  nwwusiij.  A  worker  who 
has  to  pay  once  for  what  he  sp(»ls  will 
never  spoU  a  second  piece  of  work;  he 
will  either  leave  a  business  that  he  finds 
he  is  not  fitted  for,  and  that  he  has  to 
pay  so  dearly  for  learning,  or  he  will  take 
care  and  think  of  what  he  is  about,  and 
thereby  become  a  first-rate  worker.  The 
effect  upon  the  weaker  of  long  engage- 
ments at  constant  annual  wages,  the 
same  for  all  of  the  same  year,  without  re- 
gard to  their  individual  ability,  is,  that 
in  general  those  who  have  the  ability  do 
not  perform  more  work  than  their  neigh- 
bours who  have  not  the  ability.  They 
could  do  more  work — ^they  could  be  more 
profitable  to  their  employer,  but  they 
won't — they  derive  no  immechate  benefit 
from  working  harder,  therefore  they  don't 


They  become  lazy,  indiffarent,  and,  no 
doubt,  often  acquire  injurious  habits  at 
this  period  of  their  lives,  which  may  be- 
come permanent,  and  which  are  always 
difficult  to  reform.  The  syston  is,  there- 
fore, bad  for  the  employed. 

The  efEect  of  the  system  upon  the  em- 
pbyor  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
worker  not  doing  so  much  as  he  might, 
could,  and  would  do,  were  he  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
work  executed,  more  hands  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  more  money  expended  in  pro- 
viding them  with  tools  and  accommoda- 
tion; and,  therefore,  I  think  it  very  impro- 
bable.that  work  executed  by  api^entices, 
or  by  those  under  long  engagements,  at 
low  wages,  is  cheaper  than  that  performed 
by  fewer  wiUing  hands,  who  are  always 
receiving  wages  in  proporti<m  to  their 
work. 

An  opinion  prevails,  or  did  prevail,  that 
work  executed  by  those  not  regularly 
trained  to  a  business  could  not  be  so  weU 
done  as  when  performed  by  the  journey- 
man who  has  served  his  time— -a  le^ 
hand,  as  they  call  themselves;  but,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  this  idea  is  totally 
follacious,  and  the  experience  of  many  c^ 
the  large  employers  of  labour  leads  to  the 
same  result  Mr  Whitworth,  of  Man- 
chester, whose  beautifully-finished  tools 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  principal  en- 
gineering establishments  of  the  kingdom, 
informed  me  that  that  work  was  per- 
formed by  men  who  at  one  time  w^e 
common  labourers,  and  whose  intdligence 
recommended  them  to  his  notice.  There 
are  many  of  the  members  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Section  who  could,  if  tbev  liked,  tell 
vou  the  quality  of  the  kbour  they  employ; 
but  what  I  know  most  about  is,  that  the 
engines  on  board  of  all  the  vessels  built 
by  my  filths  since  the  year  1852,  a  year 
memorable  for  a  strike  of  the  legal  hands 
then  employed  in  the  engineering  esta- 
blishments of  Qlaagow,  have  been  made 
by  men  who  were  originally  house-car- 
penters or  joiners — ^that  many  of  the  best 
workers  in  his  ship-yard  were  hand-loom 
weavtt^  and  that  half-starved  nailmakers 
from  St  Kinians,  near  Stirling,  made  pas- 
sable riveters  in  about  a  month. 

In  foot,  it  is  evident  that  apprentice- 
ships or  long  engagements  are  quite  un- 
necessary; that  a  business  is  learned  much 
more  quickly  without  such;  that  it  was 
never  intended  that  there  should  be  castes 
in  the  business  of  England,asin  the  trades 
of  India. 
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The  ApprmiiceMp  System, 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  now  that  the 
system  of  apprenticediips,  of  long  engage- 
ments, is  hortfdl  to  society  at  la^;e^>that 
it  is  a  system  of  protection,  wh^  with 
the  enlightened  news  of  this  ace  of  free- 
dom, ought  not  to  be  tolerated;  that  its 
end  is  a  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the 
idle  and  indolent  over  the  industrioos, 
which  at  this  moment  is  growing  into 
one  British  Trades^  Union.  IhaveMready 
proved,  to  my  own  satisfiiction  at  least, 
and  I  hope  to  yonrs  also,  that  apprentice- 
ships, or  long  en^;agements,  are  an  un- 
neoenaiy  precaotion^-annecesBary  fore- 
thooght  for  the  employer;  that  in  all 
cases  he  gets  woric  at  least  as  well,  .and 
as  quickly  done,  without  the  system  as 
with  it;  he  may  therefore  c^ve  up  the 
system. 

Many  have  dven  it  up;  I  have  lately 
done  so;  and  the  Americans  seem  to  have 
entirely  repudiated  it  That  the  M»pren- 
tice  himself  is  not  benefited  by  the  sys- 
tem has  been,  I  think,  equally  proved. 
He  leuns  bis  business  much  quidcer  with- 
out serving  an  apprenticeship.  He  does 
his  work  at  least  as  well  as  an  apprentice. 
I  say  he  generally  does  it  better,  and 
many  others  say  the  same.  He  becomes 
a  man  sooner.  He  feels,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  it  is  most  important  that  he  shoukl 
feel,  that  it  is  his  own  industry  alone 
whidi  advances  him;  he  is  not  kept  from 
working  with  all  his  heart,  from  working 
yigorously,  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  not 
getting  value  for  his  services. 

Now,  as  neither  the  employer,  nor  the 
apprentice,  nor  the  public  are  benefited 
by  the  system,  why  is  the  system  con- 
tinned  ?  First,  I  beliere  employers  gene- 
rally have  not  thought  mudi  about  i^— 
it  is  a  custom  which  their  &thers  left 
them — a  remnant  of  feudalism.  Secondly, 
the  public  are  indifferent,  and  have  not 
yet  seen  their  interest  in  the  matter. 
Thirdly,  young  hands  find  that  they  can- 
not get  employed  unless  they  engage  to 
serve  a  regular  time  at  a  business.  It  is 
not  the  employer,  however,  who  prevents 
them  from  working,  but  the  employer's 
workmen — ^those  who  have  served  their 
time  at  the  business.    These  found,  no 


doubt,  after  their  time  was  served^  that 
thev  had  bought  their  business;  that  they 
had  bought,  and  veiy  deariy  too,  that 
whidi  did  not  require  to  be  bought  at  aO. 
They  had  paid  by  their  apprenticeabip, 
or  long  engagement  at  lower  wages  than 
their  services  were  worth,  for  a  monopoly 
of  the  business.  They  therefore  tiy,  and 
naturally  so,  to  keep  that  monopoly;  and 
in  many  establishments  thej  do  keep  it, 
and  prevent  the  public  from  getting  iu 
work  done  by  any  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  it.  The  public  interest  in  the 
matter  is  therefore  clear.  The^  have  paid 
for  the  idleness  of  the  apprentice  to  bpgin 
with,  and  they  ase  now  payins  for  a  mono- 
poly of  labour  by  the  so-called  legal  hand, 
much  higher  than  its  natural  value;  for 
the  legal  hand  takes  care  to  get  the  num- 
ber of  the  apprentices  employed  limited 
to  a  certain  fitM^tion  of  the  l^al  bands. 
If  the  employer  should  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  a  few  more  apprentices,  there  is 
a  consultation,  frequently  ending  in  a 
strike.  The  legal  workmen  want  what 
the  employer  does  not  wish  to  give;  they 
refuse  to  work,  there  is  again  a  str&e;  a 
resular  union  of  workmen  is  formed,  who 
wm  not  work  themselves,  nor  suffer  othen, 
who  are  both  able  and  anxious,  to  work. 
I  need  not  describe  strikes  further;  they 
are  admitted  to  be  hurtAil  to  society, 
and  tyrannical  and  deqx>tic  towards  thcar 
fellow-workmen.  His  Grsoe  Archbishop 
Whately,  the  President  of  this  Sectkm, 
has  put  into  mv  bands  a  little  work  of 
his,  entitled  *Basy  Lessons  on  Money 
Matters,'  which  sets  forth,  in  a  simple 
and  lucid  manner,  the  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  strikes. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  proved  what  I  m- 
tended  at  the  commencement,  and  I  have 
shown  also  that  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ships leads  in  the  end  to  strikes,  tradei^ 
unions,  disorder,  separation  of  the  master 
from  the  workmen,  and  to  a  state  d 
things  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches  ought  to  exist  between  the  par- 
ties. If  it  does  all  this,  then  surely  the 
simplest  of  all  remedies  is  to  give  it  upi 
Let  the  natural  laws  have  their  cootk, 
and  let  Labour  be  Faas. 
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OUR  MINERAL  PRODUCR 

[The  following  is  th«  chief  portion  of  the  brief  but  yeir  soggeetiYe  abstract  given  as  an  in- 
trodaction  to  the  *  Mineral  Stotistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1866.'  The  ralue  of  these 
ably-pre^red  retnms  becomes  erery  7ear  more  apparent.  The  volume  is  only  a  thin 
8vo,  but  it  presents,  in  a  compact,  laoid  form,  a  summary  of  a  vast  mass  of  heten^Keneons 
information,  obtan^d  with  no  litUe  troable,  and  mhed  and  classified  with  much  care. 
Dealing  as  it  does  with  agreat  interest  only  second  to  that  of  food,  the  importance  of  the 
imblieadon  ranks  next  to  that  of  Agricoltnral  Stotistics.  The  *  Director*  of  '  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey'  deserves  credit  for  the  steady  prosecution  of  this  inquirv,  and  *  The  Keeper 
of  the  Mining  Records'  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  stvle  in  wuch 
the  results  are  given  to  the  public.  In  a  prefiitory  note.  Sir  Roderick  MurchiMm  draws 
attention  to  the  important  fiMSt,  that  the  produce  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  now 
reached  the  enormous  annual  amount  of  66|  millions  of  tons]: — 


Ten  years  since,  the  publication  of  mine- 
ral statistics  of  a  reliable  character  was 
commenced,  by  issuing  from  the  Mining 
Kecord  Office  returns  of  the  produce  of 
the  lead  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
With  each  year,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  inquiry;  and  it  is 
with  much  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself 
enabled,  in  the  mineral  statistics  for 
1856,  to  embrace  every  important  branch 
of  our  mineral  industries. 

Although  the  detailed  statements  of 
the  mining  and  metallurgical  productions 
constitute  the  real  commercial  value  of 
these  publications,  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  concise  general  Tiew  of  the  present 
condition,  and  of  the  progress,  of  those 


great  sources  of  our  national  wealth,  can- 
not but  prove  interesting  and  useful. 

The  inquiry  has  now  reached  a  stage  of 
completeness  which  enables  this  to  be 
done  with  a  degree  of  correctness  not 
hitherto  attainable,  and  the  relative 
values  of  our  mineral  productions  in 
1866  and  the  two  preceding  years  can 
now  be  satis&ctorily  estimated. 

Tnr— In  1854  the  Mines  of) 

Devon  and  Cornwall  V 8,747  Tons, 
pniduoed  ot  Tin  Ore) 

In  1856  8,W7    „ 

In  1856         .        .  9,850    „ 

Thus  we  find  an  increased  production  of 
603  tons  of  Tin  Ore  in  1856  oyer  that  of 
1854. 


In  1854,  at  the  average  \  ifjtiS  the  Ore    )  jffn^  ^^ 

prioeperTon<rf        }  *^i  produced  |  *»9,808 

In  1855       do.       do.         68  do.            608,896 

In  1856       do.       do.        71  do.            668,850 


The  mean  a?erage  prices  of  metallic 
tin  have  within  the  same  periods  varied 
as  follows  :— 

In  1854  .       .     £115  10    0 

lnl855  •       .        120    0    0 

In  1856  .       .       134  18    0 

From  the  high  price  of  this  metal  there 
has  naturally  been  considerable  activity 
in  the  tin-mining  districts:  many  mines 
which  are,  under  those  drcumstanoes, 
now  w<»rk6d  at  a  profit,  would  be  unable 
to  meet  their  heavy  expenses,  should  any 
considerable  reduction  take  place;  but  the 
demand  for  this  useful  metal  is  at  present 
too  great  to  render  this  probable. 

Our  importations  of  tin  have  also 
greatly  increased. 

In  1854,  of  Tin  in  Blocks,) 

Ingot^     ke,,    we     im- >  2,251  Tons. 

ported  .       ) 

In  1855  do.        da       1,612     „ 

In  1856  do.        do.       8,464     „ 

andofBegnlns    749     „ 


Ooppim.— The  quantities  of  metallic 
copper  produced  firom  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  three  years 
were  as  follows: — 


1854. 

Tons. 

11,979 

1,245 

6,498 

19.717 

1855. 

Tons. 

12.678 

1,276 

7,440 
21,294 

1856. 

Cornwall  &  Devonshire 
Sold  at  Swansea 
Purchased  by  Private 
Contract 

Total     . 

Tons. 
18,688 

1,245 

9,479 
24,257 

The  fine  copper  in  1856  being  the 
produce  of  278,79S  tons  of  copper  ore 
obtained  firom  the  mines  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  money  Talue  of  the  ore 
bemg  i£l,744,516. 

This  exhibits,  in  1856,  an  increase  in 
oor  production  of  fine  copper  of  2963 
tons  orer  that  produced  in  1855,  and  of 
4540  tons  more  than  the  quantity  yielded 
in  1854. 
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In  the  same  periods,  the  propoiiion  of  Taluable,  and  hence  they  have  been  eongli 

copper  produced  at  Swansea  from  the  for  and  sold  in  larger  quantities  tha 

Foreign  and  Colonial  ores,  sold  at  the  formerly — 9003  tons  being  sold  in  186( 

public  ticketings  at  that  port  have  been  the  money  Talae  of  which  was  £27,4U 

respectively, —  The  importatioDS  of  zinc  have  decked 

1854       ..       .     8,455  Tons.  Of  spelter,  we  received,  in  1863, 23,411 

J555       •       •       •     f»JW    "  *on»;  "»   1®H  l».fi83  tons;  in  186fi 

1866        •        •        •      *>887    „  17  845  ^^g.  ^^  ^  ig^  13^13  to„j 

The  money  valaeof  the  copper  produced  Dorfng  last  year  we  exported  3,153  tow 

at  onr  British  smelting  worjw,  bei^,  m  of  British  sine,  whUe  in  1856  we  oolj 

ifj*      •       •       •      ^?fS'^  sent  out  of  the  country  2616  tons. 
{^                            2,846,'^  I  am  enabled  to  refer  with  satisfu^ 

The  mean  average  market  price  of  the  *o  ^^^  present  retoms  of  iron  pyrites, 

several  varieties  of  metallic  copper  being,  ««enic,  Ac,  which  are  far  more  end 

in  1866,  £140 :  6e.,  and  in  1866,  £126.  ^J^J  ^^^^  **»^«  hitherto  been  pob- 

Lbad  and  Silvbb. — ^More  than  four  lished- 
hundred  lead  mines  sold  lead  ore  daring  Ibok.— The  enormoos  increase  whkA 
the  year.  The  produce  of  the  mines  of  has  taken  place  in  our  iron  manu&ctare 
the  United  Kingdom,  m  1866  and  the  ^  ^  wen  upon  r^erence  to  t^  de- 
two  preceding  years,  was  as  follows:—  ^^^  statements.  The  retnnis  of  not 
^     1854,  MetaUio  Lead,  64,005  Tcms.  ore  are  &r  more  complete  than  tiM» 

1855,  do.  73,091    „  which  have  been  given  in  any  foriDer 

1856,  do.           73,129   „  publication,  and  they  may  now  be  regarded 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  as  a  veiy  dose  approximation  to  the  reil 

uniform  rate  in  the  production  of  lead  produce  of  all  the  iron-mining  distrieto  of 

from  the  British  mines,  but  at  the  same  the  United  Kingdom, 
time  our  importations  of  this  metal  have       Those  returns  show  that  10,483,909 

been  lai^  than  they  were  in  1866,  when  tons  of  iron  ore  have  been  raised,  and  tbit 

we  imported  7246  tons  of  lead;    the  3,636,377tonsof  pig  iron  have  been  pn^ 

quanti^  received  in  1866  bemg  10,264  duced.    Iron  ores  nave  sold,  aoooidingto 

tons.    This  is  less,  however,  than  the  their  respective  quaUtiea,  at  the  mioes, 

imports  of  1863  and  1864,  which  were,  for  prices  varying  from  68.  to  16s.  per  too. 

respectively,  17,664  tons,  and  1 1,868  tons.  The  mean  average  price  of  iron  ore,  oom- 

The  mean  average  prices  per  ton  of  lead  puted  from  the  sales  of  all  the  district 

ore,  as  deduced  from  the  public  sales,  fias  been  lis.  per  ton.    Hus  will  give 

were: —  £6,696,816  as  the  value  of  the  iron  ore 

In  1855  .  £14   4   6  produced  in  1866  in  Great  Britain.  The 

In  1856  .     14   8    0  total  produce  of  pig  iron,  at  the  mem 

The  money  value  of  the  lead  ore  sold  in  ayerage  market  price,  or  £4  per  ton,  will 

1866  being  j£l,3ll,971;  that  of  1866  give  a  money  value  equal  to  ;^4,646,dOa 
(101,997  tons)  being  ;gl,431,609.    The        Coals.— The  large  development  of  oor 

mean  average  price  of  pig  lead  in  1866  iron  and  other  manufrustures  has  natually 

was  ;£23 :  3s.  per  ton,  and  in  1866  it  was  led  to  a  consideiable  increase  in  the  quao- 

£24  per  ton.    The  actual  market  value  tity  of  coals  raised.   Notwithstandiiigtbe 

of  the   lead  smelted   being,  in   1866,  great  excess  of  the  return  obtained  in  1854 

£1,692,066,  and  in  1866,  £1,766,096,  over  any  previous  computation,  I  find  H 

to  which  must  be  added  the  silver  ex-  exceeding  in  1866  even  that  sniprifiing 

tracted;  the  quantities  having  been  in  quantity;  the  coal  produce  of  the  Itft 

the  last  three  years  as  follows:—  year  and  the  two  previous  yean  being  » 

1854 562,659  OK.,  value  £140,666  follows:— 

J8S5 S?l»?25  "        "        1*$'*76  1854       .        .      64,661,401  Tool 

1856 614,188  „        „       158.547  1855       .        .      64,458,070    „ 

In  1866  we  imported  7222  tons  of  1856       .       .     66,646^450   „ 

silver  ore,  producing  2,112,246  onnces  of       This  shows  an  increase  in  1856  of 

silver;  and  in  1866,  6636  tons,  which  2,192,380  tons  over  the  coal  prodooeoi 

gave  1,748,736  ounces  of  that  metal  the  previons  year,  and,  at  the  avenj^ 

ZiNO. — From  the  small  demand  for  price  of  coals  at  the  int's  moatb,  gi^ 

English  zinc  ores,  comparatively  limited  a  money  value  equal  to  £16,663,902> 

quantities  were  raised  for  many  years.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  nisarijooe 

The  sulphides  of  zinc  have  become  more  million  of  tons  in  our  exports  to  tift¥ 


Our  Charley. 


ountries,  and  the  qnantity  of  ooals  sent 
iOttBtways  and  by  railway  is  larger  than 
a  any  former  year. 

Among  the  smaller  artides  of  mineial 
[irodiioe,  8alt,iron  pyrites,  arsenic,  barytee, 
M&d  flaor  spar  show  a  much  higher  ytXoQ 
kluui  those  sabstanoes  were  generally 
&oo^t  to  possess. 

Although  the  returns  of  boilding  stones 

have  been  considerably  increased,  yet  the 

detailed  lists  are  £sr  from  being  perfect. 

Snough,  however,  has  been  done  to  eaM% 

by  careful  oompatation,  a  tolerably  dose 

ftimate  of  the  Talne  of  these  importont 

productions  to  be  made.    The  diffioolty 

of  obtaining  returns  of  the  qoantitifis  of 

<^y  ■uuia&ctared  into  briebi,  tiles,  &a, 

is  ao  great,  that,  with  the  exception  of 

the  finer  varieties  employed  Ux  porcelain 

and  fine  earthenware,  it  appears,  at  pie- 

aenty  almost  impoesible  to  arrive  at  any 

approximation  to  the  real  valoe  of  this 

raw  materiaL 

The  valae  of  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  esti- 
mated,  in  the  following  table,  upon  the 
pcindple  of  taking  the  mean  avenge  price 
of  the  substances  at  the  mine,  colliery,  or 
q«arry,  h^^re  any  ckargufwr  carriage 
natte  been  tnadeyor  cad  has  Seen  added  in 
any  way  for  manitfaeiure, 

Yalcb  or  TBI  MiNBBAL  Peoducb  or 

TBI  nifIT£D  EiNODOM  15  1856. 

Tin  Ore £668,850 

Copper  Ore  (the  produce  ofaUth^ 
ealet^  exdvdmg  foreign  ores, 
hvl  indwUng  private  contract 
pfmhatet)     ....     2,848,960 

Lead  Ore  (as  sdd^  oontsiniiig 

Mnme  Bboobd  Omos,  Sept  22, 1857. 


SUver) 
Zinc  Ore 
Iron  Pyrites   . 

Ni<^el  sad  nrsninm 
Iron  Ore 

Coals       .... 
Salt         .... 
Baryies  and  other  Minerals 
Poroelaan  and  Pine  Clays 
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.     £1,431,509 
27,455 
46,066 
£1011 
900 

1,911 

.       627 

5,695,815 

16,668,862 

558,998 

10,000 

120,896 


£27,559,844 
Building  Stones  (estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  returns  and  prices 
ffivenj        ....       8,042,478 

Total    £80,602,822 

The  market  yalnes  of  the  metals,  as 
obtained  from  the  furnace,  have  amounted 
to  the  following  sums: — 
Tin 
Copper 


surer 
Zinc 
Pig  Iron 
Other  MetaU 


£808.241 

2,846,808 

1,755,096 

158,547 

225,075 

14,545,508 

100,000 


£20,484,270 
Other  Mineral  Prodnoto  (exehh 
siveofbuOding'Stones)  .       .  17,848,751 

Total    £37,788,021 

The  results  which  are  here  collected, 
and  given  in  most  cases  in  detail,  could 
only  have  been  arrived  at  by  means  of 
that  liberal  assistance  which  has  been 
given  by  all  those  who  are  largely  inte- 
rested in  tiie  mineral  industries  of  this 
country.    .    .    . 

ROBBKT  HUVT. 


OUR   CHARLBT. 


Five  yesrs  sgo  we  parted  from  our  Ohar- 
%,  bound  for  the  East — the  blithest, 
brightest,  bravest  lad  that  ever  drew 
br^hth.  I,  who  have  been  his  mother, 
as  he  says,  these  fourteen  years,  have  a 
right  to  ixMst  of  him;  but  all  our  island 
knows  him.  He  was  but  just  sixteen  upon 
the  night  of  the  great  storm,  when  I  and 
all  of  us  thought  in  our  hearts  that  we 
should  never  live  to  see  another  day:  the 
whole  Atlantic  raging  at  our  feet,  and  the 
south-west  wind,  in  its  unbroken  fury, 
poaciugupon  our  low-roofed  cottage — the 


first  opponent,  save  a  few  mastless  ships, 
that  it  had  met  for  a  thousand  miles.  The 
darkness  and  the  noise  were  hideous;  but, 
worse  still,  the  pauses,  when  the  powers 
of  air  seemed  to  be  gathering  strength 
for  some  more  tremendous  effort,  and 
when  the  lightning  showed  for  an  instant 
the  long  line  of  white  and  shuddering 
cliff,  and  the  black  mass  of  waters  rising 
in  wrath  to  overwhelm  it.  We  women 
were  all  up,  and  in  the  parlour;  the 
supper-table  was  yet  spread  there,  at 
which  four  hours  before  we  had  sat,  and 
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laaghed,  and  eaten,  Ugtening  to  the  rising 
tempest,  not  without  a  selfish  sort  of  com- 
fort—God  forgive  us! — to  think  that  we 
were  safe  and  warm  on  land.  There  is  a 
strange  difoence  obsenrable  under  all 
circumstances  between  hours,  whatever 
they  may  be,  devoted  to  wakefulness  and 
those  given  to  rest  Betwem  twelve 
o'clodc,  for  instance,  to  the  lady  of  fashion, 
and  three  o'clock,  if  she  happen  to  be 
awakened  at  sudi  a  time;  and  between 
ten  and  one  to  persons  who  live  domestic, 
quiet  lives  like  ourselves;  quite  apart  from 
the  contrast  which  the  eaiety  and  bright- 
ness of  the  one,  and  the  loneliness  and 
darkness  which  the  other,  must  of  course 
present — they  seem  periods  of  two  separate 
existences,  one  of  which  u  not  without  a 
certain  terror  for  us.  Whenever  I  have 
chanced  to  be  called  up  at  night,  from  ill- 
ness in  the  house  or  other  cause,  although 
I  soon  get  my  brain  in  order  for  working 
purposes,  I  am  a  bng  time  comine  to  mj- 
self:  the  business  that  I  have  been  in 
such  times  set  to  do  has  always  appeared, 
in  a  measure,  weird-like,  the  &miliar 
places  unnatural,  and  my  friends  them- 
selves what  the  Scotch  call  *  uncanny.'  I 
think  most  people  will  feel  what  I  mean. 
On  this  night  of  the  tempest  we  were  all 
excessively  terrified.  It  was  long  before 
the  candles  could  be  lit  (the  wind  got  in 
so  everywhere),  and,  when  that  was  done, 
we  were  the  more  frightened  with  looking 
at  each  other's  fsces.  Poor  Janet — but 
fourteen  then — ^with  her  brown  hair  hang- 
ing about  her  shoulders,  and  her  largo 
eyes  starting  out  of  their  bed!  Herbert— 
thirteen — very  pale,  with  his  mouth  set 
in  an  artificial  smile,  poor  little  fellow, 
while  his  teeth  chattered  with  hornnr! 
Small  Alice,  in  fits  of  tears  and  scream- 
ing, 80  as  to  be  heard  even  through  that 
tempest,  and  both  the  maids  pictures  of 
abject  terror  I  Presentlv,  while  the  house 
was  rocking  to  and  fro  lixe  a  tree,  in  rushed 
Master  Charley,  dressed,  and  with  his 
Glengany  cap  on. — *  Now,  girls,'  cried  he, 
*who  will  shut  the  front-door  after  me?' 

*  Good  heavens,  Charley,'  I  exclaimed, 
*  you  are  not  surely  mad  enough  to  ven- 
ture out  in  such  a  night  as  this?' 

* Tes,  mother,  I  am;  why  not? 

^  la  such  a  njffht  as  this 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the 

treei^ 
Did  Jetnoa " 

We  read  it,  you  know,  the  other  ni^t  I 
am  going  after  Jessica— Phoebe  Taylor, 
that  is—or  she  will  be  drowned  else.  lam 


certain  that  this  spring-tide,  with  socfa  s 
gale  to  help  it,  will  more  than  reach  their 
cottage,  aiMl  the  old  man  can  never  csny 
her  away  without  help.' 

He  spoke  of  the  bedridden  wife  of  a 
superannuated  fidierman,  who,  in  deSaoce 
of  the  warnings  of  his  companions,  had 
set  up  his  old  boat,  by  way  of  a  house,  in 
the  comer  of  the  bay,  just  above  high- 
water  mark. 

Directly  Chariey  mentioned  this,  we 
knew  at  once  the  danger  to  whidi  this 
aged  couple  must  already  be  expoeed,  for 
it  wanted  but  an  hour  or  so  to  full  tide; 
but  the  dangers  of  a  rescue  were  not  lea. 

*  Remember,  Charies,'  cried  I,  'thit 
these  three  diildren  have  nobody  to  hwk 
to  for  protection  in  the  worid,  save  yoo.' 

*0h  yes,'  laughed  he,  gaily;  'thae*s 
Herbert;  ain't  there,  Herbert?  Besides 
which,  you  will  not  get  rid  of  me  lo 
easily;  you  will  see  me  again  anon,  bes^ 
ing  the  lovelv  Phoebe  in  my  arms.' 

A  tremendous  crash,  occanoned  by  tbe 
flying  open  of  the  hall-door,  and  its  being 
jammed  against  the  wall  by  the  blast,  sn- 
nounced  the  boy's  departure.  Then  we 
Yelt  deserted  indeed.  Tbe  two  mstdi 
were  blown  down  in  the  passage,  in  their 
attempt  to  shut  the  door  again,  and  the 
rush  A  wind  into  all  parts  of  the  hooie 
became  so  violent,  that  I  was  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  its  lifting  the  roof  ofL 
Our  only  comfort  seemed  to  be  gazing  at 
the  lighthouse.  We  had  been  inside  it  bet 
a  few  days  before,  and  it  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, cheering  to  know  that  there  were 
living  beings  there  then  engaged  in  their 
usual  occupation,  and  even  counteracting 
to  some  extent  the  awftd  effects  of  the 
storm.  In  the  meantime,  walking  edg^ 
ways,  as  he  afterwards  affirmed,  in  order 
to  offer  as  litUe  reetetanoe  to  the  wind  ai 
possible,  and  absolutely  feeling  his  way 
foot  bv  fool^  our  Chariey  had  readied  the 
path  that  winds  down  to  the  beach.  Here, 
away  from  the  trees,  and  in  the  open,  it 
was  not  so  pitchy  dark,  and  the  goati 
being  dead  against  him,  only  nailed  him 
to  the  cliflf  without  danger  of  sweqsng 
him  from  off  it,  which,  had  it  dianged  lo 
a  point  or  two  more  westward,  it  would 
have  done  at  once,  likeaknife.  The  tumult 
below  him  sounded  so  near  and  awfol, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  descending  into  the 
sea;  a  slip,  a  false  turn,  a  sprain  of  tbe 
hand  or  ankle,  would  now  have  been  cer- 
tain death  to  him.  There  was  a  light  still 
burning  in  the  wooden  hut,  however, 
which  guided  him  aright,  and  gave  bioi 
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spirit,  for  it  told  him  that  he  was  not  too 
late.  He  foand  the  old  man  sittiog  by  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  fully  nuide  up 
his  mind  to  die,  since  he  could  not  save 
her.  He  had  attempted  to  do  so,  however, 
for  the  poor  woman  was  partly  dressed, 
and  had  been  lifted  on  to  a  chair.  She 
was  tiying,  as  Charles  entered  the  hut,  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  leave  her  to  her 
fate;  *  but,  since  it  is  your  time  to  die, 
Phoebe,'  nid  the  old  man,  *I  seem  to 
have  lived  in  this  world  long  enough.' 
Ko  two  young  lovers,  charooal-buming 
to  death  together  after  the  French  fashion, 
were  ever  half  so  noble  a  ^lectacle  as  that 
of  this  aiident  couple.  There  was  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  reality  of  their 
heroism,  for  the  spray  of  the  still-rising 
tide  had  already  begun  to  patter  against 
their  refuge,  and  they  knew  that  the  end 
must  be  very  near  indeed.  Charles  and 
the  old  man  together  had  to  wade  veiy 
deep  before  they  got  poor  Phoebe  to  the 
foot  of  the  path,  up  which,  with  such  a 
hnrden,  they  were  quite  unable  to  make 
their  way.  But  our  Charley  was  not  the 
only  angel  abroad  that  night:  the  two 
coast-giutfd  men  had  also  bethought  them 
of  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Taylors, 
and  had  come  from  the  station  with  lan- 
terns^ to  see  what  could  be  done  for  them. 
They  dared  not,  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
however,  take  the  shortest  way  which  lay 
across  the  Down,  and  had  been  much  de- 
layed, so  that  the  light  in  the  little  room 
was  quenched,  and  the  hut  itself  &r  out  to 
sea,  when  they  arrived;  but  they  were  in 
time  to  assist  in  Imnging  Phoebe  up  the 
cli£t  We  heard  nothing  oi  them  until 
the  party  were  in  the  little  hall,  and  at 
the  parlour-door — all  safe. 

I  will  tell  yoa  one  thing  more  of  Char- 
ley, to  prove  to  you  how  brave  a  boy  he 
was. 

One  of  his  chief  pleasnres  was  to  join 
the  fisher  lads  in  their  perilous  expedi- 
tions, after  the  nests  of  the  eider^dudc, 
and  for  the  ^;g8  of  other  seafowL  With 
the  aid  of  an  iron  bar  and  a  rope,  he 
would  swing  himself  over  the  fiu»  of  the 
steepest  diffii,  and  into  caverns  which  one 
wonldhave  thought  no  creature  could  have 
entered  save  with  wingBL  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, he  went  out  with  another  youth,  with 
only  one  strong  rope  between  them,  and^ 
.  instead  of  one  remaining  above  the  pre- 
cipice while  the  other  went  below,  they 
thought  it  would  be  excellent  fun  to  go 
down  both  together.  They  diose,  too,  for 
this  amusement  one  of  the  loftiest  and 


least-firequented  clifb  of  all,  midway  in 
which,  however,  they  had  seen  from  their 
boat  once  a  great  cave  much  haunted  by 
the  seafowL  They  fixed  their  bar  firmer 
than  usual,  and  took  to  the  rope  together,, 
the  fisher  lad  being  undermost;  they 
laughed  and  diatted  in  air,  with  the  sea 
four  hundred  feet  beneath  them,  as  town- 
bred  lads  would  laugh  and  chatter  in  a 
swing;  but  they  found  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  reach  the  cavern  with  theur  double 
load,  being  afraid  to  make  a  pendulum  of 
the  rope  for  fear  it  should  wear  away 
from  the  increased  friction  at  the  sum- 
mit At  last  the  boy  beneath  obtained  a 
footing,  and  held  the  rope  fast  while 
Chariesslidoffinto  the  hole.  But  attracted 
by  the  cry  which  the  latter  raised  at  sight 
of  the  myriads  of  nests  which  lay  within, 
and  confined,  perhaps,  besides,  with  the 
swinging,  tiie  nsher  lad  let  the  rope  slip 
thro^  his  fingers;  once  only  it  swung 
within  distance,  but  in  his  agitation  he 
made  a  futile  grasp  at  it,  and  after  one 
or  two  vibrations,  succeeding  one  another 
more  rapidly  than  I  can  write  of  them, 
the  two  boys  were  left  in  their  living 
tomb,  with  the  means  of  escape  indeed 
within  sight,  but  only  to  tantalise  them 
with  its  proximity:  seven  or  eight  feet  of 
&thomles8  space  lay  between  them  and 
it — a  situation  to  them,  who  well  under- 
stood it,  more  awfully  perilous  even  than 
itseema.  No  vessel  ever  came  near  enough, 
on  account  of  the  breakers,  to  see  any 
signal  sudi  as  they  could  make  from  the 
sea;  they  had  left  no  word  at  home  of 
whereabouts  they  were  going;  and,  even 
should  they  be  found,  it  was  very  impro- 
bable that  means  could  be  devised  for 
their  rescue,  .while  they  had  still  the 
strength  and  spirit  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  The  boys  looked  at  one  another  in 
blank  dismay,  as  they  thought  of  all  these 
thmgs.  *  My  poor  dear  mother,'  said  the 
fisher  lad,  with  a  groan,  for  he  was  her 
only  hope.  *  Supposing  one  dropped.' 
asked  Charley,  thoughtfully,  after  a  few 
moments,  *  would  this  tide  carry  one  for 
certain  on  to  shore  in  tiie  fishins  bay  V 
— *Tes,'  said  the  other,  *and  within  the 
next  hour  to  a  certainty,  but  it  would 
be  only  aa  a  dead  corpse.  Master  Charles.' 
— *  Qod  alone  knows  that,'  quoth  Charley; 
*  we  must  trust  in  Him.'  He  wrote  down 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  (which  I  now  possess, 
with  the  writing  just  a  little,  a  very 
little  shaken,  poor  fellow,  when  it  gets 
to  the  last  messa^}  some  such  words  as 
these:  *Bobert  Hairis  is  in  the  QnlTa 
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Hole  upon  Wadden  diff:  be  has  lost  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  must  hare  help  at  once: 
niy  dearest  love  to  all  at  home. — Charley.' 
He  put  this  up  in  his  case  bottle,  taking 
the  cap  off  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
ivriting  might  be  seen  at  once  through 
the  glan,  md  buttoned  it  up  in  his  coal- 
pocket  ^My  people  are  richer  than 
yours,  Bob,  and  can  better  spare  me,' 
cried  he.  *  I  am  going  to  leap  at  the  rope, 
old  feUow;  let  us  shake  hands.'  The  lad 
tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  risk  it,  but 
rather  to  hope  for  rescue  by  means  less 
desperate.  jBut — *  Don't  unnerve  me, 
Bob,'  was  the  simple  heroic  answer;  *once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  here  goe&'  The  other 
hid  his  face  while  the  spring  was  taken, 
listening  for  ^  fiir-off  splash,  perhaps, 
that  should  teU  him  his  friend  was  dead, 
who  had  spoken  to  him  the  instant  before. 
But  when  he  looked  up,  our  Charley  was 
holding  well  on  to  the  rope,  only  be  was 
deadly  pale.  He  got  to  the  cave  again 
in  safety,  and  the  two  rescued  lads  came 
up  to  life  again,  with  their  pockets  stuffed 
with  eider-down.  Charles  was  a  brare 
boy — ^his  widowed  mothei's  dariing  and 
mme,  in  whose  care  she  left  him,  and  be- 
loved by  all.  He  did  not  know  her  long, 
but  loved  her  dearly,  and  had  the  strangest 
thoughts  about  her  always.  He  thoi^t 
that  she  was  near  to  him,  and  upon  the 
eve  of  any  special  peril,  he  seemed  to  grow 
conscious  of  her  presence.  The  night  be- 
fore he  Idt  us,  as  we  wandered  in  and 
out  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  and  round 
the  kdPy  paths  that  thread  the  copse,  and 
up  and  down  the  level  sands,  all  grown 
so  doubly  dear  to  him  at  parting,  he  was 
fiillofthis.  Perhaps  it  was  but  natural — 
having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  hi^py 
past,  and  stroke  by  stroke  together  re- 
tondied  many  a  picture  hanging  dim 
enough  in  the  long  galleiy  of  memoiy^ 
that  we  should  come  at  last  to  her.  With 
our  eyes  upon  that  boundless  worid  of 
waters  darkening  as  the  night  drew  on, 
with  that  whisper  of  eternity  breaking 
softly  on  our  ears,  alone,  and  in  that  beau- 
tiful spot,  it  was  natural,  I  say,  that  we 
should  speak  of  the  beloved  dead. 

*  Mother' — he  called  me  *  mother'  even 
then—*  Ae  is  listeningto  us  now,'  he  said. 
*  I  shall  see  her  in  my  dreams  to-night; 
she  is  quite  dose  to  us.' 

I  begged  him  not  to  talk  thus,  and 
reminded  him  that  it  was  time  to  go 
within. 

*Nay,'  said  he,  *bat  let  us  once  more 
etimb  the  Down.'    So  we  toiled  up  the 


steep  behind  ns  in  nknoe,  under  the  in- 
numerable stars. 

*  See  you,'  said  he,  when  we  had  reached 
thesummit,  *yon  steadfast  lig^ on  ocean? 
There  rides  a  mighty  fleet,  the  guardiaa- 
angels  of  our  land,  and  all  night  long  thej 
keep  strict  watch  and  ward  becatue  of  us. 
There  were  they,  still,  though  hid  from 
view,  until  we  gained  the  headland,  and 
there  will  they  be  when  we  descraid  again. 
So  it  is,  as  I  think,  with  some  of|ns:  few 
souls  but  have  some  spirit  watching  over 
them,  although  unseen,  save,  haply,  when 
a  more  than  common  danger  threatens, 
when  heavenly  stoops  to  earthly,  and  the 
fleet  sails  round  to  us.' 

I  do  not  mention  this  becanse  I  think 
that  such  a  belief  was  to  Charles's  onedit— 
fori  believe  it  to  be  a  £Use  and  weak  one, 
— but  to  prove  that  he  was  no  mere  aam- 
phire-gatherer  and  jnllager  ci  gulli^  nests, 
a  youth  of  nerves  and  sinews  only.  Had 
he  been  so,  would  Janet,  the  enthusiaatie, 
the  poetess,  have  ever  loved  him  so  dear^ 
as  she  did)  Would  gentle  Alice,  kr 
whom  I  have  heard  him  weave  full  stany 
a  fiury  tale  ?  Would  Herby,  whose  jooi^ 
head  he  filled  with  visions  of  tilt  and 
tourney  1 

It  was  terriUe  the  parting  from  a  lad 
like  this;  but  he  thought  the  Fusabad  ap- 
pointment was  too  go^  to  be  let  slip,  for 
our  sakes;  although,  for  himself,  he  would 
have  mudi  preferred  the  military  aervjcsL 
We  watdied  the  mighty  vessel  that  boce 
him  out,  rounding  £e  point  and  speeding 
into  space,  further  than  any  other  dewy 
eyes  in  Britain.  Our  roof,  I  think,  is  the 
last  English  home  the  exile  sees,  and  the 
first  spcMok  which,  after  weaiy  years,  grows 
gradual  to  the  sight  on  his  r^oin. 
Throu^  all  the  war  in  the  Crinaea  we 
saw  tl^  veiT  last  of  every  squadron,  the 
smoke-donas  streaming  on  the  hodion's 
verge,  and  the^rst  glimmering  <^  those 
countless  sails  which  brou^t  up  from  the 
warring  *  underworld '  our  wounded  thou- 
sands. If  the  wind  was  fiivouiable,  we 
could  hear  the  martial  band-music,  m^, 
even  the  cheers  themselves,  of  the  gallant 
sddiers,  in  the  vessels  outward-bound; 
and  in  the  homeward,  if  the  skies  weie 
dear,  we  could  see,  with  tekaoopes,  the 
very  beds  €i  the  wounded,  ay,  and  pei^ 
haps  of  the  dead,  brought  up  upon  the 
decks  for  disembarkation.  We  were  sad 
enough  indeed,  but  we  had  no  nuaoies 
of  this  kind  thm  to  dread  for  Cbariey. 
The  East  was  then  at  peace,  whither  he 
was  bound;  the  veaad  that  bore  him  was 
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deaTiDg  tnuquil  smb.  The  next  letter, 
however,  whidi  we  got  from  him  was  from 
SpaiD.  The  ship  had  been  wrecked,  with 
awfiil  loss  of  life — himself  picked  up  ex- 
hausted; but  *  all's  well,*  he  wrote,  ^as 
£m-  as  I  am  ooDceroed,  ezoept  for  my  kit, 
and  I  hope  to  start  from  Gibraltar  in  a 
luckier  yesseL'  A  dip  of  paper  was  en- 
closed for  me:  *I  told  you  that  a  peril 
threatened  me;  remember  our  last  talk 
upon  the  shore.'  There  was  not  a  word 
in  his  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  this  in- 
cident, which  we  read  of  in  the  news- 
papers:— ^  Among  other  deeds  of  heroism 
during  the  confdsion,  and  when  it  was 
plain  that  the  ship  niust  goto  pieces  ina 
ISb  w  minutes,  that  of  a  Mr  Charles  Brooke, 
RL0.8.,  desenres  especial  mention.  Ob- 
aenring  a  young  lady — ^Mias  Claud,  daugh- 
ter of  lieutenant-General  Claud,  of  the 
Bengal  army,  who  was  on  her  wav  to  join 
her  father  in  Calcutta — unprovided  with 
a  life-preserver,  he  removed  lus  own  from 
bis  waist,  and  fastened  it  around  her;  and 
in  the  water  afterwards,  perceiving  her  to 
be  drifting  out  to  sea»  he  brought  her  by 
incredible  exertions  mider  the  protection 
of  the  headland,  and  into  tiie  bay,  where 
she  was  rescued.  Mr  Brooke  was  pidced 
up  subsequently  insensible;  but  we  are 
bappy  to  state  that  this  noble  young  fellow 
has  since  entirely  recovered.'  If  Uiis  had 
happened  two  years  later,  we  should  not 
have  considered  the  proceeding  so  entirely 
didnterested,  as  aftw  that  period  Miss 
Claud  b^gan  to  figure  in  his  letters  pretty 
frequently  under  the  more  familiar  title 
of  *  dearest  Helen.'  In  due  time  they 
were  married,  and  last  January  wrote  us 
a  most  enthusiastic  account  of  their  little 
boy,  then  exactly  a  month  old,  and  al- 
ready 'beginning  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
notice.' 

*  Next  Christmas,'  wrote  our  Charley, 
'  we  hope  all  three  to  spend  in  the  be- 
loved island, 

**  Where  grores  of  pine  on  dther  band 
To  break  the  Uasfc  of  winter  stand. 

And,  etst  and  west,  the  hoary  Channd 
Tombles  a  breaker  on  dialk  and  sand; 

"  Where  underneath  the  milky  steep, 
The  shipe  of  battle  dowl  j  creep, 

And  on  through  sones  of  light  and 
shadow^ 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep." 

We  have  the  latest  poetic  accounts  of 
you,  you  see,  up  here  at  Fusabad,  which, 
indeed,  is  almost  as  much  in  the  world, 
and  quite  as  dvilised  a  town,  as  your 
Sontluunpton.    Arden  is  here,  and  will 


take  his  leave  at  the  same  time  with  us 
for  England.  How  I  long  for  you  all  to 
see  dear  EUen  and  the  chud !' 

Not  more  than  we  longed  for  them,  be 
sure!  How  we  pleased  oursdves  with 
imagining  what  sort  of  person — ^pretty 
and  good-tempered,  we  were  certain — 
Charles's  Ellen  would  be !  And  that  sweet 
baby,  too,  whom  we  loved  in  advance  ever 
so  much,  and  kissed,  and  dandkd,  and 
made  much  of^  already  in  antidpation! 
Whether  would  our  Charley  himself  be 
changed  or  no?  How  much  would  he 
have  to  tell  us,  after  his  five  yean^  ab- 
sence !  What  a  merry,  merry  Christmas 
it  would  snrdy  be ! 

Then  came  the  first  rumours  of  revolt 
to  shadow  this  fair  picture.  A^^  the 
soldier-crowded  ships  b^gan  to  pass  in 
quick  succesdon  before  us  ovor  the  east- 
ward sea;  but,  this  time,  how  much  more 
of  our  sdfish  hearts  they  bore  with  them ! 
How  prayerfully,  women  though  we  were, 
we  wished  God-speed  to  rifle-ball  and 
bayonet!  One  day  we  got  a  letter  from 
our  Charley,  confirming  our  worst  fears; 
words  which,  from  him  who  always  took 
the  most  cheering  view  of  matters,  filled 
us  with  crud  gridL 

*It  is  folly,'  wrote  he,  *to  disguise  our 
podtion  any  longer.  The  irrci;ular  ca- 
yaky  here  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  our 
lives  are  in  their  hands;  the  general  can- 
not afibrd  us  any  addition  to  our  little  liand 
of  European  sddie^;  there  is  mutiny  all 
around  us;  and  this  is  probably  the  last 
dawk  that  will  go  safe  to  its  destination, 
so  I  write  in  haste  to  catch  it  I  have 
looked  death  in  the  fetce  before  now, 
mother,  but  never  with  sndi  dear  ones  in 
my  company:  this  is  what  makes  it  ter- 
rible. Some  of  us  hwe  think  better  of 
our  dtuation,  and  God  grant  that  they 
may  be  right;  but  I — ^1  saw  her  last 
night,  and  you  know  what  I  hold  such  a 
si^t  to  mean.  You  will  not  soon  forget 
me  and  mine,  whatever  hi^pens,  I  wcdl 
know.    Heaven  bless  yon  aU.' 

Our  Charley  never  wrote  to  us  again. 
The  very  next  tdegraph  ran  thus:— *  An 
outbreak  of  the  I.  C.  at  Fusabad;  their 
ofiicers  were  fired  upon;  all  the  dvilisjis 
in  the  station  massacred  save  three.' 
Never,  surdy,  had  orade  of  old  the  power 
to  cast  in  despair,  to  exdte  to  passionate 
hope,  to  agonise  by  snn>ense,  its  credulous 
believers,  that  this  world-traversing  dumb 
dbyl  possesses  in  these  days.  Its  wires  are 
as  the  very  threads  of  fiite,  on  whidi  hang 
human  lives;  our  heartstrings  have  be- 
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oome  electric  too,  aiid  with  them  shadder 
in  unison.  *  Save  three ! '  In  these  two 
words  and  their  interpretation  aQ  happi- 
ness or  misery  seemed  for  us  to  centre: 
Father,  mother,  and  child !  Two  of  them ! 
one  of  them  at  least,  in  mercy,  must  be 
amongst  those  *  three ! '  After  nearly  two 
months  of  wearine  hopes  and  fears,  the 
names  were  publiiwed,  giving  joy  to  other 
households— to  ours  despair.  They  were 
all  three  strangers.  Captain  Arden,  poor 
Charley's  friend,  was  one  of  the  few  offi- 
cers who  oecapeid  with  life;  he  wrote  us 
a  sad  letter,  with  but  one  cold  gleam  of 
hope,  in  a  report  that  he  had  heard  of 
some  Europeans  of  Fusabad  being  still 
alive  in  the  revolted  district,  under  the 
protection  of  a  native  rajah;  but  we  were 
sunk  too  deep  in  sorrow  to  be  buoyed  by 
such  a  floating  straw  as  this.  We  gave 
the  writer  credit  for  good  intentions,  but 
were  not  more  wretched  when  we  read,  in 
his  second  letter:  *Our  last  spark  of  hope 
has,  I  fear,  died  out.  I  come  to  England 
by  the  earliest  packet,  and  my  first  visit 
will  be  to  you.'  He  had  things  to  tell  us 
of  a  very  terrible  interest  By  this  time 
autumn  had  ficMled,  and  winter  was  spread- 
ing over  us  his  snow-white  pall,  ughtly 
and  tenderly,  as  in  our  island  he  ever 
spreads  it,  like  a  £ftther  covering  the  Ceu^ 
of  his  dead  child.  But  the  seasons  them- 
selves could  bring  no  such  change  upon 
nature  as  it  seemed,  in  the  sadness  of 
our  hearts,  to  have  ahready  suffered.  The 
breeze  that  swept  our  lofty  downlands 
was  no  longer  blithe  and  spirit-stirring, 
but  rose  in  susts  of  lamentation,  and  did 
away  in  mdancholy  sighs:  the  langhing 
8ca  had  become  a  waste  of  waters;  and 
our  fftvourite  paths,  where  the  evergreens 
flourish  as  in  spring,  might  have  b^  full 
of  withered  leaves,  so  loth  were  we  to 
walk  there;  because  our  Charley  seemed 
to  be  associated  with  all  these  things,  aa 
the  scent  with  the  flower,  or  as  the  soul 
with  its  beautiful  form.  If  this  seems  to 
be  exaggeration,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  little  household  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  our 
Chiu-ley  was  all  in  ail  to  us. 


The  time  had  now  arrived  when  tiia 
steamer  that  was  to  bring  Captain  Aides 
might  be  expected,  and  we  watched  for  it 
attentively,  but  without  impatience;  with 
eyes  less  tearful  than  had  followed  tiiat 
retreating  vessel  years  ago,  bat  with 
hearts  in  heavier. 

Herbert  had  been  despatched  to  South- 
ampton to  await  the  captain,  and  bring 
him  on  to  us  at  once;  so  tha^  when  the 
black  ship  went  by  at  dawn,  we  knev 
that  we  should  see  him  that  same  even- 
ing. As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  we  got  to 
be  so  unaccountably  wistful  and  anxious 
that  the  girls  and  I  determined  to 
walk  up  the  cliff-road  to  meet  our  guest 

*  There  comes  the  carriage/  ezdiumed 
thoughtless  Alice,  presently,  dapping  htr 
hands. 

A  look  from  her  sister  reminded  her  at 
once^f  the  tidings  which  our  visiter  must 
needs  have  to  tell  us,  and  the  poor  giri 
(who  has  as  loving  a  heart  as  any  of  u) 
hung  her  head  down,  and  let  fiill  her  TeiL 
She  must  have  been  mistaken,  however, 
about  the  carriage,  as  it  must  have  by  this 
time  erooiged  round  the  comer  A  t^ 
rock.  Instead  of  this,  a  solitary  horse- 
man, Herb^  showed  himselC  *Arda 
is  not  come  on,'  cried  he, '  but  I  have  aeeo 
him;  he  has  brought  the  best  of  newi, 
the  very  best:  the  baby  is  saved — Ellea 
is  saved — Charley  is  saved:  the  rajah 
took  the  very  greatest  care  <A  the  whole 
fuuily.  Now  don't  get  white  and  fool- 
ish, Janet^  or  I  wUl  tell  you  no  mat 
news.' 

*They  are  here,'  murmured  Janet, 
faintly;  *they  are  all  here,  I  know.' 

*  Well,  dearest,  I  was  going  to  tell  yoa 
that  myself:  they  are  waiting  round  the 
diff  yonder,  till  you  have  qnite  made  up 
your  minds  to  see  them.' 

And  there  in  very  truth  they  were— 
the  three:  the  crowinff  baby,  the  ftir 
wife,  and  our  own  Charley,  safe  in  their 
island  home.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  we 
had  indeed  a  time  of  great  joy.  I 
would  that  by  every  Englu^  hearth,  this 
year,  the  vacant  chairs  bad  been  as 
blithe^  fiUedi 
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Frcnh  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his 
Nephewy  Thoma*  PiU,  Esq, 

*Bath,  Jan.  14,1754. 
*  My  deab  Nephew,  —  You  will 
Iiardly  have  read  over  one  veiy  Ions 
letter  from  me,  before  you  are  troubled 
with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  Hie  sooner  on  account 
of  your  letter  to  your  aunt  which  she 
transmitted  to  me  here,  if  anything, 
m^  dear  bo^,  could  have  happened  to 
raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  tome,it  is  the  amiable 
abhorrence  you  feel  for  the  scene  of 
vice  and  folly  (and  of  r^  misery 
and  perdition,  under  the  false  notion 
of  pleasureand  spirit)  which  has  opened 
to  you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  manly,  brave,  generous,  and 
wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with 
which  you  resisted  and  repulsed  the 
first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart 
I  thank  QoL  infinitely  too  firm  and 
noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en- 
light^ied,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yield- 
ing to  sudi  contemptible  and  wretched 
corruptions.  You  charm  me  with  the 
descnption  of  Mr  Wheler:  ♦  and  while 
you  say  you  could  adore  nim,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love 
of  virtue,  which  speaks  in  all  you  feel, 
say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions, 
let  this  be  your  rule.  Cultivate  the 
acquaintance  with  Mr  Wheler  which 
you  have  so  fortunately  begun:  and  in 
general,  be  sure  to  associate  with  men 
mud^  older  than  yourself— scholars 
whenever  you  can— but  always  with 
men  of  decent  and  honourable  lives. 
As  their  age  and  learning,  su^rior 
both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in 
good  sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acauir- 
ing  knowledge  from  them,  entitle  them 
to  aJl  deference,  and  submission  of 
your  own  lights  to  theirs,  you  will  par- 
ticularly practise  that  first  and  greatest 
rule  for  pleasing  in  conversation,  as 
well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and 
improvement  from  the  company  of 
one's  superiors  in  age  and  knowledge; 

*  The  fier.  John  Wheler.  prebendary  of 
Westminster.  The  friendsnip  formed  be- 
tween this  gentleman  and  Lord  Camelford. 
at  80  early  a  period  of  their  lires,  was  founded 
in  mntoal  esteem,  and  oontinned  nninter- 
mpted  till  Lord  Camelfind's  death. 


namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and 
well-bred  hearer,  and  to  answer  with 
modestv :  to  deliver  your  own  ojpinions 
sparingly,  and  with  proper  diffidence; 
and  if  you  are  forcea  to  desire  further 
information  or  explanation  upon  a 
point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apolo^es  for 
the  trouble  you  give:  or  if  obliged  to 
differ,  to  do  it  with  fdl  possible  can- 
dour, and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to 
find  and  ascertain  truth,  with  an 
entire  indifiference  to  Hie  side  on  which 
that  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is 
likewise  aparticular  attention  required 
to  contradict  with  good  manners;  such 
as,  "begging  pardon,"  "begging  leave 
to  doubV'  and  such-like  phrases.  IV- 
thagoras  eigoined  his  scholars  an  ab- 
solute silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I 
am  far  from  approving  such  a  tacitur- 
nitv;  but  I  hi^y  recommend  the  end 
and  intent  of  IVthagoras's  injunction: 
which  is,  to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of 
life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  m  order 
to  collect  materials  out  of  which  to 
form  opinions  founded  on  proper  lights, 
and  well-examined  sound  principles, 
than  to  be  presuming,  prompt,  and  ' 
flippant  in  hazarding  one  s  own  slight 
crude  notions  of  thmgs;  and  thereby 
exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness 
of  the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to 
company,  before  it  is  fitted  either  with 
necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their 
reception  and  entertainment  And 
not  only  wiU  this  disgrace  follow  from 
such  temerity  and  presumption,  but  a 
more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue; 
that  is^  the  embracing  errors  for  truth, 
prejudices  forprinciples;  and  when  that 
IS  once  done  (no  matter  how  vainly 
and  weaklv),  uie  adhering  perhaps  to 
false  and  dangerous  notions,  only  be- 
cause one  has  declared  for  them,  and 
submitting,  for  Ufe,  the  understanding 
and  conscience  to  a  jroke  of  base  and 
servile  prejudices,  vamly  taken  up  and 
obstinately  retained  This  will  never 
be  your  danger;  but  I  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  offer  these  reflections  to  vour 
thoughts.  As  to  your  manner  of  be- 
having towards  these  unhappy  young 
gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  he  manlv 
and  easy;  decline  their  parties  with 
civility;  retort  their  raillery  with  rail- 
lery, always  tempered  with  good  breed- 
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inff:  if  they  banter  your  regularity, 
order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  ban- 
ter in  return  tneir  neglect  of  them;  and 
venture  to  own  fran^,  that  you  qame 
to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  vou  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behaviour  to  them  be  as  full  of 
politeness  and  ease  as  your  inward 
estimation  of  them  is  mil  of  pity, 
mixed  with  contempt  I  come  now  to 
the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  offer  to 
you,  which  most  nearljr  concerns  your 
welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honourable  purpose  of  your  life 
will  assuredly  turn;  I  mean  the  kee]^ 
ing  up  in  your  heart  the  true  senti- 
ments of  religion.  If  you  are  not  right 
towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  to- 
wards man:  the  noblest  sentiment  of 
the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to 
the  test  Is  gratitude  in  the  number 
of  a  man*s  virtues  ?  If  it  be,  the  highest 
Benefactor  demands  the  warmest  re- 
turns of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise: 
Ingratum  qui  dixeritf  omnia  dixit.  If 
a  man  wants  this  virtue,  where  Hiere 
are  infinite  obli^nitions  to  excite  and 
quicken  it,  he  wul  be  likely  to  want  all 
others  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 
whose  utmost  f^ifts  are  poor,  comparea 
to  those  he  daily  receives  at  the  hands 
of  his  never-fauing  Almighty  Friend. 
"  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth."  is  big  with  the  deepest 
wisdom:  *' Tne  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom;  and  an  upnght 
h^rt,  that  is  understanding."  This  is 
eternally  true,  whether  the  wits  and 
rakes  of  Cambrid^  allow  it  or  not: 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  relkious  wis- 
dom, **  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace," 
whatever  your  voung  gentlemen  of 
pleasure  tlunk  of  a  whore  and  a  bottle, 
a  tainted  health  and  battered  consti- 
tution. Holdfast,  therefore,  by  this 
sheet-anchor  of  happiness,  rebgicm; 
you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of 
most  dai^r,  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  life.  Cherish  true  religion  as  pre- 
ciously as  you  will  fly,  with  abhorrence 
and  contempt  superstition  andenthu- 
siasuL  The  first  is  the  perfection  and 
fl^ry  of  the  human  nature;  the  two 
last,  the  deprivation  and  dismioe  of  it 
Remember  the  essence  of  religion  is,  a 
heart  void  of  offence  towards  Gkxl  and 
man;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions, 
but  an  active  vital  principle  of  faith. 
The  words  of  a  heathen  were  so  fine 


that  I  must  give  them  to  you:  Cam- 
potitumjuSyfasqae  animi,  sanctoeque 
recesms  mentis^  et  incoctum  generom 
pecttu  honegto, 

Qo  (m,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admi- 
rable diepoBitions  you  have  towanb  ail 
that  is  nffht  and  (rood,  and  make  your- 
self the  love  ana  admiration  of  the 
world!  I  have  neither  paper  nor  words 
to  tell  you  how  tenderly  I  am  youzB. 

Catherine  Bulkdey^  Abbess  of  Ood- 

stow,  to  LoraCromwwL 

A.D.  vers.  163a 

(miscell.  lettebs,  1st  SEBISa,  voi^ 

XIIL,  NO.  34,  STATE  PAPER  OFFICE.) 

{priginal^ 

'Heaseth  it  yoiu-  honour, — After 
my  most  humble  duty,  with  immortal 
thanks  for  all  your  great  ^oodnesi 
showed  unto  me,  to  be  advertised  Uiat 
I  have  sent  by  this  bearer  your  old 
fee  of  408.,  and  your  new  fee  of  other 
40s.,  due  both  at  Michaelmas  last  I 
am  ashamed  of  them  that  they  be  so 
little,  but  I  beseech  you  to  accept 
theuL  seeing  my  power  is  no  better; 
for  it  it  were,  truly  you  should  have 
more.  And  if  it  may  please  yonr  ho- 
nour to  send  me  the  same  two  convent 
seals,  I  shall  make  them  both  in  one 
to  your  lordship,  and  to  your  son, 
Master  Gregory,  and  to  tne  kmfer 
liver  of  you  both;  for  gladly  would  I 
do  you  some  pleasure,  if  I  wist  how, 
Qodknoweth  my  heart  In  declara- 
tion whereof,  for  lack  of  better  stufl; 
I  do  send  you  a  dish  of  old  apj^es, 
whereof  some  be  a  twelvemonth  old, 
and  some  two  year  old;  beseeching 
you  to  accept  them,  and  to  license  me 
to  set  open  a  back  gate  of  this  mo- 
nastery, which  hath  been  shut  evir 
since  the  king's  visitation,  for  the 
which  I  have  great  displeasure  of  my 
neighbours;  for  indeed  it  is  verv  noem 
(hiftful)  for  them,  especially  tne  win- 
ter time,  for  by  reason  thereof  they  be 
fain  to  go  two  mile  about  as  this 
bearer  can  more  at  large  aeclare  to 
your  honour;  as  knoweth  our  Lord, 
who  ever  preserve  you  to  his  pleasure. 
AmeiL 

'At  Godstow,  the  6th  day  of  Oc- 
tober. 

*  Your  most  bounden  beadwoman, 
*  Cathekine  Bulkeley, 
'  Abbess  there. 
'To  the  Right  Hcoiourahle  and  my 

very  singular  lord,  my  good  Loid 

Privy  S^  this  deliver.' 
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A  Three  WeeU  Scamper  thravffh  the 
Spas  of  Germany  and  Bdgitm,  with 
em  Appendix  onthe  Natureand  Ueee 
cfMintraL  Watern,^  ByBrMmusWU- 
son,  F.R.a  Foolscap  8vo,  368  pp. 
London:  John  Ghundiill.     1858. 

9HB  AQTUlUr  HOLIDAY. 

Ah  satamn  holiday  Is  one  of  the  insti- 
tations  of  Great  Britain;  so  that  a  hard- 
worked  doctor  need  little  excuse  for  giv- 
ing himself  three  weeks  o^  I  was  going  to 
say  red,  but  I  prefer  to  say,  for  reasons 
that  will  laesently  appear,  cAan^e.  Three 
weeks  of  change;  and  the  less  so,  as  said 
doctor  alleles  that  he  has  not  had  a  holi- 
day before  since  he  has  been  in  practice; 
and,  as  he  promises  to  devote  it  to  a 
useful  purpose,  begetting,  as  he  hopes,  in- 
cT^Med  health  and  vigour  to  himself,  a 
state  (hat  cannot  but  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  his  patients,  and  some  few 
practical  and  practicable  notions  on  the 
medidne  of  the  renowned  mineral  springs 
of  Germany. 

It  is  quite  true,  but  wholly  inexcus- 
able, that  towards  the  end  of  a  London 
season,  the  doctor  medidnsB,  iaded  by 
labour,  and  exhausted  by  careand  anxie^, 
becomes,  tant  eoitpeUf  impatient  and  ir- 
ritable, is  i^>t  to  ride  the  lugh  horse,  and 
forget  that  his  *re]igio  medici'  demands 
of  him  patience,  forbearance,  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  last  degree;  and  that,  if  his 
patient  be  somewhat  tiresome,  he  is  made 
so  by  disease,  by  pain,  and  by  a  natural 
apprehension,  origmatinKin  ignorance  of 
the  truth,  that  his  malady  may  jeopardise 
his  life,  and,  perhaps,  more  and  dearer  in- 
terests that  hang  upon  his  life.  And  if 
all  this  be  true,  it  is  equally  true  that 
strong  physical  health  is  as  necessary  to 
the  doctor,  m  the  interests  of  his  patients, 
as  mond  and  mental  strength;  the  strong 
man  thinks  strongly  andcomprehensivelyy 
and  his  vigorous  earnestness  forces  oon- 

*  While  dr&wins  Unely  upon  the  pleasant 
ehatty  portions  mDr  Wilson  s  book,  we  mnst 
not  fmto  makespeoial  reference  to  the  vala- 
able  practical  chapter,  *0n  the  Nature  and 
Uses  of  Mineral  Waters.'  The  daaiificaUoB 
of  mineral  waters  there  given,  in  addition 
to  other  medical  notes  througnont  the  vo- 
lume, wiU  ^ve  it  a  permanent  Talne  to  all 
those  who  may  need  information  on  such  a 
ml^eet. 


viction  on  his  patient,  and  develops  and 
secures  his  patient's  fiuth;  in  a  word,  his 
&ith  b^ts  faith.  Well,  dear  reader,  I 
think  I  have  secured  your  leave  for  the 
docUw^s  holiday;  for,  if  his  reasons  have 
not  touched  you,  you  will  at  least  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  his  eloqu^ice. 


THB  CALAIS  PAOKBT  AT  ITIQHT. 

An  odd  sight  is  a  OaUis  packet,  parti- 
onlarly  at  night;  it  was  now  between 
eleven  and  twelve:— the  cabin  is  small; 
but  eveiy  locker,  shelf,  and  resting-place, 
the  table  and  under  the  table,  is  encum- 
bered with  some  prostrate  form,  each 
looking  as  hideons  as  nightcap,  doak, 
travelhng-c^»,  and  wraps  of  every  fuhion, 
can  make  it;  and  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
field  of  battle,  littered  by  the  slain.  Here 
you  meet  with  a  pair  of  legs  without  any 
apparent  body;  there,  a  brace  of  arms, 
evidently  apart  from  the  trunk  to  which 
they  ought  to  have  hung;  here  is  an  iso- 
lated head— alack !  for  the  poor  fellow  to 
whom  it  once  belonged;  now,  I  stumble 
over  the  oorpte-like  form  of  a  fellow- 
creature  wrapped  in  a  military  doak,  aa 
if  prepared  for  interment;  then,  there  is  a 
group  of  lucky  fellows  who  have  escaped 
the  fete  of  the  rest,  and  are  demolishing 
bitter  beer  and  bread  and  cheese  around 
a  kind  of  altar-piece^  from  which  the 
spirit  within  hands  spirits  without;  while 
here— oh,  unhappy  sight! — a  tnrbaned 
head  hanm  listless  over  a  steward's  basin. 
On  the  &ck,  the  vision  was  alike;  but 
there  theftiry  of  the  battle  had  been  less; 
the  bodies  were  not  so  numerous;  here  and 
there  a  stiffened  form  might  be  seen,  ex- 
pressive of  the  agonies  of  its  last  waking 
toeatii;  some  with  limbs  drawn  up,  and 
some  with  features  calm  as  sleep,  but  all 
fearftdly  pale;  here  and  therea  seemingly 
wounded  brave  staggered  and  reeled  as  he 
attempted  to  walk;  while  others  dung  in 
speechless  misery  to  the  shrouds— a  salt- 
water term,  that  might  perchance  too 
sordy  realise  their  eventful  future.    All 
this  while,  and  over  this  desohite  scene, 
the  wind  blew  fierody;  a  lady  straggled 
to  maintain  her  equilibrium  on  her  camp 
stool;  while  her  husband  ever  and  anon 
added  his  weight  to  hen,  to  save  her  from 
being  wafted  overboard  by  the  bellying 
parachute  which  served  her  in  {dace  of  a 
hat;  at  last^she  could  stand  it  no  longer; 
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she  scattled  away  to  the  lee-icappen,  and 
was  very  sick,  and  the  parachute  was  oon- 
▼erted  for  the  uaace  into  a  pararent 

SSA-8ICKffB88 — A  ITBW  OVRB. 

But  what  were  yoa  about  all  this  time, 
doctor  ?  Tou  stsrted  by  saying  that  you 
were  a  bad  sailor.  How  did  you  fare  ? 
Why,  dear  reader,  I  was  busy  with  an 
experiment  of  my  own,  in  oorpore  Tile, 
and  no  less  a  one  than  to  determine  the 
cause  o(  and  thence  to  deduce  a  remedy 
for,  sea-sicknera.  So,  after  looking  about 
for  a  little  while  on  the  scene  I  have  just 
described,  and  thinking  with  what  zest  a 
medical  student  would  surrey  sudi  a 
shower  of  arms  and  legs,  and  heads  and 
necks,  I  began  to  reflect  that  the  predis- 
posing cause  of  sea-sickneBB  must  be  the 
unwonted  motion  to  which  the  body  is 
subjected;  that  it  was  not  the  horizontal 
motion,  nor  the  lateral  or  oscillating  mo- 
tion, for  both  of  these  we  have  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  but  the  vertical  motion, 
whidi  was  the  chief  element  of  mischief; 
and  not  the  vertical  motion  alone,  but  all 
the  motions  together;  the  vertical  motion, 
— that  is,  the  rise  and  &11  of  the  body — 
being  that  to  which  the  organic  system  is 
most  unused,  and  of  which  therofore  it 
would  be  most  susceptible.  These  varied 
motions,  after  a  time,  are  felt  by  the  or- 
ganic system  of  nerves,  that  system  which 
commands  and  regulates  the  actions  of 
the  digestive  organs;  and  the  impression 
being  at  once  unnatural  and  disagreeable, 
the  said  nerves  evince  their  objection  to 
the  process,  by  the  only  kind  of  sensation 
of  which  they  ve  capable;  not  ordinary 
pain,  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  nerves 
of  common  sensation,  but  an  equally 
painful  condition  of  the  organs  to  which 
they  belong,  namely,  nausea  and  faint- 
ness,  quickly  followed  by  an  imperious 
necessity  to — ^let  me  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  the  Calais  packet — ^reverse  the 
engine.  We  may  therefore  condense  the 
phenomena  of  sea-siclmess  into  a  very 
narrow  space;  namely,  motion,  and  or« 
ganic  sensation;  and  unon  this  narrow 
space  may  concentrate  tne  fire  of  all  our 
remedial  artillery.  It  is  quite  true  that 
it  is  not  given  to  the  nerves  of  all  per- 
sons to  appreciate  these  sensations  with 
equal  acuteness.  As  there  are  some  of 
the  creatures  who  people  this  world  who 
have,  or  seem  to  have,  no  brains;  others, 
no  hearts;  and  others,  no  bowels— that  is, 
of  compassion;  so  there  are  specimens  of 
the  human  fiunily  who  seem  to  exist 


without  nerves;  while  othersare  all  nerve; 
and  a  third  dass,  by  education— that », 
by  habit — are  able  to  stifle  the  sensations 
of  their  nerves.  The  great  Ndson  al- 
ways su£fored  fh>m  sea-sickness  in  rough 
weather,  particularly  on  first  going  to 
sea  after  a  residence  on  shore;  ai^  I  have 
seen  ladies  whom  the  mere  sight  of  the 
motion  d  the  waves,  or  the  smell  of  a 
ship,  was  sufficient  to  throw  into  a  state 
of  nausea.  Children  ofier  a  singular  va- 
riety m  this  respect.  Some  never  feel 
sidmess  when  on  thesea;  while  othersare 
unaUe  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage, 
even  a  railwav  carriage,  without  nausea. 

The  seat  of  the  sense  of  nausea  is  the 
pit  of  the  stomach;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
that  pit — ^like  a  sorcerer  in  his  cave — lies 
the  solar  plexus,  the  great  wizard  that 
directs  the  tidal  crises  of  the  stomach,  its 
tempesto  and  ite  calms;  ito  winds  and  its 
volcanic  emotions;  and  to  this  great 
wizard  the  petitio  ad  muericordiam  is 
nused  by  those  who  would  secure  his  good 
offices;  to  him  the  offerings  of  sacrifice  are 
made,  according  to  the  varied  belief  of 
his  votaries;  some  come  smUing  on,  with 
the  conviction  that  they  have  made  him 
their  friend  by  the  ofiering  of  a  gpod 
break&st  or  dinner;  some  give  him  a  stif 
sou-wester,  as  the  sailors  have  it — that  is, 
a  {^ass  of  strong  grog;  others  try  to  make 
him  sneeze  with  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pep- 
per; some  would  tempt  him  into  ^wd- 
nature  with  peppermint;  othen  {Siysie 
him  with  camphor  or  creosote;  others, 
again,  send  him  to  slecnp  by  means  of 
laudanum  or  morphia,  suflncate  him  with 
ether,  or  stupify  him  with  chkm}fbrm. 
Each  pilgrim  has  £uth  m  his  own  nos- 
trum, even  when  it  fails;  as  it  is  sure  to 
do  nine  times  in  every  ten.  Then  we 
have  a  more  modest  class  of  devotees,  who 
approach  him  timidly;  they  stuff  his|^ 
with  a  camphor  bag,  or  cover  it  up  witk 
a  warm  plaster,  be  it  of  cummin  or  frank- 
incense, and,  thus  armed,  they  boldly  wail 
his  pleasure. 

liow,  fieur  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that 
the  solar  plexus  approves  of  a  good  mesl; 
on  the  contrary,  no  genius  ever  reccoded 
in  the  *  Thousand  and  One  Nighto*  \am 
good  things  better  than  he,  and  to  mske 
him  in  every  way  comfortable  is  a  st^of 
the  first  importance;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  he  is  to  be  comforted,  not 
opprased;  he  generally  likes  what  he  ii 
accustomed  to,  and  administered  with  tte 
usual  forms,  and  at  the  usual  periods;  a 
breakfituit  at  luneakfiut-time,  a  dinner  at 
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dinoer-time,  and  so  forth;  but  he  neither 
approves  of  being  devilled  with  cayenne 
and  brandy,  nor  made  stupid  with  lauda- 
nam,  chloroform,  or  camphor.  If  he  bne 
hungry,  give  him  meat;  if  he  be  athirst, 
give  him  soda-water,  either  alone  or  with 
a  little  sherry  or  brandy;  and  if  he  be 
chilled,  clothe  him  warmly  if  you  like, 
with  a  camphor  pad,  or  cummin  or  frank- 
incense i^ter:  the  external  remedies 
can  do  no  harm,  and  they  often  do  good, 
not  merely  because  they  give  confidence 
to  the  individual  and  allay  apprehension, 
bat  because  they  bestow  warmth  and 
pressure. 

But,  however  conducive  to  the  preven- 
tion of  sea-sickness  may  be  the  securing 
of  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
solar  plexus^  by  the  inner  uxl  outer  com- 
forts herein  noted,  there  is  a  process 
which  would  seem  to  deserve  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  these;  namely,  the  prevention 
of  its  exciting  cause— motion.  And  here 
again  we  find  worshippers  not  less  zealous 
than  those  who  have  gone  before.  Some 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
main motionless  during  the  whole  voyage, 
with  their  brow  humbly  resting  on  the 
floor;  others  cast  themselves  on  their 
backSy  and,  shutting  their  eyes,  remain 
alike  immoveable;  while  others  sit  with 
wooden  firmness,  gazing  unchangeably  on 
some  fixed  spot,  such  as  a  star,  an  object 
on  the  horizon,  or  a  stationaiy  point,  if 
such  there  be,  on  the  vessel  And  where- 
fore these  extraordinary  postures,  which 
resemble  the  antics  of  the  Indian  Fakirs? 
The  answer  is  simple:  to  fix  the  muscular 
system,  over  which  we  have  control, 
and  by  that  fixture  to  steady,  if  not 
totally  to  fix,  the  solar  plexus.  If  we 
effect  this,  we  prevent  the  motions  of  the 
Tesacl  from  reaching  those  nerves,  and  we 
thereby  arrest  the  after  consequences, 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Before  starting 
from  home,  my  brother  reminded  me  of 
this  voluntary  exercise  of  control  over  the 
muscular  system,  and  mentioned  its  suc- 
cess in  himself;  he  remarked,  also,  that 
the  priests  of  old  sold  charms  to  dispel 
searsickness,  and  that  these  charms, 
which  were  cabalistic  figures  written  on 
parchment,  were  bound  tightly  round  the 
person;  their  success  appearing  to  depend 
mainly  on  their  close  pressure  against  the 
trunk  of  the  body.  It  was  to  illustrate 
this  experiment  that  I  now  set  myself, 
thinking  that  my  proneness  to  sea-sick- 
ness would  give  it  a  lair  trial  In  the 
absence  of  a  belt,  I  tied  a  shawl  tightly 
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round  my  trunk,  making  strong  pressure 
from  the  hips  upwards  to  the  middle  of 
the  chest,  and  then  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  benches  to  observe  the  result;  I  fur- 
ther fixed  my  heels  against  the  deck,  and, 
crossing  my  arms  on  ray  chest,  resisted 
with  all  my  power  every  movement  of  the 
vessel  I  escaped  without  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  while  several  juround  me  and 
in  the  cabin  were  extremely  ill;  I  have 
said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  motion 
in  the  vessel,  but  not  ranch  rolling,  and 
the  passage  could  not  be  termed  rough. 
On  my  return  passage,  I  did  the  same, 
and  with  an  equally  satisfiictory  result; 
but  the  experiment  was  also  doubtful, 
from  the  sea  being  calm  and  the  transit 
short  I  leave  it  to  others  to  give  the 
plan  a  further  trial,  which  it  deserves,  as 
being  correct  in  principle,  even  if  it  fail  to 
be  universally  certain  in  practice. 

A  GBNIU8  rOR  SOUP. 

Well,  if  anything  can  make  purgatory 
pleasant,  the  custom-house  purgatory  at 
Calais  is  so  made;  while  preparations  are 
being  slowly  developed  to  rifle  your  car- 
pet-bag in  one  apartment,  and  your  charac- 
ter in  another,  you  are  civilly  invited  to 
console  youi'self  in  a  sallede  restauration, 
or  bufiet,  in  a  third.  You  bolt  your  cut- 
let au  pommes  de  terre,  or  scald  your 
throat  with  your  coffee  or  gravy  soup,  as 
the  case  may  be,  although  you  are  as- 
8«ired,  as  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  plenty 
of  time;  and  then  having  undergone  the 
vis6  of  an  old  employ6,  who  was  every  now 
and  then  at  the  point  of  strangulation, 
from  the  effort  to  make  French  out  of 
English  names;  and  having  your  belong- 
ings inspected,  or,  as  happened  in  my  case, 
put  under  seal  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  without 
opening,  you  make  your  way  with  the 
light  tread  of  a  happy  spirit  and  relieved 
mind  to  the  railway  train.  I  have  al- 
ready put  it  on  record,  that  I  crossed  the 
English  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais 
without  being  sea-sick,  a  fact  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  I  make  a  second  chapter  of 
it  by  repeating  it  here;  but,  if  I  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  sea-sick,  how  cheerily 
would  the  light  gravy  soup  of  the  French 
restaurateur,  the  potage,  as  he  calls  it, 
have  sat  upon  my  stomach ;  if  I  had  willed 
to  prescribe  the  best  medicine  on  earth 
for  a  bruised  and  wounded  stomach,  it 
would  have  been  this  very  potage;  it  was 
the  bright  spot  of  the  Cidais  custom- 
house; in  the  midst  of  the  dark  night, 
the  worn  and  Minting  traveller  is  greeted 
2h 
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with  a  cap  of  warm  wholeflome  gnvy 
•oup.  Ah !  njy  countrymen  at  I^yer, 
oould  you  do  as  much  ?  Alas,  no !  you 
have  no  genius  for  soup;  that  first  of  the 
arts  of  political  economy,  cookery,  is  un- 
known to  you.  Perhaps  Soyer  may  save 
you  yet,  barbarian  that  you  are;  minister 
of  tough  beef-steaks,  and  almost  equally 
tough  and  smoky  chops;  bitter  beer,  and 
half-and-half;  fit  diet  for  stomachs  of  cast- 
iron;  pheugh !  Tou  were  once  naked,  and 
painted  your  skin  with  blue  and  yellow; 
now  you  have  found  out  the  way  of  cover- 
ing your  skin  with  comfortable  clothes, 
and  making  the  yellow  a  lining  for  your 
pockets:  now,  Britons,  one  cheer  more; 
learn  to  cook;  that  is,  if  you  value  our 
doctor^s  approbation, 

▲  HINT  TO  TRAYILLBBS. 

I  have  discovered  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  of  killing  time,  when  you  are 
hungry,  than  eating  and  drinking;  onee  on 
my  travels,  as  I  shall  perhai»s  tell  in  its 
place,  this  inoffensive  occupation  saved 
me  from  extreme  ennuL  And  I  may  as 
weU,  now  I  am  in  the  mind,  put  another 
observation  on  record  here;  namely,  that 
in  travelling  it  is  advisable  to  eat  fre- 
quently, not  much  at  a  time,  but  often, 
and  to  avoid  alcohol;  thus,  soup,  coffee, 
tea,  cutlets,  fruit,  soda  or  seltzer  water, 
should  form  the  staple  of  our  travelling 
diet  Travelling  naturally  induces  a  lit- 
tle heat  and  feverishness  of  system,  which 
a  cooling  diet  tends  to  allay,  but  which 
a  heating  diet  might  aggravate  to  an  in- 
convenient degree. 

BKLOIAK  0HABACTBBI8TIC8. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Bel- 
gians appears  to  be  the  disposition  to 
turn  everything  to  use:  their  women  and 
children,  their  dogs,  their  priests,  their 
eows,  their  oxen;  just  as  they  utilise  their 
trees,  by  selecting  those  that  are  tall  and 
capable  of  serving  as  a  barrier  against  the 
winds,  without  shading  the  soil  or  draw- 
ing much  sustenance  from  its  bosom,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  lower  branches, 
supply  them  with  firewood;  they  harness 
their  dogs  to  small  carts  and  wheelbar- 
rows, turn  their  women  into  the  fields  to 
pick  weeds  and  bear  burdens,  and  make 
their  cows  and  oxen  chew  the  cud  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour.  It  is  curious 
to  see  the  old  men,  the  boys,  and  the 
girls,  leading  a  paur  of  oxen  by  their  hal- 
ters, or  acting  the  part  of  a  living  tether 
to  prevent  their  straying  into  the  neigh- 


bouring crops.  Then  there  were 
singular  specimens  of  priests  of  the 
Flemish  breed — short,  thick,  wooden- 
looking  fellows,  with  immense  shovel  bats, 
and  white  petticoats  hanging  below  black; 
intended,  as  I  thought,  like  thdr  sister 
crinoline,  to  conceal  an  unsaintly  embon- 
point I  said  that  the  Belgians  worked 
their  priests;  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
judged  so  f^m  their  dirty  ftices,  and 
equally  dirty  hands  and  nails;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  only  real  work  Uiey  do  b  to 
bear  the  sins  of  their  fellow-men;  oe^ 
tainly  their  backs  are  sufficiently  broad. 

It  is  a  crying  pity  to  see  woman,  whose 
place,  according  to  us  isUnders,  is  ha 
*ain  house  at  bame,'  spoiling  her  com- 
plexion in  the  burning  sun,  ugly  from 
birth,  but  hideous  in  old  age,  the  joint  re- 
sult of  tanning  and  shrivelling.  I  sop- 
pose  there  may  be  a  moral  in  it;  for  jest 
as  the  Chinese  women  are  kept  fromgsd- 
ding  by  the  atrophy  of  their  feet,  so  tfce 
Belgian  women  have  their  Tani^  of  per- 
son kept  in  check  by  the  disfig;cxrement 
of  their  skin.  And  yet  I  fear  that  it  ii, 
after  all,  some  principle  of  shabby  eo»- 
nomy;  it  is  the  husbandry  of  woman— 
a  reckoning  with  the  daughters  of  Eve, 
for  being  her  daughters.  I  should  like  to 
follow  these  poor  creatures  to  their  homes, 
and  sit  with  them  at  their  meala.  Ah ! 
there  methinks  I  should  difcoTer  tie 
secret  of  theur  ugliness;  the  secret  of  their 
wasting  labour,  povertv.  They  are  ill  fed 
and  hard  worked,  and  they  become  tk 
mothers  of  a  feeble  and  sickly  race.  How 
can  a  husbandman  feed  upon  his  fiiead, 
his  companion,  his  fellow-laboaier,  oi, 
after  toiling  with  him  in  tilling  the  hoi 
for  a  quarter-of-a-century  ?  The  ruMle 
is  quickly  answered — hunger.  But  the 
ox  is  not  for  him;  it  is  d^ned  for  the 
sausagesof  his  luckier  brother  of  the  towa!^ 
the  wealthier  artisan. 

At  one  of  the  stations,  I  just  bad  tine 
to  pass  in  review  a  young  army  oi  nv 
recruits,  who,  packed  in  open  carriagei, 
were  standing  there,  while  their  ciffioer% 
in  all  the  conceit  of  dirks  and  incipiat 
moustaches,  were  puffing  their  cigars. 
They — that  is,  the  recruits — reminded  me 
of  a  regiment  of  out-patients  at  one  of  oar 
hospitals;  mere  boys,  the  sons  of  the  veiy 
women  whose  state  I  have  juat  been  d^ 
plorins;;  thin,  weak,  bloodless,  some  with 
their  uices  tied  up  with  toothache,  otboi 
with  sore  throats,  and  others  sadly  & 
want  of  a  pocket-handkerchi^  This  ii 
the  raw  material  of  war;  and  y^  te* 
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yonngsterSy  who  to-day  look  as  if  their 
musket  were  too  heavy  for  them,  may,  in 
a  few  years,  by  good  food  and  good  train- 
ing, he  tomed  into  strong  men  and  good 
soldiers.  Lucky  fellows  to  escape  the 
liquid  manure  tank  and  the  three-pronged 
hoe.  By  the  way,  excellent  as  liquid 
manure  may  be  to  the  soil,  I  cannot  think 
its  diffusion  through  the  breathing  air 
oondnciYe  to  health;  certainly  it  is  not 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  freshly  upturned 
earth  that  we  read  of  as  being  the  delight 
<^  our  ancestors. 

Reader,  I  fear  yon  will  think  I  am  get- 
ting prosy;  but  Uaicj  eight  hours  spent 
with  no  better  companion  than  one's  own 
thoughts,  or  perchance  with  company  fsr 
less  agreeable. 

A  doctor's  meditatioks. 
In  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  world 
rides  in  second-class  railway  carriages; 
none  but  Russian  princes  and  English 
tradesmen  take  places  in  carriages  of  the 
first  class;  so  that  no  wonder  there 
should  be  a  little  jumble  of  classes:  and, 
in  good  truth,  the  second-class  carriages 
of  the  Continent  are  not  only  equal,  but 
superior  in  decoration  and  comfort,  to 
modem  first-class  carriages  at  home. 
The  &res  are  likewise  very  moderate;  a 
fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  ven- 
ture to  grumble  at  having  to  pay  for  our 
luggage.  The  taruth  is,  that  the  carpet- 
bag of  England  has  to  pay  for  the  half- 
hundredweight  black  box,  its  travelling 
companion;  and  we  agree  to  this  willingly, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  obstmction 
and  delay  that  must  necessarily  arise  from 
weighing  our  baggage  whenever  we  start 
on  a  journey.  But  I  intended  to  remark, 
that  at  Malin^  I  stumbled  on  a  Belgian 
don,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were 
travelling  with  a  liveried  servant.  Now, 
as  it  would  not  have  compoited  with  the 
dignity  of  roaster  and  man  that  said  ser- 
vant should  ride  in  the  same  carriage 
with  his  master  and  master's  wife,  tiie 
servant  was  put  into  another  carriage  of 
the  same  claMi,  of  which  I  was  the  occu- 
pant. I  felt  for  the  moment  a  little  in- 
dignant; but  dioked  down  my  wrath,  and 
determined,  in  revenge,  to  make  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  the  fellow.  First,  he 
was  ugly  and  greasy,  as  though  his  mas- 
ter kept  him  on  half-allowance  of  soap; 
then  such  paws — oh !  for  a  pair  of  nine- 
penny  cotton  whites,  to  hide  those  hideous 
fingers  that  banded  his  mastefs  plate  at 
dinner;  then  there  was  a  deddecUy  vigo- 


rous attempt  at  tailors'  finery;  a  drab 
turned  up  with  black,  black  velvet 
breeches  with  gilt  garters  and  drab  gait- 
ers; then  he  spread  himself  out  in  the  last 
attitude  of  Belgian  independence,  one 
band  on  the  edge  of  the  window,  one  on 
the  arm  of  the  carriage,  as  though  he 
tried  all  he  could  to  bleach  those  maho- 
gany-coloured fins;  then  his  feet  were 
tossed  up  on  the  new  carriage  cushions; 
serve  the  directom  right,  why  not  put  the 
pig  in  his  pen  ?  then  be  fidgeted;  then 
looked  out  of  the  window;  how  I  longed 
to  take  him,  Achilles-like,  by  the  heel, 
and  make  him  swallow  a  mouthful  of  bis 
native  earth;  he  then  unpacked  his 
pockets  of  sundry  green  apples,  upon 
which  he  began  to  feed  with  tremendous 
vigour.  It's  a  great  pity  that  his  mas- 
ter, when  he  gave  the  orang-outang  a 
livery,  could  not  afford  him  proper  food 
and  a  little  soap;  not  that  a  little  soap 
would  ever  have  washed  out  the  rich 
japan  of  dirt  he  carried  on  his  fists. 
Good  God !  that  must  be  the  ninth  green 
apple  the  fellow  has  bolted.  I  rubbed 
my  bands  with  joy;  it  required  no  imagi- 
native foresight  to  see  the  chap  doubled 
np  that  night  with  the  pangs  of  indi- 
gestion, every  apple  gathering  its  atoms 
together  into  a  cricket-ball,  or  a  nine- 
pounder  shot  And  then,  oh !  if  we 
would  but  send  for  a  doctor;  a  blue  pill 
and  black  draught  in  the  morning  would 
settle  him  quite;  and  no  gentle  English- 
man like  myself  would  be  pestered  with 
his  presence  again  in  a  railway  journey. 

SWIMMING  BATHS. 

In  the  morning  I  put  my  friend  Dr 
Cutler's  good-nature  to  the  test.  I  hur- 
ried him  down  from  his  toilet,  while  I 
picked  myself  a  nosegay  from  the  olean- 
ders that  formed  a  pretty  avenue  at  his 
door;  and  then  I  mounted  him  on  the 
seat  of  my  little  Americain,  drawn  by 
one  of  the  strongest,  roost  willing,  and 
sure-footed,  and  best-conditioned  little 
horses,  a  true  Ardennois,  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  longed  to  bring  him  with  me  to 
England.  *  Stop  !'  said  the  doctor,  as  we 
climbed  a  somewhat  steep  hill;  for  Spa 
being  at  the  top  of  the  valley,  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  any  further  in  the  same 
direction  without  an  ascent;  *  stop  here, 
my  good  fellow,  hold  the  pony's  head, 
will  you.'  This  was  spoken  in  good  Bel- 
gian French.  •  And  now,'  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  me,  I  will  show  you  a  swimming 
bath  we  have  just  had  constructed.*  And 
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a  taperb  iwifflmiog  bath  it  was,  open  to 
the  air,  endosed  by  a  low  parapet  wall 
and  hedge,  and  supplied  by  a  nmning 
stream.  *  We  have  found  the  want  of  a  cold 
bath  in  the  rammer  time/  said  he;  *  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  supply  it.*— 
*  Ton  have  succeeded  magnificently/  said 
I;  *  and  vour  visiters  may  not  only  lave 
their  arid  limbs,  in  the  summer  time,  but 
become,  if  they  choose,  good  swimmers. 
Kow,  it  is  remarkable,*  I  continued,  turn- 
ing towards  him,  and  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  he  was  an  Englishman  like 
myself— *  it  is  remarkable,*  said  I,  *that 
in  our  country* — meaning  yours  and  mine, 
dear  reader — *we  have  no  swimming 
baths;  that  is,  none  deserving  the  name; 
no  schools  of  swimming;  and  this  is  the 
more  extraordinary  in  a  country  which  it- 
■elf  is  little  more  than  a  ship  surrounded 
by  the  sea  on  all  sides.  Feihaps  our 
C^  mother  thinks  that  we  must  be 
•wimmers  by  birth;  or,  perhaps,  that  the 
art  will  come  of  itself  the  first  time  we 
happen  to  be  dropped  overboard.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  I  think  we  might  swim  the 
better  for  a  little  instruction;  and  I  am 
half  inclined  to  envy  the  French  theur 
schools  of  swimming,  in  which  not  only 
the  men,  but  the  women,  are  taught  that 
useful  art  An  English  lady  told  me  that 
during  the  summer  she  had  been  practis- 
ing swimming  at  a  French  watering-place, 
and  that  one  of  the  lessons  consiBted  in 
being  thrown  into  the  water,  clothed  in 
her  usual  dress.'    *  Ah  !  *  said  the  doctor, 

*  they  do  those  thmgs  better  in  France.* 

LBQAL  SWIVBLIWa. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  German  parts 
with  his  coin  more  reluctantly  than  other 
people,  whether  he  holds  it  in  a  tighter  grip, 
or  whether  it  is  unusually  rubbed,  from 
a  quantity  of  small  money  being  carried 
together;  or  whether  it  has  been  a  long 
time  in  use,  not  rolling  on  its  edge,  but 
nnrawling  on  its  face,  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  coinage  is  miserably  defaced.  I  re- 
ceived one  morning  an  Austrian  piece  of 
twenty-four  kreutzers,  very  much  rubbed, 
from  my  landlord,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  I  tendered  it  at  the  post-office. 

*  Qood  for  nothing,*  said  the  postmaster, 
as  he  pushed  away  the  piece  with  impa- 
tience.— '  But  I  have  just  received  it  from 
my  landlord,'  said  I. — *  Oh  !  it  is  only  at 
the  bureaux  that  it  will  be  refused,' 
he  replied. —  *But  why,'  said  I,  ^does 
your  government  permit  the  circulation 
of  a  coinage  which  your  offices,  or  bureaux, 


as  you  call  them,  refuse  1*  He  wm 
puzzled,  and  looked  me  in  the  face,  to 
see  if  I  had  the  phiz  of  a  gendjume 
in  disguise,  and  then  winked  bis  eye,  as 
much  as  to  say,  our  governments  are  too 
selfish  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
people's  wants  and  convenience:  besides, 
the  vileness  of  the  coinage  is  a  profitable 
tax  upon  strangers.  *  You're  right,'  said 
I;  *I  perceive  you  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  if 
not  a  man  of  words:'  and  I  took  off  my  bat, 
and  gave  him  one  of  those  graceful  bo«ft 
that  are  to  be  met  with  only  in  Germany. 
A  few  hours  later,  I  tried  my  twenty-four 
kreutzer  piece  at  the  railway  station: 
*  Nicht  gut,'  said  the  man  of  ti^eta;  so, 
putting  the  piece  in  a  comer  of  reserve  of 
my  pocket,  I  laid,  a  scheme  for  its  fdUire 
that  was  entirely  suooessfuL 

THE  SPRIlfGS  OF  XM8. 

The  springs  of  Ems  are  tweDty-one  in 
number;  they  take  theur  rise  in  a  Graa- 
wacke  rock,  situated  behind  the  Oarhao»; 
and  although  they  most  probably  all  on- 
^nate  in  the  same  source,  they  choose  to 
issue  from  different  fissures  of  the  rock, 
and  therefore  present  certain  diffiereneei 
of  temperature  and  of  proportion  in  that 
chemical  constituents.  Their  differeoce 
of  temperature  amounts  to  as  mnch  as 
38®  of  Fahrenheit,  the  coolest  being 
90'',  and  the  hottest  128'';  the  difeeooe 
in  amount  of  carbonic  add  gas  is  shown 
in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
cubic  inches,  the  extremes  of  their  con- 
tents in  the  pint;  the  larger  quanticr 
being  found  in  the  cooler  water,  tfce 
smaller  in  the  hot;  and  the  difference  of 
their  dose  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  eij^fe- 
teen  and  twenty-one  gruns  to  the  pint. 
The  appearance  of  the  water  is  dear  sd^ 
transparent;  but  its  taste  differs  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  differences  of 
strength  of  the  elementary  oonstitoeoti 
already  noted.  The  hotter  waters  are 
saltish  and  alkaline,  and  communicate  a 
flavour  of  weak  beef-tea;  while  thecookr 
waters  are  less  siUine  and  alkaline  to  the 
taste,  and  more  brisk  and  piquant,  from 
containing  a  larger  quantity  of  carbook 
acid  gas.  Dr  D'Ibell  also  notes  anoiber 
peculiarity,  which  admits  of  a  ready  ex- 
planation, but  which  to  the  unleanied 
approaches  the  marvellous;  it  is  that  tbese 
waters  are  cooler  to  the  mouth  and  pa^ 
late  than  plain  water  of  the  same  heat;  a 
fact  that  eveiy  one  may  put  to  the  tai 
who  will  sip,  alternately,  soup  and  plain  bot 
water  of  an  exac^y  similar  tempeiatare. 
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The  drinking  springs  of  Ems  are  three 
in  number;  namely,  the  Kesselhrunneny 
literallj  the  kettle-spring  which  gives 
issue  to  four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
daily  of  a  temperature  of  115°  of 
Fahrenheit;  the  Fiirstenbrunnen,  or 
Prince's  Spring,  whose  water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  9^;  and  the  Kreenchen,  or 
source  of  the  tap,  so  named  because  it  is- 
sues from  a  silver  tap  in  a  niche  of  the 
drinking-hall  of  the  Curhaus — its  tem- 
perature is  84°.  The  Kesselbrunnen 
rises  in  a  marble  reservoir  in  the  Cur- 
haus; and  the  Furstenbrunnen  issues  into 
a  basin  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from 
the  Knenchen.  Besides  these,  a  new 
spring  has  been  recently  discovered  oppo- 
site the  gu^en  of  the  Curhaus,  which  is 
both  hotter  and  more  abundant  in  its 
supply  than  those  before  namel,  hav- 
ing a  temperature  of  117°  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  pouring  forth  every  minute 
something  Uke  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  gallons.  This  latter  source  has  been 
the  means  of  affording  an  exhaustless  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  baths.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  for  drinking  ranges 
between  99°  and  77°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  water  for  the  baths  is  collected  into 
eleven  great  reservoirs,  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling;  no  plain  water  is  mingled  with 
it;  and  from  the  reservoirs  it  is  distri- 
buted by  means  of  pipes  to  the  bathing 
cabinets,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  a 
hundred.  In  the  bathing  establishment 
is  a  vapour  bath,  a  strong  douche,  and 
milder  douches,  applicable  to  several  of 
the  baths.  And  there  is  a  natural  as- 
cending douche,  of  the  proper  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  88°  of  Fahrenheit, 
«<l^ich  is  called,  par  excellence^  the 
i5ubenquclle,  literally  the  Baby  Spring, 
which  is  oftentimes  as  mischievous  from 
mismanagement  as  bene6cial  when  judi- 
ciously employed;  and  which  Dr  D'ibell 
very  properly  suggests  should  never  be 
used  without  the  special  prescription  of 
the  medical  man.  The  Bubenquella  Foun- 
tain is  balf-an-inch  in  diameter,  and  rises 
from  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  on  turning  a 
stop-cock,  to  the  height  of  between  two 
and  three  feet. 

As  to  their  uses,  or  curative  results,  the 
waters  of  Ems  are  celebrated  for  their 
beneficial  effects  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  prevalence  of  acidity  in  the 
system;  in  thickening  of  the  juices  of  the 
body,  as,  for  example,  of  the  bile;  in 
thickenings  of  the  solids,  arising  from 
morbid  function  or  chronic  inflammation; 


in  gall-stones,  calculous  disorders  of  the 
kidneys,  gouty  deposits,  and  rheumatic 
enlai^ments,  and  in  chronic  expectora- 
tion, depending  on  old  bronchitis  or  ca- 
tarrh. In  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  the 
relief  to  the  mucous  membrane  is  said  to 
be  immediate,  and  the  sensation  is  spoken 
of  as  *  balsamic.'  The  Hygeia  of  Ems  also 
holds  out  her  hand  to  those  of  her  own 
sex  who  need  her  assistance:  she  removes 
obstructions;  softens  and  brings  away 
tumours;  and  she  invites  them,  under  the 
guidance  of  her  man  of  business,  the  doe- 
tor,  to  venture  a  trial  of  the  Bubenquelle, 
when  the  possession  of  a  doll  to  dress  and 
undress  is  the  first  object  of  her  mind  and 
wishes. 

BBLTXBS  WATXB. 

Selters,  or  Nieder  Selters,  is  situated  on 
the  Emsbach,  the  latter  opening  into  the 
Lahn  some  miles  above  Fachmgen.  Its 
waters,  like  those  of  the  latter  place,  are 
only  used  for  exportation;  but  their  cele- 
brity is  so  great,  and  so  deserved,  that 
they  find  their  way  into  every  comer  of 
the  habitable  earth.  In  Qcrmany  itself 
they  form  oneof  its  greatest  luxuries;  being 
used  either  with  wine,  with  sugar,  or  alone, 
as  a  common  drink.  The  water  is  dear, 
transparent,  sparkling,  and  piouant,  and 
leaves  behind  on  the  palate  a  slightly  sa- 
line flavour.  Its  ohemical  composition  is, 
thirty  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  add  gas  to 
the  pint,  with  nhie  grains  and  three- 
quarters  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  seventeen 
grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  one-tenth 
of  a  grain  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Thus,  it 
must  be  r^rded  as  a  muriated  saline 
voter,  and  not  a  carbonated  alkaline  water 
like  that  of  Ems. 

As  a  medicine,  the  water  of  Selters  is 
useful  in  all  cases  of  illness  where  a  mildly 
alterative  antacid,  and  at  the  same  time 
solvent,  remedy  is  required;  as  in  dyspep- 
sia, gout,  rheumatism,  acid  secretions  from 
the  kidneys,  and  also  in  scrofulous  and 
glandular  affections.  It  has,  besides,  ac- 
quired esteem  in  chronic  catarrh  and 
bronchitis,  and  even  in  that  stage  <^  or- 
ganic change  in  the  lungs  known  as  con- 
sumption. In  the  latter  case,  it  is  con- 
venient and  proper  to  dilute  the  selter- 
water  with  warm  milk,  or  with  asses^ 
milk. 

BATHIVa  LUXUBIS8. 

The  country  around  Laugen  Schwal- 
bach  abounds  in  chalybeate  springs,  which 
are  met  with  in  all  the  neighbouring  vil- 
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lages;  bat  are  weaker  in  iron  than  tboee 
of  Schwalbacb.  In  Scbwalbacb  itself 
there  are  no  less  than  ten  sources;  namely, 
the  Weinbrunncn,  or  Wine-pool;  the 
Paulinenbrunnen  and  Rosenbrunnen,  the 
Pauline  and  Hose  pools;  twosouroes  which 
go  by  the  name  of  Ehebrunnen  or  Hus- 
band's pools;  the  Stahlbrunnen,  or  Iron- 
pool;  two  Neubrunnen,  or  New-pools;  the 
Lindenbrunnen,orLimetree-pool;  and  the 
Brodelbrunnen,  or  Whirlpool  One  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  old  Roman  tippling 
away  at  the  Weinbrunnen,  and  coming 
Qpon  it  for  the  first  time.  I  once  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  lees  of 
wine  upon  a  family  of  pigs;  first,  there  was 
the  grunt  of  diBCO  very;  secondly,  the  *notso 
bad  neither,  old  fellow,'  aside  to  his  com- 
panions; then  there  was  the  *by  Jupiter, 
this  is  the  right  stuff,  eh  1*  and  then  came 
the  after-consequences;  but  them  I  need 
not  stop  to  record.  But  I  can  fancy  the 
ancient  Romans  first  wiping  one  eye  and 
then  the  other,  and  then  the  snort  of  sa- 
tisfaction when  they  first  stumbled  upon 
what  they  chose  to  designate  as  aqua 
vinaria. 

There  are  few  thin^  on  the  earth  more 
enjoyable  than  a  residence  under  water 
in  one  of  these  baths  for  half-an-hour.  I 
speak  from  experience  of  this  delight, 
having  philosophised  tranquilly  on  the 
matter  for  that  term  of  life  one  morning 
shortly  before  dinner.  The  temperature, 
as  prescribed  me  by  the  bath-woman,  was 
86^  of  Fahrenheit;  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  differ  from  her  in  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
sult. The  bath  just  holds  sufiicient  water 
to  cover  you  completely;  lying  at  full 
length,  with  the  back  of  your  bead  resting 
on  the  edge,  you  fold  your  arms,  and  com- 
pose yourself  to  peace.  The  position  of 
your  head  gives  you  a  view  of  yourself 
through  the  green-looking  tran^rent 
water;  and  your  first  observation  is  one 
of  admiration  of  the  extreme  whiteness 
and  fairness  of  your  skin,  and  you  are  re- 
minded of  the  naive  expression  of  admira- 
tion of  the  Frenchman,  who  said,  with 
reg^  to  a  neighbouring  bath,  that  *  on 
devient  amoureux  de  soi-mdme.'  Next 
you  are  struck  by  the  appearance  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  copious  eruption  breaking 
out  over  the  whole  skin;  but  an  eruption 
of  an  unusual  kind,  an  eruption,  in  fact, 
of  glittering  pearls;  and  then  the  adhe- 
siveness of  the  pearls  is  remarkable,  you 
cannot  sliake  them  ofl^  but  you  must  wipe 
them  off  with  a  sweep,  in  order  to  come 
to  your  white  skin  onoe  again,  and  then 


they  collect  as  fastis  ever.  Bot^  as  ji 
are  prohibited  from  moving  while  in  tl 
bath,  and  as  your  own  sensations  soon  it 
you  that  you  are  chilled  by  motion,  b 
feel  warm  and  comfortable  undej  tli 
novel  costume  of  pearls,  you  are  fm  1 
leave  them  alone.  But  this  is  not  al 
your  bath  is  not  like  other  baths,  tskt 
bath;  it  is  a  musical  bath;  and  while fs 
are  thus  amusing  your  eye,  first,  wit 
the  charms  of  your  own  skin,  and  tht 
with  the  sparkling  vests  of  pearls  tlii 
quickly  clothe  it,  your  ear  is  gratified  k 
a  little  talkative,  wick,  wick !  wick,  wid 
wick !  wick,  wick,  wick,  wick  !  and  wk 
you  turn  to  look  alter  the  little  felloi 
that  are  treating  you  to  a  pigmy  ooncs 
on  the  surfisce  of  the  water,  and  begin  i 
fancy  yourself  a  QuUiver  in  one  of  tb 
seas  of  the  Lilliputians,  there  is  a  ivBB<i 
mouthed  chuckle  close  to  your  ear,  whid 
makes  you  afraid  that  the  Lillipatiai 
have,  since  settling  accounts  with  Quifr 
▼er,  hired  an  army  of  stronger  fellows  K 
fight  their  battles  in  case  of  need;  id 
then,  dear  me !  your  mind  is  relied 
from  anxiety  by  finding  that  the  wick^ 
wicks  are  only  little  playful  gas-bobb^ 
that  are  cracking  their  jokes,  and  tbffi 
sides  also,  on  the  surface  of  the  bath,  uhi 
that  the  more  noisy,  laughing  fidlowaiie 
only  bubbles  of  a  larger  growth,  that  b1^ 
out  from  under  your  hick  or  from  ibi 
hollow  of  yonr  arm-pits.  My  half-boa 
soon  slipped  away;  and  if  bis  Rpyal  High- 
ness of  Clarence  took  pleasure  in  bis  fctt^ 
of  Malmsey,  I  also  enjoyed  my  bath  of  tb 
water-wine  of  Schwalbacb.  It  is  hen 
that  the  old  grow  young,  and  the  weak, 
strong;  while  calm,  tranquillity,  and  ease, 
envelop,  as  in  a  mantle,  the  charmed  ad 
soothed  senses. 

As  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  so  ib 
end  came  at  last  to  my  pleasant  bath.  I 
found  contrivances  of  various  kinds  fv 
the  exhibiticn  of  the  douche;  and  I  u* 
certained  that  baths  are  to  be  bad  is 
seyeral  of  the  hotels,  as  the  Gour  de  iasr 
sie,  Yille  de  Mayence,  and  YilledeOiH 
blenz;  but^I  also  found  that  the  waterfor 
these  baths  was  conveyed  to  the  hoteUby 
means  of  casks,  a  process  that  must  oeeei- 
sarily  tend  to  dialodge  and  diq^erse  tbe 
carbonic  add  gas,  and  therefore  leodff 
them  less  useSiL  Making  a  profooDd 
bow  to  the  Dame  des  Bains,  I  tornedioto 
the  garden  for  a  stroll,  and  there  cuie 
unexpectedly  upNon  an  operation,  the  ob- 
seivation  of  which  g»Te  me  mncb  ^ 
sure. 
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I  have  already  glanced  at  the  perfect 
Dtegrity  which  pervades  the  baths  of 
larmany,  an  inte^ty  which  is  vouched 
or  bj  the  high  character  and  learning  of 
he  physicians  appointed  by  govvmment 
o  the  baths.  The  source  of  Aiz-Ia- 
Dhapelle  is  watched  with  the  most 
ealous  care,  lest  it  should  be  tampered 
n\X,\u  Dr  D*Ibeli  appeab  to  the  unmixed 
>urity  of  the  waters  employed  for  the 
latha  at  Ems;  and  Dr  Gentli  called  our 
ittention  to  the  care  with  which  the  re- 
lenroirs  for  containing  the  waters  are 
semented,  how  they  are  placed  under- 
hand to  be  kept  cool,  and  how  their 
listribatiug  pipes  are  always  full,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  carbcunic  add 
pa,  and  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air. 
[  bad  another  and  unlooked-for  illustra- 
tion of  the  remarkable  care  which  is  taken 
to  secure  the  water  in  its  most  perfect 
state,  in  bottles,  for  transmission  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  to  distant 
lands. 

The  exportation  of  the  Schwalbach 
waters  is  no  lon^r  what  it  was  when  the 
water  was  used  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Setters  water  is  now;  when,  in  the 
summer  months,  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
saiKl  bottles  were  filled  and  carried  away 
daily,  afibrding  occupation  to  sevend 
hundred  carriers.  The  process  of  bot- 
tling, such  as  it  was  performed  under  my 
own  eyes,  I  will  now  describe: — Each 
earthen  bottle  was  carefully  rinsed  out, 
in  the  water  of  the  spare  basin  of  the 
Weinbrunnen  source;  it  was  then,  the 
metal  funnel  having  been  removed  and  a 
conical  pipe  screwed  into  its  place,  held 
over  this  pipe  until  it  became  filled  with 
carbonic  acid  gas;  next,  the  aperture  of 
the  pipe  being  a  few  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  water,  it  was  turned  over  and 
placed  on  a  ledge  inside  the  basin;  here 
It  filled  itself,  displacing,  as  it  did  so, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  within.  The 
next  part  of  the  process  is  to  transfer  the 
bottle,  full  to  the  brim,  to  a  table,  and 
insert  into  its  mouth  a  small  plug  capable 
of  displacing  as  much  of  the  water  as  may 
be  necessary  to  receive  the  cork  and  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  bottle  and  its  con- 
tents. Immediately  the  plug  is  with- 
drawn, a  small  India-rubbiBr  tube,  lead- 
ingfrom  a  carbonic  acid  gas  machine,  is  in- 
serted into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  so  as 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  water  dislodged 
by  the  plug  by  means  of  this  gas;  then 
the  oork  is  quickly  inserted  and  driven 
home,  and  this  botUes  are  carried  away  to 


a  store  to  be  sealed  down.  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  excellence  of  the  German 
waters  in  England  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  me;  that  surprise  has 
ceased,  now  that  I  have  seen  the  care  and 
method  practised  in  the  bottling. 

DINNBB  PHII.080PHV. 

In  some  of  the  bathing  establishments 
of  Germany,  the  diet  of  the  invalids  is 
influenced  by  the  physician  of  the  bath; 
in  others,  he  finds  it  more  judicious  and 
convenient  to  leave  them  to  the  common 
service  of  the  hotel;  and  I  think  with 
reason,  for  the  habits  and  diet  of  these 
hotels  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  conducive  to  health.  First,  there 
is  the  early  hour  of  rising,  five  and  six, 
and  never  later  than  seven;  then  there 
is  the  morning  promenade,  spirited  into 
unusual  activity  by  the  music  to  be  met 
with  at  most  of  the  baths;  then  there  is 
the  light  breakfast,  the  roll  and  coffee, 
generally  without  butter;  then  the  fore- 
noon promenade;  the  prescribed  drinks 
at  the  well,  and  the  bath;  then  the  one 
o'clock  table  d'h6te  dinner,  light  and 
sufficient,  without  trespassing  too  much 
on  the  powers  of  digestion;  then  probably 
the  excursion,  the  walk,  or  the  ride;  then 
the  moderate  tea,  either  coffee  or  tea  as 
may  please  the  taste,  the  roll  and  butter, 
the  cutlet  or  ^;gs,  or,  indeed,  whatever 
the  appetite  or  convenience  may  suggest; 
then  conversation,  the  journal,  the  book, 
music,  and  bed,  the  simple  couch  of  rest 
and  restoration  of  the  exhausted  powers 
of  the  day.  But,  to  give  strength  to  my 
argument,  I  must  describe  the  fare  of  the 
table  d*h6te,  as  it  was  spread  before  me  for 
several  days  in  succession,  in  that  quiet 
retreat  of  the  invalid,  the  AU^e  Saal,  at 
Langen  Schwalbach. 

In  the  first  place,  there  arrives  a  soup 
pktte  of  light  potage,  something  between 
broth  and  gravy  soup,  and  not  at  all  un- 
acceptable; secondly,  there  comes  the 
beef  which  has  been  used  to  make  the 
potage,  and  which  is  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree the  worse  for  the  process;  it  is  ten- 
der, has  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  is  a  dish 
that  no  man  in  his  right  senses  can  allow 
to  pass;  not  that  he  gets  it  in  a  lump, 
but  only  in  a  small  dish,  containing,  when 
full,  some  six  or  eight  slices,  from  which 
he  selects  one  or  two,  as  hunger  may 
prompt,  Accompanymg  the  bouill6,  as 
this  boiled  fresh  beef  is  called,  is  a  small 
dish  ai  potatoes  in  fragments,  sometimes 
imotheredin  batter;  andsoendsthe  second 
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ooune.  Now,  the  distribation  of  food  to 
a  long  table  of  fifty  or  sixty  guests,  so  that 
all  may  be  senred  with  the  same  article 
aod  at  the  same  moment,  is  a  matter  which 
calls  fdr  some,  degree  of  ingenuity;  and 
ingenuity  and  generalship  are  not  want- 
ing to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 
It  is  managed  thus:  six  slices  for  six 
guests,  and  two  oyer  for  the  ?ery  hungry, 
or  as  a  perquidte  of  the  dish;  six  times 
ten,  six^  guests;  then  let  there  be  pre- 
pared ten  of  those  dishes,  and  popped  on 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  e^ery  six  per- 
sons, with  a  dish  of  potatoes  between 
each ;  then,  as  the  guests  help  themselves, 
or  the  waiter  han£  the  dish  to  the  six 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  as  soon  as  you 
are  served  and  have  time  to  look  around, 
you  find  that  every  one  else  has  been 
served  also.  Now,  at  an  Bnglish  dinner, 
when  you  glance  at  the  table  and  see  a 
dish  before  you,  you  naturally  run  your 
eye  along  the  table,  to  see  what  other 
dishes  there  may  be,  or  you  dislocate  your 
neck,  in  endeavouring  to  distinguish  what 
thai  joint  at  the  top  of  the  table  can  pos- 
sibly be;  but  at  the  German  table  d*hdte 
no  such  doubt  or  inconvenience  will  arise, 
for  what  you  see  before  you  is  oonsden- 
tiously  repeated  all  the  way  along,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  no  more  and  no 
less.  I  feel  that  I  could  dilate  endlessly 
on  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  the 
German  table;  but,  as  I  am  only  at  the 
second  course,  I  prefer  to  sum  up  with 
the  single  observation,  that  a  table  of 
sixty  is  managed  in  the  most  orderly, 
quiet,  and  complete  manner  by  four  or 
five  waiters. 

Reader,  I  draw  from  the  life,  and  no- 
thing extenuate,  &c.  With  the  most 
sublime  contempt  for  preraphaelitism, 
which  I  look  upon  as  insanity  grafted  on 
a  stock  of  vul^ty  and  bad  taste,  I  must 
now  confess  to  a  bit  of  preraphaelitism  in 
this  my  third  course.  And,  first,  I  will 
ask  you  to  glance  at  a  side  table,  where 
you  will  see  forty  dishes  dealt  out  like 
cards  in  four  rows,  and  all  regularly  fol- 
lowing suit:  here  a  row  of  clubs,  next 
a  row  of  hearts,  then  a  row  of  spades,  and 
lastly  a  row  of  diamonds.  Now,  look 
again,  and  you  will  see  a  waitw  take  up 
a  set  of  these  dishes,  and,  in  an  instant, 
pop  them  down  before  the  first  six  guests { 
another  waiter  follows  him,  and  the  feast 
of  the  second  six  is  before  them.  Four 
sets  are  gone  in  the  hands  and  arms  of 
four  waiters  before  you  can  fully  realise 
the  process;  there  go  a  second  four,  and 


two  only  remain,  which  have  found  tiieir 
way  to  their  destination  in  a  twinklii^ 
and  the  side-table  is  dear.  Now  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  get  this  explanation  off 
my  mind  before  I  enumerate  what  these 
four  dishes  are;  and  I  repeat  I  only  paint 
what  I  see,  and  I  don*t  choose  to  answer 
any  questions  with  regard  to  theai;  they 
are  all  excellent  dishes,  but,  as  soioebody 
says,  there  be  tastes  and  there  be  tastes, 
&a  Dish  one,  reader,  is  raw  ham,  nicely 
smoked,  and  cut  very  thin;  dish  two  is 
stewed  liver;  dish  three  is  a  man  <^ 
carrots  cut  up  into  fragments  and  hasted 
with  butter;  dish  four  is  a  greenish  pulp 
of  cabbage,  very  much  boiled,  and  then 
beaten  up  into  a  squash.  I  shall  ofl^ 
an  excuse  for  one  of  those  dishes,  the 
liver:  you  are  not  asked  tD  eat  it  if  yoa 
do  not  like  it;  bnt  it  stands  in  the  plaee 
of  a  roast  or  a  stew,  which  is  the  cstho- 
dox  third  course.  Our /otfit4  course  is  a 
light  batter  pudding  with  plunife^  and 
sweet  sauce;  cutlets  in  savoury  paste;  and 
not  unfre(|uently  a  trout  or  two  from  the 
neighbourmg  *bach'  wriggles  into  notice 
with  this  course.  Our  Jifth  coarse  is 
generally  game  of  some  kind;  to-day,  it 
was  hare,  cut  up  into  dumps  of  suffioeot 
size  to  draw  on  one's  plate,  and  acoom- 
panied  with  stewed  plums.  Some  took 
the  hare,  some  took  the  plums^  and  some 
took  both.  Our  Mth  course  was  a  kind 
of  dessert;  it  should  have  embraced  fndt, 
but  fruit  is  prohibited  by  the  doctor  of 
the  baths.  So  our  dessert  was  slieed 
down  to  some  sweet  cakes,  some  stewed 
pears,  and  a  preserve.  Then,  in  ten  mi- 
nutes after  the  last  dish  is  on  the  table, 
the  table  is  empty,  eveiy  soul  has  va- 
nished. 

Now  I  know  I  shall  be  assaOed  by  all 
kinds  of  questions  touching  this  said  din- 
ner, and  I  shall  be  asked  if  really  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  large  and  extraordiiisiy 
mixture  to  put  in  one*s  stomach;  and  lo 
all  this  I  can  simply  answer,  that  it  em- 
braces the  first  principle  cf  exceUonee, 
variety;  that  although  there  be  many 
dishes,  yet  the  portion  that  comes  to  eadi 
is  so  small,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  din- 
ner, the  guest  is  doubtful  whether  he  can 
say,  with  Shakspere,  enough !  I  saw  ofis 
gentleman  at  Kissingen  whowasstarviDg 
under  this  regimen;  but  hewasevideofiiy 
cut  out  by  nature  the  wrong  way  of  the 
stuff;  he  didn't  see  the  use  of  leamii^ 
German,  and  he  wouldn't  have  £aith  in 
German  dishes.  Instead  of  boldly  stick- 
ing his  knife  and  fork  into  everything  tba: 
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QRine  in  his  way,  and  testing  its  qualities 
Mke  a  philosopher,  he  wouldn't  touch  it  at 
all,  if  he  didn't  lilce  the  look  of  its  outside; 
80  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  bountiful 
supply  of  bread,  the  poor  dear  man  would 
have  died  of  starvation;  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  man  came  from  the  land  of  the 
saToury  haggis.  For  my  own  part,  I  re- 
ligiously ate  all  thas  came  to  my  share^ 
and  I  fdt  at  the  close  as  a  man  refreshed, 
just  comfortably  full,  and  no  more. 

Happily,  the  doctor  didn't  interfere 
with  our  wine,  and  so  we  were  permitted 
to  wash  down  our  varied  repast  with  some 
excellent  juice  from  the  neighbouring 
Rheingau;  and  full  of  meat  and  wine,  we 
felt  at  peace.  But,  before  saying  grace, 
I  will  just  spread  another  dinner  before 
my  reader,  done,  like  the  former,  from 
the  life,  and  then  leave  him  to  digest  it 
as  best  he  may.  First  course,  potage; 
second  course,  fish  and  roast  beef;  third 
course,  stewed  hare  and  truffles,  boiled 
fowl  with  champignons;  fourth  course, 
artichokes,  roast  partridges,  salad,  stewed 
pears;  J^  course,  light  batter  pudding 
with  sweet  sauce,  sponge-cake  pudding 
with  wine  sauce;  sixthy  or  dessert,  sweet 
cakes,  grapes,  melon,  and  pears.  This 
was  not  a  Ourhaus  dinner. 

THS  WATER  QBIIYAirOB. 

There  is  no  part  of  a  traveller's  ad- 
Tentures  more  remarkable  than  that  whicn 
is  founded  on  the  extraordinary  idea  which 
the  foreign  people  among  whom  he  finds 
himself  seem  to  have  of  ablution.  I  only 
refer  to  this  here,  apropos  of  Kiasingen, 
because  the  appointments  were  perfect; 
there  were  an  abundance  of  jugs,  of  basins, 
and  of  water;  and  as  the  traveller  does 
not  move  without  his  cake  of  soap,  why, 
there  was  everything  that  heart  or  skin 
could  require;  but  this  was  the  exception. 
In  general,  we  may  find  every  degree  of 
comparison,  from  least  up  to  little;  but 
never  enough.  I  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  a  charming  apartment  which  I 
occupied  at  Schwalbach,  when,  as  at 
Eissingen,  I  was  the  lucky  possessor  of 
two  beds,  separated  by  a  pair  of  curtains 
from  my  sitting-room,  with  its  velvet  sofa, 
soft  chairs,  and  commodious  writing-table. 
There  I  used  to  write  before  the  window, 
while  a  pretty  little  peasant  girl  brought 
me  each  day  a  tiny  bunch  of  flowers,  and 
a  handsome  country  woman  tempted  me 
with  grapes  and  figs;  and  there,  where 
nature  and  art  had  done  so  much  to  make 
it  a  very  hi^y  resting-place,  my  washing 


apparatus  consisted  of  one  white  pudding 
basin,  and  one  small  glass  bottle  of  water, 
one  saucer  for  my  soap  and  brushes,  and 
one  small  tumbler  for  my  teeth.  Whe- 
ther mine  host  had  ever  had  the  affliction 
of  losing  one  of  his  guests  by  drowning 
in  his  washing-basin,  or  in  his  water-jug, 
I  am  unable  to  say;  but  it  seemed  quite 
dear  to  me  that  he  was  determined  to  guard 
against  any  such  possible  accident  occurring 
in  his  house,  and  took  very  effectual  mea- 
sures to  make  his  purpose  secure.  Some- 
body is  said  to  have  remarked,  once  upon  a 
time,  in  flowery  French,  *  Comment  est 
qu'on  se  laveles  mains  toujour8,et  jamais 
les  pieds?'  I  can  only  say,  that  *les 
mains'  might  esteem  themselves  very 
lucky  if  they  got  more  than  one  lick  out 
of  the  small  abundance  of  water  that  fell 
to  my  lot  on  this  occasion.  Another 
time,  the  water-jug  was  a  white  pitcher, 
such  as  one  receives  his  modicum  of  pro- 
fessedly hot  water  in  for  shaving,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  mid-winter  in 
London;  and  the  little  pitcher  seemed  to 
be  quite  proud  in  finding  itself  the  tenant 
of  a  pie-dish  to  match.  Now,  a  common- 
place Englishman,  without  any  imagina- 
tion or  poetry  in  his  soul,  would  have 
overlooked  these  little  objects  altogether, 
and  have  thought  the  careless  chamber- 
maid had  left  the  kitchen  dish  she  had 
brought  with  her  tea-leaves  to  sweep  the 
room,  and  that  the  little  pitcher  was  pro- 
bably intended  for  sprinkling  the  floor; 
and  would  probably  have  been  absurd 
enough  to  astonish  the  household  by  de- 
manding a  jug  and  basin;  but,  as  I  pre- 
tended to  some  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  foreign  parts,  and  looked  up  to  myself 
as  a  philosopher,  I  calmly  reflected  upon 
the  condition  of  a  man  in  a  cduntry  where 
there  is  no  water  at  all;  for  example,  in 
the  moon,  which  is  said,  by  those  who 
know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  to  be  a 
dry  volcanic  cinder;  and,  following  a  train 
of  very  dry  thought  which  opened  out 
from  the  preliminary  proposition,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  a  fortunate 
man  to  have  any  water  whatever,  and  de- 
termined to  serve  it  out  as  we  do  our 
physic,  three  table-spoonfuls  morning  and 
evening,  and  believe  myself  a  perfect 
Sybarite 

BADBN. 

The  springs  of  Baden  have  seen  better 
days,  and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  that 
which  has  befallen  them;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  deserve  little  pity  at  the 
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hands  of  the  philanthropist;  they  have 
wantonly  drawn  upon  tbemseWes  their 
ruin,  and  given  themselves  up  to  habits 
of  dissipation,  dress  and  punt,  and  oo- 
quoting,  gambling,  and  feasting,  and  leav- 
ing their  native  rucks  for  a  gaudy  saloon; 
seeking  after  gold,  instead  of^  as  in  for- 
mer times,  contenting  themselves  with 
their  native  warmth,  their  siUt,and  their 
iron,  at  home.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but 
nevertheless  trac,  that  these  humblest  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  the  earth,  holding 
their  medicine  by  the  tenderest  thread, 
should  have  dared  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, as  the  lawyers  have  it,  in  the  drink- 
ing saloon  on  the  other  side  of  the  vaUey; 
that,  ashamed  of  their  humble  station  at 
home,  they  should  have  clad  themselves 
in  a  dress  of  iron  pipe  and  putty,  and 
grubbed  themselves  a  way,  molo-like,  in 
the  earth,  until  they  arrive,  cold,  and 
vapid,  and  spent,  and  useless,  among  the 
fashionable  drinkers  of  the  aristocratic 
hank  of  the  Oosbach.  Yet  such  is  the 
Tory  truth,  and  a  stinging  commentary 
on  £uhion  and  £uhionable  existence.  It 
is  not  the  &shion  to  drink  the  mineral 
waters  of  the  earth  where  Qod  calls  them 
up  to  the  surface,  where  they  possess 
certain  medical  virtues;  but  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  drink  them  in  a  magnificent  haU, 
issuing  from  a  tap  fixed  in  the  side  of  a 
splendid  marble  column,  where  they  have 
lost  both  temperature  and  saline  consti- 
tuents, and  where  they  are  medically 
worthless;  and  then  we  may  ask:  Which 
side  is  hell  now  1  Why^  the  cool  side  of 
the  Oosbach,  where  the  devil  looks  on 
with  enjoyment,  and  where  Truth  and 
Simplicity  weep. 

And  so,  reader,  if  your  friend  says  to 
you  *  promiscuously,'  that  he  is  going  to 
the  waters  of  Baden,  you  may  answer 
with  Listen,  when  he  felt  puzzled  by  a 
French  quotation  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand, *  I  shouldn't  wonder;'  or  you  may, 
if  you  prefer  it,  reply  with  the  query, 
*  Roulette  or  rouge  et  noirl'  or  you  may 
advise  him,  with  lago,  to  *put  money' 
in  his  purse.  Baden,  among  Balncolo- 
gists,  is  a  Bain  de  luxe;  in  other  words, 
a  bathing  place  where  there  is  amusement , 

C'  ty,  music,  dancing,  gambling,  even 
ting,  in  a  delicious  valley,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing scenery;  and  those  who  visit  Baden 
go  for  these,  and  not  for  its  mineral 
waters.  There  are  some  delightful  ex- 
cursions practicable  from  Baden  to  tha 
sumituts  of  the  hills,  to  the  neighbour- 


ing castles  or  points  of  vitw;  anch  aa  tiia 
Castle  of  Eberstein,  and  Uie  roiuantie 
Murgthal,  the  Valley  of  the  Muig. 

Baden,  as  we  have  seen,  was  known  to 
those  inquiring  old  fellows,  the  Booians; 
and  here,  among  other  places,  thej 
managed  to  make  then-  pot  boil  at  tbe 
expense  of  their  neighbonrs,  and  witbooi 
any  trouble  to  tlieniselves.  For  tbem, 
Baden  was  the  civiUu  Aurdii  aquentis, 
the  watei^yielding  city  of  Aureliua.  We 
are  told  that  they  had  a  station  here, 
and  they  have  left  behind  them  traces  of 
their  habitati(»i.  There  was  a  temple  to 
Mercury,  a  god  they  were  rather  too  fond 
of  propitiating;  and  one  of  the  bills  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  called,  in  hia  ho- 
nour, Mercnriusbeig;  and  there  is  a  tower 
on  that  hill,  probably  serving  as  a  point 
of  observation  for  the  gentleman  in  wingi, 
when  oblations  were  being  offered  op  to 
him  below.  Of  this  temple  of  Meicoiy 
many  remains  are  preserved  in  a  kind  of 
roof^  terraoo  placed  opposite  the  bath- 
house; and  there  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  vapour  baths  in  its  basement. 

cf  ElUha  Kent  Kane, 
[der.   8vo,  416  pp.  Trabner 

THE  TOUTH  Off  I>B  KAHft. 

He  went  through  the  diseases  and  tbe 
trainmg  of  uifsncy  vigorously,  having  the 
dear  advantage  of  that  en^gy  of  nerve, 
and  that  soi't  of  twill  in  the  musoilar 
texture,  which  give  tight  little  fieUowa 
more  si^  than  they  measure,  and  moie 
weight  than  they  weigh. 

His  frame  was  admirably  fitted  for  all 
manner  of  athletic  exercises,  and  bis  im- 
pulses kept  it  well  up  to  the  limits  <^  its 
capabilities,  daring  and  doing  evetything 
within  tbe  liberties  of  boy-life  with  an  in- 
tent seriousness  of  desperation  which  kept 
domestic  rule  upon  the  stretdi,  and 
threatened,  as  certainly  as  usual  with 
boys  whose  only  badness  is  their  boldneai, 
to  bring  down  everybody's  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow,  &c  It  was  not  the  monk^ 
mirthfulness  nor  tbe  unprincipled  reck- 
lessness of  childhood  that  he  was  daagb- 
able  with,  but  something  more  of  purpose 
and  tenacity  in  exacting  deference  and 
enforcing  equity  than  is  usuallv  allowed 
to  boyhood,  ^o  arbitrary  anthori^  be 
was  a  regular  Uttle  rebel  There  was  no- 
thins  of  paanve  submission  in  hia  tempes, 
and  be  did  not  overlay  it  with  tbe  littts 
hypocrisies  of  goed-boj  poUcgs.    Ha  wai 
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abfldutelj  fevleas,  tnd,  withal,  given  to 
jidignatton  quite  up  to  his  own  measure- 
ment of  wrongs  and  insults;  and  he  bad 
a  pair  of  little  fists  that  worked  with  the 
steam-power  of  passion  in  the  administra- 
tion of  distributive  justice,  which  he 
charged  himself  with  executing  at  all 
hazards.  In  right  of  primogeniture,  he 
WAS  protector  to  his  younger  brothers, 
and  was  not  yet  nine  years  old  when  he 
assumed  the  office,  with  all  its  duties  and 
dangers. 

At  school,  about  this  time,  with  a  bro- 
ther two  y^an  younger  under  his  care, 
the  master  ordered  his  proteg^  up  for 
punishment  Eiisha  sprang  from  his  seat, 
and  interposed  with  a  manner  which  had 
rather  more  of  demand  than  petition  in 
it:  *  Don't  whip  him,  he's  such  a  Uttle 
fellow — whip  me.*  The  master,  under- 
standing this  to  be  mutiny,  which  really 
was  intended  for  a  £air  compromise,  an- 
swered, *  ril  whip  you  too,  sir.'  Strung 
for  endurance,  the  sense  of  injustice 
changed  his  mood  to  defiance,  and  such 
fight  as  he  was  able  to  make  quickly  con- 
verted the  discipline  into  a  fracas,  and 
Elisbaleft  the  school  with  marks  thatr^ 
quired  exphination. 

When  be  was  ten  years  old,  four  or  five 
neighbour  boys,  all  bigger  than  himself^ 
who  had  climbed  on  the  roof  of  a  hack 
building  in  his  fathei's  yard,  were  amus- 
ing themselves  by  shooting  putty-wads 
from  blow-guns  at  the  girls  l^ow.  Klisha, 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  outcry  of  the 
injured  party,  promptly  undertook  the 
defence,  and,  in  the  firm  tone  of  a  young 
gentleoian  offended,  required  them  to 
desist  and  leave  the  premises;  but  he,  of 
course,  was  instantly  answered  by  a  broad- 
side levelled  at  himself.  Fired  at  the  out- 
rage, he  dutched  the  rain-spout,  and 
climbed  like  a  young  tiger  to  the  roof, 
and  was  among  them  before  they  could 
realise  the  practicability  of  the  feat;  and 
then  he  had  them  on  terms  even  enough 
for  a  handsome  settlement  of  the  case. 
The  roof  was  steep  and  dangerous  to  his 
cowed  antagonist^  but  safe  to  his  better 
balance  and  higher  courage,  and  they 
were  at  his  mercy;  for  no  one  could  help 
another,  and  he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  best  of  them,  in  a  position  where 
PctU  of  a  terrible  tumble  was  among  the 
risks  of  resistance.  Forthwith  he  went 
at  them  $eriaiim,  till,  severally  and  singly, 
he  had  cuffed  them  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  respective  deservings.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  inflicting  punishment,  he 


exacted  penitence  also,  and  he  proceeded 
to  drag  each  of  them  in  turn  to  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  and,  holding  him  there,  de- 
manded an  explicit  apology.  Before  he 
had  finished  putting  the  whole  party 
through  this  Ust  form  of  purgation,  little 
Tom,  who  had  witnessed  the  performance 
from  the  pavement  below,  greatly  terri- 
fied by  the  imminent  risk  of  a  fall,  which 
would  have  broken  a  neck  or  two,  may- 
hapt,  called  out,  *Come  down,  Elisha!  oh. 
'Lisha,  come  down!'  Elisha  answered 
the  appeal  in  the  spirit  of  the  engage- 
ment, *No,  Tom,  theyan't  done  ap(MO- 
gisingyet' 

He  took  no  *  sauce '  from  anybody.  He 
couldn't  understand  why  he  should,  and 
it  was  -hard  and  risky  to  make  him  know 
that  he  must;  for  he  was  equally  fertile 
in  expedients  and  bold  in  execution.  On 
the  wharf  one  day,  when  he  was  not  yet 
twelve  years  old,  an  insolent  ruffian,  big 
enough  and  wicked  enough  to  break  every 
bone  in  the  lad's  body,  aroused  his  wrath 
by  an  intolerable  piece  of  rudeness.  Re- 
sistance and  redress  seemed  impossible, 
but  submission  was  completely  so.  He 
saw  his  opportunity— a  rope  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  crane  hung  within  his  reach,  and 
the  ruffian  stood  fairly  iu  the  track  of  ita 
swing.  He  seized  it,  and  running  badc- 
ward  till  it  was  tightly  stretched,  he  made 
a  bound  which  gave  him  the  momentum 
of  a  sling,  and  planted  his  knees  like  a 
shot  in  the  fellow's  face,  levelling  him 
handsomely;  and  with  a  spring  he  put 
himself  luuler  the  protection  of  the  by- 
standers, who  had  witnessed  and  admired 
the  performance. 

So  Elisha  earned  the  character  of  a  bad 
boy,  while  be  was,  in  fact^  exercising  and 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  a  brave  one. 
Goody-eood  people,  very  naturally,  did 
not  understand  him  then;  they  do  now. 
Elisha  never  reformed:  jie  just  persisted 
until  he  performed  what  was  in  bim  to  do. 
The  rills^  so  tortuous  and  turbulent  near 
the  springs,  rolled  themselves  into  a  river 
in  time,  and  regulated  their  rush  without 
losing  it 

It  is  said  that  *  education  forms  the 
common  mind:'  it  is  more  certain  that 
*  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.' 
This  boy,  at  least,  was  the  father  of  the 
man.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  fashion 
his  young  life  by  veneering  it  with  the 
proprieties  which  are  supposed  to  shape 
it  into  goodness.  He  may  not  have  known 
what  he  should  be  in  the  future,  but  he 
knew  what  he  must  be  ia  the  present* 
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and  be  happily  did  not  limber  himself  by 
forced  compliances.  Difficult,  daring,  and 
desperate  enterprises,  not  only  useless, 
but  recklessly  wild,  under  the  common 
standard  of  judgment,  worked  in  him  like 
one  possessed.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
studied  the  weather,  watched  the  moon, 
and  carefully  scanned  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  nights  for  scaling  fences, 
clambering  over  out-houses,  and  getting 
into  the  tree-tops,  all  round  the  square 
that  was  overlooked  by  his  dormitory. 
Wherever  a  cat  could  go,  he  would;  and 
escapes  from  the  skylight,  by  way  of  the 
kitchen-roof  and  through  the  trap-door  to 
the  yard,  and  thence  abroad  to  enjoy  an 
un watched  and  unmolested  rambling, 
clambering,  and  tumbling,  afforded  him  a 
seriously  high-toned  delight  He  took 
nobody  into  his  confidence  except  his  bed- 
fellow; but  this  was  voluntary  and  gene- 
rous, for  he  was  bent  upon  training  him 
fur  similar  achievements.  One  instance 
will  illustrate: — 

The  back  building  was  two  storeys  high, 
the  front  three,  and  the  houses  which 
flanked  the  kitchen  were  also  three  storeys. 
To  relieve  the  draft  of  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney from  the  eddy  of  the  buildings  which 
«mbayed  it,  it  was  carried  up  like  a  shaft 
sizteen  feet  above  the  roof.  There  it 
stood  at  the  gable,  in  provokingly  tempt- 
ing altitude,  and  the  point  that  concerned 
our  little  hero  was.  how  to  get  to  the  top 
of  it? 

*  How  should  he  get  to  the  top  I  Bless 
me/  exclaims  some  considerate  personage 
of  correct  habits  and  cautious  judgments, 
*why  should  heT  Elisha  would  have 
answered  him,  *I  must,  and  I  wonder 
why  I  should  not  ?*  Very  certainly  there 
would  have  been  two  opinions  on  the 
matter,  if  any  wise  body  had  been  con- 
sulted. But  the  little  desperado  needed 
no  advice.  The  thing  was  to  be  done, 
and  it  was  done.  It  required  some  en- 
gineering, but — it  was  all  the  better  for 
that.  It  is  not  mere  muscle  and  hardi- 
hood that  will  carry  a  man  to  the  North 
Pole.  He  must  have  some  science  and 
some  tackling  along  with  him ;  and  the  boy 
that  is  practising  upon  a  chimney-top  for 
arctic  service  must  put  his  wits  to  work 
quite  as  much  as  his  muscles  and  his 
courage.  He  made  his  observations  and 
his  calculations — :his  determination  was 
long  made.  The  preparations  were  per- 
fected, and  his  younger  brother  tiJien 
into  the  enterprise. 

When  all  in  the  house  were  asleep, 


and  the  stars  gave  just  light  enoiis^  to 
guide,  and  none  to  expose  the  perfbrnoduioe, 
with  prevention  and  punishment  among 
the  chances,  the  two  little  feUows  left 
their  bed,  and  descended  the  roof  of  the 
front  building  till  they  dropped  them- 
selves upon  that  of  the  kitchen.  Here 
the  clothes-line,  providently  stowed  away 
during  the  day  for  the  porpoee,  was 
lying  ready  in  coil,  with  a  stone  securely 
tied  at  one  end. 

*  What  is  the  stone  for,  Elisha  V 

*  Why,  you  see,  Tom,  the  stone  is  a 
dipsey.  I  call  it  a  dipsey  (a  young 
science  of  exploration,  and  a  nomenda- 
ture  to  mateh,  already),  because  Fm 
going  to  throw  it  into  the  flue,  so  that  it 
will  run  down  into  the  old  furnace,  carry- 
ing the  line  down  with  it,  and  then  I  can 
slip  down  and  fasten  it  there.  Now  for  a 
heave.  The  chimney-top  is  almost  too 
high  for  me.  It  is  pretty  near  twenty 
feet,  I  should  think;  but  Fll  do  iC 

Failures  to  reach  the  height,  then 
fidlures  to  direct  the  dip  of  the  fidling 
stone,  followed  in  long  puccession:  but 
this  gave  practice,  and  practice  makes 
perfect.  At  last  one  throw  more  Incky 
than  the  rest,  and  the  rumble  in  the 
chimney  and  the  run  of  the  line  an- 
nounced success.  Down  through  the 
trap-door  went  Elisha,  and,  after  securing 
the  end  at  the  furnace,  he  ascended  to 
the  roof  agaiu,  and  was  ready.  Bat  &top 
a  little — the  chimney  is  a  very  narrow 
stack;  it  stands  outside  of  the  gable,  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  climber  may 
swing  out,  and  get  forty  or  fifty  feet  of 
clear  air  between  him  and  the  pavem^t 
below.  This  must  be  cared  for;  and  little 
Tom  is  duly  instructed  and  planted  firmly, 
with  the  slack  of  the  rope  in  hand,  to  keep 
Elisha  on  the  right  side  of  the  chimney, 
so  that,  if  the  bricks  on  the  edge  gave 
way,  and  a  tumble  betide,  he  may  come 
down  all  safe  and  nice  upon  the  root 
All  these  arrangemente  made,  and  the 
contingencies  so  well  provided  for,  the 
rope  is  seized,  the  feet  planted  against 
the  chimney,  and,  hand  over  hand,  up 
goes  the  aspirant,  till  the  top  is  within 
reach;  but  the  perch  is  not  so  easily 
attained,  even  when  the  full  height  A 
the  stack  is  mastered.  One  hand  on 
a  top  brick  to  draw  himself  up  by  it,  and 
it  yields  in  ito  loosened  bed !  That  wont 
do.  With  a  hard  strain  he  gete  his 
elbow  over  the  edge,  and  so  much  of  the 
doubled  arm  within  for  a  good  broad  hoki, 
and  then  daintily  and  carefully  wriggKng 
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up  the  little  body,  and  he's  up,  seated  on 
the  top ! 

*0h,  Tom,  what  a  nice  place  this  is! 
ril  get  down  into  the  flue  to  my  waist, 
and  pull  you  up  too.  Just  make  a  loop 
in  the  rope,  and  I'll  haul  you  in.  Don't 
be  afraid — it  is  so  grand  up  here.' 

But  the  strength  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  will;  and  Tom's  chance  had  to  be 
Burrendered. 

The  descent  was  about  as  dangerous, 
though  not  quite  as  difficult,  as  the 
ascent  And  then  all  that  remained  was 
to  hide  the  tracks,  which  required  another 
descent  to  the  basement,  a  thorough  wash- 
ing of  the  rope,  to  remove  the  soot  of  the 
chimney;  and  then,  as  the  business  of  the 
night  was  done,  to  bed  vi<i  the  roof  and 
skylight  again;  and  a  bright,  happy  con- 
sciousness on  awakening  in  the  morning 
that  he  had  done  it. 

His  child-history  is  full  of  this  sort  of 
incidents.  Through  them  all  runs  the 
one  character  of  physical  hardihood,  and 
steady,  tense  endeavour  for  doing  every- 
thing that  seemed  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment, without  other  aim,  or  any  aim  at 
all,  beyond  the  mere  doing. 

India  :  Its  History ,  Beligion,  and  Oo- 
vemmenL  18mo,  86  pp.  London: 
Jarrold  &  Sons. 

THB  BEVBNUB  Of  IVBIA. 

The  latest  returns  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment show  the  revenue  for  1854  to  have 
been  ;£28,133,546,  derived  from  the  differ- 
ent Presidencies  in  the  following  sums: — 


Bengal        .       .        . 
North-west  Provinces 
Madras       .       .        . 
Bombaj      . 
Punjaub     . 
This  amount  is  made 

£11,185,467 
6,189,454 
4,947,589 
4,568,282 
1,292,754 
up  of  the  follow- 

ing  items: — 

£15,610,882 

88,554 


1,242,697 


Bzoise 

Town   Dnties,    Tolls,    Li- 
censes^ Daties  on  Mer- 
chandise, &c.,  Taxes  on 
Manuftkctnre  or  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  or 
Drugs 
Tax  on    Houses,    Shops, 
Looms,  Trades  and  Pro- 
fessions,   .        .  110,287 
Mint             .        .        .  101.985 
Poet-Office                   .             202,648 
Stomp  Duties       •        .             515,999 
Customs      .        .                   1,292,886 
Salt             ...           2,544,180 
Opium         .        .        .           4,777,281 
Tobacco  {aboli^ed  sinoe  1854)       8,958 
MisoeUaneoos      .        .           1,692,844 


The  charges  of  collecting  this  reyenno 
amounted,  in  1854,  to  ;£4,451,704;  so 
that  the  nett  receipts  were  ;£23,681,842. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  revenue  deserve, 
however,  special  attention.  The  land- 
tax,  which  yields  more  than  one-half  of 
the  gross  amount,  is  levied  in  different 
ways,  in  the  several  Presidencies.  In 
Bengal,  the  land  is  chiedy  held  upon  the 
Zeuiindary  tenure;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  permanent  settlement,  made  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  1792,  the  Government  had 
no  interest  in  the  improvemeut  of  the 
country.  Those  who  had  farmed  the  land- 
tax  in  former  years  were  then  made  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  upon  the  simple  con- 
dition of  paying  a  fixed  revenue  to  the 
Company.  Twenty  millions  of  small  land- 
holders, whose  hereditary  rights  to  occupy 
and  till  their  holdings  had  until  then  been 
acknowledged,  were  suddenly  placed,  by 
a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  zemindars,  who,  in  return  for  the 
grants  made  to  tliem,  were  bound  to  pay 
an  assessment  to  the  Government  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  the 
89il,  calcukted  upon  the  average  yield  of 
several  former  years.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  zemindars  exact  all 
they  can  frt)m  the  wretched  ryots,  so  that, 
by  the  time  they  have  collected  their 
land-tax,  and  the  presents  which  they 
daim  at  every  feast,  every  festival,  and 
even  eveiy  visit  which  they  make  to  their 
tenants,  they  receive,  upon  the  lowest 
computotion,  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  crops.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  yearly  be- 
coming more  and  more  impoverished ; 
especially  as  the  laws  enable  a  zemindar, 
at  any  time,  to  sell  up  a  refractory  or  ob- 
noxious tenant?  Bengal  has,  therefore, 
been  named  a  'pauper  warren,*  because 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  subsist  by 
tilling  the  soil;  and  the  oppressive  terms 
which  the  zemindars  impose  leave  no 
chance  to  the  ryots  of  emerging  from  the 
most  hopeless  poverty.  They  must  have 
land  to  cultivate,  or  starve ;  and  being 
thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  zemin- 
dars, they  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
exactions  which  entail  suffering  and  de- 
basement only  to  be  equalled  in  the  shive 
states  of  America. 

In  the  north-west  provinces  the  land 
is  held  under  the  Putteedarree  settle- 
ment. The  *  Directions  to  the  Revenue 
settlement  officers*  in  the  North- West 
Provinces'  explain  the  amount  of  assess- 
ment which  has  been  fixed  for  a  period 
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of  thirlj  yetn.  *It  is  desirmble  that  the 
Qoverninent  should  not  demand  more 
than  two-thirds  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  the  nett  prodnce  to  the  proprietor 
daring  the  period  of  the  settlement;  leav- 
ing to  the  proprietor  one-third  as  his 
profits,  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  collection. 
Oj  nett  prodnce  is  meant  the  snrplos  which 
the  estate  may  yield,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses of  cultivation.'  Under  this  settle- 
ment, which  averages  three  shfliings  and 
sixpence  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
is  t^e  last  effort  made  to  settle  the  land- 
tax  in  India,  the  popubUion  of  these  pro- 
vinces is  said  to  be  comfortable  and  pros- 
perous; whilst  the  solid  advantage  of 
creating  a  marketable  private  property  in 
the  land  has  also  resulted  from  it.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
landholders,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
their  right  to  clear  waste  land,  and  atlti- 
vate  it,  free  of  all  land-tax,  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  thirty  years'  settlement; 
because  this  arrangement  furnishes  a  sti- 
mulus to  their  industry. 

In  Bombay  the  Ryotwany  settlement 
is  adopted.  The  land  not  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  hereditary  proprietors  has  been 
^ claimed  by  the  Qovemment.  A  new  sur- 
vey has  also  recently  been  completed  of 
the  whole  presidency,  and  each  acre  taxed 
according  to  the  assumed  quality  of  the 
soil.  The  Government  lands  are  sub- 
divided into  farms  of  ten  acres  of  unirri- 
gated,  and  four  acres  of  irrigated  soil, 
which  are  let  at  a  fixed  sum,  upon  leases 
of  thirty  years.  The  option,  however,  is 
given  to  the  tenant  to  surrender  any  part, 
or  the  whole  of  his  farm,  at  the  close  of 
any  given  year.  This  system  has  been 
Ryots  paying  Ss. 

n  it  loS.  1 

„       „         from  £2  to  £5     , 
„       ,,         upwards  of  £50  , 

To  secure  even  such  crops  as  this  table 
reports,  the  Qovemment  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  advances  of  money  to  the 
ryots,  to  enable  them  to  till  the  land; 
whilst  it  is  well  known  that  the  average 
earnings  of  a  ryot  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
suliicient  for  his  sustenance.  Imagine 
693,129  persons  with  only  sixteen  shil- 
lings each  for  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies for  a  year — a  little  more  thsn  one- 
halfpenny  per  family,  per  day.  And  their 
land-tax  is  one  farthing  per  day ! 

The  salt-tax  varies  in  the  several  Pre- 
sidencies. In  Bengal,  it  amounts  to 
three  fiurthings  per  pound  (five  shilling 
p«r  maund  of  eighty-two  pounds}— in 


but  a  sh(Ht  time  k  ose^  and  its  efficiency 
cannot  be  confidently  pronounced  upon. 
In  Madras  the  Ryotwany  settlmeiit 
is  used,  but  the  assessment  is  BMde  from 
year  to  year.  A  maximum  rate  is  fixed 
for  the  best  lands,  and  inferior  lands  are 
assessed  at  lower  rates.  As  the  aeaaoDi 
in  the  south  of  India  are  very  precarious, 
it  has  been  the  prsctiee,  in  order  to  secure 
to  the  Government  a  fair  share  of  tbe  nett 
produce,  to  take  more  than  the  average 
m  good,  and  to  make  compensattng  re- 
ductions in  nnfiivimrable  seasons.  Tbe 
assessments,  however,  are  fully  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  crops  on  unirrigated, 
and  45  per  cent,  of  those  on  irrigated 
lands.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  method 
of  collecting  the  revenue  must  press  with 
gr^t  weight  upon  the  poorer  ryots, 
whilst  it  opens  the  door  to  all  kinds  of 
fraud  and  partiality  upon  the  part  of  the 
collectors.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man 
should  be  able  to  assess  fiuriy  the  tax 
due  from  all  the  tenants  in  his  collecto- 
rate,  when  these,  not  unfrequently,  are 
at  least  100,000:  and  it  omnot  astonish 
any  reasonable  man  to  learn  that  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  especially  in  re- 
spect of  remission,  are  said  to  be  frightful 
In  the  Madras  Presidency,  two  dutticts 
only — Tanjore  and  Goimbatore — are  in  a 
flourishing  condition;  and  in  these  eases 
the  explanation  is  esfry.  In  Tanjore  the 
tax  is  determined  by  the  price  of  produce, 
and  in  Goimbatore,  the  assessment  of 
1794,  which  was  very  light,  is  still  main- 
tained. The  sufifering  and  poverty  which 
this  Ryotwarry  system  entails  upon  the 
ryots  al  large,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  table: — 

on  crops  valued  at  £1    48.      .  5d8,129 

£2  14c       .  204,470 

„       £6  to  £154  18,276 

„        £150  1,543 

Madras,  upon  that  manufactured  by  tiie 
Government,  to  less  than  a  fruthing  per 
pound,  but  upon  imported  salt,  to  rather 
more  than  three  iarthings  per  pound 
(six  shillings  per  maund  of  eighty-two 
pounds); — in  Bombay,  to  rather  less  than 
one  fruthing  per  pound  (one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  maund);  and,  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  at  the  Salt  Mines,  to  rather  more 
than  one  halfpenny  per  pound  (four 
shillings  per  maund).  The  original  coft 
of  the  article  is  rather  less  than  one  fn- 
thing  per  pound,  at  the  Salt  Agencies  io 
Bengal;  so  that  the  tax  levied  at  Gakutts 
makes  the  selling  price  there  four  timet 
more  than  the  cost  price.    Of  course,  fbt 
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trader  k  eirtiiled  to  a  profit  upon  bis 
btkatnes^  and  to  a  reimbiiraenient  of  the 
cost  of  oony^ng  the  salt  into  the  coontry. 
The  price  is  thus  raised  to  nearly  ten 
times  the  original  cost  of  the  salt  in  all 
the  inland  towns  and  Tillages,  and  adul- 
teration into  the  bargain  is  practised  to 
a  wonderful  extent.  At  Benares,  where 
the  salt  from  Calcutta  comes  into  com- 
petition with  that  from  Rajpootana^  the 
usnal  selling  price  is  twopence  per  pound, 
or  eight  times  the  original  cost:  whilst  in 
lemoter  villages  the  price  would,  of  course, 
be  higher.  As  the  wages  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  are  about  six  shillings  per 
month,  and  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  salt  throughout  India  is  about 
twelve  pounds  per  head,  it  follows  that 
the  tax  paid  at  Calcutta  is  equivalent  to 
five  day^  labour,  and  at  Benares,  to  ten 
days'  earnings.  How  this  tax  presses, 
therefore,  upon  the  poor  ryots  who  have 
families,  may  be  easily  conceived:  whilst 
the  injustice  of  levying  so  heavy  a  duty 
upon  a  commodity  used  in  about  the  same 
measure  by  the  richest  as  well  as  the 
poorest  members  of  society,  needs  no  ex- 
planation. 

As  to  opium,  no  person  is  allowed  to 
grow  the  poppy  throughout  the  Bengal 
territories,  except  on  account  of  the  Go- 
vernment. *  Annual  engagements  are 
entered  into  by  the  cultivators,  under  a 
system  of  pecuniary  advances,  to  sow  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  with  the  poppy, 
and  the  whole  produce,  in  the  form  of 
opium,  is  delivered  to  the  Government  at 
a  fixed  rate.'  The  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  is  allowed  to  all  parties  in  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  but  the  Government 
purchase  all  that  is  produced.  The 
opium  grown  in  the  native  states  {lays 
transit  duties  on  passing  through  the 
British  territories  for  exportation.  The 
working  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
may  be  thus  shown:— 

Fixed  price  at  which  BengalopiiuB 
i8parchased,3/6perlb.    Chest 
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49ft 


-^SOteere      ...  £28    0    0 

Which  would  be  sold  for  ^upwards 
of  900  rupees '-    .        .       .    90    0    0 

Leaving  a  profit  to  the  govern- 

nient  of  7/9  -pet  lb.,  or    .        .  £62    0    0 
In  Bombay,  opium  srown  or  maoabctiired 

within  toe  Predaenoy  it  mbject  to  the 

duty  of  *M/  per  nirat  seer  » 12/  per  lb. 
Tiaiint  doties  on  opium  of  Malva,  £40  per 

diest  of  110  lbs. »  5/8i  per  lb. 

This  tax  is,  therefore,  qwn  to  grave 
condemnation.    It  assumei^  in  Bengsl, 


the  form  of  a  restriction  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  capita],  and  everywhere  en- 
hances the  price  of  the  drug  to  the  con- 
sumer. And  the  plea  which  is  urged  in 
its  defence,  that  it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the 
Chinese— for  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
opium  exported  from  Bengal  is  shipped 
to  China — by  no  means  recommends  it. 
As  long  as  the  poppy  is  sown  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Government,  the  richest 
description  of  land  will  always  be  re- 
quired for  its  cultivation;  whilst  the 
ryots  will  continue  to  be  deprived  of 
whatever  advantages  the  state  of  the 
market  might  secure  to  them.  A  fixed 
impost,  fairly  assessed,  and  carefully  col- 
lected, would  allow  all  parties  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  cost  of  producing  thQ 
drug  allowed  a  fair  profit  in  the  market, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  de- 
vote the  rich  soil  to  other  products  for 
which,  at  least,  it  is  equally  fitted.  But, 
as  the  impost  is  now  regulated,  the  ryot 
can  only  calculate  upon  the  profits  which 
result  from  the  produce  of  the  crop  which 
he  is  compelled  to  sell  at  a  fixed  price; 
and  how  small  these  usually  are,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has*  to  make  advances,  without  in- 
terest, to  the  cultivators — at  the  time  of 
entering  into  contracts  with  them  to  sow 
the  poppy--again,  at  the  time  of  sowing 
— and  a  third  time,  when  the  crop  ar- 
rives at  maturity,  to  insure  its  being 
gathered  in — amounting,  altogether,  to 
about  thirty  shillings  per  acre.  Nothing 
could  demonstrate  more  clearly  the 
poverty  of  the  opium  growers,  than  the 
fact  of  their  being  dependent  upon  Go- 
vernment aid  to  enable  them  to  realise 
the  paltry  profits  which  their  harvest 
yields;  nor  can  anything  add  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  spectacle  of  a  pau- 
perised population,  tempted  by  a  wealthy 
Government  to  grew  a  noxious  drug  for 
the  smuggling  trade  of  a  neighbouring 
nation,  if  the  increased  consumption  of 
that  drug  fail  to  do  so.  In  1840,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Government  from 
this  source  were  ;£784,266,  and  in  1854, 
they  had  risen  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
^777,231  !  On  all  accounts,  there- 
fore, this  tax  is  to  be  dcnonnced.  It  re- 
presents so  much  hibour  perverted  from 
its  ordinary  and  useful  channels,  so  many 
temptations  to  adulteration  of  the  drug, 
and  so  wilful  a  disregard  of  national  duty 
towards  other  states,  as  to  make  it  a 
symbol  of  the  grossest  abuse  of  power 
which  a  Government  could  perpetrate. 
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THB  BXPBlfDITUBB  OF  IITDIA. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Qoveniment  in 
1854  was  as  follows: — 

CiTil   and   Political  Establish- 
ments   (including  oootingent 
charges)        ....  £2,067,672 
Judicial  and  Police  charges  (^«ett>     2,128,657 
Military  charges  .        .    10,217,056 

Harine  and    Pilotage   charges 

(nett) 816,424 

Interest  of  Debt  .        .     2,671,249 

Territorial  Payments  in  England     2,841,760 
Yalne  of  Stores  exported  to  India        420,529 
Other  charees,  comprising  Col- 
lection of  BeTenue,  War  char- 
ges, &0.         .... 


form,  both  for  Protestuits  and  P&pirts; 
upon  the  condition  that  the  oommimity 
which  is  to  worship  therein  shall  oootri- 
bute  such  sums  as  may  give  to  the  build- 
ings the  ornaments  and  architedarml 
forms  befitting  their  use.  Manj  soch 
churches  have  been  built  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  their  cost  is  not  specified 
in  the  annual  returns. 


A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  8iege  <4 
Lucknow,  from  its  Commencement  to 
iU  Rdi^  by  Sir  Colin  CamfbdL  Bf 
L.  £.  Ruutz  Rees,  one  of  the  Surviving 
Defenders.  Small  8vo,  380  pp.  Iiou- 
^£29,854,820        don:  Longman  &  Co.  185P» 


9,190,473 


In  this  sum  are  included  payments  for 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  purposes, 
which  deserve  a  few  words  of  comment. 
The 'ecclesiastical  payments  are  divided 
amongst  the  Churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Rome,  and  Hindoo  temples. 
The  Church  of  England  in  1851  (the  date 
of  the  latest  returns)  had  3  bishops, 
3  archdeacons,  6  senior  chaplains,  33 
chaplains,  and  84  assistant  chaplains, 
within  the  three  Presidencies,  who  re- 
ceived j01Ol,114  per  annum  from  the 
public  purse.  The  Scotch  Kirk  received 
for  chaplains,  &c.,  jC6168  per  annum. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  received 
for  priest^  stipends  ;^  150  per  annum; 
and  salaries  have  been  granted  to  three 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  one  in  each 
presidency,  which  are  not  specified.  The 
amounts  paid  to  Hindoo  temples  also  are 
not  entered  in  the  returns,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  specified;  but  they  are 
much  reduced  of  late  years,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ancient  practice  of  pre- 
senting offerings  to  idols  in  the  name  of 
Qovemment,  of  making  grants  in  seasons 
of  famine  and  drought  for  idolatrous  rites 
to  propitiate  the  idol-gods,  and  of  ac- 
cording a  general  support  to  Hindoo  tem- 
ples, is  'now  happily  almost  abolished* 

The  grants  above  specified  to  the 
Christian  ministers  of  different  churches, 
provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  European  servants  of  the  Company 
only.  In  no  case  does  the  Government 
encourage  them  to  devote  their  enei^ies 
to  the  evangelisation  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. T^t  is  left  to  the  zeal  and  libe- 
rality of  British,  American,  and  German 
Christians. 

The  Government  undertakes  to  provide 
places  of  worship  properly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  but  of  the  plainest  and  simplest 


THE  BBGIVNINO  OF  THE  BIBOH. 

The  siege  had  fairly  begun,  and  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  (for  we  were  rich  in 
luxuries  the  first  days)  we  suffered  the 
inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  use 
them.  Deprat's  house,  near  the  Gawn- 
pore  battery,  was  swarming  with  men — 
the  Europeans  firing  wherever  tbej  saw 
an  object  moving,  or  suspected  it  to  be 
moving;  and  the  Sikhs,  who  behaved  so 
shamefully  at  Chinhutt,  sulkilj  sitting 
down,  doing  nothing,  or  sneering  at  our 
efforts.  I  oftentimes  lelt  a  ^;reat  indinatioa 
to  pitch  into  the  rascals,  but  to  do  so 
would  have  been  bad  policy.  Deprat, 
with  his  usual  generosity,  g^ve  away  sath 
cissons  aux  truffes,  hermetically  sealed 
provisions,  cigars,  and  wine,  and  brandy,  to 
whoever  wanted  any.  Many  took  away 
large  supplies  of  provisions,  &a,  and  only 
signed,  or  did  not  sign  at  all,  for  what 
they  took  away.  The  consequence  was, 
that  poor  Deprat  had  soon  notliing  left  for 
himself;  and  the  thousand-and-one  can- 
non-balls and  musket-bullets  wbidi  after- 
wards penetrated  the  house,  and  in  the 
end  converted  it  into  a  heap  of  ruins, 
smashed  to  atoms  whatever  was  not  taken 
away.  The  splendid  library  of  Captain 
Hayes,  consisting  of  priceless  oriental 
manuscripts,  and  the  standard  literary 
works  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  dic- 
tionaries of  every  language  spoken  on 
earth,  from  the  patois  of  Bretagne  down 
to  Cingalese,  Malay,  and  ancient  Bgjp- 
tian,  were  fin-  the  nonco  converted  into 
barricades.  Mahogany  tables,  valuaUe 
pieces  of  fiimiture,  carriages,  and  carts, 
were  everywhere  within  our  intrench- 
ments  taken  possession  of  for  the  saioe 
purpose.  The  records  of  the  ofiioesL  is 
laige  boxes,  chests  of  stationeiy,  and 
whatever  else  could  be  laid  hold  oi^  wers 
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made  ase  of  to  serre  at  a  cover  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  which  now  oonstantlj  in- 
creased. 

8ir  Henry,  throughout  this  trying  time, 
was  seen  everywhere.  He  visited  every 
post,  however  exposed  its  position,  how- 
ever hot  the  fire  dir^ted  against  it;  and 
it  must  he  confessed  that  the  enemy's 
artillerists,  taught  hy  ourselves,  were  ex- 
cellent marksmen.  With  incredible  rapi- 
dity, with  remarkable  ingenuity,  and  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  they  had,  in  the 
very  first  week,  made  batteries  in  posi- 
tions where  one  would  have  fancied  their 
erection  impossible — some  havingactually 
been  moved  to  the  tops  of  houses,  and 
others  placed  most  deverly  in  places 
where  our  own  batteries  could  not  effec- 
tually open  on  them,  and  which  were  well 
protected  from  musketiy-fire. 

It  is  also  probable  that  their  artOlery  was 
commanded  by  European  oflScers,  wretches 
for  whom  no  punishment  would  be  ignomi- 
nious or  severe  enough.  One  of  these 
was  seen  several  times  laying  a  gun  and 
giving  orders^apparently  like  one  having 
authority.  From  the  description  given 
me,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  either 
Captain  Savory  or  Captain  Rotton,who 
had  both  remained  in  the  city,  and  during 
the  disturbances  never  came  near  the  Resi- 
dency. 

Their  character  may  well  make  them 
suspected  of  such  treacheiy.  They  had 
both  adopted  native  habits,  costumes, 
and  ideas,  and  always  kept  aloof  from 
European  society.  The  former  was  a  re- 
tired Company's  officer,  an  Englishman, 
who  for  many  years  hac^  received  the  pen- 
sion of  a  captain.  The  latter  was  a  man 
bom  in  Lucknow,  whose  daughters  were 
married  to  Mussulmans,  and  whose  sons 
served  as  native  officers  or  troopers  in  the 
late  king's  army.  He  himself  commanded 
a  portion  of  the  ex-king's  artillery.  Both 
these  persons  were  said  to  have  adopted 
the  Mahometan  faith. 

A  Frenchman  named  Leblond,^asgFeaib 
a  villain  as  ever  breathed,  also  an  apostate, 
probably  likewise  joined  the  insurgents; 
and  a  young  man,  whose  name  X  do  not 
wish  to  mention,  on  account  of  his  family, 
was  most  probably  the  person  who  had 
commanded  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Chin- 
hutt.  Two  of  his  cousins  were  fightin^g 
valiantly  against  the  rebels  in  the  Resi- 
dency; another  was  massacred  at  Futty- 
ghur,  after  combating  for  us;  a  fourth  was 
wounded  in  action  against  the  Agra  rebels; 
and  a  fifth  had  accepted  a  military  ap- 
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pointment  under  government,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
in  several  engagements  against  the  muti- 
neers. The  apostate  himself  had  long 
been  disowned  by  his  relatives^  But  it 
is  also  likely  that  some  Russian  officers 
had  entered  the  army  of  the  insurgents. 
One  of  them,  who  at  first  had  given  him- 
self out  as  a  Siberian  refugee,  and  after- 
wards contradicted  himself  on  cross-exa- 
mination, was  actually  made  a  prisoner 
before  the  mutiny,  but,  strange  to  say, 
was  released  on  the  oocorrence  of  the  out- 
break. 

Many  of  these  batteries  were  not  fur- 
ther off  than  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards, 
and  told  tremendously  on  our  buildings; 
indeed  I  have  seen,  for  example,  the 
enemy's  cannon  knock  down  pillar  after 
pillar  from  Captain  Anderson's  house, 
till  at  last  the  verandah  fell  in.  Mr 
Capper,  of  the  civil  service,  was  buried 
beneath  the  ruins,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  shower  of  balls  which  rained  upon  the 
spot,  was  fortunately  extricated  by  one 
or  two  soldiers  of  the  34th,  directed  and 
aided  by  Messrs  Jeoffroy  and  Barsotelli— 
one  a  Frenchman  and  the  other  an  Italian, 
both  travellers  who  had  been,  like  myself 
overtaken  by  the  times.  The  proximity 
of  some  of  these  batteries,  which  the 
enemy  occasionally  shifted  to  other  places 
as  soon  as  ours  could  be  made  to  play  on 
them,  prevented  our  shells  from  bavins 
the  efiect  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  had;  though  many  of  these  missiles 
did  great  execution. 

I  here  again  avail  myself  of  a  quotation 
fix^m  Lady  Inglis's  Journal. 

*  The  first  few  nights  and  days  were 
very  miserable.  I  was  ill  in  b^,  poor 
Mrs  Case  in  great  grief,  and  we  coudd  not 
help  feeling  our  position  a  most  perilous 
one.  You  must  remember  that  we  well 
knew  if  the  enemy  succeeded  in  over- 
powering u&and  storming  the  pUce,  death 
m  its  most  horrible  form  awaited  eveiy 
member  of  the  garrison.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  first  morning  after  the  siege 
conunenced.  The  enemy  having  stopped 
firing  at  night,  recommenced  at  daylight, 
and  made  an  e^rt  to  storm  the  gate. 
Every  man  was  at  bis  post.  We  could 
gain  no  information  as  to  what  was  going 
on,  and  to  our  inexperienced  ears  the 
cannona(Ung  and  musketry  sounded  ter- 
rifia  We  in  thought  the  place  would  be 
taken,  and  tremblingly  listened  to  every 
sound^  when  Mrs  Case  proposed  reading 
the  Litany,  and  the  toothing  effect  of 
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pnyer  Was  marvelldm  We  felt  diffisreot 
beibgs,  and,  thongti  ttill  niosi  anxioas, 
ooald  feel  we  were  in  the  handii  of  our 
HeAvenly  Father,  and  cast  our  fears  on 
Him.  The  enemy  were  completely  re- 
pubed  thai  day  and  maoy  others,  when 
they  made  similar  attacks;  hot  we  soon 
got  accustomed  to  the  firing,  for  it  sddom 
ceased,  day  or  night,  and  settled  ourselvcb 
down  in  our  new  abode — a  smudl  room, 
which,  throughout  the  siege,  has  been 
our  dining  and  sleeping  apartment,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time,  wh^  we  hjad  the 
use  of  a  large  room  in  the  same  court.' 

Gas  of  the  first  ▼ictims  to  the  enemy's 
cannon  was  Miss  Palmer,  the  daughter  of 
the  colonel  commanding  the  48th-»^an 
accomplished  young  lady,  who  was,  I 
heard,  engaged  to  hk  manried  to  a  yoang 
officet  She  was  sitting  in  the  upper 
storey  of  the  Residency,  when  a  shell  burst 
tlose  to  her,  and  a  piece  struck  her.  Her 
kg  had  to  he  amputated,  and  she  died  ft 
few  days  after. 

We  still  had  a  few  hondreid  men  in 
Muchee  Bhawn;  hut  it  was  evident  tliat 
we  could  not,  after  the  disaster  of  iDhin- 
butt,  hold  that  place  also.  Orders  Were 
accordingly  sent  by  Sir  Henry  to  blow  up 
the  place,  and  to  come  within  the  Besi- 
den(^.  OapUdn  Francis,  aided  by  I4eQ«. 
tenant  Huxham,  his  fbrt  adjntai^t,  ma- 
HSged  this  splendidly.  They  left  in  the 
dead  of  night,  passing  through  the  midst 
of  the  hostile  piquets  along  th^e  road* 
without  a  shot  being  fired  at  them,  witb- 
out  losing  a  man.  The  enemy,  never 
suspecting  such  a  move  on  our  part  (for 
they  had  held  the  most  extmvagapt  ideas 
respecting  the  impregnability  of  that 
fort),  were  fery  wei^ly  guaiding  the 
high-roads. 

The  rebel  garrisons  of  the  houses  near 
the  iron  bridge  and  at  Ismaegnnge  were 
io  thunderstruck  at  seeing  our  men,  that 
they  dared  not  attack  them  when  they 
heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  our  g)M!^t 
soldiers  and  the  rattling  of  our  guna  { 
believe,  however,  that  the  shelling  fr<m 
the  Residency  aided  t^t  a  little  in  keep^ 
ing  the  rooid  clear. 

The  last  eanndn  had  reached  with  the 
last  man,  wheu  a  tremendous  report 
ehook  the  earth.  The  port  fires  had 
burned  down,  and  the  Fort  Muchee 
Bhawn  was  no  more!  All  our  ammuni- 
tion, whieh  we  had  not  had  time  to  re- 
move. And  about  258  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, and  several  millions  of  ball-ca^- 
tridges,  were  destroyed,  along  with  all  the 


buildings  and  tlieir  contents.  An  im- 
mense black  elond  enveloped  Btem  us  in 
the  Residency— darkness  ooveringa  bright 
starry  firmament.  The  shock  resemtied 
an  earthquake. 

Our  aceeerion  of  strength  was  very  ne- 
cessary. We  had  saved  all  bnt  one  man, 
who,  having  been  intoxicated  and  con- 
cealed in  some  comer,  could  not  be  found 
when  the  mtttter  roll  was  called.  The 
French  say,  II  y  a  un  Dieu  pomr  Im 
ivro^nee^  and  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  this 
man's  case.  He  bad  been  thrown  into 
the  air,  had  retmwpd  nnhnrt  to  mother 
earth,  continued  his  dinfoken  sleep  again^ 
had  awoke  next  morning,  lound  the  foit 
to  his  surprise  a  mass  of  deserted  rains, 
and  quietly  walked  back  to  the  Resideicy, 
without  being  molested  l^  a  soul;  and 
ev^  bringing  with  him  a  pair  of  bvMecks 
attached  to  a  eart  of  ammmntio&  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  debris  of  these  ex- 
tensive buildmgs  must  have  senously  is- 
Jured  the  adjacent  houses^  and  many  of 
the  rebel  army,  thus  giving  the  fDrtaaalft 
man  the  means  of  escaping.* 

On  the  2d  of  July  an  evNit  •cearred 
which  a  few  days  later  east  a  gloon  om 
the  whole  garrison.  The  good  and  brsn 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  whilesit^Dg  writieg 
in  his  room  in  the  second  storey  of  the 
Residency,  was  struck  by  a  piece  ef  t 
shell  which  had  burst  between  himself, 
Mr  Couper,  his  secretary,  and  Oaplaii 
Wilson,  the  deputy  assistant  adjataet- 
general,  whom  it  sKghtly  wounded.  Only 
a  short  time  before,  another  shell  bsl 
fallen  into  tha  same  apartment^  hot  bad 
injured  neither  Sir  Henry  nor  atoy  other 
occupant  of  the  room.  In  spite  of  wars- 
ings,  he  had  made  no  arrangeuMat  ts 
leave  the  place  for  a  better  shelter  frea 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  rebels  w««  ap- 
parently perfSectly  aoqoahited  with  all  the 
different  apartments,  and  tbefar  ooonpantt 
and  uses,  and  directed  their  fh«  acoad- 
ingly,  ee^iallyinto  the  Reshteneyand 
the  various  powder  magadnes. 

Only  a  very  few  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  public  misfortune  which  bad  be- 
Akllen  us.  Se  serious  a  wound  in  an  old 
man  like  Sir  Henty,  I  was  certain,  wooH 
end  fatally.  His  leg  had  been  amputated, 
and  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  d 
July,  almost  to  the  last  fully  poaaessedef 

*  Our  men  were  not  a  little  astomthed, 
when  they  heard  him  cry,  *  Arrah  b^  Jasi^ 
open  ^onr  gates;'  and  they  let  him  in,  eos* 
with  laughter. 
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m  senses  in  the  midst  of  the  agonies  he 
tuffereiL  He  had  nominate  Major 
Banks  as  his  saocessor.  It  had  not  been 
generally  known  that  our  brave  old  gene- 
-al  was  dead,  for  even  after  he  had  been 
xiried  for  some  days,  the  report  was  dr- 
nilated  that  he  was  getting  better.  At 
ast,  no  doubt  remained  on  the  minds  of 
iny  that  Sir  Henry  was  indeed  no  more, 
md  the  grief  with  which  this  news  was 
-eceived  was  universal.  He  had  closed  a 
ong  and  noble  career,  and  his  death  was 
vorthy  of  his  life.  He  fills  the  soldier's 
prave  rigiit  worthily.  No  military  honours 
uarked  our  last  acts  to  his  corpse.  The 
limes  were  too  stem  for  idle  demonstra- 
ions  of  respect  A  hurried  prayer,  amidst 
;he  booming  of  the  enemy  s  cannon  and 
;he  fire  of  their  musketry,  was  read  over 
lis  remains,  and  he  was  lowered  into  a 
)it  with  several  other,  though  lowlier, 
Mmpanions  of  arms.  We  owe  him  a 
leavy  debt  of  gratitude.  Peace  be  to  his 
ioul! 

Brigadier  Inglis,  in  bis  report  of  the 
26th  September,  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  good  man  in  the  follow- 
ng  words,  which  I  may  safely  aver  ex- 
press the  thoughts  of  eveiy  one  of  the 
garrison  :^ 

*  The  late  lamented  Sir  H.  Lawrence, 
knowing  that  his  last  hour  was  rapidly 
ipproaching,  directed  me  to  assume  com- 
lumd  of  the  troops,  and  appointed  Major 
Banks  to  jucceed  him  in  the  office  of 
Dhief  Commissioner.  He  lingered  in  great 
igony  till  the  morning  of  the  4th  July, 
Rrhen  he  expired,  and  the  government 
iras  thereby  deprived,  if  I  may  venture  to 
lay  so,  of  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
itatesmsn  and  a  most  gallant  soldier. 
Pew  men  have  ever  possessed  to  the 
tame  extent  the  power  which  he  enjoyed 
)l  winning  the  hearts  of  all  those  with 
irhom  he  came  in  contact,  and  thus  in- 
mring  the  warmest  and  most  zealous  de- 
irotion  for  himself  and  for  the  government 
irhich  he  served.  ...  In  him,  every 
;ood  and  deserving  soldier  lost  a  friend 
ind  a  chief  capable  of  discriminating^  and 
Bver  on  the  alert  to  reward  merit,  no  mat- 
ter how  bumble  X^n  sphere  in  which  it 
nras  exhibited.'         p 

nrOIDBITTS  Ol  THE  SIIOB. 

Brigadier  Inglis  now  assumed  the  su- 
preme command  of  dur  Uttle  garrison,  but 
not  without  some  opposition  made  by  Mr 
Nubbins,  the  financial  commissioner. 

This  disagreement  between  the  two 


personages  was,  at  a  time  when  all  our 
lives  were  in  jeopardy,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  very  unseemly.  Mr  Qubbins,  I  have 
heard,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to 
our  government,  and  sending  away  spies 
with  his  letters,  who  never  returned,  and 
who  most  probably  were  seized  with  their 
despatches  by  the  enemy,  thus  revealing 
to  them  our  positions  and  difficulties.  To 
this  the  brigadier  very  justly  objected, 
and  he  even  menaced  Mr  Gubbins  with 
arrest,  if  he  should  ever  attempt  to  de- 
spatch another  letter  without  his  consent; 
alleging  that,  in  time  of  war,  ciril  autho- 
rity was  at  an  end;  and  that  the  only 
service  he  could  recognise  in  him  was  in 
shouldering  a  musket  and  fighting  in  the 
ranks  like  other  civilians  and  officers. 
Both  maintained  they  were  in  the  right, 
but  Mr  Qubbins  stroked  for  precedence, 
and  was  in  the  minority.  That  this  dis- 
pute existed,  and  was  carried  on  for  some 
length  of  time,  I  am  convinced;  but  as  to 
the  details,  I  write  under  correction,  and 
merely  state  the  rumours  then  current  in 
the  Residency.  Both  individually  and 
collectively^  most  of  us  deplored  this  sad 
disagreement  at  so  critical  a  period. 

Augutt  a— What  bitter,  bitter  dis- 
appointment! We  have  a  solution  of 
yesterday's  fire  in  the  city,  but  it  is  one 
which  makes  our  hearts  sink  with  despair. 
The  enemy  are  the  first  to  give  it  us.  At 
some  parts  of  our  intrenchments  the  in- 
surgents are  so  near  that  we  can  hear 
them  talking  distinctly.  At  the  school- 
houses  and  the  brigade-mess,  almost  every 
night  might  be  heard  the  sounds  of  revelry, 
music,  and  dancing,  in  Johannes'  house, 
not  twelve  yards  away  from  us,  and  sepa- 
rating us  only  by  a  street  from  the  insur- 
gents. At  one  of  these  places,  or  at  the 
Bailey-guard,  I  do  not  know  which,  some 
of  the  rebellious  sepoys,  having  no  doubt 
witnessed  our  delight,  and  guessed  the 
cause  of  our  shout  and  *  hurrahs,'  were 
not  slow  in  undeceiving  us,  by  taunting 
us  with.  *So  you  think  your  reinforce- 
ments have  come,  do  yout  Reinforce- 
ments, forsooth !  Why,  we  have  beaten 
them  long  i^o*  (this  we  knew  to  be  a  lie), 
*and  WB  have  crowned  our  king.  The 
rule  of  the  F^ringbees  is  over,  aind  we'll 
soon  be  in  your  Bailey-guanL* 

Augud  17. — Much  as  usual.  The 
heart  aches  while  watching  for  relief,  but 
none  comes.  Will  Oawnpore  be  repeiftted 
in  Ludcnow?    Alas!  it  seems  so.    Our 
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nnraber  is  visibly  decreasing.  Besides, 
bow  do  I  know  whether  I  shall  escape 
even  before  the  final  eatastrophe,  which, 
unless  our  forces  come  to  our  aid,  must 
take  place  sooner  or  later?  How  do  I 
know  whether  I  shall  not  be  knocked 
over  before?  That  is  soon  done,  A 
covering  to  wrap  my  corpse  up  in,  a  dooly 
borne  by  sweepers  to  serve  me  as  a  hearse, 
a  shallow  hole,  a  short  prayer  over  it,  and 
balf-SHiozen  other  dead  bodies,  and  the 
thing  is  done,  and  no  one  can  afterwards 
tell  where  my  bones  are  laid.  These  re- 
flections dome  frequently  enough,  but  I 
banish  th«m  as  quickly  as  they  come. 
What  is  the  use  of  thinking? 

As  for  death,  it  stares  one  constantly  in 
the  fjAce.  Not  duly,  not  hourly,  but 
minute  after  minute,  second  after  second, 
my  life,  and  every  other's,  is  in  jeopardy. 
Balls  fall  at  our  feet,  and  we  continue  the 
conversation  without  a  remark;  bullets 
graze  our  very  hair,  and  we  never  speak 
of  them.  Narrow  escapes  are  so  very 
common,  that  even  women  and  children 
cease  to  notice  them..  They  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  At  one  time  a  bullet 
passed  through  my  hat;  at  aQother  I 
escaped  being  shot  dead  by  one  of  the 
enemy's  best  rificpen,  by  an  unfortunate 
soldier  passing  unexpectedly  before  me, 
and  receiving  the  wound  through  the 
temples  inst^;  at  another  J  moved  off 
from  a  place  where,  in  less  than  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  afterwards,  a  musket- 
ball  stuck  in  the  wall  At  another,  again, 
I  was  covered  with  dust  and  pieces  of 
brick  by  a  round-shot  that  struck  the  wall 
not  two  inches  away  from  me;  at  another, 
again,  a  shell  burst  a  couple  of  yards  away 
firom  me,  killing  ap  old  woman,  and 
wounding  a  native  boy  and  a  native  cook, 
one  dangerously,  %\}e  other  slightly;  at 
another,  again— but,  po;  I  must  stop, 
for  I  could  never  exhaust  th9  catalogue  of 
hairbreadth  escapes  which  every  man  in 
the  garrison  can  speak  of  as  well  as  myselt 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  we  lose  so  many 
men,  but  that  so  few  of  us  are  hit  amidst 
the  constai^t  dangers  we  are  exposed  to. 

August  31, — A  siege  is  certainly  the 
best  school  to  learn  character.  People 
show  themselves  in  their  true  light,  and 
throw  off  the  mask  they  wear  in  society. 
One's  good  or  bad  character  becomes  ap- 

rtrent  at  once.  Many  a  kind  action  here 
have  seen  performed  by  people  whom  I 
had  considered  harsh  and  proud;  and 
men  with  smiling  faces,  polite,  and  noted 


for  their  obliging  dispodtion,  prored  tbesi- 
selves  selfish  in  the  extreme.  They 
might  enjoy  delicacies  before  yoor  fmat, 
and,  though  they  knew  you  to  be  hungry, 
would  never  ask  you  to  partake  of  them, 
even  if  they  had  more  than  enoi^  for 
themselves.  People  to  whom,  during  the 
first  month  of  the  siege,  I  bad  ^ven  all 
sorts  of  little  luxuries,  afterwards  refused 
me  a  handful  of  flour,  a  teaspooofu!  of 
sugar,  or  a  few  leaves  of  tea,  andyet^tbey 
had  stores  of  all  It  was  infamous !  ISelf, 
self,  self— how  general  that  feeling  was, 
esp«^lly  among  the  rich.  And  a  poor 
Serjeant's  wife,  or  a  common  soldier,  would 
occasionally  give  me  a  aometbing  that, 
though  in  the  everyday  course  of  Ufe  one 
would  scarcely  say  a  *  thank  jou*  for,  is 
now  prized  above  gold,  pearl^  diamonds, 
and  rubies,  of  which,  dpropos,  one  maj 
have  as  many  as  one  pleases  for  a  fev 
rupees,  for  a  cigar,  a  glass  of  brandy,  ors 
little  tobacco. 

Selfishness,  whidi  proceeds  from  a  &- 
inclination  to  deprive  one's-self  of  socse 
benefit,  I  can  understand;  bat  the  dog- 
in-the-manger  style  of  selfishness  is  what 
I  really  cannot  comprehend.  Tet  ev» 
tbis  ei^isted;  and  I  knew  people  to  board 
up  luxuries,  neither  enjoying  them  them- 
selves, nor  allowing  others  to  enjoy  tbeiD, 
aqd  being  in  a  perfect  agony  of  mind  at 
seeing  others  use  their  kettles,  or  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  a  domodc 
And  pride,  too,  still  existed,  thoogh  I 
must  say  most  men  put  it  into  thdr 
pockets.  Cowardice  was,  however,  a  fell- 
ing which  I  saw  very  conspicaous  in  onlj 
one  man,  and  that  man,  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess,  was  a  ^uropeaq.  Surliness,  too, 
was  not  quite  uncommon.  A  si^ge  sours 
one's  temper  considerably,  One  or  two 
officers,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  wtrt 
like  rabid  dogs,  snapping  at  whoeT«r  ad- 
dressed them.  But  the  generality  could 
bear  scrutiny  well  enough,  and  yet  not 
suffer  in  estimation.  There  are  man? 
good  men  with  us  stilL 

Our  authorities  had  invented  a  capital 
way  of  communicating  with  the  Alumbsgh 
by  means  of  different /coloured  flaga^  tb« 
key  having  been  tr^Amitted  by  a  ipf. 
This  superseded  the  \^^^ity  of  seodis; 
messengers  through  a  hostile  oonntry.saii 
we  could  converse  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Residency  somewhat  in  the  same  way  si 
ships  signal  to  each  other,  but  far  km 
perfectly.  And  here  I  would  take  tba 
opportunity  of  recommending  the  adria- 
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^ility  of  our  oommanders  being  furnished 
^ith  signal-bookB,  like  those  published 
bj  Lloyd's.  Had  we  had  these  means  of 
oommunication  during  the  6rst  siege,  what 
anxiety  would  have  ^n  spared  to  us! 

One  of  the  greatest  insults  we  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  was  their  play- 
ing, on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Goom- 
tee,  regularly  every  morning,  and  some- 
times of  an  evening,  all  our  popular  Eng- 
lish airs.  We  listened  to  the  *  Standard 
Bearer's  Mareh/  the  'Girl  I  left  behind 
me,'  and  *  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,' 
with  any  but  pleasant  feelings.  The  dis- 
loyal rateals  had  even  the  impudence  to 
finish  their  musk  with  the  loyal  hymn, 
*  <kd  save  the  Queen.' 

We  were  now  pretty  certun  that  a 
severe  conflict  was  raging  outside.  Though 
strict  orders  had  been  given  not  to  leave 
our  respective  garrisons,  I  felt  too  excited 
to  obey  the  command,  and  quietly  stole 
off  to  the  Residency  terrace.  I  could  see 
nothing  bnt  smoke,  and  hear  the  crack  of 
the  musketry.  Street-fighting  was  eri- 
dently  going  on.  The  fire  advanced  gra- 
dually and  steadily  towards  our  intrench- 
ments,  and  at  last  a  loud  shout  proclaimed 
the  arrival  of  the  long-expected  reinforce- 
ments. 

The  immense  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  were  greeted  defies  description.  As 
their  hurrah  and  ours  rang  in  my  ears,  I 
was  nigh  bursting  with  joy.  The  tears 
started  involuntanly  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
felt — no !  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
words  that  sudden  sentiment  of  relief, 
that  mingled  feeling  of  hope  and  plea- 
atire  that  came  over  me.  The  criminal 
condemned  to  death,  and,  just  when  he  is 
about  to  be  launched  into  eternity,  is  re- 
prieved and  pardoned,  or  the  shipwrecked 
sailor,  whose  hold  on  the  wreck  is  relax- 
ing, and  is  suddenly  rescued,  can  alone 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  our  feelings.  We 
felt  not  only  happy,  happy  beyond  imagi- 
nation, and  grateful  to  that  God  of  mercy 
who,  by  our  noble  deliverers.  Generals 
Havelock  and  Outram,  and  their  gallant 
troops,  had  thus  snatched  us  from  immi- 
nent death;  but  we  also  felt  proud  of  the 
defence  we  had  made,  and  the  success 
with  which,  with  such  fearful  odds  to  con- 
tend against,  we  had  preserved,  not  only 
our  own  lives,  but  the  honour  and  lives 
of  the  women  and  children  intrusted  to 
our  keeping. 

As  our  deliveren  poured  in,  they  con- 


tinued to  greet  us  with  loud  hurrahs; 
and,  as  each  garrison  heard  it,  we  sent  up 
one  fearful  shout  to  heaven — *  Hurrah;' 
it  was  not,  *  God  help  us  '—it  was  the 
first  rallying-cry  of  a  despairing  host 
Thank  God,  we  then  gazed  upon  new 
faces  of  our  countrymen.  We  ran  up  to 
them,  ofiScers  and  men  without  distinction, 
and  shook  them  by  the  hands— how  cor- 
dially who  can  describe)  The  shrill  tones 
of  the  Highlanders^  bagpipes  now  pierced 
our  ears.  If  ot  the  most  beautiful  music 
ever  was  more  welcome,  more  joy-bringing. 
And  these  brave  men  themselves,  many 
of  them  bloody  and  exhausted,  forgot  the 
loss  of  their  comrades,  the  pain  of  their 
wounds,  \,ht  &tigue  of  overcoming  the 
fearful  obstacles  they  had  combated  for 
our  sakes,  in  the  pleasure  of  having  ac- 
complished our  relief. 

The  relief  of  Lucknow  had  been  effected, 
and  we  were  soon  to  be  free.  Sir  Colin, 
while  the  fire  was  still  very  heavy  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th,  was  met  by  Sir 
James  Outram  and  General  Havelock. 
A  loud,  long  shout  greeted  the  generals 
and  their  staff  as  they  shook  hands, 
amidjit  heartfelt  cordiality,  with  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  Proud,  indeed,  must  Sir  Colin 
have  been  at  the  success  which  had 
crowned  all  his  measures,  and  which 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  first  generals 
of  the  age.  The  enemy  had  been  foiled 
in  every  instance,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  desperation,  vigilance,  and  unques- 
tionably excellent  manoeuvres,  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  commander-in-chiefs  su- 
perior generalship,  and  the  indomitable 
valour  and  undaunted  courage  of  our 
troops. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  received  the  hearty 
thanks  and  congratulations  of  Sir  James 
with  evident  satisfaction;  and  General 
Havelock,  not  less  delighted  and  proud, 
harangued  the  troops  who  had  so  gallantly 
carried  out  all  the  commander-in-chiefs 
brilliant  manoeuvres,  in  that  concise  and 
yet  soul-stirring  language  for  which  he 
was  so  well  known  by  his  soldiers.  While 
yet  speaking,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  place  where  his  only  son  had  just 
fUlen,  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  from 
the  enemy.  Though  his  lathei^s  heart 
must  have  been  bleeding  with  anguish, 
and  beating  with  curiosity  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  the  general,  with 
wonderftd  self-command,  continued  his 
discourse  without  interruption,  and  then 
only  amidst  the  oheen  of  the  men,  who 
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were  nnnoqiuunted  with  the  afA  event 
which  had  jast  happened,  left  to  visit  his 
wonndefi  son.  Fortunately  it  was  onlj  a 
alight  wound,  and  he  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  it. 

8ir  Colin  Campbeirs  army  remained  in 
Mcupation  of  the  positions  they  had 
taken  outidde,  and  we  received  orders  to 
'prepare  for  leaviag— orders  which  took 
many  of  us  by  surprise,  for  we  hoped  that 
the  government  would  not  allow  the  city 
of  Lucknow  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  rebels,  after  all  the  difficulties  and 
blood  expended  to  enter  it.  Our  noble 
deliverers  had  made  immense  sacriOces  to 
relieve  us,  and  it  had  cost  as  many  lives 
as  had  been  saved.  The  knowledge,  how- 
ever, of  Sir  Colin*s  move  into  Oude  having 
been  undertaken  with  no  other  view  than 
to  aid  the  beleaguered  garrison,  still  fur- 
ther enhanced  our  gratitude. 

Tht  I^ence  <^  Luchmw,  A  Diary  re- 
cording the  Daily  Events  during  the 
Siege  of  the  European  R^eidenoyjrom 
Zl$tJ{agtoi6thJSenteMber,lS67.  By 
a  Staff  Officer.  With  a  PUn  of  the 
Residency.  16mo,  224  pp.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

THl  BBLIBf  OF  LUCKKOW. 

About  11  P.M.  Ungud,  pensioner,  re- 
turned, bringing  us  a  letter  containing 
the  glad  tidings  that  our  relieving  force, 
under  Qeneral  Outram,  had  crossed  the 
Ganges,  and  would  iMrrive  in  a  few  days. 
His  arrival,  and  the  cheering  news  he 
brought  of  speedy  aid,  were  well-timed; 
for  neither  our  fasMiminishing  stores,  the 
vague  and  uncertain  rumouirs  of  the  ad- 
vent of  reinforcements,  nor  the  daily  sights 
and  sounds  by  which  we  were  surrounded, 
were  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and 
check  desertion  among  the  servants  and 
camp  followers.  All  the  garrison  were 
greatly  ekted  with  the  news,  and  on  many 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  speedy  pro- 
ipect  of  a  change  of  air  and  security  exer- 
Qised  a  most  beneficial  effect  Heavy  rain 
fbll  about  11  P.M. 

September  S3.— About  3  a.m.  the 
rain  cleared  off,  and  at  11  a.k.  the  sun 
cam^  out  and  the  clouds  dispersed,  and 
gave  promise  of  fair  weather.  A  smart 
cannonade  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Gawnpore;  several  imagined  they  also 
heard  musketiy,  and  the  sound  was  lis- 
t^^  to  with  the  most  intense  and  even 
painfhl  anxie^  by  the  gimriaon,  who  felt 
assured  it  muft  m  their  friends  advancing 


to  their  assistanoe.  But  it  waa  hardly 
expected  that  our  force  cpnld  bare  ail- 
vanced  so  far,  owins  to  the  heavy  raa 
which  had  fallen,  and  the  state  in  conse- 
quence that  the  roads  and  country  were 
in;  however,  at  5  p.m.  another  distant 
cannonade  was  heard,  which  lasted  for  half- 
an^hour,  and  which  appeared  much  nearer 
than  before;  this  elicited  many  and  diveis 
opinions,  and  created  the  greatest  potfibfe 
excitement 

Throughout  the  day,  large  bodies  d 
troops  with  guns  and  ammunition  wag- 
gons were  seen  moving  about  in  the  dty, 
in  the  eaiij  part  of  the  day  to  the  rigfat^ 
and  later,  m  large  bodies  to  the  left  la 
the  afternoon,  the  enemy  placed  a  gun  ia 
position  facing  down  the  Kaas  bazaar 
street,  with  what  object  it  was  impossible 
to  say.  We  threw  many  shells  into  the 
city  during  the  day  among  the  parties  of 
the  enemy  seen  moving  about.  At  9  pjl 
heavy  rain  began,  and  fell  for  two  horns 

September  24.— Everything  most  w- 
usually  quiet  throughout  the  night,  sad 
only  one  or  two  cannon  shot  were  fired 
early  in  the  morning.  A  oonsidenbk 
body  of  cavalry  were  seen  moving  to  tk 
right  through  tlie  city,  and  about  &3n 
A.M.  a  distant  cannonade  was  heard,  whid 
continued  nearly  all  day. 

We  had  no  news  of  any  kind,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  garrison  was  tctj  great 
During  the  morning,  large  bodies  d  the 
enemy  were  seen  moving  through  the  dtt 
to  the  right  and  left  Ensign  Hewitt^  cf 
the  41st  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  was 
slightly  contused  on  the  head  bj  bricks 
struck  out  of  a  wall  by  a  round  ^ot  At 
8  P.M.  the  enemy  made  a  false  attack  oe 
the  Cawnpore  battery,  keeping  up  a  heary 
cannonade  and  musketry  fire,  which  lasted 
for  about  balf-an-hour,  after  which  all  be- 
came moderately  quiet  During  the  nigfat 
guns  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cawnpore  road,  and  the  flash  of  thea 
could  bo  veiy  distinctly  seen;  they  were 
supposed  to  be  about  seven  miles  distaat 

September  25.— A  very  unquiet  nidit 
Two  alarms,  one  at  1.30  a.m.,  and  another 
at  4  A.M.  The  whole  garrison  vras  under 
arms  nearly  the  whole  night  A  veiy 
great  disturhance  in  the  dty,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr  Gubbins*  poet  especially.  Tt) 
the  very  great  regret  of  the  autitoiu 
Captain  Badcliffe  of  the  7th  Light  Oi- 
valry  was  dangerously  wounded  whik  'bl 
command  of  the  Cawnpore  battery.  Abo^ 
10  A.M.  a  messenger  came  in,  briitfiagiQ 
%  letter  of  the  16th  inst^t  from  GesasI 
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Ouimm,  dated  Oftwnpofa^  iOBoaiiciitf  bU 
beiog  about  to  oroas  over  to  this  aide  of 
(be  Gangea,  4Ih1  vareh  od  t^  Luckaow. 
The  meaaanger  oouM  give  no  aoooont  of 
onr  force,  beyond  ita  bmng  raiusbed  the 
outddrta  of  the  citj. 

About  1 1  A.M.  nearij  all  aouad  of  firing 
bad  ceaaed,  but  increaaed  ngitalion  waa 
▼iaible  among  the  people  in  Ibe  town,  in 
which  two  large  firea  were  aeeii.  An  hour 
hUer,  the  aound  of  muricetry  and  the 
smoke  of  guna  waa  distinetlj  peroeived 
within  the  limita  of  the  dtj.  Ail  the 
garriaon  waa  on  the  alert^  aod  the  eieite- 
inent  amongat  many  of  tbe  ofl&oera  and 
aoldiera  waa  quite  painful  to  witneaa.  At 
1.30  P.M.  many  of  tbe  people  of  ibe  aity 
commeBoed  lo^Ting,  wilb  bundles  of 
dotbea,  &c,  on  their  beada,  and  took  the 
direction  of  caatonmenta  acroaa  tbe  differ- 
ent brid^Ba.  At  %  p.m.  armed  men  and 
aepoya  oonuneuoed  to  follow  them,  accom- 
panied by  large  bodiea  of  iiT^;ular  caval- 
ry. Every  gun  and  mortar  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  evidently  retreat- 
ing enemy,  waa  fired  as  faat  aa  poaaible, 
for  at  leaat  an  hour  and  a-half.  Tbe 
enemy's  bridge  of  boata  bad  evidently  been 
destroyed  and  broken  away,  for  many  were 
seen  awimming  across  tbe  river,  most  of 
them  cavabry,  with  their  honea^  bridles  in 
their  banda.  Strange  to  relate,  during  all 
this  apparent  panic,  the  guns  of  tbe 
enemy  in  po8itk>n  all  round  us  kept  up  a 
heavy  cannonade,  and  the  matchlockmeu 
or  riflemen  never  eeaaed  firing  firom  their 
respective  loopbolea. 

At  4  P.M.  report  was  made  that  aome 
oflSoera  dreaeed  in  ahooting  coata  and  aoUh 
ci^is,  a  regiment  of  £(m)peans  in  blue 
pantidoona  and  abirta,  and  a  bullock  bat- 
tery, were  aeen  near  Mr  Martin'a  bouae 
aiul  the  Motee  MuhaL  At  6  p.  m.  volleya 
of  musketry,  rapidly  growing  louder,  were 
beard  in  tbe  city.  But  aoon  the  firing  oC 
a  mini4  ball  over  our  beada  gave  notice 
of  tbe  atUl  nearer  approach  of  our  frienda; 
of  whom  aa  yet  little  or  nothing  bad  been 
seen,  though  tbe  enemy  were  to  be  aeen 
firing  heavily  on  them  from  many  of  tbe 
foofs  of  tbe  bouses.  Five  minutes  later, 
and  our  troops  were  seen  fighting  their 
way  through  one  of  the  principal  atveets; 
and  though  men  fell  at  almost  every  step, 
jet  nothing  could  withstand  tbe  beadloi^^ 
gallantry  of  our  reinforcements.  Once 
fairly  sbbk,  all  our  doubts  and  fears  re- 
gardipg  them  weie  ended:  and  then  the 
garrison's  leog  pent-up  feelings  oi  anxiety 
and  suspense  burst  furth  in  a  auooesaion 


of  deafening  cheers;  fifom  every  pit,  trench, 
and  battery — from  behind  tbe  aaAd-bsga 
piled  on  abattered  bouaea— from  every 
poat  sliU  held  by  a  few  gallant  apiritfl^ 
roae  cheer  on  cheer— even  from  the  hoa- 
pital!  Many  of  tbe  wounded  crawled 
forth  to  join  in  that  glad  about  oi  welcome 
to  thoae  who  bad  ae  bravely  come  to  our 
aaaiatanoe.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Boon  all  the  resrgnaid  and  benvy  guns 
were  iuaide  our  poaition;  and  theu  enaued 
a  aoene  wbish  bafflea  deacriptkm.  For 
eigbty-aeven  daya  tbe  Lucknow  garriaon 
had  lived  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that 
bad  taken  plaee  outakie.  Wivea  who  bad 
long  mourned  their  huabanda  aa  dead, 
were  again  reatored  to  them;  otbera,  fond- 
ly looking  forward  to  glad  msetinga  with 
thoae  near  and  dear  to  them,  now  for  tbe 
first  time  learned  that  they  were  alone. 
On  all  aides  eager  in^iries  for  relations 
and  friends  were  made.  Alas!  in  too 
many  iastaneas  tbe  answer  was  a  painful 
one. 

Tbelbree  undertbe  command  of  Qeneral 
Sir  J.  Ontram,  G.C.B.,came  to  ourasaiat- 
ance  at  a  heavy  aacrifice  to  themaelvea. 
Of  2000  who  left  Cawnpore,  nearly  one- 
third  was  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
forcing  their  way  through  tbe  city:  indeed, 
the  losses  were  so  heavy,  that  they  could 
effect  nothing  towards  our  relief;  aa  the 
enemy  were  in  overpowering  force,  and 
the  poaition  having  been  extended,  in 
order  to  aeeommodate  aa  Cmt  aa  poaaible 
our  great  increase  in  numbers,  and  the 
guns  that  were  in  our  vicinity  having  been 
captured  at  considerable  loss  to  ouraelvea, 
we  remained  on  three-quarter  rations,  aa 
closely  besieged  as  before,  until  the  22d 
November;  when  the  garriaon  were  finally 
relieved  by  the  army  under  the  cora- 
mander-in-diiet 

A  BiograpMeal  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry 
Havdoek,  K,C,B,  By  tbe  Rev.  W. 
Brock.  Fcap.  8vo,  28A  pp.  London: 
Jamea  Niabet  &  Co. 

HATXLOCK's  RELieiOVS  TBAININO. 

As  with  so  many  others,  tbe  religious 
impreanons  d  Havek>ck  were  traceable 
to  the  influence  and  the  efiorts  of  his 
mother  when  he  wasalittle  boy.  It  was 
her  custom  to  aaaemble  her  children  for 
reading  tbe  Seriptnrea  and  piayer  in  her 
own  room.  Heniy  waa  always  of  the 
party  whoievar  he  was  at  borne,  and  in 
course  of  time  ha  waa  expected  to  take 
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the  readins;,  which  he  generally  did.  It 
impressed  him;  and  under  these  pleasant 
drcumstanoes  he  knew,  like  Timothy,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  from  a  child.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  his  religious  feelings 
fluctuated  considerably,  and  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  generally-received 
opinions  of  the  character  and  the  work  of 
Cfhrist  It  was  necessary  for  him,  with 
his  uneasiness  of  mind,  to  go  thoroughly 
into  that  question.  He  listened  to  the 
arguments  which  were  addressed  to  him 
against  the  divinity  and  the  atonement 
of  the  Saviour,  and  at  one  time  thought 
that  they  were  conclusive.  He  might 
almost  have  been  claimed  as  a  believer  in 
the  Unitarian  creed. 

Subsequent  investigations,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  he  bad  been  committing 
some  great  mistakes.  He  had  been  for- 
getting that  his  business  was  not  with 
that  which  was  antecedently  probable 
about  Christ,  but  with  that  which  was 
actually  written  about  him  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  He  had  been  over- 
looking the  obligation  to  take  the  entire 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept 
everything  which,  when  honestly  inter- 
preted, it  is  found  to  teach.  BcGuise  he 
could  not  understand  how  Jesus  Christ 
could  be  both  human  and  divine,  he  had 
pronounced  that  he  could  not  be  so — 
that  such  union  was  impossible  and  ab- 
surd. But  no  sooner  did  he  recognise  the 
authoritative  nature  of  the  divine  oracles, 
and  the  corresponding  duty  of  receiving 
their  communications  on  the  subject  with- 
out objection,  than  he  renounced  all  his 
disbelief  and  doubt,  and  held  fSeist  to  the 
doctrine,  that  whilst  his  Saviour  is  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
over  all  God  blessed  for  evermore. 

THl  EffOOUNTiaS  WITH  IIAIf  A  SAHIB. 

The  bugle  notes  rungcleariy  out,  through 
the  mango  groves  on  the  Pandoo  Nuddee, 
and  wakened  the  weary  soldiers  long  ere 
the  morning  of  the  16th  was  grey.  A 
welcome  rumour  had  run  through  their 
lines  on  the  previous  night  It  bore  to 
them  the  go(>d  tidings  that  the  wives  and 
children  of  their  foully  slaughtered  com- 
rades and  friends  still  lived  in  Cawnpore. 
They  knew  the  road  was  long,  and  the 
fields  of  maize  were  heavy  and  sofL  They 
knew  that  the  rain  would  fall  in  torrents, 
or  the  sun  would  beat  on  them  with 
scorching  heat.  They  knew  that  many 
tiroes  their  number  of  well-armed  men 
stood  between  them  and  those  whom  they 


had  hoped  to  save.  But  they  knew  not 
that  of  those  women  and  little  children 
many  were  already  massacred,  whilst  others 
at  the  time  were  expuring  amidst  the 
throes  and  throbbings  of  a  lingering  and 
yet  procrastinated  death.  Cheerily,  there- 
fore, they  rose  from  their  pillows  of  earth, 
girt  on  their  armour  and  ibev  knapsacks, 
and  light  of  heart,  and  strong  in  hope, 
they  made  their  way  through  the  dark- 
ness, thinking  not  then  of  coantry  or  of 
honour,  so  much  as  that  they  were  the 
defenders  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

Havelock  had  learned  that  Nana  Sabib 
had  taken  up  a  position  at  the  village  of 
Ahirwa,  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Road 
unites  with  that  which  leads  direct  to  the 
military  cantonment  of  Cawnpore.  He 
found  his  intrenchments  had  cot  and 
rendered  impassable  both  roads,  and  hit 
guns,  seven  in  number  (two  light  and  fife 
siege  calibre),  were  disposed  along  his  po- 
sition, which  consisted  of  a  series  of  vil- 
higes.  Behind  these  his  infismtrj,  con- 
sisting of  mutinous  troops  and  his  owo 
armed  followers,  was  disposed  for  defence. 
It  was  evident  that  an  attack  in  frcnl 
would  expose  the  British  to  a  murderoos 
fire  from  his  heavy  guns  sheltered  in  his 
intrenchment.  The  general  resolved, 
therefore,  to  manoeuvre  in  order  to  torn 
his  left  The  camp  and  baggage  wa«  ac- 
cordingly kept  back,  under  proper  escort, 
at  the  village  of  Maharajpoor,  while  be 
halted  his  troops  there  two  or  three  boors 
in  the  mango  groves,  to  cook  and  gain 
shelter  from  a  burning  sun. 

The  column  then  moved  off,  ijght  in 
front  The  Fusiliers  led,  followed  by 
two  guns;  then  came  the  Highlanders,  in 
rear  of  whom  was  the  central  batteiy  of 
six  guns  under  Captain  Maude.  The 
64th  and  84th  had  two  gims  more  in  their 
rear,  and  the  Regiment  of  Ferozepore 
closed  the  column. 

The  troops,  defiling  at  a  steady  pace, 
soon  changed  direction,  and  hegan  to 
circle  round  the  enemy's  left  They  were 
shrouded  for  some  time  by  dnmps  d 
mango;  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  oocb- 
prehended  the  object  of  their  march,  m 
evident  sensation  was  created  in  bis  lines. 
Ho  pushed  forward  on  his  left  a  large 
body  of  horse,  and  opened  a  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  from  the  whole  of  liis  gum 
But  he  was  evidently  disconcerted  by  th 
advance  on  his  flank,  and  anxious  for  bii 
communication  with  Cawnpore.  Have- 
lock's  troops  continued  their  progresses- 
til  his  left  waa  wholly  opened  to  attad, 
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and  then  forming  line,  advanced  in  direct 
echelon  of  regiments  and  batteries  from 
the  right.  A  wing  of  the  Fusiliers  again 
covert  the  advance^  extended  as  riflemen. 
'The  opportunity  had  arrived,*  says 
Havelock,  *for  which  I  bad  long  anxi- 
ously waited,  of  developing  the  prowess 
of  the  78th  UighlanderSw  Tbree  guns  of 
the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  behind  a 
lofty  bam  let,  well  intrenched.  I  directed 
this  regiment  to  advance,  and  never  did 
I  witness  conduct  more  admirable.  They 
were  led  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  fol- 
lowed him  with  surpassing  steadiness  and 
gallantry  nnder  a  heavy  fire.  As  they 
approached  the  village,  they  cheered  and 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  the  pipes  sound- 
ing the  pibroch.  Need  I  add  that  the 
enemy  fled,  the  village  was  taken^  and 
the  guns  captured.' 

The  Highlanders  had  never  fought  in 
that  quarter  of  India  before,  and  their 
character  was  unknown  to  the  foe.  Their 
advance  has  been  described  by  spectators 
as  a  beautifiil  illustration  of  the  power  of 
discipline.  With  sloped  arms,  and  rapid 
tread,  through  the  broken  and  heavy 
lands,  and  through  the  well-directed  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  linked  in  their 
nnfoltering  lines,  they  followed  their 
mounted  leaders,  the  mark  for  many 
rifles.  They  did  not  pause  to  fire — did 
not  even  cheer;  no  sound  from  them  was 
heard  as  that  living  wall  came  on  and  on, 
to  conquer  or  to  die.  Now  they  are  near 
the  village;  but  their  enemies  occupy 
every  house,  and  from  every  point  a  gall- 
ing fire  is  poured  on  them  from  the 
heavy  guns.  The  men  lie  down  till  the 
iron  storm  passes  over.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment.  The  general  gave  the  word, 
*  Rise  up!  Advance!'  and  wild  cheers 
rung  out  from  those  brave  lines — wilder 
even  than  their  fatal  fire  within  a  hun- 
dred yards;  and  the  pipes  sounded  the 
martial  pibroch,  heard  so  often  as  earth's 
latest  music  by  dying  men.  The  men 
sprung  up  the  hill,  covered  by  the  smoke 
of  their  crushing  volley,  almost  with  the 
speed  of  their  own  bullets;  over  and 
through  all  obstacles  the  gleaming  bay- 
onets advanced;  and  then  followed  those 
moments  of  personal  struggle,  not  often 
protracted,  when  the  Mahratta  learned, 
too  late  for  life,  the  power  of  the  Northern 
arm.  The  position  was  theirs.  All  that 
stood  between  them  and  the  guns  fled  the 
field  or  was  cut  down.  General  Have- 
lock  was  with  bis  men.  Excited  by  the 
scene,  some  letter-writers  say  that  he  ex- 


daimed,  'Well  done,  78th.  You  shall 
be  my  own  regiment.  Another  charge 
hke  that  will  win  the  day.' 

Nor  was  the  gallant  64th  behind .  Chai^g- 
ing  with  equal  bravery  another  village  on 
the  left,  and  firing  four  volleys  as  they 
rapidly  advanced  up  the  rising  ground, 
they  soon  made  the  place  their  own,  and 
captured  its  three  guns. 

'  The  enemy's  infantry,' continues  Have- 
lock,  'appeared  to  be  everywhere  in  full 
retreat,  and  I  had  ordered  the  fire  to 
cease,  when  a  reserve  24- pounder  was 
opened  on  the  Oawnpore  Road,  which 
caused  considerable  loss  to  my  force;  and, 
under  cover  of  its  fire,  two  large  bodies  of 
cavalry  at  the  same  time  riding  insolently 
over  the  plain,  their  infantry  once  more 
rallied.  The  beating  of  their  large  drums, 
and  numerous  mounted  oflioers  in  front, 
announced  the  definitive  .struggle  of  the 
"Nana"  for  his  usurped  dominion. 

'  I  had  previously  ordered  my  Volunteer 
Cavalry  to  adventure  a  charge  on  a  more 
advanced  part  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  they 
conducted  themselves  most  creditably. 
One  of  their  namber,  Mr  Carr,  was  killed 
in  the  charge. 

'  But  the  final  crisis  approached.  My 
artillery  cattle,  wearied  by  the  length  of 
the  march,  could  not  bring  up  the  guns 
to  my  assistance;  and  the  1st  Madraa 
Fusiliers,  64th,  84th,  and  78th  detach- 
ments, formed  in  line,  were  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  24-pounder  on  the 
road.  I  was  resolved  this  state  of  things 
should  not  last,  so,  calling  upon  my  men, 
who  were  lying  down  in  line,  to  leap  on 
their  feet,  I  directed  another  steady  ad- 
vance. It  was  irresistible.  The  enemy 
sent  round  shot  into  our  ranks  until  we 
were  within  300  yards,  and  then  poured 
in  grape  with  such  precision  and  determi- 
nation as  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  But 
the  64th,  led  by  Major  Stiriing  and  my 
aide-de-camp,  who  had  placed  himself  in 
their  front,  were  not  to  be  denied.  Their 
rear  showed  the  ground  strewed  with 
wounded;  but  on  they  steadily  and  silently 
came,  then  with  a  cheer  charged,  and 
captured  the  unwieldy  trophy  of  their 
valour. 

'  The  enemy  lost  all  heart,  and  after  a 
hurried  fire  of  musketry,  gave  way  in  total 
rout  Four  of  my  guns  came  np  and 
completed  their  discomfiture  by  a  heavy 
cannonade;  and,  as  it  grew  dark,  the 
roofless  bamcks  of  our  Artillery  were 
dimly  descried  in  advance,  and  it  was  evi- 
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4ent  that  Cawnpore  was  onoe  more  in  our 
possesftion.* 

^  Such/  says  the  author  of  *  The  Indian 
Mutiny/  *  was  the  battle  of  Cawnpore,  in 
which  1000  British  troops,  and  300  Sikha, 
louring  under  every  disadvantage,  a 
powerful  tun  over  their  beads,  a  merciless 
enemy  in  their  front,  strongly  intrenched, 
without  cavalry,  and  with  an  artiUeiy  of 
inferior  weight,  defeated  6000  native 
troops,  armed  and  trained  by  our  own 
ofiieers.  Perhaps  in  no  action  that  ever 
was  fought  was  the  superior  power  of  ar- 
langement,  moral  foro^  personal  daring, 
and  physical  strength  of  the  European 
over  the  Asiatic,  more  apparent  The 
rebels  fought  well;  many  of  them  did  not 
flinch  from  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with 
pur  troops;  they  stood  well  to  tbeir  guns, 
served  them  with  accuracy;  but  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  of  their  strong  position,  of 
their  disproportionate  excess  in  number, 
they  were  beaten.' 

And  now  the  bugle  sounds;  this  time 
to  rest  The  wounded  were  gathered  to- 
gether and  cared  for.  The  sentries  com- 
menced their  nightly  watch,  the  over- 
wrought soldiers  soundly  slept  for  many 
hours,  when  a  crash  that  shook  the  earth 
awoke  them: — Nana  Sahib  had  blown  up 
the  Cawnpore  magazine,  and  abandoned 
the  place. 

The  following  general  order,  issued  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  and  one  of 
the  last  General  Havelock  penned,  must 
now  possess  a  melancholy  interest:—- 

*  Cawnpore,  won  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803, 
has  been  a  happy  and  peaoeful  plaee  ever 
since,  until  the  wretched  ambition  of  a 
man,  whose  uncle's  life  was,  by  a  too  in- 
dulgent government,  spared  in  1817, 
filled  it  in  1867  with  rapine  and  blood- 
shed. When,  soldiers,  your  valour  won 
the  bridge  at  the  Pandoo  Nuddee,  you 
were  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the 
helpless  women  and  children  of  your  com- 
rades of  the  32d.  They  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  miscreant,  Nana 
Sahib,  whose  troops  fled  in  dismay  at  the 
victorious  shout  of  your  line,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  memorable  16th. 

*  Soldiers!  Your  general  is  satisfied, 
and  more  than  satisfied,  with  you.  He 
has  never  seen  steadier  or  more  elevated 
troops— but  your  labours  are  only  begin- 
ning. Between  the  7th  instant  and  the 
16£,  you  have,  under  the  Indian  sun  of 
July,  marched  126  miles,  and  fought  four 
actions:  but  your  comrades  at  Lucknow 
are  in  peril    Agra  is  besieged;  Delhi  still 


the  focus  of  mutiny  aad  lebeDioa.  Ton 
must  make  gr^  sacrifices,  if  jou  wenld 
obtain  great  results.  Three  citiea  have 
to  be  saved;  two  strong  plaeea  to  be  disr 
bk>ckaded.  Tour  genenU  is  confident 
that  he  can  eieet  all  these  thiag*,  sad 
restore  this  part  of  India  to  traa^iUi^, 
if  you  only  seeoM  him  with  yei»  eftnte; 
and  if  youi  (iMpUse  is  eqaal  t*  year 
valour. 

'  Highlaaders,— It  was  wiy  earBcsft  ^ 
sire  to  afikrd  you  the  opportuBitki  el 
showing  how  yemr  predecesMca  wyeied 
at  Maida;^yo«  have  not  degenoatod. 
Assaye  was  net  won  by  a  vwre  sifteBt^ 
compact,  and  resolute  charg^y  thaa  was 
the  village  near  Jauaemow  on  tba  16th 
instant 

<  64th,---To«  have  pat  te^  adeDaa  tiM 
jibes  of  your  enemies  throagh^ut  ladia. 
Tour  fire  was  reserved  until  you  saw  the 
colour  of  your  eaemy's  meustachea — ^thia 
gave  us  the  victory.' 

Havelock's  account  of  these  ancwasive 
engagements  to  the  circle  at  Bonn,  has  a 
significant  mention  of  the  courage  of  his 
eldest  SOB,  and  a  reference  to  his  yoaagest 
Iffotber,  which  will  be  deemed  pleasant 
evidenoe  of  his  habitual  leeoUertiona  ef 
home:-*- 

*  Cawmpore,  JvLy^  1857. 

*La8t  week  I  fought  four  fighta.  On 
the  12th  I  took  Futtehpore;  on  the  IM 
I  find  the  village  Aonc  and  the  Inidge 
over  the  Pandoo  Nuddee;  on  the  1^ 
I  recaptured  this  place,  defeating  the 
usurper  Nana  Sahib  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  taking  all  his  guns.  I  lost  a  hundred 
men.  I  never  saw  so  brave  a  youth  as 
the  boy  H.;  be  phiced  himself  oppocite 
the  miOEle  of  a  gun  that  was  scattering 
death  into  the  ranks  of  the  64th  QueenV 
and  led  on  the  regiment,  under  a  abower 
of  grape,  to  its  capture.  This  finished 
the  fight  The  grape  was  deadly,  but  be 
was  c^m  as  if  telling  George  storiea  abeat 
India^  .  ,  Lawrence  had  died  of  his 
wounds  .  .  Mary  Thomhill  (»  nieee 
of  the  general's)  is  in  great  peril  at  Luck- 
now.  I  am  marching  to  relieve  it  Tiwst 
in  God  and  pray  for  us.  All  India  is  op 
in  arms  against  us,  and  everywhere  around 
me  things  are  looking  black.  Thank  God 
for  his  especial  merdea  to  me.  We  are 
campaigning  in  July.  H.  H.' 

THX  LESSOH  OF  TBB  QEB0*8  LIFS. 

Onr  reverence  for  the  meouMry  of  this 
good  man  oonstraiaa  us  to  seek  fitr  the 
lessons  which  are  to  ba  learned  from  hi| 
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erentfol  IUa.  It  would  be  a  reflection 
on  bis  name,  a  practical  disbonour  to  his 
reputation,  to  let  those  lessons  go  un- 
learned. If  by  presenting  bis  example  to 
general  attention  we  can  accomplidi  good, 
fiien  we  are  sure  he  would  have  acquiesced 
in  our  doing  so.  If  the  narrative  of  bis 
history,  or  the  mention  of  bis  habits,  can 
be  made  subservient  to  the  formation  of 
sound  character,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  upright  conduct  in  other  men,  then 
ve  know  be  would  have  been  content, 
but  not  else.  Ostentatiousness  he  ab- 
horred; vaingbiy  was  odious  to  him;  to 
flattery  he  was  insensible;  of  himself  he 
never  cared  to  speak.  From  that  diB* 
tant  grave  in  the  Alumbagh  there  comes 
his  voice,  reminding  us  of  dutiea  which 
we  are  sadly  prone  to  neglect,  and  of 
privileges  which  we  are  far  too  ready  to 
fore|;o. 

Mavdock  ^pmks,  and  he  $ays  thaty 
whatever  a  man'e  sectUar  ctctivitiei,  he 
mtght  to  fear  God. 

Instantly  it  will  be  granted  that  our 
Mcular  engagements  are  not  more  ab- 
sorbing than  his  were.  Through  the 
whole  period  of  his  manhood  he  was  out 
prominently  before  the  world,  having  a 
good  deal  more  thsn  the  ordinary  share 
of  harass,  and  turmoU,  and  responsibility. 
There  were  times,  no  doubt,  when  be 
was  comparatively  at  rest  But  very  often 
he  hsd  for  months  scarcely  any  rest  at 
all — bi^  condition  in  Afghanistan  and 
Oude,  to  wit. 

The  condition,  however,  was  virtually 
immaterial.  The  first  thing  anywhere 
was  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  hii 
righteousness.  That  must  be  attended 
to,  of  course.  He  was  not  all  day  long  at 
his  Bible,  but  he  invariably  pondered 
some  portion  of  it  every  day.  He  was 
not  continually  in  the  outward  act  of 
prayer,  but  he  took  care,  somehow  or 
other,  to  be  alone  both  morning  and 
evening,  that  he  might  worship  and  bow 
down.  He  was  not  constantly  at  church 
or  chapel,  but  he  was  there  on  the 
LordVday,  and  not  unfrequently  on  other 
days  besides.  If  for  these  engagements 
he  could  not  find  time,  he  just  made 
time.  Even  when  so  pressed  as  he  was 
at  Jellalabad,  he  got  his  comrades  who 
were  like-minded  with  himself  together 
constantly,  that  they  might  join  in  wor- 
shipping and  in  commending  themselves 
to  God ;  and  when  on  his  heaviest 
marches  it  was  determined  to  start  at 
some  earlier  hour  than  that  which  be 


had  allotted  to  bis  devotiops,  he  arose 
quite  in  time  to  hold  undisturbed  his 
usual  fellowship  with  God.  He  lived  and 
he  died,  declaring  that  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way. 

What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again.  Go,  saith  Havelock,  as  we  are 
oontemplating  the  godliness  which  was 
nurtur^  by  communion  with  God,  and 
which  consisted  in  walking  humbly  with 
God — ^go  and  do  likewise.  When  you 
object  the  anxieties  of  ycir  warehouse, 
remember  the  anxieties  of  my  tent. 
When  you  plead  the  distractions  of  your 
business,  remember  the  distractions  of 
my  profession.  When  you  vindicate  your 
irreligiousness,  by  urging  the  pressure  of 
your  occupations  night  and  day,  remem* 
ber  the  pressure  of  my  occupations  at 
Ghuznee  and  Lucknow.  Through  God*s 
grace,  I  could  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus; 
so,  if  you  will  only  try,  so  can  you. 

Havelock  speaks,  and  he  eays  that, 
whatever  a  man*s  unavoidable  absences 
from  home^  he  ought  assiduously  to 
cherish  affectionate  attachment  for  those 
who  constitute  his  home. 

It  was  his  lot  to  be  separated  for  a 
long  time  together  from  his  wife  and 
children.  A  sense  of  duty  left  him  no 
alternative.  Circumstances  necessitated 
their  absence  irom  one  another.  But 
mutual  attaohment  was  cultivated  'with 
most  congenial  assiduity.  The  inter- 
change of  sympathy  between  the  father 
in  his  solitariness  on  the  Ganges  or  the 
Jumna,  and  the  mother  with  her  chil- 
dren on  the  Rhine,  was  uninterrupted. 
Letters  by  almost  every  mail  were  both 
the  evidence  of  well-sustained  affection 
and  the  generous  aliment  by  which  the 
affection  was  increased.  No  matter  how 
heavy  the  pressure  of  his  occupations  at 
one  time,  or  the  agreeableness  of  his  re- 
laxation at  another,  Havelock  must  keep 
up  his  correspondence  with  home.  None 
so  dear  to  him  on  earth  as  its  precious 
inmates.  Notbiug  in  his  esteem  com- 
parable with  the  honest  reciprocation  of 
their  irrepressible  and  yearning  love. 
He  lived  and  he  died  evincing  the  im^ 
rativeness  and  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining the  conjugal  and  the  parental 
responsibilities  untarnished  and  intact 

What  has  been  done  may  be  done  agaui. 
Go,  saith  Havelock,  as  you  are  contem- 
plating his  virtuous  and  honourable  mar- 
ried life — go  and  do  hkewise.  Repel 
the  intrusion  of  the  wrong  by  preoccupy- 
ing your  tensibilitiep  with   the  rights 
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Preclude  the  operation  of  the  evil  by  sor- 
chargiug  your  sympathies  with  the  good. 
Turn  off  your  eyes  from  beholding  vanity, 
by  keeping  ever  before  you  the  images  of 
darling  children  fondly  listening  as  they 
are  told  about  their  absent  fiither  by  your 
lealhearted,  lovinz  wife. 

Havdock  specuts^  and  he  says  that, 
whatever  a  man^s  virtues^  he  ought  to 
trtUt  for  his  salvation  exdusivdy  to 
Christ  alone.  That  he  was  virtuous  and 
reputable  is  beyond  doubt  To  a  long 
and  most  eventful  life  the  reference  may 
be  made  in  confirdaation.  He  was  patri- 
otia  He  was  unselfish.  He  was  for- 
giving. He  was  veracious.  He  was  tem- 
perate. He  was  pious.  Not  many  of  us 
should  be  found  surpassing  him,  were  in- 
Testigation  to  be  made  into  our  duties, 
whether  towards  Qod  or  man.  By.  com- 
mon consent  he  was  a  sound-minded,  a 
right-hearted,  and  a  good-living  man. 

But  he  held  himself  to  be  personally 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  mercy.  By  his 
reading  of  Holy  Scripture  he  had  con- 
cluded himself  under  sin.  In  more  than 
one  point  bad  he  offended  against  God's 
commandments:  thence  he  was  guilty  of 
all.  He  had  not  continued  in  all  things 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them:  consequently  he  was  liable  to  the 
curse.  But  that  would  not  befall  him,  if 
so  be  he  would  believe  in  Christ  as  the 
sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  sin.  He  did 
believe  in  Christ.  He  submitted  himself 
to  the  righteousness  of  Qod.  His  sins 
were  forgiven  him.  He  was  accepted  in 
the  Beloved.  He  became  complete  in 
Christ. 

What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again.  Go,  saith  Havelock,  as  you  are 
contemplating  his  quiet  confidence  in  the 
intercession  of  our  Great  High  Priest — 
go  and  do  likewise.  Put  no  trust  in 
your  own  doings,  for  what  do  they  amount 
to  at  the  best  1  Have  done  with  all  re- 
liance upon  your  inte&;rity,  and  your  loy- 
alty, and  your  philanthropy;  for  in 
evincing  these  you  have  acquired  no  merit 
at  all;  you  have  simply  performed  your 
duty,  and  nothing  more.  Be  the  good 
father,  and  the  good  neighbour,  and  the 
good  citizen,  by  all  means ;  but  be  the 
penitent  sinner  nevertheless.  Through 
God's  grace  I  renounced  dependence  on 
myself,  and  went  and  depended  on  the 
Saviour  ;  so— if  you  try — so  can  you. 

Havelock  speaks,  and  says  that,  what- 
ever a  maris  liabilities  to  persecution,  he 
ought  to  abide  resoltUelyOy  his  eonvie- 


tions  of  what  is  right,  Ko  secret  ws»  ft 
to  him  that  if  he  confessed  Christ  befeie 
men,  he  must  expect  persecatioii  in  some 
or  other  of  its  different  fermsi  Fot  ^e 
most  congenial  with  his  religious  habi- 
tudes and  predllectfons  woirid  be  the 
associations  and  eemiianionships  of  mffi- 
tary  life.  Would  he,  under  sueAi  dream- 
stances  as  bis,  conceal  his  cvsngeSesI 
principles,  and  imftate  Joseph  of  Arhni- 
thea,  who  was  a  diseiple  of  Jesus,  b&t 
secretly,  for  hta  of  the  Jews  1  He  ^^ 
volved  the  question  thongbtfdlly,  and 
presently  he  was  ready  with  his  reply. 
He  dared  not  act  dandestinely.  He  wss 
under  paramount  obligation  to  the  Lord 
Christ  Show  him  that  what  he  meant 
to  do  was  wrong,  and  he  would  instantly 
leave  it  undone.  Make  it  evident  that  it 
was  at  least  doubtful  or  premature,  and 
he  would  postpone  it  until  it  oouM  be 
reconsidered  and  ascertained;  but,  cnoe 
admit  that  the  course  which  be  projected 
was  in  itself  prescribed  by  the  grace  and 
the  providence  of  God,  and  an  objector 
might  forthwith  hold  his  peace.  *  I  have 
opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,'  wss 
his  answer  then,  *and  I  cannot  go  bacL' 
The  satirist  might  sting,  and  the  sarcssr 
tie  might  exasperate  contempt ;  miae- 
presentation  might  attribute  his  peculi- 
arities to  eccentricity,  rather  than  to 
principle;  to  chagrin,  rather  than  to  de- 
liberation; to  ol^inacy,  rather  than  to 
conscientiousness;  to  a  deeper  form  of 
worldly  policy,  rather  than  to  apirituafity 
of  mind :  timidity  might  forebode  un- 
pleasant consequences  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations, and  expediency  might  gravdj 
recommend  him  to  be  somewhat  carefol 
about  the  main  chance;  but  it  was  m 
vain.  The  opposition,  in  the  difierent 
forms  of  it,  availed  nothing  against  the 
call  of  duty  from  the  Lord.  He  was  not 
ambitious  of  singularity ;  but  be  wss 
bent  upon  obedience.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  might  be  mistaken ;  bat 
he  exercised  himself  to  have  alwajs  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
toward  men. 

What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again.  Go,  saith  Havelock,  as  you  sre 
contemplating  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
his  convictions — go  and  do  likewise 
Tell  the  employer  who  bids  you  to  ials^ 
and  defraud,  that  you  must  refuse  bis 
bidding.  Tell  the  counsellor  who  mis- 
quotes the  iwostolic  text,  about  being  sfi 
things  to  all  men,  that  you  must  have 
something  better  than  misquotation.  Tell 
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^he  men  of  this  time-semng,  money- 
grasping,  self-seeking,  luxurious  genera- 
tion, that,  politic  or  impolitic,  compe- 
tencj  or  no  competency,  through  good 
report  or  through  evil  report,  you,  the 
individual  man,  mean  fearlessly  to  do  the 
right  and  straightforward  thing.  Tell 
yourself,  when  by  unbelief  you  get  en- 
tangled, and  embarrassed,  and  disheart- 
ened, that  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous, 
and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart ; 
and  then,  hoping  against  hope,  bravely 
hold  on  your  way.  Through  Qod's  grace 
I  outbraved  and  outlived  the  opposition 
which  threatened  and  impeded  me;  so, 
if  you  try,  so  can  you. 

Hcofdock  speaks^  and  tatfs  that^  what- 
ever a  marC$  professional  calling^  he 
ought  to  aim  evangdicaUy  at  doing 
^oo(L 

Most  sincerely  did  he  esteem  all  faith- 
ful ministers  of  Christ  Upon  the  ser- 
vices which  they  conducted  was  he  a  con- 
stant attendant,  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity.  Fur  a  stated  and  settled 
administration,  both  of  the  word  and  or- 
dinances of  the  gospel,  he  evinced  the 
highest  possible  respect.  In  no  degree 
would  he  heedlessly  infringe  upon  what 
he  always  held  to  be  an  institution  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time, 
when  those  around  him  were  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  there  were 
none  ready  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
consummauou  of  the  calamity,  he  felt 
constrained  to  interfere  himself.  The 
duty  of  doing  good  and  communicating 
was  remembered.  The  responsibility  of 
striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel was  realised.  The  injunction  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves  was  appre- 
hended. The  fact  that,  in  the  apostolic 
times,  men  who  were  not  specially  or- 
dained went  everywhere  preaching  the 
Word,  came  up  to  his  recollection;  and, 
as  the  result,  he  felt  that  he  must  preach. 
He  could  expound  to  the  inquiring  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  gracious  mvitations, 
and  he  could  enforce  upon  the  thought- 
less the  lessons  of  Christ's  solemn  admo- 
nition. He  began  the  effort,  and  he 
continued  it  to  the  last;  often,  if  not  in 
every  case,  most  diligently  preparing,  in 
order,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth, 
to  commend  himself  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God. 

What  has  been  done  may  be  done  again. 
Qo,  saith  Havelock,  as  you  are  contem- 
plating his  evangelic  services  at  the  Shi- 
Yey-di^n  and  Jellalabad— go,  and  do 


likewise.  Never  be  ashamed  of  Christ 
If  you  believe  that  your  servants,  your 
neighbours,  your  companions,  are,  whilst 
unconverted,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
take  care  to  tell  them  of  their  danger. 
If  you  are  well  assured  that  not  one  of 
them  need  to  remain  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  another  hour,  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  most  willing  to  make  them  alive 
unto  Qod,  render  your  assurance  the 
ground  of  action,  without  delay  or  hesita- 
tion, and  beseech  them  to  invoke  the  new 
heart,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Son  of  Qod.  Break  with  the  selfishness 
that  has  been  withholding  you.  Renounce 
the  indolence  that  has  been  hindering 
you.  Correct  the  mistake  that  has  been 
misleading  you.  Through  Qod's  grace  I 
was  enabled  to  exhort,  and  to  warn,  and 
to  encourage,  even  so  that  many  were 
converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways: 
80,  if  you  try,  so  will  you  be  enabled  also. 

Havelock  speaks,  and  he  sags  that, 
whatever  a  maris  ecclesiastical  or  theo- 
logical preferences,  he  ought  to  show  bro- 
therly regard  for  all  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  %n  sincerity. 

No  doubt  was  there,  within  his  circle, 
of  the  preferences  which  he  cherished  for 
one  of  the  various  bodies  of  which  Christ's 
Church  is  now  composed.  His  corre- 
spondence and  his  conversations,  and  his 
conduct  generally,  made  his  denomina- 
tional preferences  plain.  It  was  not  his 
habit  to  make  light  of  any  portion  of  his 
Lord's  discovered  will.  Latitudinarianism, 
in  every  aspect  of  it,  was  held  in  utter 
disrepute. 

But  in  equal  disrepute  did  he  hold 
every  aspect  of  sectarianism.  Who  might 
rely  upon  his  co-operation  in  their  aggres- 
sions upon  the  world's  misery  and  wicked- 
ness 1  Every  Christian  body  under  hea- 
ven. Who  might  send  for  him  in  any 
seasons  of  their  sorrow,  or  assure  them- 
selves, if  he  was  within  their  reach,  of 
his  readiness  to  weep  with  them  as  they 
wept?  Every  Christian  family  through- 
out the  world.  Who  might  trust  them- 
selves implicitly  to  his  generosity,  certain 
that  if  they  were  misrepresented  he 
would  fraternally  undertake  their  defence  ? 
Every  Christian  community,  however  de- 
signated, whether  so  illustrious  as  to  be 
envied,  or  so  insignificant  as  to  be  de- 
spised. Who  might  reckon  that,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  he,  if 
possible,  would  be  present,  gratefully  ac- 
knowled^ng  the  right  of  every  believer 
in  Christ  to  show  forth  his  death  in  that 
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senrioo  until  he  comes  a^n  ?  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  entire  Christian  Ohorch.  Then 
did  he  make  no  reserration  of  his  evan- 
gelical friendships  and  fellowships  at  all 
— ^not  even  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  bis  Redeemer  at  the  sacramen* 
tal  table  ?  He  made  no  reservation. 
Enough  for  him  that  a  man  was  »  aef- 
yant  of  the  Lord  Ohrisi 

What  has  been  done  may  be  done  again. 
Go,  saith  Havelock,  as  yon  are  contem- 
plating his  large-heairted  Christian  charity, 
go  and  do  likewise.  Qive  way  to  the 
warmer  impulses  of  your  regenerated 
nature.  Remember  the  Master's  memo- 
rable reproof  to  the  discipled  who  boasted 
that  they  had  forbidden  a  man,  because 
he  followed  not  with  them.  Read  the 
apostolic  injunctions  to  receive  one  an- 
other, as  Christ  aliBO  h«th  received  us  to 
the  glory  of  God : — *  Whercunto  you  have 
already  attained,  walk  by  the  same  rule, 
mind  the  same  l^ing.'  Speak  the  truth, 
as  you  have  been  assisted  to  apprehend 
it,  but  always  speak  the  truth  in  love. 
Through  God*s  grace  I  was  enabled  to  be 
valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth, 
whilst  I  kept  the  unity  of  the' spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  80,  if  you*  try,  will 
yon  be  enabled  also. 

Havdoek  speaks,  and  he  tms  that, 
whatever  a  man*s  maturity  ef  Christian 
experience,  he  ought  to  continue  dilv- 
gently,  faUhful  even  unto  death. 

Firm  was  hil  belief  in  the  inviolable 
security  of  the  saints  of  Qod.  Like  an 
anchor  to  his  soul,  both  sure  and  stead- 
fast, was  the  persuasion  that  no  child  of 
God  could  ever  perish.  That  every  genu- 
ine Christian  would  be  kept  by  the  power 
of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  he 
knew;  but  then,  he  knew,  besides,  that 
every  genuine  Christian  would  keep  him- 
self in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto 
eternal  life;  Beyond  all  fur  question 
was  the  guarantee  of  perseverance  on 
God's  part;  beyond  all  fair  question  also 
was  the  duty  of  perdeverance  on  his  own 
part.  Hence,  his  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing.  Hence,  his  pressing  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling. 
Hence,  his  diligence  to  be  found  of  his 
Lord  in  peace. 

What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again.  Go,  saith  Havelock,  as  we  are 
contemplating  him  in  the  act  of  his  de- 
parture in  the  Alumbagh,  go  and  do 
likewise^  I  hiive  found  the  necessity  to 
be  imperative  te  run  with  patience  the 


race  that  was  set  before  tne.  I  have  de-' 
rived  no  satisfaction  from  the  reniai- 
scences  of  former  times,  except  as  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  hainta  of  the 
present  tinM;  I  have  been  constrained  to 
continue  in  the  grace  of  God,  to  hoki  tssi 
the  profession  of  my  faith,  to  de&ve  unto 
the  Lord  with  purpose  of  heart; — and 
now,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shMlow  of  death,  I  fear  no  evil, 
for  He  is  with  roe:  his  rod  and  his  staff 
they  comfort  me.  Through  God's  grace 
I  have  been  enabled  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  to  finish  my  course,  to  keep  the 
faith ;  so,  if  you  try,  so  will  you  be  aiaUed 
also. 

One  distinguished  soldier  reminds  m 
of  another.  See  the  one:  he  is  dying, 
and  thus  he  speaks, — *Come  and  sbov 
me  that  a  man  who  was  at  one  time  in  a 
state  of  grace  can  never  &il  away  from 
grace:  if  you  can  show  me  that,  I  die 
content;  not  else.'  See  the  other:  he  is 
dying,  and  thus  he  speaks, — *  Come  and 
see  how  a  Christian  can  die.  I  have  so 
ruled  my  life  for  more  than  forty  years, 
that  when  it  came  I  might  fkce  death 
without  fear.  I  die  happy  and  contented. 
Thank  God  for  my  hope  in  the  Saviour! 
We  shall  meet  in  heaven.' 

Who  dies  like  that?  Who  are  tranquil, 
not  terrified;  confident,  not  donbtlnl;  ex- 
pectant, not  desolate;  joyons,  not  sad  I 
The  men  who  rule  their  lives  as  <fid 
Havelock;  the  men  who  live  the  hie 
which  they  live  in  the  flesh,  a  lif^  of 
faith  upon  the  Son  of  God;  the  men  who 
continue  and  end  as  they  b^;an,  rejoicing 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  having  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh. 

Being  dead !  Tes,  a  nation  mourns  hii 
loss;  aiKl,  judging  from  such  indications 
as  the  lowering  of  their  colours  balfmast- 
high  by  one  fleet  after  another  as  his 
death  was  heard  of  in  the  United  States, 
other  nations,  we  gather,  sympathise  with 
our  sMise  of  loss.  The  country  wiU  have 
him  honoured.  India  demands  the  cele- 
bration of  his  deeds.  The  worid  most 
know  that  we  hold  him  in  renown. 

Be  it  so.  But  one  thing  is  incumbent 
first  of  alL  Let  every  reader  of  tfaii 
sketch  be  personally  a  fbllower  of  him, 
as  he  followed  Christ  Let  him  go  and 
imitate  his  example;  and  whether  he  be 
the  statesman,  or  the  magistrate,  or  tlie 
lawyer,  or  the  physician,  or  the  soldier,  or 
the  merchant,  or  the  yeoman,  or  the  arti- 
san, or  the  idiopkeeper,  or  the  assisCaBt^ 
or  the  domestic  servant)  bring  out  in  tlie 
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MHiidw  df  a  fdigwuB  Mfo  bendeforward 

Ibe  iodeliU^  ealogium, 

^$aet€A  U  ike  Memory  o/  ffeaitp  ffoftdoek.* 

That  wiO  be  legible  when  the  sculptured 
ioBcriptioii  wilt  be  illegible.  That  will 
tell  when  the  granite  a^  tbe  marble  are 
unavailing.  That  will  be  tm  honour  done 
to  him  of  wbieh  Christ  will  take  grateful 
cognisance.  That  will  be  an  assodation 
with  bis  name  which  shall  be  consum- 
mated glorioudy,  when  in  his  company 
we  ascribe  aU  might,  majesty,  and  domi- 
nion to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

Havdock:  the  Broad  Stone  o/Honaur. 
A  Trikiae  rf  ike  Tongue  and  Pen, 
By  Edwin  ratton  Hood.  18mo,  68 
pp.    London:  John  Snow. 

THE  «HAEAOTXft  OF  HATSLOOK. 

Ill  the  middle  ages  tbe  true  hero's 
heart  was  said  to  be  the  Broad  Stone  of 
Honour — stainless  and  impregnable,  liv^ 
iag  above  fear,  without  spot  and  without 
reproach;  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as 
we  know  there  frowns  still  the  mighty, 
massive  tower  of  other  days — it  too  was* 
called  Ehrenbreitstein— The  Broad  Stone 
of  Honour — because  it  had  never  yielded 
to  attack,  and  storm  of  war  and  siege^ 
Alas!  it  is  but  a  fiction.     The  heart, 
spotless  and  without  reproach,  has  never 
existed  in  the  annals  of  our  raoc,  and  the 
strong  manchicolated  towers  of  the  castle 
of  the  middle  ages  yield  at  last  to  the 
tempest  and  the  storm  of  war.    And  yet 
it  18  a  possibility— a  glorious  possibility — 
that  the  stainless  and  heroic  heart  that 
can  *  endure  hardnem  as  a  aood  soldier^ 
will  at  last  be  presented,  wben  the  war- 
fare is  over,  ^without  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
aaM(  *^^  tkinffj    It  is  most  healthful 
and  invigorating  ta  oontempUte  such  pos- 
sibilities— ^to  reflect  on  what  may  be  done 
i^  human  nature  and /or  it  by  the  Divine 
Akrength  and  grace;  and  how  a  man  may 
be  nuscd  above  self-seeking  and  mean- 
ness, and  cowardice  and  time-serving; 
and  how  a  man  may  have  a  heart  reflect- 
ing uprightness  like  a  mirror,  and  endur- 
ing^  firm,  and  fsithful  as  a  rock. 

Hore  than  one  of  our  periodicals  has 
identified  Wordsworth's  ^ Happy  Warrior' 
with  Havelock: — 

*  ^^ho  is  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  Is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  wocdd  wish  to  bel 
It  is  the  generoas  spirit  who,  when  brought 
AJOiong  the  tasks  ot  real  life,  hath  wron^ht 
TJpon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish 
thought; 


Whose  hi^endeavoars  are  aa  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always 

bright; 
Who^  doom*d  to  eo  in  company  with  I'ain, 
And  Pear,  and  Bloodshe'l,  miserable  train, 
Tnras  his  neeessity  to  glorions  gain; 
In  hoe  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Wbieh  is  oar  haman  nature's  higoeet  dower; 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him,  in  the  com- 
mon strife 
Or  Blild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  eonstant  infloenoe,  a  peculiar  grace^ 
But  «Ao,  if  he  be  call'd  upon  to  face 
Some  awfnl  mosunt  to  which  Heaven  has 

join'd 
Great  issaes,  good  or  bad«  for  hnman-kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired 
With  sodden  brightness  hkea  man  inspired. 
Tis,  Anally,  the  man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Gonspienovs  object  to  a  nation's  eye, 
Or,  left  unt bought  of  in  obscurity. 
Flays  in  the  many  games  of  life  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be 

won. 
Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  or  eommaad, 
Kisss  by  open  means,  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire. 
And  in  himself  enjoys  his  own  desire; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithftd  with  a  singleness  of  aim:— 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior;  this  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  would  wish  to  be' 

The  whole  of  that  fine  poem  finds  it« 
realisation  in  our  great  general,  although 
written  to  oonmemorate  another  beauti- 
ful hero,  whose  character  combined  the 
sweetest  gentleness  with  truest  braveiy 
'—Lord  Collingwood. 

Ah,  how  vaned  the  feelings  with  which 
the  children  ei  men  look  back  upon  the 
years  of  lils-'^liow  varied  the  emotions 
with  which  they  say,  ^l  have  finished!' 
*/  kave  finished  my  eouree*  says  the 
gamester;  I  have  played  my  last  deal;  I 
have  staked  my  last  chance;  I  have  lost 
my  alL  *  I  kave  finished  my  coureej  says 
the  scholar;  I  have  read  my  last  volume; 
I  have  mastered  my  last  problem;  I  have 
noted  the  Ust  fact;  I  have  terminated 
the  last  inquhry.  */  have  finished  my 
cowee^  says  the  statesman;  I  have  issued 
my  last  ukase;  I  have  framed  my  last 
bill,  my  last  speech,  my  last  line  of  con- 
duct. *  /  have  finished  my  coiirse,  says 
the  warrior;  I  have  led  en  the  h»t  battle, 
conducted  the  last  si^e,  struck  the  last 
blow.  *  /  kavefimshSi  my  course^  says 
the  Christian;  I  have  heaved  the  last 
sigh,  the  hist  prayer;  I  have  held  the 
laist  fellowship;  I  have  spokeu  the  last 
exhortation — *  /  have  finished  my  coursed 

When  we  read,  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory, of  men  whose  sudden  appearance 
startled  the  world  by  the  prodigies  of 
their  brayeiy— who  i^peared  to  save  it 
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by  their  wisdom,  or  by  the  iDTentiTeness 
d  their  genius,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
where  they  have  been  concealed.  How 
is  it,  we  have  said,  while  the  world  is  so 
full  of  incompetents  and  incapables,  that 
they  have  been  hidden  so  long  1  Alas ! 
the  oourse  of  j^ie  noblest  and  t\w  bravest 
lias  usually  been  conceaTeJ.  Has  it  not 
usually  been  the  way  of  the  world,  *  to 
keegfolly  at  the  helm  and  wisdom  unJer 
theHatchesr  *High  buildings  have  a 
low  foundation.'  Fame,  narrow  at  its 
source,  like  a  small  river,  broadens  like 
an  ocean  at  its  close. 

God  only  knows  the  illustrious  clouds 
of  witnesses  who  gather  around  our  path 
and  over  our  career,  who  have  been  and 
are  *  nameless,'  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
would  say,  *in  worthy  deeds.'  Depend 
npon  it,  the  most  illustrious  lives— lives 
dignified  by  the  nM)st  eminent  holiness, 
the  most  exalted  self-denial,  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  most  cdestial  affections — have 
ever  been  unwritten,  save  Hn  the  Lamb* 9 
hook  of  lift^  *  The  Oanaanitish  woman,' 
Bays  the  dear  old  writer,  *  lives  more 
happily  without  a  name  than  Herodias 
with  one.  And  who  would  not  rather 
have  been  the  good  thief  than  Pilate  1' 

A  bragging  bully,  who  has  impertinently 
elbowed  his  way  to  power,  easily  pushes 
aside  that  modest  merit,  to  whose  wisdom 
In  a  moment  of  emergency  he  will  be 
compelled  to  appeal,  and  on  whose  strong 
arm  he  will  be  compelled  to  lean.  Great 
momfinta  and  great  emergencies  reveal 
truly  great  men,  as  surely  as  ordinary 
times  and  ordinary  circumstances  conceal, 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
characteristics  of  a  truly  illustrious  man, 
that  he  does  not  desire  greatness,  either 
for  himself  or  for  its  own  sake;  and  be 
will  be  concealed  amidst 

'  The  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good,' 

on  the  £urm  or  in  the  cottage,  at  the 
villages  of  Hampden,  St  Ives,  or  Lost- 
withiel;  but  the  occasion  calls,  and  he 
obeys  and  comes  forward.  It  is  to  such 
a  moment  that  we  owe  the  eminence  of 
Havelock. 

Ton  will  not  judge  the  time  misplaced 
if  I  keep  it,  this  morning,  with  some  no- 


Tht  CharojcUr  of  Rowlock, 


tices  of  the  great  soldier  and  hisooiine. 
It  was  passed  in  comparative  obseoritj, 
and  but  few  glimpses  can  be  obtained; 
but  the  few  illustrate  the  whole,  and  the 
early  morning  of  the  day  illustntes  iti 
closing  even ing.  The  first  incidento  e8p^ 
cially  are  in  keeping  with  those  kgeods 
which  generally  surround,  with  a  shadow; 
and  romantic  cloudland,  the  cradles  sod 
the  childhoods  of  eminent  men.  His 
name  instantly  suggests  his  ancestry— « 
a  deseendant  of  those  strong  Northmen 
who  settled  in  the  North  of  England,  tod 
from  thence — from  Bishopswearmouth,  in 
Sunderland,  of  a  respectable  father,  wiio 
had  not  only  founded  his  fiortunes,  but 
had  also  lost  them  again — Henry  Hsf^ 
lock  claimed  his  parentage. 

Is  it  not  characteristic  of  the  homaD 
nature  of  the  boy,  that  when  he  wsssboat 
seven  years  of  age,  from  a  very  high  boagh 
he  was  attempting  to  take  a  bird's  nest, 
the  branch  broke,  and  he  fell  down;  tht 
boughs  broke  his  fall,  or  there  probsU; 
the  young  hero  had  terminated  his  career; 
as  it  was,  he  lay  on  the  ground  insensible: 
when  he  recovered  from  the  stannifig 
*efiects  of  his  fall,  he  was  asked  if  he  did 
not  feel  frightened  when  the  branch  soap* 
ped,  and  he  felt  himself  falling.  *Na,' 
said  he;  *  I  did  not  think  of  being  fngbt- 
ened;  I  had  enough  to  do  to  think  of  tbi 
eggs,  for  I  thought  they  were  sure  to  be 
smashed  to  pieces !'  It  is  a  smsU  iod- 
dent;  but  the  answer  is  the  very  sool  of 
all  truly  great  oharacter^the  entire  Co^ 
getfulness  of  self  in  the  object  porsoed, 
whether  that  ohjeot  be  in  childhood  1 
bird's  nest,  or  in  old  age  the  relief  of 
Lucknow.  And  this  little  incideDtii 
mentioned  of  courage  and  forethought  it 
twelve,  when,  seeing  an  infuriated  ^ 
worrying  a  sheep,  he  did  not  merely  dj 
before! the  dog  with  force  to  meetbn* 
tality  with  brutality,  but  made  a  n>{c 
from  a  haystack  near  at  band,  threv  it 
round  the  do^s  neck,  and  then  threw  tbt 
dog  into  a  neighbouring  pond  to  cool  ssd 
recover,  and  so  walked  cooUy  himielf 
away.  Thus,  you  see,  nature  bud  tbe 
foundations  in  a  truly  noble  hnmsn  ciu- 
racter,  and  divine  grace  afterwards  gjoi* 
fied  it  with  *the  seeds  of  the  kingdosL' 
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THE  POETRY  OF  YOUTH   IN   PRANCE. 

ALFRED  DS  MUBSBT.— DELPHINE  QAY  (MADAMB  EMILS  DE  QIBA&DIN.) 


Somewhere  in  tliat  queer  work  on 
i&igland,   entitled  *£k)glish   Traits,' 
EmeiBon  savs,  that  the  Ando-Saxon 
nature  develops  itself  not  only  in  obe- 
dience to  its  own  laws,  but  also  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  its  contraries,  as 
manifested  in  the  Oallic  race,  and  that 
I  no  Englishman  is  ever  so  wholly  and 
,  en^eQr  an^SglisEman  as  when  he  b 
the  ctistinct  and  absolute  opposite  of  a 
Frenchman,   ff  this  theory  were  to  be 
'  admitted,  tt  would  be  easy  to  find 
'  strong  arguments  in  support  of  it  in 
the  subject  we  are  now  proposing  to 
treat.     It   is,   perhaps,   impo8SH)le, 
throughout  all  jprench  modem  litera- 
ture, to  find  any  one  so  French  as 
Alfred  de  Musset    The  very  speeches 
made  at  his  funeral,  by  men  who  did 
not  approve  of  his  principles  or  con- 
duct, all  established  this  fact;  and 
held  that  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  extenuation  of  his  defects.    Now, 
Alfred  de  Musset  does  not  represent 
only  the  more  typical  parts  of  the 
French  character  generally;  he  repre- 
sents above  all,  vie  character  of  the 
yotUh  of  France.    He  is  the  poet  of 
youth,  and  is  so  pre-eminently,  with- 
out any  one  seeking  to  deny  his  posi- 
tion as  such.  Women,  who  had  better 
never  have  read  him,  preach  indul- 
gence *  on  account  of  his  youth,'  say 
they;  and  grave  men,  who  ought  to 
condemn,  say,  that  *  it  is  hard  to  judge 
a   man  oy  the  first  outpourings  of 
youth;'—aZ/  agree  that  they  are  pre- 
disposed towards  Musset  because    he 
was  the  poet  of  their  first  ardent 
youth,'  and  that  they  can  as  little  be 
Vol.  XXVI.— May,  1858. 


harsh  towards  ^im  as  they  could  be 
harsh  towards  the  fair  faults  and  sweet 
weaknesses  of  their  own  spring-time 
of  life.  Here  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  all  France  judges  Musset 
Sainte  Beuve,  who  pretends  to  admire 
him,  says.  *  He  was  so  entirely  us  in 
our  youth,  ...  he  was  spring,  and 
our  spring  itself!*  whilst  Lamwiine, 
who,  mstiftd  of  admiring,  ji^eg  Mus- 
set. exclaims,  equally  in  the  first  words 
of  nis  essay  upon  him,  *  He  is  the  per- 
sonification of  youth  I ' 

^d  so  it  is.  Musset  is  the  personi- 
fication of  what  youth  was  in  France 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  a^o— the 
youtii  that  burst  its  shell  durmg  the 
first  years  of  that  very  unromantic, 
positive,  and  godless  era,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  period  of  the  Revolution 
of  July.'  And  here  we  retumto  Emer- 
ftftp*flthftnfy.  Granted  that  Alfred  de 
Musset  be  the  personification  of  youth 
in  FrancCj  the  poet  of  the  spring-time 
of  life,  it  IS  then  clearly  to  be  seen  that 
that  which  is  mostthoroviehly  and  in- 
tensely French  is  so  just  in  thesame  pro- 
portion that  it  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible, impossible  to  allv  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  or  civilisation. 

To  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  the 
northern  races— take  them  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  America  (and  in  their  Grer- 
manic  and  Scandinavian  branches  also) 
are  full  of  belief.  They  believe  in  idl 
things  beautiful,  and  their  enthusiasm 
for  what  is  fair  comes  from  their  con- 
viction, that  what  is  fair  is  good,  and 
pure,  and  h'  )lv.  They  may  be  deceived 
later,  and  they  may  then  tmm  round 
2k 
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Vicious  Tendency  of  MuaeCi  Tales. 


even  in  anger  upon  the  world,  but  in 
their  anger  are  the  traces  or  regret : 
you  see  that  they  grieve  at  being  forced 
into  distrustfuhies& 

Now,  it  is  utterly  false  to  say  that 
Musset  follows  this  progression,  and 
only  turns  to  bitterness  when  events 


have  obliged  him  to  disbelieve  in  tmtL 
Musset  begins  life  as  a  sceptic  in  all 
virtue;  and  in  the  first  flush  of  eirlT 
youth,  with  life  untested  before  him. 
he  is  a  scoffer.  In  the  first  page  of 
the  first  volume  of  poems  he  pobJ^hes 
stand  these  lines: — 


*  Ce  lirre  est  toate  ma  jeuneBse 
•  •  «  «  « 

Mes  premiers  vers  sont  d'an  enfant. 
Lea  seconds  d'an  itdolesoent, 
lies  demiers  i  pane  d'on  homme.' 


And  what  are  the  works  contained  in 
this  book,  whose  author  was  between 
seventeen  and  twenty -Jive  when  he  wrote 
them?  They  are  a  collection  of  tales, 
anecdotes,  and  dramatic  scenes  in  verse 
CLescontesd'Espagne  et  d'ltalie,*  'Le 
Spectacle  dans  un  Fauteuil,'  'Namou- 
na,'  &C.),  in  which  not  only  every  rule  of 
propriety  or  decency  is  so  broken 
through,  that  no  modest  woman  could 
safely  r^  twenty  consecutive  lines  of 
them  all,  but  in  which  there  does  not 
exist  an  honest,  or  honourable,  or 
manly  sentiment  that  is  not  turned 
into  ridicule.  Moore,  it  may  be  said, 
is  bad  enouffh  as  to  indecency,  ana 
there  is  no  denying  the  charge;  but 
Moore  believes  in  love  and  in  patriot- 
isQL  Voltaire  abuses  religion  to  the 
heart's  content  of  an  auieist,  and 
Beranger  falls  not  far  short  of  him, 
added  to  which  he  treats  sentiment 
fiill  lightly;  but  both  believe  in  the 
strong  and  exalted  love  of  country. 
Musset  scoffs  at  all:  at  religion,  at 
patriotism,  and  at  love!  an(^  as  he 
himself  says,  his  first  verses  are  those 
of  a  boy,  his  last  barely  those  of  a  man. 
in  this  volume  which  represents  'all 
hisyouthi' 

We  are  not  proi)osinff  at  this  mo- 
ment to  preach  against  the  tendencies 
or  opinions  of  Alfred  de  Musset — we 
are  merely  registering  a  fact;  and  we 
say,  Alfred  de  Musset,  as  a  boy  just 
entering  upon  life  before  he  could  find 
it  either  bitter  or  sweet,  is  inspired  by 
the  Genius  of  Distrust;  he  proclaims 
the  absurdity  of  every  hope  or  trust, 
and  he  is  thepoet  of  youth  in  France! 
Therefore  he  is  a  curious  subject  of 
study  to  us,  precisely  because  he  plainly 
shows  what  are  some  of  the  mcom- 
patibilities  of  the  French  nature,  and 
of  our  own. 

We  are  so  far  from  a  wish  to  '  hold 
forth*  against  Musset,  that  we  not  only 


admit  him  to  be  decidedly,  inoonteEti- 
bly  one  of  thevery first  of  the  poetsof  his 
nation,  but  we  even  allow  also  thatkU 
genius  is  inseparable  from  his  us^ 
cism.  Jn  his  bitter  irgnyy  in  his  scon 
or  negation  of  all  thmgs  irare.  lie* 
Musset's  force  and  origmaUtL'  ^^ 
his  key-note,  as  Sainte  Beuve  cslb 
it — *Za  note  chantante  d' Alfred  de 
Musset' 

Before  going  into  the  details  we  vill 
enter  upon  later  touching  Masset'» 
poems,  we  will  call  the  ready's  tttea- 
tion  to  a  writer  who,  of  all  others  per- 
haps in  France,  was  the  most  pened 
oounteri»rt  of  Musset  r-Delphme  Gty 
(known  in  recent  times  as  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin).  In  their  ages  tberr 
was  a  difference  only  of  three  yean; 
bothjWere  bom  with  the  'gift  of  poenr^ 
both  addressed  the  public  when  diiJd- 
hood  was  scarcely  passed;  both  died 
at  the  same  period;  and  both  were  eo 
exclusively  French,  that  it  wooW  be 
impossible  to  imagine  the  fame  d 
eitner  in  any  countiy  except  in  Fraaa 

Madame  de  Girardin  and  Musset 
were  great  friends,  but  of  the  two  sbf 
is,  morally,  better  worth  than  him, 
precisely  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  she  is  inferior  to  aim  in  gesm 
At  sixteen  Delphine  Gay  seiies  the 
lyre  of  Sappho,  casts  the  wavy  tres- 
sures  of  her  golden  hair  to  the  foor 
winds,  and,  with  inspired  attitudes, 
sinf^  of  all  the  dories  of  France,  for 
which  ^  Corinrumes'  (as  her  modiff, 
Madame  Gay,  was  wont  to  style  thea 
exhibitions)  uie  is  soon  hailed  as  /^ 
muse  de  la  pairie,  and  has  ha*  host 
sculptured  by  David  in  the  frost  of 
the  Pantheon.  At  eighteen  Alfiedde 
Musset  makes  his  first  appearanoe  is 
the  world  of  letters  with  'Don  Pwi.' 
which  he  reads  at  one  or  two  litecBj 
houses,  and  which  at  once  wiiB^ 
him  the  renown  he  has  canied  to  )^ 
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gnre.  After  making  acquaintance 
with  Mosset's  works,  we  oeg  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  of  his  having  read 
hn  earlier  poems  in  society,  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation  ne  belongs 
to,  and  of  the  influence  he  could  ac- 
quire oyer  it  No  book  ever  was,  or 
probably  ever  will  be,  written,  how- 
ever objectionable  it  may  be,  that  will 
not  be  read  by  separate  individuals, 
and  in  this  way  read  by  nearly  every- 
body; but  we  cannot  help  oiu:  amaze- 
ment at  what  the  state  of  any  society 
most  have  been,  in  which  such  poems 
as  'Don  P^'  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
those  composing  Musset's  first  volmne, 
could  be  read  aloud,  and  listened  to 
with  applause. 

In  this  respect  Delphine  Gktv  was 
jesB  to  be  blamed,  although,  probably, 
in  no  country  save  France  could  many 
of  those  verses  be  recited,  whichj  in 
the  mouth  of  this  young  girl,  excited 
nniversal  enthusiasm  some  thu-ty  years 
aga  But,  at  all  events,  in  the  first 
outpourinfls  of  her  muse,  there  really 
was  youth;  and  though  she  is  per- 
haps not  sufficiently  astonished  at 
what  we  should  call  tnce^  though  she 
admits,  with  true  French  feeling,  all 
aorts  of  situations  which  we  should 
tmn  impossible,  yet  she  never  scoffs. 
She  is  not  naturally  impious,  as  was 
iUfired  de  Musset 

It  was  not  till  some  few  years  after 
tier  first  deinU  that  Madame  de  Girar- 
hn  proved  the  conformity  of  certain 
DecQliarities  of  her  talent  with  those 
hskt  distinguish  Musset,  and  proved 
t  then  so  completely,  that  it  is  impos- 
ible  to  separate  the  two.  No  sooner 
m  she  published  'Napoline,'  than 
t  becomes  obvious  that  she  stands 
rith  Musset  at  the  head  of  the  semi- 
efiom  school  in  France,  and  that,  in- 
bed,  they  two  alone  represent  that 
chooL  wnereo^  since  then,  the  dis- 
iples  nave  done  nothing  to  make  their 
ames  rise  above  the  common  herd. 
Lamartine,  in  one  of  his  late  £ntre- 
^^nsy  very  justly  remarks,  that  the 
talians  were  the  inventors  of  the  semi- 
rious  style,  of  which  Arioeto*s  *  Or- 
indo'  is  the  first  and  the  immortal 
lonument.  Dating  from  thence,  he 
3int8  out  St  Evremond,  Voltaire, 
ord  J^yron,  and  Henri  Heine  as  the 
rident  aouroes  of  aU  the  contempo- 
iry  attempts  of  the  semi-serious 
hool  in  France.   But  Lamartine  has 


been  here  careless  of  chronology,  as  he 
too  often  is.  The  two  latter  could  in 
no  way  have  influenced  a  French  poet 
who  was  but  eighteen  in  1826;  for,  as 
to  the  former,  nis  *Don  Juan'  (the 
poem  thought  of  in  this  case  as  a 
model)  was  but  vaguely  hinted  at  at 
that  time  as  something  inaccessible  to 
translation;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  he 
was  onlv  beginning  to  prelude  to  his 
future  fame  by  some  of  the  satires 
which  cost  him  the  richt  of  living  in 
his  own  country.  Voltaire,  again,  is 
not  a  direct  ancestor  of  Musset  s,  or  of 
Madame  de  Girardin's;  for  Voltaire  is 
anything  but  a  horn  poet:  whereas 
both  of  these  two,  whatever  their 
other  faults,  are  such  horn  poets  that 
Voltaire's  laboured  verse  could  never 
have  been  read  by  either  without  fits 
of  angry  impatience.  Kemains,  then, 
St  Evremond;  and  here  there  is  ana- 
1(^,  but  little  or  no  direct  influence. 
Madame  de  Girardin  was,  above  all, 
impressed  by  the  atmosphere  in  which 
she  lived,  and  only  deserted  the  clas- 
Br68,'such  as  Bacine  and  the  rest,  be- 
cause she  breathed  the  air  of  a  world 
in  which  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Musset, 
Balzac,  and  George  Sand  were  the  ob- 
iects  of  literary  passion.  Musset  may 
have  read  St  Evremond,  but  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  he  never  did  so.  Musset 
was  not  a  reader;  he  was  what  is 
termed  in  France  a  viveur,  and  there 
was  little  enough  of  the  homme  de 
lettres  about  him.  No!  it  would  be 
truer,  perhaps,  to  say  that  there  was 
a  certain  mysterious  intellectual  'pres- 
sure from  without,*  that  acted,  they 
knew  not  why,  upon  some  minds^ 
forcing  them  to  see  the  discrepancies 
of  this  nether  world,  the  mixture  of 
absurdity  in  disastcTj  and  pi_aadnfiss 
in"  pleasure,  which  really  does  go  far 
sometimes  to  make  'all  the  world  a 
stage.*  That  this  influence  was  mys- 
tenously  and  everywhere  at  work, 
finds  a  proof  in  a  fact  that  Lamartine 
ignores:  in  the  effect  produced  upon 
tne  most  "metaphysical  of  all  poets, 
ilpona  man  really  absorbed  in  the 
'unselfish  passion  of  things,'  as  he 
himself  expresses  it — upon  Shelley. 
'  Julian  and  Maddalo '  'I^  a&terior  'to 
'  Don  Juan,'  and  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  mark^  in  Shelley's  own  letters^ 
the  impression  it  produced  upon  Lord 
Byron,  and  the  reflections  made  by 
both  poets  upon  a  style  that  should 
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treat  of  all  things  naturally,  findine 
nothing  too  minute  or  too  low,  ana 
replacing  the  conventional,  high-flown 
language  of  verse  by  a  language  where 
everything  is  called  bv  its  right  name. 
*  Julian  and  Maddalo  has  probably  to 
this  hour  never  been  read  by  any 
French  poet,  yet  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
model  to  which  the  semi-serious  efforts 
of  Musset  and  Madame  de  Girardin 
can  be  likened.  Whibt  saying  this, 
however,  we  maintain  our  previous 
observations  upon  the  incompatibili- 
ties of  the  French  and  British  charac- 
ter. The  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  as  far  as  the 
adoption  of  the  semisertous  style  goes ; 
but  the  tone  is  so  utterly  different,  that 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  conceive  Plato 
writing  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, as^  to  imagine  the  impassioned 
,  And  mystical  Shelley  committing  to 
/    paper " '  Don  PnSZ  *  or '  Portia.' 

Lamartine,  in  his  very  poetical,  and 
sometimes  right-juddng  *  Essay  *  upon 
Alfred  de  Musset  aUudes  thus  to  what 
St  Beuve  calls  the  note  chantante  of 
the  latter: — '  If  the  waves  that  ripple 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Venetian  la- 
goons have  whispered  rightly,  the  first 
love  of  the  young  poet  was  ill  placed; 
bom  of  caprice,  it  is  said  to  have 
ended  in  desertion.  Hence  the  bitter- 
ness of  Musset;  hence  his  impious  in- 
credulity in  the  existence  of  pure  and 
virtuous  love;  hence  the  habitual  irony 
against  love  faithful  to  its  obiect;  the 
mockery  of  the  $oul*s  love,  in  short,  and 
the  worship  of  mere  sensual  love;  the 
giving^  up  of  the  whole  being  to  that 
capricious,  instinctive  love  which  is 
the  profanation  of  what  is  highest  and 
holiest  in  man's  destiny. 
'  *  The  heart-education  of  every  younc 
man  who  enters  upon  life  well  gifted 
by  the  Almi^ty  is  a  double  one,  and 
depends  upon  two  women— upon  his 
mother  first,  and  next  upon  the  woman 
he  first  loves.  Happy  ne  who,  at  his 
earliest  sigh  of  passion,  lotfes  above 
himself;  but  wo  betide  him  who  loves 
below  his  own  level !  The  one  never 
ceases  to  rise,  morally  and  intellec- 
tually; the  other  never  ceases  to  de- 
scend ...  It  was  no  sensual  ca- 
price that  should  have  absorbed  Mus- 
set's  youth;  it  was  a  heart-religion  that 
failed  him;  it  was  that  first  and  su- 
preme teacher  of  all  philosophy,  a 
pure,  chaste,  elevated  love.* 


This  is  all  perfectly  true,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  said;  but^  begping  E 
de  Lamartine's  pardon,  the  caaice 
de  jeaneese^  of  which  Madame  oasd 
passes  for  the  heroine,  and  which  ^ 
represented  as  having  exercLsed  sock 
a  disastrous  action  over  Musset's  life 
and  opinions,  finds  its  place  dirooolo- 

g'cally  in  the  year  1835;  whereu  hi» 
Bt  volume  of  verses,  or  rather  tk 
poems  which  later  composed  that 
volume,  were  written,  recited,  iBd 
brought  renown  to  their  authoL  six  or 
seven  years  before,  in  182a  Indeei 
with  the  exception  of  *  R<^'  and  the 
four  pieces  entitled  '  Lea  Nnits,'  all 
Musset's  poems  appeared  before  tk 
year  1834,  for  the  spectacle  dina  ue 
Fauteuil*  is  dated  1833.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  erroneous  to  make  Ma^ 
dame  Sand  responsible  for  all  Monetf 
impieties^  her  sudden  desertion  of  bm 
however  it  may  have  taken  place  (aK 
into  these  details  we  will  not  enter], 
was  neither  the  cause,  nor  can  it  bt 
admitted  as  the  excuse,  for  his  per- 
petual and  impious  levity,  and  for  tk 
irony  with  which  he  affects  to  itaii 
every  pure  attachment  or  eveiy  Wj 
aspiration.  No!  Musset  was  wbat be 
was,  because  he  was  inltens^y  both  of 
his  country  and  his  time,  because  be 
really  was,  and  still  remains,  the  tnu 
representative  of  the  youth  of  TOb« 
At  a  period  when  ail  tdSh.  ^s^aEeeat; 
"^hen  men  believed  neither  in  reffioo, 
in  patriotism,  in  honesty,  or  in  love: 
but  when  a  certain  de^ee  of  force  ret 
unexhausted  in  the  nation  gave  toTke 
the  power  to  act,  to  be.  Themenvbo 
at  the  Revolution  of  July  were  be 
tween  twenty  and  thirty,  were  de- 
bauchees and  scoffers,  but  they  ▼«« 
so  vigorously.  Their  successors  of  tbe 
present  day  are  not  much  better,  or 
more  virtuous,  or  more  convinced;  lit 
they  are  less  active  in  evil,  hecasse 
they  are  weaker  in  constitution.  Tbe 
nation  is  far  more  worn  out  thao  in 
1830,  and  its  exhaustion  is  marked  bj 
its  utter  indifference  to  6verythiq& 
even  to  freedom. 

Now^  Alfred  de  Musset,  as  we  ob- 
served m  the  commencement  of  these 
pages,  is  interesting  to  us  upon  tbs 
sicfe  of  the  Ohaimel,  precisely  becwuf 
he  so  tjuly  represents  the  youth  « 
France  at  a  certain  period  of  bff 
contemporary  history;  out  upon  tb» 
point  also  his  recent  biographers  bav^ 
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n  our  opinion,  committed  a.  perhi^ 
yo  them,  natural  mistake.  They  treat 
Vf  usset  as  the  poet  who  most  acted 
ipon  the  youth  of  his  day,  and  they 
lo  not  sufficiently  perceive  that  it  was 
lot  in  his  power  to  make  them  better 
>r  worse.  Musset,  whose  nature  was 
lot  exactly  a  vicious,  but  rather  a 
Rreak  and  imitative  one.  lEaaifar  more 
limself  impressed  by  tne  civilisation 
n  which  he  lived,  than  he  was  the 
lause  of  any  impression  made  upon  it 
9!e  came  to  his  boyhood  at  a  time 
vhen  ideas  were  only  valued  for  their 
extravagance  and  eccentricity;  when 
;he  only  principle  was,  to  have  none; 
ivhen  Hugo  was  admired,  not  because 
le  c^uld  write  fine  poetrv,  but  because 
16  made  queens  fall  in  love  with  exe- 
oitioners;  when  Boca^  and  Madame 
[>orval,  tearing  passion  to  rags  in 
Antony,'  enchimted  all  Paris,  b^use 
;he  one  was  a  wife  false  to  her  honour, 
md  the  other  an  illegitimate  child,  a 
nan  without  parents  or  a  name;  when 
fanin  wrote  'L'ane  Mort,'  Bahsac  *Les 
Preize;'  and  when  Lacenaire,  the  assas- 
sin, was  the  object  of  imiversal  and 
mtliusiastic  interest  Had  Musset 
>een  any  other  than  a  young  French- 
nan  of  '  Young  France,'  in  the  heat 
»f  the  Revolution  of  1830.  he  would 
)robably  have  obeyed  a  higner,  nobler, 
nanlier  inspiration;  jd^  is  hecaiue  he 
vas  what  those  around  him  were,  that 
ie  represented  Ihe  youth  of  his  day; 
hat  the  youth  of  his  day  admired  him : 
md  that  he  wrote  'Don  Paes'  instead 
if  writing  *  Le  Lac,'  as  did  Lamartine, 
vho  was  twenty  years  older. 

We  will  now  endeavour  (and  the 
ask  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one)  to 
;ive  our  readers  a  notion  of  what  these 
iarly  poems  of  Alft^  de  Musset's 
vere,  for  we  cannot  help,  far  the 
lonour  of  our  country  men  and  women, 
loping  that  this  poet,  /xjr  excellence, 
>f  Young  France,'  this  *most  French 
)f  all  contemporary  French  writers,' 
ks  an  academician  called  him  at  his 
)urial,  is  more  familiar  to  the  British 
mblic  from  hearsav  than  from  personal 
ux)uaintanoe  with  his  works.  To 
)egin,  then,  with  what  was  the  begin- 
ime  of  Musset's  poetical  career:  with 
he^Contosd'Espagneetdltalie.'  The 
>rinci]^l  poems  of  this  collection  are 
Don  Faez  *  and  '  Portia;*  the  rest  are 
nere  fugitive  pieces,  or  else,  like  'Mar- 
loche,'  defy  description,  unless  to  such 


persons  as  may  choose  to  analvse  what 
M.  de  Lamartine  terms  the  '  filthiness 
of  Rabelais.'  Of  alL  'Don  Paez'  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated;  and  in 
the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
when  men  were  but  little  given  to 
reading  in  France,  there  was  probably 
hardly  a  member  of  the  Jockev  Club, 
or  a  lounger  of  the  opera  and  of  fashion- 
able saloons,  who  had  not  adorned  his 
memory  with  long  passages  and  whole 
scenes  from  this  clever,  but,  in  too 
many  respects,  most  objectionable 
work. 

The  storv  is  simply  this:  Don  Paez, 
a  young  Spanish  officer  of  rank,  is 
the  lover  of  Dona  Juana,  Countess 
d'Orvado,  who,  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
is  married,  but  whose  husband  does 
not  appear.  Don  Paez,  one  morning 
on  leaving  the  lady  in  question,  mounts 
guard  with  some  other  young  soldiers, 
with  whom,  after  duty,  he  repairs  to 
the  corps  (le  garde.  Here  a  young  dra- 
goon, in  the  midst  of  the  dnnking  and 
gaming  that  speedily  engross  those  pre- 
sent, suddenly  takes  upon  himself  to  de- 
clare that  he  will  figpt  all  those  who 
shall  hesitate  to  proclaim  Dona  Cazales 
of  Seville  as  the  paragon  of  beauty. 
Shouts  of  laughter  and  protestations 
greet  the  woras,  when  a  young  lad 
named  Don  Etur  sleepily  answers, 
that  he  will  back  his  mistress  acainst 
every  other,  'and  she,'  he  excudms, 
'is  no  other  than  Juana  d'Orvado, 
who  lives  on  the  Plaza  San  Bernardo  r 
The  situation  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Don  Paez  hears  what  has  been 
said,  and  flies  to  the  end  of  the  guard- 
room, where  Don  Etur  is  lazily  smok- 
ing his  dgar.  Doubt  is  impossible! 
They  are  both  deceived  by  Dona 
Juana.  They  fight,  and  Don  Etur  is 
killed.  Don  Paez  at  once  addresses 
himself  to  a  sort  of  half-witch,  half- 
gipsy,  who  is  reputed  in  Maarid  to 
compose  narcotics,  philters,  poisons, 
and  what  not;  and  ^om  her  obtains  a 
drink  which,  she  assures  him,  will  give 
him  courage  for  any  enterprise,  and 
which,  for  several  hours  to  come,  will 
be  communicable  from  him  to  the  per- 
son he  shall  approach  too  nearly. 
Don  Paez,  that  evening,  drinks  the 
draught,  then  hastens  to  the  abode  of 
Dona  Juana,  and  in  the  early  dawn 
both  are  found  dead.  That  this  is  a 
subject  difficult  to  analyse^  for  any 
save  a  continental  public,  will  readily 
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be  seen,  for  in  Musset'spoems  the  worst 
and  most  odious  details  are  those  least 


Elaoe  only  at  one  period  of  a  man's 
fe,  and  that  are  not  written  after  that 
Spared;  stUI,  it  is  one  of  his- poems  period.  But  wo  betide  him  of  wiwae 
imritten  with  the  greatest  force,  and  ^outh  such  a  poem  is  the  expreaawn. 
in  which  he  is  most  unmistakeably  "Here  is  a  passage  which  it  is  pbaei- 
himself.  Musset  and  the  youth  of  ble  to  quote,  and  which  will  show  the 
Young  France  once  granted,  Don  Paez  vivacity  and  entrain  of  the  manner 
M  one  of  the  poems  in  which  youthful  in  which  the  tale  is  told  Don  Etor 
wxiour,  and  what  the  Italians  call  the  haa  shown  his  rival  a  lock  of  Joasa's 
*fmy'  of  execution,  are  most  evident  hair.  Don  Paez  thus  apostrophise* 
It  U  one  of  those  poems  that  find  their    him : 

*  Jure  qne  oes  chereax  sont  &  toi,  rien  qu'&  toi 
Que  tu  ne  les  a  pas  vol^  ^  ma  maitrease 
Ni  trouv^s — ^ni  coupes  par  derridre,  ^  la  mefse! 
— J 'en  jure— djt  renfant — ma  pipe  et  mon  poignard. 
— Bien!  reprit  Don  PaSz,  le  trainant  ft  I'dcart, 
Viens  ici:  je  tecrois  quelque  vigueur  ftTftme 
En  as-tu  ce  qn*il  lant  poiir  tuer  une  feramel 
— Frdre,  dit  Don  Btur,  j'en  aitrois  fois  assez 
Pour  donner  leur  paiement  ft  tons  serments  &U8863. 
— Tu  vols,  dit  Don  PaSz,  qu*il  faut  qu'un  de  nous  meure: 
Jurons  dono  que  oelui  qui  sera  dans  une  heure 
Debout,  et  qui  verra  le  soleil  de  deniain 
Tuera  la  Juana  d'Orrado  de  sa  main, 
—Tope!  dit  le  dragon,  et  qu'elle  meure  oomme 
II  est  vrai  qu*elle  va  causer  la  mort  d'un  hommel* 

But  one  of  the  most  forcible,  (characteristic  of  both  the  author 
and  at  .  the  same  time  most  cha-  and  the  public),  is  the  apostrophe 
racteristic,   passages   in   Don    Paez,    to  Love: 

'  Amour,  fl6au  du  monde,  execrable  fblie, 
Toi  qu'un  lien  si  frdle  ft  la  volupte  lie, 
Quand  par  tant  d'autres  noeuds  tu  tiens  ft  la  douleur, 
oi  jamais,  par  les  yeux  d'une  femme  sans  coeur 
Tu  penx  m'entrer  au  ventre  et  m'6mpoisonner  Tftme 
Ainsi  que  d'une  plaie  ou  arraohe  une  lame, 
(Plut6t  que  oomme  un  l&ohe  on  me  voie  en  aoufirir) 
Je  t'en  arracherai,  quand  j'en  devrais  monrir.* 

Now,  let  any  one  take  the  trouble    of  my  breast,  if  death  be   the  ooe- 


to  examine  the  various  sentiments  con- 
tained in  those  eight  lines,  and  they 
will  find  everything  except  what  ought 
naturally  to  oe  the  notion  of  love  in 
the  bram  or  heart  of  a  young  man 
of  eighteen,  and  everything  impossible 
in  any  civilisation^  save  that  of  modern 
France.  First,  it  is  supposed,  ^joriori, 
that  love  can  only  be  a '  curse,'  and  an 
'execrable  folly,'  which  is  tantamount 
to  admitting  the  existence  only  of 
illicit  love,  and  next  it  is  also  pre- 
supposed that  the  object  of  the  pas- 
sion must  necessarily  be  a  'heartless 
woman,'  which,  of  course,  takes  off  all 
interest  from  the  partner  in  the  feel- 
ing and  the  fault,  and  raises  selfish- 
ness on  the  lover's  part  to  the  rank  of 
a  sort  of  duty.  But  last,  observe 
what  is  the  crowning  sentiment:  that 
of  the  hardest,  narrowest,  vainest  self- 
love.  '  If  I  ever  should  love— sooner 
than  that  it  should  be  seen  that  I 
can  mffer^  I  will  tear  the  love  out 


sequence!' 

And  pray,  when  has  it  been  a  viitw 
or  a  superiority  to  be  incapable  of 
ffrief?  When  has  the  sufi^^rLog  of  a 
human  being,  whose  trust  has  honeie^ 
been  placed  in  another  and  becai  be- 
trayed, when  has  that  suffering  bes 
the  object  for  aught  save  the  sympathy 
and  the  respect  of  honest  men? 

But  this  Lb  precisely  what  Freud: 
civilisation  does  not  admit.  Yontfa 
in  France  is  not  generous,  and  is  th^e- 
fore  n(yt  manly,  and  therefore  does 
Musset's  poetry  so  perfectly  r^reseit 
it  Thepassage  we  have  lust  quoted 
is  the  profession  of  faith  of  more  titts 
half  what  is  termed  good  society  is 
France.  The  French  nature  does  not 
delight  in  giving;  it  is  esaentteUyjig- 

firdly  in  its  passions,  and  wnes  t 
renchman  ruins  himself  for  an  Im- 
pure object  (and  he  Xk<s^&r  ^acrSs^ 
nimselfimi  for  these),  it  is  not  a  hfiW^ 
long  passion— that^    however    mtf- 
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jplacedmayyet  be  intense— it  is  not 
I  a  lieaalong  passion,  a  madness,  in 
;  shorty  that  drives  him  to  perdition;  it 
is  Ills  imlimited,  his.  all-absorbing 
[self-love,  Musset,  we  repeat  it  over 
an  J  over  Mjain,  was  the  poet  of  the 
youth  of  ^ance,  ]2ficaua&.th0  youth 
of  France -iiaiffesseahim  with  their 
sentimente^  and  not  he  them.  It  is 
the  same  relative  position  as  between 
Louis  Philippe  ana  the  French  nation. 
A  certain  sctiool  blame  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  for  '  corrupting  the 
country,*  as  they  term  it;  but  the  case 
is  ill  put  Louis  Philippe  found  the 
country  corrupt,  and  lerb  it  as  he  found 
it,  profiting  perhaps,  shortsightedly 
enough,  by  an  absence  of  honesty, 
which  he  thought  might  serve  his  turn, 
certainly  not  undertaking  to  moralise 
or  convert  the  nation,  but  also  as  cer- 
tainly doing  nothing  active  to  pervert 
it;  and  so  with  Alfred  de  Musset  He 
comes  to  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the 
midst  of  a  societv  whence  the  name  of 
purity  is  banished^  and  where  no 
honesty,  no  generosity,  no  manliness 
of  character  or  feeling  are  to  be  found, 
where  the  outward  appearances  of 
talent  are  hailed  with  loud  acclama- 
tion. He  takes  this  society  as  he  finds 
it,  likes  it,  rather;  never  dreams  for 
an  instant  of  preaching  to  it,  or  of 
making  it  any  better:  is  not  indeed 
quite  convinced  that  anything  better 
would  be  pleasant,  and  rjfi^dA.  the 
image  jifpiis  society  in  his  verse, 
whiSils  Ignorant  of  all  enthusiasm, 
and  wanting  in  generosity,  elevation, 
and  purity,  in  all  that  constitutes 
genuine  manliness^  but  dazzling  from 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  outward 
form,  from  what  we  have  called  the 
'outward  appearances*  of  talent 

Now,  if  for  an  instant  we  join  with 
those  who  at  present  in  France  make 
it  a  fashion  to  hold  Oeoige  Sand  re- 
sponsible for  Musset's  evil  deeds,  and 
for  theabsolute  d^radation  into  which 
he  fell*  in  the  end;  if  we  admit  that 
the  sudden  desertion  of  him  she  had 
momentarily  chosen  reduced  the  ob- 
ject of  her  choice  to  incurable  despair, 
still,  we  deny  that  the  latter  had  any 
right  to  complain,  for  she  acted  but 
^pon  his  teachingsy  and  the  author  of 

*  It  is  nnhappOy  a  too  notoriona  &ct,  that, 
daring  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Mnsset 
-was  hardly  ever  sober  for  a  day.  He  may  be 
•aid  to  have  died  of  drinking. 


the  'Apostrophe  to  Love*  we  have 
just  quoted,  the  boy  of  eighteen, 
famous  because  these  were  the  senti- 
mente  he  sunc,  had  no  ri^t  to  be 
angrv  because  nis  own  principles  were 
acted  upon.  He  rea^  only  what 
himself  had  sown,  nothmg  more;  only, 
when  the  principles  he  had  upheld  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  himself,  he 
winced  because  he  had  no  strength  of 
any  hindy  no  virtus,  according  to  the 
classical  sense  of  the  word,  and  was 
too  weak  to  bear  the  pain,  and  too 
selfish  to  see  its  morality. 

We  admit  it  readily,  the  whole 
thing  we  have  undertaken  to  describe 
is  unhealthy,  telling  of  a  nation  in  an 
unhealthy  state  mtellectuallv  and 
morally,  and  intellectually  oecaitse 
morally:  we  should  prefer  havine 
Before  us  another  task;  but  it  would 
be  as  easy  at  once  and  sweepingly  to 
ignore  France  in  the  nineteenta  cen- 
turv,  as  to  ignore  Alfred  de  Musset; 
ana  we  fancy  we  have  perceived  lat- 
terly, in  some  oigans  of  public  opinion 
south  of  the  Tweed,  a  mischievous  in- 
clination to  be  indulgent  to  a  poet 
whose  talent  calls  forthe  admiration  of 
the  critic,  but  the  indukence  towards 
whose  opinions  and  tenaendes  would, 
if  it  were  possible  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  condemn  the  tendencies  and 
opinions  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
and  civilisation.  The  two  are  incom- 
patible. One  or  the  other  is  immoral 
and  wrong. 

It  is  argued,  that  not  only  did  Mus- 
set influence  (which  we  deny)  his  own 
generation,  but  that  his  influence  is 
more  than  ever  active  and  potent  now. 
Here  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made. 
Musset,  we  rei)eat,  acted  ^pon  by  the 
societj  of  his  time,  rathefthan  acting 
upon  i^,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
mirrors  oT'that  society  in  his  works, 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  ]a  certain 
that  he  exercises  upon  the  present 
generation  who  were  no<  his  contem- 
poraries the  same  influence  that  the 
fathers  of  this  generation  exercised 
upon  hiuL  Yes,  half  of  the  detestable 
literature  of  France^  at  the  present 
hour  derives  its  origin  from  Musset, 
and,  from  Drunt^JlTs  to  Champfleuiy, 
the  circulating  HBraiy  and  the  sta^ 
owe  to  the  fim  as  much  to  Musset  aa 
to  Bi^zac,  whilst  they  owe,  in  fact, 
scarcely  anything  to  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
or  George  Sand.    Musset  is  to  the 
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infinitely  small  writers  of  fiction  in 
France  at  the  present  hour,  what  was 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  to  the  beardless 
conventionalists  and  'adorers  of  TEtre 
Supreme'  of  1793-4  and  later.  In  our 
day  in  France  the  Filles  de  Marbre 
and  Dames  aux  Camelias,  to  whom  we 
will  give  no  other  name,  began  by 
reading  Musset  before  they  had  reached 
the  period  when  they  inspired  histo- 
rians of  their  own,  and  the  ooysvrho  fre- 
quented their  saloons  read  Musset,  too, 
and  resjoectfuMyy  saving,  as  they  laid 
down  the  volumes  mil  of  infamies  ex- 
quisitely told.  *t/  est  plus  fort  que  nous.* 
Musset  took  nis  heroines  in  the  society 
around  him,  and  they  are  all  aristo- 
cratic enough,  but  the  nameless  fair 
ones  we  have  alluded  to  were  surprised 
to  find  how  they  resembled  the  por- 
traits he  painted,  and  the  poets  and 


dramatists  of  the  lajBt  ten  vean  (smee 
1 848)  simplv  took  for  their  heroinesthe 
Ladies  of  Marble  themselTesi  They 
too  painted  what  they  saw.  Henoe, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  *TraYiatas*  of 
all  kmds  to  which  the  continental  pub- 
lic has  been  so  profusely  treated. 

But  to  return  to  the  *  Contes  d^Ss- 
pagne  et  d'ltalie.*  Ab  we  have  ob- 
served, after  'Don  Paes'  the  next  moet 
famous  one  was  '  Portia,'  which  is  ca- 
rious for  more  than  one  reason.  PcflTtia 
is  the  young  wife  of  the  middle-a^ 
Count  Onorio  Luigi;  who,  as  the  ]M>ei 
tells  us,  is  as  jealous  of  his  own  wifie, 
as  in  his  vouth  he  was  addicted  to 
courting  the  wives  of  others.  The 
portrait  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we 
give  it  to  our  readers,  for  th^re  is  no 
better  model  in  French  Terse  of  the 
semi-serious  style : — 


*  Le  Comte  oommen^t  i  vieillir— son  yisage 
Paraiflsait  cependiuit  se  ressentir  de  I'a^, 
'AouiB  que  des  passions  qui  I'avaient  affit6, 
G'6tait  on  florentin;  jeune,  il  avait  M 
Oe  qa'on  appele  ft  Kome  an  coureor  d'aventure. 
D4baach6  par  ennoi,  mais  triste  par  nature, 
Yoyant  venir  le  temps,  il  s'^tait  mari6; 
Si  Dien  i^a'ayant  tont  vu,  n'ayapt  rien  onbli6 — 
Poarquoi  ne  pas  le  dire  t  il  6tait  jalonx. — L'homme 
Qni  vit  sans  )alon8ie,  en  oe  bas  monde  est  oonune 
Celoi  qni  dort  sans  lampe;  il  pent  sentir  le  bras 
Qni  vient  pour  le  frapper,  mais  il  ne  le  voit  pas.' 


This  said  Count  Onorio  Luigi  never 
saw  the  day  in  Kome,  Florence,  or 
Milan;  he  is  bom  on  the  Pave  de 
Parisy  and  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
Chauss^  d'Antin,  or  the  Faubourg  St 
Honor^  and  his  name  is  the  Marquis 

de  C ,  or  the  Due  de  P ,  or  one 

out  of  a  hundred  others  of  the  hus- 
bands or  lovers  (for  Musset  makes  but 
a  slight  difference  in  the  attitude  of 
the  two— both  are  equally  weiJc,  fero- 
cious, and  wanting  in  dignity),  whose 

*  La  pins  loyale 
Des  ^ases/ 

affects  surprise,  and  denies  that  she 
had  perceived  the  younff  foreigner's 
attentions.  The  scene  between  the 
husband  and  wife  is  beautiful  as  to 
mere  execution,  but  dissatisfactory  in 
all  other  respects.  It  ends  by  Luigi 
retiring  to  rest,  leaving  Portia  to  her 
slumbers,  and,  as  he  passes  before  her 
Mrindow,  recognising  m  the  street  the 
solitary  figure  of  a  man,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  who  is  apparently  watcning  for 
some  signal.  Coimt  Onorio  Luigi  was 
of  course  right  in  his  worst  suspicions 


wives  {or  mistresses)  and  whose  'miff- 
fortunes'  have  fed  the  scandalooi 
chronicles  of  Paris  for  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years. 

The  count  and  his  wife  have  re- 
turned from  a  masquerade,  and  Loipi  \i 
full  of  jealous  torment,  and  questums 
his  wife  minutely  as  to  ayoung  stnmgv 
whom  he  has  remarked  at  the  balL  ani 
who,  he  fancies,  looked  admiiingrv  at 
Portia.  The  lady,  being,  as  the  autho- 
is  pleased  to  say  (by  way  of  praise  .0» 
alamoiinsinf.dile 

—of  that  it  requires  but  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  Musset  to  be  sure.  A  youqg 
man  of  the  name  of  Daltd  is  the 
lover  of  Portia.  As  far  as  mere  takat 
eoes,  it  is  difficult  in  any  language  to 
nnd  a  scene  superior  to  the  one  be- 
tween Portia  and  her  lover.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  full  of  beaatiei» 
and  the  dramatic  element  is  plentiM 
All  cannot  be  quoted:  here  is  a  paf> 
sage  that  will  serve  to  prove  whai  ■ 
the  energy  of  expression,  and  what  tht 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  verse:— 
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'0  mes  senles  ftmonra, 
Dit  n,  en  toate  chose  il  est  une  barridre 
On  poor  grand  qu'on  se  sente,  ou  se  jette  en  arridre; 
De  qaelque  fol  auioor  qa'on  ait  empli  son  ccBur, 
Le  desir,  eft  par  fuis  moins  grand  que  le  bonhenr, 
Le  oiel  6  ma  beaat6,  ressemble  il  rAme-hnmaine: 
II  8*y  trouve  une  sphere  on  I'aigle  perd  haleine. 
Oil  le  vertige  prend,  oti  Tair  devient  le  fen, 
St  rhomme  doit  monrir  oik  commence  le  Dien ! ' 


If  the  nature  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
had  been  capable  of  remaining  for 
any  length  of  time  at  this  pitch  of 
elevation,  or  if  the  determining  cause 
of  such  enthusiasm  had  been  other 
than  what  it  here  is — i,  «.,  passion 
of  an  unjustifiable  order— there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  both  Hugo  and  La- 
martine  would  have  been  eclipsed;  for 
the  former  is  rarely  so  elegant,  and 


the  latter  never  so  impassioned. 
But  these  are  not  the  heights  to 
which  Musset's  semi-serious  muse 
often  soars. 

The  discovery  of  the  guil^  lovers 
by  Luigi  is  unmistakeably  fine,  and 
intensely  dramatia  We  give  it  almost 
entire,  Imowing  of  nothing,  in  its  way^ 
that  surpasses  it,  in  the  contemponuy 
literature  of  France: — 


*La  lane  se  voilait;  la  nnit  6tait  profonde, 
£t  nnl  temoin  des  deux  ne  veillait  sor  le  monde. 
La  lampe  tout  ib  coap  s'eteignit.    Beste  li, 
Dit  Portia,  je  m'en  vais  rallumer.    Kile  alia 
Be  baiaser  au  foyer.    La  oendre  &  demi-morte 
Couvrait  il  peine  encore  une  etinoelle,  en  sorte 

§;a'elle  reitta  long-temps.    Mais  lorsque  la  clarti, 
at  enfin  autour  d'eax  cbass^  I'obecurite: 
Ciel  et  terre !  Dalti !  n<m»  tommet  twit/  dit  elle ! 
Troi»—T%p6tA  prds  d  eux  une  voix  ii,  laquelle 
B6pondirent  auloin  les  yofites  du  ohateaa. 
Immobile,  oach6  sons  les  plis  d'un  manteau 
Gomme  au  seail  d'ane  porte  nne  antique  statue 
Onorio,  debout,  avait  frapp6  leur  Tue.' 


We  doubt  whether,  even  in  Byron, 
there  is  anywhere  a  story  told  with 
this  vigour  and  this  concision.     It 

*  Nou8  aommes  troiff' 


has  the  merits  of  the  early  Italian 
novelists,  and  is  as  real  as  they. 
The 


of  the  guilty  wife  is  almost  unparal- 
leled for  effect,  and  is  without  any 
research  after  '  stage  effect,'  which  is  a 
totally  different  matter.  Besides,  the 
paintm^  is  so  vivid  in  a  few  words, 
that  it  IS  impossible  not  to  see  what  is 
painted,  and  we  actually  see  the  kneel- 
ing figure  bending  over  the  embers, 
trying  to  discover  a  spark  of  the  ex- 
tinct flame,  and  when  the  light  is  re- 
Idndled,  we  distinctly  mark  the  look 
of  horror  that  spreads  itself  over  her 
whole  £eu^  and  hear  the  strangling 


tones  in  which  she  gasps  out, '  We  are 
three!' 

The  rest  of  the  scene  is  naturally 
of  less  force,  though  still  (the  sub- 
ject once  accepted)  very  remarkable. 
Count  Onorio  Luigi  consents  to  fight 
with  Dalti  then  and  there,  and  the 
duel  proceeds  before  the  eyes  of  the 
dishonoured  wife,  whom  the  poet  has 
the  good  taste,  at  all  events,  to  leave 
in  the  background,  and  not  represent 
as  a  direct  actress  in  the  bloody  drama. 
The  husband  is  killed: — 


*  Le  Gomte  ne  poussa  qu'un  8ou7>ir,  et  tomba. 
Dalti  n'hesita  pas.     Viens,  dit  il  il  Portia, 
Sortons! — mais  elle  6tait  sans  parole,  et  mourante. 
11  prit  done  d'une  main  le  cadavre,  Taiuante 
Pe  Tautre,  et  s'Sloisna.     La  nuit  ne  permit  pas 
Pe  voir  de  quel  c6t6  se  dirigeaient  ses  pas. ' 


The  place  whither  tend  the  steps  of 
the  guilty  pair  is  no  other  than  Venice; 
and  there,  by  the  soft  light  of  a  May 
moon,  we  find  Dalti  and  Portia  float- 
ing in  a  gondola  upon  the  impiisoned 
waters  of  the  Adriatic,  and  Portia  is 


singing  to  her  lover;  whilst,  as  the 
poet  observes,  *  perhaps  the  threshold 
of  the  Palazzo  LvdfQ.  is  barely  washed 
clean  from  the  stains  of  its  master's 
life-blood !  *  But  this  is  a  small  detail, 
and  M.  de  Musset  does  not  trouble 
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himself  with  trifles  of  such  a  kind,  and 
declares  that  no  one  should  flatter 


himself  with  the  notion  of  being  re- 
membered or  mourned: — 


*  Lea  lannes  d'ici  bas  ne  sont  qa'ane  roB6e 
Dont  un  matm  au  plus  la  terre  est  arrosie. 
Que  la  brise  secone,  et  que  boit  le  soleil; 

Puis  Toabli  Tieot  an  coeor  oomme  aux  yenx  le  sommdL' 

As  we  see,  always  the  same  system !  the  reason  why  it  was  written  and 
the  same  making  light  of  eveiything  conceived.  Dalti  all  at  onoe  asks 
good  or  pure,  honest  or  genuine!  But  his  mistress— who,  by  the  by,  he  ad- 
no  w  comes  the  pith  of  the  story;  mits  to  be  a  *  fallen  creature  — 

*  Gette  flenr  arait  mis  dix-hait  ans  ii,  s'onvrir; 
A-t'elle  bien  pu  tomber  et  se  fuier  si  liter 

Dalti  asks  his  mistress  if  she  repents    awhile,  and  in  this  assumed  capad^ 


what  she  has  done;  to  which  she  re- 
plies, that  no  such  thought  ever  cross- 
ed her  brain.  He  then  asks  her  if  she 
has  the  slightest  idea  of  who  he  \b. 
She  says  she  presumes  he  is  a  '  rich 
lord— rich  as  fair.'  To  this  Dalti  re- 
joins that  her  error  is  singularly  great, 
for  that  he  is  simply  a  fisherman's  son, 
by  name  Daniel  Zoppieri !  By  a  piece 
of  luck,  whereby  tne  devil  tempted 
him,  he  gained  one  night  such  fabu- 
lous sums  at  play,  that  the  fisherman's 
son  could  act  the  grand  seigneur  for 


he  happened  to  meet  Portia,  and  con- 
trivea  to  become  her  lover.  But,  since 
the  night  preceding  that  on  which  be 
makes  this  confession,  he  has  not  a  £tf- 
thinc  left,  and  his  whole  fortune  is  now 
a  fisherman's  bark.  Portia  listens  to 
Dalti's  tale,  and  merely  answers,  '/< 
that  all?*  At  which  Dalti  is  complete- 
ly taken  aback,  and  fancies  she  has  not 
understood  him  rightly.  He  imprests 
upon  her  the  fact  that  she  is  'nothing 
more  than  the  wife  of  the  fishermu 
Zoppieri,'  and  bids  her  reflect,  saying- 


*  Ponrquoi  je  vous  ai  prise,  et  sans  remords  men^ 
An  point  de  partager  ainsi  ma  de8tiD6e, 
Ne  le  demandez  pas.    Je  I'ai  fait;  o'est  assez. 
Vous  pouvez  me  quitter  et  partir;  ehoisissez. 


Portia  does  reflect,  apparently,  and 
does  choose,  and  we  would  wish  to 
draw  the  reader's  attention  specially 
to  the  closing  lines  of  the  tale,  because 


they  agEun  perfectly  illustrate  the  im- 
pious ttieones  of  Alfred  de  MusBet'a 
generation  in  France: — 


*  Avait  elle  h^sit^l  je  ne  sais;  mais  bientdt,^ 
Gomme  une  tendre  flenr  que  le  vent  d^racine, 
Faible,  et  qui  lentement  sur  sa  tige  s'incline, 
Telle,  elle  d^touma  la  t6te,  et  lentement 
S'iDcHna  toute  en  pleurs  jusqu'6  son  jeune  amant. 
— SoDgez  bien,  dit  Dalti,  que  je  ne  suis,  oomtesse, 
Qu'un  p^heur;  que  demain,  qu'a  prds  et  que  sans  cease, 
Je  sena  oe  p^heur.    Songez  bien  que  tous  denx ! 
Avant  qu'il  soit  longtemps,  nous  aUons  6tre  vieuz. 
Que  je  mourral  peut-6tre  avant  vous. 

Dieu  rassemble 

Lea  amants,  dit  Portia;  nous  partirons  ensemble 
Ton  ange  en-t'emportant  me  prendra  dans  ses  bras, 
Mais  lepickeur  se  tut,  car  Une  croyaU  pas.* 


Now,  we  believe  we  are  not  saying 
too  much,  in  affirming  that,  in  the 
worst  lines  ever  written  by  Lord  By- 
ron or  by  Moore  (we  mean  the  most 
immoral),  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
compared  to  this.  Besides,  the  case 
is  different  When  Moore  or  Byron 
wrote  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of,  they  perfectly  well  knew 
that  they  were  offending  the  moral 
sense  of  the  country  in  whose  lan- 


'LspScheur  h  tut,  carilnt  eroj^aU  pas,* 


gasLge  they  sought  the  expression  of 
their  thought;  they  were  in  qwi 
revolt:  whereas,  with  Musset^  tlie 
reverse  is  so  exactly  to  be  noted 
that  probably  it  has  never  yet  ot- 
curred  to  any  French— nor,  perhaps, 
to  any  contmental— critic,  to  poist 
out  the  passage  we  have  Just  quoted 
to  the  censure  of  all  n^t-minded 
people.  But,  as  it  there  stands,  tbt 
line, 


Utter  Dubdief. 
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represents  all  Musset's  code  of  morals, 
and  that  of  the  nation  who,  in  such  a 
code,  found  nothing  whereon  to  found 
an  oDJection  or  a  reproach.  Utter  dis- 
belief !  There  is  the  ideal  that  inspires 
the  whole  school!  Dalti  has  ruined 
the  entire  existence  of  a  married 
woman  (Portia  is  just  fifteen !),  whom 
"we  should,  at  all  events,  wish  to  sup- 
pose he  had  madly  loved;  but  so  little 
is  this  the  case,  that  he  frankly  tells 
her  she  had  better  leave  him  now,  and 
take  care  of  herself;  and  when  the 
guilty,  but,  at  any  rate,  loving  child 
takes  the  whole  position  earnestly,  and 
declares  she  will  love  him  and  stay  by 
him  unto  death,  and  that,  after  death, 
their  souls  will  be  united,  he  does  not 
believe  either  one  part  or  the  other  of 
ber  discourse;  befieves  neither  that 
ber  resolution  to  remain  by  him  will  en- 
dure, or  that  they  two  have  any  souls 
to  outlive  their  bodies,  or  any  Creator 
to  ascend  to,  if  their  souls  should  exist 
He  has  seduced  Portia  because  she  was 
his  caprice  of  the  hour,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  Musset  and  his  creed,  no 
man  ever  ought  to  attempt  such  an 
absurd  enterprise  as  that  of  struggling 
a^iinst  temptation;  but,  now  that  the 
crime  is  conmiitted,  he  has  no  faith  in 
his  love  for  her,  or  in  hers  for  him  ! 


Will  any  one  pretend,  after  this, 
that  the  mind  whence  such  conceptions 
sprung  waited  three  or  four  years  later 
for  the  corruption  and  bitterness  that 
were  to  taint  it  from  contact  with 
a  woman  said  to  have  been  loved 
and  faithless  ?  The  supposition  is  ridi- 
culous. The  heart  that  at  twenty 
should  not  have  rebelled  in  indigna- 
tion from  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  scene 
as  that  between  Dalti  and  Portia, 
was  not  a  heart  that  at  twenty-five 
was  to  be  broken  by  Madame  Sand, 
or  whose  ungenerous,  unmanly  sen- 
timents needed  to  wait  for  any  out- 
ward circumstance  to  call  them  to 
Hfe. 

But,  we  again  repeat  it,  half  Mus- 
set*s  errors  are  attributable  to  the 
centre  of  civilisation  in  which  he 
lived. 

We  will  not  carry  the  reader— the 
limits  of  this  essay  would  not  allow  of 
our  doing  so — from  one  of  Alfred  de 
Mu8set*8  creations  to  the  other,  for  all 
are  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  we  have 
tried  to  anatyse.  Whether  in  *Le8 
Marrons  du  Feu  '—in  which  an  eccle- 
siastic having  killed  his  friend  for  the 
sake  of  a  dancer  who  laughs  at  him, 
the  said  abb^  ending  the  piece  in  these 
words — 


*  Elle  est  partie,  6  Diea  1 

J'ai  tn6  mon  ami,  j'ai  m6rit6  le  fen, 

J'ai  t&cb6  mon  pourpoint  et  Ton  me  eong^die. 

G'est  la  morality  de  cette  com6die !  * — 


Whether  in  'Les  Marrons  du  Feu,'  or 
in  *  Frank,'  where  a  courtesan  perverts 
an  honest  chamois-hunter  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  poisons  the  innocent  girl  he  hopes 
in  the  end  to  many;  or  in  '  EafaeL  or 
in  'RoUa,'  which  is  only  the  true  his- 
tory of  an  agent  de  change  named 
Duranton,  who  committed  suicide  de- 
liberately, after  having  spent  all  his 
capital,  passing  his  last  night  on  earth 
in  a  house  of  ill-fame;  or  in  *  Na- 
mouna,'  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
immoral  of  all  Musset's  productions: — 
whether  in  one  or  the  other  of  all 
these  pieces,  it  is  eternally  the  same 
theme,  with  different  detaUs;  and  the 
apostrophe  to  love  in  'Don  Paez,' 
or  any  one  of  the  passages  we  have 
extracted  from  '  Portia,'  might  serve 
as  an  epigraph  to  no  matter  which  of 
Musset  s  exquisitely  written  and  su- 
perlatively mischievous  tales  in  verse. 
This  ia  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by 


the  perpetual  and  intense  subjective- 
ness  (to  use  a  Grerman  word)  of  Mus- 
set He  is  himself  whole  ksA  entire 
in  every  line  he  writes,  and  for  this 
reason  his  life  and  his  own  private  his- 
tory cannot  be  separated  from  his  poeti- 
cal creations.  Tnis  is  so  obvious,  that, 
in  the  *  Contes  d'Espagne  et  d'ltalie, 
written  between  1828  and  1833,  before 
he  had  any  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Sand,  and  in  *  Les  Nuits,'  written  after 
his  rupture  with  her,  and  said  to 
be  directly  inspired  by  that  rupture, 
the  tone  is  the  same.  It  is  the  same 
voice,  and  not  that  only;  it  is  the  same 
voice  singing  the  same  air.  Therefore, 
we  again  repeat,  it  is  uigust  to  heap 
the  responsibility  of  Musset's  faults 
upon  Madame  Sand's  shoulders,  but 
it  is  also  impossible  to  separate  the 
man  from  his  works.  Tliey  could  not  ' 
be^  if  he  werQ  not  what  lie  was.  He  is 
as  personal,  as  inseparable,  from  what 
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Delphint  Gay  at  Sixteen. 


'  Jifi^Tes  forth  to  the  public,  as  is  Ia- 
martine,  as  was  Schiller  and  Byron, 
an  J  as  werewo^  either  Goethe  or  Shel- 
ley, or.  in  our  days  in  France,  Vic- 
tor Hu«o^    ^FranV'RoUa.* 'E^aeL' 

'  "TDon  Paez,'  'Hassan,'  eacn  and  all, 
are  Alfred  de  Musset  himself— nay, 
more !  are  the  youth  of  France  in  the 
nineteenth  century  generally,  but,  in 
particular,  under  the  monarchy  of  July. 
They  are  the  youth  of  France,  the  types 
of  contemporary  French  civiHsation, 
as  Musset  saw  them  idl  around  him, 
and  simply  reproduced,  because  they 
were  familiar  to,  and  resembled,  him. 
Delphine  (lay  was,  from  several  cir-* 
cumstances  attendant  upon  her  educa- 
tion and  position  in  society,  less  soon 
than  Musset  as  subjective  in  what  she 
wrote.  Her  first  verses  date  from 
1825  (she  being  Musset*s  elder,  as  we 
have  said,  by  two  or  three  years),  and 
were  recited  before  a  public  whom  she 
was  obliged  to  court  and  before  whom 
the  sort  of  works  she  published  later 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  success; 
before  the  public,  namelv,  that  was 
formed  of  the  elegant  and  nighly-cul- 
tivated,  but  tolerably  stiff  society  of 
the  Restoration,  the  society  that  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  the  ancien  regime, 
and  inherited  many  of  its  prejudices 
and  traditions  of  etiquette.  Delphine 
Qs,y,  therefore,  began  her  literary 
existence  by  creations,  the  subject  of 
which  was  extraneous  to  her  own  life, 
and  the  execution  whereof  was  only 
remarkable  for  purity  of  versification, 
and  for  a  certain  arrih'e  "gout  of  the 
classics  of  the  school  of  Racine.  Three 
years  made  all  the  difference.  In  1628. 
after  the  loss  of  Louis  XYIIL  haa 
shown  how  hard  it  was  to  govern 
France,  and  after  the  ill-advis^  con- 
duct of  Charles  X.  had  begun  to  stir 
up  opposition  and  the  spirit  of  revolt 
in  the  field  of  morals  and  letters,  as  in 
that  of  politics— in  1828  much  was 
possible  that  would  have  been  thought 
scandalous  in  1825,  in  a  woman  above 
all,  too,  and  in  the  extremely  strict  so- 
ciety that  had  chosen  to  adopt  Made- 
moiselle Gay. 

The  youthful  poetess,  therefore,  as 
we  say,  made  her  d^but  in  parts  that 
were  rather  imposed  upon  her  by  cir- 
cumstances, than  adapted  to  her  indi- 
vidual talent.  Another  element,  too, 
found  its  place  in  her  early  works:  the 
heroic  element^  transmitted  to  her  by 


her  mother,  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  vfao 
had  been  a  kind  of  celebrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  friend  of  Madame  Ttl- 
lien,  Madame  de  Beauhamius  (tk 
Empress  JosephineX  and  Madame  ile- 
camier.  Nothing  could  be  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  tone  of  society  aod 
letters  after  the  Revolution  of  July, 
than  this  would-be  chivalrous  air,  that 
was  speedily  ridiculed  under  the  name 
of  H'allure  Troubadour'  but  that  had 
contrived  during  the  Restoration  to 

grolone  its  existence,  thanks  to  the 
panisn  Campaign,  and  t^e  Greek 
Expedition,  and  ail  the  mixture  of  re- 
ligion and  chivalry  that  the  otct- 
zealous  and  silly  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons  of  the  eldfer  iMAach  tried  to 
bring  into  fashion  in  every  iHanch  of 
art,  from  oratory  down  to  worsted- 
work.  All  these  several  influences, 
consequently,  acted  upon  Delphine 
Gay,  and  upon  her  first  productions. 
She  was  sixteen,  had  an  inoont^tabk 
talent  for  writing  verse,  wrote  upoi 
whatever  happened  to  be  most  in 
vogue,  was  celeorated  instantly  almost, 
but  .WJ&§  riot  herself!  Take  any  of  th« 
poems  which  won  her  reputation  he- 
fore  1830,  from  'Magdeleine'  (which 
has  five  cantos)  down  to  any  one  of  tbe 
numerous  smaller  pieces,  most  of  them 
dated  from  the  chateau  of  the  clerer 
and  witty  Duchesse  de  Maill^  who 
was  her  great  protectress,  and  they 
will  be  found  all  to  bear  marks  of  the 
influences  we  have  pointed  to  abo?e. 
They  are  clever  and  well  versified,  hut 
they  miffht  be  written  by  any  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  day,  and  no  one 
characteristic  of  them  would  desii^nate 
them  as  being  forcedly  attributable 
to  Delphine  Gay.  This  strikes  at  tiie 
very  root  of  the  semi-serious  style;  one 
of  the  peculiarities  whereof  consists  in 
its  subjectivUy.  or  in  the  perpetual  in- 
tervention ofthe  author  in  the  recital 
Had  Delphine  Gay  never  writtai  any- 
thing save  the  poetry  which  caused 
her  to  be  styled  ta  muse  de  la  patrie, 
she  would  have  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  lasting  fame,  nor  to  take  her 
Elace  with  Alfred  de  Musset  at  the 
ead  of  the  semi-serious  schod;  hot 
the  Revolution  of  July  took  place: 
Delphine  Gay  was,  by  the  veiy  force 
of  what  was  her  real,  though  Jatent, 
talent,  cast  into  the  midst  of  tJie  effer- 
vescence of  the  hour,  and  her  daih, 
hourly  companions  became  the  o&l 
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whose  action,  good  or  evil,  dates  from 
that  period  of  perturbation.  Lamar- 
tine,  Hugo,  Balzac,  Musset,  Dumas 
p^re^  De  Vigny,  Nodier,  M^rimee,  Beyle 
(Stendhal),  these  were  the  men  who 
henceforth  formed  her  habitual  so- 
ciety; for  in  her  there  was  too  much 
of  iSke/emme  de  lettreSy  and  too  little 
of  the  femme  politiauey  to  make  her 
stay  by  her  friends  of  the  Restoration, 
and  remain  faithful  to  all  their  moral, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, rococo  notions  in  art  and  let- 
ters !  Besides,  in  1831,  Mademoiselle 
Delphine  Qm  had  married  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  and  was  preparing  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal 
Parisian  Journals,  which,  from  the 
character  of  its  energetic  proprietor, 
might  be  anything,  as  to  opinion,  ^- 
cfp^  retrograde  or  ultra  legitimist  Del- 
phine, therefore,  by  her  marriage,  was 
made  socially  independent,  and  was 
set  free  from  all  trammels  upon  her 
talent  Two  years  after,  in  1633,  when 
Musset  published  *Le  Spectacle  dans 
im  Fauteuil,*  Madame  de  Qirardin 
wrote  'Napoline,'  and  made  evident 


her  own  genuine  indiyiduality.  '  For 
us,  who  £iew  what  she  wa&  and  what 
she  could  do,'  says  Theophile  Gautier, 
in  a  very  clever  sketch  of  Delphine, 
'  Madame  de  Girardin  only  b^ms  to 
date  from  the  publication  of  Napo- 
line '—there  she  is  herself ! ' 

She  is  so  much  'herself,'  as  M. 
(Gautier  savs,  that  she  is  not  merely  so 
— she  is  all  herself;  and  in  all  France, 
none  other  than  Delphine  de  Qirardin 
alone  could  have  written  *  Napoline.' 
This— which  is  without  a  dOubt  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  wittiest  poems  of 
modem  French  literatiure,  and  the 
only  one  which  in  that  semi-serious 
style  can  be  put  by  the  side  of  Alfred 
de  Musset's  productions  in  the  same 
spirit — is  so  intensely  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  author's  own  intimate  per- 
sonality^  if  we  may  be  allowea  to 
employ  the  word  in  that  sense,  that 
the  very  first  lines  of  the  poem  con- 
tain a  portrait  in  which  all  French 
readers,  of  any  initiation  into  the  se- 
crets or  the  literary  world,  recognised 
at  once  the  portrait  of  Madame  de 
Girardin  herself: — 


*  Bile  itait  mon  amie— et  j'aimais  i  la  voir 
Le  matiii  exalt^e,  et  moqaeuae,  le  soir; 
Pais  tour  il  tour  coquette,  imperienee  ei  tendre, 
Do  grand  horn  me  et  da  sot  laohaiit  te  fiiire  entendre, 
Sachant  dire  il  cbacnn  ce  qui  doit  le  rarir, 
Dee  Tanit^  de  tona  aacbant  bien  ae  senrir; 
NalTe  en  ea  galte,  rieuae  et  point  lo^ante 
Sublime  en  aon  courace  en  aa  doaleur  toucbante, 
Ayec  un  peu  d'oreueiJpeut-dtre  pour  d^ut 
Haia  femme  de  genie  -et  femme — oomme  11  £Biut' 


*  Napoline'  is  a  tale  of  modem  life, 
melancholy  aa  Shelley's  'Julian  and 
Maddalo,'  but  treated  vm^  much  in 
the  same  realistic  tone.  Tne  heroine 
(described  above  in  the  lines  we  have 
quoted)  is  a  young  ^1  brought  up  by 
her  maternal  uncle  m  the  very  highest 
rank  of  society,  but  who,  although 
she  hears  her  mother  often  spoken  of, 
has  apparently  but  a  dim  Imowledge 
of  who  her  father  was:  her  father — 
according  to  the  fiction  of  the  poetess 
— shouldbe,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the 
*  hero  of  a  hundred  fi^ts,'  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  himself!  From  this  half- 
uiiavowed  paternity  comes  a  part  of 
^he  over-exalted  character  of  Napo- 


line, in  whom  the  ^nerous,  elevated, 
and  essentially  heroic  qualities  predo- 
minate. She  believes  herself  to  be 
without  fortune,  and,  almost  at  her 
eiftrance  into  tne  world,  she  meets 
with  a  young  man  whom  her  heart 
singles  out  as  the  arbitrator  of  her 
fate^  The  Comte  de  Narcet  is  a  voung 
naval  ofiicer,  whose  weakness  before 
the  authority  of  the  Goddess  Fashion 
contrasts  well  with  the  disdain  of 
Napoline  for  whatever  does  not  touch 
her  feelings  or  her  heart,  and  his  por- 
trait shows  Delphine  de  Girardin's 
deep  insight  into  certain  parts  of  the 
French  national  character  in  the  pre- 
sent day: — 


'Alfred  noua  apparut  pale,  un  braa  en  ^barpe, 
Bt  i)ar6  d'une  croix  Tt^ue  en  oombattant — 
Je  Tia  que  son  malbeur  6tait  jtir6.~PourtaDt, 
Le  Comte  de  Narcet  eat  un  noble  jeune  homme; 
L*M.O0e  retentit  auaait6t  qu'an  le  nomme. 
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Parinan  SeljUhnas  and  Frivolity. 

A  Tingt  ans  il  obtmt  nn  grade  k  Narariii. 
Une  balle  &  Delhy;  c'est  an  brare  marin, 
Un  savant  voyagenr  qui  parcoumt  le  monde. 
Son  esprit  est  briUant,  sa  pensfe  est  profonde, 
Mais  les  lois  de  la  mode,  il  ne  les  savait  pas; 
II  n'ayait  d'616gant  qn'ime  blessnre  an  bras. 
Eh!  qa'importe  resprit,  les  talens,  la  fignret 
Ici  nous  n'aimons  point  les  tableaax  sans  bordore. 
Les  grandes  qoalites  ne  sent  rien  &  Paris 
Sans  un  frac  A  la  mode,  on  dee  cheranx  de  prix: 
On  bien,  ce  qui  rant  mieox,  qoel^ne  bon  ridicule. 
Ce  n'est  qae  poor  le  faux  que  Pans  est  cr6dule; 
Le  Trai  letrouve  sage;  il  en  donte  long-temps: 
Tel  ne  croit  pas  en  Dien  pent  croire  anx  cniarlatans, 
CTest  ce  qu'il  fait,  et  c'est  pourquoi  le  jeune  Comte 
De  son  i)eu  de  saocds  dans  un  bal  avait  honte, 
Chan^eait  son  air  r^veur  pour  des  airs  d'^I^gaats 
Se  minait  en  fraca,  gilets,  anneaox  et  gants; 
Bt  promenant  partout  sa  menteose  richesse 
S'attelait  sans  amour  an  char  d'une  Buchesse.' 


Now,  in  its  way  there  is  as  much 
truth  in  some  parts  of  this  as  in  any 
of  Alfred  de  Musset's  creations,  ana 
some  lines  contain  as  striking  a  pic- 
ture of  the  weaknesses  begotten  by 


French  civilisation  in  the  nineteentii 
century,  as  the  apostrophe  to  Lotc  of 
*  Don  Paez'  contains  the  sentimental 
profession  defoi  of  nearly  all  the  yooA 
of  the  period  of  1830.    That  sentence 


*  Lee  grandes  qualit^s  ne  sent  rien  i  Paris.' 


sets  forth  a  moral  truth  that  it  is  in- 
teresting to  a  foreigner,  and  indispen- 
sable to  a  native,  to  learn.  The  secret 
of  countless  vices,  of  countless  ridi- 
cules, and  of  all  the  affectation  and 
hoUowness  of  society  in  Paris,  lies  in 
that  one  line.  Large  and  generous 
sentiments  are  not  ciurent  in  that 
city  which  the  Frenchman  would  have 
called  the  *  brain  of  £urope>,'  and  any 
one,  who  happens  to  be  gifted  with 
lofty  notions,  noble  aspirations,  or  un- 
selfish impulses,  had  need,  to  put  him 
on  good  terms  with  fashion,  have  some 
more  frivolous  distinction  than  all 
these,  or  what  is  termed  *  the  world' 
(above  all,  *le  grand  monde' )  will 
stare  at  him  through  all  its  eye-glasses, 
and  inquire  how  so  strange  a  being 
ever  contrived  to  intrude  upon  its  do- 
main. No  one  ever  felt  more  strongly 
than  Madame  de  Girardin  this  deplo- 
rable absence  of  nature  and  simplicity^ 
this  utter  want  of  the  courage  of  sefi- 
assertion;  in  every  line  she  ever  wrote, 
after  1830,  there  is  a  generous  desire 
to  make  war  upon  this  weakness, 
which  ^e  has  nowhere  exposed  with 
greater  taJent  and  greater  ardour  than 
m  *Napoline.'  But  to  continue  our 
short  analysis  of  the  poem:  Alfred  de 
Narcet  is  captivated  by  the  beautiful 
girl,  whose  every  instinct  is  so  diame- 
trically the  reverse  of  all  that  sur- 
rounds him  in  'the  world;*  but  he 


reflects  most  wisely  that  this   £ur 
creature  has  no  money,    'no  dUV 
and  this  obstacle  is,  apparentlv,  insur- 
mountable.   Throughout  the  <£aracter 
of  Alfred,  Delphine  Gay  has  admiimUj 
seized  one  after  the  other  the  nmne^ 
rous  little  strings  and  wires  that  end 
in  Parisian  society,  by  making  puppeti 
of  natures  even  intended  by  the  C^ 
tor  for  higher  purposes,    (hie  thiig 
that  is  observed  witn  peculiar  delicacr 
and  penetration,  is  tne  indecision  oif 
M.  de  Narcet,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  the  faculty  of  renunciation.    These, 
offspring  of  the  nineteenth   age  in 
France,  never  reach  the  height  of  i 
sa^rijice^  and  half  their  evu  doings 
and  crimes  spring  from  their  vain  de- 
sire to  conciliate  thin^  incompatibk, 
their  avoidance  of  pam,  and  their  de- 
termination to  renounce  nothing— id 
a  word,  from  what  we  have  alreadj 
taken  occasion  to  observe,  apropos  to 
Musset,  as  a  want  of  the  finer  qujdi- 
ties  that  come  to  our  sense  under  the 
head  of  manliness.    So  far,  Alfred  de 
Narcet  is  but  RollOy  or  Rafad^  or 
Hassan,  taken  from  a  softened  view. 
He  will  not  recognise  a  stem  mcHml 
obligation  termed  du^,  any  more  thaa 
the  seducer  Dalti,  of  whom  we  bsTt 
spoken  a  few  pages  back;  but  he  avoin 
his  faults  less  cvnically,  and  b  pre- 
ciselv  by  so  mucn  more  natural    He 
has  bent  his  head  to  the  yoke  of  &- 
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shion,  and  has  acknowledged  that  life 
is  impossible  without  all  the  futilities 
of  wealth,  vet  he  does  not  for  that 
forbid  his  heart  to  beat  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  woman  with  whom  his 
calculations  tell  him  marriage  is  im- 
possible, neither  does  he  recoil  before 
the  chance  of  wounding  her  incurably 
by  the  semblances  of  an  affection, 
which  in  the  end  will  have  to  be 
wrenched  away.  He  allows  himself  to 
love  Napoline,  he  cannot  deny  himself 
the  pleasure  of  letting  her  see  that 
she  is  loved,  yet  he  lacks  the  courage, 
the  manliness,  to  look  ill  fortune  in 
the  face,  and  ooldly  prefer  an  exist- 
ence of  toiL  and  perhaps  some  priva- 
tion, shared  in  by  the  valiant  soul 
whose  love  is  irrecoverably  his,  to  a 
life  of  hollow  splendoiu:,  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  every  domestic  happiness. 
Perhaps  in  all  the  literature  of  modem 
France  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
type  of  the  young  Frenchman  of  the 
*  great  world,'  with  his  minor  vices 
and  failings  (*Don  Paez,*  and  the 
rest  of  Musset's  creations,  are  types 
of  another  order  of  the  immoral)  more 
truly  delineated  than  the  *  Alfred  de 
Narcet'  of  Madame  de  Girardin. 

One  day,  when  her  twenty-first  year 
is  complete,  Napoline  is  requested  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  notary,  who  then 
and  there  remits  to  her  a  very  consi- 
derable fortune,  which,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  has  been  lying  by 
since  her  birth,  in  order  to  constitute 
her  '  dot'  when  she  shall  come  of  age. 
Napoline  has,  of  course,  but  one 
thought  The  gold  is  nothing  to  her, 
she  despises  it—but  the  gola  repre- 
sents the  possibility  of  union  with  nim 
Ae  loves.    She  has  but  one  question: 


*Is  the  sum  you  tell  me  of  really  a 
large  fortime?  is  it  such  as  will  be 
considered  laree  by  **the  world?*** 
and  when  she  has  heard  the  affirma- 
tive reply,  she  rushes  home,  and  dresses 
for  an  ambassador's  ball^  at  which, 
luckless  girl!  she  intends  to  put  M. 
de  Narcet  to  the  proof,  and  eigoy  his 
surprise  when  he  shall  hear  of  the 
sudden  accession  of  wealth  which  ren- 
ders their  union  possible.  But  Narcet 
is  otherwise  employed.  First,  he  is  the 
partner  in  a  quadnlle  of  Mademoiselle 
Amanda  Gobinard,  a  fat,  ugly,  vulgar 
heiress,  whom  he  has  some  vague 
notion  of  marrying  for  her  money; 
and  next,  he  passes  before  Napoline, 
whirling  through  a  waltz  with  a  thin, 
angular  woman,  who  is  not  youn^ 
but  who  is  much  the  fashion,  and  is 
the  Duchesse  de  ^ .  All  around  Na- 
poline the  lookers-on  comment  upon 
this  pair,  and  the  innocent,  loving  mil 
cannot  fail  soon  to  understand  what 
is  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  two.  After  leaving  the  duchess, 
Alfred  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
Napoline,  and  addresses  a  few  words 
to  ner  as  he  passes;  she,  wounded  at 
heart,  answers  coldly.  A  bystander 
exclaims:  'What,  then,  you  know  my 
future  cousin?'— She  turns  round  and 
in€[uires:  '  How  is  he  your  cousin?' — 
'  Simply  because  he  is  trying  to  many 
my  cousin  Amanda,  with  whom  you 
saw  him  dance  a  quadrille  an  hour 
ago— but  my  aunt  says  he  has  not  a 
farthing?'  The  blow  is  struck,  and  is 
too  cruel  a  one  for  Napoline.  All  her 
hopes  are  withered  at  once,  and,  ex- 
cessive in  her  despair  as  in  her  love, 
she  sees  but  one  remedy— death. 
The  author  says  very  beautifully— 


*  EUe  6tut  de  ces  gens  qa'nn  malheur  d6concerte 
Pe  oes  ^tres  parfaits  et  toujours  m^coimiia, 
Yieillis  par  la  raison,  mais  reeUs  ingeDna: 
Yivants  de  sentimentB  que  le  monde  refoole, 
Qui  peavent  traverser — ^maia  non  suiyre  la  fonle; 
Aiglet  qni  ne  saaraieot  mod^rer  leor  easor, 
Kiches  qui  ne  saoraieDt  diviser  lenr  tresor: 
Tout  on  rien,  c'est  le  cri  de  leor  ftme  infinie, 
lis  ne  peavent  marcher  qu*aa  pas  de  lenr  genie; 
Bongiraient  d*6prouver  an  demi  sentiment; 
Un  amoar,  o'est  poar  eax,  an  entier  d^voaement: 
lis  ne  peovent  singer  la  pi6t6  des  autres; 
lis  vivent  sans  croyance — on  bien  se  font  ap^tres; 
lis  ne  comprennent  pas  qu'on  se  donne  i  moitie 
A  la  religion,  &  I'amonr  a  ramiti6 
Qae  Ton  prie  i  midi  le  del  et  que  Ton  aille — 
Aprds— €e  promener  il  St  Clond,  i  Versaille; 
Qa'on  aime  an  pea  sa  femme  et  sa  maatresse  an  pen, 
Un  pea  sa  aoBor,  an  pea  son  frdre,  et  son  nevea; 
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Qoe  chaqne  d^ToaemeDt,  diaqne  amour  ait  son  heore. 
lis  ooroprenDeDt  qa'on  aime  noe  fbis — et  qa'on  menre; 
lU  oomprennent  qa'il  Diea  Ton  oonsaere  ses  joure 
Maia  il  £!tat  qae  oe  Boit  sana  partage— et  toi^oun.' 


For  Napoline  there  remains,  there- 
fore, no  alternative  but  deatji;  and 
she  resolves  to  bid  adieu  to  a  world 
where  she  has  failed  to  find  in  the 
civilisation  that  surrounds  her  a  heart 
pure,   as  upright,  as  generously 


devoted  as  her  own.  The  following 
passage  is  as  admirable  an  exainple  ai 
can  oe  found  in  any  production  of 
modem  IVench  literature  of  the  genu- 
ine semi-terious  style: — 


as 


*  Bile  n'a  pn  donni  la  nnii— elle  a  plenT6, 
Le  matin  &  det  Boins  pradents  est  oonsaori; 
C'est  un  grand  embanas  qa'nne  mort  volontaire. 
Le  joor  (m  Ton  se  toe,  on  a  beauoonp  i  fure.  * 


The  manner  of  Napoline*s  death  is 
ingenious,  and  essentially  PVench.  She 
watches  for  the  hour  in  the  evening 
when  the  Oomte  de  Narcet  is  from 
home,  and  drives  in  her  gayest  ball- 
dress  to  his  door!  She  \b  told  by  his 
servant  that  he  is  absent;  and,  offering 
a  purse  full  of  gold  to  the  man,  says 
she  will  go  in  and  wait   She  has  with 


her  a  small  casket,  in  which  she  hu 
placed  the  charcoal  necessaiy  for  her 
fatal  project,  and  she  walka  into  Al- 
fred's drawing-room,  where  ahe  ^^ 
quests  to  be  left  alone  until  he  re- 
turns. This  done,  she  cloaee  every 
issue,  lights  the  coals,  and  puts  them 
close  to  ner  head,  as  she  recdineB  np(m 
a  couch — 


*Sor  la  oonche— on  moment,  de  honte  elle  fr6mit 
Mais  chaste,  elle  entrevit  la  mort — et  s'endormit 
Oh  1  sar  oe  lit  de  deuil — Juliette  noa^velle, 
Peut'dtre  etperais  ta  te  reveiller  comme  ^lle  1 ' 


But  for  Napoline  there  is  no  wak- 
ing. 

Meanwhile— which  is  again  true  to 
the  nature  of  such  weak  characters  as 
his— Alfred  de  Narcet  has  thought 
over  the  state  of  his  affections  and  nis 
interests,  and  has  almost  awoke  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  better  self,  as  he 
recognises  the  vanity  of  his  liaison  with 

the  Duchesse  de ,  whom  he  does 

not  love,  and  the  difficulty  of  resigning 
himself  to  pass  his  life  with  Amanda 
€k>binard,  whom  he  has  been  resolving 
to  marry.  He  avows  to  himself  how 
muchaboveallsuchnuserablecombina- 


tions  would  be  a  union  with  the  hi^- 
spirited,  high-souled  Napoline,  whom 
he  stUl  believes  without  any  fortune  a: 
all.  In  these  better  sentiments  M.  de 
Narcet  wends  his  way  home,  meditat- 
ing, for  the  next  day,  a  visit  to  T^apolipe, 
ana  a  full  confession  of  his  errors,  witb 
a  prayer  for  her  pardon.  He  enters 
his  apartment,  and  is  told  mysterioua^ 
that  a  lady,  young  and  hand8(Haie»  k 
awaiting  his  return.  He  hastily  enters 
the  room,  is  struck  by  tiie  stiong  soeat 
of  the  charcoal,  dasnes  throu^  tk 
poisonous  atmosphere,  and  stands  &ce 
to  face  with  Napoline — dead! 


*  Alora  Alfred  tomba  dans  on  tel  d^sespoir    .    .    . 
II  est  si  malhenreuz!     .    .    .     que  j^ai  pn  le  reroir! 
Et  chaque  jour  il  pleure  en  parlant  de  oet  ange. 
Heureuse  mort  du  moins  que  oelle  qui  nous  venge ! ' 


It  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  see,  from 
our  brief  analysis  of  Madame  de  Girar- 
din's  poem,  that  it  could  not  belong 
to  any  literature  save  that  of  France. 
Every  line  is  impregnated  with  senti- 
ments that  can  be  bom  of  no  other 
save  of  modem  French  civilisation, 
and,  we  also  repeat  it  stands  alone,  by 
the  side  of  Alfred  ae  Musset's  poems, 
at  the  head  of  that  semi-aerious  style, 
which  reflects,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  chief 


defects  and   vanities  of  aodety  in 
France  at  the  present  day. 

*  Napoline,*  as  we  have  already  said, 
is  the  completest  manifestation  of 
Delphine  de  Girardin,  both  as  to  her 
talent  and  as  to  her  individuality,  just 
as  Musset  is  most  completely  persooi- 
fied  in  his  earlier  poems,  such  as  *Dca 
Paez,'  'Portia,'  'Namouna,'  and  tk 
*  Spectacle  dans  un  FauteuO;*  ho^ 
are  equally  the  reiureeentatives  of  the 
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French  Memi-Beriom  school,  and  both 
are  pre-eminently  the  poets  of  youth 
in  France.  Besides  this,  both  are  pro- 
bably (at  all  events  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time— say  a  century  at  least) 
the  last  of  their  race,  intellectually 
speaking  Many  things  go  to  form  a 
generation  of  this  or  that  particular 
kind.  The  piet7  and  decorum  of  the 
period  of  the  Kestoration,  with  the 
sort  of  terror  that  the  aristocratic  so- 
ciety of  the  time  felt  of  all  liberalism, 
and  the  distrust  it  harboured  towards 
mere  capacity  unaccompanied  by  solid 
moral  worth,  raised  up  in  revolt 
against  every  species  of  social  check 
or  barrier  the  men  whose  only  merit 
lay  in  their  intelligence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  utter  idleness  to  which  young 
men  of  the  royalist  opinion  were  con- 
demned after  the  Bevolution  of  July 
made  recruits  for  the  army  of  pleasure 
oat  of  nearly  all  the  richest  and  best 
bom  of  the  land.  Moral  disorder  was 
everywhere,  and,  for  some  years  at  all 
events,  in  all  ranks  vanity  took  the 
place  of  ambition,  and  a  violent  thirst 
for  eigoyment  that  of  all  higher  sense 
of  du^.  But  the  French  being  essen- 
tially a  reasoning  and  calculating, 


rather  than  a  passionate  race,  the 
exaggerated  semblances  of  passion, 
and  not  true  passion  itself,  were  the 
products  of  tnis  disordered  state  of 
things.  Then,  such  as  Dalti,  the  se- 
ducer of  Portia,  in  Musset's  tale,  were 
to  be  found  by  hundreds;  and  weak, 
vain  slaves  to  fashion,  such  as  M  de 
Narcet,  were  jostled  against  at  every 
step;  but  no  one  that  we  are  aware  (» 
ever  heard,  during  all  this  period  of 
license,  of  any  man  who  married  a 
portionless  woman /or  hm^  and  who 
really  sacrificed  either  his  sensuality, 
his  vanity,  or  his  respect  for  *the 
world,'  to  a  deep,  sincere,  heartfelt, 
manly  attachment.  The  man  who, 
to  a  pure  love  for  a  woman  worthy  to 
inspire  it,  could  consecrate  his  life^  pre- 
ferrmg  that  woman  to  all  other  objects, 
or  aims,  or  pleasures — that  man  was 
never  heard  of  in  the  riotous  revels  of 
a  time  that  thought  it  had  taken  pas- 
sion for  its  idoL  No  one  knew  this 
better  than  Delphine  de  Girardin, 
who,  of  the  two,  has  a  sharper  insight 
into  her  age,  and  is  less  carried  away 
by  its  current,  than  Musset  She 
shows  this  when,  in  *Napoline,*  she 
exclaims: — 


\I1  &iit  rendre  jnstioe  aux  jennes  ^ens  du  jour: 
Box  aussi  j'en  oonviens,  ne  font  nen  par  amour. 
81  Ton  rient  toub  parler  de  quelque  sot  jenne  homme 
Qni  consente  &  rhymen  sans  une  forte  somme, 
Dttes,  Sana  demander  son  nom:  "C'est  nn  Anglab!" 
8i  Tons  avei  deux  cents  lonis— pariei  les, 
Les  dandys  de  Paris  n'ont  point  oe  ridiciue. 
Joaqa'aa  poete,  hilasl  tont  homme  id  caloole.' 


.  _^^_^  Df  that  Napolme  is 

Pe^phine  de"  Girardm  whole^  and  en- 
fire-^e  talent  SM  the  individual — 
is  to  be  found,  in  the  fact,  that  in 
whatever  literary  composition  she  is 
most  herself  sTie  is  most  Napoline 
alsa  Madame  de  Girardin  is  dv  no 
means  herself  in  any  of  her  tragedies, 
and  'Judith,'  or  'Cleopatra,'  or,  indeed, 
any  of  her  dramatic  productions,  might 
be  written  by  any  one  else,  and  cer- 
tainlv  by  any  one  save  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  semi-serums  poem  we 
have  analysed.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  her  '  Lettres  Parisiennes,'*  which 
Eire  written  on  a  loose  sheet  of  note- 
paper  on  the  comer  of  her  table,  and 
%re  all  the  more  original  and  clever 

*  A  oolleotion  in  four  volunes  in  12mo,  of 
ftll  Madame  de  Qirardin's  femUetom  in  the 
Prease '  pnhlished  under  the  title  of  *  Cour- 
ier de  Paris.' 

Vol.  XXVI. 


for  being  the  more  carelessly  and 
hurriedly  composed,  the  author  of 
'Napoline'  ana  the  individual  wo- 
man, Delphine  Gay,  stare  you  in  the 
face. 

As  to  Musset,  this  duality  of  talent 
seldom  or  never  strikes  you.   To  recur 
to  the  German  term,  he  is  never  oh-    I 
jective.    In  his  prose  works  and  pro-    ' 
verbs  for  the  stage,  he  ceases  some- 
times to  be  absolutely  perwma/,  but  he    j 
is  always  subjective;  and  upon  every    \ 
occasion,  without  exception,  where  he 
has  given  proof  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lent, he  has  not  only  shown  himself 
powerless  to  create  anjrthing  beyond 
what  he  draws  from  'his  own  imme- 
diate feeling  or  suffering  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  these  manifestations  of  in- 
contestable superiority  (as  far  as  mere 
talent  goes)  invariably  owe  their  ar- 
tistic beauty  to  some  inspiration  that 
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can  neither  be  defended  nor  admired. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  Mus- 
set's  immense  reputation  and  success 
(amongst  women  as  amongst  men)  is  to 
be  found  in  the  nerpetuiu  appeal  he 
makes  to  the  helplessness  of  human 
nature.  There  is  throughout  French 
dvilisation  an  unhealthy  belief  in  the 
impotence  of  human  resolve—an  incli- 
nation to  turn  away  from  virtue  (i,  e., 
force)  as  from  something  ungraceful, 
and  to  sympathise  with  wrong,  as  with 
something^  the  imperfection  whereof 
is  irresistibly  charming,  and  comes 
home  to  us. 

In  all  Musset's  works  (and  here 
Delphine  de  Girardin  is  indisputably 
his  superior),  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  one  line,  after  reading  which 
the  reader  might  hope  to  be  better, 
stronger,  higher-minded,  or  nearer  to 
an  honest — let  alone  a  heroic— act. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  is  now 
and  then  a  note  of  wail,  a  ay  of  de- 
spair, that  bursts,  as  it  were  involun- 
tarily, from  the  poet's  lips,  and  pre- 


vents the  wholesale  condemnatiaD  w« 
nught  be  ready  to  prtmounoe  upon 
him  and  upon  ful  his  works. 

In  the  four  poems  entitled  'Les 
Nuits,'  there  is  more  of  tiiis  feeliBg  dt 
desolation  than  in  anything  Mmset 
ever  wrote;  and  they  are  iustly  cele- 
brated wherever  the  French  langosge 
is  read.  But  once  more  we  obsore, 
there  is  no  difference  of  tone  betwea 
these  beautiful  verses,  said  to  be  in- 
spired by  a  real  and  heartfelt  grid^ 
and  those  of  seven  or  ei^t  yean  csi- 
lier;  and  these  dialogues  vith  ^ 
muse,  who  exhorts  the  poet  to  nae  ra- 
perior  to  his  misfortune,  and  return  to 
toil— to  intellectual  labom^aie  writ- 
ten in  the  same  strain  as  the  *  Ccntes 
d'Espagne  et  dltalie.'  Once  or  twice, 
however,  in  *Les  Nuits,'  there  is  a  sp 
as  of  a  loftier,  more  generous,  mantis 
vein,  but  it  is  in  an  isolated  paasafe, 
and  you  see  that  there  is  no  eam^ 
conviction  of  what  he  has  said  in  him 
who  says  it  In  *La  Nuit  de  Msi|' 
when  the  muse  ezdaimsy 


*Rien  ne  nous  rend  si  gnnda  qu'one  grande  donlenr,' 


the  reader  believes  that  he  is  about  to 
watch  the  poet's  ascension  towards  a 
sphere  of  higher,  nobler  thoughts,  and 
to  mark  the  transformation  of  the  boy- 
nature  into  the  stronger  nature  of  the 
man,  chastened  and  nerved  by  sufferii^ 
overcome.  But  no !  his  expectation  is 
deceived :  the  courage,  the  strength,  the 
maturity,  moral  and  intellectual,  never 
come.  It  is  still  the  complaint  of 
querulous,  unenei^etic  (and  therefore 
ungenerous)  youth— the  youth  of  the 
French  character— that  we  have  to  lis- 
ten to;  and  the  words  by  which  La- 
martine  commences  his  essay  on  Alfred 
de  Musset  recur  to  our  memory;  *  Vive 
lajeunesse!  oui!  mais  ct  condition  de 
ne  pas  durer  toute  la  viel*  Those 
very  words  suffice  to  prove  what  is 
the  difference  between  youth  in  France 
and  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  northern 
races.  Who,  amongst  us,  would  dream 
of  deprecating  the  duration  of  youth 
throughout  a  long  existence?  who, 
amongst  us,  but  would  deem  it  a  glorv 
to  perpetuate  the  feelings  of  youth 
under  the  load  of  years  that  crowd 
upon  man  as  he  progresses  towards 
old  age  ?  And  why  then  is  this  not  so 
in  France  ?  Because  youth  is  not  the 
same  in  the  two  civilisations.  With 
us,  youth  is  the  synonym  of  strength. 


of  freshness,  of  enthusiasm,  of  genoo- 
sity,  of  truthfulness,  of  the  power  to  be 
great,  and  to  be  good,  of  the  courage  to 
sacrince  self^  and  to  resist  evil;  of  afi 
that  is  yet  unspoiled  in  man,  and  ooa- 
sequentlv  to  prolong  this  state  into  tiit 
period  of  maturity,  is  a  gloirand  a  gain. 
In  the  morals  of  Fiance,  on  the  contzaiy, 
vouth  is  a  time  to  be  ^  through  » 
best  may  be :  a  time  when  every  wesk- 
ness  ana  every  cruelty  is  excused  l? 
the  falsely  employed  word  pasmti, 
and  when  the  only  proof  of  forte 
would  strangely  appear  to  be  tkst 
which  i^  in  fact,  a  proof  of  decrai- 
tyide— distrust.  To  be  youn^  in  tie 
civilisation  of  France,  is  a  reproach 
for  it  is  merely  to  be  inexperienced, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  society  where  is 
is  a  shame  to  suffer  and  a  disgrace  to 
be  deceived,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  tiat 
youth  with  its  supposed  veEemeoee, 
its  natural  mobihty  of  inmr^sioiis, 
and  its  regretable  capacity  ofoelief  (^ 
should  be  looked'upon  as  inferior  to  s 
riper  age,  when  the  sui)eriority  b  to 
be  hardened  to  everjr  sensation,  aad 
proof  against  every  wUa  Bnmse!  &s 
the  professors  of  this  'hi^  art'  of 
life  and  happiness  term  it ! 

In  ending  this  article^  we  again  le- 
call  to  our  readers*  minds  t£at  aax 


Which  f  or^  EddieM  Round  the  Rectory, 
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chief  object  has  been  to  show,  by  the 
trwo  poets  who  personify  in  France  the 
Poelay  of  Youth,  what  is  the  diflfer- 
ence,  morally  and  intellectually,  be- 
tween youth  as  we  understand  it,  and 
as  it  is  understood  in  the  (Mlic  civili- 
sation. In  all  French  modem  litera- 
ture, two  completer  types  of  what  we 
Boui^t  for  could  not  oe  found  than 
Almd  de  Musset  and  Delphine  de 


Girardin;  and  the  analysis  of  their  writ- 
ings victoriously  proves  the  theory,  by 
the  enunciation  whereof  we  began  these 
passages;  namely,  that  whenever  the 
question  lies  between  the'Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  French  civilisation,  that  which 
inost  exclusively  represents  the  one, 
tioes  so  exactly  in  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
other. 


WHICH1 

OB, 

KDDIBS  BOUND  THB  &BCTO&T. 

CHAPTSB  XIV.— 'an  UNBXPBCTED  PLEASUBB,*  WHICH  EVERY  MEMBER  OF 

THE  FAMILY  DOSS  NOT  APPEAR  TO  CONSIDER  AS  THE  *  GREATEST.' 
*The  society  of  girl8  is  a  very  delightAil  thing,  Copperfield.    It's  not  very  professional,  but  it's 

,  ..   ,  .  -  .  '— DaVU)  COPPEBIIKLD. 

congregation  arose.  The  m^ority 
were  staring  at  Mr  Herbert,  as  if  he 
were  some  natural  curiositv,  while  he 
stood  with  foldedarms,  and  eyes  fixed 
now  on  Dr  Wyndham,  now  on  the 
pi^  of  a  huce  prayer-book,  with 
shming  leaves.  Luge  enouch  to  have 
verified  Miss  Jones*  remark,  'to  pray 
for  us  alL' 

A  few  fingers  stole  slyly  up  to  a 
few  bonnets,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing out  the  ringlet-ends,  which  for 
sundry  reasons  nad  been  buried  in 
blonde:  and  all  who  had  their  veils 
down  threw  them  up  for  a  good  broad 
stare  at  their  landlord.  The  ringleted 
young  ladies  might  have  spared  them- 
selves the  trouUe,  for  he  did  not  even 
know  they  were  present,  and  seemed 
totally  absorbed  in  the  service  scarcely 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  book. 

Presently  the  interval  came  when 
the  churchwardens  began  to  go  round 
to  take  up  the  ofiferings,  and  Mr  Her- 
bert raised  his  head  to  take  a  survey 
of  his  opposite  neighbours.  Their 
pew  Vas  on  a  parallel  with  the  hall- 
pew,  as  their  dwelling-houses  faced 
each  other.  The  five  ladies  were  there 
— the  three  grown  ones,  and  the  little 
girls.  His  eye  first  rested  on  Frances, 
and  he  had  no  diflSculty  in  recognising 
the  part  she  had  taken  on  the  first 
evemng  he  had  seen  them.  Her  eye 
rested  on  the  window,  where  the 
leaves  of  one  of  the  churchyard  trees 


rdelightf^ 

Sunday  morning— bright,  peaceful, 
holy  —  and  the  crowds  of  honest 
country  foUc  wending  their  way  to  tlie 
Bacred  edifice;  groups  of  well-dressed 
people  moving  on,  too;  straggling  oon- 
Teyances  oonung  up  one  by  one  to  the 
church-gate;  charity -children  filing 
alongtwo  by  two  mto  the  building; 
Mis  Wyndham  and  her  dau^ters  in 
their  pew;  the  bell  ceasing,  and  Dr 
Wyndham  emerging  from  the  vestry- 
room. 

In  walks  at  this  juncture  Mr  Her- 
bert, rather  hastily,  and  into  his  pew, 
where  he  seats  himself  in  one  comer, 
where  he  can  see  the  clergyman  ana 
the  clergyman's  family  (tnoueh  that 
could  not  have  been  essential  to  his 
devotions),  and  where  he  could  not 
read  the  monument,  causing  little 
Rose  Wyndham  to  ask  her  sisters 
after  service,  *  K  they  did  not  think  it 
was  very  oda  that  A&  Herbert  should 
never  once  dance  at  it,  and  it  is  so 
very  beautiful*  At  which  neither 
Mari^aret  nor  Frances  marvelled:  for, 
had  it  been  their  case,  they  could  not 
have  looked  at  it,  with  so  many  cu- 
rious, commonplace  eyes  upon  them — 
they  could  neither  nave  looked  at  it 
at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place,  or  in 
such  company. 

Now  came  Dr  Wyndham's  voice, 
breaking  hundreds  of  reveries,  inter- 
rupting one  or  two  whispers,  with  the 
words, '  I  will  arise.'    And  so  all  the 
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'clapped  their  little  hands  in  gle^' 
and  above  them  *the  sailing  clouds 
went  by,  like  ships  upon  the  sea;'  her 
fietcehadan  expression  of  quiet  medi- 
tation, that  many  a  restless  spirit 
might  have  envied  From  her  his  eye 
travelled  on  to  her  mother,  whose 
quiet  features  bore  deep  lines  that 
looked  like  suffering;  andhe  felt  that 
she,  at  least,  had  needed  the  rest  she 
now  appeared  to  eiyoy,  for  no  change 
in  her  expression  took  away  the  sweet 
look  of  contentment  she  now  wore. 
Margaret  was  looking  up  mechani- 
cally towards  the  orsan,  and,  although 
the  music  was  neither  good  nor  well 
played,  and  the  voluntary  one  of 
the  most  everyday  character,  still  it 
seemed  to  please  her;  and  Mr  Herb^ 
rather  honoiuied  the  generous  spirit, 
that  could  feel  pleasure  in  a  perform- 
ance so  verv  far  beneath  what  she 
could  herself  have  executed.  From 
the  Wyndhams  his  eye  quickly  tra- 
velled round  the  church,  too  quickly 
to  distinguish  one  person  from  another, 
but  not  too  rapidly  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  crowd  of  veiy  well-dressed  fe- 
males that  surrounded  him. 

Like  many  men,  Mr  Herbert  was  no 
jud^of  femaledressin  detail;  he  could 
not  judge  what  would  look  well  when 
worn,  but,  when  worn,  he  could  soon 
decide  what  pleased  him.  The  coup 
d^ceil  struck  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  the  mass  of  colours  presented 
by  the  grove  of  flowers,  blonde,  lace, 
and  ribands,  to  say  nothing  of  faces, 
brought  him  somewhat  to  the  know- 
ledge, or  rather  recollection,  that  he 
stood,  in  a  very  public  position. 

Nothing  brings  humanity  to  a  level 
more  than  a  few  years*  residence  on 
the  Continent:  there  you  are  no  one: 
you  pay  a  certain  sum  for  what  you 
require,  and  as  you  pav  so  are  you 
served.  Briggs  of  Sheffield  has  as  good 
a  right  to  get  near  the  coffee-room 
stove  as  you  have;  and  if  a  church  be 
overcrowded,  you  are  bound,  as  a  gen- 
tleman, to  yield  your  snug  comer  to 
Mrs  Briggs,  and  stand  the  rest  of  the 
time:  you  have  no  more  right  to  it 
than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  English 
people  in  the  place,  who  crowded  as 
you  did  to  see  the  pageant  Or,  if  you 
go  to  bed,  meaning  to  ei^'oy  a  tolerable 
sleep,  if  you  were  of  the  blood-rojral, 
you  could  not  prevent  those  two  Smith 
girls  from  giving  their  two  very  awk- 


ward brothers  lessons  in  the  *Deax 
Temps,'  just  over  your  head.  Or,  if 
you  start  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  intend- 
ing to  sink  the  aristocrat  for  the  mace, 
you  go  on  for  a  mile  or  two  of  the  road 
quite  valiantly,  until  a  voUure  cbsbed 
past  you  at  full  speed,  and  the  mod 
that  oespatters  you  seems  ten  \xms^ 
more  odious,  from  the  knowledge  yc« 
accidentally  acquired,  as  they  rosiied 
by,  that  it  was  the  whole  Simpkiiii 
family,  who  had  lived-  ever  since  yoor 
childhood,  over  their  stop  in  your  owi 
town,  who  were  indulging  in  a  f<Ha|E 
tour,  and  actually  scorned  Uie  vul^ 
rity  of  a  diligence. 

Now  Mr  Herbert  had  lived  abroad 
for  several  years,  and  had,  from  habh, 
submitted  tolerably  to  the  equahtr 
and  fraternity  of  table-d*hdiei  m 
steamboats;  and  thou^  he  never  isr.- 
cot  that  he  was  Mr  Herbert,  Btill  k 
had  learned  that  others  could  forget; 
and  it  was  only  when  his  piide  w 
wounded,  as  it  had  been  so  reeoitly^ 
the  Miss  Wyndhams  apparentiv  de- 
clining his  acquaintance,  that  Le  i^ 
all  presumed,  even  in  thou^t,  on  te 
social  position.  Now  he  sudd^ily  le- 
membered  that  he  was  an  ob^jeot  of 
public  observation;  and  I  cannot  sif 
he  was  gratified  by  the  recoQeettoi;; 
but  he  <m)ve  down  the  irritation,  V 
saying  to  himself,  '  Another  p^iahy  Vf 
be  paid  for  five  vears'  waste  of  time.' 
And  very  soon  tne  good  doctor's  deep 
voice  giving  forth  nis  text,  and  ^ 
sermon  that  followed,  diained  iiis 
wandering;  ideas,  and  in  the  train  o: 
thought  it  brought,  all  present  veic 
driven  almost  from  his  mind.  He  ft- 
mained,  with  his  head  bent  down  a 
his  hands,  resting  on  the  back  of  tbe 
pew,  until  the  congregation  had  al- 
most all  dispersed,  when  he  rose  ha&- 
tily^  took  ms  hat,  and  -walked  out 
rapidly,  passing  with  hasty  strida 
throuffh  the  groups  in  the  diurdi- 
yard,  looking  neither  to  the  right  faand 
nor  to  the  left,  for  fear  he  should  cd- 
counter  some  greeting  which  he  oooH 
not  pass  by.  He  very  soon  gained  ih& 
sheepwalk  acrosss  the  fields  — tto 
slackened  his  pace,  and  walked  slovly 
towards  home.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, Dr  Wyndham  and  his  hsu^ 
came  along  the  road,  and  the  gLrb  ^^ 
marked  that  Mr  Herbert  had  notgaioed 
much,  considering  his  hasty  and  im- 
petuous manner  of  leaving  the  drar^ 
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*  He  is  reading,'  said  Rose.  *  I  see 
the  sun  shining  on  the  gilt  leaves  of 
his  Bible.' 

•Yes.'  said  Mrs  Wyndham;  'lob- 
served  nim  marking  the  passa^  you 
referred  to  as  you  went  along.' 

'  Poor  fellow,'  said  Dr  Windham; 
'  I  hope  he  is  interested.' 

•Why  "poor  fellow,"  papa]'  said 
Lucy. 

'because,  my  dear,'  he  answered, 
'  I  believe  he  has  been  suffering  from 
great  mental  depression  for  several 
years.' 

•Monomania  of  any  kind?'  said 
Mamiret 

•l  do  not  believe  it  amounted  to 
that,  nor  do  I  know  the  cause;  he  re- 
fused all  society  for  a  long  time,  and 
behaved  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.' 

'  I  cannot  say,'  said  Frances,  lower- 
ing her  voice  so  as  to  be  inaudible  ex- 
cept to  Margaret,  •  that  I  would  much 
re^et  his  continuing  to  refuse  society, 
which  papa  infers  he  does  not' 

Margaret  smiled,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 

The  next  evening  Margaret  and 
BVances  sat  with  uieir  mother  at 
work  in  the  drawing-room;  I  am 
^n-ong,  Frances  was  drawiog,  the 
others  working;  the  little  ones  were 
at  play  on  the  lawn,  their  father  gone 
down  to  the  village,  when  suddenly 
liucy  ran  up  to  the  window— •  Mam- 
ma, here  is  papa  coming  up  the 
avenue  with  a  gentleman]^  and  the 
next  moment  Bo«e  joined  them,  say- 
ing, •  It  is  Mr  Herbert' 

The  next  moment  they  heard  the 
gentlemen's  voices  in  the  hall:  Mr 
Herbert  apologising  for  bringing  busi- 
ness matters  at  so  late  an  hour,  and 
Dr  Wyndham's  eager  voice  inviting 
him  into  his  study  to  see  something; 
when  the  ladies  heard  him  suddenly 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  say— 

•  But  stay:  Mr  Herbert,  have  you 
dined  ?  We  have  tea  at  rather  a  pri- 
mitive houi^-will  you  join  us  1  It  Will 
give  my  familv  much  pleasura 

'  And  me  also  very  great  pleasure. 
Thank  you,  Dr  Wyndham,'  was  the 
answer. 

•They  are  here,  I  believe,'  said  the 
doctor,  pushing  open  the  door.  *  You 
know  Mrs  Wyndham  —  my  eldest 
daughter,  my  second  daughter.  My 
dear,  Mr  Heroert  has  kindly  promised 
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to  join  us  at  tea;  we  are  going  to  Iny 
study  to  look  over  some  plans.  Let  us 
know  when  you  are  ready.' 
Mrs   Wyndham's  quiet  voice  ex- 

tiressed  her  pleasure,  and  the  doctor 
ed  the  way  to  his  sanctum.  It  was 
very  fortunate  for  him  his  guest  had  a 
return  to  look  forward  to^  or  his  re- 
gret at  leaving  that  social -looking 
^up  might  have  made  him  anything 
but  a  complaisant  judge  of  some  of  the 
worthjr  doctor's  schemes;  but,  as  it 
was,  with  such  a  fair  prospect  in  view, 
he  would  have  consented  to  almost 
anything;  and  he  had  a  vague  idea 
that,  by  agreeing  to  all  arrangements 
without  unnecessary  delay,  the  pro- 
bationary period  might  be  contracted, 
and  thus  he  might  have  the  more  time 
to  expend  on  the  cultivation  of  two 
new  acquaintances. 

•Strongly  characteristic  of  papa,  I 
must  say,'  said  Frances,  •  to  ask  a  per- 
son like  Mr  Herbert  to  spend  the 
evening  in  that  kind  of  off-hand  way. 
He  does  not  consider  how  it  might 
suit  with  our  household  arrange- 
ments.' 

•  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not,' 
said  her  mother. 

•  Why,  here  is  this  great  and  mighty 
man,  who  will  probably  say  to  him- 
self, ••What  a  bore  this  is:  but  one 
must  not  be  rude  to  one's  clergyman; 
and  it  would  look  rather  proudto  sav 
I  would  not  take  share  of  their  meal, 
offered  in  that  kind  of  way,  too.  I 
must  take  better  care  next  time;  and, 
then,  unfortunately,  there  are  these 
women— one  must  be  civil  when  you 
are  at  their  very  table;  ancL  of  course, 
those  girls  sing  vile  Italian  dueUL 
murdered  in  provincial  fashion,  and 
mint  on  rice-paper,  and  crochet  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  on  bread- 
napkins:  and  a  good  likeness  of  the 
Duke  or  Wellington  will  be  shown  on 
a  couvrette  on  the  sofa,  remarkable 
for  a  preponderance  of  nasal  organ; 
and  of  course  they  have  photographic 
likenesses  of  the  whole  family,  with 
the  ladies'  hair  done  d  VEngeniey  which 
prevents  you  knowing  which  is  which, 
and  after  you  make  a  succession  of 
blunders "' 

•You  take  the  keys,  and  get  ready 
for  tea,'  said  her  mother,  laughing  at 
the  deficiency  of  real  resemblance  in 
the  picture  Frances  had  drawn,  and 
much  amused  at  the  young  lady's  con- 
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Bciousness  of  their  being  a  shade  better 
than  the  description. 

*  Whv/  said  Margaret, '  we  have  not 
got  either  the  crochet  or  the  photo- 
graphic likenesses  d  VEugenit,  and 
-we  need  not  sing  the  duets:  and  papa 
must  be  entreated  to  "  take  oetter  care 
next  time;**  and  you  and  I  will  not 
presume  on  the  occasion;  so  we  will 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.* 

*  Children  *  said  Mrs  Wyndham,  'do 
YOU  know  wnatyou  are  talking  about? 
Why,  this  Mr  Herbert  has  not  a  par- 
ticle of  that  manner  about  him;  he  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable,  unassum- 
ing,* &C.;  and  Mrs  Wyndham  left  the 
room,  reiterating,  for  the  sixth  or 
Beventhi  time  at  least,  her  praises  of 
their  guest;  and  Frances,  watching  her 
departure  with  the  same  chagrined 
look  she  had  borne  all  through,  turn- 
ed to  her  sister,  saying— 

*It  is  very  odd  of  mamma,  Mar- 
garet; she  has  seen  a  good  many  peo- 
ple, and  all  sides  of  them^  during  her 
life,  and  vet  she  never  wiU  see  when 
pe(H)le  "  do  popularity.**  I  hate  it  so, 
and  then  mamma  always  says, "  Fran- 
ces, you  should  take  people  as  you  find 
them.*** 

'  Which  is  certainly  necessary,  when 
Frances  has  got  hold  of  some  preju- 
dice as  the  foundation,*  said  Margaret, 
trying  as  usual  to  reason  down  her 
sister.  '  I  forget  who  it  is  says  we 
hate  people  we  have  ii^jured.  There 
is  no  douDt  we  tresiMwsed  on  Mr  Her- 
bert's property,  in  spite  of  notice^  to 
the  contrary,  and  we  do  not  choose  to 
meet  him  arterwards;  but,  for  my  part 
I  have  been  thinking  of  it  since,  ana 
I  cannot  see  we  have  committed  any 
very  heinous  crime,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  even  requires  an  apology; 
just  at  first  jTOu  know  we  thought  more 
of  it  than  it  deserved;  we  were  in  as 
much  fuss  as  if  he  had  found  us  carxv 
ing  away  the  timber,  instead  of  merdy 
sitting  under  its  shadow.* 

*Very  true,*  said  Frances,  whose 
ebullitions  of  wrath  generally  vanish- 
ed imder  sisterly  remonstrance.  *At 
any  rate,  the  trespass  is  fully  recipro- 
cated by  our  very  gracious  friend's 


presence  here  this  evening.  With  what 
an  air,  to  be  sure,  he  b^zed  us  to  re- 
main! I  hope  he  has  left  that  styie, 
at  least,  in  the  woods  across  tiie  strnm, 
for,  if  we  have  any  of  it  this  eveo]]i& 
I  have  a  presentiment  that  I  shall  say 
something  to  him  that  will  set  papa 
and  mamma  on  me,  with  a  stioiig  re- 
proof at  least  afterwards.* 

*  In  which  case,*  said  Margaret^ '  I 
would  recommend  discretion  as  tke 


better  part  of  valour.* 
'Whichlnu 


may  answer  with  another 
axiom.'  said  Frances,  waUdng  roond 
the  table,  fidgetijig,  with  the  cups  and 
saucers— 'that  I  always  feel  tiravest 
when  there  is  no  danger,  and  I  daresay 
I  will  be  as  subdued  as  possible  wh^ 
Alexander  the  Great  enters.' 

'Alexander  the  Great,*  as  Miss 
Frances  chose  to  call  him,  came  into 
the  room  as  quietly  as  you  could  pos- 
sibly expect  Alexander  to  do,  and  as 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  tea  in  tiiat 
monarch*B  time^  he  has  left  no  prece- 
dent for  behaviour  on  such  an  ooea- 
sion,  very  fortunately  for  Mr  Herbert, 
as  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  precedent,  and  be  pleadn^y 
natural  and  very  unaaRnming  m- 
deed. 

The  piano  was  closed;  Frances  had 
shut  it  as  she  walked  aoout  the  room, 
giving  expression  to  her  sentim«it8 
on  the  subject  of  their  new  guest,  and 
had  carefully  brought  several  tnfleSi 
with  some  books  and  work  from  other 
parts  of  the  room,  to  give  the  instal- 
ment a  look  of  wang  rarely  opened— 
determined  that  nol£ing  short  of  oam- 
pulsion  should  bring  any  oonnivancse 
on  her  part  to  her  sister  or  hersdf 
^vine  any  music.  Once  Mr  Herbert 
mtroduccd  the  subject  of  music,  wiUi 
a  view  to  the  subject  taking  tangiUe 
form,  but  Frances,  with  a  WQman*s 
tact,  asked  him  some  question,  which 
brought  on  a  long  account  of,  and  dis- 
cussion oil  forei^  musia  This  roused 
Dr  Wyndham's  mterest  into  so  kuiff  a 
conversation,  that  the  evening  ao^uuly 
passed  over,  and  Mr  Herbert  left  tiie 
house,  without  a  single  note  haviog 
been  uttered  by  voice  or  fing^. 


*Frogres$^— Neighbours  becoming  Intimate, 
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CHAPTEB  XV.— *PB0GRE8S,'  OB  STIFFNESS  WORN  OFF,  AND  NEIOHBOUBS 
BECOMING  INTIMATE. 

*  But  behold  a  chang*  comes  o'er  him! 

Where  are  all  his  ■orrows  now? 
Could  thev  leave  his  heart  as  auickly 

As  the  gloom-clouds  left  his  orowf 

Up  the  green  slope  of  the  garden. 

Past  the  dial,  he  saw  run 
Two  younff  girls,  with  bright  ^es  shining 

Like  thou- brown  hair  in  the  sun.' 

Jamcs  PBiTOHrrT  Bioa 
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•  Now,'  saidDr  Wvndham,  next  morn- 
ing as  they  sat  at  oreakfast,  *are  you 
not  charmed  with  our  guest  ef  last 
eyening?    Mammsi,  what  do  you  sayf 

*  Just  what  I  said  all  alons  of  him : 
ou  know  from  that  first  day  he  callea 
lere  I  was  so  pleased  with  him;  but 

the  girls  were  so  determined  they 
were  not  to  like  hinij  that  I  just  gave 
the  matter  up,  thinkmgthat  time  and 
circamstances  might  bring  them  to 
hear  reason.' 

*  Margaret  and  Frances!  confess  both 
of  you  that  Mr  Herbert  is  all,  and 
more  than  all,  vour  father  and  mother 
foretold,  and  that  you  are  both  most 
penitent  for * 

*Beally,'  exclaimed  Frances,  'this 
is  too  bad.  Why,  the  Pope  hiniself  is 
nothing  to  papa:  he  first  constitutes 
himseli  our  confessor,  and  then  dic- 
tates the  yery  sins  we  are  to  confess. 
Papa!  papa!  never  mention  the  Inqui- 
sition again.  If  you  go  on  in  tms 
manner,  we  shall  Dedn,  as  Mr  Whit- 
tlefield  says,  "to  think  you  are  a 
disguised  Jesuit."  Confess,  indeed! 
Pray,  b^in,  Margaret;  you  have  se- 
niority.' 

*  Most  reverend  father!'  began  Mar- 
garet, in  a  tone  of  mock  humility,  *  I 
am  burdened  in  conscience  with  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  be  of  opinion  with  Greville, 
who  said,  "a  proud  man  never  so 
much  shows  his  pride  as  when  he  is 
civiL"  I  have  ventured  to  give  my 
own  opinion  formed  from  my  own  ob- 
servation — ' 

*And  your  sister^s  remarks,'  said 
Mrs  Wyndham. 

*  For  this  crime,  if  crime  it  be  — ' 
Margaret  went  on. 

*  A  nice  penitent,  truly.  She  might 
with  much  benefit  to  herself  study  the 
passage  in  Shenstone,  who  says,  Men 
are  often  accused  of  prid^  merely  be- 
cause' their  accusers  woold  be  proud 


themselves,  if  they  were  in   their 


*  Is  the  study  of  Shenstone  then  to 
be  my  penancef  said  Margaret. 

'Why— -ahem,  yes!  I  have  do  doubt 
two  hours'  daily  study  of  his  works, 
well  understood,  remember,  with  a 
portion  conunitted  to  memory,  will  be 
of  much  use  in  detaching  your  imagi- 
nation from  conjurinc  up  fanciful 
traits  in  character.  This  is  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court' 

*  Poor  Margaret,'  said  Frances,  laugh- 
ing.' 

^Take  care,'  said  her  father.  *your 
turn  may  come  next  I  shall  wait, 
however,  until  I  see  what  effect  this 
literary  diet  has  on  Margaret,  before 
I  pronounce  your  doom.' 

'Something,'  said  Mrs  Wyndham, 
*of  the  system  Philip,  in  the  *Heir 
of  Redclyffe,*  put  poor  Laura  on, 
giving  her  matnematical  studies  to 
strengthen  her  mind.' 

*My  poor  child,'  said  Dr  Wyndham, 
fondly  patting  Margaret  on  the  head, 
as  he  left  the  room,  'I  hope  no  Philip 
will  ever  be  found  to  put  you  on  such 
a  course  of  study.  1  could  tell  him 
beforehand,  that  that  would  be  a  case 
in  which  the  court  would  show  no 
mercy.* 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr 
Herb^  called,  and  neither  Margaret 
nor  fVances  could  accuse  him  of  being 
anything  more  or  less  than  agreeable 
and  friendly;  and  each  privately  al- 
lowed to  the  other,  *  matters  were 
much  better  than  they  expected,'  but 
Frances  still  maintained  her  eccentric 
idea  of  the  Italian  duets,  including  all 
other  music  also.  It  was  certamly 
amusing  to  hear,  during  this  and  seve- 
ral successive  morning  visits,  how  she 
sedulously  turned  the  conversation 
from  anything  approaching  'the  di- 
vine gift,'  especially  when  ner  father 
was  present,  for  she  knew,  from  past 
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experience,  that  the  slightest  wish  ex- 
pressed by  any  one  was  sufficient  to 
make  her  father  call  for  some  particu- 
lar favourite,  no  matter  how  untimely 
the  hour. 

All  parties  were,  however,  on  pretty 
familiar  terms,  considering  the  recent 
aoQuaintances  they  were;  but  it  had 
so  nappened,  that  the  first  evening  of 
their  acquaintance  had  been  the  only 
one  Mr  Herbert  had  spent  at  the  Rec- 
tory, when,  on  his  ridmg  one  morning 
to  the  door,  the  servant  informed  him 
*  the  young  ladies  were  in  the  gardeiL* 
and  to  the  ^uxien  acoordinffly  proceed- 
ed Mr  Herbert  You  should  have 
known  Sir  Stephen  Norris  as  well  as 
he  did,  to  feel  the  same  surprise  on 
seeing  him  in  Dr  Wyndham^s  garden, 
stanoing  beside  a  seat  on  which  sat 
Dr  Wyndham*s  daughters,  apparently, 
from  the  ^y  tones  of  the  voices  that 
reached  lum,  all  on  the  best  of  terms. 
Sir  Stephen  was  the  first  to  perceive 
him,  and  spring  forward  to  shake  him 
by  tne  hand.  My  dear  fellow!'  said 
one.—*  Why!  Norris  !'  said  the  other. 
Something  in  the  tone  in  which  the 
two  words  were  uttered  a  little  dis- 
composed Sir  Stephen,  and  he  said, 
hastily — 

'So  you  have  returned?* 

*  The  very  observation  I  was  about 
to  make  to  you:  why,  I  believed  you 
to  be  stm  at  Whitby.^ 

'Until  yesterday  I  was;  I  returned 
last  night 

*  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself, 
that  you  did  not  announce  your  return 
to  me  in  person  at  m^  own  house,  and 
conmitulate  me  on  mine.  Show  cause, 
Sir  Stephen  Norris !  * 

*  Bebeve  me,  I  meant  to  do  so  after 
I  left  this;  as  to  coming  here  first,  I 
believe  I  shall  leave  my  case  to  plead 
itself;'  and  Sir  Stephen  Norris  lx)wed 
low  to  the  two  ladies. 

*  Pardoned  on  its  own  merits;  con- 
ditionally, however,  upon  your  visit 
being  at  six  this  evening,  when  I 
dine/ 

"  'To  hear  is  to  obey,'  said  Sir  Ste- 
phen; and  the  ladies  joining  in  the 
converaatioiLhalf-an-hour  pa^ed  plea- 
santly by.  They  were  speaking  of  a 
picture  in  Mr  Herbert's  library.  Sir 
btepben  remarked  he  would  look  at- 
tentively at  it  that  evening,  when  a 
thought  occurring  to  him,  ne  turned 
to  Mr  Herbert^  sayings 


'Does  Mrs  Newton  know  I  am  to 
dine  with  you-  Herbcrtl* 

'No,  civil  Wy  that  she  is,  bow 
could  I  possibly  foretell  that  toot 
knife  and  fork  were  not  laid  in  Muor 
Westerton's  dining-room  at  Whitby. 
If  I  were  Scotch  instead  of  EofiUsk  I 
might  be  possessed  of  Becondi  simt, 
but  as  to  poor  old  Newton,  she  has 
very  little  sight  of  any  kind.' 

'in  that  case,'  said  Sir  Stephen, 
reflectively, '  I  will  not  go;  fix  another 
day,  and  tell  her  beforehand.  There 
is  no  use  vexing  her  unnecessarily, 
and  vexed  I  know  she  would  be.  Give 
up  the  idea,  Herbert' 

'  I  shall  do  no  such  thing;  such  a 
preposterous  notion!  I  say  jou  shall 
come.  Miss  Frances  Wyndham,  I  ask 
your  opinion?* 

'Why'  said  the  young  lady  ad- 
dressed, I  must  say,  that  oftoi  as  I 
have  read  in  *Pun<m'  of  genUem^ 
who  dare  not  ask  a  friend  to  dinner. 
without  permission  previously  asked 
and  obtamed  from  the  lady  who  yre- 
sided  over  their  domestic  afifairs,  it  is 
quite  a  new  state  of  society,  wh^i  the 
guest  takes  pains  to  ascertain  Hie  state 
of  the  government' 

'Ah!  it  is  much  better  to  post- 
pone it* 

'But  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be  post- 
poned; if  you  only  knew  all  I  nave 
got  to  say  to  you,  why,  a  dozen  dinmerB 
would  not  give  time  for  a  tenth  part 
of  what  I  have  to  say.' 

'  Then,  Sir  Stephen,*  said  Mai^gar^ 
'you  would  be  defeiring  a  feast  of 
reason,  which  I  always  avoid  doing;  on 
principle.' 

'Would  not  the  flow  of  sonl  be 
equally  deep  and  sparkhng  to-mor- 
rowf 

'No.'  said  Mr  Herbert;  'to-nic^s 
is  a  Gereus,  one  night  only.  MiflB 
Wyndham,  each  evening  has  its  own 
peculiar  blossom.  Now,  you  see,  Sir 
Stephen,  what  your  provoking  obsd- 
nacy  is  bringing  me  to  lose;  I  must 
leave  this  pleasant  company,  and  ride 
two  miles  under  an  August  son,  to 
notify  your  royal  highness's  int^nled 
arrival,  and  leave  vou,  too,  in  posses- 
sion of  this  fair  field.  Do  you  not 
think  I  was  bom  with  my  fair  propor- 
tion of  envy?* 

'  Shall  I  go  myself,  then?'  said  the 
baronet 

'I  ought  to  take  you  at  your  word, 
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and  send  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
mean  your  offer  in  earnest;  but  there 
is  another  and  an  easier  waj^  as  far  aa 
I  am  concerned.  K  Miss  Wyndham 
would  kindly  give  me  permission  to 
tresimss  on  the  bank  down  towards 
the  river,  I  could  cross  that  way,  and 
return  in  a  few  minutes.' 

*I  am  very  sorry,*  said  Margaret, 
'  there  is  no  trespass  in  the  case,  for. 
if  you  recollect,  we  owe  you  one,  ana 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  the  debt 
discharged.' 

Mr  Herbert  laughed  very  heartily. 
*  Thank  you,'  saidne,  'you  remind  me 
I  owe  you  and  your  sister  an  apology 
for  my  rudeness  that  evening.  Instead 
of  b^ffiing  you  to  excuse  the  interrup- 
tion. Tin  the  most  consequential  man- 
ner De^ed  you  to  remain.' 

'  Which  we  took  as  a  hint  to  leave, 
and  vanished  directly.' 

*  Indeed,  you  did;  but  my  imper- 
tinence was  yery  great  I  assure  you. 
I  am  ashamed  when  I  think  of  it,  and 
that  is  very  often.  I  cannot  help  going 
"back  on  it  continually.' 

*Do  not,  I  beg,'  said  Maigaret, 
gently;  *  we  had  no  rkht  to  be  there.' 

'Yes,  indeed  you  iiad,  and  I  will 
never  consider  myself  as  forgiven,  until 
I  know  you  often  cross  the  oroot  and 
wander  about  there  when  a  fancy  leads 
you.  May  I  hope.  Miss  Wyndham? 
Miss  Frances  Wyndham?' 

Miss  Frances  was  looking  highly 
amused  at  his  eager  distress,  and  be- 
gan to  describe  thesceneto  Sir  Stephen, 
the  story  interlarded  here  and  there 
with  apologetic  remarks  from  Mr  Her- 
bert, such  as— 

'You  remember,  Norris,  I  had  a 
f&ncy  about  that  part  of  the  woods — 
old  times  you  know,  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  and  I  could  not  bear  other 
people  going  about  it  at  will;  it  was 
like  a  kind  of  desecration.  But  in- 
deed '  (turning  to  Mar^uret)  *  that  feel- 
ing exists  no  longer.  I  would  be  only 
too  happy.  And  then,  you  see,  i 
thought  it  was  some  of  the  towns- 
people, and  I  knew  I  had  nothing  to 
do  out  to  walk  past  them:  it  would 
convey  reproof  enougL  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  there  were  young  ladies 
here,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me ' 

'  They  were  so  much  worse  than  the 
townspeople,'  broke  in  Frances,  mis- 
chievously. 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Frances,'  he  said,  for 


about  the  twentieth  time,  *I  do  hope 
in  time  to  be  forgiven.' 

Frances  went  on  with  the  narrative. 
'  How  we  ran,'  she  said.  *  We  reached 
this  seat  breathless.  I  promise  jon 
we  left  few  traces  of  any  resting- 
places  by  the  way.  I  do  not  believe 
we  left  even  a  glove  behind  us,  which, 
if  we  had  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind,  we  might  have  done,  to  compen- 
sate tor  the  trespass.' 

'Frances!'  said  Margaret,  appeal- 
ingly.    It  was  of  no  use. 

'like  the  man  who  stole  some 
geese,  and  left  a  bag  with  some  coppers 
round  the  gander's  neck^ 

**Good  Fanner  Page,  don't  be  in  a  nge, 
Nor  Tet  be  given  to  slander; 
We've  bought  six  geese  for  a  penny  a-pieoe, 
And  left  the  cash  with  the  gander.  ' 

'Would  you  have  paid  on  the  same 
scale?'  said  Sir  Stephen. 

'You  were  more  honest  than  you 
are  taking  credit  for,'  said  Mr  Herbert, 
trying  to  keep  down  his  annoyanc^ 
and  taking  out  a  pocket-book,  ana 
from  it  a  small  piece  of  paper  with  a 
little  sketch  upon  it  'This  trophy  was 
found  on  the  field;  and  all  property 
left  on  the  ground  by  a  retreating 
party  being  by  the  articles  of  war  the 
property  of  the  victor,  I  have  retained 
this.' 

'  Mr  Herbert,'  said  Frances,  starting 
to  her  feet,  feeling  now  in  ner  turn 
considerably  annoyed,  'if  you  please, 
that  is  my  property;  it  dropped  from 
my  book' 

'  Was  yours,  I  am  aware,  but  is  now 
mine.  Sir  Stephen,  would  you  like  a 
peep?' 

Frances  held  out  her  hand  for  it, 
remonstrating  as  she  did  so :  and,  as 
she  told  Margaret  afterwards^  regret- 
ting for  the  only  time  in  her  life  tnat, 
being  a  lady,  she  could  not  snatch 
at  i^  for  it  was  ahnost  within  her 
reach.  But  the  gentleman  stood 
coolly  looking  at  it,  disregarding  her 
heightened  colour  and  evident  annoy- 
ance. 

It  was  such  a  tiny  sketch:  a  small, "' 
very  small  cottage,  boasting  of  but 
one  window  and  one  door,  with  such 
an  inconveniently-low  roof,  that  two 
heads  were  represented  as  having 
burst  the  thatch  and  appeared  above, 
and  a  Newfoundland  dog,  who  looked 
as  tall  ahnost  as  the  house,  stood,  as 
if  in  amazement  where  he  was  to  fit 
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into,  and  a  bee-hive  standing  near  the 
gable  of  the  house,  brought  the  bees 
within  a  Tery  short  distance  of  tiie 
level  of  the  neads  of  the  would-be 
inmates.  Underneath  was  written, 
*LoTe  in  a  cottage.  Mine  be  a  cot 
beside  a  rill;  a  bee-hive's  hum  to 
charm  the  ear.— This  sketch  is  hum- 
bly inscribed,  without  permission^  to  a 
Yoxxm^  lady,  by  her  affectionate  sister. 


Margaret  began  an  explanation. 
*I  thoi^t  Frances  required  a  little 
correction  of  a  theory  she  had,  so  I 
left  that  in  her  book  once;  but  under 
feelings  of  strong  disgust  she  cut  it 
out  one  day,  designing  it  for  the  fire, 
had  not  consdenoe  told  her  it  was  a 
true  picture,  and  saved  it  from  an  un- 
timely end.' 

'  That  is  to  say,'  said  Frances,  *that 
I  did  not  want  any  lesson  from  you, 
Margaret;  it  was  only  because  it  pro- 
ceeded from  your  pencil  that  I  spared 


it  The  sentiments  are  odious,  and  it 
did  not  do  me  the  sli^test  good.' 

*You  are  ambitious,  Bfjas  Wrnd- 
ham.'  said  Sir  Stephen^  as  Mr  Herbeit, 
lau^iinglyremovmghishatto  Frances, 
disaDp^red  down  the  walk. 

*Ho,'  she  said;  'exoent  to  l»ve 
common  s^nse.'  Frances  had  walked 
away,  much  displeased  with  the  kai 
conversation.  *  I  am  sorrr  to  see  m j 
sister  so  annoyed;  it  was  drawn  for  a 
jest  at  first,  and  it  being  in  Mr 
Herbert's  possession,  mi^es  it  nuire 
earnest  than  it  deserved,  or  was  de- 
sirable.' 

Half-an-hour  after,  Mr  Herbert  hav- 
ing returned,  as  the  gentlemen  were 
leaving  the  garden,  Mr  Herbert  took 
the  sketch  and  held  it  out  to  Frances, 
sayinff — 

'loeg  your  pardon;  it  would  be 
my  last  wish  to  cause  yoa  umqy- 
ance.' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  and  took  it 


CHAFTEB  XVL— 80MB  OOS8IP  ON  ANTICIPATED  PLEASURE,  AND 
OONVEBSATION  ON  PAST  PAIN. 

'There  Is  no  subject  in  human  nature  more  interesting,  than  the  aspects  of  Uie  aame  eulgect^ 
seen  in  different  points  of  riew,  of  different  dbtaincters.' — Drxd. 

*  Net  being  untutored  in  suffering,  I  learn  to  pitj  those  in  affliction.*— TmaiE.. 

'  Like  pilhun  tall  and  brown 
The  old  trees  stood,  and  the  leaves  of  June 
Were  dark  abore,  as  we  four  at  noon 
On  their  moesj  roots  sat  down. 
Where  woodlarks  sang,  and  our  talk  was  flnee^ 
As  talk  in  the  forest's  hesrt^hould  be, 
Thouc^  of  different  moods  and  years  were  we.' 

Frahcb  Bbowv. 


'There  is  no  doubt,  Mrs  Simpson,' 
said  Mrs  Burleigh,  *that  this  is  the 
age  of  miracles.  Have  you  heard  the 
news?  Sir  Stephen  Noiris  is  going  to 
give  a  pic-nic.' 

*  A  pio-nid' 

*Yes,  indeed.  Some  say  it  is  for 
the  Wvndhams;  but  I  cannot  say.  I 
asked  Mr  Robert,  and  he  said  he  r^dl^ 
did  not  know;  it  might  be,  but  his 
brother  had  not  mentioned.' 

'  But  when,  and  where?  and  who  are 
asked?* 

'  That  I  cannot  tell;  Robert  told  the 
^Is  of  it  last  night,  and  said  the 
Wyndhams  were  goinJK,  which  makes 
me  think  it  is  tor  them.  Matilda 
Jones  thinks  so  too;  she  is  quite 
cross  about  it  I  do  not  think  she 
wiQffo.' 

*  She  is  not  asked;  but  when  she  is, 
you  may  trust  her,  ^  will  ga    But, 


Mrs  Burleigh,  here  oraoes  Sir  Stef^Ms's 
man;  a  note  most  positiveljp — I  aee  it 
in  hJA  hand.    How  slow  Collins  W 

*The  servant  is  waiting  for  an 
answer^  madam.' 

'I  will  send  it,'  said  Mrs  Simpfloo, 
eagerly  breaking  the  seaL  and  reading 
fdoud  to  her  visiter:—*  Sir  Stephen 
Norris  r^uests  the  pleasure  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Simpson,  Miss  Simpson,  and 
Miss  0.  Simpson's  company  at  dinner, 
at  DoUington  Castle,  on  lliuiBday 
next,  the  10th  inst  Sir  Stephen  hopes 
also  for  the  pleasure  of  tiieir  company 
at  Prenderley,  on  their  return  in  tfao 
evening.  Morning  rendezvous,  Las- 
deris  Flark-gate,  at  half-past  <ffie 
o'clock  P.K.,  or  DoUington  Uastle,  at 
half-jMst  thiee  o'clock  p.m. — Prender- 
Itjy  Thursday,  3d  inst"  Certainly,' 
said  Mrs  Simpscm,  *  he  is  going  todo 
the  thing  in  style.     I  wond^  if  Mr 
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Simpson  will  allow  us  to  go;  you  eee 
the  Kirls  are  not  come  out  yet,  and  I 
think  this  promises  to  be  a  veiy  gay 
aflOftir.' 

Mrs  Burleigh  inwardly  hoped  it 
would,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  daugh- 
ters, and  determined  to  hasten  home, 
in  case  their  invitation  was  awaitinj^ 
her;  so  she  bid  Mrs  Simpson  goo(f 
mominff,  saying — 

'  No  doubt  we  shall  have  eveiything 
in  the  first  style.  Just  come  from 
"Whitby,  you  may  be  sure  he  has  made 
notes  of  all  Mrs  Miyor  Westerton's 
-way  of  £[iving  these  things.  I  am 
sure  he  will  get  all  up  in  her  model' 

4k  »  «k  «  4k 

Beckford  HalL  Augusta  Beck- 
ford  reading  their  invitation  to  her 
fiister. 

'  Why,*  said  Julia,  'that  is  a  pic-nic.* 

'  Certainly.*  said  her  sister;  *  it  could 

be  nothing  else.    What  can  he  mean 

by  this,  or  what  is  the  object?    What 

answer  shall  we  send?' 

*  It  is  rather  provoking  to  be  obliged 
to  answer  at  once.  I  would  rather 
take  a  few  hours  to  decide;  but  that 
would  be  scarcely  fair,  for  of  course 
he  will  not  ask  any  one  else,  until  he 
hears  whether  we  can  go  or  not' 

*  Of  course  not  You  see  the  worst 
of  Sir  Stephen  is,  he  is  so  good-na- 
tuied,  that  he  will  not  leave  any  one 
out.  and  eveiy  horror  in  the  village 
will  be  asked,  and  I  cannot  really  see 
any  benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  five 
or  six  hours*  association  with  such 
canaUk.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
will  mix  with  all  those  people— good, 
bad,  and  indifferent' 

*  Could  you  fanejr  him  going  to  that 
party  I  told  you  of,  which  the  Joneses 
gaye  when  you  were  in  London  ?  I 
promise  you,  /  refused  when  they 
aekedme,* 

'Very  properly;  it  is  all  very  well 
for  them  to  be  asked  here,  when  papa 
and  uncle  will  have  those  conglomerate 
evenings;  but  that  is  very  different 
from  you  and  I  goin^  to  their  tea 
parties.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  greatly 
afraid  this  Norris  affair  will  be  some- 
thing sinular,  with  the  difference  of  a 
baronet  for  your  host,  which  wiU,  per- 
haps, bring  a  few  more  of  a  respectable 
class  of  people.  But  we  will  have  those 
low-bred  mrleighs,  and  that  detest- 
able Mrs  Simpson^  and  the  two  Smiths, 
and  that  presnnung  Dr  Price,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  Joneses,  who,  all  taken 
together,  would  spoU  the  best  assem- 
bly in  England.  It  is  quite  dear, 
Julia,  that  neither  you  nor  I  can  ^, 
in  the  morning  at  least :  the  evemng 
might  be  better,  and  I  never  was  all 
through  Prenderley,  which  I  would 
take  good  care  to  be,  if  we  went  an 
evening.' 

'  I  wonder,*  said  Julia,  *  if  there 
would  be  any  chance  of  the  Ducketts 
being  there  ?  The  general  is  so  fond 
of  patronising  the  I^orris  undertak- 
ings. There  is  no  hope  of  the  Clares. 
They  refused  ours  last  summer.  But, 
Augusta,  there  is  Mr  Herbert;  they 
are  such  inseoarable  companions,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  there.' 

'  Then,'  said  her  sister,  *  we  will  go, 
Julia— in  the  morning  at  least;  that 
decides  it  But  I  cannot  see  any  use 
in  going  in  the  evening.  One  looks  so 
hideous  after  a  day  under  a  bumin£[ 
sun,  on  a  hill  like  Dollington,  too ;  and 
I  know  Mr  Herbert  never  goes  to  even- 
ing parties.  And  how  could  one  ex- 
pect to  have  any  voice  after  driving 
nome^  with  a  heavy  dew  falling,  sit- 
ting m  some  open  conveyance,  most 
likely  Sir  Stephen's  mm  phaeton. 
And  then,  if  we  come  home  to  dress, 
papa  will  get  so  cross  about  the  horses 
having  so  many  journeys  backwards 
and  forwards;  and  if  we  dressed  at 
Prenderley,  most  probably  we  would 
have  to  snare  a  oressing-room  with 
some  one  who  would  take  the  pattern 
of  our  clothes ;  it  mi^t  be  those 
Wyndhams^  for  all  we  Imow.* 
Disgustmg! '  ejaculated  Julia. 

The  door  suddenl^r  opened,  and  Mr 
Beckford's  head  put  in. 

'Pray,  how  long  do  you  mean  to 
keep  Sir  Stephen's  servant  waiting? 
Isyournote  written,  Augusta?  Give 
it  quickly.' 

'  It  is  not  written,  papa,*  said  Au- 
gusta, in  a  measured  voice;  'we  have 
scarcely  made  up  our  minds  yet* 

'On  what?' 

'To  what  extent  we  shall  accept, 
papak'  said  Julia. 

What  nonsense  you  women  do 
sometimes  talk  Have  you  any  other 
engagement  ?' 


^iTo.* 

'  Can^ou  walk  up  Dollington  Hill?' 

'Did  you  ask  your  mother  if  she 
would  go  ?' 
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'No/ 

Mr  Beckford  muttered  something 
about  'patience.'  and  seizing  the  pen 
that  Augusta  held  in  her  fingers,  wrote 
on  a  sheet  of  the  plainest  paper  seve- 
ral sentences,  in  a  laj^  sprawlhig 
s^le,  sealed  it  rapidly,  and  strode  out 
of  the  room,  saying,  There^  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  go,  you  can  wnte  an  apo- 
logy when  your  minds  are  made  up.' 

^Is  that  the  answer?'  said  Augusta, 
looking  in  an  astonished  way  at  the 
elecant  sheet  of  note-paper  she  had 
laid  out  in  readiness  to  receive  her 
pattern  caligraphy. 

'Yes,'  said  her  father,  and  shut  the 
door  violently. 

The  young  ladies  exchanged  glances. 

'I  wonder  what  Sir  Stephen  will 
think  of  that  epistle,'  said  Augusta,  in 
a  rage.  '  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to 
^  at  all  I  have  no  idea  of  being  put 
mto  a  thing  in  that  style,'  &c. 

rtt  m  *  rti  4t 

Turn  we  to  another  home-scene,  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  the  last.  The 
same  morning,  Mrs  Selwyn  had  gone 
over,  after  her  early  dinner,  to  spend 
the  afternoon  at  the  Rectory.  Mar- 
saret  was  to  show  her  a  new  pattern 
for  making  a  child's  frock.  The  love- 
liness of  the  day  induced  them  to  take 
their  needlework  out-of-doors;  and 
down  by  the  river,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  bank,  sat  Mrs  Selwyn,  Marga- 
ret, and  Frances,  chatting  as  they 
worked;  and  a  little  farther  down  the 
stream  played  Rose,  Lucy,  and  little 
Nannie.  They  had  sat  nearly  an  hour, 
when  they  saw  Mr  Herbert  appearing 
through  the  trees,  on  the  opposite 
side:  and  in  a  moment  he  stood  on 
the  Dank,  with  the  river  only  between 
them. 

'  Miss  Wyndham,  your  gracious  per- 
mission to  cross  over  and  join  you  for 
a  little  ?  I  have  been  all  morning  over 
some  very  dry  law-papers,  and  u  you 
could  only  fancy  how  refreshing  it  is 
merely  to  look  at  you  three  as  you  sit 
so  cool  and  rural-looking,  you  would 
invite  me  over  without  delay,  to  com- 
plete the  revival  of  my  weary  spirit' 

Margaret  gave  the  required  assent 

'  I  hope  I  Save  not  interrupted  some 
very  interesting  conversation;  I  heard 
animated  voices  before  I  came  within 
view.' 

'  We  were  just  discussing  Sir  Ste- 
phen's pic-nic,'  said  Frances. 


'  Was  not  that  an  interestiDg  snb- 
ject?' 

*  Indeed,  we  considered  it  so.' 

•Why!  Annie,'  said  Mr  Herb^ 
turning  to  Mrs  Selwyn,  'is  itthecase? 
I  hear  you  are  to  be  of  the  party.' 

'I  am,'  she  said:  and  gianrrng  at 
the  face  that  dio wea  his  surpnae,  raid, 
'Mrs  Wyndham  allowed  me:  and, 
moreover,  the  good  doctor  will  both 
convey  me  there  and  bring  me  bacL' 

His  look  of  surprise  changed  to  one 
of  amusement,  at  the  deprecatiiig  tone 
of  the  first  part  of  her  sentence,  and 
the  sturdiness  of  the  second,  ao  he 
only  said,  'Very  good;  you  have 
placed  yourself  in  the  best  of  hand&' 

'You  know,'  said  Mrs  Selwyn, 
brightening  up,  '  I  never  coold  r^kt 
a  pic-nic.  Do  you  remember,  \gd% 
ago,  I  would  have  gone  to  any  troiQ>le 
for  one?' 

'  Yes,  you  would  have  crossed  the 
river.  She  would,  I  assure  you.  Miss 
Frances,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  where,  being  a 
favourite,  she  generally  succeeded  in 
^tting  a  basket  packed  with  provi- 
sion carried  to  the  elm  hill,  in  readi- 
ness for  us  when  we  were  at  liberty 
topoinher.' 

Somehow,  I  anticipate  quite  as 
much  pleasure  from  this  one  as  I  ever 
did,  as  far  as  I  remember,  from  any 
of  the  old  ones.  I  feel  quite  like  my 
old  self  again.' 

Mr  Herbert  looked  steadily  at  h^n 
'So  you  are  coming  out  quite  gay, 
Anme?' 

'No,'  she  said,  CTavely,  'not  gay,  I 
hope;  but  Mrs  Wyndham  thin^  I 
may  go  in  the  morning,  and  I  have 
declined  the  evening.' 

'Then  we  shall  not  meet  I  was 
going  to  say,  if  you  had  your  doll,  imt 
might  have  stretched  imagination  tlat 
we  were  both  young  again.  Bat  that 
is  not  to  be.  I  have  declined  Uie 
morning.  I  do  not  feel  qtiite  skxng 
enough  to  encounter  both  ;  and  Sir 
Stephen  thinks  I  could  assist  him 
better  in  the  evening.' 

'  I  think  you  are  right;  the  day  will 
be  fatiguing;  the  ascent  to  the  castk 
is  quite  enough:  and  if  gentlemen  are 
scarce,  you  would  be  expected  to  take 
two  lames  up  on  your  arms.' 

'  That,'  he  said,  with  a  bow,  *  would 
be  the  best  part  of  it' 

'  My  present  doll,  that  you  see  mak- 
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ing  islands  in  the  stream  down  below, 
is  to  remain  here  in  the  care  of  Kose 
and  Lucy,  and  they  are  to  be  down  at 
m^  house  when  I  return,  to  drink  tea 
'With  me.' 

'  I  will  be  there  too,'  said  Mr  Her- 
l>ert,  *and  you  can  give  me  some  tea, 
and  all  the  news  of  the  morning's  ad- 
Tentures,  that  I  may  be  primed  ready 
for  saying  agreeable  things  to  the  right 
people,  and  giving  the  proper  lady  in 
charge  to  the  proper  gentleman.' 

At  this  juncture,  a  servant  appeared, 
to  ask  Miss  Frances  Wyndham  to  go 
into  the  house,  and  search  for  a  book 
her  fiftther  wanted,  when  the  conver- 
sation became  more  general 

Margaret  was  constructing  a  doll's 
bonnet,  and  Mr  Herbert  leaned  against 
the  baiik,  watching  her  very  expert 
fingers:  at  last  he  made  the  remark— 
I  always  thought  there  was  some 
sleight-of-hand  in  the  making  of  a 
ladps  bonnet  So  mysterious  is  the 
surface  it  presents,  I  wondered  how 
the  mysteiy  ever  was  acquired.  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  fact, 
for  I  have  done  my  best  to  follow  the 
progress  of  Miss  Wyndham's  fingers, 
and  failed ;  and  I  can  quite  under- 
stand now  why  it  was  impossible  to 
^et  bonnets  to  fit  the  two  dolls  I 
brought  home.  Every  shop  I  went 
into,  either  they  did  not  keep  them, 
or  could  not  make  them:  I  was  in 
every  toy-shop  in  Berlin.' 

*  Miss  Wyndham  is  kindly  making 
that  for  Nannie's.' 

Margaret  raised  a  handsome  doll 
from  her  side,  and  placing  the  bonnet 
on  its  head,  held  it  up  to  Mr  Herbert 
The  action  was  seen  oy  little  Nannie, 
who  quickly  dropped  the  lapful  of 
stones  she  was  carrying  into  the  water, 
flew  to  Margaret's  side,  and  seizins 
the  doU,  regardless  of  her  wet  and 
muddy  finders,  screamed  out^  'Oh! 
godfather,  is  she  not  lovely  1  Miss 
WyndhauL  I  love  you  better  and  bet- 
ter every  day.' 

The  elders  laughed,  and  Mr  Her- 
b^  praised  it  quite  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  little  one,  who  carried  it  off  in 
triumph,  to  display  its  new  finery. 
Mr  Herbert  looked  after  her  a  mo- 
ment, hesitated,  stammered,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  saying,  *  Miss  Wynd- 
ham^  would  you  think  me  very  pre- 
suming, very — ^very  unreasonable,  in 
fact,  very  forward,  if  I  made  a  request?' 


*  Not  likely,'  said  Margaret;  *  but 
perhaps  I  can  anticipate  your  wants; 
IS  it  a  bonnet  for  a  doUf  I  will  be 
most  happy  indeed  to  make  it' 

*How  long  would  it  take  —  two 
daysr 

Not  two  hours;  but  you  must  get 
me  a  measure  of  the  young  h^a 
head.' 

*  Thank  you  a  thousand  times;  I 
will  bring  the  doll  in  a  moment' 

So  saymg,  he  ran  along  the  bank, 
crossed  the  stones,  and  up  the  oppo- 
site side,  as  little  like  a  melancholy 
invalid  as  could  well  be  fancied.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned,  bearing  a 
doll  somethinsT  smaller  than  Nannie's 
in  his  arms.  Mar^u^t  began  to  mea- 
sure her  head  with  a  piece  of  tape. 
Mr  Herbert  turned  to  Mrs  Selwyn. 

*  My  little  girl  will  be  so  pleased ; 
with  Miss  Wyndham's  kind  help,  I 
hope  she  will  have  it  next  Monday.' 
he  added,  in  a  grave  voice.  'It  vml 
be  her  birth-dav.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs  Selwyn,  and  all  fell 
into  silence. 

It  was  broken  by  Margaret  saying 
she  must  go  to  the  house  for  some 
more  wire;  and  rising,  Mr  Herbert 
rose  too,  and  assisted  her  up  the  bank 
in  silence,  and  then  returned  to  his 
seat  beside  Mrs  Selwyn. 

*  Do  you  suppose  Miss  Wyndham 
thinks  I  have  taken  too  great  a 
Hbertyl' 

*No;  but  you  have  mystified  her 
rather.  I  am  sure  she  never  hesnd  of 
your  daughter  before.' 

*  Is  it  possible  ?  do  you  mean  to  say 
she  does  not  know]' 

'  How  could  she?  You  have  often 
told  me  you  disliked  being  the  subiect 
of  village  gossip.  I  have  avoided  as 
far  as  possible  subjecting  you  to  it  by 
never  mentioning  your  letters  or  their 
contents  to  any  one.  I  have  observed 
the  same  course  with  respect  to  these 
people,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
one  here  knows  anything  whatever  of 
your  marriage.  Tney  scarcely  recol- 
lect the  existence  of  Lota.' 

'My  dear  Annie,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  thank  you  for  havmg  my 
wishes  BO  before  your  mind,  and  carry- 
ing them  out  so  punctiliously.  Some- 
how, I  never  thought  of  any  one  being 
in  ignorance  of  circumstances  so  pain- 
fidly  present  to  me  the  last  four  or 
five  yeaiB.    Though  I  thank  you  from 
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my  very  heart,  I  think  my  own  part 
tmougnout  has  been  very  reprehen- 
sible. I  have  thought  very  differently 
on  the  subject  since  I  came  home;  the 
old  associations  of  the  place,  and  then 
this  Dr  Wyndham,  have  had  a  great 
effect  on  me.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  my  marriage.  God 
knows  I  did  it  from  a  generous  motive, 
and  I  could  not  foresee  that  she  would 
wound  and  disappoint  me.  But  let 
the  dead  rest;  even  to  you  I  ought  to 
deal  gently  with  a  dead  wife's  me- 
mory. You  know  all  the  past,  so  no 
more  need  be  said.  But  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  passed  under  false  colours  to  these 
people,  so,  if  I  do  not  soon  take  an 
opportuni^  of  undeceiving  them,  you 
had  best  do  so.' 

*Then  you  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known  r 

*  I  had  not  thought  of  any  but  Dr 
Wyndham's  family,  out  you  are  right; 
however^  on  second  thou^ts.  say  no- 
thing of  it  at  i)re8ent:  I  will  release 
you  soon.  Annie,  I  am  so  grateful  to 
you-  little  woman.' 

Margaret  returned,  and  after  sit- 
ting some  time  longer,  the  ladies  rose, 
saying  it  was  time  to  ^  within-doors. 
Mr  Herbert  walked  with  them  to  the 
terrace-door,  passing  as  they  went  the 
study-window,  drawn  across  which 
was  the  doctor's  writing-table^  where 
he  sat  now  writing.  On  seemg  Mr 
Herbert,  he  iumped  up,  and  went 
round  to  the  door. 

'Come  in^  Mr  Herbert;  what  time 
of  your  day  is  it  ?  With  us  it  is  nearly 
tea-time.  Do  such  Gothic  habits  suit 
your 

'  Most  happily  so;  I  am  open  to  any 
invitation,  from  a  monster  pic-nic  to 
a  social  familv  circle— last  not  the 
least,  recollect 

*  What  knowledge  have  you  of  ar- 
chitecture? I  wish  you  would  assist 
me  a  little  here.  You  never  saw  a  poor 
man  so  bewildered  as  I  am,  between 
Owen  Jones,  and  Buskin,  and  Pre- 
BaphaelitiBm,  and  several  more  theo- 
ries, each  advocated  in  turn  by  their 
sever^  disciples,  so  that  I  now  know 
not  what  my  real  opinion  was  or  is.' 

'Why  do  you  not  take  some  opinions 
from  the  ladies?  Their  tastes  might 
be  trusted-' 

'  Trusted !  why.  it  ia  they  who  have 
done  all  the  miscnief.  I  assure  vou  I 
was  getting  on  delightfully.  You  know 


you  agreed  to  all  my  plans  the  otber 
evening— such  a  nice  school-house  as 
we  were  making  of  it— when,  two  days 
ago,  I  find  an  extract  from  Owen  Jones 
fastened  to  the  drawings  with  a  pin, 
the  sure  trace  of  a  woman.' 

Mr  Herbert  read: '  How  manifestly 
absurd  then  is  the  present  piaetace  of 
regarding  all  these  various  styles,  Hun 
constantly  shifting,  as  so  many  quar- 
ries from  which  we  may  easier  sUnei 
to  erect  the  buildings  of  the  jnesent 
day !  How  vain  and  foolish  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  art,  which  faithfuSy 
represented  the  wants,  the  facultiei, 
and  the  feelings  of  one  people  and  age, 
represent  those  of  another  people  and 
affe  under  totally  different  canditums !' 
Mr  Herbert  looked  much  amused. 
'  Well,  doctor,'  he  said, '  Isupi>o0e  that 
is  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of 
our  very  beautiful  mediaeval  slruciurfe. 
There  is  much  truth,  doubtless,  in  the 
young  lady's  hint,  out  I  do  not  fed 
competent  to  remedy  the  error.  Sup- 
pose we  postoone  the  discussian  unnl 
we  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  we 
will  see  if  the  ladies  are  as  good  at  re- 
medymg  a  defect  as  detectingone.' 

'Well,  Nannie,'  said  Mr  H^tet. 
lifting  her  on  his  knee,  'have  you  had 
a  pleasant  day  ?' 

^Oh  yes!  very  happy,  godfather:  it 
is  so  good  to  come  here.  Mammalikes 
it,  and  I  like  it  so  much^  and  she  shut 
her  eyes  and  tightly  closed  her  hpe, 
to  express  the  intensity  of  her  eojoy- 
ment  '  You  see  they  are  all  so  nice, 
everyone.  Do  you  not  think  they  are 
nice?' 

'  Indeed,  Nannie  I  do.' 

'  Say  which  is  tne  nicest,*  she  said, 
lowering  her  voice.  'DoyoulOce  that 
nice  one  that  makes  the  bonnets?  or 
that  one  that  makes  the  rest  lau^  ?  or 
the  old  fellow  that  makes  the  sermonsf 
or  the  cap-lady  that  makes  Rose  co 
for  cake  for  me  ?  Say,  savj  I  will  oa^ 
tell  mamma.  Choose  which  you  like; 
I  never  know,  I  take  them  by  tuns, 
and  then,  when  I  cannot  make  it  oat» 
I  tell  nurse  Kitty  I  like  mamma  best, 
and  that  does  as  welL' 

'That  will  just  do  for  me;  I  dent 
know  about  the  other  people,  but  I  am 
sure  I  like  your  mamma  best.  J^t 
that  is  a  secret,  little  god-daughter.* 

'  Oh !  it  is  a  nice  secret,'  she  saui, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  springing  to 
the  ground.    'Miss  Wynaham,  is  ti 
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time  far  Mr  Herbert  and  me  to  oome 
to  the  tea-table?* 

*  Oome,  come,  come,  eoodeodfftther/ 
she  cried  out,  settiiijg  achair  for  him  be- 
side her  own.  *  I  wish  you  would  never 
goawayanymore,  air:  we  Ukeyou  to  be 
at  the  Hall  very  muck  Though  we  do 
not  go  to  see  Mrs  Newton  and  the 
guinea-fowls  now,  still  you  come  and 
see  us;  that  is  as  good' 

'Nannie  is  right  Mrs  Selwyn,  yon 
have  not  been  once  to  see  m/ house- 
keeper since  I  returned.  Have  I 
frightened  you  away?  She  complained 
of  you  yesterday.' 

Mrs  Selwyn  muttered  something  in 
reply,  not  very  audible. 

And  I  have  several  pictures  and 
two  pretty  statuettes  to  show  you. 
IVhen  will  you  come?  Mrs  Wynd- 
liam,  your  daughters  have  expressed 
s,  wish  to  see  some  old  pictures  in  my 
house;  I  should  be  so  happy  if  ^ou 
^ould  bring  them  over  some  mommg, 
and  my  two  youi^  friends  here,'  he 
said,  making  an  inclination  towards 
the  children. 

Mm  Wyndham  thanked  him,  and 
promised  to  come.  Mrs  Selwyn  looked 
displeased  while  the  subject  was  for- 
ward, and  turned  them  from  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  sayings*  Do  you 
know,Mr  Herbert,  the  world  here  ac- 
cuses you  of  being  the  ori^^tor  and 
abettor  of  this  oonung  pio-nic— that 
YOU  were  the  invisible  agent  who  did 
It  aU?' 

*  It  is  a  very  naughty  world,  Mrs 
Selwyn:  I  wonder  who  told  that  little 
secret  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  for 
onoe  the  world  was  correct  Now 
that  I  am  at  home  permanently,  I 
mean  to  take  Sir  Stephen  in  ha^ds, 
and  you  will  see  before  long  what  I 
turn  nim  out' 

•A  benedict?' 

*  Why,  matchmaking  is  a  dancerous 
amusement,  but^  if  he  is  well  blind- 
folded, I  have  no  objection  to  lead  him 
into  the  right  direction,  and  after  that 
if  he  goes  on  of  his  own  accord,  I 
neither  deserve  blame  nor  praise.' 

*What  do  you  define  as  tiiie  right 
direction?' 

*  Collecting  all  the  young  ladies 
^thin  ten  miles  into  one  focus,  and 
etajdng  at  home  myself,  to  be  neither 
a  tie  nor  a  rival' 

*  Why,  you  are  coming  out  yourself 
In  quite  a  new  character.' 


What  a  pleasant  evening  that  was. 
After  askmff  for  a  doll's  bonnet,  it 
was  easy  to  bring  one's-self  to  ask  for 
a  little  music,  mai^^aret  had  quite 
forgotten  Frances'  satuical  remarks  of 
a  previous  evening,  and  acouiesced 
without  any  affectation:  she  left  her 
seat  in  the  window,  and  went  to  the 
instrument  The  children  were  out 
on  the  lawn;  Dr  Wyndham  gone  back 
to  his  study:  Mrs  Wyndham  knitting; 
the  three  others  had  composed  them- 
selves in  attitudes  of  attention. 

Mai^garet  played  a  symphony,  why 
she  did  not  know,  but  Beethoven's 

*  Adelaida*  had  been  running  through 
her  head  (as  the  saying  is;  all  day, 
and  her  voice  now  swelled  forth  in  its 
beautiful  opening.  What  a  splendid 
theme  it  is,  and  how  beautifully  i^e 
rend^^  it,  as  passage  followed  pas- 
sage of  that  noble  composition;  and 
when  the  last  notes  died  away,  no  one 
remembered  to  thank  her,  so  much 
had  that  gift  of  wondrous  song  car- 
ried them  all  away  in  thought  from 
their  present  ezistenca 

How  disagreeably  was  the  charm 
dispelled,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
arrival  of  Mrs  Selwyn's  maid-servant, 
to  see  her  mistress  and  the  little  one 
home.  Mrs  Selwyn  refused  to  stay 
later,  on  the  child's  account,  and  it 
was  quite  dark  besides;  so  she  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing room  to  say  '  ffood-night'  As  she 
extended  her  hand  to  Mr  Herbert^  he 
started  up  as  if  from  a  reverie,  saymg, 
'Who  is  walking  home  with  you, 
Annie?' 

'  My  servant,'  she  said. 

*  I  will  see  you  there,  then,'  he  said. 

*  It's  too  far  K>r  you  to  go  at  this  hour, 
with  only  an  old  woman.' 

*No;  I  often  go  alone;  I  shall  not 
accept  your  escort' 

*  But  I  wiU  go;  so  say  no  more.' 

*  You  will  have  fully  a  mile  to  walk 
back;  I  will  not 

'Good-ni^t,  Mrs  Wyndham.  I 
shall  not  disturb  Dr  Wyndham,  but 
perhaps  you  will  be  sood  enou^^  to 
say  good-night  for  me. 

They  passed  out  to  the  hall,  and 
Mrs  Selwyn's  maid  appearing,  es- 
sayed to  lift  Miss  Nanme  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  her  home,  but  the 
young  lady  struggled  and  protested, 
and  mially  alighted  on  the  floor. 

'  I  will  not  allow  you,  I  will  not  be 
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taken  by  you;  after  you  told  me  this 
morning  you  liked  your  mother  better 
than  my  nice  pretty  mamma.  I  tell 
you.  you  must  not  touch  me;  I  will 
walk  with  Mr  Herbert* 

*  Nannie,*  said  ike  nice  pretty 
mamma,  authoritatively. 

*  I  will  not  go  with  any  one  else,  for 
he  told  me  he  liked  mamma  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  so 
do  I,'  and  with  a  bound  she  reached 
his  side,  and  caught  his  hand.  *  It  is 
true,  I  assure  you,  every  one,  and  I 
like  him,  and  the  world  has  grown  so 
pleasant  since  he  came  to  it' 

*It  is  the  shortest  way,*  said  Mr 
Herbert,  who  saw  no  chance  of  Nan- 
nie*s  remarks  being  concluded  by  any 


other  means;  and  lifting  her  in  his 
arms,  stepped  out  on  liie  gravel  Mn 
Selwyn,  mudi  abashed,  followed;  and 
wallonfl  b^de  him,  the  dim  twili^t 
was  stm  sufficient  to  show  occarinnal 
|;limDee8  of  their  figures  at  the  opoh 
mgs  oetween  the  hme  and  elm  tieee 
down  the  avenue. 

Marjgaret  stood  in  the  window, 
watchmg  their  retreating  figuiUL 
Frances  came  and  stood  beside  ber; 
soon  the  last  glimpse  was  seen.  Fian- 
ces six)ke  low,  ana  said.  *  Is  it  brodier 
and  sister,  do  you  think,  Margaiet  V 

*0h  no,*  she  answered.  'Some- 
thing more,  I  would  say,  as  ftu-  as  I  cu 
judge.* 

And  they  turned  from  the  window. 


CHAPTSB  XVIL—- IN  WHICH  THB  COMPANY  TAKB  A  FAIB  STAST. 

'  Among  xinequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  hanoony  or  true  ddightf— Miltoh. 

'  Tou  have  many  enemiea,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  vUlage  cwn, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do.'— Suakspcrb. 


Never  rose  the  sun  on  a  more  beau- 
teous Thursday.  Everything  in  nature 
seemed  dressed  for  the  occasion.  A 
little  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night 
brightening  the  moss  and  ferns,  ana 
brushinff  up  the  ^y  campion  flowers 
in  Lauaeris  wood.  Every  bird  was 
singing;  even  the  sad  notes  of  the  cur- 
lew seemed  only  to  subdue  the  scene; 
for,  as  the  very  breezes  passed  by. 
laden  with  sweet  perfume,  one  could 
fancy  the  air  almost  too  redolent  with 
glorious  happiness.  From  their  quiet 
nooks,  in  tangled  brushwood,  the  little 
rabbits  peeped  out,  and  then  scam- 
pered away,  frightened  at  the  unusual 
stir  and  bustle,  where  hares,  rabbits, 
and  pheasants  at  other  times  reigned 
supreme.  The  greatgates  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  few  chairs,  intended  for 
the  matrons,  placed  within;  several 
lots  of  felled  timber  were  close  to  the 
gate,  and  might  serve  as  seats  for  the 
younger  part  of  the  assembly.  Half- 
an-hour  before  the  appointed  time.  Sir 
Stephen  Norris  drove  up  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
ffuests  as  they  should  arrive;  and 
Portly  after,  his  brother  also  made  his 
appearance.  They  had  some  time  to 
wait,  and  the  two  brothers  strolled 
about,  criticiBing  Sir  Stephen's  new 
horses,  and  discussing  various  ar- 
rangements for  the  day.  Sir  Stephen 
felt  frightfully  nervoua    No  wonder, 


it  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  for 
so  shy  a  man;  but,  as  there  was  now 
no  help  for  it,  his  only  wish  was  thifc 
some  one  would  arrive,  for  his  inacti- 
vity was  gradually  driving  away  the 
little  courage  he  had  had  on  leaving 
home,  and,  like  Bluebeard's  wife,  he 
was  mcessantly  calhng  oat  to  hii 
brother,  and  amns,  in  piteous  toneB, 
*if  he  saw  anybody  coming.'  After 
all,  he  was  scarcely  there  more  than 
ten  minutes  before  the  first  party  a^ 
peared  in  sight— honest,  cheeir  Mr 
Whittlefield.  driving  his  wife  and  two 
of  his  fat  daughters  in  a  pony  car- 
riage. He  drew  up  before  the  gate; 
and  without  exchanging  words  with 
any  one,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  mas- 
sive gold  watch  (it  haa  been  his  h- 
liier's),  and  replaced  it  in  his  pod^ 
saying— 

'Good !  HoUoa !  Sir  Stephen !  here 
we  are;  good  time,  you  see — twenty 
minutes  l^fore  one;  nothing  like  h&n 
early.  I  said  to  Mrs  Whittlefieki  and 
the  girls  this  morning,  "  Now  aJl  yoa 
be  ready  at  the  precise  moment  of 
twelve,  for  I  start  then.  Many  a  per- 
son I  have  known  nussa  train  by  box 
late,  and  latenoone  inmy  family  shall 
be.  Supposing  the  pony  should  ca^t 
a  shoe,  or  anything  of  t^at  kind  hajf- 
pen,  why,  twenty  minutes  wonw 
scarcely  set  us  to  rights;  and,  please 
goodness,  we  will  all  leave  this  hoii» 


The  Company  take  a  Fair  Start 
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irith  three  -  and-  twenty  minutes  to 
jpare."  And,  Sir  Stephen,  I  tell  you 
we  have  done  it  to  a  second;  I  drew 
ii  the  pony  the  last  half-mile  on  pur- 
pose.* 

'But,  Mrs  Whittlefield,  am  I  only 
ko  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  of 
four  daughters]' 

*  Inde^,  no^  thank  you,  not  at  alL 
yiiss  Smith  kmdly  promised  seats  to 
Bessy  and  Letty.  You  will  see  them 
presently;  and,  unfortunately,  Kitty 
A  still  at  her  aimt*s,  and  little  Mary 
las  hoopine-cough,  and  it  would  not 
lo  to  brinff  ner.* 

Sir  Stephen  miumured  a  reply. 

The  next  arrival  was  the  Burleighs; 
;hen  the  Smiths;  then  the  Coopers 
ind  Mr  King;  then,  on  foot,  came  the 
Vlisses  Jones,  and  with  tnem  Miss 
Solmdon,  who  walked  with  them  to 
ihe  rendezvous,  to  join  Mrs  Wynd- 
lam,  under  whose  wing  her  grand- 
nother  had  placed  her  for  the  day; 
;hen  came  Dr  Wyndham  and  his 
adies,  and  with  them  Mrs  Selwyn; 
lext  was  seen  Mr  Beckford's  carriage, 
md  close  behind,  Dr  Price  in  his 
phaeton,  bringing  two  officers  from 
rlimton;  and  oefore  these  had  alight- 
d,  Colonel  Wilmot  dashed  up  in  his 
landsome  mail-phaeton;  and  Sir  Ste- 
)hen  found  no  reason  to  complain  of 
M^mpulsoiy  inactivity :  he  had  as  much 

0  do  as  one  man  could  possibly  ac- 
M>mpli8h. 

*  Ah!  Sir  Stephen,'  said  Colonel 
f\rilmot,  throwing  the  reins  to  his  ser- 
rant,  and  jumping  down,  *  a  very  fair 
Lssemblage,  upon  my  woni.  Have  we 
lot  got  a  clonous  day?  favourable  to 
^enus  and  Cupid,  that  is  clear.  Do 
rou  not  thank  me  for  coming  in  the 
thaeton,  when  it  was  such  a  day  for 

1  gallop.  But  I  thought  you  might 
ike  the  seat  for  some  one.  I  congra- 
ulate  you  on  the  idea  of  the  rendez- 
vous here;  it  is  only  in  England  people 
ire  so  unsociable  as  to  find  their  own 
ray  to  the  dinner-ground,  in  family 
parties,  and  find  their  way  home  again 
D  the  same  order  afterwards;  when, 
f  you  have  no  conveyance  of  your 
►wn,  you  may  stay  at  home,  and  if 
ou  had  a  hundred  seats  to  offer,  you 
lave  no  one  within  five  miles  who 
rants  one.  It  is  really  worth  driving 
wo  or  three  miles  out  of  one's  w^ 
0  ei\joy  such  a  scene  as  this.  "We 
ave  the  two  extremes  of  nature  and 
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art:'  and  he  glanced  slyly  at  his  two 
nieces,  whose  overdressed  appearance 
entitled  them  to  be  included  imder  the 
second  head.  They  were  having  a 
whispered  colloquy;  it  ended  by  Julia 
going  up  to  Mrs  Selwyn,  who  sat  be- 
side Annette  Holmdon,  on  a  felled 
tree,  und  saying— 

'Whose  is  that  carriage  with  the 
black  horses?' 

*  Mr  Herbert's.' 

*  I  thought  so.    Where  is  he  ? ' 

'At  home,  I  daresay.  He  is  not 
coming.' 

'  Not  coming  at  all  ?' 

*I  beUeve  ne  has  some  thoughts 
of  being  at  Prenderley  this  even- 
ing.' 

Julia  conveyed  the  information  to 
her  sister,  addmg — 

*  I  am  very  sorry  I  wasted  my  new 
bonnet;  this  sim  will  destroy  it;  all  for 
nothing,  too.' 

'  Indeed,  yes,' said  Augusta.  'Julia, 
I  never  was  in  an  assemblage  of  more 
vulgar  people.  Except  ourselves,  there 
is  not  a  respectable  person  in  the 
whole  set  Now,  Julia,  recollect,  if  I 
was  to  be  torn  by  wild  horses,  I  will 
not  I  am  determined,  sing  one  note 
to-oay;  of  course,  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  have  come  with  the 
expectation  of  hearing  us;  but  any 
voice  that  I  will  have  left,  after  talk- 
ii^  to  even  the  half  of  these  people,  I 
wfll  reserve  for  the  evening.  One's 
voice  is  just  lost  screaming  on  the  top 
of  a  hill;  and  the  pillars  in  that  room 
at  Prenderley  will  throw  out  the  sound 
delightfully.  I  think  "0  bid  your 
faithful  Ariel  fly"  would,  after  aU,  be 
the  best;  and  when  you  see  me  going 
to  begin,  you  might  complain  of  a 
draught,  and  get  the  windows  all  shut, 
for  of  course  there  will  be  a  dozen 
people  at  least  complaining  of  heat. 
If  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  you 
know,  get  it  done,  for  where  I  have  to 
"  scale  the  mountains,"  if  people  will 
have  open  windows,  the  effect  is  quite 
lost;  and  I  will  be  on  the  watch  to  do 
the  same  by  you.  What  can  they  be 
waiting  for  now?' 

At  this  juncture  Mrs  Simpson's 
phaeton  drove  up;  the  fourth  seat  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  red-headed, 
vulgar-looking  cnild,  ahoy,  apparently 
about  nine  years  old.  His  mother  led 
him  by  the  hand,  and  advanced  to 
meet  Sir  Stephen,  who  was  hastening 
2k 
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out  to  assist  the   unlading   of  the 
phaeton. 

*  Sir  Stephen,  I  have  taken  the  li- 
berty of  bnnging  my  son  John.  (John, 
speak  to  Sir  Stephen,)  He  has  never 
seen  a  ruin,  and  he  has  learned  all 
about  the  castles  the  Romans  built  in 
our  island,  and  having  such  a  laudable 
desire  to  eain  more  imormation  about 
them,  I  Drought  him  to-day;  and  I 
have  brought  several  books  of  refer- 
ence with  me,  and  will  be  happy  to 
lend  one  for  the  day  to  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  is  disposed  to  take  an 
antiquarian  view  of  the  remains,' 

Sir  Stephen  led  her  to  a  seat,  simply 
saying,  *  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  John^' 
for  some  more  arrivals  required  his 
presence  at  the  entrance. 

There  were  a  very  few  more  who 
had  not  arrived,  but  so  few,  that  Sir 
Stephen  began  to  arrange  briskly  how 
they  were  all  to  go.  A  group  of  the 
^]&  were  seated,  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing, on  the  tree-trunks.  Sir  Stephen 
came  up. 

*Mifl8  Wvndham,  may  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  driving  you  to  DoUing- 
tonr 

Margaret  bowed  her  assent. 

*  Miss  Kolleston,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce Captain  Lofbus.* 

The  Beckfords  could  scarcely  con- 
tain their  surprise.  They  had  been 
only  dubious  for  the  last  week  which 
Bister  he  would  take:  Augusta  was 
the  elder,  but  he  might  prefer  Julia, 
and  they  could  scaroeljr  credit  their 
senses  that  they  had  rightly  under- 
stood what  had  passed.  He  stood  a 
few  minutes  chatting,  as  if  in  an  irre- 
solute mood:  then  he  turned  suddenly 
t»  Fidelia  Burleigh,  who  sat  on  one 
end  of  a  tree. 

*Miss  Burleigh,  have  you  looked  at 
my  new  horses?'  and  he  offered  her 
his  arm  in  a  most  decided  manner. 

How  surprised  she  was.  She  had 
never  taken  his  arm  in  her  life;  she 
often  had  his  brother^s;  but  Sir  Ste- 
phen was  so  shy  and  diffident,  and  so 
reserved.  She  rose,  took  the  proffered 
arm,  and  walked  away,  followed  by 
the  wondering  eyes  of  some  of  her  late 
companions.  Her  sister  was  almost 
handsome;  but  she  was  quite  plain. 
On  a  few  steps  until  they  were  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  Sir  Stephen,  drop- 
ping the  formal  manner  at  once,  said: 

'Fidelia,  I  am  going  to  put  some- 


thing to  the  test.  Not  exactly  good 
nature;  something  more,  I  am  afraM 
—  feeling,  perhaps.  Do  you  think  you 
can  stand  the  testf 

*  I  hope  I  will;  thank  you  for  thiTik- 
ing  I  can,'  said  she,  softly  and  pla- 
santly,  unexpectedly  gratified  at  Ma 
kind  manner  and  frank  use  of  kr 
Christian  name. 

*  I  believe  Robert  has  promised  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  driving  you  in  his 
tax-cart  (she  blushed  a  little);  *he 
told  me  so.  Can  you  divine  my  re- 
quest?' 

*  To  yield  my  seat,'  she  said, '  and 
go  in  some  other  conveyance !' 

*  You  are  aware  to-day  was  arranged 
as  a  sort  of  festivity  in  honour  of  I)r 
Wyndham's  family;  that,  you  see, 
decides  for  me  to  take  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,  so  do  not  accuse  me  of  undi^ 
selfishness.  After  them  come  various 
families,  to  whom  I  owe  firat  civilitifs, 
greater  strangers  than  yon,  my  dear 
girl.  I  look  to  you  for  assistaDc^ 
Kobert  refuses,  but ' 

*Do  not  say  anything  more,'  sk 
said.  *  I  am  more  gratmed  by  ytnir 
asking  me  to  do  it,  than  if  you'bsc 
allowed  your  brother  his  own  way.' 

*  Thank  you,  a  hundred  timca';  k- 
member  you  are  engaged  to  come  bad 
with  me  this  evening,  unless  you  pre- 
fer trying  the  tax-cart  And  remembe; 
the  fia^t  evening  or  morning  party  yoe 
give,  I  am  engaged  for  any  number  cf 
hours,  to  dance  with  wallflowers,  <f 
drive  conceited  young  ladies,  or  any 
bore  you  choose  to  arrange  for  ne. 
Now,  you  have  seen  the  horses,  and  it 
has  eiven  you  quite  a  colonr.'  he  added, 
lauding,  €is  he  led  her  back. 

On  their  way  they  met  QoXmd 
Wihnot. 

*Have  you  got  a  comT>anioiL  Cc- 
loneir 

*  No,'  he  said.  *  I  expect  you  viil 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf.  llemeiB- 
ber  I  do  not  want  stout  ladies,  that  I 
have  to  lift  in  and  out  again;  and  as 
I  have  not  the  face  to  x)ropo6e  to  a 
young  one,  I  will  take  any  pleasant 
man  you  know.  But,  if  ladies,  n- 
member  I  will  not  have  my  nieces;  a) 
be  active.' 

*Mi8s  Fidelia  Burleigh  I  reqces 
you  will  take,  and  take  good  care  d, 
too;  do  not  run  away  with  her  eitiitf. 
for  I  am  in  a  kind  of  way  acoouniaU)^ 
for  her.' 


The  tompany  tajce  a  Fair  Start, 
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Colonel  Wilmot  expressed  pleased 
acquiescence,  and  Sir  btephen  led  her 
to  her  former  seat.  He  walked  round 
the  group.  *  Miss  Beckford,  my  bro- 
ther hopes  for  the  honour  of  driving 
you  to  Dollington;'  he  did  not  say 
pleasure,  as  he  had  in  his  own  case — 
honour  was  the  word,  and  the  strong 
emphasis  he  used  amused  Fidelia  very 
much. 

There  were  still  several  young  ladies 
unprovided  with  escorts,  and  thejr  were 
naturally  becoming  rather  angrily  ex- 
cited at  seeine  all  the  gentlemen  por- 
tioned with  afl  the  ladies  except  them- 
selvea  Julia  Beckford  was  ona  She 
thought  Robert  Norris  a  very  poor  al- 
lotment for  her  sister;  but  her  own 
case  was  growing  much  worse. 

Sir  Stephen  was  still  bustling  about 

*  Miss  Jones  r 

'  Thank  you.    I  believe  I  shall  try 
Mr  Herbert's  carriage.' 
'MrsSelwynr 

*  I  am  under  Dr  Wyndham's  care.' 
He  had  passed  and  re-passed  Miss 

Holmdon,  now  as  if  going  to  speak, 
then  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  and 
;oine  on  to  some  one  else;  then  com- 
ing back,  then  addressing  her  next 
leighbour  instead,  so  on  a  dozen  times 
it  least,  until  at  last  quite  unexpect- 
edly he  stopped  and  spoke  to  her. 

Mjss  Holmaon *    Sne  raised  her 

lead,  with  a  proud,  stony  look,  and 
vaited  for  his  continuinjg.  He  stam- 
nered :  *  I  should  apologise  for  leaving 
^ou  so  long  unprovided;  but  the  gen- 
leman  I  e3rt)ected— I  meant— I  wish- 

<i *    She  looked  steadily  forward. 

>he  would  not  help  him  in  one  stam- 
nered  syllable,  but  waited  stiffly. 
In  fact,  has  not  arrived — ^has  dis- 

ppointed  me,  on  your ' 

It  is  unnecessary,*  she  answered,  in 

slow,  measured  Voice.  '  Mrs  Wynd- 
am  is  good  enough  to  take  charge  of 
le,     I  go  with  her.' 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  mur- 
lured  some  reply,  and  turned  away, 
largaret  Wyndham  stood  listening, 
nd  watching  the  girl's  face.  He  felt 
ncomfortable  under  the  glance  of 
boee  quiet  eyes.  It  was  a  relief  to 
ross  over  to  Colonel  Wilmot  (who 
ad  been,  with  the  natural  interest  of 

military  man,  inspecting  the  new 
rrivals  of  his  own  cloth),  and  say— 

*  I  took  you  rather  at  a  disadvan- 
ige,  Colonel,  just  now.   It  was  scarce- 


ly fair  to  propose  a  companion  to  you, 
in  a  lady's  presence;  but  it  was  a  di- 
lemma, I  assure  you,  forced  me  into 
it  You  are  as  good  a  jud^  of  appear- 
ances as  I  am;  and  my  coniecture  from 
them  is,  that  the  young  lady  is  veiy 
likely  to  become  my  sister-in-law.  I 
cannot  say  she  is  the  kind  of  wife 
that  I  would  choose  for  myself;  but 
Robert  pleases  himself,  and  why 
should  he  not?  There  seems  very 
little  of  anything  particular  in  her; 
but  I  believe  her  to  be  thoroughly 
amiable,  and  they  will  do  very  well 
together,  I  have  no  doubt  I  have 
insisted  on  Robert  giving  up  her  com- 
pany on  the  road,  and  substituting 
your  eldest  niece.  Not  wishing  to 
depreciate  her,  however,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Landeris  world,  and  not  being 
able  to  take  her  myself,  I  turned  to 
you.  I  knew  your  loudness,  and  take 
it  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself  your 
honouring  my  brother's  intended,  for 
such  I  prejudge  her  to  be.* 

*You  are  right,  and  quite  sure  of 
myoo-operation.  You  with  Miss  Wynd- 
ham lead  the  way,  and  you  will  see 
an  old  soldier  not  very  far  behind.' 

*  Really,  Julia,  I  would  prefer  seeing 
you  at  home.  I  think  you  will  have 
to  go  with  mamma  after  all.  Intole- 
rable inattention,  to  leave  you  to  the 
last.    Sir  Stephen  is  very  remiss.' 

Julia  looked  thunderbolts. 

*  I  must  say,  Auj^sta,  it  is  very  im- 
propr  to  accept  invitations  to  drive 
witn  gentlemen^  without  referring  to 
one's  parents  first  You  have  carte 
blanche,  I  daresay,  to  go  as  you  please. 
But  for  young  ladies  who  set  up  for 
such  pieces  of  propriety  as  the  Miss 
Wyndhams !  I  thmk  the  way  that 
eldest  one  consented  was  scarcely  con- 
sistent' 

Sir  Stephen  positively  electrified 
her,  by  speaking  quite  close  to  her 
ear:  *I  quite  agree  with  you.  Miss 
Beckford,  so  I  took  care  to  have  Mrs 
Wyndham's  consent  beforehpnd.' 

A  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and 
oh!  astonishment!  General  I'uckett 
and  Mr  Henry  Duckett  drove  up. 

*  Better  late  than  never,'  cried  their 
host;  *  we  were  about  to  start  without 
you.' 

*  And  no  wonder,'  said  the  General, 
advancing,  and  shaking  hands  round 
and  round.  The  party  were  all  grouped 
round  the  gate,  preparing  to  start 
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*My  sister  and  brother-in-law  were 
unexpectedly  detained  at  home,  but 
will  drive  by  the  cross-road,  and  meet 
you  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.' 

The  Beckfords  exchanged  glances, 
and  Julia  was  transported  to  find  her- 
self handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Mr  Henry  Duckett,  though  very 
angry  she  would  have  been,  had  she 
known  he  was  first  proposed  to  Miss 
Holmdon,  and  refused  a  second  time, 
in  pretty  much  as  positive  terms  as 
she  had  before  answered  Sir  Stephen. 

*Only  imagine  the  Clares  coming, 
Julia;  I  am  quite  glad  I  had  on  the 
bonnet,  after  all.  But  what  can  bring 
them  to  such  an  assembly?* 

*It  is  ever  the  way:  good-natured 
people  always  meet  more  good-nature 
than  any  people  I  know.  But  for  my 
part,  as  it  is  not  one  good-natured 
person  in  one  hundred  who  knows 
what  is  due  to  them,  I  would  not  be 
good-natured  for  the  whole  world-' 

Certainly  there  were  no  symptoms 
of  such  a  complaint 

Mrs  Burleign  was  unable  to  contain 
her  astonishment  when  she  saw  Colonel 
Wilmot  hand  her  second  daughter 
into  his  phaeton,  and  she  could  not 
assign  any  probable  reason  for  such 
unprecedented  promotion.  Equally  so 
were  the  Colonel's  two  nieces,  who 
exclaimed  loudly  to  each  other  at  the 
vulgar  companions  their  uncle  had 
selected. 

*  Just  like  him!'  they  said. 
Meanwhile  three  very  little  ladies 

were  having  a  doll's  dinner  in  the 
Rectory  caraen-  greatly  eiyoying  the 
long  holiday;  wnen  suddenly  Mr  Her- 
bert appeared  among  them. 

*CmIdren,  would  you  like  to  see 
the  company  all  driving  to  Dollington  ? ' 

'Yes!  yes!'  they  cried.  *0h!  if 
you  please.' 

*  Kun;'  and  he  lifted  Nannie  in  his 
arms,  and,  followed  by  Rose  and  Lucy, 
ran  down  the  garden  walk.  He  got 
them  quickly  over  the  stepping-stones, 
and  up  to  the  front  of  the  house, 


where  stood  a  pony  and  CMt  that  had 
been  his  brother's  *lang  syne.*  He 
placed  the  children  into  it,  climbed  up 
himself,  and  lifting  the  reins,  drove  off 
down  a  back  entrance,  e\&ry  jolt  of 
the  cart  drawing  forth  screams  of  de- 
light from  the  children,  who  were  in 
a  state  of  excitement  at  this  UDex- 
pected  adventure.  At  last,  at  a  tom 
of  the  road,  he  stopped,  tied  the  rciM 
to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  hurried  his  littk 
companions  down  to  the  old  j^oiter- 
lodge,  and  astonished  the  inhabitantB 
by  walking  in. 

*  Good-morning,  Mrs  Eaton.  I  hive 
brought  these  little  i>eople  to  give 
them  a  sight  of  the  ladies  and  gentl^ 
men  who  will  drive  past.'  (Oh  fie, 
Mr  Herbert,  to  make  these  children 
an  excuse!)  *  You  may  run  about  un- 
til you  hear  them  coming^  and  then 
you  must  come  in,  for  it  would  not  do 
to  have  you  seen.' 

Past  they  came,  one  after  the  otbc:, 
Sir  Stephen  heading  the  cavalcade. 
Colonel  Wilmot  close  behind;  and  Mr 
Herbert  stood  in  the  window  of  the 
lodge,  the  three  children  in  fron:, 
circled  with  his  arms  to  prevent  their 
bursting  out ;  their  curk  forming  & 
shield  from  under  which  he  had  a 
stolen  peep  at  the  party.  He  thought 
he  felt  such  a  strong  interest  in  the 
party  he  had  assisted  to  organise, 
that  he  would  like  to  see  how  tbey 
all  started.  Without  doubt,  the  Lmi- 
deris  air  was  making  him  into  a  coe- 
sip.  Yes,  that  was  now  the  case  lav. 
He  could  have  no  particular  inter^. 
in  any  one  of  the  party  more  than  an- 
othef — not  he.  It  was  merely  a  da- 
ritable  interest  in  a  friend's  party- 
nothing  more.  How  little  thoee  i&ai 
ladies,  who  so  completely  filled  Mr 
Herbert's  carriage,  dreamed  that  ^ 
gentleman  on  whose  absence  th^  coc- 
gratulated  themselves  and  each  other, 
as  it  gave  them  the  entire  freedom  (d 
his  comfortable  carriage,  was  lookiBi? 
at  them,  much  amuse<^  as  thev  drove 
by. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.— ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS. 

*  '*  Ah !  Trot,**  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head,  and  smiling  gravely—"  blind,  blind,  l^ind ! " 

•  "  Ah !  Trot,"  she  said  again,  "blind,  blind,  blind;"  and  without  knowing  why,  I  felt  a  vago« 
unhappy  Iom  or  want  of  something  overshadow  me  like  a  cloud.'— Davbd  Coppe&pisld. 


*  Why— home,  Annette,  so  soon?' 
'  Yes,  grandmamma.' 


*Did  you  not  arrange  to  go  with 
Mrs  WyndhamT 
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'  I  did  not  care  to  go,  I  was  so  tired, 

-and and  I  have  had  so  many  hours 

of  it  today;  and 1  thought  I  would 

"be  home  in  time  to  tell  you  every- 
thii^  before  you  went  to  bed.' 

'  But,  my  dear  child— Sir  Stephen, 
what  will  he  say?' 

*  Isent  an  apology  by  Mrs  Wyndham.' 
Half-an-hour  passed,  and  Annette 

still  sat  by  her  grandmother's  chair, 
detailing  the  various  events  of  the 
day.  To  the  old  lady,  everything 
seemed  so  smooth,  so  charming,  the 
day  and  its  pleasures,  that  she  said, 
as  she  kissed  the  girl's  forehead — 

* Grood-night,  my  love;  you  have 
had  such  a  gay  day ;  I  am  so  glad  of 
it,  everything  appears  to  have  gone  off 
"well,  and  you  have  enjoyed  yourself.' 

*  Good-night,  dear  grandmamma.' 
*Only,  I  wish  you  had   gone  to 

Prenderley.  I  suspect  it  was  on  my 
account  you  came  back.  Go  to  bed, 
darling— pleasant  dreams;'  and  the 
old  lady  snut  her  door. 

'Pleasant  dreams!'  Annette  said, 
as  she  walked  along  the  lobby.  'I 
have  had  too  many  of  them  already;* 
and  as  she  spoke,  hastening  her  steps, 
she  ran  to  her  own  room,  shut  tne 
door  quickly,  set  the  candlestick  on 
the  table,  and  flinging  herself  on  her 
knees  by  the  bed,  buried  her  face  in 
the  clothes,  and  burst  into  a  violent 
fit  of  sobbmg.  *  Oh!  how  foolish,  how 
mad  I  have  been !  Oh  weary,  weary 
day.  Heaven  forcive  me,  I  hope  I  do 
not  hate  them.  If  I  could  but  pass 
years  over,  and  feel  myself  and  all 
this  old.  What  to  do,  to  whom  to 
turn?  Poor  grandmamma,  she  at 
least  must  not  know  what  I  think;  I 
am  so  unworthy.  What  could  I  have 
been  thinking  of— vain,  vain,  vain;' 
and  still  she  knelt,  and  sobbed,  and 
moaned,  and  finally  subsided  into 
calmness,  relieved  by  the  violence  of 
the  outbreak;  and  the  longing  for 
some  kind  heart  who  would  receive 
her  sorrows,  and  counsel  her,  without 
being  so  wounded  as  her  aged  grand- 
mother would  be,  passed  away.  She 
felt  thankful  that  what  she  had  suf- 
fered and  thought  was  confined  to  her 
own  bosom,  and  she  lay  down  to  rest, 
praying  for  strength  to  go  through  what 
her  own  heart  told  her  must  come  to 
pass,  from  what  she  had  seen  that  day. 

When  Dr  Wyndham  drove  to  Mrs 
Sehvyn's  house  that  evening,  to  leave 


her  at  home,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  three  children  ran  joyously 
out  to  greet  her.  *It  is  tea-time, 
mamma,  said  Nannie;  *  and  we  are 
all  so  hungry,'  said  Lucy;  *and  Mr 

'     But    Dr   Wyndham    stifled 

Rose's  information  with  a  gentle 
*Hush,  my  daughter.'  He  did  not 
see  any  use  in  Miss  Jones,  who  was  in 
the  phaeton  also,  hearing  that  Mr 
Herbert  had  come  down  to  see  Mrs 
Selwyn,  and  drink  tea  with  her.  After 
seeing  them  together  a  few  times,  he 
divined  how  matters  stood;  and  not 
wishing  the  poor  unprotected  little 
woman  should  be  exposed  to  more  re- 
marks than  necessary,  he  crushed  the 
announcement  in  the  budj  and  bid- 
ding Mrs  Selwyn  a  smiling  'good- 
evening,'  drove  away. 

*  So  everything  "  went  ofl^,"  as  the 
saying  is,  most  charmingly?'  said  Mr 
Herbert. 

Tea  was  over,  the  children  had  run 
off"  to  play.  Mrs  Selwyn  still  sat  be- 
hind tne  tea  equipage;  and  opposite, 
with  his  chin  resting  on  hlB  hands,  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Mrs  Selwyn's  face,  listening  to  an 
animated  general  description  of  the 
party  she  was  giving,  sat  her  ^est. 

*  Yes,'  she  said;  *  and  did  quite  well 
without  you.' 

*  Thank  you ;  I  have  no  doubt.  I 
know  at  least  four  people  who  rejoiced 
in  my  absence — besides  you,  I  mean,' 
he  laughed  heartily. 

*Whor 

'The  four  stout  souls  who  went  in 
the  britzka' 

*  Who  told  you?  But  indeed  it  is 
true.  They  congratulated  each  other 
aJl  the  way,  I  am  told,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance.   How  did  you  know?' 

•I  saw  them,'  he  said,  'and  divined 
from  Mrs  Simpson's  and  Mrs  Bur- 
leigh's gesticulating  conversation,  and 
glance  at  the  ^te  as  th^  passed, 
what  their  opimon  was.  But  I  am 
conscious  of  being  a  social  kil^oy.' 

*  You  are  improved,  and  improving.' 
Mr  Herbert  related  his  surreptiti- 
ous peep  at  the  cavalcade,  very  much 
to  her  amusement,  and  then  asked 
her,  *  Who  took  care  of  you?' 

'Dr Wyndham;  he  is  so  thoughtful 
and  kind.  I  have  no  loneliness  of 
feeling  when  he  taTces  me  up,  which 
he  does  at  all  times  when  he  can ;  it 
brings  back  those  dear  old  days  again.' 
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'  God  bless  him,'  he  said,  in  a  husky 
voice.  Al'ter  a  minute,  he  said,  in  his 
usual  tone,  'And  the  other  young 
ladies?' 

*  Not  all  quite  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, I  am  aJtraid.  I  heard  Miss  Smith 
say  to  Miss  Rolleston,  "that,  for  her 
psurt,  she  saw  an  end  to  all  comfort- 
able civility  since  those  Wjmdhams 
came  to  the  country  "  (this  was  when 
the  two  were  toiling  up  the  hill  with- 
out any  assistance);  that  formerly 
the  Landeris  gentlemen  had  some  idea 
of  paying  general  attention  at  parties 
of  the  kmd,  but  that  now,  if  those 
girls  could  take  four  arms  apiece,  they 
should  have  them.  As  it  was,  it  was 
quite  bad  enough— she  was  sick  to 
death  of  them;  even  Sam  had  taken 
the  general  mania,  and  never  ceased 
talking  of  them,  their  figures  and  their 
faces,  their  music  and  their  conversa- 
tion, as  if  no  one  could  talk  or  play 
except  them."  She  was  quite  indig- 
nant, and  not  unduly  so,  considering 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  ana 
the  provocation  received.  Mrs  Wynd- 
ham  was  a  little  behind,  leaning  on 
Sir  Henry  Clare;  Mr  Robert  Norris 
and  Colonel  Wilmot  had  exchanged 
partners,  so  Miss  Frances  fell  to  the 
Colonel's  care.  Miss  Wyndham  was 
far  in  advance  with  our  host;  so,  you 
see,  they  had  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  elite  of  the  assemblage.' 

*How  did  "mine  host"  comport 
himself]' 

'Chivalrously  and  courageously,  I 
assure  you;  he  came  out  prodigiously 
in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Wyn&am.' 

'  To  Miss  Wyndham !  Very  good. 
How  would  that  do,  Annie  1' 

'What?' 

'  Sir  Stephen  and  Miss  Wyndham.' 

•  Oh  no;  I  hope  sincerely  not' 
'Why  not?    1  assure  you  I  have 

been  watching  it  with  much  interest 
since  I  came  back.' 

Mrs  Selwyn  pondered  a  moment 

'Your  idea  is  new  light;  it  never 
occurred  to  me  before;  so  many  cir- 
cumstances rise  to  confirm  your  opi- 
nion. Annette,  my  poor  child,  I  see 
now  why  you  were  so  positive  in  de- 
clining MrsWvndham's  chaperonage 
to  Prenderley,  oegging  her  instead  to 
be  the  bearer  of  an  apology.' 

'  Annette !  Why,  do  you  mean  Miss 
Holmdon?    What  of  her?' 

'Have  you  not  seen  Sir  Stephen's 


attention  in  that  quarter?  But  per- 
haps not;  they  have  almost  ceased 
lately.' 

'But  are  you  quite  sure?  Beopfe 
are  often  mistaken.' 

'  Not,  I  think,  in  this  caae.  Itwonld 
be  a  breach  of  faith  to  go  into  paiti- 
culars,  even  to  you;  but  this  I  can 
assure  you,  that  for  twelve  monUis  he 
seemed  most  devoted;  and  from  hb 
manner  and  conversation,  I  would 
have  said  he  left  no  room  for  doubt  in 
the  matter.  From  what  I  have  heard 
him  say  to  Mrs  Holmdon,  he  evidently 
wished  her  to  understand  him.* 

'Did  she?' 

'She  did.    I  know  if 

'  When  did  those  attentions  cease  T 

'Since  the  Wyndhams  came.  I 
have  no  other  data.' 

'  You  amaze  me;  how  was  it?  I 
never  heard  the  thing  wluspexed.' 

'  Because  it  was  not  known;  I  am 
more  intimate  with  them  than  anj 
one  here,  so  I  came  to  be  aware  of  it; 
no  one  else  is,  I  hope.  Better  so, 
when  matters  have  taken  the  present 
turn.  I  see  you  are  right;  Sir  Ste- 
phen is  incessantly  at  the  Rectory.  It 
never  struck  me  before.' 

'And  this  is  the  end  of  my  friend, 
for  so  I  held  him,  deeming  him  at 
least  true  and*  honest  Oh,  Annie,  I 
begin  to  think  there  is  no  truth  in 
man.    I  blush  for  my  sex.' 

'  All  the  world  is  not  so  bad,  though.' 

'  Not  all,  I  hope;  but  a  great  part  of 
it  is.    Shame— shame  upon  him ;  I  did 

not  think  him  such — such  .a It 

is  well  you  were  present,  Mrs  Selwyn; 
I  was  about  to  use  a  very  strong  ex- 
pression with  regard  to  him.  I  ^udl 
never  hold  the  same  opinion  of  him 
again.  Oh,  Sir  Stephen,  you  are  little 
better  than  Vaughan  Hesketh.  Do 
you  think  Miss  Holmdon  sufiferBt' 

'  I  am  afraid  she  does.' 

'  If  one  could  but  do  her  any  good; 
she  is  young  and  gentle,  and  seems  so 
unfitted  to  Dear  a  struggle.  There  is 
no  distress,  or  scarcely  any  save  be- 
reavements, amons  the  lower  class, 
that  cannot  be  relieved  by  charity; 
but  one  feels  so  powerless  to  help  s^i- 
sitive  beings  of  our  own  class.  I  wish 
I  could  do  her  anv  good.' 

'  It  is  too  late,  I  tear;  besides,  what 
could  one  do?' 

'Do  you  know  my  opinion  of  Miss 
Wyndham?' 
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*  No;'  and  Mrs  Selwyn  looked  up  a 
little  curiously. 

*  I  think  her  a  girl  of  most  generous 
mind,  singularly  so.  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve, did  she  Imow  the  case— that  is 
to  say,  supposing  her  own  affections 
were  not  deeply  engaged — she  would 
be  the  last  one  to  stand  in  the  light 
of  another's.  I  have  at  least  faith  in 
her,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen: 
if  some  one  would  give  her  a  hint 

*  Yes,  but  who  would  do  that?  And 
then  consider  how  it  would  compro- 
mise Miss  Holmdon.' 

*You  know  Miss  Wyndham  very 
well,  and  I  am  sure,'  he  said,  smiling, 
*  there  does  not  live  the  woman  who 
could  more  delicately  convey  such  a 
meaning.  Girls,  I  am  told,  are  ai- 
rways talking  of  such  things  as  love  and 
matrimony;  could  you  not  introduce  it 
as  if  accidentally?' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  know  very 
much  of  "girls,"  when  you  think  people 
can  interfere  with  impunity  in  such 
matters.  Give  it  up,  Vernon;  it  will 
not  do.' 

'Impunity!  if  that  is  all,  I  do  not 
fear  it  I  am  not  one  of  the  "girls" 
you  seemed  to  think  I  mentioned  so 
disrespectfully  just  now;  and  rather 
than  it  should  not  be  done,  I  would 
do  it  myself.  Besides,  Sir  Stephen 
deserves  a  little  punishment.  I  would 
like  to  administer  it  very  well* 

'How,  pray?' 

'Why,  ny  exposing  his  conduct  to 
Miss  Wyndham,  and  lettipg  her  into 
the  truth.' 

'  Very  good;  but  have  you  considered 
by  what  right  you  interfere  between 
Miss  Wvndham  and  her  admirers,  and 
the  probable  construction  that  would 
be  placed  upon  it?' 


He  imderstood  her,  and  sat  silent, 
his  brows  knitted  together.  She  rose 
from  her  seat. 

'And  now.  most  doughty  Don 
Quixote,  it  is  nalf-an-hour  beyond  the 
time  at  which  you  had  promised  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  several  distressed 
damsels,  who  are  doubtless  dejected, 
and  sighing  for  their  valiant  knight 
and  you  have  t\Vo  miles  to  drive,  and 
one  to  walk,  before  you  meet  your  car- 
riage— I  beg  your  pardon,  your  charger, 
I  ought  to  say,  for  such  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance would  be  most  fitting;  but 
truth  will  out.  So  good-night;'  and 
she  extended  her  hand.  Remem- 
ber,' she  continued,  '  you  have  a  noble 
fiela  to-night,  room  for  any  feat  of 
daring,  of  tongue  or  arms.  I  shall 
hear  from  you  to-morrow,  writing  to 
me  like  Julius  Caesar,  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquered.    Good-night' 

*  Good-night;  but,  indeed,  I  am  more 
inclined  to  go  home  than  to  Pren- 
derley.  I  would  not  wish  to  insult 
my  host,  and  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self, I  feel  so  wrathful  at  him.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  anything  but  an 
assistance  to  pass  the  evening  plea- 
santly.' 

'By  no  means;  don't  visit  your  in- 
dignation on  innocent  heads.  Be  as 
agreeable  as  you  can  to  the  ladies,  and 
leave  Sir  Stephen  to  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  fates.  Believe  me. 
dear  friend,  it  is  no  case  for  you  ana 
me  to  step  into.  Heaven  knows,  for 
Annette's  sake,  I  wish  it  were.  I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  you,  but 
for  all  that  I  ^el  it  as  strongly  as  you 
do.'  He  was  almost  gone,  but  she  called 
after  him — *  Do  not  quarrel  with  Mar- 
garet, remember.' 

What  did  she  mean  ? 


..       CHAPTER  XIX. 
HIGH  SPIRITED. — DIE  LUGENMAEULER  SOLLEN  VERSTOPFET  WERDEN. 

*  *'  She's  pulled  down  a  bit  sisoe  she  come,'*  said  Karen.     "She's  got  her  mind  up  high  enough, 
»ny  way,  for  all  she's  gone  through." 

'  '*  Who  haint,"  said  Clam?    "  Saint  the  goremor  hit  mind  up  high  enough?    And  you  can't  pull 
him  down,  but  you  can  her." 
'  "  His  don't  never  need,"  said  Karen. 

•  "Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Clam;  "but  them  high  minds  is  atriaU"' 

Thb  Hills  of  thb  SaATEiraa 


•Quarrel  with  Margaret!  What 
nonsense  some  women  talk  at  times, 
even  the  best  of  theuL  There  was 
no  occasion  for  Mrs  Selwyn  to  say 
that.  Did  she  think  he  was  going  to 
Prenderley  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Miss 


Wyndham,  because  Sir  Stephen  Nor- 
ris  had  chosen  to  act  badly?  If  he 
chose  to  deceive  a  lady  with  a  sup- 
posed attachment  for  her,  and  then 
leave  her  for  the  first  new  fair  face  he 
met,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  fair 
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face  was  to  be  blamed.  Far  from  it, 
however  he  might  condemn  his  friend. 
As  Miss  Frances  Brown  said — 

*"  I  had  a  friend— *twas  a  strange  mistake. 
In  a  poor  false  world  like  this  to  make — 
And  bow  oar  friendship  sped 
It  matters  not;" ' 

So  he  determined  it  should  make  no 
difference  in  his  estimate  of  the  lady, 
who  was  not  in  fault  No !  certainly 
not  •  Miss  Wyndham  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it 

It  is  a  bad  symptom  in  any  fa- 
vourite dogma,  if  the  advocate  be 
obliged  to  assert  and  defend  it  very 
strongly;  it  is  not  always  that  it  bears 
defending,  but  oftener  that  it  requires 
it.  It  is  like  the  social  position  of  a 
parvenu,  too  fragile  to  be  left  to  stand 
on  its  own  reconiisances,  and  requires 
stout  battle  to  be  done  for  it  strongly 
and  frequently.  This  great  battling 
makes  people  suspicious.  Do  not 
'Fanny  Fem,'andthe  'Family  Herald,' 
and  other  sentimental  publications,  as- 
sure the  public,  day  after  day,  that  the 
only  wife  a  man  will  or  ought  to  take, 
is  one  well  versed  in  every  homely 
household  knowledge?  Ah!  will  and 
ought  are  different  words:  even  with 
the  additional  weight  of  the  starched 
maiden  lady  who  drew  the  Lucilla  in 
'Ooelebs'  as  a  domestic  pattern,  we 
see  the  men  of  this  day  setting  all 
these  wise  women's  saws  at  naught, 
and  marrying  pretty,  useless  dolls,  for 
any  reason  in  the  world  but  their 
housewifery  attainments.  Let  no  one 
suppose,  however,  that  any  constraint 
is  here  meant  to  be  laid  on  men's 
choice:  they  may  marry  whom  and 
how  tney  please;  we  don't  care;  we 
never  yet  saw  the  wife  we  would 
chan^  places  with.  But  we  wish 
merely  to  call  attention  to  a  popular 
fallacy,  en  passant;  so  now  *  revenons 
a  nos  moutons.^ 

Mr  Herbert,  in  his  heart,  would  he 
but  have  confessed  it,  felt  a  little  in- 
censed at  Margaret  Wyndham  (where 
is  the  man,  we  ask,  who  would  not? 
—it  is  but  human. nature),  not  as  an 
accessory  to  the  tHeft  of  a  heart,  but 
as  the  receiver  (though  innocent  of 
the  knowledge)  of  stolen  goods.  And 
you  know,  good  reader,  that  men, 
though  professing  a  most  charitable 
blindness  to  a  liwijr's  fault — ^too  gal- 
lant to  do  otherwise — still  in  secret 
accuse  the  syren  who,  Surline  like. 


charmed  the  warrior  into  the  stream, 
where  the  sweeping  current  earned  him 
remorselessly  away. 

So  several  days  passed  on  after  the 
Prenderley  gaieties,  and  Mr  Hertxit 
went  little  to  the  Rectory.  He  called 
one  morning,  but  there  were  other 
visiters  present,  and  he  made  a  ahort 
formal  affair  of  it,  and  soon  rode  av&y. 
But  he  knew  that,  though  his  vist^ 
had  declined,  another  gentleman's  liad 
not ;  for  it  seemed,  as  he  fixed  his  ^ 
and  looked  towards  the  Rectonr,  Hai 
a  man  incessantly  walked  up  and  dovTi 
holding  the  bridle  of  that  fine  bbek 
horse;  it  seemed  as  if  he  never  mised 
them  from  the  door,  the  roan  aini 
steed;  but  the  horse  was  never  put  i^> 
now  as  it  used  to  be,  and  his  master 
rarely  staid  till  evening,  as  in  tiiedap 
of  early  acquaintance  he  had  dtci 
done.  'She  was  right,'  he  said;  'h 
was  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  aoi 
sure  Miss  W^dham  would  not  tinnk 
me  for  advisms  the  HiRTniRgs^l  of  a  la- 
ronet.  Well,  1  am  disappointed  ii 
them;  I  did  think  them  more  unspotteil 
from  the  world.  Sir  Stephen!  IhaT* 
no  words  for  him;  he  is  a  thonn^ 
villain.    Faugh !  he  is,  he  is.' 

'  Really,'  he  said,  one  morning,  as 
he  stood  about  half-past  seven  o'clod 
trying  to  peer  through  a  mist»  tkt 
covered  the  earth  that  autumn  aeasdi. 
into  the  Wyndhams'  garden.  '  there  » 
no  denying  it — John  would  scaroelT 
believe,  were  he  even  here  to  see  n; 
but  I  am  growing  a  moet  inveterate 
gossip.  It  must  be  the  air  of  the  pla«; 
nothing  else  I  know  would  accoont  fcf 
it  I  will  very  soon  be  slipping  down 
to  the  village  m  the  evenings,  to  hare 
a  little  quiet  tea  and  scand^  fromtb 
Joneses,  for  I  grow  absolutely  wtf« 
and  worse  every  week.  It  is  a  wiy 
vuljgar  vice,  I  Imow,  but  it  is  most  ir- 
resistible.' 

Now  the  idea  of  the  very  exdaai^ 
Mr  Vernon  Herbert  standing  half- 
dressed  for  the  space  of  half-an-hocr 
in  his  dressing-room  window,  trying 
to  make  out  the  features  of  that  sugbt 
man  who  is  walking  about  his  ne^- 
bour's  garden,  it  is  venr  low,  very  \o^ 
indeed;  and  he  walked  from  the  wis- 
dow,  and  proceeded  most  rapidlj  t^ 
complete  his  toilet  Down-stain  ^ 
the  library.  Ha !  the  first  stride  ist*^ 
the  window.  Well,  Mr  Herbert,  m 
have  renounced  that  habit,  of  cows; 
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I  am  sure  you  are  auite  unconcerned, 
though  you  see  the  morning  mist 
clearmg  away,  and  the  sun  break- 
ing forth  and  lighting  up  the  dis- 
tant hills,  and  nearer  home  shining  on 
the  tinted  brown  and  amber  leaves 
along  the  river  bank,  and  revealing 
two  figures  pacing  up  and  down  the 
long  walk  in  earnest  conversation.  It 
is  one  of  the  girls,  but  which?  Her 
large  straw  hat  conceals  her  face — 
their  height  is  so  similar,  and  they  so 
frequentfy  dress  alike;  her  hand  is 
resting  on  the  man's  arm,  and  stiU 
they  pass  to  and  fro.  Oh,  that  a  quick 
breeze  would  strip  every  tree  bare  for 
the  nonce,  till  a  clear  view  could  be 
seen;  but,  then,  alas !  there  is  no  hope, 
for  there  are  hollies,  and  those  tall 
stately  yews,  and  those  laurel-trees, 
and  there  is  a  gigantic  straggling 
branch  of  mistletoe  growing  out  of  that 
oak,  and  waving  over  the  girFs  head  as 
she  walks,  an  emblem  of  past  Christ- 
mases,  and  many  more  perhaps  yet  to 
be  in  the  same  companv  she  now  is  in 
— perhaps  only.  Gfod  knoweth.  But 
they  take  no  heed  even  of  the  mistletoe. 
Many  a  time  they  have  jested  of  being 
taken  under  mistletoes,  but  there  is  no 
jest  now.  Qtuet  earnest  talk,  grave 
subdued  words  and  wishes,  hope  beat- 
inff  high  in  yotmg  hearts  (it  is  ever  so), 
a  tittle  fear  intermingled,  and  much 
glad,  or  would-be-fflad,  anticipation  of  a 
day  yet  to  come,  tney  pray:  so  the  mi- 
nutes pass,  uid  then  the  loud  voice  of  a 
belL  the  prayer-bell,  calls  them  back  to 
the  nouse,  and  thoughts  and  words  back 
to  real  house  life  now.  They  pass  in, 
and  the  mistletoe  sways  backwards, 
and  sways  forwards,  all  unconscious 
of  the  golden  hour  those  young  hearts 
have  passed  beneath  its  shadow,  an 
hour  iraucht  with  pain,  as  all  such 
hours  on  ^is  earth  must  ever  be.  But 
an  intermingling  is  necessary;  the  true 
metal  needs  some  alloy,  or  it  would 
not  stand  the  wear  and  tear,  the  rub- 
bing and  stamping,  the  coin  requires 
to  pass  current  even  among  men. 

Breakfast  seems  to  be  over.  They 
are  all  out  now,  and  in  the  warm 
autumn  sun  they  can  sit  under  the 
tree  on  the  rustic  seat  An  hour 
passes;  they  are  M  there  stilL  Yet  a 
little,  and  the  two  girls  are  sitting  on 
the  seat:  the  slight  gentleman  sits  be- 
tween tnem.  At  tne  end  of  another 
hour,  they  are  all  gone  within-doors. 


Another  hour,  and  Mr  Herbert  rides 
under  the  elm-trees,  along  the  gravelled 
pathway,  up  to  the  Rectory-door.  The 
servant  answers  his  simimons — *No 
one  within,'  she  says;  *  they  are  gone 
out  to  drive.'  So  he  rides  away  home, 
alone:  he  had  allowed  his  curiosity  to 
lead  nim  there,  and  now  he  must  go 
back  without  finding  out  what  he 
wanted  so  much  to  know.  Fie!  fie! 
naughty  gentleman;  what  business  is 
it  of  yours  who  the  gentleman  is  who 
seems  so  intimate,  and  walks  arm-in- 
arm, with  your  pretty  neighbour?  You 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them;  one  is  ^ 
most  likely  to  be  Lady  Norris,  and 
you  have  a  dim  vision  of  Mr  Henry 
buckett  sitting  in  the  recess  of  a  win- 
dow at  Prenderley,  whispering  very 
suspiciously  to  the  other.  You  had 
better  console  yourself  for  your  dis- 

tne  woods.  The  whirling  leaves  danc- 
ing before  and  around  you,  and  the 
showers  the  mischievous  wind  is 
scattering  on  your  head,  are  in  good 
unison  with  the  wayward,  uncertain 
ways  of  women;  and  you  may  see  an- 
other emblem  of  them  in  the  changed 
colours  of  the  foliage,  that  only  two 
or  three  weeks  of  autumn  have  brought 
about. 

He  saw  no  more  of  the  strange  visi- 
ter, and  the  next  time  he  saw  the 
Wyndhams,  they  made  no  mention  of 
any  guest  in  particular,  and  all  went 
on  as  usual:  Sunday,  with  the  church 
services  and  the  customary  devotions; 
Monday  like  many  a  previous  one; 
Tuesday  like  Monday,  and  Wednesday 
like  Tuesday,  and  so  on  till  Sunday 
again,  till  autumn  had  merged  into  an 
early  winter,  and  the  trees  m  the  Rec- 
tory garden  were  bare  enough,  too  bare ; 
for  now  in  the  damp  chifly  days  the 
drls  were  little  in  the  garden,  and  poor 
Mr  Herbert  felt  very  lonely.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  cold  weather,  or 
to  other  influences,  is  not  known,  out 
he  did  not  see  the  black  horse  led  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  much  as  for- 
merly, and  often,  when  he  felt  inclined 
to  call  at  the  Rectory,  by  the  time  he 
rode  to  the  door  (the  autumn  rains  had 
covered  the  ri\ier  stepping-stones),  he 
would  find  the  young  ladies  were  out 
walking.  Mrs  Wyndham,  whom  he 
most  frequently  saw,  would  tell  him 
that  she  wished  the  girls  to  walk  early 
in  the  day,  the  afternoon  fogs  were 
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trying,  and  they  were  not  too  strong. 
And  80  by  d^ees  the  intimacy  of 
those  summer  days  had  under  autum* 
nal  skies  assumed  a  bleaker  aspect,  and 
unconsciously  perhaps  it  was,  but  he 
saluted  them  rather  formally  when 
thev  did  meet. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  with  Mrs 
Selwvn,  when  Miss  Cooper  drove  to 
the  door.  He  had  never  liked  her,  so 
he  rose  at  once,  intending  to  make  his 
escape,  when  Mrs  Selwyn  implored  of 
him  to  remain. 

*  You  know,*  she  said, '  Miss  Cooper 
prides  herself  on  "speaking  her  mind," 
and  she  takes  such  extraordinary  sub- 
jects to  speak  her  mind  upon,  that  I 
always  prefer  having  some  tnird  person 
present,  to  turn  the  conversation,  or  to 
give  me  courage.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to 
ask  you,  but  I  am  sure  such  a  fine 
day  will  bring  some  visiters  who  will 
relieve  you.* 

He  sat  down  again,  and  Miss  Cooper 
came  in,  but  several  minutes  elapsed 
without  anything  very  disagreeable 
being  said,  and  he  began  to  think  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  remain  any 
longer,  when  he  was  suddenly  released 
by  the  entrance  of  Mrs  Simpson  and 
Miss  Jones,  and  he  very  gladly  made 
his  escape.  About  half-an-hour  after, 
he  was  returning,  and  passing  the 
cottage,  saw  Mrs  Burleigh's  phaeton 
before  the  door,  which  brought  to  his 
mind  that  he  had  some  business  with 
Mr  Henry  Burleigh;  and  he  being 
from  home,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  his  address.  He  ran  in,  and 
placed  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the 
drawing -room -door.  What  a  buzz 
came  from  within  of  voices!  all  seemed 
speaking  at  once.  He  opened  and  en- 
tered. The  company  had  received 
some  additions;  besides  the  ladies  he 
had  left  there,  Mr  Smith  and  his  sis- 
ter, and  Mrs  Burleigh  and  her  daugh- 
ters, had  joined  the  circle. 

It  was  evident  something  quite  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  events  had  taken 
place;  and,  though  there  was  a  slight 
suspension  of  hostilities  when  he  ap- 
peared, the  matter  was  too  important 
to  bo  easily  laid  aside,  and  in  a  moment 
all  tongues  went  on  as  before.  Mr 
Herbert  stood  hat  in  hand  at  the  win- 
dow, waiting  vainly  for  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  Mrs  Burleigh,  who  was, 
in  an  excited  tone,  relating  something 
to  Mrs  Selwyn,  interrupted  at  inter- 


vals by  corrections  from  Mis  Jooet 
and  Miss  Cooper— who  would  etch 
most  willingly  have  been  the  narrator 
themselves— and  qaculations  from  Mrs 
Simpson  of  *Did  you  everf  or  fom 
Miss  Smith  of  */  never!'  and  the  con- 
fusion produced  to  the  listener  by  tiie 
obscurity  of  their  nominative  case*, 
would  have  distracted  even  those  vbo 
had  been  present  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  raconte.  '  And  die  said 
— no,  I  am  wrong:  it  was  you  who 
said  that*  *  But  I  beg  your  paitkm, 
they  both  said,*  &a 

*  And  now,  Mr  Herbert,'  said  Mrs 
Burleigh,  suddenly  wheeling  round  on 
him.  *  what  do  you  think  of  flie  affiurr 

This  was  said  in  a  triumphant  tone, 
as  much  as  to  sav,  '  We  knew  hov 
these  people  would  turn  out,  though 
some  others  that  shall  be  nameto 
did  not* 

*0f  what  affair,  ma'am  T  he  an- 
swered. 

*0f  this  Wyndham  business;  did 
you  not  hear! * 

'I!  no,  I  have  heard  nothing.  1 
do  not  even  know  what  you  alluck  ta' 

'A  wanton  insult,*  said  Mrs  Simraon. 

'Most  insufferable  people,'  said  Miss 
Jones. 

*I  would  not  bear  it,'  siud  Mia 
Smith. 

*This  it  was '  said  Mrs  Bur- 
leigh. 

You  might  let  me  tell,'  said  Mi» 
Jones;  'it  was  with  me  it  took  place' 

*  But  it  was  in  my  house,'  retorted 
the  other  lady. 

*  I  heard  it  all,  every  word,'  broke 
in  another.    *  I  can  tell  you * 

*Why,'  rushed  on  Mrs  Burleigh, 
determined  on  carrying  her  point, 
*  we  had  a  few  young  friends  yesterday 
evening  at  my  house,  and  naturally 
enough  we  asked  the  Wyndhams— tbt3 
two  elder  girls— and  a  very  pleasast 
evening  we  were  having,  as  those  pre- 
sent can  testifv;'  and  she  looked  rcKud 
at  her  sympathising  auditors. 

*  Very,*  they  one  and  all  sa\d,  annoos 
for  her  to  get  on  with  the  stcwry. 

'  Tea,  and  coffee,  and  sally  Innn,  asd 
light  cake,  and  these  lands  of  thim 
were  all  over,  and  some  of  the  pe(^ 
were  having  a  game  of  "old  maid^ 
at  one  table,  and  Miss  Smith  bad 
been  good  enough  to  sing,  and  Mr 
Smith  had  been  playing  spellicans 
with  Sarah * 
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'  All  that  was  over/-  said  Matilda 
Jones,  growing  impatient  at  the  de- 
tails. 

'  I  am  coming  to  it  presently,'  said 
Mrs  Burleigh,  mdimiantly.  *  And  we 
had  even  discussea  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  a  quadrille  or 
not.  As  we  had  not  many  gentlemen, 
and  the  Wyndhams  did  not  dance, 
and  might  not  like  it,  we  had  given 
that  up,  and  made  aiTangements  for  a 
same  of  "post,"  and  were  very  nearly 
b^inning  it,  when  suddenly  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  one  comer,  where 
Frances  Wvndham  and  Matilda  Jones 
were  in  talk,  by  hearing  Frances  say, 
"  Could  it  not  be  that  your  informant 
was  under  a  miBtakef'  and  Matilda 
saying,  "That  is  what  I  never  knew 
him  to  be,  so  it  is  very  unlikely  he 
would  be  so  in  this  case "  * 

*  But,'  said  Matilda,  *  that  is  not  the 
beginning;  I  will  tell ' 

I  am  telling  what  /  heard,'  with  a 
withering  glance  at  Miss  Jones  for  in- 
terfering. 

*  The  way  was  this,'  said  Mrs  Simp- 
son.   *  Miss  Jones ' 

*  I  b^  your  jwtrdon,'  said  Leanora, 
*  did  it  not  begin  with  Miss  Frances 
•Wvndham?' 

In  a  way  it  did,  but ;'  and 

Miss  Jones  was  silenced  for  the  mo- 
ment by  Mrs  Burleigh. 

*Well,  the  next  thing  was  Miss 
Wvndham  saying,  "Oh,  I  thought  she 
did  not  answer  that  at  alL" ' 

*  But  I  heard ' 

'  You  are  tellinc  it  all  wrong.' 
'  You  have  not  heard  it  yet' 
And  that  at  least  was  true;  and  Mr 
Herbert  saw  little  chance  of  any  ad- 
vance being  made;  each  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  others  from 
telling,  and  also  to  be  themselves  the 
historian.  At  last.  Miss  Cooper,  in 
the  most  strongminded  way,  by  dint 
of  raising  her  voice  to  the  very  loudest 
'sol'  that  Mainzer  ever  sung,  ob- 
tained a  hearing  for  a  few  mmutes, 
and  by  plunging  right  into  the  middle, 
carried  most  or  the  assembly's  votes 
with  her. 

*  It  was  all  about  General  Duckett 
Miss  Jones  told  what  he  did  in  the 
Indian  war;  and  Miss  Wyndham  pro- 
fessed virtuous  indignation  at  any  one 
maligning  so  worthy  a  gentleman  and 
officer :  and  Miss  Jones  was  determined 
she  should  not  have  it  all  her  own 


way,  and  told  her  so ;  and  Miss  Frances 
said,  she  did  not  like  false  statements 
to  get  into  circulation  about  so  dear  a 
friend,  when  a  snmll  word  from  her 
mi^ht  correct  the  mistake:  and  Ma- 
tilda said ' 

*  Indeed,'  burst  in  that  lady,  '  I  was 
bent  on  settling  her.  She  had  not  got 
a  fool  to  deal  with.  As  if  any  person 
could  not  see  what  a  fine  thing  it  was 
to  do  battle  for  a  general,  and  call  him 
your  particular  fnen<L  and  not  choose 
to  hear  any  disagreeable  truths  about 
him.  So,  to  put  her  down,  I  told  her 
tiie  General  was  my  particular  friend, 
too;  and  were  I  not  certain  the  infor- 
mation was  correct,  I  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  circulate  it;  but,  seeing  it 
was  true,  he  could  not  expect  people 
would  be  dumb  about  it' 

*  And  then  she  said  something  about 
being  sure  of  the  information  being 
correct;  but  Miss  Jones  soon  took  that 
leg  from  under  her,  by  saying,  she  had 
her  information  from  an  officer  of  high 
standing  in  the  British  army.' 

*And  her  next  point  was,  perhaps 
there  was  some  mistake  as  to  the 
name;  but  bless  you,  my  friends,  I 
was  not  so  easily  put  to  silence.  I 
gave  her  quite  enough  of  it,  I  can  as- 
sure you.' 

*  Aid  would  have  given  more,  had 
not  your  brother  prevented  you,'  said 
Aliss  CooDer. 

*  But  oFwhat,'  asked  Mr  Herbert, 
*wa8  General  Duckett  accused?' 

*  During  the  Sikh  war *  said 

one. 

'After  the  Aflfghan  war '  said 

another. 

*  It  was  the  time  of  the  Cabul  war 
'  said  a  third. 

*  No  matter  where,'  said  Mrs  Bur- 
leigh; *  I  daresay  they  are  all  the  same 
place,  called  by  a  different  name. 
Where  is  not  the  point;  but  he  did  it 
He  was  general,  or  brigadier,  or 
colonel,  or  some  of  those  ranks  where 
they  have  to  send  to  head-quarters 
the  names  of  some  of  the  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves,  as  bein^ 
worthy  of  promotion;  but,  instead  of 
sending  them  according  to  merit,  he 
merelv  chose  out  the  aristocratic  ones, 
and  forwarded  them,  and  the  only 
ones  of  the  more  plebeian  class  he  put 
forward  were  those  with  whom  he  had 
dealings  about  money  matters.  In- 
deed, there  was  a  great  deal   said 
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about  gambling,  too;  that  was  the 
worst  part.* 

'  It  18  a  grave  charge  to  bring,  Mrs 
Burleigh,'  said  Mr  Herbert  *  I  won- 
der you  are  not  afraid  to  speak  of  it. 
Do  you  know  that,  could  your  last 
clause  be  proved,  he  could  be  disgraced 
and  excluded  from  British  service; 
and  that  an  action  for  slander  brought 
against  you  would  most  unhesitat- 
ingly be  given  in  his  favour?  and  you 
can  suppose  what  the  damages  would 
amount  to.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
such  a  thing  could  be  concealed  to  this 
time,  so  I  agree  with  Miss  Wyndham; 
there  must  oe  a  mistake  somewhere. 
The  officer  you  speak  of  as  having  told 
you  is  not  doing  his  dutjr,  if  he  conceals 
such  knowledge;  especially  one  of,  as 
you  tell  me,  "good  standing;"  his  word 
would  carry  weight  with  it' 

There  was  dwid  silence.  No  one 
cared  to  speak  any  more  just  then; 
the  idea  or  an  action-at-law  was  too 
terrible  a  thing  to  be  calmly  contem- 
plated. Still  Miss  Jones  had  no  wish 
to  be  defeated  thus  ingloriously;  she 
would  make  one  struggle  more. 

*  The  Wyndhams  are  so  "stuck-up;" 
I  cannot  stand  their  ways.  And  I  am 
sure  my  brother's  word  is  as  good  as 
theirs  any  day;  for  I  have  no  objection, 
as  we  are  among  friends,  to  state,  that 
my  brother.  Captain  Jones,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  was  the  person  I  heard 
it  from;  though  I  would  not  gratify 
that  spiteful  girl,  by  telliiig  her  who  it 
was  that  told  ma' 

*  Really,'  said  Miss  Smith,  *  for  per- 
fect strangers  as  these  Wyndhams  are, 
to  attack  an  old  resident  thus,  it  is 
too  bad;  don't  you  allow  that,  Mr 
Herbert?' 

*  Why,'  he  said,  in  a  good-humoured 
voice,  *  Miss  Smith,  we  nmst  make  al- 
lowances for  the  Generalbeing  an  old 
friend.  We  must  place  ourselves  in 
her  position,  and  see  how  we  would 
feeL  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one 
present  here  who  would  not  be  ready 
and  willing  to  defend  an  absent  friend, 
too.' 

*  'Pon  m'honna,'  said  little  Mr  Smith, 
wri^lingabout,  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
*8hes  game;  'ponna  word  she  is.  I 
never  saw  sucn  blood,  such  spiwit; 
pwositively  I  adwore  it  Swir,  you 
would  whave  dwone  so  twoo,  wnad 
you  wheard  her;  'pon  my  Iwife,  she's 
diwine.' 


*  Quite  too  much  spirit,'  said  Mra 
Simpson;  '  any  young  lady  who  allows 
her  colour  to  rise  so,  and  get  into  sndi 
excitement  about  nothing  at  all,  shows 
a  great  deficiency  of  moral  tndnisg. 
To  argue  for  at  least  a  quarter-d^ 
hour,  quite  regardless  of  all  the  people 
who  had  gathered  round  to  hear  whit 
it  was  all  about,  shows  a  want  of 
modesty  and  feminine  feeling.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  any  daoj^iter 
of  mine  would  ever  conduct  herecif 
after  such  a  fashion.' 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Mrs  Sehrjn's 
maid  entered  the  room,  and  haiMed 
Miss  Jones  a  note. 

*  Dr  Wyndham's  servant  left  it  ftt 
your  house,  ma'am,  and  Mrs  Jones 
sent  it  down.' 

Miss  Jones  eagerly  broke  the  seal, 
glanced  over  the  contents,  and  tfaea 
read  aloud— 

*My  dear  Miss  Joxes,— On  re- 
viewing with  my  sister  our  converse 
tion  of  last  evening,  respecting  G«ie- 
ral  Duckett,  I  am  afraia  that,  in  Ute 
warmth  of  my  defence  of  our  oldest 
friend,  and  my  sister's  godfather,  I 
may  have  been  led  to  make  use  of 
some  expression  which  might  appear 
intended  as  personal  towuids  yonr- 
8el£  Should  such  have  been  ^e  case, 
I  regret  it  extremely;  it  was  never 
meant;  for  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
no  one  holds  in  common  with  me  s 
higher  respect  and  veneration  for  that 
gentleman  than  you  do;  and  I  have 
the  more  pleasure  in  saying  so  to  one 
in  whom  1  am  sure  he  has,  and  wiH 
ever  find,  a  warm  friend,  notwith- 
standing the  chai^ges  alleged  against 
him.  Yours,  my  dear  Miss  Joaies,  in 
all  sincerity,  very  faithfully, 

*  Frances  Wyxdhak. 

*  Landeris  Rectory,  Friday  Moming.' 

One  looked  at  the  other  in  dumb 
amazement  Such  an  extraordinarv 
proceeding  on  the  young  lady's  part 
nad  no  precedent  in  the  annau  of 
Landeris.  And  it  was  so  totally  un- 
expected, that  really  no  one  had  a 
word  to  sav.  Besides,  Mr  Herbert's 
manner  had  rather  implied  a  defoice 
than  a  condenmation  of  Miss  Frances 
Wyndham's  warlike  measures,  and  no 
one  wished  to  conmiit  themselves  br 
giving  an  opinion  in  his  hearing.  Bat 
as  to  that  gentleman,  he  cared  not 
what  they  said:  he  had  heard  enongb, 
and  without  mentioning  what  hecaaic 
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for,  shook  hands  rapidly  with  some. 
bowed  to  the  others,  and  hurriea 
away.  How  proud  he  felt  of  the  fine, 
magnanimous  creature,  with  her  fresh, 
young  blood,  maintaining  what  she 
considered  right  for  her  friend,  and 
yet  with  such  a  modest  distrust  of  her 
own  manner  of  doing  it.  He  would 
not  for  the  world  have  staid  to  hear 
one  comment  upon  her  note.  What 
cared  he  what  they  thought:  he  only 
saw  the  petty  spite,  the  low  malice, 
the  narrow-mmded  indignation,  of  the 
vulgar  party  who  condemned  the 
young  lady  so  vilely,  for  what  any  one 
should  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  could  not  see  what  harm 
there  was  in  what  she  had  done;  and 
he  longed  to  go  and  shake  heartily  the 
fair  hand  that  penned  that  lady-like 
apology  for  a  fault  never  committed. 
That,  too,  was  a  curious  compound; 
and  ne  had  no  doubt,  fj^om  its  para- 
doxical character,  that  her  sister  had 
been  present  at  its  composition.  There 
was  aignity  in  the  first  clause  assert- 
ing itself,  which  then  descended  to 
contrition,  and  the  triumphant  wo- 
man's *  last-word  *  clause  at  the  con- 
clusion^ maintaining  still  the  mere 
allegation  of  the  charges;  the  fine, 
high,  proud  spirit  that  could  tamely 
bear  no  insult  to  one  she  loved  and 
honoured  so  highly.  And  then  he 
laughed  again  at  the  astonished  ex- 
pression on  the  countenances  of  the 
whole  coterie,  when  the  note  was 
read;  the  note  brought  forth  by  the 
exercise  of  a  most  unworthy  spirit  in 
Miss  Jones. 

None  knew  better  than  he  did  how 
little  the  Wyndhams  valued  externals; 
their  treatment  of  himself  was  a  good 
example  of  that  And  now  for  the 
first  time  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
where  he  had  felt  hurt  at  their  sup- 
posed n^ect  of  him,  in  preferring  the 
society  of  almost  any  one  in  the  parish 
to  himself,  the  truth  was,  they  scorned 
to  seek  to  intrude  themselves  on  him; 
and  he  had  also  a  clear  perception  of 
the  animadversions  which  another 
course  would  have  subjected  them  to. 

Oh !  the  petty  malice  of  little  minds ! 

Mr  Herbert  walked  on,  and  soon 
Miss  Jones  and  friends  in  the  village 
were  half-a-mile  behind,  and  the  late 
conversation  was  almost  half-a-mile 
behind  too,  for  he  was  now  pondering 
on  some  improvements  he  meant  to 


make  on  his  property,  and  he  walked 
in  that  direction,  in  order  to  look  over 
the  ground.  Presently  he  descried  in 
the  distance,  far  on  in  the  green  lane 
in  which  he  walked,  foiu:  figures,  that 
he  well  knew,  very  well;  for  through 
many  siunmer  days  he  nad  watch^ 
first  from  curiosity,  afterwards  from  a 
stronger  interest,  their  busy  move- 
ments among  the  trees  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river  close  by  his  own 
house. 

He  was  about  to  hasten  after  them, 
when  the  sight  of  a  horseman  coming 
from  the  other  direction  meeting  the 
Miss  Wyndhams,  and  reining  in  his 
steed,  checked  him.  The  black  horse 
and  his  master  again!  No!  wrong 
for  once;  it  was  only  Dr  Price,  who, 
after  a  few  moments*  conversation, 
made  his  parting  bo^  and  rode  on. 
*  This  idiot,'  muttered  Mr  Herbert  be- 
tween his  teeth,  *  will  keep  me  stand- 
ing an  hour,  and  they  will  be  beyond 
overtaking  when  he  lets  me  free.'  On 
rode  the  complaisant  doctor,  and  on 
walked  the  waxing  wrathful  squire, 
who  muttered,  *in  for  boredom,'  as 
Dickens  writes  it  But  what  a  pity 
so  much  wrath  should  be  wasted !  The 

Ehysician  rode  up.  merely  slackening 
is  pace,  to  say,  Good-mommg,  sir. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  riding  hot 
haste  to  see  a  patient;  life  and  death; 
good-day!'  and  swelling  with  fancied 
importance,  .^culapius  dashed  on. 
*I  wish  your  patient  joy!*  said  the 
relieved  pedestrian,  and  only  waiting 
to  put  a  turn  of  the  road  between 
them,  fairly  ran.  As  he  neared  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  he  trod  on  the 
grass,  so  as  to  De  up  with  them  before 
they  were  aware  of  his  vicinity.  Then 
he  saw  the  fourth  figure  was  not  Rose 
Wyndham^  as  he  supposed,  but  a 
little  girl,  quite  of  the  humbler  class, 
who  walked  along  most  unconcernedly 
by  the  young  ladies'  side;  and  what 
not  a  little  surprised  him,  Margaret 
and  Frances  eacn  carried  a  tin  can.  A 
moment's  reflection  suggested  that  the 
httle  girl  might  be  the  child  of  one  of 
his  own  labourers,  and  the  pails  might 
be  hers;  but  what  had  the  young 
ladies  to  say  to  them? 

*Pray  allow  me,'  he  said,  extending 
a  hand  towards  each  can. 

*No,  thank  you,'  said  Margaret; 
*they  arenot  heavy.' 

'  But  I  cannot  see  you ' 
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'  I  am  very  self-willed,  Mr  Herbert; 
BO  pray  do  not  be  shocked  at  my  per- 
tinacity.' 

*  You  will  be  shocked  at  mine:  but 
will  you  not,  Miss  Frances  Wynd- 
ham ^ 

*I8  equally  obstinate,'  said  that 
young  lady,  *and  eoually  obliged-' 

*  Are  not  all  the  blackberries  over?' 
*I  believe  so,  but  these  are  not 

blackberry  cans ;  they  belong  to  that 
child/ pointing  to  where  she  had  fallen 
behind. 

*  What  is  your  name,  little  girl  ]' 

*  Mary  Bloss,  sir.* 

*  Where  are  you  going,  Mary  Bloss  V 

*  With  father  and  brother's  dinner, 
sir.  to  the  bean-fields.' 

Is  the  dinner  in  the  cans?' 
'Yes.  sir; 

*  And  why  do  you  allow  these  young 
ladies  to-  carry  them,  when  I  am  sure 
your  mother  told  you  to  do  it  your- 
selff 

*  Please,  sir,  Miss  Wyndham  oflfered. 
I  hurt  my  foot,  and  it  is  hard  to  walk 
so  far  on  it,  with  the  dinner  too;  the 
road  is  long  and  rough,  sir.  from  home. 
Please,  sir,  I  will  teke  them  now:  I 
did  not  know  it  was  any  harm;  Miss 
Wyndham  took  'em  herself.' 

Nor  is  it,'  said  Margaret.  *Mr 
Herbert,  I  will  feel  grateml  if  you  do 
not  tease  the  child.  You  see  you  have 
quite  frightened  her ;  and  carrying 
tnese  does  us  no  harm.' 

'Nor  would  it  me,  if  you  would 
allow  me.' 

*  But  you  are  Mr  Herbert,  you  know, 
sir,'  said  Lucy. 

*  And  you  f 

*  We  are  only  the  Wvndhams.' 

'  Well,  little  lady,  wherein  lies  the 
difference  r 

*  We  are  not  proud,  sir;  at  least  my 
sisters  are  not.' 

Mr  Herbert  laughed,  and  her  sisters 
called  out,  'Oh!  Lucy!' 

'  And  I  am,  I  see,  too  proud  to  be 
kind— eh,  Lucy?' 

*  Oh  no.  sir,  you  are  very  kind,  and 
that  is  wnat  I  do  not  understand  of 
vou.  I  never  saw  a  proud  person 
kind  before.' 

*  What  do  you  call  being  kind]' 

*  Doing  the  things  for  people  that 
they  like  and  want  most,  or  something 
they  never  knew  how  much  they 
wanted  before.' 

'  Now,  had  I  met  the  little  girl,  and 


given  her  a  shilling,  she  would  like 
that,  and  still  she  would  not  have 
known  before  how  much  she  wanted 
it    Would  that  do?' 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  *  I  cannot 
bring  the  right  words,  sir,  but  I  do 
not  think  yoiu-  kindness  would  be  the 
right  kind;  it  would  not  help  Maiyto 
the  field,  nor  have  told  her  how  to 
heal  her  foot,  as  Margaret  did.' 

'Quite  right,  little  woman;  you  are 
quite  a  phUosopher.  So  you  think  I 
am  proud?' 

'A  little,  sir.' 

'  I  must  get  your  sister  to  gire  me 
a  cure  for  that,  as  she  did  for  Mary's 
foot  Now,  if  she  would  let  me  have 
a  can  to  carry,  that  would  be  a  be- 
ginning.' 

'  The  beginning  must  be  postponed,' 
said  Mar^ret. 

'It  is  very  odd,'  resumed  Lucy, 
'  that  you  should  say  that,  for  Frances 
said  she  thought  the  cans  were  doing 
her  good,  too*  she  had  something  the 
matter  with  ner  to-day,  called  out  of 
sorts;  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  jiainfal 
thing ' 

'Indeed  it  is,  Lucy.  I  must  con- 
fess, Mr  Herbert,  to  that  most  unaml- 
able  of  traits:  I  am  exactly  as  Lnqr 
says—"  out  of  sorts."  * 

'  You  are  the  most  amiable  personi- 
fication of  themaladv  I  ever  met;  if 
you  could  see  me  under  the  affliction, 
you  would  pity  me.' 

'  And  myself  too,  I  daresay,  for  hav- 
ing to  endure  such  society.  On  the 
same  principle,  I  pity  every  one  most 
sincerely.' 

'Be  quite  certain  we  require  your 
pity.' 

'  Please,  Mr  Herbert,  do  not  contra- 
dict me.  I  cannot  bear  it  veiy  philo- 
sophically to-day;  I  give  you  fair 
warning. 

'Nor  last  night,'  he  said,  slyly 
glancing  at  her  rising  colour. 

'Oh,  Mr  Herbert;  indeed  I  could 
not  help  that.  I  scarcely  know  how 
it  all  came  about' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  seeing 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes;  '  I  should 
not  have  alluded  to  it;'  and  tuminff to 
Margaret,  talked  volubly  for  a  few 
minutes,  giving  Frances  time  to  it- 
cover  herself,  and  then  by  degrees 
drew  her  on  to  join  in  their  conversa- 
tion. 

Presently  they  came  up  to  the  gate 
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of  the  field  where  Mary  was  to  part 
-with  them,  which  she  did  with  grate- 
ful thanks;  and  Mr  Herbert,  anite 
forgetting  the  forester,  who  had  al- 
ready waited  one  hour  for  him,  to 
come  with  his  projected  changes  ready 
for  explanation,  and  foigetting  all  but 
Ills  fair  companions,  saw  them  to  their 
own  gate,  and  then  hurried  home,  to 
dress  for  a  family  dinner  at  Prender- 
ley. 

*  They  are  a  strange  compound,'  said 
Sir  Stephen,  confidentially,  after  din- 
ner to  Mr  Herbert.  *I  always  con- 
sidered them  as  rather  proud,  until  I 
lieuxl  an  anecdote  of  them  that  Dr 
Price  had  been  telling,  about  them 
carrying  dinners  to  the  labourers  in 
the  field,  in  tin  can&  Price  seemed 
to  think  it  rather  " infra  dig"  I  do 
not  know  quite  what  I  think  my- 
self.' 

Mr  Herbert  related  as  much  of  the 
particulars  of  his  walk  as  he  thought 
would  be  judicious,  and  then  Sir  Ste- 
phen at  once  decided  it  was  not  *  in- 
Jra  dig,* 

*  I  must  say,'  Sir  Stephen  went  on, 
'  that  Miss  Jones  behaved  in  a  most 
unwarrantable  and  unladylike  way 
last  night  I  wonder  Miss  Frances 
kept  her  temper  at  all,  under  the  very 
abusive  allusions  and  accusations 
levelled  at  her  family  and  friends. 
She  did  her  part  most  nobly;  you 
would  have  admired  her  beyond  all 
present,  had  you  heard  how  nicely 
she  spoke,  in  how  ladvlike  a  manner, 
and  yet  how  bravely  she  stood  up  for 
her  friend-  I  Would  be  a  proud  man, 
Mr  Herbert,  if  I  thought  I  could  ever 
attain  to  such  a  point  of  friendship 
with  any  of  that  family,  as  to  deserve, 
or  even  to  hope,  for  one-tenth  part  of 
what  Miss  Frances  said  being  ever 
said  or  thought  of  me.' 

Mr  Herbert  laughed,  and  his  thoughts 


(To  be  Contintied.) 


involuntarily  ran  back  to  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  held  with  Mrs  Selwyn  the 
evening  of  the  Prenderley  party,  and, 
by  a  natural  progression,  he  thought 
next  of  his  mommg  visit  at  the  cot- 
tage that  day,  and  he  cave  Sir  Stephen 
a  slight  sketch  of  what  had  passed, 
saying,  as  he  concluded — 

*  Defence  was  useless,  in  an  ordi- 
nary way;  besides,  they  did  not  de- 
serve anything  bearing  the  semblance 
of  conciliation,  and  I  was  very  glad  it 
occurred  to  me  to  suggest  to  them  that 
they  ran  the  risk  of  an  action-at-law. 
I  knew  it  would  be  the  best  chance  of 
stopping  the  whole  discussion;  self- 
preservation  is  a  grand  provision  of 
nature  in  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
in  the  brute  creation.  I  tried  also  to 
look  as  grave  as  possible  upon  it.' 

*  I  am  convinced,  if  they  each  gave 
expression  to  their  fear,  it  would  be 
that  you  would  probably  tell  General 
Duckett,  as  you  know  him  very  well, 
all  that  had  passed,  with  what  each  . 
had  said  about  him,  the  next  time  you 
met' 

*A  very  wholesome  fear,  if  they 
do;  but  fortunately  the  General  and  I 
have  other  and  better  subjects  to  dis- 
cuss when  we  meet  I  should  be  sorrv 
to  do  such  a  foolish  tning;  it  would 
perhaps  annoy  him,  one  cannot  be 
sure;  and  I  do  not  consider  what  a 
knot  of  old  women,  or  young  ones 
either  (begging  tbeir  pardon),  in  a 
country  town,  say  of  one  to  be  of  much 
importance,  more  especially  as  his 
world  and  theirs,  in  a  mental  as  well 
as  a  social  point  of  view,  are  as  diverse 
almost  as  St  Giles  and  St  James.' 

Of  course  Sir  Stephen  agreed,  which 
he  generally  did  with  those  he  honour- 
ed and  liked,  as  he  did  Mr  Herbert; 
and  their  conversation  lasted  much 
longer,  with  pleasant  results  to  both 
gentlemen. 


No.  VIIL—THE  INADVERTENT  MAN.— PaktIIL 

BY  MOODY  KOBINSON,  ESQUIRE. 

The  '  Inadvertent  Man'  shall  claim  another  sheet, 
To  show  how  well  he  tumbled  on  his  feet. 

One  mom  from  weary  restlessness  he  rose, 
To  find  two  letters  on  his  breakfast  table; 
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On  viewing  one,  his  very  heart-strings  froze, 
Nor  to  believe  his  error  was  he  able. 
It  was  inscribed  *  Dead  letter.'    With  a  groan. 
He  read  that  *  None  such  is  at  Berkley  Imown.' 

Her^  was  the  mysteiy,  and  its  proper  meaning.   . 
Oood  heavens!  all  this  weary  length  of  time, 
That  had  with  so  much  pain  been  intervening, 
He  had  been  proud,  disdainful,  quite  sublime. 
Calling  his  love  *  coquette'— a  fmrt — a  snare — 
And  she  unconscious  of  the  whole  affair. 

Fool  that  he  wi\s—  it  left  him  room  for  hope. 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  envelope; 

Oh!  anger,  indignation— there  he  found 

His  hapless  note  had  gone  an  ample  round. 

All  l^e  young  maids  roimd  Berkley's  ancient  hold, 

Of  names  like  hers,  had  with  the  note  been  bold; 

With  various  answers  was  the  letter  cross'd, 

Or  with  critiques  and  sentiments  endorsed. 

Some  criticised  his  style,  and  some  his  means; 

Ask'd  if  towards  a  cottage  love  he  leans; 

Or,  was  the  lady  modest,  or  a  beauty; 

What  were  his  notions  of  a  woman's  duty? 

Some  thought  the  note  too  warm— the  lady  wrong 

If  she  accepted.    One,  more  frank  and  strong, 

Wrote  thus:  *  You're  just  the  kind  of  man  Td  like  to  choose. 

And  I  aip  willing,  should  your  love  refuse.' 

No  wonder,  with  some  bitterness  and  ire, 

He  threw  his  love-epistle  in  the  fire! 

The  other  missive  was  a  perfumed  note 

(Neatly  directed  in  a  lady's  hand — 

A  hand  he  ought  to  know — he  didn't  know't), 

Came  through  the  fingers  that  he  would  command. 

It  invitation  was  to  view  a  private  play 

In  the  aunt's  house,  and  thus  run  on  to  say— 

*  My  dear  sir,  Fve  lately  lent  my  house 

To  an  old  friend,  who's  writ  a  pretty  farce; 
I  hope  you  will  your  olden  friendship  rouse. 
For  of  young  beaux  our  audience  will  be  ^)arBe; 
Your  lengthen'd  absence  puts  me  in  despair- 
Even  my  niece  is  wondering  where  you  are. 

*  Emmy,  indeed,  will  take  the  lady's  part — 
The  walking  laay — heroine,  I  suppose; 
We  wish'd  your  aid  in  histrionic  art, 

To  be  my  mece's  lover,  but  now  we've  chose 
(Not  finding  you)  another,  who's  consented 
To  act  to  her — it  couldn't  be  prevented. 

'  Only  last  night,  we  tried  a  dress  rehearsal. 
The  lovers  look'd  most  charming— quite  a  match — 
And  warbled  duets  from  the  works  of  Pearsal 
In  such  delicious  style — we  hope  te  catch 
Double  encores — to  make  the  play  go  fairly. 
We  shall  be  very  crowded— pray,  come  early.' 

The  young  man  tore  the  note  in  bitff  asunder; 
Here  was  an  issue  to  his  foolish  blunder. 
Not  only  did  he  now  good  chances  miss 
Of  being  the  actor  of  his  future  bliss; 
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But  worse  his  luck,  another  had  his  part 
To  play  the  lover — p'raps  with  all  his  heart! 
What  right  had  she— yes,  after  what  we  know- 
To  look  so  charming  with  another  beau? 
'  Quite  a  match*— what  kind  of  match,  begad ! 
'  Singing  duets'— I  think  I  shall  go  mad; 
My  Emmy  thus.  I  think  my  brain  will  burst; 
At  any  rate.  Til  have  my  breakfast  first 
The  breakfast  brought  the  ^Times,'— and  then  a  smoke, 
Which  calm*d  him  down  to  think  it  quite  a  joke. 
Such  fun  to  have  a  rival— reaUy  jolly 
To  know  it  was  his  own  consummate  folly. 

We'll  leave  his  fancies  to  their  own  devices, 
And  hurry  forward  to  this  story's  crisis. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  theatre  was  domestic,  by  the  making 
The  larger  of  two  drawing-rooms  a  hall 
For  the  kind  audience  (who  were  almost  baking) 
As  pit  and  boxes,  gallery  and  stalL 
The  rear  saloon  was  hidden  from  the  ^pize 
By  a  green  curtain  of  the  Thespian  baize. 

The  author  was  a  lady— silent  sitting 

Close  to  the  glare  thrown  by  the  lower  lights^ 

Trying  to  smile  (her  brows  unconscious  ludtting). 

As  if  quite  careless  of  her  fame's  delights; 

The  fame  to  come,  for  nothing  well  could  harm  her; 

The  audience  too  polite  to  damn  the  drama. 

Around  her  group'd  her  nearest,  dearest  friends, 

All  complimenting,  very  much  surprised 

To  think  she  had  such  gifts— a  thought  that  tends 

To  hint  of  her— they  couldn't  be  surmised: 

The  more  they  praised,  the  more  they  seem'd  to  say, 

'  We  thought  you  were  a  fool  until  to-day.' 

The  play  was  written  as  a  melo-drama; 

Part  in  farce,  and  partly  sentimental 

Something  aoout  tne  daughter  of  a  fanner. 

Who  loved,  of  course,  a  man  without  a  rental 

The  farmer  stopp'd  (of  course)  his  daughter's  marriage^ 

Until  the  rentless  man  could  keep  a  carriage. 

This  was  the  plot— Then  in  the  op'ning  scenes 
The  comedy  of  low  life  was  presented; 
Not  as  she  wrote  it— but  by  other  means 
Her  sons,  who  acted,  had  themselves  invented: 
Their  speeches'  heads  and  cues  they  learnt  perforce^ 
But  fill  d  the  spaces  with  their  own  discourse. 

Now  their  dramatic  parent  had  been  proud. 
When  bringing  low-life  on  to  this  pure  stage, 
To  make  it  quite  genteel,  and  said  aloud, 
'  The  comic  parts  could  hurt  no  sex  or  age.' 
Her  humbler  dramatis  personas  were  a  bevy 
Of  proper  fools,  indeed,  and  dull  and  heavy. 

Well  may  you  guess  the  lady's  pale  dismay, 
To  hear  the  mightv  alterations  in  her  play; 
Her  proper  scenes  become  a  long  harangue 
Of  broaaest  fun,  fat  jokes,  and  common  slang; 
Vol.  XXVI.  2  x 
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As  if  on  purpose,  too,  no  little  swearing: 
They  not  one  twopence  for  the  author  caring. 
The  audience  laugh'd  at  first,  and  then  around 
A  proper  gravity  was  gaining  ground. 
Not  that  the  jokes  themselves  were  had— but  then 
They  were  too  coloiu*'d  for  a  lady's  pen. 
To  the  poor  author  soon  it  did  occur, 
This  dialogue  was  aU  ascribed  to  heL 
Then  she  felt  faint— but  quickly  found  her  speech, 
And  tum'd  defensive  round  from  each  to  eacn, 
With,  *  Oh!  Sir  John,  believe  me,  that's  not  mine;' 
Or,  *  Oh!  my  lord,  I  never  wrote  that  line.' 
Her  dear  fnends  all  around  with  doubtful  smile 
Received  this  strong  assurance— she  the  while 
Bitterly  crying — *  Oh!  you  shameful  boys' 
(She  almost  damn'd  her  drama  with  her  noise). 
Peter !  to  put  such  jokes  upon  your  mother!' 
But  Peter  only  answer'd  with  another. 
Thus  it  went  on,  until  it  was  not  certain 
Whether  the  farce  was  'fore  or  'hind  the  curtain. 
The  play  could  have  no  doubt  about  success. 
If  half  as  comic  as  its  authoress. 

After  the  comic  came  the  lover  scenes^ 

Presented  in  a  mass  of  evergreens, 

Hastily  placed  as  arbour  ^miture; 

And  strangely  mingled  with  domestic  furniture, 

Which,  with  some  pots  of  flowers,  made  a  bower 

Supposed  to  be  the  place  for  Love's  sweet  hour. 

The  *  Inadvertent  Man,'  with  panting  ears, 
Gazes  from  off  the  hindmost  row  of  chairs. 
Restless  to  see  how  his  unquestion'd  dear 
Will  bear  herself  towards  her  cavalier. 
At  last  she  comes,  and  treads  towards  the  light, 
Tastefully  dress'd— a  very  pretty  sight 
She  sings  a  little  song—and  speaks  her  part; 
Now  she  stands  list'ning — ^then  a  graceful  start 

*  He  comes!'  she  cries—*  he's  coming  to  my  heart!* 
She  smiles  a  glorious  smile— and  then  her  charms 
Are  close  enfolded  in  the  hero's  arms. 

*  The  d— 1!'  bursts  a  voice  from  out  the  crowd. 

*  Hush !  hush !'  the  audience  cry,  as  now  aloud 
The  lovers  speak,  and  slow  unwind  the  plot. 
A  man  behind  the  chairs  feels  very  hot — 
Then  cold— and  then  a  novel  kind  of  pain, 
As  hero  clasps  the  heroine  again. 

Just  then  a  lady  very  fond  of  chatter 
Teased  the  poor  fuming  lover  with  her  clatter. 
Saying  to  hun,  *  How  prettily  they  do  it !' 
Then  would-be  archly  added,  *If  you  knew  it, 
It's  very  true  to  nature.'    Tossing  his  head, 

*  A  deuc^  deal  too  true,'  he  fiercely  said. 
The  lady  tum'd  offended;  left  alone, 
He  'gan  to  mutter,  in  an  undertone, 

*  True  to  nature:  yes,  no  doubt  attracting. 
I  know  that  shallow  puppy  isn't  acting;  ^ 
To  pull  his  nose  I  deem  my  special  mission; 
He  takes  a  mean  advantage  of  position. 

I  wonder  she  allows  it    Modest  Emmy ! 
I  really  couldn't  think  it— not  I,  demmy; 
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SJove  she's  eloping  him!    (JdchJ  l^c^ !  so  zjw^lous, 
!  well,  it  doesn  t  matter:  Tm  not  iealous; 
And  that  as  well— I  cannot  stomach  this.' 

The  last  remark  was  call'd  up  by  a  kiss, 
A  sounding  kiss,  with  loud  decided  crack; 
No  stage  deceit,  a  most  undoubted  smack. 
The  shock'd  spectator  ipadly  took  to  flight. 
And  sought  the  nearest  chamber  with  a  light. 
It  proved  to  be  the  supper-room,  where  merry 
Were  some  few  spirits,  swilling  port  and  sherry, 
He  loathed  the  sight  of  supper;  Out,  alas ! 
Sharp  mis'ry  offers  oft  thft  dang'rous  glass. 
He  drank  the  copious  draught,  until  his  brain 
Was  mad  with  jealous  thought  and  iced  champagne, 

The  play  was  ended  soon-  he  fled  the  crowd. 
Who  now  descended  tow  rds  him,  laughing  loud, 
And  sought  elsewhere  to  cool  his  heated  rage. 
He  found  himself  on  what  had  been  the  sta^^; 
There  coolly  sat,  looking  most  happy,  gay. 
The  gallant  spark  who'd  stolen  mis  love  away. 
'Aha!'  the  otner  thought;  'I  must  not  drub  him$ 
At  least  not  here—at  any  rate  I'll  snub  him. 
You  acted  well' 

He  watch'd  the  other  raise 
His  eyes  to  say, 

'  I  thank  you  for  your  praise,' 
But  with  the  manner  of  a  naughty  she. 
When  she  would  say,  *How  dare  you  speak  to  mel* 
But  nothing  daunted,  our  friend  proceeded; 
'  You  did  some  things  a  little  more  than  needed.' 
The  other  stilj  was  quiet 

*  For  ewmplp, 

I  thought  your  bold  embraces  ipore  than  ample,' 
The  other  strangely  stared. 

*  Not  to  intrude, 
I  thought  your  manner  to  h^r  very  rude. 
No  gentleman,  I  say,  of  good  conoition 
WoSd  take  such  mean  cdvantage  of  position/ 
The  other  look'd  confounded,  and  his  eyes. 
Hazel  and  large,  grew  almost  double  size. 

He  bit  his  lips,  as  if  to  cage  a  smile. 

And  mutter'd,  'Who'd  have  thought  it?'  all  the  while, 

At  last  the  smile  broke  loose— a  moment  after. 

Burst  from  his  mouth  a  peal  of  rindng  laughter. 

His  rival  stamp'd^  and  bawl'd  amidst  the  pealings, 

'  How  dare  you,  su",  so  hurt  another's  feelings} 

Give  me  your  card,  we  cannot  quarrel  here.' 

The  other  gasp'd  and  smother'd,  cried,  *  Oh  dear !' 

And  panting  said, '  Oh,  pardon,  Til  explain !' 

But  then  h£  lau^ter  rose  again,  again. 

Just  then,  young  Emmy  entier'd  to  the  room, 
Brieht  in  her  beauty  and  her  ball  ^costume; 
And  as  she  came,  the  laughing  cavalier 
Whispefd  sope  secret  in  the  fair  one's  ear, 
Whate'er  it  was,  she  answer'd  with  a  *  Hush.' 
It  made  her  laugh,  but  also  made  her  blush. 
This  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  stand.    - 
*  Madam,'  the  wrong'd  one  said,  *  I  can  command 
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My  feelings  in  your  presence;  you  away, 

I  fear  my  righteous  indignation  would  not  stay 

From  some  strong  act — it  could  not  well  be  blamed  — 
He  had  gone  on,  but  Emmy,  now  afniid  he 
Would  do  some  violence,  in  haste  exclaim'd, 

*  Edward,  be  calm— ^Aw  geTUlemcm^s  a  lady. 

The  play-bills  oould  have  shown  you,  in  a  moment, 
This  character  enacted  by  Miss  Beaumont' 

Edward  stood  bound,  with  open  mouth  and  ^es, 
A  very  portraiture  oi  great  surprise — 
Breath  quick  and  hard;  at  length  recovered,  oool, 
He  softly  muttered,  *  Well,  I  am  a  fooL* 

A  single  glance  convinced  him  of  the  truth 

As  to  the  sex  belonging  to  the  youth; 

Though  largely  form'd,  and  *  more  than  conmion  talU' 

The  points  were  woman's— she  possessed  them  alL 

The  mincing  walk  was  there,  the  arms  were  thuwt 

To  suit  the  mark'd  enlargement  of  the  bust 

And  then  she  forward  came,  and  archly  said, 

*  Your  conduct  to  poor  Emmy  was  ill-bred, 
A  moment  to  suppose  her  not  correct. 
Know,  sir,  it  wholly  rose  from  your  neglect 
For  you  away,  to  act,  our  pet  declined, 
With  aught  but  somethiog  of  the  female  kind. 
Then  lots  we  drew— to  me  it  fell  by  lot 

To  take  your  part,  and  don  the — you  know  lohat, 

'  My  pardon  take  for  praismg  my  humanity;' 
Then,  with  a  little  piquante  touch  of  vanity, 
She  smiling  said, '  rll  go  exchange  my  dress, 
Or  p'raps  some  other  doves  I  may  distress. 
So  now  adieu;  indeed,  it's  time  to  go, 
For  whether  man  or  woman,  Fm  de  trap' 

The  lovers,  left  together,  were  not  long 
In  making  that  all  right,  so  often  wrong. 
For  now  me  ice  was  so  completely  broken. 
Not  much  was  left  between  them  to  be  qioken. 
But  still  the  lady  thought  it  onlv  ri^ht, 
Now  to  resent  the  blunders  of  tne  night, 
Or  really  vex'd,  or  with  it  in  her  mind 
To  make  the  explanation  still  more  kind. 

Those  who  know  women,  surely  tell. 

That  if  a  woman  loves  you  passing  welL 

You've  ne'er  a  better  chance  of  her  gooa  graoes, 

Than  when  she's  vex'd,  and  pulling  pouting  £EU)ea; 

And  so  the  *  Inadvertent  Man '  succeeded 

In  raising  smiles,  and  saying  what  was  needed. 

It  was  but  nat'ral,  when  so  near  the  close, 

This  happy  couple  should  adopt  a  pose; 

And  so  they  form'd  a  group,  nor  was  it  curious; 

It  was  a  like  arrangement  made  him  furious. 

When  jealous-blind,  love-sick,  and  stupidi 

He  thought  his  Psyche  loved  another  Cupid. 

Their  platform  was  the  stage  behind  the  baite^ 
Where  one  small  taper  gave  a  doubliU  blaze, 
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That  shone  sufficient  for  their  young  delight; 
Nor  quell'd  the  lady*s  blushes  in  its  light 
While  thus  engroup'd,  still,  breathless,  happy  there, 
They  were  astonish  d  by  a  sudden  glare. 
They  started  up;  before  they  knew  the  cause, 
Their  tableau  was  acknowledged  with  applause 
From  the  whole  party,  who,  to  their  dismay, 
The  curtain  raised,  were  viewing  this  new  play. 
I  need  not  say  the  pair  took  headlong  flight. 
Nor  beau  nor  belle  again  appeared  that  night. 

The  trickster  is  unknown,  though  some  have  said  it. 
That  fast  Miss  Beaumont  ought  to  have  the  credit 
Of  brincin^  back  the  guests;  at  least,  'tis  certain 
She  had  a  hand  in  puSing  up  the  curtain. 
The  guests  declared,  that,  when  at  feast  down-stairs, 
They  were  advised  to  seek  their  former  chairs. 
As  tableav-x  vivanU  wiere  about  to  show. 
Though  not,  they  thought,  with  such  a  living  glow. 

Of  course,  it  needs  one  meeting  yet  again 
To  place  all  straight  between  uie  thwarted  twain. 
Then  suddenly  the  gallant  found  his  marriage 
Had  all  along  been  founded  on  miscarriage. 
When  introduced  to  Emmy,  he'd  been  told 
Her  beauty  was  but  equal  to  her  gold. 
But  now  he  learnt  (his  strange  mishaps  to  crown) 
The  heiress-niece  had  never  come  to  town. 
Her  name  was  Emmy,  toa  so  rose  the  error. 
This  was  a  blow,  because  ne  felt  a  terror 
Her  father  might  refuse  consent,  on  learning 
His  income  small,  his  fortune  yet  an-eaming. 
Not  so  at  all;  for,  now  he'd  caught  her. 
He  found  his  Emily  a  thirteenth  daughter. 
With  her  he  found  his  all— a  h^ippj  fife. 
Nor  want  of  fortune  in  a  prudent  wife. 


ALMiE    MATREa 
No.  III.— UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION. 

NxzT  to  politics  and  religion  there  is  meals  and  general  health,  and  not  a 
scarcely  a  subject  of  discussion  which  little  more  so.  We  have  all  been 
excites  so  much  irritation  as  that  of  educated,  are  all  still  being  educated, 
education.  It  is  not  merely  because  shall  all  probably  go  on  educating  our 
there  are  in  this  island  of  Great  Bri-  minds  more  or  less,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
tain  no  less  than  106,344  men  and  till  our  dotage,  and  we  all  either  have, 
women  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  abilities,  or  hope  or  fear  to  have,  sooner  or  later 
engaged  in  teaching,  training,  scold-  young  minds  which  it  will  be  incum- 
ing,  or  caning,  from  the  H^  of  a  bent  on  us  to  educate,  or  cause  to  be 
House  down  to  the  village  dominie,  educated,  in  the  best  manner  according 
and  that  this  number  exceeds  that  of  to  our  means. 
the  parsons,  lawyers,  and  doctors  all  So  then  it  is  a  grave  topic,  and  as 
put  togpther;  but  because  education  such,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the  sub- 
is  a  su^ect  in  which  every  man  ought  ject  of  a  decided  opinion  in  every  Bri- 
to  be  as  much  interested  as  in  his  daily  tish  mind.  And  who  so  fond  of  opinions, 
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who  80  violent  in  upholding  them,  who 
80  devoted  to  discussing  and  express- 
ing them,  as  the  cubs  of  that  ma^i- 
ficent,  self-admiring  animal,  Leo  Bri- 
tannicus? 

I  approach  it  then  with  awe  and 
reveretice.  and  shall  endeavour  to  treat 
it  after  tne  staid  and  solemn  fashion 
beloved  of  Quarterly  essayists. 

The  worst  of  this  is,  that  we  must 
set  out  with  a  definition,  and  in  this 
case  with  a  couple.  A  definition  is 
precisely  the  most  troublesome  thina 
m  the  world.  It  is  a  kind  of  mental 
mince-pie,  which,  besides  the  common 
ingredients,  must  have  proper  season* 
ing.  and  done  up  in  a  compact,  eatable, 
ana  what  is  more,  digestible,  form. 

I  apply  to  Johnson,  to  save  me  all 
this  trouble,  and  what  does  he  say, 
*  Education,  the  formation  of  manners 
in  youth.*  If  this  be  true,  then  Al- 
fred founded  Oxford  in  vain,  and 
Edward  VI.  wasted  substance  on  his 
grammar-schools,  for  Mr  Turveydrop 
alone  can  impart  the  desired  perfec- 
tion. 

Again:  'University,  a  school  where 
all  the  ftrts  and  sciences  are  taught* 
I  might  as  Well  drop  the  pen  at  once, 
for  it  is  clear  that,  if  Johnson  be  right, 
there  are  no  universities  in  Europe  to 
write  about 

Now,  after  much  mental  parturi- 
tion, I  have  produced  the  following 
conclusions:—!.  Education  is  a  cer- 
tain relation  between  a  teacher  and  a 
pupiL  SL  This  relation  is  an  intel- 
lectual ona  The  carpenter,  who 
teaches  his  son  to  make  a  garden- 
seat,  is  not  thereby  educating  hint 
3.  It  is  not  simply  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  but  4.  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
their  preparation  to  receive  and  ac- 
quire knowledge.  If  you  teach  a  boy 
to  Write  only,  yoU  do  nothihg  for  him. 
If  you  teach  him  to  i*eAd,  you  edu* 
cate  him. 

Dr  Newman,  who  had  written  for 
the  nonce  a  very  apt  work  on  univer- 
sities, maintains  generally  that  a  uni- 
versity is  a  political  body.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  doctor  had  Oxford  and 
Maynooth  in  his  eye.  It  is  true  that 
many  universities,  at  home  and  abroad, 
mix,  and  ever  have  mixed,  most  un- 
necessarily in  political  agitations. 
That  of  Paris  has  always  been  trouble- 
some, and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 


rector  and  curator  of  a  German  uni- 
versity is  to  prevent  the  formatkm  d 
secret  societies.  But  a  politieal  body 
must  have  some  political  influeDoe, 
and  this  cannot  be  predicated  d  &dt 
university.  The  opiliions  of  Oxfioin, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  EdinburjB^Dnb- 
lin,  and  tne  rest,  as  imiversitieB,  liave 
no  more  influence  on  the  politks  of 
the  country,  than  those  of  Brovii, 
Jones,  or  Kobinson,  who  is  com- 
nually  writing  to  the  ^  Times,*  bd 
whose  lucubrations  are  never  pub- 
lished. 

Johnson  is  however  ri^ht,  wheti  he 
states  a  university  to  be  a  adb/ofL 
That  is  its  geniis.  But  there  ue 
schools  of  all  sorts — military,  medial, 
surgical,  homc&opathic,  gymnastic, 
schools  of  desi^  and  schools  of  i» 
design,  engineering  and  riding-sehook, 
besides  many  others;  and  I  nave  ses 
an  advertisement  of  a  grand  pdygn- 
phico-88sthetio  school,  under  the  ra- 
perintendence  of  course  of  a  GenittB 
Ph.D. 

A  university  is  again  an  upper 
school;  but  it  is  not  an  upper  daso- 
cal,  nor  aii  upper  mathematacal,  w 
an  upper  training  school,  nor  an  upper 
school  which  simply  minxes  a  eertat 
number  of  these  subjects.  It  is  la 
upper  school  where  the  teaching  is  not 
special,  but  universal. 

Then  universal  is  a  rety  big  md 
and  must  be  pared  and  cut  r^nd  to 
bring  it  down  to  our  purpoee.  F(t 
instance,  a  university  teaches  tbe 
mind,  not  the  hand.  You  don*t  lean 
to  make  pot-hooks  at  Cambridge,  bat 
to  compose;  not  to  play  the  fiddle  at 
Oxford,  but  the  theory  of  music;  M 
to  shoe  a  horse  at  the  University  of 
London,  but  Veterinary  medicine.  In- 
deed, this  is  an  important  limits  soi 
one  often  lost  sight  off  The  mottiect 
you  begin  to  teach  aliything  maniol 
you  lose  the  character  of  the  uluTer- 
sitv.  To  cut  up  dead  bodies,  to  handle 
pallet  and  brush,  to  mould  plaster,  to 
draw  sections  and  elevations,  to  dirtO 
wal^r  and  make  precipitates,  to  drav 
up  a  deed  and  to  compile  a  BGmfSk 
all  belong  respectively  to  tibe  upps 
schools  of  surgery,  painting,  scolptov. 
architecture,  cnemistry,  law,  ana  t^ 
logy.  Universities  cannot,  and  shooW 
not,  undertake  to  teach  you  the* 
They  can  only  give  you  the  science  a»l 
theory  of  each,  and  they  can  cmly  iw 
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the  dissecting-room  and  the  studio  for 
the  sake  of  iUiuBtration,  not  of  manual 
or  mechanical  instruction. 

A  miiversity  is  then  an  upper— and 
the  uppest— school  for  the  education  of 
niinds  hy  imiyersal  science.  Its  poli- 
tical stfi^us,  its  constitution,  and  petty 
parliament,  areall  handmaidens  to  this 
object.  You  see  the  chancellor  in  pur- 
ple and  |;old,  preceded  by  one  gold 
and  five  silver  pokers,  and  followed  by 
a  score  of  learned  doctors  in  scarlet 
robes,  and  you  say,  behold  the  univer- 
sity; but  you  are  mistaken.  Yonder 
mild  meek  imdergraduate,  standing 
humbly  aloof,  is  the  master  of  all  this. 
In  civilised  countries  the  buyer  is  al- 
ways greater  than  the  seller;  money 
more  honourable  than  saleable  com- 
modities. The  mind  of  the  undergra- 
duate is  the  customs  of  all  this  s&p- 
fuL  It  comes  here  to  be  educated, 
and  unless  it  came,  this  great  imiver- 
sity  would  soon  sink  into  a  mere  cu- 
riosity, a  collection  of  almshouses  and 
absurdities.  The  society  and  disci- 
pline are  alike  ac^uncts.  I  have  heard 
of  children  being  sent  to  school  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  I  knew  a  man 
whose  foolish  parents  bid  him  enter 
with  carte  blanche  at  Christchurch 
to  toady  young  tufts;  said  of  course 
he  was  rusticated  in  his  first  year;  but 
these  are  exceptions.  Education  is  the 
staple  commooity,  and  the  object  of  the 
university.  It  remains  only  to  ask  in 
what  way  this  education  is  te  be  ef- 
fected The  Ionic  motto  at  the  head 
of  this  paper  tells  us  that  the  acauire- 
ment  of  many  branches  of  laiowledge 
does  not  educate  the  mind,  and  we 
must  look  at  the  development  of  the 
mind  as  we  do  at  that  of  the  body;  at 
the  university  as  we  do  at  the  training- 
master  of  athletes. 

The  athlete  is  trained,  in  order  that 
he  majr  use  his  body,  not  for  the  sake 
of  passive  health  alone.  The  imiver- 
sity  trains  the  mind  teo  for  work,  not 
for  an  indolent  superiority.  It  is  not 
ite  province,  therefore,  te  educate  sol- 
diers, sailors,  or  artisans.  It  prepares 
those  men  whose  work  will  be  mental; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  societv 
this  class  is  very  large,  comprising  all 
professions  (except  the  infenor  grades 
m  army  and  navy),  all  servants  of  go- 
vernment, all  representatives,  and  all 
country  gentlemen. 

The   training -master  handles  the 


smooth  stripling  according  te  his 
make  and  constitution,  apportions  his 
diet,  exercise,  and  gymnastics,  until  his 
frame  be  supple  as  the  panther's,  his 
muscle  high  and  hard  as  Vulcan's.  It 
is  then  alone,  and  not  before,  that  he 
allows  the  young  aspirant  to  put  on 
the  gloves;  then  only  that  he  is  per- 
initted  to  expose  his  shins  and  shoul- 
ders to  the  I'd-p  of  the  singlestick;  then 
only  that  the  short-sword  makes  a 
devil  of  his  hand  and  fire  of  his  heart. 
Our  schools  eflfect  the  first  part  of 
the  parallel  training  of  the  mind. 
Bookia  of  all  sorte  and  general  infor- 
mation are  the  food  of  tne  hungry  in- 
tellect, study  its  exercise,  propositions 
its  gymnastics.  Now  it  matters  not 
very  much  what  the  food  be,  so  it  be  ju- 
diciously proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  mind's  stomach;  so  it  be  health- 
ful and  simple,  so,  above  all,  it  be  never 
excessive.  With  regard  to  study  and 
to  propositions,  the  question  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  clear  that  it  is  better  to 
walk  five  miles  one  day,  six  the  next, 
seven  the  next,  and  so  on,  than  to  have 
a  little  walking,  a  little  jumping,  a 
little  running  on  different  days,  it  is 
healthier  to  progress  steadily.  This 
secret  has  been  Imown  to  educators  of 
all  ages;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
language  has  almost  always  been  chosen 
as  tne  healthiest  vehicle  for  training. 
It  is  a  mere  accident  that  Latin  and 
Greek  have  been  adopted  thereunto  by 
modem  Europe.  The  middle  ages  had 
little  else  to  go  upon,  their  own  lan- 
guages being  in  a  changeable  and  unde- 
nn^  condition.  But  the  Greek  of  old 
and  the  Hindoo  of  yore  had  no  need  to 
go  to  a  dead  language.  They  were  con- 
tent to  teach  their  own  splendid  gram- 
manj,  and  to  progress  from  grammar 
to  logic,  which  is  the  mathematics  of 
language.  'God's  good  gift  of  speech' 
is  a  fit  exercise  for  the  mind,  and  if 
taught  philosophically  and  philologi- 
cally,  it  also  supplies  its  gymnastics. 
But  it  is  clear  tlmt  mathematics  and 
philosophy  afford  the  most  direct 
propositions,  and  henee  it  is  that  a 
good  school  mingles  classics  and  ma- 
thematics in  judicious  proportions, 
and  makes  them  the  principal  study. 
Whatever  is  extra  to  these  must  be 
added  in  the  light  of  illustration,  and 
with  a  direct  practical  object;  and  as 
such,  the  studies  of  modem  languages, 
of  English  and  other  histoiy,  of  a  Uttla 
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Batoral  science,  is  not  to  be  objected 
to,  even  in  our  lower  schools,  provided 
the  teacher  continually  keep  in  mind 
that  the  harder  studies  are  the  mora 
imi)ortant,that  he  is  training  and  pre- 
paring, not  stocking  the  mind. 

When  I  say  that  the  classics  have 
not  been  deliberately  chosen,  but  ac- 
cidentally adopted,  by  modem  £urope, 
I  am  not  indulging  a  theory.  Latin 
was  before  the  Reformation  a  neces- 
sary accomplishment,  as  French  is 
now;  it  was  never  taught  by  way  of 
mental  training.  The  study  of  Greek 
was  confined  to  a  few  erucQtes.  The 
Oxonian  of  to-day  despises  that  man 
who  has  never  toiled  through  Greek 
ooigugations.  but  he  does  not  perh£^ 
know  that  Oxford  itself  most  strenu- 
ously resisted— by  its  usual  weapon, 
ridicule— the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  this  tongue  in  the  days  of  Bluff 
King  HaL  When  Erasmus  was  at- 
tempting to  revive  this  study.  Sir 
Thomas  More  wrote  thus  in  1619:— 

'Some  scholars  of  your  university, 
whether  out  of  contempt  of  the  Greek 
language,  or  an  ill  impression  they 
have  received,  but,  what  I  think  more 
likely,  from  a  wanton  desire  to  play 
the  fool  and  trifle,  have  conspired  to 
form  themselves  into  a  distinct  body, 
which  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Trojans,  .  .  .  whence  no  one  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  this  language  is 
free  from  their  insults  at  home  or 
abroad,  but  is  pointed  at  with  the 
finger,  and  treated  with  other  marks 
of  derision  by  them,  who  laush  at 
nothing  but  what  alone  they  know 
not,  that  is  all  ^ood  learning,  so  well 
the  old  adage  suits  them,  "  Ite  Phry- 
gians are  late  wise.** ' 

Av,  and  suits  them  to-day  as  much 
as  theiL  I  can  well  imagine,  that  if 
the  study  of  that  best  of  training 
languages,  Sanskrit,  were  attemptec^ 
as  I  trust  it  soon  will  be,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Oxford,  its  devotees  would 
meet  with  much  the  same  treatment 
from  dons  as  well  as  scholars. 

A  nosmoutons  encore.  The  boy  ar- 
rives from  school  in  good  mental  train- 
ing, hard  -  muscled,  supple  -  sinewed. 
But  it  is  right  that  the  university 
should  carry  on  this  training,  because 
the  schools  are  many,  and  their  sys- 
tems various,  and  must  be  reduced  to 
uniformity.  It  is  only  when  that  state 
of  mental  'condition  is  assured,  that 


the  university  can  ask  tiie  yoong 
athlete  which  branch  he  takes,  what 
field  of  action  he  proposes  to  ester, 
whether  he  will  be  pugilist,  gk^sAor, 
or  wrestler;  in  other  words,  kvycr, 
priest,  or  leech.  It  is  then,  that  the 
teaching  of  the  university  can  be  called 
universal,  because,  whoever  oomei,  it 
can  supply  him  with  the  science  neoei- 
sary  for  fals  future  career — the  sdeDce, 
but  not  the  practice;  for  again  I  r- 
pcAt,  that  the  university  t^cfaes  tbt 
mind,  and  not  the  hand. 

The  province  of  the  univeivilT  is 
thus  defined.  It  is  not  confined  to 
mental  training,  nor  to  special  teach- 
ing; it  completes  and  oiganises  mental 
training  in  the  study  of  claasies  aid 
mathematics  in  modem  £kirope  (kgic 
and  philosophy  among  the  andeati), 
and  then  becomes  i>rofeaBiooal,  aad 
teaches  the  science  of  each  Inanch  of 
mental  warfare. 

It  is  maintained  against  this,  that 
the  university  seeks  to  gi^e  onbr  s 
general  education,  and  until  wnbaM 
the  last  twenty  years  this  was  impli- 
citly believed.  But  the  nineteeotb 
century  has  proved  the  impossifaa^ 
of  this.  Oxford  and  Camoiidge,  ^ 
wavs  last  to  retreat  before  prograt, 
and,  Parthian-like,  casting  their  dans 
as  they  go,  have  acknowledged  this  of 
late  years.  Cambridge  took  the  kad, 
by  establishing  professional  tripods; 
Oxford  has  instituted  final  sebook 
which  teach  the  rudiments  of  pnittt- 
sional  science;  schools,  nan^y,  <^law, 
natural  science,  and  mathematical  oae 
of  which  it  is  compulsovy  to  pass. 
How  inadequate  these  scho(^  an,  I 
shall  show  in  speaking  of  the  Ozfod 
svstem.  For  tne  present,  I  refer  to 
them  merely  as  eviaence  that  ereo  the 
universities  have  ahreadv  yielded  a 
little  to  the  demands  of  the  age. 

The  fact  is,  that,  as  the  pimdaftitoe 
increases,  and  as  the  pmfrnrinnsi 
standard  rises,  the  labour  of  liviig 
grows  greater,  and  thus  life  beoomet 
virtual^  shorter.  It  has  been  proved 
by  long  experience  that  mental  tnis- 
ing  ought  to  be  continued  until  ike 
\mid  has  settled  on  the  chin,  and  or- 
dinary boys  should  not  leave  adioel 
before  seventeen.  But,  on  the  otbei 
hand,  the  professions  will  not  wait 
A  young  man  who  would  get  on  most 
begin  early.  Still,  it  is  unwise  to  h^ 
gin  without  adequate  sdentiflc  J 
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ledge:  and  the  special  professional 
schools  do  not  give  this,  they  give 
only  the  practice.  The  schools  of 
medicine  have  indeed  made  an  excep- 
tion, and  by  consequence  nothing  is 
studied  so  little  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge as  the  healing;  art,  althou^ 
there  be  some  high  pnzes  there  for  its 
votaries. 

Law,  theology,  engineering,  and  art, 
are  beginning  even  now  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  because 
the  imiversities  are  slow  about  it,  and 
to  teach  their  science  as  well  as  their 
practice  in  their  special  schools.  We 
see  it  in  the  new  examinations  and  lec- 
tures forthe  bar,  in  the  increasingfoun- 
dations  of  theological  schools.  The})ro- 
fessions  are,  in  fact,  rapidly  deserting 
the  universities  in  England,  and  find 
they  can  do  without  them  Formerly 
every  barrister  had  been  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  How  is  it  now?  For- 
merly every  physician  was  a  univer- 
sity man.  It  is  now  a  rarity  to  find 
Biich  a  one.  In  fact,  time  presses,  and 
the  necessity  of  earlv  profedsional 
education,  and  the  uselessness  of  car- 
rying mental  training  on  too  late,  has 
been  practically  manifested.  The  uni- 
versities have  yielded  a  little,  because 
they  felt  their  importance  and  influ- 
ence going,  but  they  must  yield  much 
more  oefore  they  regain  it  m  full 

The  German  universities  have  long 
known  all  this,  and  made  their  educa- 
tion professionaL  They  are  not  con- 
tented merely  to  turn  out  clergymen 
and  country  gentlemen.  They,  like 
oiir  universities,  have  the  best  of 
means,  the  best  professors,  the  best 
foundations  and  aids  to  scientific  learn- 
ing, and  t^y  feel  that  it  is  a  pity  the 
professions  and  the  government  ser- 
vice should  not  profit  oy  them.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  deny  that 
their  teaching  has  become  too  profes- 
sional, and  that  the  mental  training  is 
often  waived  entirely.  They  know  it 
themselves,  and  strive  by  many  exhor- 
tations to  recall  their  students  to  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  a  thorough 
foundation  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  or,  as  they  caU  them 
generally,  philosophy  and  philolo^. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  curriculum 
of  a  German  university. 

Ernst  Meyer  and  August  von  Dum- 
berg  are  emerging  from  the  little,  dirty, 
uncouth  village  of  Dulldorf,  anywhere 


in  the  Palatinate.  The  former's  father 
is  landgericht,  or  district  judge;  the 
latter's  an  old  baron,  who  believes 
l^at  he  can  still  maintain  the  feudal 
diaiacter  o{  his  ancestors  in  that  non- 
descript, ratty,  batty,  and  owly  old 
ruin  half-way  up  the  hilL  Meyer  has 
accordingly  been  sent  to  a  sensible 
gymnasium,  or  public  school,  in  the 
nearest  large  town,  and  has  in  hii 
pocket  a  first-class  certificate,  testify- 
mg  his  abilities  and  his  fitness  to  en- 
ter the  university.  Three  classes  of 
these  certificates  are  given  after  the 
final  examination,  the  passins  of 
which  enables  a  bov  to  leave  scnooL 
The  first  is  for  exceUence;  the  second 
for  tiichtigkeit  (fitness);  the  third  for 
untikktigkeU  (unfitness);  and  if  a  boy 
can  obtain  nothing  better  than  the  last, 
he  will  have  to  undergo  a  matricula- 
tion examination  at  tne  university. 
Now  Ernst  havine  an  A  1  certificates 
crows  considerably  over  my  fiiend 
August,  whose  father,  with  archaic 
ideas  of  that  which  becomes  a  noble 
and  a  gentlemaUf  the  stronger  im- 
planted because  he  is  nothing  but  a 
freiherr,  has  always  kept  him  at  home, 
with  a  sallow,  sombre,  young  priest 
as  tutor.  Consequently,  August  will 
be  very  uncomfortable  when  he  ar- 
rives at  Bonn,  and  have  to  pass  an 
examination  before  the  rector  will 
admit  him. 

Now  these  are  the  only  two  cases 
in  which  a  public  matriculatiim  exa- 
mination is  required  at  a  German 
university.  The  first  and  second  dass 
certificates  fix)m  school  carry  their 
owner  through,  and  f orei^^ners  are  oidy 
expected  to  produce  testimonials  as  to  ^ 
respectability  of  character.  ^ 

Well,  Ernst  and  August  thus  pro- 
vided set  forth  from  their  native  vil- 
lage to  walk  to  the  nearest  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  It  is  the  end 
of  September,  and  the  vine-harvest  is 
being  gathered  in.  Peasant  men  and 
worfing  maidens  are  singing  wine- 
chants,  many  a  hundred  years  old,  up 
among  the  rich  puiple  clusters  and 
the  changing  leaves  tnat  yellow  all  the 
hill-side;  or  Dearinff  large,  flat  baskets 
on  their  heads,  while  the  rich  juice 
trickles  down  their  sunburned  cheeks. 

'  Lebwohl,'  si^h  the  youths,  turning 
again  and  a^un,  and  wavmg  their 
caps  to  the  Uttle  village.  They  are 
heartily  glad  to  be  ofi  though,  and 
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bum  for  the  glories  of  student  life. 
Meyer  is  short,  stout,  flabby,  with 
puify  cheeks,  a  nose  like  a  mashed 
potato,  and  little,  twinklinc  eyes,  with 
no  vestige  of  lasL  His  brown  hair 
is  brush^  back  in  Apollonic  waves, 
which  fail  to  ^ve  him  the  intellectual 
look  to  which  ne  aspires.  The  baron's 
son  has  a  more  interesting  face.  No  ' 
matter  that  the  nose  is  long,  the  cheeks 
brown  and  haogard,  the  chest  cramped. 
You  can  see  ^e  habit  of  thought  in 
the  eyes  and  about  the  mouth,  and 
you  Delieve  he  may  be  a  youthful 
Heine  or  a  sucking  Freili^th.  His 
flaxen  locks  fall  over  his  snoulders  in 
Hyaointhan  curls;  and  though  he  is 
by  no  means  a  beauty,  he  looks  pic- 
turesQUe  and  interesting,  and  you  feel 
that  he  must  have  left  some  *trau- 
emdes  madchen'  in  that  dirty  little 
village,  so  sad  is  his  *lebwohl  auf 
inmier  dar.' 

Thejr  reach  their  town  at  last,  dine 
on  white,  insipid  veal  (that  must  have 
been  killed  wnen  in  long-elothes),  sour 
kraut,  and  plenty  of  b^r;  are  picked 
up  l)y  the  Dusseldorf  steamer,  and 
carried  down  to  Bonn,  amid  a  crowd 
of  Englishmen  of  the  Brown,  Jones, 
and  I^binson  caste,  and  a  host  of  fat 
Germans,  who  are  there  only  for  the 
dinner.  In  Bonn  they  seek  a  modest 
lodging,  Mid  are  soon  comfortably  dis- 
cussing a  frugal  supper,  when  the  door 
is  thrown  rudely  open,  and  the  light 
darkened  by  a  stout  figure  in  a  helmet, 
easily  recognisable  as  pNolizei  incarnate. 

He  demands  their  magistrates' 
passes,  asks  where  they  come  fron^ 
what  they  intend  to  do,  how  much  their 
papas  have  per  annum,  and  whether 
they  have  been  vaccinated  within  the 
last  seven  years.  When  fully  satis- 
fied, he  retires,  having  warned  them 
that  they  must  appear  before  the  rec- 
tor withm  eight  days.  To  the  rector 
accordingly  they  go.  August  is  exa- 
mined by  the  commission  appointed 
by  government  to  test  the  n^ess  of 
freshmen,  is  pronounced  admissible, 
and  joins  Ernst  in  the  formal  matri- 
culation. 

They  found  out  the  secretary's  office 
at  the  proper  hour,  and  signed  their 
names  m  the  register.  This  done,  a 
stout,  middle-agS  clerk  Ushered  them 
into  a  long,  handsome  room,  with  a 
table  down  the  middle, -a  number  of 
busts  round  the  walk,  and  a  score  or 


so  of  lazy,  quaintly-dressed  stndaitB 
sitting  or  standing  about  it.  Afta 
waiting  some  time,  a  little  brown 
man,  followed  by  a  large  grey  one, 
entered,  and  the  lazy  students  imme- 
diately uncrossed  their  legs,  and  sur- 
rounded the  couple  with  submissive 
looks.  The  little  brown  rector  fa- 
voured the  assembly  with  an  oratioii 
on  the  value  of  academical  learning, 
and  simdry  very  good  hints  as  to  how 
to  set  about  it  He  then  called  them 
up  one  by  one,  shook  hands  with  thera, 
and  thus  admitted  them  to  member- 
ship of  the  '  Roval-Prussiim-Rheniah- 
Fr^erick  -  William  University*  at 
Bonn. 

The  large  grey  man  then  distributed 
to  one  and  ail  a  small  square  '  Legiti- 
mations-Karte,'  which  he  explained  to 
them  would  be  often  useful  as  a  proof 
of  their  being  students,  and  mostly  in 
admitting  them  at  half-price  to  the 
steamboats,  operas,  and  so  forth. 

Lastly,  tne  rector  read  over  certain 
portions  of  the  statutes,  and  havine 
duly  exhorted  them  on  their  mon! 
conduct,  dismissed  them  with  kind 
words.  In  the  anteroom  they  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  and  his 
clerks  the  large  imposing  diplomas, 
which  had  been  written  out  wnile  tibe 
rector  was  talldng;  a  book  of  the  sta- 
tutes was  given  them;  and,  for  the 
consideration  of  two  and  a-half  tabrer 
groschen  (about  threepenceX  they  were 
served  with  a  list  of  professors  ai^ 
plan  of  the  studies.  They  then  paid 
their  fees,  amounting  in  all  to  <Hdj 
eighteen  snillings,  and  departed  to  exa- 
mme  their  papers. 

The  first  thing  they  disoovered  was, 
that  there  are  five  Faculties  at  Bom 
— namely,  1.  Evangelical  Theology; 
2.  Romanist  Theology;  3.  Philosophy; 
4.  Law;  6.  Medicine. 

They  next  discovered  the  title  of 
philosophy  comprises  four  most  im- 
portant divisions,  as  follows: — 

I.  Philosophy  considered  as  a  fomh 
dational  study,  and  thus  divided: — 

Firstyear— Introduction  to  thestndj 
of  philosophy,  logic,  and  metaphysica 

Second  year— Critical  compans(a 
of  the  systems.    Riychology. 

Third  yeai^-Philosophical  adenoea. 
Ethics. 

August's  mouth  watered.  *  I^ydio- 
lo^,  ethicsj  metaphysics!*  he  ex- 
claimed.   *  Oh,  I  shall  stick  to  philo- 
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Bophy.    I  am  glad  I  matriculated  in 
this  iaculty.' 

*  Nonsense,"  answered  practical 
Ernst;  *  of  what  use  will  it  ever  be  to 
you]  Who  cares  for  philosophy  now  1 
You  will  never  make  your  bread  and 
butter  by  it  You  had  better  have 
gone  at  once  to  law,  as  I  did;  and  so 
lose  no  time.  This  university  is  cele- 
brated for  its  legal  professors,  you 
Imow.  Did  you  not  see  what  a  num- 
ber of  men  entered  for  law?  I  dare- 
say half  of  them  at  least  came  from 
other  imiversities,  where  they  had  got 
their  magister's  degree  in  philology 
or  something,  just  as  men  would  go 
from  here  to  Heidelbei^  for  medicine. 
or  to  Leipsic  for  classical  scholarship. 

*  That's  a  horrid  system,*  answered 
August,  *to  leave  one's  native  univer- 
sity, as  it  were,  just  when  one  is  grow- 
ing attached  to  it.  I  shall  stay  at 
Bonn.  But  what  is  our  next  division? 
Oh,  No.  2,  phUolc^'.' 

'What  a  crowd  of  outlandish  lan- 
guages !  They  surely  don't  expect  one 
to  learn  all  those?  Why,  here's,  besides 
Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Sanskrit,  Persianl  Zend -^  what  is 
Zend?  — oh)  old  Persian,  is  it,  the 
language  of  the  fire -worshippers? 
Very  good;  what  shall  I  want  witn  Zo* 
roaster  when  I  am  landgericht !  Then 
there  are  a  mass  of  others:  Moeso- 
sothic,  Anglo-Saxon.  Old  Saxon,  Scan- 
dinavian, African  languages  (South 
and  Oentral),  East  Indm  dialects,  Te- 
lugu,  Mahratti,  Hindi,  Hindostani, 
Gu^erathi,  three  Tartaric  languages, 
Mongolian,  Mandschurian;  and  heaven 
knows  what  else.' 

*  Yes,  those  are  partly  for  the  pre- 
paration of  missionaries,  partly  for 
those  who  are  going  to  study  philology 
as  a  comparative  science,  I  suppose. 
I  hear  there  are  students  here  who 
know  every  language  taught  in  the 
university.  There  is  young  Bleek,  for 
instance,  the  son  of  the  eminent  theo- 
logian. Well,  what  comes  next? 
No.  3,  history  and  political  economy. 
Oh,  I  see  Dahlmann  lectures  on  Ger- 
man constitutional  history;  that  will 
be  grand.  But  everything  seems  uni- 
versal under  this  head.  Here  are  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
bistorv  of  civilisation,  the  history  of 
the  European  parhament  of  states. 
How  is  this?  No  Roman,  no  Greek 
history?' 


*For  this  reason,  my  dear  fellow. 
These  professors  know  well  enough 
that  it  is  useless  to  lecture  on  pure 
history.  That  must  be  read.  They 
lecture  on  the  science,  the  philosophy 
of  historv,  and  this  can  only  be  viewed 
universally.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
comparative.' 

'Good-  Then,  in  connection  with 
this,  the  study  of  antiquities,  which 
they  call  epigraphies,  the  study  of  do- 
cumentary and  heraldic  evidence. 
Then,  for  those  who  pursue  this  study  • 
alone  there  are  all  kinds  of  lectures — 
chronology,  geography^  finance,  hypo- 
thecation, commercial  science,  na- 
tional and  international  right,  statis- 
tics, and  even  police-science.' 

*  Ah,  I  shall  have  to  attend  some  of 
those  later,' said  Ernst  Meyer.  *What 
comes  next?' 

*No.  4,  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  First  year,  mathematics  and 
physics,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  che- 
mistry. Second  year,  geology,  crypto* 
gamy,  zoology,  zootomy;  and  contmu- 
ance  of  botany,  chemistiy,  and  minera' 
logy.  Third  year,  higher  mathematics 
and  astronomy.' 

*  Well,  but,'  complained  Ernst,  'they 
can't  expect  a  single  man  to  acquire 
all  those  blessed  sciences  in  the  snort 
space  of  three  years— at  the  rate  of 
half-a-doiien  ologiea  in  as  many 
months.' 

*  Of  course  not;  the  lectures  are  for 
the  convenience  of  all  alike.  For  in* 
stance,  here's  a  strong  recommenda* 
tion  to  theologians  to  study  a  little 
botany  and  mineralogy— to  make  them 
fond  of  the  country,  I  suppose;  and 
students  of  philosophy  are  parti- 
cularly directed  to  chemistry  and 
geology.' 

The  other  faculties  had  their  various 
programmes,  more  or  Ifess  diversified, 
out  we  need  not  give  them  here.  The 
main  diflference  is,  that,  whereas  the 
lectures  on  theology,  law,  and  medi* 
cine,  were  systematically  arranged,  so 
as  to  afford  a  steady  progress,  those 
under  the  head  of  pnilosophy  were 
distributed  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
venience of  students  from  other  facul- 
ties. The  general  plan,  and  the  best, 
is  that  pursued  by  August  A  young 
man  begins  with  the  faculty  of  philo- 
sophy, and  makes  classics,  mathema- 
tics, or  philosophy  itself,  his  principal 
study  for  one  year,  or  more,  till  he  is 
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able  to  take  the  degree  of  xmigister, 
with  which  he  paasee  to  the  profes- 
sional faculty  for  which  he  la  deatined^ 
and  continues  in  that  two^  three,  four, 
or  even  five  years,  until  he  is  oompetent 
to  take  the  final  degree  of  doctor; 
which  answers  in  point  of  position  to 
our  RA.  To  each  faculty  a  dean  is 
attached,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
watching  the  studies  and  morals  of 
the  youth  in  his  charge.  To  the  dean 
of  philosophy,  August  next  day  re- 
paired He  found  the  old  gentleman 
encircled  by  smoke  wreaths  andfolios^ 
and  in  the  same  room  a  rather  pretty 
daughter  of  serenteen,  knitting  as 
only  (German  women  can  knit,  witnout 
a  moment's  interruption,  wheth^  she 
were  sitting,  standing,  bowinjg,  or  mov- 
ing about  I  knew  a  famfly  of  six 
German  girls,  who  all  knitted  grey 
stocking  at  dinner-time,  while  a 
festive  Kitten  played  round  the  table 
with  each  of  the  six  balls  of  grey 
wool 

The  dean  received  August  rather 
grumpily  at  first,  having  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  elucidation  of  some  my- 
sterious passage  in  some  unknown 
fragment;  but  soon  melted,  and  gave 
him  excellent  advice.  Though  him- 
self a  pedant,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
men  who  think  their  own  line  of 
study  the  best  in  the  world.  He 
entirely  approved  the  young  man*s 
)  choice  of  philosophy  as  a  training 
study,  but  he  reminded  him  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  let  it  at  once  usurp 
the  sole  place,  and  to  throw  over,  for 
it,  the  classical  and  mathematical 
training  he  had  received  before  coming 
to  the  university.  These  were,  he 
said,  two  important  paths;  which, 
though  entirely  separate,  each  led 
along  its  own  f^und  to  the  one  goal 
philosophy.  *The  earnest  student  of 
classical  nterature,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman^ *  will  not  only  approach  philo- 
sophy m  the  spirit,  ana  with  the  as- 
sistance, of  the  ancients,  beginning 
with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  but 
he  will  also  apply  the  study  of  philo- 
lopr— say  even  mere  grammar— and 
ofa  nation's  literature  to  the  science 
of  man,  which  is  the  highest  of  philo- 
sophical sciences.' 

He  warned  him  to  continue  his 
classical  studies  particularlv,  and  to 
take  them  now  in  a  philosophical 
apiiit     It   afibrded  but  very  little 


training  to  the  mind  to  be  profmmdlj 
aiticalTand  to  waver  between  tdti, 
and  readings,  and  editionsL  It  vas 
better,  in  reading  any  classical  saliMz; 
to  study  the  writer's  mind  in  titt  fiiit 
place,  and  the  influence  of  hia  sgemd 
country  upon  it  in  the  next  He 
pointed  out  one  course  of  classical  aod 
another  of  h]st<^cal,  lectures,  wnidi 
he  strongly  recommended  to  Angufl 
Lastlv,  he  warned  him  that  i^oflophr 
was  tne  gymnastics  of  the  mind.  A 
thousand  propositions  would  oocor  to 
him  at  every  stq).  It  were  well  if  he 
solved  them,  well  if  be  tried  tbem, 
even  unsuoc(Bssfully— always  bad  to 
shirk  theuL  But  he  must  be  careful 
It  was  precisely  these  attractive  oro- 
positions  that  ruined  the  jroungstnoent 
of  philosophy,  and  made  it,  perhape,  i 
dangerous  study  for  youth.  Hgjonit 
go  to  it  therefore  in  a  very  humhk,  a 
very  faithful  spirit  It  must  be  to 
him  a  religion  for  the  time.  Ua^ 
pj^ition  started  up,  let  hinn  t^fielt 
Ifit  seemed  to  admit  of  no  solatioii, 
let  not  his  faith  be  shaken;  let  Jiia 
ascribe  failure  to  his  own  incapadtj, 
and  confess  his  doubts  to  the  profes- 
isor.  If  he  solved  it  af;ain,  let  not  ^ 
solution  lead  him  mto  a  recklea 
theory.  Let  him  not  think,  becaoae 
he  had  leaped  one  hurdle,  that  he  vm 
fit  to  run  a  hurdle-race  with  the  best 
men  in  the  kin^om,  with  his  Teiy 
teachers.  eveiL  Let  him  submit  to 
them  till  he  had  gained  the  necessarr 
knowledge,  skill,  and  strength,  and 
leave  speculation  until  then.  If  a 
young  man  wiU  studjr  philosophy  with 
advantage  and  security,  he  must  fint 
chain  himself  to  a  strong  ro<^  of  &i^; 
if  he  doubts— which  he  must  do— hi 
must  combat  that  doubt  to  the  Tei7 
utmost,  and  hold  it  as  a  foe,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  a  partisaiL 

Of  course  this  calm  advice  was  little 
to  the  young  man's  taste  at  first  He 
was  too  eager  to  be  independent  is 
judgment,  and  to  make  his  own  exp^ 
rience  at  anv  risk;  but  he  soon  fooM 
the  value  of  such  a  guide,  and  oto 
fell  back  on  faith,  when  he  wooM 
have  been  miserable  under  doubt 

He  found  the  professors'  lectnrti 
very  different  from  one  another.  la 
some  the  attendance  was  very  nume- 
rous; and  it  was  evident  that  the  le^ 
turer  sought  as  much  to  make  an  in- 
pression  on  his  audience  as  togoi^ 
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them.  In  oth^  the  students  formed 
small  classes:  in  the  classical  lectnies 
they  had  to  construe;  in  the  philoso- 
phical ones,  to  work  arguments  and 
write  essays;  and  the  professor  was 
always  ready  to  assist  and  guide  each 
one  separately.  But  August  soon 
found  the  necessity  of  even  closer 
attention;  and  in  his  second  semester 
he  induced  a  fellow-student  to  join 
bim  in  a  privoHssima  course.  They 
selected  a  young  privat-dooent  as  their 
private  tutor.  Like  most  German 
philosophers,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth, 
and  a  Deist  by  persuasion.  They 
read  Ritter^s  '  Bfistory  of  Philosophy' 
with  him;  and  it  was  curious  some- 
times to  see  the  young  handsome  He- 
brew twirling  furiously  round  his 
little  room,  as  he  defended  the  crude 
theories  of  the  earlier  schools  on  the 
highest  philosophical  grounds— -his 
ej^es  flashmg,  his  nostril  dilating,  and 
ms  little  wmte  hand  for  ever  uirust- 
ing  back  his  thick  black  locks,  in  a 
fever  of  thinking. 

At  the  end  of  two  ^ears,  August 
took  the  deeree  of  Magister  of  Philo- 
sophy, at  the  same  time  that  Ernst 
hecame  a  licentiate  of  Law;  and  two 
years  later,  both  ended  their  studies 
with  a  doctor's  degree,  and  were  ready 
for  any  small  government  appoint- 
ment that  interest  or  merit  could 
bring  them.  Both  had  taken  the 
same  time  to  arrive  at  the  same  end; 
but  August  had  undoubtedly  had  the 
better  education  of  the  two,  and  in 
an  open  field  would  certainly  have 
succeeded  more  easily;  but  an  open 
field  is  precisely  what  too-systematic 
Crermany  does  not  readily  offer. 

Four  years  is  the  usuid  time  taken 
by  a  German  student  to  get  his  de- 
gree. His  permission  of  residence  ex- 
tends for  that  period,  after  which  it 
must  be  renewed.  But  many  take 
five,  si^  or  even  eight  years;  and  I 
knew  of  one  old  boy  who  was  ten 
years  in  getting  his  diploma.  This, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Germany. 
In  1857  there  were  three  undeivradu- 
ates  in  Oxford  who  belonged  to  the  old 
system,  and  must,  therefore,  have  ma- 
triculated in  1849  at  the  latest 

About  this  German  education  there 
«re  some  points  to  notice.  Firsts 
everythiDg  that  is  worth  learning  is 
taugnt  at  a  German  universitgr,  by  a 
first-rate  professor;  while  the  aeaa  of 


each  faculty  directs  the  student  in  the 
choice  of  lectures.    Next,  though  you     \ 
may  matriculate  in  ^e  faculty,  you     I 
are  not  only  allowed,  but  even  urg^     i 
to  attend  lectures  in  others,  keeping     ! 
always  your  peculiar  object  in  view. 
Thirdly,  most  professors,  where  it  is     ' 
possible,  take  their  audience  in  classes; 
and,  lastly,  you  can,  at  a  very  slight 
additional  expense,   command  very 
good  iwrivate  tuition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  system  affords  too  ^eat 
a  temptation  to  commence  professional 
and  special  studies  too  early.  Undoubt- 
edly a  boy's  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
tramed  at  school,  and  it  requires  a 
higher  style  of  training  to  develop  all 
its  powers  before  the  commencement 
of  any  one  line  of  practical  study. 
Again,  the  professional  education  is  too 
practical,  too  special;  and  the  moment 
it  is  concluded,  the  graduate  com- 
mences his  professional  career.  Again, 
I  repea^  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
university  to  teach  the  mind  alone; 
'that  special  schools  for  the  professions 
are  necessary,  and  that  they  alone  can 
impart,  what  the  university  has  rarely 
the  opportunities,  or  even  the  locality 
fitted  for  imparting—  namely,  the 
practical  instruction.  Nor  is  it  right 
to  anticipate  this,  by  limiting  the 
scientific  instruction  connected  with 
each  profession. 

But  the  fact  to  which  I  would  call 
most  attention  is,  that  the  German 
universities  admit  no  one  who  is  not 
fit  to  study  with  them.  They  have 
fixed  a  standard  of  education  below 
which  they  will  not  so;  and  they  are 
therefore  never  obliged,  as  the  Scottish 
universities  now  find  themselves  to  be, 
to  lower  their  teaching  to  the  intdli- 
gence  of  their  frequenters,  nor  com- 
pelled^ as  I  have  known  many  Oxford 
tutors  to  be,  to  teach  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  First 
Books  of  Euclid,  and  such  arithmetic 
as  even  a  boy  at  a  parish  school  has 
long  since  mastered.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  any  English  university.  The 
London  University,  though  in  many  re- 
spects it  resembles  those  of  Germany, 
admits  students  without  any  qualifi- 
cation, and  does  not  oblige  them  to 
proceed  to  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation till  long  after  they  have  matri- 
culated and  attended  courses  of  lec- 
tures.   The  consequence  is,  of  course. 
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that  on  many  the  lectures  are  quite 

thrown  away. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  a  compulsory 
matriculation  examination  in  Grer- 
many,  because  the  migority  of  stu- 
dents come  from  the  Gymnasia,  or 
Imblic  schools,  which  they  do  not 
eave  till  they  are  fit  to  do  so,  and 
from  which  they  bring  certificates  of 
this  fitness.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  other  candidates  for  admission — 
except  foreigners— are  subjected  to  an 
examination. 

The  subject  of  a  public  matriculation^ 
examinaticm  has  oeen  much  discussed. 
It  is  evident  that  in  England,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  such  an  examina- 
tion is  desirable,  because  here  the 
public  schools  are  less  numerous,  less 
frequented,  and  private  tuition  more 
favoured.  You  may  take  ten  boys 
anywhere,  who  will  each  have  been 
tauffht  on  a  different  plan — each  have 
studied  difierent  sul^jects.  The  object 
of  such  an  examination  would  not  be 
to  enforce  a  imiformity  of  instruction, 
but  to  make  a  certain  previous  train- 
ing indispensable;  and  it  is  clear  that 
a  university,  dealing  with  such  vari- 
ous elemente,  can  have  but  one  uniform 
mode  of  treating  them.  Again,  a  pub- 
lic matriculation  examination  would 
elevate,  by  reflection,  the  standard  of 
school-teaching,  and  tend  to  keep  bo^ 
at  school  till  tniey  were  fit  to  leave  it 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
nothing  is  so  deplorable  as  to  leave 
school  only  half-grounded,  and  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  lax  study,  at  an  age 
when  the  strictness  of  the  pedagogue 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Lastly,  it 
would  enable  the  teachers  at  univer- 
sities, whether  college-tutors  or  pro- 
fessors, to  take  their  own  ground,  and 
not  compel  them  to  sink  to  the  posi- 
tion of  mere  schoolmasters. 

But,  with  regard  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, it  is  said  that  a  private  ex- 
amination does  take  place  in  every 
college  before  admission.  This  is  true, 
except  in  the  case  of  gentlemen-com- 
moners, who  are  fortunately  fast  dying 
out  at  both  universities.  But  what 
are  the  efifecto  of  this  private  exami- 
nation? Does  it  insure,  what  is  so 
much  to  be  desired,  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  education  throughout  the  uni- 
versity 1  Certainly  not.  At  some  col- 
leges, which  have  a  prestige,  and  are 
well  filled,    this  examination   is  so 


severe,  that  men  who  have  had  thdr 
names  down  for  admission  for  many 
years  are  rejected,  and  perhaps  foroed 
to  take  re^ge  in  a  halL  In  olhen, 
which  are  empty,  the  matricolation  is 
a  mere  farce,  and  the  candidates  ir 
snatched  up  with  little  questioning. 
This  in  itself  is  unfair.  If  one  college 
has  the  reputation  of  haTins  better 
tutors  than  another,  it  is  only  lair  that 
everybody  who  has  had  a  satisfiictGiy 
previous  education,  and  who  has  taken 
the  precaution  of  having  his  name 

{)ut  down  on  ite  books  suffidently 
ong  to  insure  room  for  him,  shonki 
profit  by  their  instmotion.  Why 
should  only  the  cleverest  men  reodve 
the  cleverest  tuition?  It  is  vast  the 
duller  man  who  require  the  Dest  in- 
struction. 

But  the  object  of  this  private  ex- 
amination is  soon  discoyerecL  'Hie 
pride,  nay.  the  sole  ambition,  of  an 
Oxford  oolLege  is  .to  have  the  most 
men  in  the  highest  class  of  honoars. 
For  this,  college-tutors  would  sacri- 
fice body  and  soul  of  their  students. 
They  selfishly  desire  to  shine  in  the 
university  as  a  good,  or  perhaps  the 
best  college;  and  they  care  nothing 
about  the  development  of  the  youn^ 
minds  committed  to  their  charge,  if 
only  they  can  work  them  up  to  take 
the  highest  honours.  Eveiything,  in 
fact,  is  sacrificed  to  this  honorary  sys- 
tem. And  when  this  grand  positioo, 
a  double-first,  for  instance,  is  attained, 
what  is  the  gainer  profited?  Besides 
a  little  unction  to  his  soul,  a  Httk 
fleeting  glorification,  nothing  He  has 
wasted  his  energies-— lus  best  yeare— 
his  most  valuable  time — only  that 
Balliol  or  Trinity  might  say,  'We 
turned  out  the  best  man  this  year." 
Honours  are  not  even  capital  in  the 
present  day.  They  do  not  secure  a 
fellowship.  Fellows  are  eleoted,  it  k 
true,  among  honour-men;  but  a  second- 
class  man,  or  even  a  third-class  man, 
with  good  interest,  has  a  better  chance 
than  a  double-first  without  it.  Iliere 
are,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  thn^ 
vacancies  per  annum  among  Oxford 
fellowships.  Two  of  these  will  be 
close  boroughs,  obtainable  only  by 
interest  and  birthright;  and  if  tlM 
third  be  open,  and  the  youns  man  be 
not  already  too  old  to  try  for  it,  he 
will  have  all  the  honour-men  of  the 
year  to  fight  again,  and  may-be  the 
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prejudices  of  the  college  fellows  into 
the  hargain. 

Then,  in  life,  of  what  avail  are  high 
academic  honours  ?  Probably  his 
whole  mental  energy  has  been  wasted 
in  their  attoinment.  It  is  a  common 
sayine,  that  a  senior  wran^r  and 
a  double-first  are  fit  for  nothing: — 
*  For  still  the  care  remains  to  form  his  min<3, 
No  college  honours  fit  him  for  mankind.' 

It  is  of  90  use  to  say  that  a  Peel,  a 
Gladstone,  and  so  on,  took  these  ho- 
nours. Thej  would  have  been  Peel 
and  Gladstone  without  them.  They* 
would  hava  risen  to  the  first  place 
anywhere,  and  in  any  competition 
where  mental  amplication  and  natural 
talent  were  required.  For  a  dozen 
such  as  these,  you  have  a  hundred 
men  of  wasted  powers.  If  they  go 
into  orders,  they  are  pedants  in  a 
parish;  if  to  the  bar,  briefless  nonen- 
tities; if  into  the  civil  service,  of  what 
use  are  thdr  high  classical  attain- 
ments, and  utter  ignorance  of  any^ 
thing  else?  Too  oi^n  they  are  con- 
tent to  take  to  coaching  at  Oxford, 
which  shelves  a  man  for  life,  or  even 
to  the  less  enviable  position  of  teacher 
in  a  school  at  ;^80  a-year.  It  is  quite 
as  possible  to  overtrain  the  mind  as  it 
is  to  overtrain  the  body;  and,  as  a 
eeneral  rule,  senior  wranglers  and 
double-firsts  are  examples  of  this,  and 
proofs  Off  the  badness  of  the  English 
system. 

The  failure  of  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  most  trifling  things  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  puolic  matricu-' 
lation-examination.  The  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  whose  'great-go*  I  have 
heard  described  as  the  most  splendid 
display  of  talent  and  genius,  was 
phicked  for  his  '  little-go,*  and  that  in 
arithmetic  lilTow.  if  the  university 
requires  a  knowlecLge  of  arithmetic  or 
an>rthing  else  of  the  kind  for  its  ex- 
aminations, no  man  should  be  admit- 
ted who  has  not  already  mastered  so 
rudimentary  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
Yet  no  college  would  turn  back  a  good 
classic,  because  he  knew  not  the  rule 
of  three. 

I  shall  now  give  Dr  Ifewman's  ae- 
count  of  the  opposition  to  a  scheme 
for  instituting  a  public  examination: 
— 'One  measure  was  attempted,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  per- 
son, still  alive,  and  well  known  in 
Duolin,  and  was  thwarted  by  parties 


who  are  long  dead;  so  that  it  may  be 
alluded  to  without  pain  to  any  one. 
There  are,  at  Oxford,  several  societies, 
or  houses,  which  have  practically  the 
rank  and  rights  of  colleges,  though 
the^  have  not  their  ]ejpl  statiiSy  or 
theur  property.  Some  of  these,  at  that 
date,  subsisted  (and  still  do  so)  'by 
taking  members  who  either  would  not 
be  received,  or  had  been  actually  sent 
away,  by  the  colleges.  The  existence, 
then,  of  these  societies  mainly  depend- 
ed on  the  sufferance  with  the  university 
of  incompetent,  idle,  or  riotous  young 
men.  As  they  h^d  no  endowments 
they  asked  high  terms  for  admission,* 
which,  of  course,  they  could  not  feal 
in  obtaining  from  those  who  needed 
to  be  in  some  society  or  other,  with 
a  view  to  academical  advantages^  and 
who  could  not  secui;e  a  place  in  any 
other  body.  Evidently  nothing  eoula 
have  been  so  fatal  to  such  establish- 
ments than  any  successful  effort  to 
purify  the  university  of  unworthy 
members.  Now,  in  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  reforms,  it  was  attempted  by 
the  able  person  I  speak  of  to  intro- 
duce an  examination  of  all  members 
on  their  admission  to  matriculation. 
But  the  independence  and  intei;ests  of 
the  colleges  and  other  houses  were  at 
once  touched  by  such  a  proposition; 
and  a  rigorous  opposition  was  set  on 
foot,  particularly  by  the  head  of  one 
society,t  which  abounded  in  gowns- 
men of  the  unsatisfactory  character  I 
have  been  describinfi^.  Of  icourse,  ho 
might  as  w^  have  ^ut  up  his  hallat 
once,  and  taken  lodgings  in  High 
Street,  as  consent  to  a  measure  whi^h 
would  have  simply  jcut  off  the  supply 
from  which  it  was  filled.  The  private 
interest  prevailed  over  the  public;  and 
to  this  day,  though  separate  colleges, 

*  Dr  Newman  is  speaking  of  the  halls, 
find  St  Mai7  Hall  must  be  here  referred  to. 
Besides  the  caotion  money  <j£30)»  a  fee  of 
£12  is  demanded  on  entrance,  and  sank  in 
the  fund  which  maintains  the  principal  and 
his  establishment.  One  would  not  complain 
of  this,  if  the  ezpenseB  were  kept  within  mo- 
derate bounds;  but  St  Mary  Hall  and  New 
Inn  Hall  (commonly  called  'The  Tavern')  are 
the  most  enensive  hotels  in  Oxford. 

t  If  St  Mary  Hall  is  here  meant,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state,  that,  under  the  late  excel- 
lent princip«tl,  Dr  Bliss,  it  assumed  a  far 
more  respectable  and  quieter  character; 
while,  I  believe,  it  is  the  intention  of  hia 
present  worthy  successor  to  admit  no  more 
black-dieep  and  luckless  outcasts. 
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properly  insist  on  the  fitting  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  lectures,  the  university 
itself  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  its  rea- 
sonable right  of  examining  its  mem- 
bers before  it  matriculates  them.* 

This  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
antagonism  oetween  coUedate  and 
university  interests,  and  of  tne  rotten- 
ness of  the  whole  system  of  college 
independence.  The  scheme  being  once 
opposed  on  these  interested  ^und& 
the  Tutors*  Association  maintained 
the  opposition,  and  advanced  in  their 
defence  the  most  trivial  objectiona 
One  of  these  was,  that  the  time  of 
college-tutors  was  already  too  much 
engrossed  by  various  examinations,  as 
if  the  same  argument  did  not  apply  to 
the  coU^  test  Moreover,  there  are 
plenty  of  idle  men  among  the  fellows 
who  would  be  thankful  for  the  office 
and  pay  of  matriculation-examiner. 
But  the  most  absurd  objection  ad- 
vanced was  that  of  Dr  Cotton,  Pro- 
vost of  Worcester,  who  was  afraid 
*that  a  public  examination  would 
wound  the  delicate  feelings  of  men 
who  had  come  up  unprepared.*  This 
is  amusing,  as  coming  from  one  of  a 
class  who  rarely  spare  the  feelings  of 
those  submitted  to  their  charge;  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  to  your 
face  that  you  are  a  liar,  or  no  gentle- 
man, when  you  may  not  retaliate,  and 
who  on  mere  suspicions  will  often 
blight  a  young  man*s  prospects,  and 
throw  a  whole  family  into  anguisn,  by 
needlessly  disgracing  him 

It  seems  generally  admitted  that  a 
judicious  combination  of  tutorial  and 
professorial  instruction  is  the  best 
means  of  educating  youth  at  a  univer- 
sity, and  the  English  universities  make 
a  boast  of  attaining  this  desired  posi- 
tion, but  without  any  truth.  The  pro- 
fessorial system  is  virtually  nil  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  least  for 
undergraduates.  Ajnreat  number  of 
l)ublic  lectures  at  Oxford  are  open 
onlv  to  those  who  have  taken  their 
RA.  degree,  and  the  others  are  almost 
entirely  frequented  by  those  who  are 
compeUed  to  bring  certificates  of  at- 
tendance on  two  public  lectures,  before 
proceeding  to  their  degree  examina- 
tion. This  compulsion  was  established 
in  consequence  of  the  utter  disregard 
of  the  professors  and  their  lectures  in 
former  days.  In  1721,  for  instance,  we 


are  told*  that  only  three  profeason  out 
of  twenty  ever  had  an  audience.  But, 
even  during  the  last  year,  so  great  is 
the  objection  to  the  professorial  sys- 
tem— a  resolution  was  passed  to  r^ 
scind  this  compulsory  attendant  to 
that  on  one  course  only.t 

That  this  compulsion  is,  however, 
utterly  useless,  is  iHX>ved  by  the  style 
of  attention  yielded  by  the  under^a- 
duatee,  who  are  not  directed  to  any 
par^cular  course,  but  allowed  to  ax- 
.tend  what  lectures  they  please.  Hie 
professor  of  history,  for  instance,  is 
very  popular;  he  lectures  in  the  Shd- 
donian  Theatre,  and  counts  a  number 
of  ladies  among  his  audience.  As  the 
deep  windows  of  the  theatre  affbfd 
many  comfortable  nooks,  some  of  the 
boys  take  novels'with  them;  others  go 
to  *  look  at  the  girls.*  Those  who  re- 
quire certificates  are  requested  to  leave 
tneir  cards  on  the  table  at  the  door, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  for  a 
number  of  men  to  join  in  deceiTingtfae 
worthy  and  unconsciouslecturerThcy 
take  it  in  turns  to  attend,  and  the  one 
whose  turn  it  is  collects  the  paste- 
boards of  the  rest,  and  quietlv  de- 
posits them  all  together  on  tne  table  at 
the  end  of  the  lecture. 

But  that  the  professorial  system  is 
felt  to  be  good  in  some  cases,  is  jprnrcd 
by  the  fact  that  numbers  of  young 
men  preparing  for  their  final  exami- 
nation attend  the  lectures  on  history 
and  natural  science  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  reap  no  sm^  benefit  frtMB 
them 

The  arguments  against  a  puiely  pro- 
fessorial education  are  thesa  Li  ^ 
first  place,  there  are  many  subjects 
which  cannot  be  taught  in  a  dasa 
however  limited.  Mathematics  ana 
lo^c  are  among  these,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge the  mathematical  classes  of  the 
college  tutors  themselves  are  deserted 
for  tnose  of  private  tutors,  who  take 
two,  three,  or  four  only  at'  a  time, 
and  are  familiarly  termed  ^pairhorse- 
coaches,*  *  four-in-hands,*  or  *aniconii.* 

Again,  the  professors,  beins  men  of 
eminence,  and  lecturers  rather  thsa 
teachers,  are  tempted  to  display  their 
oratorical  powers.  N<Nr  can  you  easily 
limit  the  number  of  the  audieiMse,  so 
as  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  dasa^ 
and  proper  attention  to  eacL   Lastly, 

♦  '  Terra  Filitii.'    London,  1721. 

t  Tldf  noolatioa  haa  linot  ben  aflaolkd. 
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you  have  no  good  means  of  Becuring 
the  regular  attendance  of  the  students. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  ob- 
jections might  be  easily  overruled,  by 
making  the  professors  do  their  duty. 
These  gentlemen  content  themselves 
with  the  very  minimum  of  exertion. 
Some  of  them  reside  in  London,  and 
only  run  down  to  Oxford  once  or 
twice  a-week,  to  deliver  their  written 
lecture,  and  return.  Very  few  pay  any 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  each 
several  student^  or  maka  any  attempt 
to  divide  them  mto  classes,  and  compel 
their  working.  That  this  might  be 
generally  effected,  however,  the  con- 
scientious labours  of  one  or  two  suffice 
to  show. 

Theadvantag^  of  profipssorial  teach- 
ing consist  mainly  in  this  character  and 
knowledge  of  the  professor,  and  in  the 
public  scrutiny  to  which  he  is  open. 
We  need  never  fear  to  find  the  igno- 
lance  and  littte  artifices  of  the  Rev. 
Tommy  Lonjg  in  a  gentleman  holding 
a  public  chair  in  the  university,  while, 
however  good  college  tutors  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  with  r^ard  to  many 
subjects  they  cannot  possess  the  iur 
formation  of  a  professor,  nor  his 
power  of  handling  them. 

This  is  in  fact  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  a  purely  tutorial  education. 
SVe  cannot  expect  that  college  tutors 
inder  the  present  system  should  pos- 
ess  that  knowledge  of  kw,  hJ^tory, 
he  natural  sciences,  to  say  nothing 
)f  philosophy — a  study  limited  to 
?*lato  and  Aristotle  at  Oxford — which 
I  univerBity  should  aim  at  imparting. 
Vor  are  thiey  even  fit  to  teach  classics 
nd  n^thematics  in  any  but  a  very 
rdinary  manner.  The  practice  of 
Oxford  proves  it  If  a  student  de- 
ires  to  take  hi^  honours,  or  if  he  is 
reparing  for  his  final  school  in  Ms- 
>ry  or  natural  science,  he  invariably 
as  recourse  to  a  private  tutor,  that 
,  if  he  can  afford  it 
The  private  tutor  of  Oxford  is  a 
tost  eccentric  animal,  and  when  not 
»  b^  nature,  he  makes  a  point  of  be- 
>muig  so  by  habit.  He  is  generally 
nian  of  considerable  talent  and  abi- 
tiesj  "who  has  done  well  in  hcmours, 
lit  failed  of  a  fellowship.  He  stands 
idway  between  dons  and  under^u- 
lates,  and  this  doubtful  position 
akes  him  bitter  against  the  former, 
e  delights  in  collecting  little  bits  of 
Vol.  XXVI. 


gossip  and  scandal  about  those  reve- 
rend fogies,  and  retailing  them  to  his 
pupils,  while,  if  he  is  a  member  of 
convocation,  he  is  always  busy  on  the 
opposition  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  intimate  even  to  familiarity  with 
the  undergraduates,  and  is  always 
immensely  popular.  On  the  whole, 
though  imoued  with  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  Oxford,  the  'coach*  is  a 
very  good  fellow, 

Se  receives  bis  pupils  familiarly: 
'  How  are  you,  old  boy  V  and  bo  on. 
Qe  generally  wastes  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter-of-^n-hour  in  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  place,  and  then  wanders 
about  the  room,  while  you  are  con- 
struing. He  appears  to  pay  you  no 
attention^  but  he  is  preparing  a  lucid 
and  brilliant  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  will  purst  upon  you  like  a 
thunderbolt 

*  Do  you  understand  it  now  ?  Good; 
tben  let*s  have  a  pipe.* 

Kyou  read  with  him  in  the  evening, 
he  generally  moistens  the  dry  Greek 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  hot  grog,  and 
chats  away  on  anything  but  what  he 
is  paid  for,  for  another  ten  minutes. 
Suddenly  he  reverts  to  the  passage, 
and  you  go  off  again  at  a  gallop;  but 
before  you  have  got  half  through  your 
work,  in  rushes  a  pack  of  wild  boys. 

*  WelLJones,  old  boy,  how  have  you 
done?  Haul  out  the  papers.  You 
look  pale;  I  h/)pe  you're  not  shaky. 
Here,  have  some  gin.' 

Jones  and  company  circle  round  the 
fire,  smoke,  drink,  and  talk;  and  in  the 
miust  of  this  you  may  finish  your 
work  as  you  best  can. 

But  the  *  coach,'  thou^he  gives  you 
little  for  youf  money,  gives  that  little 
good;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  sees  any  la- 
tent talent  ^bout  you.  But  if  you  are  a 
dullard,  wo  betide  you.  He  sits  down 
by  you,  and  with  his  fist  literally  ham- 
mers everything  into  you  throu^  your 
shoulder.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
used  to  try  and  box  knowledge  in  at 
your  eyes  and  nose. 

*Come,  uow,'  he  would  say,  in  a 
fury,  *you  must  and  shall  Imow  that 
by  heart.  They  are  sure  to  ask  you 
that  in  the  schools.  Now,  put  on 
those  gloves;  no  nonsense.  Now,  then, 
are  you  ready]  ha  rv(p^fii,  that  thou 
mayest  be  struck — there  you  are,do  you 
see — ru^rr^,  or  rjwrts  (keep  your  guard), 
thou  art  struck,  idiot,  rhf  fAvxTrjfiOL, 
2o 
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as  to  the  nose,  riwm}  ruflrrs/.  There 
you  are  again  and  again.  Oh !  I  see 
you're  good  for  nothing.  But  you'll 
rememMr  riwrnj  and  ru«T8i  now,  you 
dunce.' 

The  teaching  of  the  *  coach'  being  in- 
tended only  to  *  get  his  men  through' 
the  examinations,  he  takes  the  short- 
est and  easiest  cuts  to  knowledge.  He 
is  very  fond  of  mnemonics  and  wi^ioria 
technuxL  Present,  for  instance,  a  four- 
in-hand,  Dullson,  Thickhedj  Block,  and 
Stone, fastyouths coaching  tor  'greats.' 

*Now,  then,  Dullson,  bedns  the 
Rev.  Billy  Driver,  the  well-known 
fast  coach,  *give  me  the  seven 
churches.' 

Dullson  looks  down,  wags  his  head 
slowly,  and  whistles  low,  to  console 
himself. 

*  Confoimd  you,  Dullson,  you  11  be 
sure  to  go  a  mucker.  Now,  Block,  you 
ought  to  know  them.' 

Kock  beffins  rapidly,  'Thessaly, 
Salamis,  Ephesus * 

*  Oh !  oh !  oh  !*  shrieks  Driver,  fran- 
tically.   *  Stone,  you  try.' 

Stone  can  only  remember  Philadel- 
phia. 

*  Well,  that's  right  for  one;  but  now 
haven't  I  told  you  all  over  and  over 
again  that  the  seven  churches  are 
Pelt  Puss.  Can't  you  remember  the 
cat?  Oh!  I  wish  she  would  scratch 
all  your  faces  well  you'd  remember 
then.  Now,  then.  Pelt  Puss;  what's 
the  P..  Thiokhed]^ 

'Philippi,'  says  he  at  once,  think- 
ing rapidity  better  than  correctness. 

^No,  no,  no,  Philippi  ain't  in  Asia. 
Blockr 

*  Philadelphia.' 

*  Of  course.  Now  then,  the  E  for 
Ephesus;  L  for  Laodicea:  T  for 
Thyatira;  the  other  P  for  Pereamos. 
Now,  Dullson,  what  does  the  If  stand 
forr 

This  puzzler  ^s  round  to  no  pur- 
pose, the  boys  m  vain  trying  to  re- 
member a  name  beginning  with  U. 
At  last  Block  suggests  Eunice,  which 
raises  a  great  laiign.  'Eunice  for  U. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!'       ^  ,^.,,.  .    ,r 

'For  my  part,'  says  Thickhed,  'I 
never  saw  a  Greek  word  beginning 
withU.'  ,    _ 

'  0  Lord!  Yes,  there  s  Ulysses  and 
Unicom,'  says  Stone,  with  a  look  of 
eelf-congratulation. 

'Unicom,    Greek!'    mutters    Mr 


Driver.      'Heigh-ho.      Now,    boya, 
what's  the  U?    Come,  shwp!' 

'  Oh,  I  know,'  cries  little  Block,  sud- 
denly. *  It  means  imited,  the  United 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole 
boiling  of  them.    Ain't  that  it  ?' 

'  Oh  !  worst  of  donkeys,'  groans  Mr 
Driver;  'what  if  it  stands  for  a  jack- 
ass?   I'm  sure  that's  venr  like  y(nu 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  all  round  at  Block. 

'  No,  boys;  U  is  put  in  to  make  up 
the  mnemonia' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  th&e 
low  artifices  are  resorted  to  by  tie 
coaches  who  prepare  men  for  bononn. 
But  the  same  reproach  attaches  to 
both  classes;  namely,  that  they  have 
nothing  but  the  examination  in  view. 
They  do  not  undertake  to  edncate  or 
instmct  in  the  ablest  and  b^t  nuum^, 
as  a  private  tutor  should  do,  but  only 
in  that  manner  which  will  be  moet 
available  before  the  examiners.  FroQ 
a  long  attention  to  the  subject,  ihej 
know  exactly  the  style  of  questioits 
which  will  be  put;  nay,  sometimes 
the  veiy  questions  theniselves  word 
for  word  They  know  to  what  pointB 
an  examiner's  attention  is  natmallr 
called,  and  what  pieces  he  will  aded 
A  curious  instance  of  this  pre6<»enee 
occurred  manv  years  since  at  Cam- 
bridge. A  dull  youth  who  had  littk 
chance  of  even  senior  optime  honoun^ 
happened  to  ask  his  'coach'  one  ev@h 
ing,  if  there  were  anything  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  get  upfor  the  neit 
day's  examination.  'Well,'  replied 
the  honour-maker,  after  a  little  Iefle^ 
tion,  'they  have  not  set  Fourier s 
theorem  for  some  years.' — ^Foimer'* 
theorem?  Why,  it  is  in  twelve  ck» 
pages,  and  I  don't  even  understand  it' 
—  No  reason  to  understand  it,*  niigeJ 
the  accommodating  coach.  *  Just  mm 
the  first  three  and  last  three  pagea  b]f 
heart,  and.  when  written,  pin  than  to- 
gether. Tne  examiner  will  never  tab 
the  trouble  to  read  it  through.'  Tm 
young  man  took  this  advice.  Fourier's 
theorem  tma  set,  and  the  lucky  yontk 
came  out  amon^  the  wrangles! 

To  the  questions  and  pieces  whid 
they  know  will  be  set  coaches  limit 
their  teaching,  and  in  tnis  manner  are 
guilty  of  assisting  in  a  gross  impostore: 
for  examinations  are  intended  to  be  t 
test  of  the  whole  knowledge  of  certain 
subjects,  although,  of  course,  it  is  i» 
possible  to  examine  in  more  than  a 
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part  of  it  They  are  intended,  again,  to 
oe  a  test  of  study — genuine,  honest, 
continuous  study— not  of  cramming, 
nor  of  just  so  much  study  as  may  en- 
able the  student  to  pass.  If,  then,  you 
come  up  with  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing studied,  when  you  have  only 
crammed,  or  proffer  a  whole  subject 
for  examination,  when  you  have  only 
studied  parts  of  it,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  selected,  you  cheat  the  exa- 
miners, and  the  university,  which  gives 
you  a  degree  on  the  supposition  that 
you  know  the  whole,  ana  honours  on 
the  presumption  that  you  have  really 
stuoied  and  not  crammed;  and  the 
coach  who  aids  vou  in  this  deception 
is,  in  ijlain  speech,  dishonest 

Again,  the  fast  and  popular  coach 
encourages  idleness  and  ignorance. 
When  a  man  knows  that '  old  Billy 
Driver  will  sliove  him  throuch  his 
Aristotle  in  a  fortnight,  like  old  oeans,' 
of  course  he  will  never  undertake  to 
read  until  the  latest  day.  You  will 
Bay  that  there  are  some  men  so  thick- 
headed, or  so  obfuscated  by  drinking, 
BJid  hunting,  and  Oxford  brutalising, 
that  they  would  never  get  through 
without  your  aid.  But  then  they  never 
oiight  to  get  through.  The  university 
is  not  a  degree  turning-lathe,  nor  an  ho- 
nour-coimng  mill  Its  degrees  and  its 
honours  are  certificates  of  knowledge 
and  ability,  not  of  cramming  and  forc- 
ing. And  the  result  of  coaching  is 
deplorable.  The  examination  once 
passed,  the  whole  of  the  forced 
knowledgjB  disappears  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  acquired,  and  the  degree  thus  im- 
poses on  the  public.  If  a  man  is  so 
thick  and  so  ignorant  that  he  cannot 
pass  by  regular  and  honest  study,  it  is 
morally  wrong  that  he  should  be 
forced  through  by  a  process  which 
amounts  to  httle  more  than  cheating 
the  examiners. 

We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  col- 
lege tutors  look  askance  at  regular 
coaches.  But  it  is  often  their  own 
'ault  that  they  are  resorted  to.  Yet 
oich  is  the  UOTadation  of  Oxford, 
;hat  the  coach  has  at  last  become  a 
ecognised  adjunct,  and  there  was  ac- 
;ually  a  discussion  very  lately  in  the 
convocation,  as  to  whether  coaches 
ihould  be  allowed  to  examine  their 
>wnpupils  in  the  schools. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  extenua- 
ion  of  the  system  of  coaching,  no  one 


can  pretend  that  it  does  not  war 
^inst  the  first  object  of  a  univer- 
sity— namely,  to  tram  the  mind.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  increase  of  late 
years  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  uni- 
versity itself.  The  public  examina- 
tions have,  since  1850,  been  increased 
to  that  extent,  without  any  extension 
of  the  period  aJlotted  to  study,  that  it 
is  diflScult  for  a  man  of  second-rate 
abilities  to  pass  them  without  some 
forcing. 

The  first  of  these,  virtually  a  public 
examination — though  by  some  fiction, 
of  which  I  do  not  Imow  the  reason,  it 
is  not  called  so  in  the  statutes— is  that 
of  responsions,  or  'little-go'  better 
known  now-a-days  as  'smalls,*  from 
its  dog-Latin  epithet,  *In  Parviso.' 
The  student  is  called  upon  to  pass 
this  before  his  seventh  term;  that  is, 
in  his  first  year.  Its  primary  object 
is  '  to  ascertain  that  the  principles  of 
Latin  and  Greek  are  well  understood;' 
an  object  which  would  be  earlier 
gained,  if  a  public  matriculation-exa- 
mination were  instituted. 

The  student  is  required  to  construe 
passages  from  one  Greek  and  one 
Latin  author,  and  to  translate  from 
English  into  Latin.  He  is  examined 
in  arithmetic  up  to  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root;  and  if  he  passes,  will 
not  be  troubled  with  any  more  cipher- 
ing for  the  rest  of  his  aaidemic  career, 
unless  he  chooses  to  employ  his  spare 
time  in  adding  up  the  eccentric  figures 
in  his  weekly  oattel-bills.  He  has  the 
option  of  being  examined  in  the  first 
two  books  of  Euclid  or  the  rudiments 
of  algebra  as  far  as  simple  equations; 
and  if  his  taste  is  not  mathematical 
he  may  discard  these  branches  of 
knowledge  for  ever  and  a  day  from 
that  time.  This  is  all  on  paper,  but 
some  days  later  he  must  appear  in 
white  choker  and  with  a  still  whiter 
face,  and  go  through  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  viva  voce,  an  examination  which  is 
as  unfair  to  the  examiner  in  manv 
cases,  as  it  is  to  the  examinee  in  all, 
and  which  is  never  anything  but  a 
most  miserable  exhibition  of  real  or 
assumed  nervousness. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  books 
usually  offered  are  Homer,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides  or  the  Dramatists,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Csesar,  or  Cicero;  and  it  is 
clear  that  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  is 
fit  for  the  university  at  all,  will  have 
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read  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  authoi-s. 
A  public  matriculation  woui'J^  render 
smalLs  utterly  useless.  Again,  how 
absurd  to  recjuire  an  acquaintance  with 
studies  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
utterlydisregarded.  Asanintroduction 
to  mathematics,  arithmetic,  Euclid, 
and  algebra,  are  very  good  training 
studies,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  begin 
training  with  an  exercise  which  will 
not  be  carried  on,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  it  onhr  teases  the  young  student, 
and  interferes  with  the  one  subject 
to  which  all  his  attention  should  be 
given. 

The  next  compulsory  examination 
is  called  'moderations.*  and  the  youth- 
ful wits  account  for  tne  name  by  the 
fact  that  no  moderation  is  shown  them 
in  it  Here  the  classical  portion  of 
smalls  is  repeated  with  the  variety 
only  of  a  chan^  of  authors,  and  a  more 
grammatical  mvestigation  of  them; 
the  object  being  to  prove  that,  after 
two  years  of  boatins,  cricketing,  and 
other  youthful  frofic^  the  aspirant 
has  not  forgotten  tne  canings  of 
Doctor  Syntax.  He  again  writes  a 
piece  of  lAtin  prose,  and  answers  a 
number  of  grammatical  questions, 
which  *  any  schoolboy,'  as  the  penny- 
a-liners  say,  would  grin  at;  and  d- 
though  the  examination  is  certainly 
more  scholarly  than  smalls,  the  pro- 
gress in  classics  which  the  student  is 
supposed  to  have  made  in  the  six 
terms  which  usually  separate  the  two 
examinations  is  so  very  meagre,  that 
we  should  wonder  why  there  were  two 
examinations  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  introduction  of  Biblical  history  in 
the  second  ona  But  even  this  is  con- 
fined to  a  knowledge  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels in  the  original  Greek  and  their 
story,  and  as  this  is  repeated  in  the 
*  great-go,*  we  cannot  possibly  see  the 
advantage  of  making  two  previous 
examinations  necessary.  Here,  too, 
the  youth  of  Archimedean  predilec- 
tions has  but  a  very  mild  opportunity 
for  indulging  them,  imless  he  has  de- 
voted sufficient  time  to  mathematics 
to  go  in  for  honours.  Only  one  more 
book  of  Euclid  is  required  of  him  with 
the  first  part  of  akebra^  and  this  is 
the  whole  work  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  done  during  six  terms.  Lastly, 
those  who  dislike  geometry  can  offer 
to  be  tested  in  their  knowledge  of 
logic. 


Now,  it  is  said  in  extenuatifui  of 
this  system,  that  *  moderations  *  i& 
meant  to  test  the  student's  critieal 
and  grammatical  knowled^  of  the  clas- 
sics, while  the  *  great-go  proves  his 
comprehension  of  their  contents  with 
regard  to  philosophy  and  history;  asd 
this  distinction  wotud  be  just  eacn^ 
But  why  then  retain  the  'little-go,' 
which  has  no  distinct  objecti  Before 
1850  this  examination  held  exactly 
the  place  that  'moderations'  now  doo, 
with  the  exception  that  logic  was  kept 
for  '  creats.*  What  advantage  has  ac- 
cruea  from  making  two  examinatioBs 
of  it,  which  differ  from  one  Bnatiaerso 
very  slightly?  The  Oxonian  will  re- 
ply, that  it  Keeps  the  student  at  work: 
and  that  is  true.  But  this  kind  of 
work  is  wasted  and  useless^  Be- 
tween the  *  little-go'  and  'mods'  be 
learns  nothing  new,  mdkes  bnt  mim- 
mum  progress  in  his  old  subjedz, 
merely  substitutes  a  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes for  a  play  of  Sophocles,  and  six 
books  of  Viigil  for  the  odes  of  H<Hace. 
and  takes  a  whole  ^ear  to  lean 
another  book  of  Euclid,  or  mb  vp 
Aldrich's  logic.  Why  should  all  this 
valuable  time  be  wasted  on  such  tri- 
vialities; why,  if  a  study  is  wanted 
to  keep  the  dear  boys  out  of  mischiet 
can  you  not  give  them  something  mc^ 
useful,  more  desirable  to  know?  I: 
reminds  us  of  school-impositiona,  whs 
we  were  set  to  learn  an  index  cf 
twenty  or  thirty  pages,  or  a  long  fe 
of  advertisements.  How  far  wttt: 
would  all  this  time  be  spent  in  apjmi- 
ing  what  the  Oxonian  of  the  hi^^iat 
standing  almost  always  i^^ores — tbr 
language  and  literature  of  his  own  or 
any  other  modem  country;  or,  if  yoa 
must  still  grovel  among  the  anoentss 
you  will  mid  Hebrew,  Arabic,  cr 
Sanskrit,  every  whit  as  good  mental 
training  as  Greek  and  Latin,  and  wit^ 
a  literature,  which,  if  inferior  in  ex- 
tent, is  not  so  in  interest 

In  the  'great-go,'  one  philosophid 
(generally  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle)  Md 
one  historical  book  (commonly  Ijjfi 
Second  Decade)  are  the  sub^jects  d 
examination.  The  dabbling  m  littk 
bits  of  Euclid,  or  a  duodecimal  qmit 
tum  of  Aldricn,  is  at  last  abandcsed. 
and  the  student  who  has  passed  my 
derations  might  be  free  to  think  dee^ 
upon  the  new  truths  that  are  opeiiA 
up  to  him  in  his  philosophy,  if  itwcR 
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not  for  the  encumbrance  of  the  di- 
vinity, as  it  is  called,  though  really 
nothing  but  a  memorial  examination 
in  the  whole  of  Biblical  history. 

Here,  at  last,  however^e  have  some- 
thing really  sensible.  We  might  per- 
haps sigh  for  authors  of  more  recent 
date  and  fresher  thinking  than  the  old 
tutor  of  Alexander.  We  might  even 
be  very  bold,  and  fancy  that  some 
parts  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
(which  is  the  book  most  studied  now), 
are  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of 
a  young  man  in  the  age  we  live  in. 
But  we  are  so  delighted,  after  our  two 
years  of  classical  twaddle  and  gram- 
matical school-work,  to  come  upon  a 
study  worthy  of  a  man,  and  one  that 
really  develops  the  mind,  that  we  are 
content  to  put  up  with  a  few  de- 
ficiencies in  it.  That  this  study,  how- 
ever, is  worth  more  than  all  the  others 
at  the  university  put  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  mental  training  (for  lojgic, 
as  studied  at  Oxford  for  examination, 
is  not  carried  sufficiently  far  to  make 
it  valuable),  is  proved  by  the  differ- 
ence which  is  apparent  between  the 
man  of  two  years'  standing  and  his 
junior.  The  moment  he  nas  gone 
through  his  four  books  of  ethics,  he  is 
a  superior  man,  and  holds  his  head 
up  accordingly.  He  is  in  fact  seized 
with  a  fever  of  philosophy.  He  is 
constantly  applying  Aristotle's  dicta 
to  the  commonest  wants  of  everyday 
life;  he  warns  his  friends  to  *  seek  tJie 
Tfiean'  in  their  potations,  and  de- 
fends his  own  little  slips  by  nice  ar- 
nents  as  to  the  distinction  of  invo- 
ary  and  non- voluntary;  he  rushes 
off  to  the  'Union,'  and  for  the  first 
time  speaks  in  the  noisy  debates  with 
confidence  and  common  sense.  In 
short,  his  mind  has  acquired  strength; 
and  the  young  man,  no  longer  a  mere 
plodding  boy,  flaps  his  new-fledged 
wings  on  every  twig. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  youn^ 
man  begin  his  philosophy  much  earlier 
in  lus  imiversity  career?  If  it  be  dan- 
gerous for  a  poun4]f^  man  to  study  phi- 
losophy, it  is  dangerous  for  him  Mter 
moaerations  just  as  much  as  before 
them.  Again,  why  not  extend  the 
study  of  philosophy  ?  It  is  absurd  to 
take  a  young  man  through  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Ethics,  or  the 
Gorgias,  or  Phoedo,  and  deny  him  an 
opportunity  of  sounding  the  well  to 


the  very  bottom.  There  is  a  separate 
examination  in  history  afterwards, 
and  there  can  be  no  benefit  in  encum- 
bering a  man  with  only  four  books  of 
Livy,  Thucydides,  or  Tacitus.  It  is 
undoubtedly  very  useful  to  read  and 
appreciate  those  great  fathers  of  his- 
tory, the  models  of  Gibbon^  Hume, 
and  Voltaire;  but  it  is  the  mixture  of 
this  with  philosophy — the  marring  of 
two  good  things— which  I  complain  of. 

So  far,  it  will  be  understood,  the 
studies  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
are  confined  to  mental  training,  and 
by  the  time  the  student  has  passed  his 
*  great-go'  he  has  generally  been  nearly 
four  years  at  college,  ana  hurries  over 
the  remaining  examination  in  the  most 
slovenly  and  useless  manner.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  a  rule  with  undergra- 
duates to  pass  both  'greats'  and  the 
'final  examination'  in  the  same  term, 
thus  either  mixing  the  two  classes  of 
subjects,  or  allowing  only  one  month 
for  the  final  school  For  this  '  final' 
he  has  a  choice  among  three  subjects 
— namely,  1.  History  and  law;  2.  Na- 
tural science;  3.  Algebra.  The  amount 
of  history  is  equivalent  to  about  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  History  of 
England;  the  quantity  of  law  to  one 
volume  of  Blackstone,  or  Justinian 
with  Smith  on  contracts.  Now  these 
two  alone  are  sufficient  to  employ  a 
thinking  man,  and  one  who  really  de- 
sires to  understand  anything  of  the 
philosophy  of  law  and  history,  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year,  but  by  means  of 
'cribs,  Tnemoria  tecJmiccL,  analyses, 
and  other  such  villanous  devices,  the 
subject  is  usually  'got  up'  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and,  of  courae,  forgot- 
ten the  moment  the  examiners  have 
signed  your  testamur.  What  absur- 
dity is  this!  and  yet  the  blame  lies 
with  the  system,  not  so  much  with  the 
men. 

Again^  natural  science  comprises,  for 
the  mintmum^  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  mechanical  science.  Is  it  reason- 
able that  a  man  should  acquire  a  use- 
ful knowledge  of  these  in  a  month,  or 
even  in  a  term  ?  And  yet,  by  the  too 
great  weight  given  to  the  mere  training 
of  the  mind,  all  these  useful  branches  of 
education,  which  certainly  themselves 
train  the  mind  in  their  very  study, 
while  they  stock  it  with  instruments 
of  power,  are  thrown  forward  to  the 
very  end  of  the  university  career,  when 
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the  youth  is  thoroughly  worn  out  by 
successive  examinations,  mulcted  be- 
yond bearing  in  pocket,  and  disgusted 
by  the  ped^ogic  rigidity,  the  igno- 
rance, the  superciliousness,  the  heart- 
lessness,  and  the  consummate  conceit 
of  Oxford  dons,  for  whom  he  is  grow- 
ing too  old 

Mv  first  charge  against  the  system 
of  which  I  have  just  sketched  the  out- 
line is,  that  the  mental  training  is 
pursued  too  far,  and  the  scientific  or 
professional  teaching  forced  into  a 
very  small  compass,  and  invariably 
hurried  over. 

My  second  charge  is,  that,  even  if 
mental  training  were  alone  tne  object 
of  the  university,  it  departs  from  the 
first  rule  of  sucn  training — namely, 
that  it  should  be  single.  Oxford  has 
chosen  classics  as  its  medium  for  train- 
ing the  mind  To  classics  let  her  be 
faithful,  or,  if  she  must  needs  introduce 
mathematics  and  logic,  let  her  at  least 
keep  them  independent  of  one  another, 
and  not  compel  men  to  acquire  a  mere 
smattering  of  each.  In  the  little-go 
there  is  a  smattering  of  mathematics 
compulsory  for  all,  and  then  discarded 
In  moderations  there  is  a  smattering 
of  logic,  never  followed  up.  In  greats 
there  is  a  smattering  of  philosophy, 
marred  and  interfere  with  by  a  like 
smattering  of  history.  Oxonians  have 
prided  themselves  on  resisting  cenend 
knowledge,  and  adhering  to  classics. 
We  see,  on  nearer  investigation,  what 
these  pretensions  amount  to.  We  see 
that  tne  study  of  classics  is  interfered 
with  in  every  stage  by  the  most 
needless  introduction  of  smatterings. 
Again  I  rep)eat,  ToXvfiadiri  rhv  v6ov  ou 
TMf>fi.  Every  Oxonian  can  translate 
that — even  Mr  Driver's  hieover  pupils 
— let  every  Oxonian  cherish  it  in  his 
heart;  and  if  he  cares  to  improve  his 
mind  by  a  university  education,  and 
not  merely  to  cheat  the  establishment 
out  of  a  degree,  let  him  make  it  his 
watchword,  till  he  has  forced  the  uni- 
versity to  make  it  theirs. 

To  do  Oxford  justice,  she  has  already 
discovered  the  rottenness  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  proposals  are  made  for  re- 
moaelling  it  Her  sense  of  its  ab- 
surdity 1ms  been  chiefly  roused  by  the 
increase  of  the  plucks*  since  1850, 

*  Thia  teiln,  now  so  oommon,  has  its 
origin  in  sa  old  universitT  cnstom.  Long  be- 
fore tbe  iniroducUoQ  of  exAminaiions   for 


to  such  an  extent,  that  to  fEiil  is 
lon^r  a  discrace,  but  a  very  ordina 
acciden  t    Tne  increased  favour  shoi 
to  the  system  of  coaching  has  an  eqo 
claim  to  her  attention. 

In  offering  the  following  suggestiot 
for  examinations  to  repuice  thepr 
sent  ones,  I  merely  desire  to  tend  1 
the  reader  the  result  of  some  expei 
ence  and  no  little  reflection.  I  cannc 
pretend  that  such  a  scheme  would  1 
the  best  for  any  university  to  adop 
It  has  been  framed  with  a  view  t 
Oxford  only,  and  is  of  such  a  charat 
ter,  that  it  might  be  grafted  on  tt 
present  system  without  difliculty,  aa 
would  demand  no  violent  raiiia 
changes.  It  is  drawn  up  on  the  soi 
position  that  Oxford  is  content  to  abid 
oy  classics,  and  leave  mathematiGs  & 


I  have  already  shown  reason  forth 
establishment  of  a  matriculation  eu 
mination  before  the  university.  It 
details  must,  of  course,  depend  on  tb 
scheme  of  education  to  be  adopted 
One  thine  \&  clear,  that  a  i^iiversit] 
has  no  rignt  to  demand  before  adm^ 
sion  a  Imowledge  of  any  branch  ^ 
study  which  is  not  more  or  less  ancil 
lary  to  those  for  which  her  d^rea 
will  be  given. 

The  next  examination  would  Ik 
within  the  seventh  term,  and  wouLi 
thus  generally  fall  at  the  end  of  aman^ 
fiirst  year  at  college.  Its  object  shooiiJ 
be  to  show  that  the  mental  todning 
with  which  the  youth  arrived  from 
school,  has  been  carried  on  to  a  nropef 
extent.  Its  subject  should  be  mma 
alone;  or,  if  Oxford  must  teach  matbe- 
matics,  they  should  have  a  sepanu 
school,  and  not  be  made  compolsorr 
on  the  classical  respondents.  Bf 
whatever  name  this  examinatioa 
might  go,  it  should  at  least  be  public 
There  should  indeed  be  no  private 

degrees,  no  nndergnduate  wms  allofved  to 
pat  on  his  gown,  if  any  one  had  aaytkisi 
to  say  to  his  discredit.  The  tradesDes  u 
whom  he  was  in  debt  were  the  chief  opp>^ 
nents,  and  to  give  them  an  opportoni^ 
being  heard,  it  was  ordered  that  escb  wx(« 
should,  before  the  admission  to  the  aegn», 
walk  np  and  down  the  oonvocatioA  kovi 
after  the  calling  of  each  name,  that  tiieeoB- 
plainants  might  pluck  their  gowiuu  aad  » 
call  attention  to  their  petitions.  The  jditd 
is  now  effected  by  the  examiners,  hot  «•■ 
servatiye  Oxford,  as  nsnal,  retains  the  Hk; 
less  oostom,  and  wears  oat  its  pneton 
legs  in  a  ridiculoos  ceremony. 
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auuinations  at  all  at  Oxford.  The 
Laminers  should  be  laid  more  and 
ore  open  to  criticism,  since  every 
>ar  they  seem  to  grow  more  and  more 
bitrary  in  their  conduct  Respon- 
ons  is  not  a  public  examination  at 
•xfonL  and  some  years  ago,  a  lady 
iduced  one  of  the  examiners,  whether 
y  threats  or  persuasion,  to  allow  a 
ouDR  man  in  whom  she  was  inte- 
isted  to  pass  this  examination,  though 
irtally  uncrualified  to  do  so.  The  power 
f  doing  this  should  not  be  left  open. 
!he  hooks  required  to  be  read  should 
e  four,  comprising  an  orator,  a  poet, 

dramatist,  and  a  historian.  One 
oan,  for  instance,  might  take  up  for 
heek,  Demosthenes  (orator)  and 
Eschylus  (dramatist);  for  Latin,  Lu- 
Tetius  (poet)  and  Tacitus  (historian). 
Another  might  take  for  Greek,  Hero- 
lotus  (historian)  and  Pindar  (poet);  for 
Latin,  Oicero  (orator)  and  Terence 
dramatist).  By  this  means,  every  age 
md  style  of  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture would  have  been  studied  by  the 
candidate.  If  these  books  seem  some- 
what hard,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  under  this  scheme  the  whole  and 
sole  attention  would  be  given  to  clas- 
sics, and  that  Euclid  and  arithmetic, 
which  are  now  such  stumbling-blocks 
for  many  a  good  classic,  would  not  be 
there  to  interfere.  These  authors 
should  be  read  solely  with  a  view  to 
their  style,  language,  and  idiom,  and 
no  examination  sfiould  take  place  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  historians 
and  orators.  A  grammati(^  })aper 
ehould  be  set,  and  comparative  philo- 
logy encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
There  should  be  no  divinity  examina- 
tion here,  that  having  been  cot  over 
at  matriculation;  and  no  nonours 
should  be  accorded.  Latin  and,  per- 
haps, even  Greek  composition  re- 
quired. 

%  this  examination,  mental  train- 
ing would  be  oiganisea,  and  reduced 
to  a  simple  progressive  form.  The 
public  matriculation  would  be  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  capability  of  all  men  to 
pass  this  test  within  seven  terms— -i.  c. 
more  than  a  year's  steady  ckwsical 
leadmg.  It  would  now  be  good  to 
cany  the  mental  training  a  step 
farther.  In  the  study  of  classics, 
the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  man 
are  taught  The  next  step  is  evidently 
the  study  of  morcd  philosophy.    This 


should  comprise  both  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy.  In  the  study  of 
the  ancient,  the  classical  knowledge 
would  be  turned  to  account,  but  the 
examination  should  be  conducted  in 
English  only,  leaving  it  to  the  collies 
to  see  that  the  philosophy  was  read  in 
the  originals.  One  ancient  and  one 
modern  author,  illustrative  of  one 
another,  would  suffice  for  a  pass;  and 
the  answers  should  be  given  in  the 
form  of  short  and  long  essays,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  in  itself  a  most 
valuable  mode  of  mental  training. 
At  present  many  a  Bachelor  of  .Arte 
cannot  put  three  English  sentences 
decently  together,  though  he  can  write 
pages  of  Latin;  yet  every  profession, 
and  most  of  all  the  profession  of  a 
country  gentleman,  demands  this 
power.  Honours  should  be  awarded 
m  this  examination,  and  for  these  it 
might  be  well  to  make  logic  necessary. 
I  should  propose  to  confer  at  this  stage 
a  primary  degree,  to  be  called  the 
Baccalaureate  of  rhilosophy,  and  its 
holders  Ph.  B.,  or  Bachelors  of  Philo- 
sophy. It  is  clear  that  a  baccalaureate 
is  properly  an  honoraiy  degree,  and 
therefore  inferior  to  a  licentiate. 

It  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
open  a  collateral  school  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters— L.B. 
Certainly  the  science  of  man  is  studied 
well  in  his  history  and  literature,thoujgh 
these  afford  a  less  developing  train- 
ing for  the  mind.  In  this  case,  English 
history  (without  law)  and  literature 
would  suffice  for  a  pass,  and  French 
and  Grerman  literature,  and  European 
history,  be  requisite  for  honours.  This 
would  turn  to  some  account  the  pre- 
sent professorships  of  French  and 
German,  and  encourage  the  collateral 
study  of  these  languages  in  schools. 
At  any  rate,  these  suqjects  must  be 
kept  distinct.  Mental  training  must 
have  one  channel  only.  The  twelfth 
term,  or  end  of  the  second  year,  would 
be  the  latest  limit  for  taking  the  de- 
grees of  Ph.  B.  and  L.B. 

The  third  year,  and  if  necessary  a 
fourth  also,  would  be  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  the  degree  to  be 
attained  would  be  a  licentiate.  Before 
entering  on  these,  it  would  be  impe- 
rative for  every  man  to  choose  nis 
career,  a  choice  now  made  early  in 
life,  and  at  any  rate  immediately  after 
the  taking  of  a  degree.    There  would 
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be  no  necessity  to  institute  faculties 
at  Oxford,  as  tne  dele^tes  of  studies 
would  decide  the  routine  of  each,  and 
the  college  tutors  guide  the  youne 
man  in  his  choice  of  lectures;  and 
their  time  being  left  freer,  they  might 
pay  more  attention  to  the  classical 
and  philosophical  studies  of  the  under- 
graduates. The  schools  would  be  as 
follows:— 

1.  Theology— comprising  Biblical 
History  and  Research;  the  LXX* 
and  Greek  Testament,  critically  con- 
sidered; Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
first  three  centuries;  English  Church 
History;  the  Creed  and  the  Articles, 
with  their  expositions.  This  would 
leave  to  the  special  theolo^cal8(ihools 
the  instruction  in  the  Liturgies,  in 
sermon-writing,  in  relicious  teaching 
and  parochial  duties,  oesides  higher 
theological  reading. 

2.  The  school  of  Natural  Science 
would  be  much  what  it  is  now. 

a  The  school  of  Law  would  require 
much  extension,  and  a  choice  between 
the  studies  of  the  Philosophy  of  Law. 
Roman  Law,  International  Law,  ana 
even  Oriental  Law  (if  Itidia  is  to  re- 
tain her  codes). 

4.  A  school  of  Physical  Science. 

5.  A  school  of  Letters,  comprising 
High  Classics,  and  English  and  Fo- 
reign Literature  and  languages,  or 
pernaps  History,  and  its  attendant 
studies* 

These  schools  would  cite  the  de- 
grees of  Licentiate  of  Theology  (Th,  L.), 
licentiate  of  Science  (S.L.),  Licentiate 
of  Law  (LLL.),  Licentiate  of  Physics 
(Ph.  L.),  and  Licentiate  of  Letters 
(L.L). 

These  letters  may  look  queer  at 
first;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
small  import  whether  a  man  have 
X.Y.Z.  or  L.M.K  after  his  name,  or 
the  present  B. A  and  M.A. 

The  licentiates  would  then  file  off 
as  follows:— Th.  L.  would  seek  a 
bishop's  palace,  or  a  theological  col- 
lege, as  Wells,  Lichfield,  Durham, 
Cuddesdon,  &c  S.L.  womd  hUrry  to 
the  hosnitals;  LLL  to  the  inns  of 
court;  rh.L.  to  the  railways,  insur- 
ance offices,  and  id  aenuB  omne;  and 
lastly,  L.L.  would  be  admissible  to 
the  government  service  at  once,  would 
shine  in  his  county,  or  make  a  very 
respectable  living  as  tutor.  Of  course 
there  are  few  men  who  would  care  to 


go  through  two  of  these  course;  bo: 
the  country  gentleman's  educatke 
would  be  completed  by  passing  LX. 
first,  and  LLL.  afterwards;  and,  of 
course,  the  more  L.'s  he  accumulated^ 
the  better  he  would  be. 

Seriously,  however,  whatever  the 
details,  there  are  sundry  advanta^ 
in  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  htn 
roughly  sketched,  which  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

1.  As  applied  to  Oxford,  it  would 
not  necessitate  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  professors.  If  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  tnrou^  u 
Oxford  calendar,  he  will  find  that  the 
liberality  of  founders  has  left  ns,  at 
least,  a  couple  of  profesBors  for  eMh 
faculty,  and  in  some  four  or  five  Ir 
would  only  bring  these  gentlemen  into 
the  active  service  for  wmch  their  bene- 
factors undoubtedly  destined  tbem. 
Again,  as  to  the  tutors^  8li£;ht  and 
easy  changes  might  be  effected  in  ti^ 
course  of  time,  which  would  give  tc 
each  college  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
fessional fellows.  On  this  point  1 
shall  enlarge  in  another  paper. 

£.  It  would  offer  a  contmuous  aiid 
undeviatine  line  of  study  for  thoee 
who  desired  it.  The  first  "year  would 
be  devoted  to  classics;  the  second  to 
philosophv,  p&rtlv  from  classical  au- 
thors; a  tmra  to  high  classics  and  ge- 
neral literatura 

3.  It  would  offer  a  sound  grounding 
for  all  professions:  so  that  no  man 
would  be  forced  to  begin  the  practte&l 
part  of  his  calling  before  he  was  wdl 
read  in  its  theoretical  portion. 

4.  It  would  give  a  steadily  progresB- 
inff  mental  training,  worthy  of  men, 
whereas  the  present  is  fit  for  boys 
alone. 

5.  It  would  give  degrees  which  are 
not  mere  honours,  but  certificates  of 
valuable  and  available  proficiency. 

6.  In  reducing  the  nttmba-  of  ex- 
aminations, it  would  do  away  witli 
the  necessity  for  *  coachings* 

7.  It  would  economise  time,  by  en- 
abling a  man  to  obtain  his  diploiDt 
from  the  special  professional  schools 
more  rapidly. 

8.  It  would  briuj^  thousands  to  Htub 
university,  and  raise  Oxford  to  what 
it  should  be,  £ngland*s  chief  seat  <^ 
learning. 

9.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.,  obtained  in 
the  second  year,  would  enable  ^ 
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student  to  migrate  to  any. other  uni- 
-veraity  which  offered  better  profes- 
cdonal  teaching,  after  he  had  sucked 
the  classical  yolk  at  Oxford. 

But,  whatever  be  said  of  Oxonian 
examinations — ^and  want  of  space  has 
compelled  me  to  leave  much  unsaid, 
as  about  her  religious  instruction — 
one  sad  fact  must  not  be  here  passed 
over. 

Oxford  no  longer  owns  the  swa^  of 
knowledge.  Port  and  examinations 
have  taken  the  sceptre  from  her  hand. 
"Let  us  walk  round  the  libraries,  and 
see  the  desolation. 

The  Bodleian  is  second  only  to  the 
British  Museum.  Indeed^  Oxford  can 
^>oa8t,  thanks  to  her  Bomifi[h  benefac- 
tors, more  volumes  and  rarer  MSS. 
than  any  university  town  in  Europe, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  But  so  oolaly 
does  she  view  these  unsaleable  trea- 
sures, that  at  that  same  Bodleian  the 
Eawlinson  MSS.,  a  most  valuable  and 
extensive  oollectioiL  have  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  oeen  lying  useless 
and  unapproachable,  for  want  of  an 
available  catalogue.  A^in,  under- 
graduates may  not  use  this  university 
library,  except  by  eroress  permission 
and  introduction,  ana  among  a  dozen 
of  quiet  readers  whom  you  see  there 
in  their  boxes,  you  will  not  find  more 
than  three  or  four  gownsmen  of  any 
grade. 

The  Radcliffe  possesses  an  enormous 
collection  of  printed  books,  not  only 
on  medical,  but  also  on  general  sub- 
jectSj  and  not  a  few  MSS.  The  per- 
mission to  use  these  is  open  to  all 
imdemaduates.  You  have  only  to  go 
in  andcall  lor  your  book.    I  had  occa- 


sion to  read,  in  this  library,  not  Ions 
since,  for  about  three  months,  and 
during  that  time  the  curator,  the  lib- 
rarian, and  myself,  were  the  only 
people  who  ever  turned  a  leaf  beneath 
its  dome.  Visiters  came  in  shoals. 
Staring  freshmen  came  to  look  about 
and  go  out  again,  but  never  a  reader. 

The  colleges  all  possess  cuhous,  valu- 
able, and  often  extensive  libraries; 
yet,  with  a  true  dog-in-the-manger 
spirit,  the  dons  close  them  against 
the  undergraduates,  and  never  enter 
them  themselves.  It  is  sad  to  go  into 
the  old  dark  library  at  Merton,  for 
instance,  where  the  books  are  still 
chained  to  their  places— a  proof  that 
students  once  came  here  to  read-^and 
find  the  worm,  the  moth,  the  spider, 
and  the  damp  devouring  the  food 
which  minds  might  live  by. 

But  what  can  you  expect,  where  all 
is  so  narrow?  Books  are  hatecL  if 
they  be  not  of  that  school  Oxford 
suppressed  even  Anthony  k  Wood,  her 
own  chronicler,  and  Heame's  Cam- 
den's Elizabeth;  and  an  Oxford  col- 
lege very  nearly  dismissed  Adam 
Smith  for  reading  Hume's  Essay  on 
Human  Nature,  x  et  it  was  not  always . 
so. 

Of  old  walked  knowledge  in  these 
quiet  cloisters,  and  unveiled  her  face 
beneath  these  mouldering  arches. 
Now  the  reeling  st^  and  horrid 
mirth  of  the  drunkard  profanes  her 
shrines.  Laus  Deo  is  sung  no  more, 
but  only 

*  Ghindeamus  igitur,^  javenes  dam  snmus, 
Post  JQcuDoam  juTentutem, 
Post  molestam  senectntem, 
Ko8  babebit  homtts.' 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  THEOLOGY  OP  HOMER. 


When  luxuriating  over  the  pages  of 
some  classic  author  of  any  age,  how 
naturally  does  the  wish  arise,  that  we 
could  tiuce  a  peep  at  the  people  who 
read  them,  with  not  less  keen  a  relish, 
at  their  first  issue.  We  long  to  ask 
them,  who  and  what  is  the  God  or 
gods  you  worship  ?  How  do  you  wor- 
ship Him  or  them?  What  are  your 
ideas  of  religion,  philosophy,  the  world, 
and  thin^  in  general  ?  What,  in  short, 
your  umversal  relations?    Man,    in 


spite  of  Hobbes  and  his  Leviathan,  is 
a  social  animal,  and  as  such  will  con- 
stantly be  making  inquiries  into  the 
social  life  of  his  fellows  in  remote 
times  and  distant  places.  In  ages  and 
countries  where  novels  or  plays  have 
been  in  vogue,  we  arrive  at  the  closest 
approach  to  a  resolution  of  our  diffi- 
culty; but  in  times  anterior,  and  in 
places  foreign  to  this  class  of  literaiy 
production,  we  are  driven  to  specula- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  society  in  which 
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Bach  and  such  historical  facts  were 
possible;  and  to  deduction  from  the 
hero  of  the  poet,  to  the  peculiar 
thoughts  and  feeUn^  of  the  epodi 
and  we  nation  of  which  this  hero  was 
intended  to  be  the  representative  and 
embodiment  The  office  and  gift  of 
the  poet,  we  take!  it,  is  not  so  much 
actually  to  create,  as  to  mould  and 
fashion;  not  so  much  to  announce  to 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  sings 
their  wants  and  aspirations,  as  to  put 
these  into  their  most  harmonious  and 
ooemioal  form;  not  so  much  to  ^ve 
them  a  faith,  as  to  render  tangible 
and  luminous  the  fiaith  abready  float- 
ing in  their  minds.  Apollo  stabilises 
and  fixes,  does  not  make.  Delos. 

In  what  follows,  we  shall  for  con- 
venience' sake,  upon  the  jHrinciple  just 
laid  down,  sometimes  employ  the 
words  Homer  and  Homeric  as  co- 
extoisive  with  Greece  and  Grecian. 
Those  who  resard  Hesiod  as  contem- 
poraneous wim  Homer  will,  p^haps 
thuik  that,  by  ^e  exclusion  of  the  for- 
mer, we  lose  something  of  the  dogmatic 
element  of  Greek  theology,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  genesis  of  the  gods  is  con- 
cerned; but  over  and  above  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  r^^^ard  such  a  loss  as 
deplorable,  is  to  be  remembered  the 
improbability  of  their  having  been 
contemporaries.  Beligion  takes  prece- 
dence of  philosophy;  action,  of  mves- 
tigation;  the  epos,  of  genealogy:  and 
it  is  altogeth^  to  be  regardedas  un- 
likely that  Hesiod*8  Theogony  was  the 
product  of  Homer's  century,  as  that 
Mrs  Cowden  Clarice's  ^Infancw^  of 
Shakspere's  Heroines*  was  in  Deincr 
at  the  same  time  with  the  immortu 
bard  himself. 

'Who  but  the  poet  has  given  gods 
to  menT  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  by  one,  who,  in  the  interroga- 
tive form,  meant  to  assert  strongly  a 


categtxical  i^oposltion.  From  wliidli 
we  toke  leave  to  dissent:  involving  as 
it  does,  at  least  the  one  talla<7of  ocm- 
creting  the  poetical  sentimcBt  into  the 
poetic  individual  The  poet  may  be 
the  god-fashioner,  but  not  tbe  god- 
giver;  although  the  po^c  ledin^ 
api^  from  revelation  1  or  intoitiaA 
(which  is  a  kind  of  individual  revda- 
tion),  may  have  postulated  a  deitv,  or 
more  probably  duties.  Of  what  land 
those  deities  were  which  man  e^ai- 
nated,  as  the  German  his  caai^  est 
of  the  depths  <^  his  laoral  ecHueiow- 
ness,  we  are  about  to  see.  Let  it  be 
premised  that  men,  with  a  sort  of  hazy 
conviction  that  neither  ciaae  of  beings 
fulfilled  the  ideal  of  their  respective 
natures,  held  a  tradition,  that  in  the 
olden  time,  long  anterior  to  the  fione- 
ric,  and  the  dynasty  under  whidi  we 
are  about  to  place  ourselves,  more  be- 
neficent and  just  gods  bore  sway  owr 
more  happy  and  contented  snlneotB. 

The  gods  of  Homer  were  for  tbe 
most  part  either  the  diildrNi  or  the 
children's  children  of  Satom  (Kronos, 
or  Time),  a  pairentage  which  prednded 
the  idea  ot  eternity,  bat  vfaich  vet 
preserved  to  them  an  existenoe  that 
could  never  terminate.  In  form  thqr 
^d  not  materiaUy  differ  finom  the 
human  race;  their  greater  power  for 
good  or  evil,  their  oleasediiesa,  theff 
possession  of  the  peaks  of  Olympm^ 
and  thrones  beyond  the  ether,  broadlx 
marked  their  superiority.  Th^  ge^ 
vemed  the  world,  and  at  eveiy  tora 
and  turn  gave  evidence  of  their  inti- 
mate connecticm  and  sympathy  with 
men,  who  recognised  their  kind  offim 
in  every  piece  of  good  fortuK,  b«t 
blamed  them  withoutres^re  for  evciy 
disaster  and  annoyance.  €h>od  and 
bad  oualities  of  body  or  mind  wen 
regarded  as  direct  gifts  from  tbe 
gods. 


*  If  thoQ  art  ezceediog  Taliant,  God,  I  ween,  hath  given  tbee  this,' 
says  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  in  t^e  oourse  (A  that  dispute  whidi 


And 


the 
when  Hedor 


occasion  of  *woes  unnumbered'  to  the  Greeks, 
tells  him, 

'Yainlj  in  ihj  harp  and  presents  Yenns-giren  wilt  thon  tmst, 
When  thy  flowing  locks  and  beanteoas  form  are  mingled  with  the  dost,' 

warns  his  stem  brother  not  to  depreciate  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  let  them  he 
what  they  may— 


*  Thelovelj  cifts  of  golden  Yenus  shonld  thy  sonl  i  _ „  .., 
For  the  god's  illastrioas  presents  no  one  lightlj  may  reject^ 
Since  they  give  as  is  their  pleasnre,  and  no  man  may  choose  his  own.* 


VulcarCt  Sceptre, 
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When  men  were  distincuished  ecre- 
giously  by  any  favourable  token,  tney 
were  called  godlike,  or  divine:  Aga- 
memnon was  80  named  in  virtue  of  tne 
power  and  the  sceptre  he  held  from 
Jove;  Ulysses,  for  the  wisdom  which 
he  shared  in  equal  measure  with  the 
same  god;  Paris  and  Helen,  for  the  ex- 
ceeding favour  of  Venus,  who  CTanted 
them  an  extraordinary  share  of  oeauty 
— the  last  of  these,  even  on  the  con- 
fession of  the  Trojan  elders  and  peers 
of  Priam,  being  wondrously  like  to 
the  goddesses  immortal* 
Let  us  see  the  Homeric  faith' as  to 


the  influence  of  the  gods  in  bringing 
misfortune  and  annoyance.  Tf  sun- 
stroke and  pestilence  decimated  the 
Greeks,  it  was  Phoebus  the  Far-darter, 
angry  on  account  of  insults  offered  to 
his  priest,  who  was  shooting  at  them 
with  his  pointed  shafts,  and  feeding 
the  ever-burning  funeral  pyres  with 
heaps  of  dead.  If  the  spear  of  Mene- 
laus  failed  of  its  mark,  when  aimed  at 
the  'prime  sinner'  Paris,  the  disap- 
pointed hero  reproached  Jove  with 
loud  groaning  and  heaven -turned 
glances  in  such  words  as  these: — 


*  Father  Jor^  no  god  more  bftlefol  than  thyself  my  plass  hath  marr'd. 
Now,  indeed,  I  look'd  to  punish  Alexander  for  his  sin, 
Bat,  instead,  my  sword  hath  shivered  in  my  hands,  my  spear  hath  been 
Hnrl'd  in  yain,  &c. 


And  presently,  when  he  had  seized 
Paris  by  the  helmet,  and  was  trium- 
phantly dragging  him  along  to  the 
Greek  host,  vwius  came  to  the  rescue 
of  her  favourite,  snapping  the  thong 
which  bound  the  heun  Beneath  his 
chin,  and  (such  things  being,  as  Homer 
inteijects,  mere  bagatelle  to  the  ^ods) 
hiding  and  carrying  him  away  m  a 
doud,  thus  again  confounding  the  at- 
all-points-thwarted  Menelaus.  After 
the  encounter,  when  Paris  was  safely 
reclining  in  his  perfumed  chamber, 
Venus  compelled  the  reluctant  Helen 
to  visit  him.  and  caused  her  reproaches 
to  sink  abruptly  into  tenderness. 
When  a  person  was  bom.  married,  or 
slain;  sick  or  in  health;  weak  or 
strong,  the  gods  were  intimately  and 
directly  connected  with  these  events 
or  accidents.  It  was  in  virtue  of  their 
kindly  interference  that  a  man  en- 
joyed a  jest  or  a  laugh,  or  sneezed 
with  security;  and  it  was  equally  by 
their  nnpropitious  offices,  that  the 
mariner  was  driven  out  of  his  course: 
the  wind,  which  was  the  mechanical 
agency,  being  regarded  merely  as  the 
breath  of  a  hostile  deity.  These  direct 
and  powerful  operations  of  the  gods 
reached  also  to  the  thoughts,  and  de- 


sires, and  judgment  If  Jove  wished 
to  avenge  the  dishonour  put  upon 
Achilles,  he  sent  a  hostile  and  lying 
dream  (itself  a  deity)  to  Agamemnon; 
that  it  might,  standing  by  the  king's 
bed  in  the  guise  of  the  sage  and 
friendly  Nestor,  the  better  prevail 
upon  him  to  commit  himself  to  de- 
structive or  ii^urious  measures.  If  a 
hero  was  deceived,  a  god  had  perverted 
his  judgment,  and  befooled  him;  if 
iigured,  a  god,  not  so  much  the  human 
instrument,  had  wroiight  the  ilL  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks  afforded 
no  exception  to  the  universality  of  the 
theocratic  element  in  the  first  stajo^es 
of  all  peoples.  Even  at  the  periodat 
whidi  we  contemplate  them,  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  ^oa-govemmentin  poli- 
tical matters  is  only  formally  invali- 
dated. Though  Agamemnon  is  the 
apparent  and  human  king,  he  is  so 
only  in  virtue  of  his  inheritance  of 
the  identical  sceptre,  which  Vulcan 
had  formerly  fashioned  for  the  great 
king  of  gods  and  men. 

Homer  enables  us  to  identify  the 
sceptre,  by  reciting  its  various  holders 
during  the  intervd  between  its  manu- 
facture and  its  possession  by  Aga- 
memnon: 


*  Vnlcan  first  this  staff  had  given  to  King  Jove,  old  Satom's  heir; 
Jove  to  his  messenger  presented  it.  him  who  great  Argns  kill'd; 
Mercnry  gave  it  np  to  relops,  in  the  hippodrome  well-skiird; 
Felope  yielded  it  to  Atrens,  kinj;  and  shepherd  of  the  flock; 
Atrens,  dying,  to  Thyestes  left  it,  rich  in  pastoral  stock: 
And  at  length  Thyestes  yielded  it  to  Agamemnon's  hand.' 


What  weight  this  sceptre  carried, 
and  with  what  dignity  it  invested  its 
possessor,  may  be  gathered  from  the 


words  of  Ulysses,  when  engaged  in 
chiding  the  Greeks,  both  princes  and 
soldiers,  for  their  too  great  eagerness 
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to  return  to  Greece.  He  thus  con- 
cluded the  *gentle  reproof,'  which  he 
made  a  point  of  administering  to  the 
kings  and  chiefs;  whilst  further  on, 
in  the  same  quotation^  will  he  seen 
the  more  uncompromismg  manner  in 


which  he  reproached  the  oomnKm 
people.  We  premise  that  Ulysses 
nad,  for  the  occasion,  borrowed  this 
^indestructible'  sceptre  to  enfooxe  bis 
personal  authority — 


*  Most  dreadfal  b  the  yengeuioe  tbat  a  JoTe-bred  sorereign  wreaks. 

Since  from  Jove  he  holds  his  honour— Jove,  the  all-ooanaelling,  lores  him  wdL 

When  be  heard  a  base-bom  fellow  with  load  factions  shouts  rebel. 

He  wonld  beat  him  with  the  sceptre,  and  thus  dve  him  reprimand: 

'*  Wretch,  keep  quiet,  and  obedient,  do  what  other  men  command^ 

Who  in  station  are  thy  betters.    Thou,  unwarlike,  imbecile. 

Neither  in  the  field  nor  council  art  accounted  an^t  but  Tile. 

Nowise  maj  all  we  Acbnans  here  the  part  of  soyereign  play, 

For  mob-rule  \m  but  confusion,  to  one  chief  let  all  obey, 

One  king  only,  to  whom  wilv  Saturn's  son  hath  judgment  given. 

And  a  soepire,  awful  symbol  of  the  power  he  holds  m>m  heaven.** ' 


In  this  place,  intermediate  between 
treating  or  the  divine  class^  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods  in  general,  and  of  the 
divinf  hierarchy,  or  the  nature  of  the 
Olympian  constitution,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  make  a  remark  that  will  be 
perhaps  of  useful  application  both  to 
what  precedes  and  to  what  is  yet  to 
follow.  This  remark  turns  upon  the 
incompleteness,  and,  so  far,  the  awk- 
wardness of  ^e  Greek  theology,  aris- 
ing from  the  want  of  a  spirit  or  evil, 
some  being  analogous  to  the  Ahriman 
of  the  Persians  or  the  Devil  of  the 
Christians,  who  should,  either  in  his 
own  person,  or  by  a  counter  constitu- 
tion of  evil  spirits  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  array  himself  against  Jove 
and  idl  the  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  class; 
working  against  each  and  all,  not 
from  pique  or  caprice,  but  from  deep- 
set,  unwavering  bate.  K  the  divine 
superiority  had  been  so  proudly  suffi- 
cient as  to  have  allowed  the  Titans, 
or  any  other  anti-theic  powers,  to 
range  the  world,  and  endeavour  to 
controvert  the  beneficence  and  good- 
will of  the  gods,  and  to  thwart  their 
designs  for  man's  happiness,  instead 
of  keeping  them  basely  growling  be- 
neath volcanoes  (where,  at  least^  a 
later  age  localised  them),  the  punty, 
and  unanimitv,  and  peace  of  neaven 
had  been  wonderfully  enhanced.  Men 
would  not  then  have  been  tempted  to 
evil  by  the  cods,  and  they  would  have 
had  in  all  doubtful  cases — of  morals, 
at  leastr— an  alternative  of  honour, 
moral  right,  and  final  safetv,  instead 
of  finding  themselves  obliged,  on  eveiy 
debatable  point,  to  select  for  their 
proper  patron  one  out  of  two  or  more 


deities  of  conflicting  interests.  This 
is  a  remark  extremely  likely  of  n^ 
gestion,  when  the  warm,  Bensuoiis 
rolytheism  of  Homer  is  looked  si 
comparatively  with  a  more  abstrtct 
Pantheism  j  or  from  the  loctu  of  sot 
monotheistic  system.  But  the  Greek 
himself  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
acutely  sensible  of  such  a  defect.  His 
problem  was  to  manufacture  gods  (as 
the  ingenious  harmonic  artist  a  bass- 
viol  'out  of  his  own  head*)  &om  the 
depths  of  his  moral  conscionsnees : 
what  could  he  do  but  transfer  to  the 
divine  an  indefinite  multiple  of  the 
good  and  evil  of  his  own  nature  I 

Keeping  this  well  in  view,  we  may, 
as  we  proceed  to  unveil  the  attributes 
of  the  j[ods,  come  to  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  moral  qualitaei 
of  their  worshippers.  *  Tell  me  with 
whom  you  go,  and  Til  tell  you  what 
you  arc^'  is,  as  it  stands,  a  very  re- 
spectable proverb ;  but  it  would  lose 
nothing  of  its  weight  or  verity,  if  tlic 
first  moiety  ran,  *  Tell  me  tofutm  you 
worship*  Nay,  we  incline  rather  to 
the  emendation  than  to  the  origisa}; 
for  the  fear  of  consequences,  and  a 
whole  host  of  little  ccmventional  areo- 
ments,  mav  keep  a  man  within  wb 
limits  of  what  he  calls  the  becoming ; 
but,  if  once  he  exposes  the  dei^  or 
the  quality  that  he  enshrines  withia 
the  temple  of  his  heart  then,  indeed, 
may  confidently  be  declared  what  he 
is,  or  what  he  resembles. 

Two  simple  mental  processes  wQl 
^ve  us,  as  we  prosecute  our  inquur 
mto  the  political,  sodaL  domestic*  and 
moral  life  of  the  gods,  the  same  roulti 
as  applied  to  mortals.  We  have  fint 
to  consider  what  was  the  sti^  of  mo- 
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rals  and  manners  which  could  co-exist 
and  consort  with  the  deification  of 
certain  qualities  that  were  reckoned 
divine;  and  secondly,  to  estimate  the 
reciprcMcal  and  reactionary  influence  of 
the  creed  which  recognised  these  upon 
the  lives  and  habits  of  its  believers. 

Jove  was  *the  supreme  ruler  both 
of  gods  and  men,  ana  stood  to  the  for- 
mer exactly  in  the  same  relation  that 
an  absolute  monarch  does  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  which  he  is  the  head.  His 
i?dll  was  the  grand  originating  centre 
of  all  great  movements  m  the  physical 
and  moral  world ;  and  besides  the  pe- 
culiar functions  which  he  exercised  as 
god  of  the  upper  air,  he  had  a  general 


superintendence  over  the  conduct  of 
all  the  other  gods,  and  over  all  the 
thoughts,  purposes,  and  actions  of 
men.  He  seems  even  to  have  einoyed 
a  kind  of  suzerainty  over  his  co-heiraL 
Neptune  and  Pluto;  to  whom  had 
Mien,  at  the  division  of  power  conse- 
quent upon  the  dethronement  of  'wily 
Saturn,*  the  empire  of  the  Sea  ana 
the  Infernal  Eegions,  respectively. 
Vulcan,  the  cunning  artist  of  the  eods, 
bore  witness  to  this  supremacy,  wnen, 
counselling  his  mother  Juno  to  make 
peace  with  Jove,  he  rather  ludicrously 
reminded  her  of  his  own  mis-adven- 
ture, which  had  arisen  from  former 
opposition  to  Jove  in  her  behalf: 


*  Once,  in  former  time,  ai^tanoe  when  to  thee  I  would  have  given, 
Having  seized  my  foot,  be  harl'd  me  from  the  threshold  high  of  heaven. 
AU  day  was  I  hurried  headlong,  and  with  the  declining  day 
Fell  on  Lemnoe,  with  bnt  little  VS»  left  in  me,  as  I  lay. 

The  unfortunate  god  was,  however,  draw  it  up,  together  witii  earth  and 

kindly  tended  by  the  Sentians,  but  ocean,  and  vou  all,  cmd  binding  the 

never  recovered  a  lameness  whieh,  in  chain  around  the  top  of  Olympus,  sus- 

consequenoe  of  his  fall,  seized  both  his  pend  all  these  dangling  m  the  air,' 

le^    Jove  also^  with  a  proud  con-  And  the  submission  of  the  awed  as- 

Bciouffliess  of  his  individual  superiority  sembly  asserted  that  this  was  no  idle 

to  all  the  rest  of  the  gods,  on  one  oc-  boast  Yet  was  not  Jove  almighty,  in 

casion  threatened  that  he  would  hurl  a  strict,  defined  sense  of  the  term;  bis 

any  oflSending  or  disobedient  deity  to  title  being  rather  moUj^  and  very^  not 


Tartarus;  and  challenged  each  seve- 
rally, or  1^  combined,  to  essav  their 
powers  against  hinL  Thus,  Come, 
gods,  and  try  me:  hang  a  golden  chain 
from  heaven,  and  all  ye  gods  and  god- 
desses suspend  yourselves  therefrom ; 
yet  would  you  not  draw  from  heaven 
to  eartti  your  supreme  counsellor  Jove, 
even  with  your  utmost  labour:  but 
whenever  I  willed  to  do  so,  I  could 


all  powerful.  He  had  known'  diffi- 
culties, and  been  driven  to  straits  by 
far  less  formidable  combinations  than 
the  whole  united  strength  of  heaven. 
The  following  passage  from  tiie  appeal 
which  Achilles  made  in  his  sorrow  to 
his  mother  Thetis,  shows  how  that 
silver-footed  goddess  had  once  relieved 
him  from  great  dishonour  and  extre- 
mity.   For  when 


Vnno,  Neptnne,  and  Minerva  would  have  closely  fetter'd  him. 
Then  tiien  coming  didst,  oh  goddess,  from  the  chains  release  his  limb; 
Calling  np  the  Handred'haziiaed  aoickly  to  the  Olympian  height, 
Sumamed  by  the  goda  firiarens,  oy  all  men  .£geon  hight.' 


And  the  liberator  of  Jove  was  there- 
upon advanced  to  a  seat  of  honour  and 
distinction  by  the  side  of  the  grateful 

god.  For  the  want  of  consistency  and 
omogeneity  in  the  myths  which  have 
their  place  in  Homer,  we  can  only 
plead  that  it  was  not  his  province  to 
systematise  or  articulate  his  religious 
creed,  so  much  as  to  embellish  his 
account  of  the  main  action,  by  the 
most  effective  and  dramatic  episodes. 
Whatever  the  traditional  temporary 
weatoesses  of  Jove  may  have  been, 
he  does  not  appear  in  Homer  to  suffer 
any  diminution  of  power  or  dignity 


from  the  remembrance  of  them;  the 

§ods,  upon  pain  of  his  disi)lea8ure, 
area  not  receive  him  otherwise  than 
standing;  and  they  followed  meekly 
in  his  train  to  ana  from  the  celestial 
banquets.  Juno  alone  would  venture 
directly  and  in  his  presence  to  oppose 
him,  and  take  him  to  task  for  his  sup- 
posed delinquencies:  but  even  this 
more  in  the  character  of  an  injured 
and  petulant  wife,  than  a  god  in  per- 
sistent opposition  to  his  measures. 
And  though  it  was  common  for  the 
gods  to  t^e  various  sides  in  the  Ho- 
meric contests,  yet  in  all,  according  to 
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the  poet  *the  purpose  of  Jove  waa 
liemg  fulfilled;*  his  will  overriding 
and  overruling,  whilst  ccmniving  a^ 
their  active  expressions  of  partisan- 
ship. Tliis  was  the  crown  of  Jove; 
the  wilL  namely,  that  would  and  must 
finally  oend  everything  to  itself,' and 
out  of  every  contradictory  and  oppos- 
ing- influence  assert  itself  in  ultimate 
and  srand  fulfilment.  The  peculiar 
moral  functions  of  Jove  were  to  be- 
friend Md  protect  those  who  were 
otherwise  friendless;  to  avenge  all  in- 
fractions of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  kindness;  to  rive  rewards  to  those 
who  deserved  well,  and,  conversely,  to 
punish  the  doers  of  evil  *  Whatso- 
ever, in  short,  rendered  man  an  object 
of  interest  and  love  to  man,  came  from 
Jove.  He  was  ^od  in  a  sense  that 
belonged  to  no  other  deity.  Without 
him  men  were  wild  beasts,  life  an  un- 
interrupted war,  and  Olympus  a  mere 
bedlam.' 

The  doctrine  of  a  fortune  or  fate, 
which  came  afterwards  to  be  so  ela- 
borated by  the  tragedians  of  Greece, 
is  found  in  Homer  only  in  a  very  ele- 
mentary and  unformea  state.  The 
'essay  of  the  human  mind  to  satisfy 
its  innate  lonj^g  for  a  monotheistic 
view  of  the  umverse,'  had  not  become, 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  so  essential  to 
man  as  to  necessitate  the  conception 
of  a  power  before  which  even  the  di- 
vine power  and  will  must  bow,  and 
within  the  limits  of  which  these  must 
revolve.  This  longing,  in  his  time  only 
rudimentaiy,  easily  found  its  correlate 
in  the  indennite  supremacy  of  the  one 
Jove  over  the  subordinate  forces  of 
earth  and  heaven. 

'The  gods  know  all  things,'  is  the 
Homeric  epitome  of  the  doctrine  of 
divine  omniscience;  which,  however, 
no  more  than  the  like  assertion  as  to 
their  power  ('the  gods  can  do  all 
thingsO,  is  to  be  taken  as  of  strict  and 
literal  application.  For  we  are  sup- 
plied with  instances  which  must 
operate  against  the  reception  of  this 
as  an  all-embracing  or  universal  pro- 
position.   Here  is  an  example.     The 


'  wind-footed'  Iris,  running  down  from 
Olympus,  came  with  a  message  to 
Achilles,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  he  should  arm  himself  'm^nown 
to  Jove  and  the  other  gods.'  Iris  did 
this  at  the  command  of  Jmio;  who, 
however,  with  the  sharpened  Qre  and 
ear  of  a  jealous  wife,  and  withal  a 
slightly  shrewish  one,  had  on  a  former 
occasion  easily  discovered  a  meetine 
which  Jove  fiad  arranged  and  hek^ 
clandestinely,  as  he  flattered  himseif^ 
with  Thetis.  These  attempts  at  ae- 
cresy,  whether  successful  or  not,  show 
sufficiently  that  the  planners  of  them 
hoped  to  remain  undiscovered,  and  de- 
monstrate, therefore,  their  belief  in  the 
limited  knowledge  of  those  whom  ^ley 
wished  to  deceive.  No  moncthdst 
would  avow  in  theory,  ^  proceed 
upon  in  practice,  the  hope  of  deceiv- 
ing God ;  full  well  knowing  that  a  hope 
entertained  in  contravention  of  abso- 
lute divine  omniscience  must  neces- 
sarily prove  abortive. 

The  friendship  of  the  gods,  whom 
we  may,  after  having  entered  tJiis 
caveat,  r^rd  generally  as  omnisdeot 
and  omnipotent,  was,  of  conrse,  a 
thing  to  be  coveted,  and  when  aained, 
to  be  highly  prized  and  anxionSy  pre- 
served. But  the  winning  and  the 
preservation  of  this  favour  was  a  task 
of  no  slight  difficulty.  An  answer 
was  often  Ions  withheld,  even  from  a 
worshipper  who  for  the  moment  en- 
joyed their  protection  and  patronage, 
until  the  gods  supplicated  had  oppor- 
tunity to  revolve  the  petition  in  tneir 
minds,  and  decide  how  far  it  were  ex- 
pedient, from  their  own  co-working 
or  antagonistic  relations  with  other 
deities,  to  reply  favourably  or  other- 
wise. Thus  Thetis  was  obliged  to 
urge  Jove  to  cut  short  her  dubiety  by 
a  word,  which  should  at  once  either 
grant  or  refuse  her  application.  Jove 
having  been  thus  uii^d,  although  with 
some  degree  of  misgiving  and  gloomy 
anticipations  of  a  curtain  lecture,  pro- 
mised to  signify  his  approval  of  no* 
petition  by  nodding  ms  head,  the 
pledge, 


*  That  moet  binding  in;  whaterer  I  hare  by  a  nod  approved 
Firm  shall  stand  irrevocably,  both  by  gniie  i    '  * 


But  this  divine  favour  once  gained, 
was  by  no  means  therefore  perpetual 
It  was  not  the  glory  of  the  Homeric 
gods  that  they  were  slow  to  anger;,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  easily  irascible, 


and  fiite  muhoTed.' 
jealous  of  slights  and  petty  insuh& 
and  relentless  in  their  persecution  of 
the  luckless  wight  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  oflend  them.  Over  and 
above  these  drawbacks,  their  pIove^ 
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bial  guile  and  deceit  rendered  it  poli- 
tic in  the  man  who  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  good  graces  of 
the  gods,  to  exact  an  oath  as  security 
for  their  performance  of  the  good  he 
eraved.  Ulysses,  the  crafty  suspector 
of  craft,  demanded  from  Calypso  and 
Ciroe  an  oath  in  confirmation  of  what 
he  hesitated  to  take  upon  their  un- 
supported words.  It  was  not  against 
the  nature  and  practice  of  the  gods  to 
seduce  men,  not  only  into  misfortunes 


to  men,  and  the  close  and  constant  in- 
timacy with  them  and  their  afiOedrs^  sug- 
gest the  questions,  How  was  this  in- 
timacy effected*  and  these  rehitions 
made  manifest  f  First,  of  the  first : — 
'The  gods  visited  the  earth,  and  often 
i^peared  in  a  visible  shape  to  mortals; 
generally,  however,  under  some  hu- 
man mask,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  their  godhead  was  veiled  to  the 
general  eye,  they  were  capable  of  being 
seen  and  recognised  in  their  divine 


and  calamities,  but  even  into  crimes;    character  by  the  opened  eye  of  their 
that  of  perjury  not  excepted— although    pious  worshij^persJ^  Thus,  Venus  mani- 


it  was  a  sin  for  which  they  reserved  in 
a  future  state  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  since  the 
gods  were  the  dispensers  of  good  to  men, 
they  were  tobereckoned  ofa  beneficent 
disposition*  and  their  placability  was 
implicitly  asserted  by  the  attempts 
made  to  propitiate  them.  It  was  to 
be  presumed  that  the  cases  in  which 
they  inflicted  evil  on  particular  indi- 
viduals were  exceptional;  and  notable 
instances  of  theur  accessibility  and 
readiness  to  oblige  those  whose  lives 
were  mainly  good  and  devoted  to  their 


rested  herself  to  Helen  at  first  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  dame  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  wool-carder  in  her  hu»- 
bancTs  palace  at  Lacedsemon;  till,  at 
length,  her  all-radiant  neck, 

'And  her  love-inflaming  boeom,  and  her  fiery 
flaBhing  eyes,* 

revealed  and  confessed  the  coddess. 
Iris,  again,  visited  Helen  in  the  sem- 
blance of  Laodice,  'the  fairest  of  all 
Priam's  daughters.'  Minerva,  in  »ro- 
prid  persona^  and  yet  in  human  form, 
prevented   Achilles   from   taking   a 


service,  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of   deadly  vengeance  upon  Agamemnon, 
~  ~ *  even  whilst  he  was  m  the  act  of  un- 

sheathing Ids  sword  to  slay  that  'king 
of  men.'  Instances  are  exhaustless  of 
the  gods  indulging  in  this  method  of 
effecting  their  purposes,  and  of  work- 
ing upon  the  passions  and  plans  of 
the  oojects  or  their  visitations  by 
articulate  and  vivd  voce  iig  unctions. 
It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  gods, 
with  Jove  at  their  head,  to  spend  an- 
nually a  period  of  twelve  days  in 
banqueting  amongst  .the  'blameless 
Ethiops,'  a  people  whose  correctness  of 
life  and  manners  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended them,  in  spite  of  any  prejudice 
which  might  attach  to  the  colour  of 
their  epidermis,  to  the  divine  inhabi- 
tants of  Olympus. 

These  theopnanic  revelations  mark- 
ed the  highest  and  doeest  degree  of 
intimacy;  out  there  were  other  me- 
thods known  to  tide  Greeks  by  which 
the  gods  were  accustomed  to  reveal 
their  will  to  mankind.  When  the 
Greeks  met  in  council  to  deliberate 
upon  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
getting  rid  of  the  pestilential  visita- 
tion sent  by  Apollo,  Achilles  advised 
them  to 


Homer.  Here  is  the  form  of  the  very 
first  prayerin  the '  Hiad,'  which  Chryses 
offered  up  to  Apollo,  supplicating  ven- 
geance upon  the  Greeks,  tor  the  wrong 
he  had  suffered  at  their  hands  by  the 
uigust  detention  of  his  daughter: — 

*  Qod  of  the  silver  bow, 
List  to  my  prayer; 
Thou  who  of  old,  as  now, 

Makest  thy  care 
Chrysa  and  Cilia  dirine; 
Who  dost  in  Tenedos 

Mightily  reign; 
If  ever.  Smintnias, 
B00&  for  thy  graoefnl  fiuie 
Hare  been  a  care  to  me: 

If  e'er  I  bom'd  to  thee 

goffering  the  fatted  thigh) 
e-goats  and  kine, 
FaTonr  my  apward  cry, 
Hononr  thy  shrine: 
May  the  Greeks  feel  thy  darts 
Piercing  their  hearts, 
Smarting  for  tears  of  mine.' 

To  which  prayer  Phoebus  promptly 
and  cordially  responded,  by  sending 
the  pestilence,  or,  Homeric^  shooting 
the  pointed  shafts  which  we  have 
"before  had  occasion  to  notica 

The  relations  which  the  goda  bore 


*  Seek  the  counsel  of  some  priest  or  prophet  true. 
Or  of  one  by  dreams  enligfaten'd,  for  dreanu  alao  are  from  /ove.' 
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The  DreamrGod.—The  Augiir, 


The  italicised  portion  of  the  above 
quotation  embodies  shortlv  the  article 
of  faith  under  cover  of  which  it  was 
reasonable  for  Agamemnon  to  act 
upon  the  message  and  advice  of  the 
*  nostile  Oneiros,  or  lying  dream-cod^ 
which  Jove  sent  purposely  to  misTeaa 
him;  whilst  the  other  part  indicates 
a  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  certain 
men  to  unravel  and  foretell  the  pur- 


poses of  the  gods.  This  iB  ^lieiyr 
announced  in  the  brief  description  of 
the  augur  Oalchas,  most  remaricable 
in  his  profession  of  all  who  favoured 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  oontest,  and 
who  was  also  present  upon  Uie  oook 
sion  of  this  same  delibemtive  assem- 
bly. After  Achilles  had  ceased  to 
speak,  then 


'  Eose  ap  Galohai,  son  of  Thestor,  of  the  augurs  wisest  far. 
Who  could  tell  by  power  prophetio  things  that  shall  be,  wens,  and  are.' 


And  this  in  virtue  of  some  inspiration 
or  ffod-possession. 

Of  the  kind  of  event  which  was  con- 
sidered ominous  or  portentous,  and 
the  method  of  interpretation  prac- 
tised by  this  same  Calchas,  we  may 
offer  one  example.  The  occasion  is  as 
follows :— Agamemnon  wishing,  for 
various  reasons,  to  essay  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  people,  gave  orders,  in  pre- 
tended compliance  with  a  command 


from  Jove,  that  they  should  all  «ii- 
bark  and  voyage  homewards  to  Ckeeee. 
Nestor  and  U^sses,  with  secret  under- 
standing of  his  purpose,  bad  it  in 
charge  to  stay^  those  who  seemed  too 
anxious  for  flight  before  the  purpose 
for  which  th^  had  sailed  to  Iroy  was 
executed.  Ulysses,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  their  impa- 
tience, thus  proceeded  to  allay  at  to 
divert  it: — 


*  Tet  return  without  fruition,  alter  so  long  stay,  were  vile; 
Wherefore  still  remaixi,  my  comrades,  and  be  patient  yet  awhile, 
Till  the  prophecies  of  Calchas  shall  or  true  or  fidse  appear. 
For  this  oomes  within  our  knowled^,  and  ye  all  can  witness  bear 

gjfhom  the  iktes  and  death  forbearing  took  not  captive  yesterday, 
r  the  day  before).    When  gathered  the  Greek  fleet  at  Aulis  lav. 
To  old  Pnam  and  the  Trojans,  ohamd  with  freight  of  wo  and  blood. 
And  we  by  the  saored  altars  round  the  ludd  fountain  stood. 
Offering  hecatombs  unblemish'd  to  the  deathless  ones  on  high. 
Shaded  b^  a  noble  plane-tree,  whence  a  crystal  stream  flow  d  by; 
There  a  sim  appeard  portentous,  dreadful  to  the  wilder'd  sight, 
A  foul,  rea-back'd,  brindled  dragon,  which  great  Jotc  had  sent  to  lights 
From  beneath  the  altar  gliding,  to  tne  plane-tree  crawl'd  along, 
Where  was  lodged  a  brood  of  fledgelings,  a  poor  helpless  sparrow's  young. 
Nestling  fiir  witbin  the  foliage,  where  the  top  boughs  taper'd  flue; 
Eight  the  young  ones  were  in  number,  and  the  mother  made  them  nine 
Then  Uie  monster  ate  the  offspring:  piteous  was  their  twittering  cry. 
Whilst  the  mother,  round  gyrating,  grieved  to  see  her  loved  ones  die; 
But  he,  turning,  seised  her  also  by  the  wing,  as  round  she  flew 
Screaming.     Ajad  when  he  had  swallow'd  her,  and  her  young  oflspring  too. 
Then  the  god  made  him  portentous,  who  the  dragon  first  had  shown; 
For  the  son  of  wily  Saturn  metamorphosed  him  to  stone; 
Whilst  ourselves  look'd  on  in  wonder  at  what  bappen'd,  and  In  £ear. 
So  the  portents  divine,  dreadful,  to  the  hecatombs  drew  near. 
Thereupon  prophetic  Calchas  promptly  his  god-message  speaks; — 
"  Why  hath  silence  thus  invaded  all  your  host,  ye  long-hair'd  Greeks, 
When  to  us  hath  Jove^  all-oounselling,  shown  a  sign  of  mighty  name  I 
Late  it  is,  and  late  of  issue,  but  of  ever-deathless  fiune. 
For  the  sparrow  and  her  offispring  were  devoured  for  a  sign; 
They,  the  young  ones,  eight  in  number,  and  the  mother  making  nine. 
That  we  must  lot  the  like  season  of  nine  years  wsge  battle  here. 
But  the  tenth  shall  see  our  capture  of  the  broadway'd  eity  fiur." 
Thus  did  Calchas  give  assurance,  and  all  happen  as  he  told. 
Let  us  then  our  old  position,  oh  I  well-greaved  Achieans,  hold 
In  this  place,  till  we  shall  capture  Priam's  mighty  citadel' 


The  priestly  fimctions  were  not,  by 
any  strong  line  of  definition,  marked 
off  from  the  kingly.  In  the  sacrificial 
ofiices  warriors  would  mingle  and  as- 
sist on  apparently  equal  terms  with 
those  whose  titular  glory  was  priesty 


with  the  exception  that  the  man  who 
inaugurated  the  sacrifice  by  prayer 
would  generally  be  of  the  sac^tkli] 
order.  It  is  not,  however,  ofor  int» 
tion  at  present  to  investigate  the  na- 
tions and  comparative  mities  of  ma 
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with  one  another,  or  even  the  propitia- 
tory and  augural  ceremonies  they  ob- 
served, further  than  is  necessary  to  an- 
nounce the  principles  of  which  these 
ceremonies  were  the  application.  Ho- 
mer's own  description  of  one  of  these 
shall  be  the  substitute  for  any  length- 
ened one  which  we  might  give,  by  pre- 
senting the  peculiar  features  of  a  mmti- 
tude.  We  only  notice,  that  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  initiated  a  feast,  in 


which  those  who  had  worshipped  re- 
warded themselves  for  their  piety  by 
an  indulgence  in  meat  and  wine.  The 
occasion  is  the  restitution  of  the 
daughter  of  Chryses,  and  consequent 
reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  to  Apollo. 
Chryses,  forgetting  his  former  injuries 
received  at  their  hands,  intercedes 
successfully  for  them  with  the  god 
whose  priest  he  was:-— 


*  For  the  god  then  skilfully. 
They  the  hecatomb  aiuatrious  round  the  well-built  altar  placed; 
Next  they  waah'd  their  hands  in  water,  and  fine  barley  upward  raised, 
Whilst  for  them,  with  hands  uplifted,  Chryses  pray'd  an  earnest  prayer:— 
"  Bearer  of  the  bow  of  silver,  to  my  suit  incline  thine  ear; 
Thou  of  Chrysa's  rights  the  champion,  and  of  Gylla's,  the  divine, 
Who  o'er  Tenedos  dost  strongly  rule,  ahreadv  prayers  of  mine 
Tbou  indeed  hast  heard  and  answer'd,  and  nast  heavily  oppressed 
The  Achsaans.    In  like  manner^  furUier.  grant  me  this  request: 
Even  now,  let  thin  unseemly  ruin  from  tne  Greeks  depart. 
So  he  pray'd,  and  him  Apollo  heard  with  a  relenting  heart. 
Then  when  they  had  sprinkled  pounded  barley,  after  they  had  pray*d. 
First  the  neck  they  bended  backwards,  and  the  victims  kill'd  and  flay'd. 
And  cut  out  the  thighs,  enwrapping  them  with  &t  in  double  fold:' 
Then  they  placed  the  flesh,  all-reeking,  on  them  as  they  lay  enroUU 
Kext,  the  old  man,  pouring  sparklins  wine  upon  the  billet-wood, 
Bum'd  them,  whilst  the  young  men,  holdbg  nve-prong'd  forks,  around  him  stood. 
After  they  the  thighs  had  roasted,  and  had  of  the  viscera  eat. 
Then  they  cut  the  rest  in  pieces,  and  on  spits  transfix'd  the  meat. 
Which  then  cunningly  they  roasted,  and  all  from  the  spits  released. 
When  they  had  prepsured  the  banquet,  and  had  from  their  labour  ceased^ 
Ate  they,  nor  lack'd  ausht  thdr  spirit  of  the  well-proportion'd  feast. 
When  for  food  and  drink  no  longer  did  their  appetite  incline. 
Then  the  youths  fill*d  up  the  goblets  brimming  nigh  with  generous  wine; 
And  the  wine  in  cups  outpouring,  to  each  handed  they  along; 
Whilst  through  all  the  day  the  Grecian  youths  endeavour*d  oy  their  song 
To  appease  the  god,  and  chanted  forth  the  joyous  F»an  strain. 
Celebrating  the  Far-darter,  who  with  joy  heard  the  refrain.' 


Without  indulging,  then,  in  any  fur- 
ther discussion  as  to  the  ritual  accord- 
ing to  which  acts  of  worship  were  to 
be  regulated,  let  us  simply  notice  that 
such  acts  were  demandea  by  the  gods 
at  the  hands  of  pious  men,  and  re- 
ceived with  approbation,  when  un- 
grudgingly accorded.  Men,  by  these 
outward  expressions  of  piety,  not  only 
procured  a  momentary  or  transient 
favour,  but  accumulated  a  store  of 
Idndly  regards,  which  were  available 
whenever  necessity  might  oblige  them 
to  have  recourse  to  the  gods,  for  a 
benefit  in  return.  In  that  very  pa- 
thetic interview  of  Mercury  with 
Priam,  where  the  eod,  in  the  form  of 
one  of  the  myrmiaon&  conducts  the 
old  king  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  that 
he  might  ransom  his  *  only  son '  Hec- 
tor, it  appears  that  the  care  of  the 
£008  had  extended  even  to  the  dead 
body  of  the  latter.  *You  would 
wonder,'  says  Mercury,  *to  see  how 
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dew-like  (t.  e.,  fresh)  he  lies,  the  blood 
is  washect  away  from  around,  and  he 
is  not  polluted  in  anv  part  All  his 
wounds  are  dosed,  wnatever  were  in- 
flictedj^for  many  thrust  a  spear  into 
him.  Thus  do  the  blissfcd  gods  favour 
thy  son,  though  dead;  for  he  was  dear 
to  them  in  heart'  And  Priam  in  an- 
swer dedared  the  reason  of  their  kind- 
ness :  *  Oh !  son,  surely  it  is  good  to  give 
due  gifts  to  the  immortals;  for  my  son, 
while  living,  never  in  his  palace  ne- 
glected the  gods  who  enjoy  Olympus; 
therefore  are  they  careful  of  him,  al- 
though he  is  in  the  fate  of  death.' 
And  when,  by  the  renewed  good  of- 
fices of  Mercury,  the  body  of  Hector 
was  brought  home  to  Troy,  Hecuba 
his  mother  ended  her  lamentation 
over  him  by  declaring,  *Now  thou 
liest,  wo  IB  me!  in  the  palace,  dew- 
like and  lately  slain,  as  one  whom 
Apollo,  the  ^od  of  the  silver  bow. 
hath  slain  with  his  mild  weapons. 
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So  placid  waA  the  countenance  of  the 
dead  hero,  and  io  well  preserved  his 
body,  even  after  he  had  lain  for  twelve 
days,  and  in  the  interval  suffered  that 
indi^iity  which  all  the  world  knows 
Achules  inflicted  upon  him— his  body 
having  been  tied  to  the  conqueror's 
chariot,  and  thus  dragged  into  ihe 
camp  of  the  Qreeks. 

The  gods  tried  by  a  standard  of 
even  greater  rigour  than  the  rules  of 
outward  religious  decorum  the  hearts 
and  dispositions  of  men ;  they  preferred 
humility  and  self-diffidence,  especially 
when  in  combination  with  trustfulness 
in  tJiemselve8,to  hecatombs  offered  os- 
tentatiously by  proud  and  otherwise 
godless  men.  He  was  most  likely  to 
enjoy  the  assistiuice  of  the  gods  wnose 
lowly  estimate  of  himself  and  his  own 
powers  inclined  him  the  most  to  feel 
his  want,  and  to  seek  for  their  aid. 
The  exploits  of  Diomede,  in  wounding 
Venus  and  Mars,  show  how  far  a  mor- 
tal hero  might  distinguish  himself  iti 
the  one  case,  by  the  warrant  and  con- 
sequent assistsmce  of  Minerva,  and  in 
the  other,  by  the  presence  of  that  god^ 
dess  to  give  efficacy  to  his  spear-thrust, 
and  to  fasten  that  weapon  deep  in  the 
flank  of  Mars.  The  rationale  of  this 
matter  seems  to  be,  that  the  constant 
steady  valoiu-  of  the  Greeks  prevailed 
against  the  fitful  and  headstrong  im- 
petuosity of  the  Trojans.  But  we  have 
mentioned  it  chiefly  that  we  might 


here  remark  what  we  have  lelthitiier- 
to  unnoticed— the  liability,  namdy. 
co-existent  with  their  blessednesB  and 
power,  of  the  Homeric  sods  to  tsaSkr 
pain.  Mars, '  brazen*  fellow  as  he  vis, 
at  receiving  the  wound  inflicted  wi& 
the  spear  of  Diomede  by  the  hand  of 
Minerva,  bellowed  out  as  loudly  as 
*nine  or  ten  thousand  men'  wonld 
have  done  in  the  din  and  strife  of 
battle.  Speedily^  and  like  a  'dusky 
cloud,'  he  made  ms  way  to  lofty  Olym- 
pus, and  there  made  such  a  speech  to 
Jove,  as  seems  to  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  application  for  an  ord^'  on  the 
Olympian  dispensary,  the  medicines  of 
which,  applied  by  the  hand  of  the  skil- 
ful PcBon,  afforded  him  happy  and 
instantaneous  reliel 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Homeric 
faith  necessitated  wereferenoe  of  many 
evil  as  well  as  good  actions  to  the 
gods,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
men  could  escape  the  responsibilitj 
attaching  to  the  line  of  conduct  they 
pursued.  Each  man's  deeds  must  u 
visited  upon  his  own  head,  and  no  im- 
pious tnuisference  of  evil  sogKestions 
to  the  gods  could  save  bim  from  the 
constquences  of  these,  when  realsed 
in  practice.  Minerva  might  prompt 
the  unfortunate  Pandanis  to  break 
'the  solemn  league  and  oath*  which 
the  Trojans  had  contracted  with  ^ 
Greeks,l)ut  hewouldstillhavehis  owi 
private  account  to  settle  with  those 


*  Of  the  shades  belov. 
Who  upon  the  dead  take  rengeanoe  for  each  broken  plighted  troth.' 

Upon  breakers  of  truces  and  perjurers,  we  find  also  such  an  imprecatioQ  as 
this  invoked: 

*  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty,  aod  ye  gods  who  know  no  end. 
Who  shaU  first  ac^st  these  covenants  with  an  impioos  hand  ofrand. 
Let  their  own  brains,  and  their  children's,  on  the  gronnd  stream  like  (hit 
And  their  wives  each  learn  dishonour  as  anotJier's  ooncufaine.' 


The  words  in  italics  refer  to  the  lib«r 
tions  which  the  imprecators  were  in 
the  act  of  pouring  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  ceremony  that  lent  to  the  cove- 
nants spoken  of  their  peculiar  solem- 
nity. The  right  of  the  gods  thus  to 
punish  men  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  Jove  particularly  avowed, 
tiiat  evil  came  not  from  themselves, 
but  from  the  self-originated  perverse- 
ness  of  the  human  wuL  In  the  retri- 
butive slaughter  of  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope by  the  returned  Ulysses,  liertes, 
an  old,  and  therefore  more  probably  a 
piouSf  man,  saw  a  convincing  and  com- 


forting proof  that  Jove  and  the  retld 
the  gods  reigned  in  the  mighty  OIvHh 
pus.  The  gods  were  never  at  a  ka 
for  ministers  or  instruments  of  vo^ 
geance.  They  themselves  ponisbed 
men  4irectly,  or  worked  out  tbeff 
plans  of  punishment  by  means  of  mor- 
tal agents,  or  acain  commissioned  the 
Erinyes,  or  Furies,  in  aggravated 
cases  of  impiety,  to  persecute  rranooe- 
lessly  the  offenders.  'These  Furies, 
from  the  mimner  in  which  ihey  are 
mentioned,  seem  to  have  been  at 
first  mereljr  the  impersonatdons  of  Hbft 
curses  which  parents,  when  aordy  ir- 
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itated,  vented  on  their  xumatnral 
hildren;  but  the  idea  seemB  after- 
wards to  have  been  extended,  so  that 
iven  poor  persons  who  were  tinder 
he  special  protection  of  Jove  were 
aid  to  have  their  Erinyes,  or  aven- 
:ers.'  So  far  of  rewards  and  pnnish- 
cients  in  this  life. 

The  future  life  which  awaited  the 
:eiieral  mass  of  mankind  was  an  in- 
ipid,  indefined  existence,  genendly 
iatlees  and  without  activitv,  in  the 
lark  and  dreary  abode  of  Hades, 
leroes,  whose  valour  and  virtuous 
onduct  had  on  earth  marked  them 
ut  for  the  discriminating  and  spedal 
indness  of  the  gods,  were  promoted 
o  a  state  of '  substantial  beatitude'  in 
teaven,  or  in  the  blessed  Isles  of  the 
V^eat;  whilst  those  who  had  been  pre- 
minent  in  wickedness  and  hostility 
o  the  gods,  were  the  objects  of  vari- 
us  severe,  and  often  fantastic,  punish- 
aents.  Ilius^  Sisyphus,  who  had  been 
emarkable  for  his  (unelties,  was  con- 
enmed  to  spend  an  eternity  in 
utile  attempts  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a 
teep  acclivity  a  huge  st<me,  which,  as 
oon  as  it  gained  the  summit,  fell  back 
gain  constantly,  crashing  and  thtn- 
erin^  to  the  plains  oelow.  And 
'antaJus,  who  outraged  the  gods  his 
uests,  by  oookinc  and  serving  up  as 
ood  the  body  of  his  son  Pelops,  who 
ad  been  killed  in  brutal  honour  of 
heir  visit,  was  condemned  to  such 
drment  as  has  given  to  our  language 
n  a4jective  expressive  of  great,  ev^r- 
ecurring,  teasmg  annoyance.  The 
eneral  run  of  mankind,  who  had  not 
one  so  much  good  on  the  one  hand, 
r  so  much  evil  on  the  other,  as  to 
reclude  the  idea  of  having  their  ae- 
ounts  squared,  by  compensating  tem- 
oral  good  or  evil,  were  kept  in  a  dim,. 
3ggy,  unrealisingand  unrealisable  ex- 
stenoe,  somewhat  akin  to  that  which 
he  ghosts  of  our  own  time,  according 
0  the  doctrine  of  the  Transatlantic 
piritualists,  enter  upon  directly  after 
heir  departure  from  this  life.  Alto- 
ether  a  chill,  repressive,  subdued  life, 

sort  of  life  in  death,  which  we  may 
«rhaps  best  imagine  when  labouring 
mder  a  determined  attack  of  inihi^mL 
specially  if  it  happen  to  be  combined 
ath  a  heavv  visitation  of  a  squadron 
f  azure  diaoolicals. 

We  will  not  stay  to  examine  ethi- 
ally  the  graduation  of  pain,  or  bless- 


ing, or  insipidity,  to  their  objects, 
longer  than  is  necessaiy  to  observe, 
that  that  was  not  the  most  profound 
view  of  what  constitutes  the  dignity 
of  an  active  and  intelligent  being, 
which  was  taken  in  this  article  of  the 
Homeric  Theol<^. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  the  gods  of  Homer  were 
mereljT)  so  to  speak,  telescopic  men; 
conceived  on  a  colossal  scale,  truly,  but 
as  truly  on  a  human  model  And 
this  is  not  wonderful;  for  the  gods  of 
any  people  can  never  transcend  that 
people's  ideal  of  excellence.  And 
when  this  ideal  has  to  be  evolved 
and  shaped  out  of  the  mind  of  would- 
be  worshippers,  it  naturally  happens 
that  the  qualities  of  men  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  are*  by  a  strong 
application  of  what  is  technically 
called  proBopopceia,  concreted  and  em- 
bodied into  individuals,  representing 
the  highest  conceivable  perfection  of 
these  same  Qualities  and  phenomena. 
Thus  we  understand  the  gross  anthro- 
pomorphism of  Ho^ler.  His  gods  are 
men  pl%u  immortally  and  uninter- 
rupt^  blessedness;  which  qualities, 
we  apprehend,  exhibit  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  creation  shown  in  the  edifi- 
cation of  his  system.  And  even  these . 
must,  by  a  severe  canon,  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  other  qualities,  which 
are  more  palpably  only  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  men.  For  the 
diving  immortalitv  was  but  the  nega- 
tion of  death:  and  death  did  not  ter- 
minfite  the  existence  of  men:  and  their 
uninterrupted  blessedness  was  but  the 
negation  pf  pain  and  sorrow  (not  con- 
sistently mamtained  as  we  have  seen), 
which  good  men,  even  here,  partly  en-" 

Ioyed,  and  aspired  to  as  their  final  in- 
leritance.  All  the  other  qualities  of 
the  gods  are  readily  resolvable  into 
human  ones;  their  power,  wisdom, 
facility  of  locomotion,  &c,  were  human 
characteristics,  not  infinitely,  only  in- 
definitely, multiplied. 

It  might,  we  tnink,  easily  be  shown 
how  the  entire  Olympian  hierarchy 
sprung  up,  grouped  around  the  one 
prime,  central  idea  of  power.  ThiS| 
nowever,  involving  the  philosophy  or 
the  gods  of  Homer,  involves  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  their  mythology,  from 
which  the  title  of  our  paper  warns  us 
ofL  We  ma^  in  one  sentence^  not  an- 
nounce, but  mdicate  or  insinuate  what 
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appears  to  be  the  rationale  of  the 
Homeric  deities.  Our  readers  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  necessarily 
only  a  hard  crayon  sketch,  which  deals 
with  outlines,  and  cannot  make  pre- 
tension to  the  warmth  and  lusdousnees 
of  colour.  Jove  was  the  central  gene- 
ric power,  or,  if  a  fastidious  taste  re- 
?[uire  the  change,  force;  and  this  grand 
orce  was  constantly  striving  to  realise 
itself  in  a  specific  form.  Thus,  Minerva, 
the  unmothered  offspring  of  the  brain 
of  Jove,  became  the  gcxldess  of  wis- 
dom and  strategy;  and  her  classifica- 
tion will  bcj  genus  (underlying  idea) 
pNower:  species  (particular  manifesta- 
tion) wisdom.  So  of  Vulcan,  Phoebus, 
Mars,  and  the  rest  It  is  thus  intel- 
liirible  how  it  was  at  all  times,  and  in 
ail  circumstances,  reasonable  and  pro- 
per to  call  upon  Jove;  whilst  only 
under  particular  circumstances  was  re- 
course to  be  had  to  particular  deities. 
Jove  was,  in  short,  tne  great  head  of 
all  departments. 

It  remains  for  us  to  remark,  more 
explicitly  than  we  have  hitherto  done, 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  Homeric 
theology;  and  this  at  once  broadly  and. 
briefly.  Some  of  these  shortcomings 
have  already  been  directly  enunciated, 
and  nearly  all  inferentiaU^;  for  it  was 
impossible,  without  projecting  our- 
selves out  of  our  consciousness,  which 
also  is  impossible,  not  to  be  continu- 
ally, thougn  unobtrusively,  comparing 
the  Greek  idea  of  the  Divine  with  our 
own.  The  two  qualities  in  which  we 
have  expressly  stated  that  the  Homeric 
gods  were  deficient,  shall  on  that  ac- 
count, though  not  otherwise  in  accord- 
ance with  a  wise  method,  be  mentioned 
first  j  and  only  mentioned  that  our  con- 
clusion may  be,  if  possible,  also  a 
Bynopsis.  The  gods  were  limited  both 
in  knowledge  and  power;  wherever, 
or  whatever  that  might  be,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  that  bounded  the 
norizon  of  their  j^ssibUy  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  determme;  we  shidl  merely 
assume  a  right,  from  former  passages 
in  this  paper,  to  repeat,  as  a  proposi- 
tion, that  the  goos  were  not  omni- 
scient nor  omnipotent  Neither  were 
they  omnipresent,  althou^^  endowed 
with  a  facibty  of  locomotion  only  short, 
yet  still  short,  of  ubiquity.  One  pas- 
sage of  the  *  Iliad'  is  conclusive  on  this 
point  When  Achilles  wished  his  mo- 
ther Thetis  to  present  his  petition 


forthwith  to  Jove,  she  olnected  tiist 
she  could  not  for  some  days  do  so, 
because  Jove  and  all  the  gods  had  gooe 
for  a  twelve  days'  banqueting  to  aaao- 

Sia;  which  penod  of  twelve  days'  free- 
om  from  business,  being  of  annual 
recurrence,  may  be  leganled  as  the 
Olympian  long  vacation. 

So  far  from  the  gods  being  self- 
existent,  or  existent  from  a  past  eter- 
nity, their  senealogy  was  asoartained, 
and  referredi,  in  the  nrst  generaticHi,  U 
Time,  and  in  the  long  run,  to  Ooeanns 
and  Tethys^  a  pair  of  ancient  set 
deities;  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
philosophic  dogma  of  Thales.  Throi^ 
out  the  whole  range  (Xf  Homeric  ue- 
6lo0r,  there  is  notning  comparable— 
nothing  second  to  that  sraiid  Mosak 
formula,  the  highest  revelation  whidi. 
up  to  that  time,  God  bad  given  d 
himself,  and  contained  in  the  two  un- 
fathomable word&  '  I  AM.' 

A  certain  benenoence  displa3red  bf 
the  Homeric  deities  is  the  closest  ap- 
proximation to  that  love  whidi  wt 
regard  as  the  most  precioas  divine 
quality;  whilst  that  awful  sacrifice, 
which  we  contemplate  with  vnmda 
and  gratitude,  as  the  most  sublii^ 
and  unanswerable  manifestatioii  of 
the  love  of  God,  was  so  far  fron 
casting  any  shadow  before  upon  tk 
Greekmina  of  the  time,  that  tlte 
pages  of  Homer  present  no  tno» 
of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  poniib- 
ment 

But  it  were  idle  to  pursue  farther 
a  comparison  between  a  spark  and  the 
sun.  We  will,  although  it  mi^  be 
said  to  be  a  parting  fling  at  the  dcai 
lion,  complam  that  Jove  was  not  oc^ 
not  a  god,  according  to  a  monotlraistk 
standiuxi;  but  that  ne  was  not  evei  i 
god  whom  we  should,  with  our  idesi 
of  chivalry  and  delicacy,  call  a  ] 
man.  He  was  not  supremely 
in  Mb  domestic  relations,  and 
Qver  his  chimney  smoked,  he  had  ib- 
sured  to  him  those  two  things  whick 
are  proverbially  understood  to  rank 
amongst  the  greatest  plagues  of  lak. 
The  scolding  of  his  wife  was  met  I? 
harsh  words,  and  often  by  harsh  tieit- 
ment  on  his  part,  and  perhaps  tfaek 
periods  of  hearty  reconciliation  wee 
not  so  mueh  the  rule  as  the  excep- 
tion. During  one  of  these  exoeptMBsl 
periods,  he  made  love  to  Juno  in  wkx^ 
as  delicate  as  that  act  would  be,  If 
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which  ft  man  should  introduce  to  his 
wedded  wife  the  passees  beauties  of 
his  late  harem.  A  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  14th  Book  of  the  '  Iliad* 
will  justify  what  we  have  said;  and 
also  demonstrate  plainly  that  purity 
or  holiness  was  no  necessary  condition 
of  the  Homeric  deities. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  remarks 
we  have  made  use  chiefly  of  the  *  Iliad,' 
because  in  that  poem  especially  we 
have  the  gods  in  action,  harmoniously 
or  contentiously.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  the  gods  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  relations  to  men; 
had  our  task  been  the  converse  of  this, 
the  buildinff  up  of  the  other  side  of 
that  arch  which  spans  the  chasm  be- 


tween the  human  and  the  divine;  or 
the  investigation  of  the  relations  which 
men  bore  to  one  another,  we  should  have 
drawn  more  largely  upon  the  'Odys- 
sey/ as  furnishing  the  best  representa- 
tions of  the  civil  and  social  life  of  man. 
If  there  is  anything  further  left  us  to 
do,  it  is  to  acknowledge,  not  thereby 
to  cancel,  the  obligations  we  have 
been  under  to  the  distinguished  author 
of  a  paper  upon  this  subject  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  late  *  Classical  Museum.* 
The  acljectives  marked  ofT  by  quota- 
tive  commas  are  generally  the  epithets 
which  Homer  applied  to  the  object 
under  notice:  for  tnerhythmieal  quota- 
tions we  have  no  debt  to  pay  nor  ac- 
knowledgment to  express. 
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SiNOB  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
that  could  endure  the  toothache  pa- 
tiently—and John  Shipley  was  certain- 
ly a  lover  of  wisdom,  a  philosophos — 
you  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  raved  under  the  pain  of  it  L  how- 
ever, should  tell  you  an  untruth,  if  I 
went  so  far  as  this.  He  bore  it  with 
much  Christian  courage.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  ana  Thursday; 
but  he  was  nowise  content  to  bear  it 
on  Friday. 

Accordingly,  on  Friday  morning,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  poor  wintry  sunabine 
had  struggled  out,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  operating-room  of  the  celebrated 
Mr  Odons  of  our  town,  who  is  at  once 
our  greatest  dentist  and  most  emi- 
nent patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Mr  Odons 
was  out.    The  youth  in  lilac-striped 

i'acket  said  he  would  not  be  in  for 
lalf-an-hour.  So  Mr  John  Shipley 
was  shown  into  that  long  and  lofty 
old  chambcor  which  we,  who  have  been 
both  jmtients  and  guests  of  the  owner, 
recognise  as  his  dining-room  and  wait- 
ing-room. 

All  who  know  Mr  Odons—  and 
every  one  in  the  borou^^h  does,  for 
he  has  been  sheriff  twice,  and  al- 
most mayor  once — will  not  need  to 
be  given  any  description  of  his  dining- 
roonL  Even  those  hundreds  of  our 
townsmen  who  have  never  been  into 
it,  will  be  pretty  sure  that  its  walls 


are  covered  with  paintincs.  Local 
pride  is  a  very  strong  kind  of  pride; 
it  is  developed  very  extensively 
amongst  us.  The  Royal  Academy, 
the  British  Institution,  and  the  Suf- 
folk Street  Society,  are  repeatedly  ex- 
pressing their  estimate  of  our  local 
Cters  by  rejecting  their  works: 
we  thmk  of  them  any  one  may 
see  in  those  short  sketches  of  their 
lives  which  our  local  guide-books  sup- 
ply, and  in  the  criticisms  of  our  yearly 
exhibition  in  the  town  and  county 
newspapers. 

What  Mr  Vernon,  Mr  Sheepshanks, 
or  Mr  Rogers,  have  been  to  the  popu- 
lar artists  of  our  day  in  the  great 
centre  of  English  art,  Mr  Odons  is  to 
the  painters  of  our  borough.  He  is 
the  local  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  he  is  our 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  But  he  is  not 
merely  a  connoisseur  or  a  patron. 
If  he  buys  a  picture  for  ten  pounds, 
he  is  not  quite  so  inseparably  attached 
to  it  that  he  cannot  part  with  it  for 
twenty.  The  auctioneers  call  upon 
him  whenever  they  have  pictures  to 
sell  Set  a  painting  before  one  of  the 
brokers,  ana  he  is  anxious  to  know  if 
Mr  Odons  has  ever  said  anything 
about  it  It  will  go  down  at  tmice  as 
high  a  rate  if  Mr  Hammers  or  Mr 
Goingone  can  say  the  first  local  con- 
noisseur has  at  any  time  expressed 
his  admiration  for  it. 
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John  Shipley  had  dined  and  supped 
in  this  room  on  many  occasions.  Me 
had  seen  as  he  sat  at  table  the  general 
character  of  the  collection,  and  in  his 
secret  mind  concluded  it  abominable; 
while  Mr  Odons,  with  the  air  of  an 
instructor  in  arts,  was  setting  for^ 
the  beauty,  merits,  prioee^nd  history, 
of  this  picture  or  that  ne  now  exa- 
mined lor  himself  the  thickly-coyered 
walls. 

There  was  the  '  View  on  the  Trent 
at  Sunset,'  which  one  of  the  local 
Ciitics  had  declared  in  the  columns  of 
the  *  Guardian*  to  be  '  the  finest  of  all 
the  works  of  William  Constable  Brick- 
tint,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  by 
the  most  erudite  of  connoisseurs  for  a 
production  of  Claude  Lorraina'  There 
was  '  I  and  Qrandmother,'  by  Harding 
Bunglebrush;  *  equal,'  says  the  same 
authority,  *  to  the  best  of  Sir  David 
WilMe's.*  'A  Country  Church  on  Sun- 
day Morning.'  by  Miss  Lydia  Scarlet 
Puipleton;  the  chiaroscuro  indiffe- 
rent^ but  the  design  chaste  and  strik- 
ing.' 'The  Seizure  of  Mortimer.'  by 
Muo  Brawny  Thew.  *The  Michael- 
Angelesqueness  of  Michael  Angelo 
Irembling  upon  every  limb;'  and  the 
*  Old  Forty-fiver;  or,  Another  Pop,  and 
down  goes  the  Mare;'  a  picture  upon 
which  the  stricken  and  wondering 
critic  could  only  give  the  sententious 
and  pithy  ejaculation,  *  Let  Landseer 
look  to  his  laurels.'  Beside  and  around 
these  were  a  host  of  others,  which 
year  after  year  have  made  tocal  re- 
viewers *  proud  of  their  birthplace,' 
are  going  to  *  astonish  and  delignt  un- 
born generations,'  and  have  elicited 
the  self-gratulatoiy  cheer, '  Well  done, 
townsman!'  In  a  prominent  position 
amongst  these  works  of  art,  indeed 
in  the  very  centre,  and  surrounded 
with  a  gold  frame  of  the  same  mount- 
ing, himg  a  choice  selection  of  ex- 
tracted teeth.  They  had  onoe  caught 
John  Shipley's  eye  at  dinner  time. 
On  every  future  occasion  of  taking 
meat  or  drink  in  this  room,  he  has 
been  careful  to  sit  with  his  back  to 
them.  A  sickly  taste  came  up  into 
his  mouth  as  he  recognised  them;  and 
no  one  being  in  the  room,  remembennir 
the  adage,  that  to  he  9een  doing,  jBLna 
not  to  (WyiB  the  sin,  he  felt  inclined 
to  spit  upon  the  carpet  Mrs  Odons 
was  a  manager;  she  exceedingbr  dis- 
liked parting  with  mcmey ;  and  a  former 


friend^  at  present  an  enemy  to  the 
Odons  family,  declares  that  she  had 
these  teeth  placed  in  tkaJt  very  promi- 
nent position— first,  for  the  poaitiTe 
use  of  reminding  every  one  who  inifc 
his  or  her  legs  under  the  Odons  maho- 
gany, that  the  family  lived  by  tooth- 
drawing;  and,  secondly,  for  the  n^ 
tive  use  of  taking  away  the  appetites 
of  half  the  company,  lest  they  shouM 
eat  too  much. 

Mr  John  Shipley  poeaesaed  money 
in  his  own  right,  and  was  training  fM 
the  priesthood^  or,  as  Mis  Odons  pre- 
ferred to  call  It,  the  '  clerical  poxxfes- 
sion/ which  she  lodged  upon  as  an  occtt- 
potion  rather  than  an  order,  and  as 
one  branch  of  that  fine  and  unap- 
proachable tree  of  gentlemanhood,  of 
which  she  considered  the  dental  pro- 
fession to  be  another  branch.  Ck>nee- 
quently,  there  was  a  kind  of  pro|ksr 
and  native  affinitv  between  h^  hus- 
band and  the  uieological  student: 
whereas  there  was  not  the  least  be- 
tween Mr  Odons  and  the  grocer  next 
door.  Nevertheless,  Uie  dentist  had  & 
silly  and  unaccountable  friendship  for 
Mr  Treadetub,  often  went  in  and 
smoked  a  pipe  with  him,  and  had  even 
had  the  impudence  to  introduce  Masta 
Joseph  Treacletub  to  his  own  ladylike 
Sabina,  Antoinette,  and  Maigoerite 
The  possible  evils  of  such  a  connec- 
tion must  be  evident  to  every  eenteel 
person.  Th^  were  so  to  Mrs  Od<»t6, 
and  that  provident  lady  trampled 
them  in  the  bud.  by  inwtilHng  into  the 
minds  of  her  aauffhters  those  wise 
principles  which  shehad  herself  learned 
from  her  maiden  aunts.  And  mo^ 
fortunately  there  was  wkkin  those 
young  ladies'  minds  a  plasticity  whidi 
yielded  to  these  moulding  hands,  a 
voice  which  echoed  to  this  caH/rxm 
toitkout.  All  three  of  them  had  an 
innate  predispositicm  to  gentility. 
Mrs  Odons  had  not  to  say  moanh 
fiiUy,  *This  is  my  white  lamb;  thi^ 
alas,  is  my  black  lamb;  this  m  mj 
speckled  one.'  They  were  all  three 
sno^  white.  They  were  a  hivm- 
mieUate  (I  can  scarcely  call  the  goitk 
beings  a  triumvirate)  of  lady-litenesE. 
Hence,  whenever  Mr  Treadetub  calkd 
in,  you  might  discover  an  estonil 
manifestation  of  this  quality  in  tk 
struggle  of  their  noses  to  rise  npvari 
I  say  'the  struggle  to  arise,'  for  t^ 
feature  was  already  turned  up  ao  £ir 
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b'  force  of  nature,  and  appeared  so 
ntinnally  expressing  contempt  for 
i^ery  one  in  general,  that  it  required 
irery  much  effort  and  twitching  to  cnring 
it  into  an  expression  of  contempt  for 
my  special  person. 

Mr  John  Shipley  was  a  eentleman 
at  whom  it  was  inadvisable  to  turn 
up  the  nose.  Indeed,  often  and  often, 
as  Mis  Odons  looked  at  him  with  her 
bodily  eyes,  and  with  other  eyes  at 
his  invisible  and  fViture  possessions, 
and  then  at  her  dau^ters,  she  wished 
she  could  apply  some  painless  spoke- 
shave  to  those  already  too  aspiring 
noses,  which  even  their  indukent  mo- 
ther now  and  then  thought  ugly. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  moment  she 
heard  Mr  Shipley  had  come,  Mrs 
Odons  called  her  gu-ls,  told  them,  and 
descended  to  him  majestically.  The 
Misses  Odons  ran  up  into  their  bed- 
rooms, made  a  few  preparations,  and 
sailed  into  the  room  a  few  minutes  after 
their  mamma. 

What  a  fine  thing  a  lady's  smile  is ! 
I  do  not  wonder  the  noets  have  gone 
into  such  ecstasies  about  its  power. 
Here  was  Mrs  Odons',  for  instance. 
Anv  ordinary  observer  would  have 
called  it  the  most  disinterested  he  had 
ever  seen.  John  Shipley  suspected 
an  underlying  trap,  into  which  he,  his 
hopes,  his  gentiuty,  his  bank-notes, 
his  profession,  were  to  fall  blindly, 
like  the  zebras  and  harte-beeets  into 


the  made  pit  in  Dr  livingstone's 
African  book.  Hence,  though  that 
very  fascinating  smile  was  over  all 
she  said  and  did,  and  three  smiles 
exactly  like  it  over  all  her  daughters 
said  and  did— over  their  ball-room 
news,  over  their  expressed  disdain  for 
certain  persons,  and  respect  for  others; 
over  their  musical  gossip,  over  their 
pouring  out  oi  wine,  over  their  sipping 
wine — it  was  such  a  thin  and  cauze- 
like  kind  of  a  smile^  that  Mr  Shipley 
could  not  but  perceive  beneath  it  the 
chuckles,  the  self-esteem,  and  the  fe- 
minine stratagems  which  it  was  meant 
to  hide.  He  grew  quite  weary  of 
their  small-talk.  He  was  but  an  in- 
different talker  himself;  in  their  pauses 
he  was  quite  dumb,  from  being  unable 
to  say  anything  in  character  with  their 
tastes  and  tendencies,  and  unwilling 
to  say  anything  contrary  to  them.  Not 
wishmg  to  be  rude,  this  constriction 
was  uncomfortable  to  him.  He  kept 
looking  through  the  window,  in  the 
momentary  hope  of  the  appearance 
of  Mr  Odons,  and  was  migntily  re- 
lieved when  he  heard  his  owner-like 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  acute 
mamma  and  three  insipid  daughters 
bade  him  *  good-morning,'  in  a  style 
which,  t^ey  felt  sure,  must  force 
him  to  say  to  himself.  What  a  sun- 
idiine  either  of  these  delightful  crea- 
tures would  make  in  my  future  house- 
hold!* 


CHAPTEB  II. 


Well,  however  it  may  be  when 
knowledge  is  in  that  advanced  state 
which  Mr  Buckle  is,  and  M.  Auguste 
Oomte  was  looking  for,  it  is  certainly 
a  blessing,  in  the  present  empirical 
state  of  our  moral  and  metaphysical 
sciences,  that  we  have  not  that  gift 
which  is  promised  to  us  as  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  knowledge— 
namely,  the  power  of  predicting  events. 
Could  Mrs  and  the  Misses  Odons  have 
looked  along  the  whole  series  of  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Mr  John  Shipley  in  their 
presence,   and  by  statistics  of  the 


workings  of  unseen  things,  or  by  any 
other  simple,  risht,  reasonable,  and 
positive  method,  nave  discovered  the 


uniform  law  which  necessarily  ever 
brings  uniform  results,  they  would 
have  foreseen  s(Mnething  quite  oppo- 


site to  what  they  fore-fanded,  and 
have  gone  out  of  the  room  scowling 
instead  of  smirking.  For,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut  he  called  them  a 
name  which  I  think  quite  inexcusabla 
He  then  drew  a  long  breath,  as  one 
does  who  is  relieved  from  a  horror  or 
a  pain,  put  on  his  hat,  ran  up-stairs, 
and  rushed  without  knocking  mto  Mr 
Odons'  operating-room. 

Now,  here  would  be  an  excellent 
place  for  enlarging  upon  the  theory  of 
contrasts^  for  m^dng  a  dissertation 
upon  ihea  general  effect,  with  a  spe- 
cific application  to  Mr  John  Shipley. 
Mr  Odons  was  not  in  the  room;  but 
some  one  was.  A  beautiful,  modest, 
ill-clad,  saintly,  and  somewhat  sorrow- 
ful-faced young  girl  was  seated  in  the 
operating-chair.  Ugly,  conceited,  be- 
suked,  and  jewelled,  and  wearing  also 
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a  disajBpreeablv  incessant  smirk,  were 
the  Misses  Odons,  whom  he  had  just 
been  execrating.  I  believe  this  con- 
trast in  all  points,  coupled  with  the 
unexpectedness  of  it,  leaving  out  the 
positive  beauty  of  this  young  lady,  is 
the  reason  she  had  a  sudden  and  a 
mighty  influence  upon  him,  which  she 
would  not  have  had,  if  introduced  to 
him  in  a  parlour,  met  in  a  ball-room, 
or  passed  by  in  the  streets.  In  the 
soul,  he  went  down  at  once  upon  the 
knees.  St  Augustine  says,  that  the 
lover  (of  God)  has  aures  cordii* — 
ears  of  the  heart,  ears  invisible.  Every 
true  lover  knows  he  has  also  invisible 
knees,  knees  of  the  heart  In  the 
body,  Mr  Shipley  removed  his  hat; 
av.  and  did  so  for  all  the  world  as 
if  ne  had  unexpectedly  opened  a  door 
which  disclosed  Queen  Victoria  and 
all  her  court  seated  in  majesty,  and 
bending  their  gaze  upon  him.  First- 
li^t  is  but  the  work  of  a  minute;  he 
was  in  love  at  first-sight,  like  an  im- 
prudent young  man. 

Alas!  who  can  wonder  1  All  his 
decisions  in  social,  matrimonial,  ama- 
tory, and  relative  matters  were  in  the 
empirical  condition.  They  came  not 
from  patient  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing upon  phenomena;  they  came 
like  the  spider  s  house — it  is  my  Lord 
Bacon's  simile — ^from  within.  Con- 
trasU  were  the  unnoted  and  unrecog- 
nised phenomena  which  did  this.  He 
was  like  a  collier  coming  up  out  of  his 
pit  at  Basford,  to  the  blue  slcy  and  the 
faces  of  his  children.  He  was  like 
Dante,  when,  passing  from  the  utmost 
hell  to  purgatorv,  he  caught  a  casual 
glimpse  of  the  clear  heaven,  splendid 
with  stars,  ten  times  more  splendid 
than  it  had  ever  seemed,  now,  after 
he  had  endured  the  close,  sulphureous, 
fetid  roof  of  helL  He  was  like  the 
household  of  Noah  when  they  caught 
sight  of  the  sreen  hills  and  the  sunny 
land,  after  their  wearying  experience 
of  the  black  and  pitchy  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  ark. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  in- 
tense and  sudden  admiration  made 
Mr  Shipley,  as  it  will  the  rest  of  us, 
painfully  wordless.  Ten  minutes  ago 
ne  had  been  dumb  from  inability  to 
descend;  now,  he  felt  just  as  dumb 
from  inability  to  rise  to  his  compa- 
nion's level  He  was  always  regard- 
*  *  ConfeMionam/    Lib.  l  o.  5. 


ing  himself  as  a  mi^^  deal  above^  or 
a  mighty  deal  below,  every  one  wwaa. 
he  met.  Oh,  how  often  his  hei^ 
burned  for  a  companion!  one  really 
on  the  same  step  of  life — neither  bent 
on  lagginff  behmd  him,  nor  on  oat- 
stripping  him— on  that  ladder  whidi 
has  spokes  at  every  foot,  from  hdl's 
bottom  to  heaven's  top.  He  was  al(»ie 
in  the  room  with  this  young  lady  ix 
full  five  minutes;  thinking,  first,  that 
she  was  the  sweetest  and  most  oovei- 
able  being  he  had  ever  seen;  and 
next,  that  he  should  possibly  never 
see  her  a  second  time  in  our  huge  and 
populous  borough;  and  yet  he  could 
give  her  no  stronger  or  more  vivid  im- 
pression of  his  capacities  and  thoughts, 
than  that  he  considered  it  Tery  mila 
for  the  time  of  year.  While  he  was 
silently  working  out  possible  connec- 
tions of  some  topic  he  thought  of 
starting  conversation  with,  a  hn^ 
and  fussy  footstep  sounded  on  1^ 
stairs,  and  Mr  Odons  burst  in. 

He  was  delighted  to  see  Mr  Ship- 
ley. He  wanted  to  run  off  ajul  tdi 
his  girls  he  had  come.  '  Between  voa 
and  me,  sir.  I  think  you  have  toudbcd 
the  heart  or  all  three  of  them,'  said  ha 
The  young  man  informed  him  that  bs 
had  already  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
his  young  ladies,  and  also  that  he 
doubted  ms  ability  to  touch  any  young 
lady's  heart 

*Ah,'  cried  the  dentist,  laughing, 
*  we  don't  know  our  own  powers,  It 
Shipley;  we  don't  know  our  own 
powers.  I  could  tell  you  things.  Bat 
—you  know;  well,  well,  it  isn't  a 
father's  place,  sir.  And  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  teeth,  Mr  Shipl^f 

*  I  have  a  decayed  tooth,  whi^  I 
must  get  you  to  draw,  sir.  It  has  had 
enough  doctoring.' 

'  Sit  down,  my  dear  sir.  Fll  troable 
you  to  move  from  the  operating-chair, 
my  dear;  for  a  little  while,  my  dear,* 
said  the  dentist  to  the  maiden,  in  h^ 
most  condescending  tone. 

*Ko,  sir,'  said  Mr  Shipley;  'that 
young  lady  was  here  before  me.* 

His  innate  politeness  would  never 
have  suffered  him  to  usurp  her  right  ii 
so  glaring  a  manner.  But  I  should  do 
ill  justice  to  the  mixed  motives  which 
dwell  in  the  best  of  us,  if  I  were  to 
leave  unmenticmed  two  other  rea^tm 
for  which  that  gentleman  resolved  to 
be  second  patient    In  the  first  places 
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when  her  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, she  would  leave,  and  he  should 
tb^  have  opportunity  to  gain  some 
particulars  oonceming  her  from  Mr 
Odons.  In  the  second  place,  though, 
indeed,  a  very  long  way  below  tne 
other  reason,  he  had  once  cried  out 
under  the  pain  of  losing  a  tooth;  he 
might  repeat  such  a  cry  under  the 
present  suffering;  and  he  could  ima- 
nne  nothing  more  humiliating  or  un- 
fortunate for  his  earliest  music  to  the 
ears  of  hi»  beloved;  for  such,  he  felt 
assured,  this  maiden  was  about  to 
become. 

*  Ay,  and  you  want  a  tooth  out,  too, 
Miss  Barnes/  said  the  dentist  '  Sit 
you  down.  I  am  sorry  you  had  to  go 
away  yesterday  without  seeing  me, 
my  dear.' 

The  young  lady  trembled,  and  turned 
pale,  as  she  re-seated  herself  in  that 
pmgatorial  chair,  where  so  many 
Btnmg  men  have  blenched.  The  com- 
parison of  tooth-drawing  to  purga- 
tory might  be  drawn  out  very  fine. 
Snsering  toothache  is  like  our  life  on 
earth,  full  of  pain;  sitting  under  the 
operation  of  tooth-drawing  is  like  life 
in  purgatory,  full  of  greater  pain,  but 
enlightened  also  by  the  hope  of  getting 
free  of  it.  Rising  up  healed  is  a  kind 
of  heaven  itself,  in  its  new  and  plea- 
sant sense  of  fr^om.  No  other  con- 
sideration could  ever  have  seated  the 
timid  little  Lucy  Barnes  in  that  dis- 
enchanting chair.  Ah!  what  a  pity 
it  is  the  tender  and  pretty  creature 
had  not  lived  four  hundred  years 
earlier,  when,  if  she  would  merely 
have  placed  '  the  herbe  that  is  clepyd 
bursa  pastaru'  on  the  right  side  of 
her  mouth,  if  *the  ake  of  the  teeth* 
were  on  the  left  side,,  and  vice  versd, 
she  might  at  once  have  rid  herself  of 
pcun.  Or  she  could  have  used  the  still 
iimpler  remedy  of  crossing  herself, 
and  Baying  gently  as  follows:—*  Saint 
Apollonia  was  a  renowned  virgin, 
wnose  teeth  were  draMm  out  for  the 
oame  of  Christ  And  she  interceded 
KTith  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
ivhen  any  one  shall  have  invoked  her 
iiaxne  upon  himselfl  the  Father,  the 
^Dy  ana  the  Holy  Ghost  will  destroy 
iie  dolour  in  his  teeth.  Amen. 
*  Let  us  pray. 
*  O  €k)d,  who  didst  deliver  blessed 
^pollonia  from  the  hands  of  her  ene- 
Qiee,  and  didst  hear  her  prayer,  I  be- 


seech thee,  through  the  intercession  of 
her,  of  blessed  Laurence,  of  blessed 
Vincent,  and  of  all  thy  saints  and 
saintesses  (sanctorum  tuorum  et  tanc- 
tarum  twirum)^  that  Thou  wouldest 
root  out  this  dolour  from  mv  teeth, 
and  make  me  sound,  through  Jesus 
Christ  thy  Son,  our  Lord,  who  lives 
and  reigns  with  thee  in  the  unity  of 
the  Hofy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.    Amen. 

*May  the  five  wounds  of  God  be 
my  medicine.  Christ  was  made  for 
us  obedient,  as  far  as  death,  the  death 
even  of  the  cross.' 

These  things  John  Shipley  had  read 
in  an  old  EneUsh  medical  MS.  of  that 
date,  when  the  same  men  held  cure  of 
our  wonderfullv  interknit  soul  and 
body.*  A  number  of  crosses  were  in- 
terspersed in  the  charm,  which  he 
esteemed  a  very  superstitious  doing. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that 
the  principle  asserted  in  these  old  in- 
vocations and  prayers  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  very  noble  and  necessary  one — 
namely,  that  in  the  incarnation  and 
bodilv  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God 
lies  the  explanation  of  all  human  and 
mortal  ills;  that  His  are  the  ground 
on  which  we  may  look  for  deliverance 
from  ours,  and  on  which  Saint  Apol- 
lonia,  and  other  persons  forgotten  by 
the  world,  patiently  overcame  theirs. 
It  is  because  He  took  the  fiesh  of  all, 
that  we  have  power  to  bear  and  con- 
quer the  *  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to.*  He 
took  that  fiesh,  even  as  far  as  the 
pain  of  the  cross,  usque  ad  crucem. 
This  consideration  came  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  simple  thousands  who 
tried  these  cures.  His  ''Jive  wounds,'* 
which  v>e  often  invoke  for  all  ourpainSy 
must  have  been  infinitdv  harder  to 
hear  than  my  little  toothache.*  The 
beautiful  placid  face  of  our  Lord  on 
crucifixes  and  in  church  pictures, 
showed  how  He  bore  them.  That 
gave  them  strength  and  courage  to 
Bear  those  lighter  pains  by  which 
they  were  conformed  to  Him. 

As  Lucy  Barnes  did  not  know  either 
of  these  short  and  easy  methods,  she 
sat  trembling  under  the  hands  of  Mr 

*  Preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stock- 
holm. 80  pages  of  extracts  from  it  are 
printed  in  the  ArchsBologia  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  toI.  xxx.,  1844,  4to,  pp.  84^ 
429.  By  Qeorge  Stephens,  and  noted  T.  J. 
Pettiipir.  Half  is  English  Terse,  and  half 
ecclesiastical  Latin  prose. 
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Odona,  as  he  inserted  that  little  mirror 
with  which  dentists  behold  the  more 
hidden  recesses  of  our  mouths.  She 
shook  so  much,  he  could  see  nothing. 
John  Shipley  noticed  this  pretty 
cowardice,  or  rather  timidity  on  its 
mighty  side.  It  prored  strong,  as  such 
exhibitions  of  simple,  unconscious, 
maidenly  weaknesses  always  have 
proved  and  stirred  up  from  his  heart 
one  of  those  unheanl,  irrepressible 
siffhs,  which  are  signs  to  a  young  man 
what  way  his  heart  is  turning. 

Judge  then  his  surprise,  delight, 
fear,  and  perplexity,  when  bland  Mr 
Odons  turned  to  him,  and  said, 
*  Really,  sir,  if  you  have  no  objection,  1 
should  be  exceedindv  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  hold  the  patient's 
head.' 

Lucy  Barnes  flushed  a  pale  pink. 
John  Shipley  turned  fierv  red.  As  he 
arose  abruptlv  and  walked  towards 
the  young  lady,  he  felt  as  if  his  legs 
were  endeavouring  to  twist  round  one 
another,  and  would  certainly  throw 
him  down.  If  Mr  Odons  had  been  as 
diligent  a  student  efface  and  gait  as  he 
was  of  teeth  and  bad  pictures,  he  would 
perceive  very  much  in  that  moment: 
if  he  could  have  read  Mr  Shipley's 
face,  he  would  have  had  up  Joseph  of 
the  lilac  stripes  to  hold  the  young 
lady's  head.  Not  that  he  particularly 
cared  to  whom  Mr  Shiplev  gave  his 
heart  and  pursestrings;  but  he  did  care 
a  good  deal  whom  ms  wife  corrected 
and  lectured,  and  he  knew  she  would 
lecture  him  very  energetically,  if  he 
committed  any  such  imprudence  as 

giving  any  young  lady,  saving  his  own 
aughters,  open  occasion  to  appear 
loveable  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  stu- 
dent coming  into  more  than  five  hun- 
dred a-year. 

Now,  Mr  Odons  never  would  have 
suspected  for  a  moment  (until  the  issue 
of  this  indiscretion  of  his  taught  him 
otherwise),  that  a  ^ntleman  of  such 
expectations  as  his  friend  Shipley 
would  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  who  had 
not  a  silk  dress  in  the  world,  nor  one 
blossom  of  gentility  upon  her  fieimily 
tree.  Hence,  and  as  Miss  Barnes  was 
undeniably  tidy  and  clean,  he  did  not  in 
the  least  doubtthepropriety  of  request- 
ing Mr  Shipley  to  hold  her  heaa  He 
wouldhaveasked  him  to  hold  thehouse- 
maid's:  he  would  not  have  asked  him 
to  hold  the  cook*s,  for  the  very  same 


reasons.  If  he  had  not  put  this  re- 
quest to  him,  if  Mr  Shipley  had  not 
complied  with  it,  Lucy  would  have 
been  forgotten  in  a  fortnight  Bnt 
that  one  unlucl^  lapse  of  tongue,  it 
fixed  and  bound  his  desire;  it  gave  it 
fuel  Mid  resolve. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  de- 
cisions and  advices  of  the  love-casuists 
of  the  eighteenth  century  will  call  to 
mind  a  prescription  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  them,  by  the  following  out 
of  which  a  young  lady  may  gain  or  af- 
fix a  lover.  Let  her  ask  the  desired 
gentleman  to  remove  a  speck,  chip,  or 
insect  out  of  her  eya  It  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  she  should  wait  until 
one  is  really  in  that  oilman;  a  feigned 
and  undisooverableone  is  peiiiaps  the 
more  serviceable;  it  will  certainly  af- 
ford the  process  greater  play  of  room 
and  tima  Whilst  he  is  looldiig  into 
that  crystalline  sea,  sosmalL  yet  so  in- 
finite, so  bottomless,  he  is  afmoet  sure 
to  faU  in.  What  a  dangerous  profes- 
sion the  oculist's  must  be!  It  is  hb 
daily  business  to  hang  over  this  ine- 
scapable gulf.  If  I  yr&e  a  wimian,  I 
would  never  take  one  to  husband  cer- 
tainly. But  let  us  march  on.  I  have 
never  heard  that  looking  into  a  yom^ 
lady's  mouth  has  subjected  one  sin^ 
dentist  to  asimilar  aberration.  'Pnrhr 
teeth,'  which  hold  such  a  prominoit 
place  in  the  novelist's  auctioneer-like 
catalogue  of  a  heroine's  graces,  bad 
not  the  least  effect  upon  Mr  Jdia 
Shipley;  and  to  this  hour  he  does  not 
know  whether  Lucy's  teeth  on  that 
occasion  were  blue,  white,  or  yellow. 
Only  compare  looking  into  the  mouth 
and  into  the  eya  'lliere  is  nothing 
tempting  in  being  broken  by  deeoend- 
ing  jaws,  even  though  pearlv  ones*  (s 
in  rushing  to  destruction  down  tnat 
cavern,  which,  even  althou^  the 
sweetest  melody  that  is  comes  up 
through  it,  appears  to  lead  to  a  daricer 
and  ever  darKer  realm.  I  shoold  not 
use  such  deadly  imagery,  but  lovers 
alwavB  say  they  are  incurably  teound- 
edy  slainy  and  the  like;  and  1  smppoie 
they  know  best  Look  then  on  thst 
kind  of  decease  for  which  a  lady^s  ef« 
is  blameabla  Death  by  drowning 
has  always  been  accounted  the  most 
delightful  kind  of  death.  The  kmer 
and  more  steadibr  we  gaze  into  ml 
deep  and  wonderiul  calm  ocean  <^  the 
eye,  the  more  irresistible  grows  ov 
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mpulfle  to  plunge  entirely  therein,  and 
ose  ourselves. 

This  is  what  Mr  John  Shipley  did 
Lucy's  beautiful  youn£  head  was  in 
ills  arms.  He  felt  the  touch  and 
auiver  of  her  smooth  and  velvety 
imeek.  Her  face  was  thrown  back- 
w^ard  for  the  convenience  of  the 
operator.  The  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  great  pain  kept  her  eyes  widely 
and  attentively  open:  she  was  looking 
at  nothing,  as  people  do  in  such  mo- 
ments, and  knew  not  whether  they 
were  open  or  closed.  And  John 
Shipley  scarcely  knew:  he  had  looked 
down  mto  them  with  all  the  stress  of 
his  soul,  until  he  hardly  remembered 
where  he  stood.  He  has  just  com- 
mitted suicide  in  those  sweet  seas. 
The  old  body  of  unlovingness  was 
floating  on  the  top,  quite  dead.  The 
new  spirit  of  love  was  rising  up  from 
it,  looking  towards  a  new^  higher, 
intenser  Mnd  of  life.  The  coroner 
Understanding  had  gone  out  of  court: 
those  reliable  witnesses,  Messrs  Phe- 
nomena, poor  pragmatioal  gentlemen, 
were  left  unexamined  (an  insult  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
say  the  newspapers^  or  else  an  inquest 
would  have  sat  upon  the  old  body  and 
life  of  John  Shipley,  and  the  verdict 
of  *  Temporary  msanity'  would  have 
been  brought  m. 

But  I  am  anxious  to  be  quite  true. 
Even  if  Lucy  had  kept  her  eyes  shut, 
I  do  not  think  Mr  Shipley  could  have 
been  saved.  The  timid  little  creature, 
having  no  other  friend  in  the  world  at 
that  moment  (if  any  one  says  the 
dentist  is  not  our  enemy  for  the  time 
performing,  he  has  never  had  a  four- 
pronged  tooth  extracted;  he  has  never 
heard,  as  I  have,  the  most  patient 
lips  in  the  world  give  utterance  to 
utterly  irrepressible  cries),  she  clung 
to  him  with  a  most  comprehensive  ex- 
pression of  trust  A  fine  sense  of 
faith  seemed  to  come  through  her  very 
fingers.  Many  people  can  stand  being 
suspected,  belied,  abused;  but  what 
human  being,  save  a  reprobate,  can 
stand  being  trusted.  Faith  has,  of  all 
things,  the  most  tremendous  stren^; 
and  as  suspicion  almost  always  dnves 
men  at  last  into  the  doing  of  that 
whereof  they  are  suspected,  so  faith 
as  often  makes  a  man  become  what  it 
believed  him  to  be,  and  trusts  in  him 
as  being.     See  how  it  is  so  in  the 


highest  matters:  baptism,  the  creeds, 
the  universal  church— the  gospel  they 
are  rooted  and  grounded  on— are  all 
witnesses  that  CnSd's  method  of  edu- 
cation is  to  trust  us,  to  put  faith 
in  us. 

This  reciprocity  of  trusting,  and  of 
feeling  trusted  in.  was  passing  between 
the  heroine  and  hero.  Lucy  clutched 
Mr  Shipley  with  that  maideidy  terror 
of  whicn  she  possessed  even  a  greater 
share  than  the  generality  of  her  sex. 
He,  for  lus  part,  without  considering 
the  lengtlL  orrathershortness.  and  the 
occasion  01  this  trust,  was  resoivingand 
secretly  vowing  to  be  her  solace  and 
protection  for  ever  and  ever.  A  loud 
cry,  a  tighter  cUng;  some  deep  and 
musical  sobs— he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  hear  music  in  her  sobs — and  the 
tooth  was  ffone. 

John  took  the  tooth  from  Mr  Odons, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  about  to 
examine  it  with  a  scientificL  not  ama- 
tory, interest  He  managed  to  secrete 
it  somewhere,  while  he  dexterously 
turned  the  conversation  uj)on  some 
subject  totally  unconnected  with  teeth. 
Miss  Lucy  arose,  looked  him  modestly 
in  the  nice,  blushed  faintly,  and 
thanked  him :  saying  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  cDwardice,  that  she  had  always 
been  very  cowardly,  and  the  like. 
She  then  put  on  ner  bonnet  at  the 
looking-glass,  gave  Mr  Odons  his  fee, 
and  wishing  lx>th  gentlemen  a  timo- 
rous good-mominfl;,  went  out  of  the 
room;  John  Shipley  listening  to  th%, 
last  echo  of  her  root  upon  the  stairs. 

*  Poor  girl,'  he  then  said,  *Bhe  suf- 
fered a  great  deal,  did  she  not,  sir? 
Who  is  she?'  he  added,  in  the  most 
apathetic  tone. 

I  have  said  that  Mr  Odons  was  cun- 
ning in  nothing  but  pictures  and  dentis- 
try. The  simple  elder,  therefore,  told 
the  excited  and  eager  younger  the  most 
full  particulars  concerning  Bfiss  Lu<^ 
Barnes,  in  answers  as  really  unsui^i- 
cious  as  the  questions  were  appa- 
rently unconceroed.  I  wiU  not  re- 
port the  conTcrsation;  the  rtmlU  of  it 
are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
this  story,  and  will  take  less  time.  I 
wish  many  producers  of  what  are 
caJled  novels  would  conform  to  ^is 
law,  and  improve  their  books  by  com- 
pressing them;  for,  as  they  are,  they 
are  far  more  entitled  to  be  set  down 
as  followers  of  Dean  Swift,  in  a  well* 
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known  fragment  of  hie,*  than  of  Cer- 
vantes, Le  Sage,  ScarroiL  or  Mr  Field- 
ing. The  very  external  contrasts  of 
these  writers  with  those  of  modem 
novelists  is  verv^oticeable  in  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  tjrpe  and  of  paper  ex- 
hibited on  their  pages.  The  former 
presented  us  with  solid,  substantial, 
closely-packed  paragraphs;  the  latter 
give  us  a  mere  white  sheet  specked 
with  single  words  and  strips  of  sen- 
tence, which  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
listener  at  the  key-hole  who  can  write 
^orthand  When  these  stolen  dia- 
logues ascend  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Parmenides  or  the  Theaetetus,  I  do 
not  grumble;  even  though  they  may 
be  divei^ncies  from  the  unity  of  the 
story;  but  they  are  usually  of  the  very 
reverse  description  in  worth,  and  of 
the  same  in  fitness  and  propriety;  that 
is,  altogether  empty,  and  quite  unre- 
quired. They  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  a  novel,  I  fan<7,  as  the  ver- 
batim report  of  a  vestry  meeting  does 
to  history.  But,  alas!  my  plea  for 
silence  has  made  me  talkative.  Mr 
Odons  and  Mr  Shipley  had  a  conver- 
sation which  is  unreported.  Only,  if 
you  please,  imagine  on  one  side  ^xmI- 
natured  and  rather  simpleton-like 
frankness  delivering;  on  the  other 
side^  suspicious,  stratagetic  love  and 
anxiety  receiving. 

The  dentist  told  his  friend  that 
Lucy  Barnes  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  a  widow,  whom  bodily  suffering 
had  rendered  incapable  of  almost  any 
self-help;  and  who  had,  besides,  four 
other  cnildren,  too  young  to  contri- 
bute anything  to  their  own  living. 
Lucy,  who  wasbut  seventeen,  although 
she  looked  much  older,  had  for  the 
last  three  years,  by  her  own  efforts, 
k6pt  the  househola  together;  had  it 
not  been  for  her,  they  would  have  been 
in  the  parish  union.  Lucy's  little  in- 
come arose  mainly  from  her  salary  as 
a  clerk  at  the  tel^raph  office;  but  it 
was  increased,  as  indeed  it  needed 
to  be,  by  those  little  water-colour 
aketdies  with  'John  Wilson  Grant, 


pinxiiy  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
which  we  come  upon  now  and  then 
in  the  picture-frame  shops,  the  sta- 
tioners*, and  fancy-work  repositories 
of  our  town.  Modesty,  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  better  sale,  or  some 
other  remote  feminine  cause,  led  her 
to  send  them  forth  under  this  masco- 
line  name. 

'Both  telemi^  and  painting  to- 
gether brinff  tnem  in  but  a  bare  liveH- 
hood,' said  Mr  Odons.  'For  that  rea- 
son, I  have  twice  tried  to  refiise  ths 
girl  s  fee;  butit  hurtberixide,  I  found.* 

The  kind-hearted  dentist  also  esTe 
a  hint  to  Mr  Shipley,  tiu^t  alms, 
if  conveyed  discreetly^  could  be  no- 
where more  deservedly  bestowed  than 
upon  Mrs  Barnes. 

By  this  insinuation  the  yomiff  man 
gained  a  fair  ground  to  introdiice  a 
question  that  had  all  the  while  been 
at  the  edge  of  his  lips,  and  which  h« 
burned  to  ask,  but  aared  not. 

'  Where  do  they  live — in  my  dis- 
trict?' 

'No,'  replied  Mr  Odons,  'in  <me  of 
the  yards  out  of  BuUocksate.' 

Now,  the  whola  period  intervening 
between  Mr  John  Shipley's  first  ar- 
rival and  surprise  in  the  operating- 
room,  and  the  dentist's  answer  to  toe 
whereabouts  of  Miss  Lucy  Barnes, 
had  been  affording  a  silent  evidence 
how  much  stronger  love  is  than  |^o- 
sophv.  Our  hero  looked  into  £|)icte- 
tus  during  his  toothache,  but  he  felt 
the  twinge  above  the  Stoicism;  he 
read  Mr  Tennyson's  Saint  Syxneon 
Stylites,  but  ne  found  the  twinge 
above  the  anchoritisuL  Yet  it  is  quite 
indubitable  that,  for  the  last  qoarter- 
of-an-hour,  Lucy's  face  and  mien,  and 
the  thoughts  arising  from  the  contem- 
plation thereof,  had  triumi^ed  and 
shone  above  the  twinge;  he  had  verily 
forgotten  it  But,  now  that  her  per- 
somJ  sunshine  had  withdrawn,  and 
he  had  learned  all  that  he  desiied 
concerning  her,  he  began  to  feel  it 
quite  necessary  that  he  should  have 
his  troublesome  tooth  removed. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 

Lucy  Barnes  did  not  live  in  Mr 
Shipley's  district  How  he  came  to 
have  a  district  may  be  seen  by  an  ad- 

•  •  Polite  Oonvenation '— Worki.  Sir  W. 
SooU'i  BdiUoii,  ToL  iz.,  S17-48S. 


vertisement  which  appears  now  and 
then  in  the  'Guardian,'  informing 
'youns  gentlemen  who  are  prepariK 
for  hdv  orders,'  that  the  Keverm 
X.  Y.  JS.  of  our  town,  '  has  a  vaeaney 
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Tor  one  or  more  students  to  lire  in  hia 
tiouse;  where,  to  the  advantages  of 
reading  for  holy  orders,  they  may  add 
that  of  a  practical  education  as  parish 
priests,  by  district  visitation  under 
[lis  superintendence.'  The  Beverend 
K.  Y.  Z.,  unlike  secular  advertisers, 
38teems  his  superintendence  as  a  veiy 
Inestimable  advantage.  So  does  his 
(vife;  so  do  his  two  elderljr  aunts;  so 
io  the  six  students  who  eigoy  the  pri- 
k'ilege  of  it  I  am  bound  to  say  tnat 
[  fear  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  it; 
for  that  most  real  sign  of  the  aut 
Uantisaut  cadentis  eccUsicBj  the  happy 
[>resence  of  working  men  and  working 
Kvomen  (with  the  exception  of  those 
t«n  or  twelve  old  ladies  who  are  said 
to  have  an  eye  to  the  sacramental 
alms),  never  appears  in  his  church, 
though  he  has  oeen  giving  his  assi- 
duous superintendence  for  nearly  fif- 
teen years,  nor  in  any  of  the  churches 
where  his  former  pupils  are  at  pre- 
sent ministering  pnests.  John  Ship- 
ley himself  is  by  no  means  a  man  who 
will  set  the  world  on  fire.  But  cer- 
tain drciunstances  have  read  him 
lessons  which  were  not  included  in  the 
courses  of  his  reverend  principal 

It  is  said  about  the  town,  that  the 
Reverend  X.  Y.  Z.  is  a  Puseyite. 
Whether  or  no  this  be  true,  I  cannot 
tell,  never  having  seen  or  conversed 
with  any  member  of  that  persuasion, 
though  very  frequently  mistaken  for 
one  myself.  The  Reverend  X.  Y.  Z. 
believed  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Word  of  Qod,  and  could  prove  it 
against  Unitarians  out  of  many  fathers, 
doctors,  and  divines;  and  often  quoted 
it  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  catho- 
lic church.  But  it  never  appeared  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  it  had  any 
further  relation  to  those  multitudes 
who  daily  passed  the  door  of  the 
church,  the  home  of  the  poor,  without 
coming  in^  beyond  being  credited  by 
theoL  Hence  he  always  looked  upon 
that  early  English  building,  where 
centuries  of  souls  had  been  fed  and 
nourished,  and  which  had  seen  all  the 
Btranee  vicissitudes  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical history,  not  as  the  home  of  the 
poor,  so  much  as  the  arena  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  met  him  one  day  in  Lon- 
don, after  I  had  been  absent  ffom  my 
native  town  a  whole  year,  and  the 
second  thing  he  said  to  me,  in  a  stento- 
rian voice,  which  made  the  folks  in 


Holbom  Hill  stare  and  turn,  wat 
this:  *  Have  you  seen  my  church  since 
there-decoration?*  An  Italian  lad  was 
passing  at  the  moment  with  little 
plaster  -  of  -  Paris  churches,  whose 
stained-glass  windows  rayed  out  a 
coloured  glory  from  the  lighted  tallow- 
candles  withm.  When  the  priest  had 
shaken  hands,  I  bought  one  of  these, 
to  present  to  a  little  cousin;  and  de- 
lighted, inde^  was  she  with  her 
church,  wherein  she  might  light  the 
candles,  or  put  them  out,  admit  the 
dolls,  or  keep  them  away,  just  when 
she  pleased.  Somehow  or  other, 
whenever  I  pass  Mr  X.  Y.  Z/s  St 
Etheldreda,  I  always  think  of  the 
little  plaster  church  upon  the  Italian*s 
board:  and  the  reverend  incumbent's 
conversation,  sermons,  and  ceremonies, 
just  as  absurdlv  suggest  to  me  my 
small  cousin  witn  her  pieces  of  candle 
and  company  of  dolls. 

So  too,  the  reverend  principalis  life 
had  been  too  easy,  idle,  gentlemanly, 
and  empty  of  stron)^  suffering,  for  him 
to  hold  upon  the  incarnation  in  that 
practical  sense  which  would  have 
madehim  glad  at  heart  when  he  learned 
that  John  Shipley  had  given  himself 
to  Lucv  Barnes.  Doubtless  in  some 
sense  she  was  a  sharer  in  those  bene- 
fits and  those  rights  which  that  tre- 
mendous fact  has  won  for  us  all:  she 
was  a  partaker  in  the  common  flesh  of 
human-kind.  He  said  as  much  every 
Sunday.  But  how  much  nicer  it  would 
be  for  John  Shipley  to  seek  out  a 
voung  kdy  with  a  little  sum  to  add  to 
his,  a  good  family  name  to  give  her 
position  wherever  they  mieht  settle, 
and  a  few  pretty  accomplishments. 
It  was  just  the  contrast  betwixt 
these*  two  possible  lots  in  holy  ma- 
trimony^ and  the  choice  of  the  better 
lot,  which  taught  John  Shipley  ^so 
he  says)  of  what  awful  import  tne 
incarnation  is  to  eveir  relationship 
and  matter  of  daily  fife,  and  gave 
him  that  insight  into  applying  that 
blessed  truth,  which,  by  God's  grace,  is 
at  present  making  the  common  people 
hear  him  gladly,  and  the  Scribes  and 
Phansees  murmur  at  his  doctrine. 
The  Reverend  X.  Y.  Z.  never  said 
so  much  to  John  Shipley  about  Miss 
Barnes;  for  John  never  told  him 
about  her,  from  a  dear  certainty 
that  this  is  what  he  would  have 
said.    By  simply  falling  in  love  with 
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a  maideo  who  was  'below  him*  in  so- 
dal  position,  bat  in  the  light  of  that 
troth  which  gives  unity  to  society^ 
and  of  her  own  worth,  above  him, 
it  was  ordained  that  John  Ship- 
lev  should  learn  more  in  three  weeks 
of  the  meaning  and  bearings  of  that 
fact  npon  whicn  the  chnrch  is  built, 
'  He  was  made  Man,*  tlum  the  Beve- 
rend  X.  Y.  Z.  had  done  from  his  enor- 
mous library  in  twenty  years. 

But  these  three  weeks  were  fiill  of 
uncertainty,  despair,  and  discomfort 
He  had  no  friend  to  whom  he  cotdd 
confide  this  new  and  dear  secret  He 
emploved  himself  by  thinking  over  all 
poesible  allegations  and  excuses,  by 
which  he  mi^ht  prove  to  the  Reverend 
X.  Y.  Z.,  and  to  the  visiting  student 
of  that  part  of  the  pariah  in  which 
BuUockj^te  is  situated,  that  a  ch^se 
of  distnot  was  desirable  between  the 
latter  gentleman  and  himself.  He 
could  find  no  tenable  ones.  All  the 
pleas  he  enlisted  and  reviewed  were 
so  translucent,  that,  thou^  they 
might  not  reveal  the  reason,  they 
would  assuredly  make  it  manifest 
that  there  was  a  reascm,  to  the  prac- 
tised mind  of  the  Reverend  X.  Y.  Z. 

But  what  a  fortunate  thmg  is  cir- 
cumstance. Indeed,  in  story-telling  it 
is  everything,  and  very  often  the 
greatest  matter  in  real  life,  doing  just 
what  efibrt  wanted  to  do,  when  effort 
has  given  up.  Circumstance  brought 
John  Shipley  the  thing  he  wanted, 
by  layins  Mr  Hilton,  the  senior  stu- 
dent and  the  visiter  of  Bullockgate 
Yard,  upon  a  sick-bed.  It  matters 
nothing  to  the  reader  what  this  sick- 
ness was,  but  it  may  give  him  a  short 
glimpse  into  the  society  Mr  Shipley 
was  surrounded  by,  to  record  their 
diverse  hypotheses  of  its  origin.  Mr 
Dominick  suggested  that  it  might 
veiy  possibly  mive  arisen  from  eatmg 
meat  on  the  ferial  days  in  Lent;  Mr 
Simeon  Smith,  that  it  was  a  provi- 
dential dispensation  sent  through  the 
medium  of  a  cold  to  warn  him  against 
the  ritualistic  and  unprotostant  here^ 
of  fioing  into  church  on  week-da^;  Mr 
Thicksnew  laid  it  to  an  insufficiency 
of  strong  animal  diet,  football,  and 
skating;  another,  as  a  judgment  for 
engaging  in  ungodly  diversions;  an- 
other, to  a  sickly  constitution. 

The  Reverend  X.  Y.  Z.  immediately 
informed  his  pupils  that  they  must 


make  some  arranj^emeiit  between 
themselves  for  division  of  labour 
upon  their  sick  brotiier^s  district^  un- 
less  either  of  them  could  find  auU; 
time,  and  pleasure  in  taking  the  wbo^ 
of  it;  which  propoeiticm  Mr  Shipky  lu 
eagerly  ace^tedas  Ids  brethren  shnnk 
from  it 

It  was  a  gladmomcont  for  ouryoong 
gentleman  as  he  set  out  that  veiy 
morning,  onl^an  houraftor  his  indue- 
tion,  upon  his  first  visit  The  Reve- 
rend and  Mrs  X.  Y.  Z.  were  standing 
at  the  window.  Our  hero  did  not 
know  it,  and  therefore  pat  no  re- 
straint upon  the  exubennt  feellDg 
with  which  he  went  down  the  garden 
walk.  *  I  am  agreeably  smpriaed  and 
disaiqxnnted  in  Mr  Smpley,'  aaid  the 
priest  '  Look  at  him  now,  m  J  dear.  I 
nave  alwavs  feared  that  he  was  the 
most  indolent  and  hopelees  of  my 
pupils.  But,  lately,  he  has  begun  to 
ex£dbit  eminent  attention  and  api^- 
oation.  I  confess  I  did  not  eiqiect  the 
giatifying  assiduity  and  eameetn^s 
with  which  he  engaged  this  morning 
to  take  upon  himself  poor  Mr  Hilton's 
duties.' 

'  I  always  thought  him  a  Terr  ma- 
Uemanlv  young  man,'  answered  Mrs 
X.  Y.  2*.  *  Do  you  really  believe,  my 
dear,  that  those  weregenuinediamonds 
in  Mrs  Gauntlison's  brooch  V 

John  Shipley  made  the  Bullockgate 
Yards  his  earliest  places  of  calL  It 
was  a  merpy  that  nis  eager  and  for- 
ward-leaning head  did  not  come  into 
crael  contact  with  the  pavement  as  he 
hurried  thither.  I  am  afraid  the  theory 
of  his  visitation— namely,  the  seeking 
out  gathering,  warning,  and  ofmsoliBg 
of  the  scatt^^  sheep  of  God's  flock— 
had  a  very  secondary  influence  upon 
the  practice  of  it  that  mornins:  for  he 
left  tracts  behind  him,  instead  of  that 
je  ne  scats  quoi  influence  of  a  kind  and 
cheerful  Cnristian  spirit,  in  each  of 
those  yards  he  entered  and  departed 
from,  without  finding  any  dweller  of 
the  name  of  Barnes. 

The  musical  character  of  our  town 
is  notable  throughout  all  England:  it 
appears  in  the  names  the  owner  of 
these  yards  has  written,  or  given  per- 
mission to  write,  over  their  narrow 
archways.  John  Shipley  left  Mosaii 
Yard,  Haydn  Yard,  and  Handel  Yaid, 
disappointed.  The  fourth,  BeethoveiL 
called  by  natives  B'oven  Yard,  stood 
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.t  the  top  of  at  flkht  of  thirteen  steps, 
.nd  was  entered  by  a  passage,  through 
^hich  no  corpulent  person  could  ever 
lave  forced  himself.  Except,  indeed, 
»n  the  contingency  of  a  mad  bullock 
»r  unlooked-for  hailstorm,  no  fat  gen- 
leman  was  ever  likely  to  need  this 
rard;  and,  doubtless,  the  builders  of 
he  small  red  brick  dwellings  within 
breknew  that  no  renter  would  pro- 
>ablT  grow  corpulent,  so  Ions  as  B'oven 
ifud  was  his  daily  passage  home.  So 
like  various  horse-thoroughfares  in 
;hiB  borough,  which  the  corporation 
ire  always  altering  in  graceful  sweeps 
)f  the  arm  on  vestiy  air,  and  on 
¥ater-colour  plans  on  Daper,  but  never 
n  good  red  bricks  ana  paving-stones), 
f  two  meet  in  the  B'oven  entry,  one 
nust  turUjiback.  This  necessity,  as 
3very  one  acquainted  with  the  mores 
ouerorum  will  perceive,  involved  con- 
tinual fights  amongst  the  youn^  gene- 
ration, no  siude  member  of  whicn,  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  dweller,  was 
ever  yet  known  to  retrograde  and  say, 
with  a  bow,  'After  you.'  The  little 
boy  or  girL  therefore,  who — not  from 
self-surrender,  but  from  disinclination 
to  fi^ht— does  really  wish  to  avoid  a 
colMon.  invariably  peers  along  to  see 
if  any  or  their  size  is  entering  at  the 
nether  end,  before  they  will  proceed 
through  the  hither.  If  no  stronger 
personage  be  coming,  they  leisurely 
walk  through;  if  any  be  at  an  equ^ 
distimce  with  themselves,  they  rush 
through  at  their  utmost  speed,  gain- 
ing at  once  the  triumph  of  priority, 
and  avoiding  the  indignity  of  oacking, 
or  the  inconvenience  of  a  contest. 

Now  the  above  is  by  no  means  a  4i- 
gression  in  the  story,  but  a  point  with- 
out the  full  understanding  of  which, 
the  following  part  of  it  cannot  be  ade- 
quately understood.  When  historians 
are  going  to  bring  their  great  man — 
king,  mi^r,  or  conqueror,  as  he  may 
chance  to  be— into  a  city,  they  spend 
fond  labour  in  the  descnption  of  that 
city,  both  material  and  social;  not 
merely  that  we  may  have  a  more  de- 
finitively-outlined picture  of  the  ac- 
cessories, or  what  are  fashionably 
named  the  'environments,'  of  that 
event;  but  that  we  may  be  prepared 
to  understand  Uie  next  event  in  the 
series.  Theking's  horse  stumblesover 
a  hu^e  stone,  which  had  only  just  been 
cast  m  the  way  by  a  drunken  bevy  for 


an  idle  wager;  his  majesty  is  thrown 
upon  his  head,  dies  upon  the  spot,  and 
mighty  change  is  made  in  the  fate  of 
kii^oms :  thegreat  preacher  is  saluted 
by  all  the  rotten  e^  of  all  the  hen- 
keepers  in  the  city,  or  by  deafening 
huzzas  and  clapping  of  hands.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  say  that  the 
city  was  dven  to  drunkenness  and  bet- 
tinjg,  to  snow  that  there  were  pre-ex- 
isting notions,  motives,  and  habits 
leading  to  such  expressions  of  disgust 
or  of  welcome,  and  to  exhibit  the  citi- 
zens under  the  excitement  of  such 
motives  assiduously  collecting  bad 
egcs,  and  such  other  missiles  as  were 
soft,  jactable,  rotten,  or  nasty. 

I  have  to  take  the  hero  of  this  story. 
Mr  John  Shipley,  up  the  steps  ana 
through  the  narrow  passage  into  B'oven 
Yard.  This  is  the  first  or  present 
event;  it  is  necessary  to  show  what 
motives  are  working  within  that  yard, 
which,  coigoining  with  his  entry,  will 
bring  about  event  2  of  tms  se- 
ries. A  little  boy  making  for  Bul- 
lockeate  discerned  a  hat,  a  face,  and 
shoulders  slowly  coming  up  the  steep 
stepja.  The  time-honoured  principle  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  yard  flushed  up, 
andasserted  itself  in  his  ardent  breast 
The  awful  disgrace  of  having  to  l^ick 
for  Mr  Shipley  rises  before  mt"  in  all 
its  indignity.  There  is,  he  thinks, 
just  time  to  escape  it.  He  seizes  the 
present  division  of  a  moment,  rushes 
with  all  his  force,  pushes  by  John 
Shipley,  as  he  is  putting  his  foot  on 
the  highest  step,  treads  upon  a  piece 
of  orange-peel,  and  falls  headlong 
down  the  steps  on  to  the  pavement  of 
Bullockgate.  Hegivesalong,terribley 
hopeless  shriek.  John  turns,  and  runs 
down.  He  finds  the  poor  little  lad 
has  cut  his  head  open. 

Four  or  five  women  and  girls,  who 
had  heard  the  shriek,  ran  out,  witn  wet 
and  soapy  hands,  or  holding  brooms, 
or  needlework,  or  babies,  and  came 
down  the  steps  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  some  looking  anxious,  and  the 
others  inquisitive. 

'Who  is  it?'  cried  one. 

'Is  it  my  poor  Tom?'  shrieked  an- 
other. 

The  woman  who  first  reached  the 
bottom  took  the  lad  from  John  Ship- 
ley, and  cried  out,  '  Bless  me!  it's  little 
Jo^  Barnes.' 

Guess  the  surprise  and  grief  of  our 
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young  gentleman  at  this  unexpected 
and  miserable  method  of  finding  that 
he  was  seekinA;  for.  Natural  pity  for 
the  boy  had  be^un  to  work  in  him. 
But  it  was  intensified  into  a  wonderful 
tenderness,  when  he  heard  whose  rela- 
tion the  lad  was  once.  He  suddenly 
became  his  brother.  The  touch  of  his 
clothes  and  flesh  had  a  kind  of  sacred- 
ness.  He  took  him  from  the  woman, 
and  bore  the  poor  stunned  body  in  his 
arms  into  the  druggist's,  a  few  doors 
off;  an  increased  retinue  of  girls  and 
women  pressing  in  after  him,  and 
making  a  great  Babel  of  inquires, 
pity,  and  remedies. 

'  Run,  Sal,'  said  one  of  them  to  her 
daughter,  'and  fetch  you  Lucy  Barnes. 
And  mind  you  don't  let  her  mother 
know  nowt  about  it.' 

Sympathy  for  the  lad  was  not  so 
utterhr  absorbing  as  to  keep  John's 
eyes  from  the  messen^r  who  was  run- 
ning on  an  errand  which  was  to  bring 
such  a  happy  sight  to  him,  but  so 
wretched  a  sight  to  the  comer.  These 
contrasts  are  painful  to  whoever  sees 
them;  but  life  is  so  full  of  them, 
they  cannot  be  winked  at  by  any  but 
hypocrites  and  the  hardened.  John 
Snipley  wished  it  were  not  so  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  was  rejoicing 
that  it  was  so;  and  he  who  was  train- 
ing for  a  director  of  consciences  was 
hardly  put  to  it  in  his  own  inner  bat- 
tle-field at  that  time.  However,  what 
he  noticed  was,  that  thegif  Ij  instead  of 
turning  up  the  steps,  as  he  had  ima- 
gined she  would,  was  running  very 
rapidly  along  Bullockgate. 

Mrs  Barnes  does  not  live  up  either 
of  your  yards,  then?'  he  said. 

'^No,  sir— not  now;  she  did  till  yes- 
terday.' 

*  Where  has  she  gone  to,  then?' 

*  Why,  sir,  her  brother's  just  died, 
and  left  her  some  houses  in  Leicester, 
and  she's  goin'  to  live  in  one  of  them. 
Joey  was  at  school  when  she  bid  us 
all  good-by  yesterday;  and  she  sent 
him  over,  poor  thing,  to  sav  good-by 
ta4ay.  Sne's  stayin'  at  the  Horse 
and  Dog,  and  was  goin'  away  for  good 
t^is  afternoon.' 

'  But  she  won't  now,  sir,'  said  an- 
other, who  had  been  jealous  of  not 
being  the  historian. 

The  messenger  came  back  with 
Lucy.  She  hfl^  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  her  on  the  stairs,  and  the  maiden 


received  the  account,  and  started  off 
before  her  sick  and  weakly  mother 
could  hear  of  his  accident  -She  en- 
tered the  druggist's  shop,  with  a  pain- 
ful and  anxious,  but  self-possessed, 
determined,  and  quite  busineas-iyce 
face;  looking  the  very  imp»sonatioo 
of  one  who  knew  what  to  do,  and  was 
about  to  do  it  But,  when  entered, 
she  met  the  eager  and  expecting  hat 
of  John  Shipley,  and  what  a  (^nge! 
Her  strength  and  purpose  fell  doini 
in  a  minute.  She  snook  and  trembled 
— she  stood  revealed,  the  true,  leaning, 
weak,  far  from  self-dependent  woman. 
For  sne  remembered  (blushing  deeph 
at  the  very  memory),  not  the  pain  of 
her  tooth-drawing,  nor  her  thankfiil 
pleasure  at  his  kindness,  nor  a  lit^ 
silly  dream  she  now  and  then  nursed, 
when  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  ana 
always  thrust  from  her  when  quite 
awake:  but  clearly  and  distinctly  she 
remembered  every  single  cling  and 
pull;  every  dumb  entreaty  her  eyes 
showed;  every  murmured  expresaon 
of  trust  which  she  had  maae  John 
SWpley  the  object  of  in  her  trving  pain. 

The  poor  httle  fellow's  heM  bad 
been  bandaged,  and  he  had  oome  to 
during  the  messenger's  absence.  WT^n 
he  saw  his  sisten  he  smiled  faintiy, 
and  whispered,  *lAicy.* 

John  Snipley  had  found  Viiini^lf  as 
tried  and  irresolute  as  that  joan% 
lady  herself,  the  moment  he  saw  hex 
enter.  A  thousand  times  he  had  noade 
out  for  himself  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
manlv  way  of  action  and  manner  of 
speecn  for  the  bright  occasion  whea 
they  should  first  meet  That  coveted 
time  had  come  now,  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  foigotten  the  whole  of  his 
mother-tongue.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  the  occasion  was  not  a  bri^t 
one.  It  was  a  thing,  therefore,  to  be 
thankfid  for  (and  once  more  be  bad 
the  misery  of  finding  his  good  in  as- 
other's  ill),  that  her  brother  lay  sidE 
between  them.  It  opened  a  oommon 
ground;  it  was  a  S3rmpathy  to  b^^ 
upon.  When  the  child  cried  for  Locr, 
he  caught  at  it 

'  Your  brother  caUs  for  yon,  Miai 
Barnes,'  he  said. 

She  came  over  to  his  side.  The 
check  from  the  unexpected  edgfat  of 
John,  as  the  friend  and  beli>er  of  her 
brother;  the  half-guilty  consdofasiies 
of  her  dreams  and  memories  abovt 
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him,  subsided  to  the  anxious  white 
the  same  moment  they  had  flushed 
her  red.  Her  eves  filled  with  tears 
as  she  stooped  aown  and  kissed  the 
strong,  mischievous,  lively,  often- 
blamed  lad,  now  so  weak  and  listless. 
She  iprew  r^sardless  of  John  and  the 
drag^st,  and  poured  out  all  her  sis- 
terly heart  in  tender  and  endearing 
nameSb  Mr  Shipley  told  her  she 
most  not  excite  herself  before  her 
brother,  or  it  would  do  him  harm. 

He  lifted  her  up  gently,  and  said 
they  had  better  go  home  at  once,  and 
put  the  boy  to  bed.  He  would  send 
for  a  fly  to  take  them,  and  would  call 
early  in  the  evening  to  see  how  her 
brother  was.  He  dared  say  or  do  no 
more.  He  fetched  the  fly,  lifted  the 
lad  in,  helped  Lucy  in  afterwards,  and 
watched  tnem  away.  His  impulse 
was  to  throw  himself  on  the  stones, 
and  send  up  to  Heaven  a  loud  ana 
excited  thank^ving.  But  happily, 
through  the  sickness  of  his  fellow- 
student,  he  had  double  work  to  do, 
and  went  and  did  it  In  its  course 
he  met  such  human  misery,  so  many 
phiints,  so  many  signs  that  evil  is  an 
unavoidable  possession  of  all  house- 
holds, that  he  was  delivered,  for  the 
time,  from  those  rose-colour  views  of 
life  which  the  incipient  lover  usually 
indulges  in. 

Acoordinffly  John  called  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Horse  and  Dog.  He  heard 
that  ihe  little  lad  was  in  bed  and 
sleeping,  and  that  he  promised  to  do 
verv  well  But  he  did  not  leave  when 
lie  nad  learned  so  much.  The  poor, 
dckly  widow,  whom  constant  coniGme- 
nen^  her  inability  to  move^  and  her 
settled  listlessn^  had  compelled  to 
ind  excitement  in  the  movements  of 


others  around  her,  and  who  had  be- 
come natundly  analytic  through  this 
gerpetual  watching,  pierced  into  Mr 
hiplev's  secret  Mfore  he  had  sat 
witn  them  one  hour.  She  noticed  him 
look  at  herself  every  time  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  look  at  Lucy. 
Who  will  blame  the  lonely  and  help- 
less woman,  if  love  for  her  daughter, 
seconded  by  ambition  for  her,  set  her 
mind  upon  plotting  John's  entire  cap- 
tivity? 

So  she  resolved  upon  that  needless 
work.  Twice  every  day  Mr  Shipley 
callc^  in  to  ask  after  the  lad.  Mrs 
Barnes  contrived  to  be  out  of  the  way 
on  every  occasion  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  The  boy  was  not  too  ill 
to  be  removed;  but  motherly  policy, 
quite  as  much  as  motherlv  affection, 
kept  him  in  the  town  for  three  weeks 
after  the  accident  She  would  have 
kept  him  for  a  month,  and  physicked 
him  too,  if  John  Shipley,  after  bring- 
ing Luqy  home  from  church  one  night, 
had  not  begged  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing with  Mra  Barnes  alone.  Oonver* 
sations  had  passed  between  IxLcy  and 
John,  which  no  story-teller  had  the 
fortune  to  listen  to;  tears,  embraces, 
touching  of  the  lips,  which  no  eye  had 
espied  Mrs  Barnes  put  on  her  most 
unsuspecting  look,  and  granted  the 
request  You  may  guess  what  she 
heard  Of  course  she  was  astounded; 
of  course  she  thought  her  daughter 
too  young;  of  course  she  would  nave 
done  anything  to  have  prevented  it 
Nevertheless,  she  supposed  she  must 
give  in  to  their  arrangements.  These 
were  manifestabout  a  year  afterwards, 
when  Mr  John  Shipley  was  ordained 
a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  Miss  Lucy 
Barnes  became  Mrs  Shipley. 


ARTISTIC    BOHEMIA, 


T  the  reader  should  want  to  discover 
he  home  of  a  Camden  Town  artist, 
nd  if  he  should  wish  to  make  in- 
uiry  for  said  home^  I  do  hope  he  will 
ot  address  himself  to  a  milooaiL  A 
nlVman  is  a  mild  animal  in  general, 
at  the  milkmen  who  serve  the  ar- 
sts  of  the  Camden  Town  district 
re  far  from  mild,  indeed  I  am  sure 
Vol..  XXVI. 


they  never  drink  milk— no,  I  believe 
they  live  on  proof  brandy  and  raw 
beef-steak. 

Oh!  if  the  reader  should  want  to 
see  a  Camden  Town  milkman  in  anger, 
let  him  ask  for  the  residence  of  an 
artist;  but,  if  the  reader  should  want 
to  see  that  wiillrmftn  in  aboiling,  rolling- 
eyed  rage,  let  him  ask  for  the  resi- 
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dence  of  an  artist,  the  number  of  which 
residence  he  shall  not  know,  but  which 
he  Ib  quite  sure  has  a  XiBTTSB  after  it 
— suppose  it,  say,  to  be  96a,  but  it 
may  be  45b. 
Ye  furies!  how  that  milkman  will 

flare  as  the  reader  sa^  'a,*  or  *b^' 
low  he  will  clang  his  pails,  and  go  off 
vituperative. 

I  shall  never  foiget  the  effect  a 
milkman  on  the  pavement  of  Morning- 
ton  Oresent  produced  upon  me.  when 
I  asked  him  lor  Mr  Exe,  artist,  Ka  }a 
Capri  Terrace ! 

Said  the  milW  glsrer,  */  ki^ws 
none  o*  yer  harimts  in  yer  No.  I  a's, 
/  knows  though  that  one  of  the 
"  vilins,"  who  lived  at  1 7  a  Flit  Terra^je, 
owed  me  a  fifteen  and  f uppenoe  score, 
when  he  hooked  it' 

Then  the  lacteal  lubber  lunged  at 
me  (taking  me  for  an  artist,  I  suppose), 
drove  me  against  the  iron  railings  of 
the  house  which  he  reepeotfiilly  served 
— not  being  in  the  occupation  of  an 
artist— andwent  his  clank  wi>,y,  wrath 
expressed  in  his  very  bootrheels. 

I  have  since  asked  several  milkmen 
for  artists — ^reaL  or  those  whom  I  have 
conjured  from  the  Vasty  depths'  <^  my 
own  brains— and  I  give  the  reader  my 
respectable  word,  I  nave  never  yet  got 
a  civil  answer.  Whv,  only  a  few 
weeks  back,  a  imliboy  tearfully 
winked,  and  then  wickedly  bit  his 
lip,  when  I  asked  for  Jonas  Kreutz- 
boch— that  artist  so  well  known  in 
the  first  row  of  the  British  Institution, 
counting  from  tibe  ceiling. 

Shall  I  diiE^rt  my80lf  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  my  old  schoolfellow,  Jack 
Exe's  artistic  career,  when  he  lived  i^ 
a  place  with  an  '  a'  on  its  doorpost? 
Y^  I  will;  for  I  may.  At  present 
Jack  Exe  don't  live  m  a  place,  he 
lives  in  a  ten-roomed  house — a  No.  1, 
(not  No.  la).  He  doesn't  stnusle 
any  more,  and  his  milkman  cheermly 
lets  Jack  run  a  cream  score. 

Well,  then,  when  I  met  Jack  in  the 
Strand,  after  not  having  seen  him  for 
many  years— after  not  having  seen 
him  from  the  time  when  we  parted  at 
Poddington's  thedayafter  the  raeakinff 
up  song— Jack  said,  *  Holloa,  Thoff^jr  r 
and  I  said,  'Holloa,  Jack  I'  I  thmk 
both  our  eyes  were  the  brighter  for 
the  meeting.  We  confided  to  each 
other.  I  was  stripling  as  an  autiior, 
Jack  was  struggling  as  a  painter—? 


(Jack  drew  soldiers  at  school,  and  aO 
that  same  period  I  wrote  the  nw* 
sentimental  poetry).  I  was  unmarried. 
Jack  had  married;  had  foimd  himself 
the  father  of  six  children,  almost  be- 
fore he  found  himself  the  owner  of 
whiskersi  uid  he  was  then,  as  he  stood 
in  the  Strand,  a  widower. 

Ja^k  was  in  a  huny,  for  be  had  Vi 
eall  upon  an  '  old  master'  dealer.  / 
wi«8  in  a  huny,  for  I  wanted  to  paj 
court  to  a  smMl  publisher  (I  refer  to 
his  size^not  to  his  publishing).  So 
we  parted,  a^r  Jack  had  said.  Come, 
Thoff^  to  my  place  to-night;  Na  U 
Oapn  Terrace,  Camden  Town.' 

Then,  we  each  shot  his  way,  and 
Fm  sure,  if  Jack  thou^t  as  mudi 
about  me  at  the  dealer's,  as  I  did 
about  him  at  the  publisher^&  wh^e  I 
had  ample  time  to  think  about  fi% 
Jacks,  Jack  must  have  had  me  in  hJs 
mind  all  the  time.  Dear  me,  to  tiiink 
that  Jack,  who,  when  I  had  kist  aeei 
him,  broke  4own  ignominkmaly  at  cm 
breaking  up  in  that  naval  parfOTmanee, 
*  On  bo^rd  of  the  Arethmsa.*  shoofal 
turn  up  the  father  of  &x !  ABtonieh- 
ment! 

I  went,  after  the  pabliah^'  had 
toned  me  down,  to  Cfamden  Town, 
and  then  it  was  that  the  savagie  pro- 
prietor of  the  pails  w(»rdily  assaulted 
me  as  he  did.  I  didn't  aak  another 
milkman.  I  asked  a  butcher.  He  wag 
polite  for  a  butcher,  and  directed  me 
to  Capri  Terrace.  Capri  Terrace  was 
a  magnificent  row  of  housee — all  stnooo 
and  ten  rooms^  and  rejoicing  in  the 
most  important  knockers — knodoeis 
to  chill  the  blood  of  the  timid. 

'  Dear  me,'  said  I — (it  is  a  fiavoforite 
interjection  of  mine,  thou^  I  doii*l 
know  its  etymology) — *dear  me,  aut- 
istic life  can't  be  so  bad,  after  all' 

I  knocked  at  No  1  (I  had  forgottei 
the  Qualifying  'a'),  and  a  page  opo^ 
the  door. 

•  Mr  Exe?'  said  L  respectfully. 
The  page  frowned. 

•  Mr  John  Exe,'  I  added. 

Ag^in  the  page  frowned  /,  I  koov, 
looked  stupio. 

*  Wot  do  yer  mean  by  comin'  ywe 
an'  askin'  for  him  for?'  aal^pd  ^ 
page,  who  gleamed  in  buttcniat  - 

No.  ir  I  said,  apologetieitfly. 

*  Go  along  wiUi  yer,'  said  the  pagr. 
'Yes— go  along,'  said   a    mAA 

voice  in  a  parlour.    'Gk>  along,  yoc 
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shamefnl  main  you.    Alphonse,  fetch 
a  polioe-officer    immeoiately.      (Jo 

*fi^thetoWmeNo.  1.' 

*No.  la/'  said  the  bristling  page. 
'Go  along.* 

And  he  crashed  the  door  in  n\y  face. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  Jack's  eyes  had 
pparkied  too  much  when  I  met  him,  to 
permit  me  to  think  that  he  had  de- 
eeived  me,  that  he  hafi  given  me  s^ 
iiedfie  address.  What  was  I  to  do? 
Knock  at  No.  2 1  Why,  perhww  there 
might  be  a  cracked  voice  ana  a  page 
there  as  well  I  And,  besides,  if  No.  1 
wasn't  Na  la  (it  wat(ft)i,  how  could 
No.  2  be  it?  So,  between  reasoning 
and  fear,  I  didn't  l^ock  at  No.  2. 

But  as  No.  \  was  a  comer  house, 
and  as  the  turning  h^  it  was  a  quiet 
little  street,  all  stables  and  a  green- 
grocer's shop,  I  turned  down  it,  and 
inquired  for  isfiX  of  %  n^an  who  was 
peeling  potatoes. 

'Over  there,  n^y  boy,'  said  th^  im- 
pertinent peeler,  *and  tnere  you'll  fii\d 
hhn.' 

Now,  *over  there'  was  a  stable. 
W(u  Jaok  in  a  stable?  I  w^nt  over 
\heT%  and  there  indeed  I  found  *  J. 
Gxe,  No.  la,'  on  a  polished  zinc  plate 
m  a  gate-post  I  went  past  the  post, 
ind  into  the  uneven  stony  yard;  and 
lot  seeing  igiything  of  Jaok,  I  asked 
.  whistling  ostler  where  was  my  old 
choolfellow. 

'  There  you  is,'  3aid  the  oetler,  and 
ointed  with  his  elbow  to  a  compro- 
lise  between  a  ladder  and  a  flight  of 
teps.  •'rtiereyouis.' 
And  there  I  was:  for  on  another 
oet  I  read,  *Mr  Exe's  studio  10-,' 
hich  was  a  loft.  Poor  old  Jack ! 
He  gave  me  a  tremendous  welcome, 
id  Jack,  brush  in  n^outh:  and  Jack's 
ms  huiraed  enough  to  frighten  the 
>r8e8  down  below.  Poor  little  fel- 
wBy  I  guessed  they  would  rather 
ive  been  out  of  the  equina  neigh- 
mrhood;  for,  as  I  lifted  one  or  two 
'  them  up  on  to  my  knees,  I  si^w  that 
eir  little  arms  and  necks  were 
otted  all  over  and  over,  which  spot- 
igy  I  knew,  jumped  up  from  below, 
here  the  horses  were. 
'  You  know,'  said  widower  Jack,  in 
feniiig  to  the  matter^  *  I  might  spend 
I  the  time  Fve  got  m  hunting;  a|id 
^ould  be  no  use  at  all — they'd  come 
much  as  ever;  so  we  only  brim- 


stone 'em  out  once  a-month,  and  then 
the  horses  cough,  and  the  ostler  swears 
like  mad.' 

Jack's  loft  was  a  suite  of  rooms,  a 
kitchen  and  a  parlour  rolled  into  one, 
a  bedroom  for  the  children,  and  a 
studio  for  himself;  which  studio  was 
a  fair  half  of  the  whole  premises. 
Jack  slept  in  a  hammock  himself,  and 
thereby  he  escaped  the  spotting  plague. 

Jack's  studio  wasn't  so  bad  a  place, 
after  all;  though  the  walls  were 
bricky,  and  though  the  children  did 
fall  down  the  ladder-step  staircases 
pretty  well  as  often  as  they  walked 
down  backwards.  *But,'  as  Jack 
said,  *  they  would  grow  used  to  it  in 
time,'  and  they  did. 

No,  indeed,  a  loft  is  not  a  b^  place 
for  a  non-moneyed  artist;  and  indeed 
the  Bohemian  artists  as  a  body  know 
it;  for  the  rent  is  not  over  high,  and 
the  rent  of  a  first  floor  with  high  win- 
dows is.  Again,  you  may  get  a  good 
deal  of  li^ht  in  at  tli^  roofs,  and  you 
may  divide  your  loft  into  several 
rooms,  as  JacK  did.  And  indeed  the 
only  drawbacks  to  that  species  of  hu- 
man house  are  the  spotting  and  the 
ill  odour  the  artists  get  into  by  hook- 
ing themselves  on  (by  means  of  *a' 
and  *  b')  to  the  respeqtable  square  or 
terrace  round  the  oomer,  whose  in- 
habitants don't  li|;^  the  hanging-on 
address  those  artists  display. 

No;  Jack's  studio  wasn't  a  bad 
place.  Poor  Jack !  he  had  to  paint 
and  make  beds,  paint  and  make  brei^ 
and  nUlk,  paint  and  wash  faces;  nay, 
I  believe,  just  before  I  came  to  know 
him  again,  he  painted  and  washed 
Qhildren's  flocks.  But,  as  Jack  said 
to  me,  all  that  was  better  than  run- 
ning in  debt,  though  I'm  afraid  Jack 
had  very  little  chance  of  running  iQ 
that  way. 

After  I  had  paid  one  visit  to  Jack, 
it  would  have  been  my  own  fault,  and 
not  his,  if  I  had  not  paid  him  a  second, 
and  tm^t  led  to  a  ttiird;  and,  behold, 
at  last  I  moved  to  the  peidibourhood 
of  my  old  schoolfellow,  andnelped  him 
ta  take  care  of  his  precious  babes. 

We  used  to  talk  about  art,  and 
comb  the  ohildren's  hair,  which  they 
would  never  do  for  themselves.  AJs 
we  talked,  we  used  to  say,  that 
when  we  got  up— the  one  as  painter, 
the  other  as  author— w^e  shouldn't  so 
look  down  upon  the  straggler.    And 
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I  used  to  tell  Jack  about  my  last 
paper  accepted,  and  Jack  would  tell 
me  about  an  effect  he  meant  to  put 
into  his  next  little  senre  picture;  and 
altogether  Jack  and  I  made  the  days 
slip  alonj^  contentedly  and  hopefid^. 

The  wmter  after  I  had  made  Jack's 
acquaintance,  Jack  was  in  awftU  want 
^so  was  I),  and  we  all  turned  for  re- 
fiige  to  rice.  So  we  rubbed  on  through 
the  cold  weather,  through  the  eanv 
spring,  and  then  Jack's  Young  Vil- 
lagers (who  were  the  only  perpetual 
smilers  m  the  studio  during  the  dreuy 
time)  went  to  the  Academy,  and  were 
priced  at  £20. 

Jack  had  a  nightmare  of  black  octa- 
gon room  till  pnvate  view-day,  at  the 
end  of  which  Jack  came  home  to  our 
loft  (/  had  a  hammock  there  by  that 
time)  radiant :  for  our  picture  was 
*  only  just  unaer  the  line  in  the  east 
room.'  Whereupon  we  took  the  chil- 
dren into  the  parks,  and  gave  them 
curds  and  whey  all  round. 

But  Jack  didn't  like  the  left  ear  of 
the  young  yillager  in  the  green  smock, 
and  so  he  was  touching  away  at  it 
when  'first  Monday  in  May  came, 
and  when  I  and  a  lot  more  were  sigh- 
ing at  artistic  Hades  down  below  ^e 
steps. 

M3  Thoff !'  said  Jack,  *M has 

bought  the  painting,  and  it's  going  to 

his  studio.    I  guess  it  was  M who 

sent  us  that  five  pounds  in  December. 
Qod  bless  him.  He's  a  good  man,  if 
he  w  a  fop.' 

I  said,  *Yea;'  and  then  we  two 

Bohemians  wentand  looked  atM 's 

works. 

'  I  teU  you  what,'  said  Jack,  'they'U 
bring  him  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I 
onlv  wish  they'd  bring  mm  two.' 

O  senerous,  cratenil  Jack!  And 
you,  on !  ye  gentlemen  who  write  sati- 
ric novels,  wherein  you  crush  the  Bohe- 
mians, as  though  they  were  not  crushed 
enough,  if  you  tried  your  hardest, 
could  you  find  no  good?  Perhaps  not, 
for  the  blind  cannot  pick  up  diamonds; 
even  the  seeing  do  not  luways  note 
them. 

Then  Jack  and  I  pushed,  and  were 
pushed,  all  about  the  rooms,  as  is  the 
fashion  on  the  first  Monday  in  May 
at  the  Academy:  and  we  admired,  and 
blamed,  and  asked  each  other  sarcas- 
tically, what  there  was  in  Westlake, 
&0.  &c;  and  at  hat  that  first  Monday 


in  May  began  to  grow  dusk,  and  to^ 
with  another  look  at  our  '  Young  Vil- 
lagers,'  we  came  away. 

Weltalked  of  M and  the  *  Yooag 

Villagers'  all  the  way  home;  and  when 
we  got  there,  we  talked  about  them, 
after  giving  the  children  pennies  in 
honour  of  the  d^;  and  at  last  the 

M s  and  the  Young  Villagers  were 

equal  to  the  sight— for  night  wu 
come,  and  they  were  black. 

As  I  swung  in  my  hanxmod^  1 

thought  of  M J  and  smiled    I 

thought  of  thatgeneroufl  artist — Bew 
artistic  Bohemian— stepping  over  to 
poor  Bohemian  Jac^  and  twing  him 
ne  had  bought  his  picture.  Inichired 
to  myself  we  artist  accidentally  hear- 
ing, while  in  his  pleasant  studio— not 
over  a  stable— that  poor  Jack  Exe, 
the  genre  painter,  was  in  a  fix.  I 
swung  and  swung,  and  thon^t,  as  I 
still  think — *AhI  if  ever  7  am  i 
prince  in  my  line,  how  I  will  trv  x^ 
make  the  literary  lofters  happy/  Ito 
then,  I  am  as  far  oflT  that  as  a  fev 
stairs  up  is  from  the  grand  drawii^ 
roouL 

M sent  the  money  next  mor^ 

ins,  and  next  morning  we  took  the 
elder  children  to  Blackheath  by  wato, 
whilst  Mrs  Blirtch,  our  oocaaionalbei|i, 
took  care  of  the  veiy  youngsten. 

We  rubbed  on  for  another  yeai:  I 
had  got  a  little  forward;  Jack  was  ine- 
cisely  where  he  had  been  a  year  h&an. 
Perhaps,  proud  of  my  sh^ht  elevatacn, 
I  crowed  over  Jack  a  little.  At  hd 
one  niffht  I  said  to  Jack, 

'Jack,  why  the  deuoe  don't  yen 
paint  a  tale? 

*A1I  in  good  time,'  said  Jack;  *al 
in  good  tima  Ay,  sir,  Fll  paint  a  pi^ 
turesome  day  that  shall  astonish  ^ea 
in  the  square.' 

'Yes,  out  why  don't  you  begin  ii^ 
Jack}' 

*  Oh!  all  in  good  tinie,'  sud  Jtcl; 
wagdng  his  head;  '  all  in  good  tiiD&' 

'  Y  es.  but  HfM  is  going  on.' 

'  Well  then,  it's  nearer  than  it  wm.* 

'Whatr 

'Why,  my  pictnie  that  shall  i^ 
tonish  em.' 

'  What's  the  subject,  Jackf 

'  Oh !  all  in  good  time,'  said  Jaci: 

'  But  ocmfound  it,'  answered  I,  '^ 
eldest  boy  is  now  ten.  Jack.* 

'WeU,  weU,  next  year  hell  ^^ 
eleven— all  in  good  time.     You,  jri 
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know,  want  to  be  some  one  in  a 
hany;  don't  forget  about  the  tortoise 
and  the  hare.* 

'  Oh !  bother/  said  I,  perhaps  blosh- 
ing  a  little.  *  Slow  coaches  are  done 
away  with  now,  Jack,  and  we  traTel 
h]r  steam.' 

'Tes,  and  we  travel  off  the  line 
sometimes,  Thoff  All  in  good  time- 
good  time,  my  boy.' 

*I  gness  it  will  be  when  your  head 
is  grey.' 

Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,*  said  Jack, 
'but ' 

Iread. 

Some  few  niffhts  after,  as  I  slept 
in  my  hammock,  Jack  awoke  me  oy 
casting  a  pillow  at  me. 

'Thoff— I'vegotit' 

*  What  in  the  name  of  M have 

you  got  r 

'  Why,  the  time's  come.' 

'What  time?' 

'Why,  the  picture.' 

'Oh! ! !'  said  I,  and  sat  up  in  my 
hammoek;  and  only  those  wno  have 
slept  in  hammocks  know  the  danger  of 
Uiat  proceeding.  Jack  had  also  |^ne 
throagb  the  dimger,  and  was  upnght. 

Then  and  there  in  the  moonlight  we 
discussed  it  It  was  an  idea,  a  splen- 
did  idea,  and— and  /  put  in  some  back- 
grotind. 


'  I  say,  m  sew  up  Fid,'  said  Jack. 

'  Nonsense,*  said  X  astonished. 

'Well,  you'll  see— all  in  good  time 
—good-night' 

Good-by  to  night,  indeed,  it  was 
for  Jack,  for  the  picture  went  on  the 

line.  R ,  M.A.,  who,  we  know,  can 

notice  things  hotly,  noticed  it  warmly. 
It  sold  for  £bO  at  the  private  view. 
JadL  brought  home  five  commissions 
that  week.  Letters  were  not  addressed 
to  the  loft;  and  if  Jack  did  not  sew 
Fid  up.  Jack  got  up  himself  to  not  far 
below  Fid. 

The  commissions  effected,  Jack  took 
counsel  with  me  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  money.  If  the  money  had  been 
mine,  I  should  have  brought  out '  My 
Book,'  which  I  know  would  pay,  but, 
as  it  was  Jack's.  I  didn't  like  to  risk 
it  (I  knew  the  book  would  pay,  but 

still ),  and  so  I  said,  'Bank.'    I 

am  sure  if  I  had  said,  'Book,'  Jack 
would  have  cried, '  Ay.' 

Soon  Jack  was  in  the  ten-roomed 
house,  and  in  it  I  had  a  room.  And 
he  is  in  it  now,  and  so  am  I,  and  thank 
goodness,  if  the  publishers  ever  do 
come  to  their  senses,  and  if  one  of 
them  should  seek  me  out,  he  won't 
find  me  in  a  bedroom — no,  I  will  see 
him  in  state  in  Jack's  br^ikfast-par- 
lour. 


4^irt  letters. 


Bishop  AtUrbury  to  his  Son  at 
Oaifiyrd, 

[Of  anoertain  date.] 
Djeab  Obby,  —  I  thank  you  for 
roar  letter,  because  there  are  mani- 
fest edgns  in  it  of  your  endeavouring 
o  excei  yourself,  and  by  consequence 
o  please  me.  You  have  succeeded  in 
>o«i  respects,  and  will  always  succeed, 
f  yon  tnink  it  worth  your  while  to 
ionsider  what  you  write,  and  to  whom, 
knd  let  nothing,  though  of  a  trifling 
latixre,  pass  through  your  pen  negli- 
:ently :  get  but  the  way  of  writing  cor- 
ectly  uid  justly,  time  and  use  will 
each  you  to  write  readily  afterwards; 
Lot  but  that  too  much  care  may  give 
stiffiiess  to  your  style,  which  ought 
[1  letters,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided. 
lie  turn  of  them  should  be  always 
s^tutral  and  easy,  for  they  are  an 


image  of  private  and  familiar  conver- 
sation. I  mention  this  with  respect 
to  the  four  or  five  first  lines  of  youra: 
which  have  an  air  of  poetry,  and  do 
naturally  resolve  themselves  in  blank 
verse.  1  send  you  the  letter  again, 
that  you  yourself  may  now  make  the 
same  observation;  but  you  took  the 
hint  of  the  thought  from  a  poem;  and 
it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  you  have 
heightened  your  phrase  a  little  when 
you  were  expressing  it  The  rest  is  as 
It  should  be;  and  particuhurly  there  is 
an  air  of  dul^  and  sincerity  in  it,  that, 
if  it  comes  from  the  heart,  is  the  most 
acceptable  present  you  can  make  me: 
with  these  good  qualities  an  incorrect 
letter  would  please  me;  and  without 
them,  tiiefineet  thoughts  and  language 
would  make  no  lasting  impression  upon 
me.  The  Great  Being  saysOrou  know). 
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"My  son,  give  me  thy  heart"— imply- 
ing that  without  it  all  other  gifts  s^;- 
ni^  nothing:  let  me  ooi^ure  you  there- 
fore nerer  to  say  anythmg,  either  in  a 
letter  or  common  conversation,  that 
you  do  not  think;  but  always  let  your 
mind  and  your  words  go  together,  even 
on  the  most  slight  and  trivial  occa- 
sions. Shelter  not  the  least  degree  of 
insincerity  under  the  notion  oi  a  com- 
pliment, which  (as  far  as  it  deserves  to 
De  practised  by  a  man  of  probity)  is 
only  the  most  civil  and  obliging  way 
of  saying  what  you  really  mean:  and 
whoever  employs  it  otherwise  throws 
away  truth  tor  good-breeding.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  little  his  character 
gets  by  such  an  exchange.  I  say  not 
this  as  if  I  suspected  tluit  in  any  part 
of  your  letter  you  intended  only  to 
write  what  was  proper,  without  any 
recard  to  what  was  true;  for  I  am  re- 
■oTvod  to  believe  that  you  were  in  good 
earnest  from  the  be^ning  to  the  end 
of  it,  as  much  even  as  I  am  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  your  loving  father.* 

Lard  Bolwgbroke  to  Dr  Swift, 

'  Not.  19,  1729. 
*  I  find  that  you  have  laid  aside  your 
project  of  building  in  Ireland,  and  that 
we  shall  see  you  in  this  island  cum 
zephyrU  db  hirundine  prima,  I  know 
not  whether  the  love  of  fame  increases 
as  we  advance  in  age;  siune  I  am  that 
the  force  of  friendship  does.  I  loved 
youalmosttwenty  years  ago;  I  thought 
of  you  as  well  as  I  do  now;  better  was 
beyond  the  power  of  conception;  or, 
to  avoid  an  equivooue,  beyond  the 
extent  of  my  ideas.  Whether  you  are 
more  obliged  to  me  for  loving  vou  as 
well  when  I  knew  you  less,  or  for  lov- 
ing you  as  well  after  loving  you  so 
many  years,  I  shall  not  determine. 
What  I  would  say  is  this:  whilst  my 
mind  grows  daily  more  independent 
of  the  world,  and  feek  leas  need  of 
leaning  on  external  ejects,  the  ideas 
of  friendship  return  oft^r,  they  busy 
me,  they  warm  me  more:  is  it  that  we 
grow  more  tender  as  the  moment  of 
our  great  separation  approaches  ?  or  is 


it  that  they  who  are  to  live  to^^ierii 
another  state  (for  vera  atndcUia  mm 
nid  inter  honos)  begin  to  feel  more 
strongly  that  divine  ^jrmpathy  which 
is  to  be  the  great  band  of  their  futore 
society?  There  is  no  one  thoo^t  that 
soothes  my  mind  like  this;  I  encourage 
my  imagination  to  pursue  it,  and  sm 
heartily  afiOicted  when  anoUier&ciihy* 
of  the  intellect  comes  boisteroualy  is, 
and  wakes  me  from  so  pleasii^  a 
dream,  if  it  be  a  dream.  I  will  dwdl 
no  more  on  economics  than  I  have 
done  in  my  former  letter.  Thus  mud) 
only  I  will  sav,  that  otium  cum  digni- 
tate  is  to  be  had  with  £600  a-year,  ss 
wellas  with  ;£5000;the  difiTerenoe  will 
be  found  in  the  value  of  the  man,  ind 
not  in  that  of  the  estate.  I  do  as- 
sure you,  that  I  have  never  quitted 
the  design  of  collecting,  revising,  im- 
I)rovin£,  and  extending  several  mate- 
rials which  are  still  in  my  pow^;  asd 
I  hope  that  the  time  of  setting  myself 
about  this  last  work  of  my  life  is  not 
far  ofL  Many  papers  of  mudi  euno- 
sity  and  importance  are  lost,  and  9omt 
of  them  in  a  manner  which  would 
surprise  and  anger  you.  However,  I 
shall  be  able  to  convey  several  great 
truths  to  posterity,  so  clearly,  and  so 
auth^tically,  that  the  Bumets  and 
the  Oldmixons  of  another  age  ma? 
rail,  but  not  be  able  to  deceive.  Adx% 
my  Mend.  I  have  taken  up  more  of 
this  paper  than  belongs  to  me,  since 
Pope  is  to  write  to  you;  no  matter, 
for,  upon  recollection,  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion are  not  broken;  he  will  sty  is 
muchtoyouinonepaseaa  I  iMivesud 
in  three.  Bid  him  talk  to  you  of  the 
work  he  is  about,  I  hope  in  good 
earnest;  it  is  a  fine  one,  and  will  be  in 
his  hands  an  original.t  His  scde  oooh 
plaint  is,  that  1^  finds  it  too  easv  is 
the  execution.  This  flatters  his  lazi- 
ness, it  flatters  my  jud^ent^  who  al- 
ways thought  that  (universal  as  bk 
talents  are)  this  is  eminentiy  and  p^ 
culiarly  his,  above  all  th*  wnteis  I 
know  living  or  dead;  I  do  not  excepc 
Horace.  Adieu.' 
*  Namelj,  reaaoD.     f  *  Bssay  on  Mm.' 
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mtan'»  mipit. 

In  enemp,  before  ^z  beaegetf)  a  tit;,  Cuttountietb  ft  at  a 
iCance,  ta  fee  to^ete  tfje  toall  fjS  toeafteft— bed  to  be  faat» 
ereDj  lotoeft— eaOett  to  be  fcaleftj  aftcfj  nacrotoeft— to  be 
rihgeb^  QiaUoVDeS— to  be  VoatieD  ober^  Vobat  place  t0  not 
effularl^  focti&eb— Vo^ere  bt  ma^  approacb  toftb  leaS  ban< 
:er^  anD  aCCault  toitb  mo(t  aDbantaye.  &o  &atan  toalftetb 
bout^  furbepfnff  all  tje  potoew  of  our  foal0,  tob^tre  b^  ntag 
nod  fuccelTfullp  lap  bid  temptationjS^  ass  \0b^tber  our  um 
erttanDinff0  are  eaCer  corrupted  toitb  error,  or  our  fancfeiS 
3itb  lebftp,  or  our  toill0  toitb  frotoatbnefd,  ot  our  affectlond 
oitb  ejccefjS*  ifuller* 

1Blepent« 

%^ifi  in  tbe  main  putpon  anb  enQ  of  dS^ob^d  melTageiai  to 
nan  In  all  timed,  b^  all  tbat  be  b^tb  fent,  propbetd,  apoSled, 
lttn0  Cbrifl;  anb  bid  forerunner^  anb  am  all  bid  mfnftterd 
inber  tbe  ffodpel  b^be  no  otber  in  effect  to  fap,  but  to  call 
nan  to  repentance,  to  bring  tbem  borne  to  (Rob.  fl^an  ijsf 
taturallp  turneb  atoajf  from  d^ob,  anb  id  Sill  furtber  running 
itoap  anb  baffentng  to  tbe  pit,  anb  (Bob  iji  calling  after  bint. 
Do  not  beffro?  ?ourfelbe0, 3  ^iU  teceibe  anb  parbon  ?ou. 
Db'  return,  tob?  toill  ?e  bie?  Slnb  jet  men  toill  not  bear^ 
en,  but  run  to  tbeir  ruin*  %^ii  toorb  I0  bailP  preacbeb^ 
nb  j^et  tobo  almoS  in  petfuabeb  fo  mucb  a0  to  (top  W 
ourfe  a  little  anb  conGber  tobat  i0  propounbeb  to  bint, 
tiucb  leCd  to  break  off  ^16  courfe  anb  return?  jDbi  tbe 
ountifulnefd  onb  gracioufnefd  of  (fob,  tbat  tbud  entreats, 
nb  (till  entreaty,  bafe  toormd,  \x^^om  be  migbt  treab  on 
nb  cruQ)  in  a  momer\t!  iDbi  tbe  \0retcbebnefd  anb  mab< 
efd  of  man  tbat  refuCed,  anb  (till  reCUfed,  tbofe  gracioud 
ntreatiedl  9ou  b^be  bztn  called  to  in  tbefe  termd>  anb 
)btre  are  tbep  tbat  return?  dfllbere  are  beartd  breaking 
n  tbeir  iniquitied,  anb  breaking  atoaj?  from  tbem,  mourn- 
ig  after  tbe  ?Lorb,  anb  longing  for  a  look  of  ^  countenance, 
nt>  beGring  notbing  elfe?  iDb!  tbat  fome  foul  migbt  note 
e  ttirreb  up,  anb  fet  but  upon  tbougbtsf  of  repenting— 
rrioud,  real  tbougbtd,  tbat  tooulb  not  l}iz.  ^^z  Horb  toill 
^acb  fortb  W  ll^nb  anb  brato  it  to  bintfelf,  tbougb  it  finb 
:  cannot  ftir,  pea  in  tbat  ber?  beCre  of  returning  to  i^im^  l^e 
atb  prefenteb  it  anb  toucbeb  it,  anb  toill  not  lofe  it— toill  not 
iffer  it  anb  W  begun  toork  in  it  to  periib*    abp^  ILeigbtom 
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A  PRAYER  OR  PSALM. 

**  Moft  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father,  from  my  vouth  up, 
my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou,  O  Lorcl,  ibundeft 
and  fearcheft  tne  depths  and  fecrets  of  all  hearts;  thou  acknowledgeft 
the  upright  heart;  thou  judged  the  hypocrite;  thou  pondered  men's 
thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance;  thou  meafureft  their  intentioiis 
as  with  a  line;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  thee. 
Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  fervant  hath  walked  before  thee;  re- 
member what  I  have  firft  fought,  and  what  have  been  principal  in 
my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thy  afTemblies;  I  have  mourned  far 
the  divifions  of  thy  Church;  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightnefs  of  thj 
(an£luary.  This  vine,*  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  firft  and 
the  latter  rain,  and  that  it  might  ftretch  her  branches  to  the  feas  and 
to  the  floods.  The  ftate  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  opprefled  have 
been  precious  in  mine  eyes;  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardnefs  of 
heart;  I  have,  though  in  a  defpifed  weed,  procured  the  good  of  all 
men.  .  *  .  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books;  but  thy  Scriptures 
much  more.  I  nave  fought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens; 
but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples.  Thoufands  have  been  my 
fins,  and  ten  thoufands  my  tranfgreffions ;  but  thy  (an<5tifications 
have  remained  with  me;  and  my  heart,  though  thy  grace,  hath  been 
an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar.  O  Lord  my  ftrength,  I  have 
fince  my  youth  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways — by  thy  fatherly  com- 
paffions,  by  thy  comfortable  chaftifements,  and  oy  toy  moft  vifibk 
providences.  .  .  .  Juft  are  thy  judgments  upon  me  for  my  fins, 
which  are  more  in  number  than  the  iands  of  the  fea,  but  have  no 
proportion  to  thy  mercies;  for  what  are  the  fends  of  the  fea?  Earth, 
heaven,  and  all  thefe,  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  .  .  .  Be  merci- 
ful unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  feke,  and  receive  me  unto 
thy  bofom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways. — LordBacm^  ChanceUer  rf  Eng- 
land {died  1626). 

*  The  Churoli  of  Bngland. 
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THl  LAW  or  PRIZI-MONIT. 

loihe  Earl  of  Momington. 
SeriiigapAtam,2d  Jone^  1799. 
Mt  DiAR  MoBHiHQTON, — If  you  bad 
not  mentioned  my  name,  and  alluded  to 
a  letter  from  me  in  yours  to  Henry  of  tbe 
28th  of  May,  I  should  have  imagined 
ihat  you  bad  been  informed  that  tbe 


army  was  in  a  state  of  mutiny  on  aocomtt 
of  its  prize-money,  and  that  it  had  bea 
recommended  to  you  to  yield  to  its  u- 
reasonable  demands  rather  than  to  oppoK 
them.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  sski 
that  I  thought  that  the  army  had  a  n^ 
to  tbe  prize:  if  I  had,  howevo*,  tbas 
opinion  would  have  agreed  with  LoH 
Comwallis's,  as  nven  to  the  army  in  hit 
general  orders.  I  told  you  that  the  aivj 
was  uneasy  about  the  prize,  and  I  reoos- 
mended  that  some  step  should  be  taka 
to  manifest  the  disposition  which  I  cos- 
duded  Qovemment  had  upon  the  solijeeti 
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in  order  to  remove  that  uneamiiefls.  It 
was  caased  partly  bj  the  inconsistency  of 
General  Harris,  and  partly  by  a  droam- 
itance  which  I  am  going  to  mention, 
merely  as  a  proof  that  I  always  considered 
ti^e  right  of  the  army  (if  I  even  mentioned 
it)  to  depend  npon  the  customs  of  the  Go- 
Temment  When  I  took  the  command 
of  tlie  place,  on  the  morning  after  the 
storm,  I  found  that  my  predecessor  and 
superior  officer  had  given  the  treasure  to 
tiie  prize-agents  of  the  army;  I  took  it 
from  them,  and  this  was  one  reason  why 
th^  believed  that  Government  intended 
to  take  the  treasure  for  the  use  of  the 
Oompany.  The  General's  inconststency 
incroused  a  suspicion  which,  however  ill 
fbonded  as  for  as  it  regards  the  present 
Government,  is  not  without  cause  when 
the  conduct  of  former  Governments  is 
adverted  ta  Another  circumstance  which 
proves  that  I  considered  your  coasent  as 
necessary  in  order  to  ^et  the  prize  is,  that 
I  pressed  you  to  give  it 

As,  from  the  drcomstance  I  have  above 
stated,  I  am  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to  know 
what  are  people's  real  sentiments  upon 
this  subject,  I  can  say  but  little  of  them. 
Thifl,  however,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
the  army  will  never  render  it  necessary 
for  you  to  put  them  to  the  alternative  of 
obedience  or  mutiny  upon  any  point. 
The  consequence  of  your  withholding 
your  consent  may  be,  that  people  will  not 
be  quite  so  well  pleased  with  Government 
as  they  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
given  immediately.  As  it  is  certain  that 
at  some  time  or  other  Government  will 
give  their  consent  to  the  division  of  the 
prize,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be 
best  to  give  itat  the  time  when  it  would  be 
moat  thankfully  received.  All  I  wanted 
was  to  keep  for  Government  a  foir  popu- 
larity; which,  in  my  opinion,  is  never 
useless. 

I  should  not  have  written  again  npon 
this  subject,  only  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  you  had  misunderstood  what  I  meant, 
and  had  written  with  more  than  usual 
warmth  to  Henry  about  it  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  upon  the  principal 
point  there  is  very  little  difference  of 
opinion  between  us. — Believe  me,  &c, 

ArTHUK  W£LL£8LBY. 

To  the  Earl  (^  Momington. 
Seringapatam,  8d  Jane,  1799. 
Mt  DiAR  MoavuroToir, — I  had  de- 
iermtned  that  I  woukl  not  write  to  you 


again  upon  a  subject  wliich  it  was  very 
dear  you  did  not  view  in  the  same  light 
that  I  did,  till  I  received  yoor  letter  in 
answer  to  mine  of  the  24th  of  May,  this 
morning;  *  and  I  think  the  subject  upon 

*  The  following  b  the  letter  alluded  to: 
Fort  St  i^eoTgt,  30th  May,  1799. 

Mt  Diab  Abthub, — Henry  will  inform 
yon  of  my  general  riews  with  respect  to  the 
arruigement  of  the  country  of  Mysore,  as  far 
as  the  materials  before  roe  have  enabled  me 
to  form  any  judgment  upon  the  question.  He 
will  also  express  to  you  the  sincere  pleasure 
which  I  have  received  flrom  the  view  of  your 
distinguished  conduct  during  the  late  cam- 
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le  subject  to  which  you  have  refarred  in 
two  of  your  letters,  relating  to  the  property 
captured  in  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  very  delicate  nature.  It  is 
remarkable  that  I  nave  not  received  a  single 
line  from  General  Harris  upon  that  subjwt, 
with  the  exception  of  a  distant  reference  to 
an  application  from  Meer  AUum  (of  which 
Colonel  Eirkpatrick  will  state  the  nature 
to  you),  and  the  letter  which  I  now  endoee. 

Brroneons  and  dangerous  opinions  appear- 
ing to  have  been  conceived  with  respect  to 
the  whole  of  this  question,  I  shall  state  to 
vou,  without  reserve,  the  grounds  of  my 
judgment  upon  it;  and  I  request  you  to  be- 
come the  channel  of  conveying  my  sentiments 
to  General  Harris,  as  it  is  throueh  you  alone 
that  be  has  expressed  any  idea  of  a  reference 
to  me  with  regard  to  the  application  of  this 
property.  Even  in  his  communicatiou 
through  you,  he  seems  to  doubt  whether 
my  judgment  be  necessary  to  decide  the 
question. 

The  right  to  all  property  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  war  is  originally  in  the  State:  this 
is  a  principle  which  no  man  ao<)uainted  with 
public  law  will  attempt  to  dispute.  This 
right  is  sometimes  regulated  or  modified  by 
the  British  Government  under  proclamations 
from  the  crown,  or  statutes  calied  prize  acts, 
by  which  the  aoeolute  right  of  the  State  is 
convened,  under  certain  limitations  and  re- 
strictions, to  the  captors;  but  where  no  such 
special  regulations  exist,  the  right  of  the 
State  is  unquestionable  to  every  species  of 
property  taken  in  war  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

An  incorrect  notion  has  prevailed,  that 
property  taken  in  a  fortress  or  town  which 
has  been  stormed  is  exclusively  the  right  of 
the  captors.  In  the  confusion  which  neces- 
sarily attends  an  assault  of  this  nature,  it 
must  often  be  impossible  either  to  restrain 
the  soldier  from  plunder,  or  to  brinff  him  to 
account  for  the  propertv  seised  under  sudi 
oireumstances.  From  the  mere  neceasitj  of 
the  case,  therefore,  and  not  from  any  right 
arimng  to  the  army  flrom  the  nature  of  the 
assauU,  the  State  cannot  oome  into  posses- 
sion of  property  actually  plundered  in  an  as- 
sault But  the  claim  of  the  State  still  re- 
mains unimpaired :  and  wherever  an  account 
can  be  taken  of  tne  enemv's  captured  pro- 
perty, even  in  a  fort  taken  by  assault  (unless. 
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which  jou  wrote  to  delicftte^tbAt  I  shoold 
not  do  AS  I  oaght,  if  I  did  not  apprise 
Tou  of  some  oiroumetanoes  which  are 
likely  tp  alter  a  dedsioQ  Vhicb,  in  my 
opiniou,  will  he  attended  at  least  with 
inconveiiieuoe  at  the  present  moment 

AS  I  hare  before  stated,  some  preTions  rego- 
latioD  has  been  adopted  oa  the  aabjeet),  it 
most  remain  at  the  dispoial  of  the  State. 
The  discretiea  of  the  Oovernmeat.  in  diitpo^' 
ing  of  property  oaptured  by  its  military  force 
in  war,  most  be  governed  by  a  Tarietv  of  oon' 
aiderations  ariiins  out  of  the  partieular  case. 
In  moM  cases  it  has  been  deemed  eiq>edieot 
by  the  British  (ibTemment  to  grant  the 
whole  amoniit  to  the  captors;  bnt  this  has 
always  been  an  act  ot  the  OoTemment,  where 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  Government  to  be 
consolted*  Where  the  amoani  of  the  pro- 
perty taken  has  been  very  eonsiderable,  apart 
of  it  onl^  ha»  frequently  been  |pranted  to  the 
captors  Ui  the  ibrm  of  a  donation;  and  cases 
anight  be  staled  wherein  the  pretended  right 
of  the  armv  to  the  whole  property,  tai^n 
under  similar  circumstance  to  that  at  Se* 
ringapatam.  mast  lead  to  the  min  both  of  the 
array  and  of  the  State.  If  six  or  eight  crore» 
of  rupees  had  been  found  in  Tippoo's  trea- 
sury, and  if  the  whole  of  this  enormous  sum 
must  of  risht  have  been  distributed  among 
the  army,  I  leave  it  to  yon  to  judge  whether 
such  an  event  would  not  have  produced  the 
immediate  dissdution  of  our  miMtary  force 
in  this  quarter  of  India. 

By  express  letters  patent  from  the  crown, 
all  booty  taken  in  war  by  the  Company's  own 
land  or  sea  forces,  is  granted  to  the  Oompany; 
and  bv  the  orders  of  the  Company,  one  part 
of  all  booty  so  taken  is  to  be  given  among 
the  captors,  and  the  remaining  part  to  m 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Company  (with 
the  exception  of  all  ordnance,  ammunition, 
and  militarv  stores  taken  in  operations  by 
land,  the  whole  of  which  is  expressly  reserved 
for  the  Company). 

Where  the  king's  forces  by  land  or  sea  act 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Companr, 
the  king  in  bis  letters  patent  has  distinctly 
reserved  his  prerogative  to  distribute  the 
bootv  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  he 
shall  think  fit:  and  there  is  an  express  order 
of  the  Company^  that  sU  such  booty  must  be 
kept  entire,  giving  an  exact  account  of  the 
same  to  the  Company,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  distributed  according  to  his  Mi^esty's 
pleasure. 

This  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  king's  and  the  Company's  orders  on 
the  subject  of  booty  taken  in  war  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  his  Majesty  and  the  East 
India  Company. 

My  sincere  good  wishes  for  General  Harris, 
as  well  as  mj  anxiety  to  avoid  the  public 
discussion  of  a  very  disagreeable  questionj 
have  induced  me  to  abstain  from  any  offidai 
statement  of  these  ai^uments;  but  1  request 
you  to  represent  to  General  Harris  on  my 

Sart,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  the  discre^ 
it  which  he  will  bring  upon  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  the  oonftision  or  which  he  will  be 


The  amy  (right  or  wroiig  is  nek  mw 
the  qoeetioo)  have  got  a  notioa  tiiat  they 
haTe  a  right  to  the  priie  taken  m  8^ 
ringapatam:  that  notion  is  IbiiBded  i^ioa 
an  order  of  Lord  Cornwattisi'B^  of  whi^  I 
cannot  recollect  the  worda,  bat  of  whsch 

the  responsible  author,  if  he  shemid  penatt 
the  army  to  proceed  to  adiviaioa  of  the  prise 
taken  in  Senngapatam,  withoiat  safaoittiBg 
the  whale  of  the  qnestioA  to  the  awthcnnof 
€k>vemment  He  wiM  ocoaai<»  a  miiaief 
aearly  of  equal  extent^  if  he  ahaU.  eneoaraR 
the  army  to  expect  that  I  can,  conaisteatly 
with  my  pmbUc  duty,  grant  the  whole  anoont 
•f  the  prise  to  the  army,  withovA  a  pierisns 
fsference  to  the  Company  aad  te  hiaStsJesty. 
I  cannot,  without  a  groes  violatioB  of  my 
trusty  proceed  further  thaa  to  graat  xsuf 
half  of  the  prise  to  the  captors,  reserving 
the  remainder  for  the  dctcrmiaatloQ  of  his 
Majesty  and  of  the  Court  of  Direoton. 

In  this  ^vate  oommMdcati<m  I  have  no 
hesitation  u  declaring  that,  if  the  whole  ef 
the  treasure  and  jewm  found  in  ScringspaK 
tam  shonid  not  amount  to  a  much  lainr 
suss  than  that  which  I  have  heard  stated— 
Bamel  V,  about  a  erore  ef  rvpees,  after  grant- 
ing itty  laes  immediately  t»  the  armT— I 
shall  reeommend  in  the  stron^esi  tenns  both 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  to  hia  Ma^eatyV 
ministers,  to  grant  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing fifty  lacs  to  that  gallant  body,  whose  coo' 
duct  I  shall  ever  remember  witdi  admiiatioa 
and  gratitude. 

The  wholeof  theordnaace,  amsvnitiQa.aad 
military  stores  must  absriaiely  await  the  de- 
termination of  bin  Majesty  aaid  of  the  Oonrt 
of  Directors. 

Another  question  arises  with  r^ard  to  the 
captured  property,  which  appears  to  haveca- 
tiray  cssaned  the  attention  ef  Gea«nil  Har- 
ris. The  llixam  is  un<|ue8tiooabl7  eatilled 
to  a  share  of  it,  proportioned  to  the  namber 
of  his  own  troops  serving  in  the  aiege.  The 
plan,  therefore,  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  eligible  is  this,  that  an  exact  aoeoaat  «f 
the  whole  ^eete,  jewels,  ordnance,  ammnni- 
tion,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  taken  is  the  iorl 
and  luagasinesof  Seriogapatam  be  kn  mediate- 
ly made  out;  that  an  exact  et&tem^t  be  ab» 
madeoutof those  entitled  tecLiim  shares  in  tht 
di  vision  of  the  wholeproperty,  distiDgaiBhiBf 
the  Niiam's  share  from  that  of  the  British 
army  ^he  subsidiary  force  serving  with  tke 
Mizam  will,  of  course,  be  oonsidared  as  s 
part  of  the  British  army) .  In  theae  aoooanti 
It  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the  valae  of 
the  ordnance  and  stores  from  that  of  tht 
specie  and  other  treasure.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  consider  whether  the  deta^ 
ments  under  General  Floyd,  Colonels  Seed 
and  Brown,  are  entitled  to  ahare  with  tiM 
rest  of  the  army. 

These  accounts  should  be  tranaoiitted  to 
me  in  council,  with  a  request  that  I  will^ 
cide  upon  them,  and  direct  the  diq^osal  of  tht 
prixe-mone^  according  to  the  ord^a  of  thi 
Court  of  Directors,  and  to  the  mien  aad  re> 
galations  prescribed  by  his  Maiea^a  dbu- 
tors  aad  letters  patent.    I  aball  then  mtA 
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he  teuor  is  givai  in  the  eDdoeed  paper, 
knd  it  is  oottfirmed  by  the  oonduct  of 
j^eneral  Harris  ia  three  inBtanoes:  1. 
n  giving  the  prize  over  to  the  prize- 
kgents  after  I  had  taken  it  out  of  their 
lands;  2.  in  the  negotiation  respect- 
ng  the  loan  of  the  lac  and  ten  thousand 
pagodas;  3.  in  his  orders  respecting  the 
;be  Nizam's  proportion  to  be  paid  immedto 
ktely,  neither  the  crown  nor  the  Company 
jossessing  any  jurisdiction  o?er  that  part  of 
«be  prize. 

To  the  army  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  grant 
>ne-balf  of  the  snm  remaining  afUr  the  Nuam 
shall  have  received  his  share.  This  grant 
from  me  will  be  precisely  oomformable  totbe 
spirit  of  the  king's  letters  patent  in  the  case 
>f  the  re-capture  of  Calcutta.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  shall  recommend  to  the  crown 
uid  to  the  Company  to  @ant  all  the  remain- 
ing snm  to  the  army.  With  respect  to  the 
ordnance,  &&,  I  must  leave  that  qnestioA 
entirely  to  ttie  discretion  of  Gtovemuent  at 
liome:  in  the  meanwhile,  if  General  Harris 
should  be  of  opinion  that  a  donation  to  the 
soldiers  of  a  part  of  the  price-money  wonM 
be  an  adviBable  measnre,  I  think  he  miffkt 
very  properly  adopt  it,  stating  that  he  dia  it 
b>  my  auUiority .  This  letter  will  sufficiently 
authorisebim  to  take  Buch,a  step,  if  it  should 
appear  necessary. 

1  wish  you  to  communicate  on  all  these 
subjects  with  General  Harris  himself,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  third  person;  and 
as  1  am  confident  that  you  feel  the  same  at- 
tachment to  him  which  is  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  my  mind,  I  rely  on  you  to  urge 
General  Harris  in  the  most  impressive  man^ 
Ber  to  attend  to  my  friendly  cautions  con- 
tained in  this  letter,  and  not  to  suffer  the 
olamour  of  any  discontented  persons  in  the 
army  to  induce  him  to  hasard  any  proceeding 
which  can«ast  the  slightest  shade,  m  the  eyes 
of  bis  friends  at  home,  on  the  splendour  and 
honour  of  his  conduct  in  the  fiela. — Ever,  my 
dear  Arthur,  yours  most  affectionately, 

MoRNnroTov. 

Y^mr  letter  of  the  24th  has  determined  me 
not  to  set  out  for  Seringapatam,  or  even  for 
Byacotta,  until  I  hear  from  Henry  after  his 
arrival  with  you:  at  present  I  am  very  well 
I  cannot  account  for  the  style  of  some  of 
Harris's  public  letters  to  me:  he  has  passed 
over  my  general  order  to  the  army  of  the 
15th,  which  1  meant  to  be  very  civil,  as  if 
he  were  affronted  at  it.  AlUn  arrived  to- 
day. I  am  afraid  that  your  commission  will 
not  only  grow  quarrelsome,  but  presumptu- 
ous, and  uiat  is  my  reason  for  being  anxious 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  aoti<m  myself. 
"Would  it  not  be  a  good  measure,  by  way  of 
preventing  confusion,  to  appoint  Henrv  sole 
superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  Mysoref  He 
misht  make  any  use  he  diose  of  Close,  &o.; 
and  Eirkpatrick  might  be  his  secretary. 
You  cannot  be  in  the  same  situation  with 
Henry,  because  your  military  post  neces- 
sarily places  you  under  the  orders  of  Harris. 

Inform  Harris,  Henry,  and  Eirkpatrick, 
that  I  have  agsin  defiarzed  my  joameyr 


appointment  of  the  committee  of  offi- 
cers for  the  management  of  all  matters 
relating  to  priEo-money.*  Having  the 
notion  that  the  prise  belongs  to  Sienk 
they  have  naturally  formed  hopes  and 
wishes  tiiat  it  will  be  divided  among  them 
immediately;  and  if  it  be  not  divided,  the 
disappointment  will  be  severe  indeed.  I 
do  not  conceive  that  they  are  so  nice  as 
to  care  much  whetl)«r  they  receive  the 
prize  from  Govemment  or  as  a  rights  pro- 
vided they  receive  it;  but  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  they  will  not  think  them- 
selves veiy  kindly  treated  by  Govemment » 
if  it  withholds  any  part  of  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  own, 
under  an  order  of  a  former  Governor- 
General,  confirmed  by  repeated  acts  of 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief. 

By  your  letter  it  appears  that  yon  are 
determined  to  exercise  your  discretion, 
and  immediately  to  have  a  division  made 
of  half  the  prize,  or  fifty  lacs  of  rupees. 
Nay,  you  have  gone  further,  as  you  have 
authorised  General  Harris  immediately  to 
make  a  donation  to  the  soldiers,  who,  I 
must  inform  you,  having  plundered  the 
town,  some  of  them  to  an  immense 
amount,  are  at  this  moment  richer  than 
their  officers.  You  think  it,  however^ 
your  duty  to  withhold  the  remcunder  un- 
til the  pleasure  of  Govemment  at  home 
can  be  known.  In  deciding  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sum  which  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  give  the  army  at  present,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  take  into  consideration  the 
(false)  notion  they  have  entertained  of 
their  right,  the  hopes  they  have  formed, 
th«  discontent  and  consequent  incon- 
venience, or  even  danger,  which  the  dis- 
appointment of  these  hopes  may  occasion? 
When  the  droumstances  of  the  times  are 
considered,  is  it  not  possible  that  it  may 
be  wiser,  and  of  course  your  duty,  to  use 
your  discretion  in  distributing  the  whole 
price  imm<:diately,  rather  than  to  keep 
EMck  any  part  of  it? 

I  agree  in  all  your  reasoning  respecting 
the  right  of  the  State,  but  in  my  opinion 
this  is  not  the  time  to  disappoint  the 
army  upon  a  mere  matter  of  form,  as 
sooner  or  later  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
whole  prize  will  come  into  their  hands. 

It  is  certainly  not  expected  by  the 

*  The  army  of  Seringapatam  being  in  want 
of  money,  the  General,  instead  of  drawing 
bills  on  the  Govemment  at  Madras,  took  upon 
himself  to  contract  a  loan  to  Govemment  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  loan  was  re- 
jected, as  soon  as  the  terms  were  known  to  the 
Governor-Gteneral  — Ei^. 
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army  that  the  Nixam's  troopt  are  to 
share  (excepting  the  infuitry).  There 
are  yarioos  grounds  for  this  expectation; 
bat  the  principal  one  is,  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis  allowed  them  to  have  no  share  of 
the  prize-monej  in  the  last  war.  Of 
course  they  had  no  donation.  I  am 
afraid  that  you  will  have  an  unpleasant 
decision  to  make,  if  you  divide  the  trea- 
sure, jewels,  &a,  according  to  the  num- 
bers of  each  army,  and  that  it  will  be  one 
militating  in  principle  with  the  decisions 
which  have  siways  been  made  in  prize 
cases  in  this  country.  1.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  get  any  true  return  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Nisam's  troops;  and  even  their 
neatest  advocates  will  allow  that  half  at 
feast  of  those  whom  they  return  as  troops 
have  neither  arms  nor  horses.  2.  In  all 
divisions  of  nrite- money  in  this  conn- 
try,  natives  nave  not  been  estimated  as 
Europeans;  I  believe  they  are  reckoned  as 
4  to  1.  How  then  will  the  account  be 
made  out  between  the  Nizam's  army  and 
that  of  the  Ooropany?  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  if  the  money  is  handed 
over  to  the  Nizam's  Qovemment,  not  a 
man  in  this  army  will  receive  one  shil- 
ling, which  is  probably  the  reason  why 
Lord  Oomwallis  gave  them  nothing  in  the 
last  war;  and  that  the  arrangements  talked 
of  in  the  army — namely,  that  Malcolm's 
infantry  should  divide  with  the  Company's 
— will  be  that  which  eventually  may  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  troops,  althou|;h  per- 
ha|«  not  so  consonant  with  strict  justice. 
However,  the  decision  in  this  case  as  in 
all  others  ought  to  bend  to  circumstances, 
and  that  which  I  have  above  mentioned 
ought  to  be  considered. 

In  talking  of  strict  justice,  it  may  per- 
haps not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  if 
the  Nizam  has  a  right  to  anything,  he  has 
a  right  to  a  half  of  everything,  and  yet  no 
part  of  some  things  will  be  given  to  him 
m  any  case,  and  probably  not  half  of  any- 
thing. Tour  discretion  will  ^ide  you  in 
the  decision  upon  these  subjects,  and  I 
think  that  what  I  have  above  mentioned 
may  have  some  influence  in  the  exercise 
of  it  I  really  have  not  considered  the 
subject  suflSciently,  to  say  whether  the 
Nizam's  cavalry  ought  to  have  anything 
or  not  but  I  know  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  decide  what  thev  ought  to  have. 

I  have  one  word  to  say  respecting  the 
Commission:  I  always  considered  that  it 
was  more  intended  to  create  union  among 
those  who  were  likely  to  adrise  Generd 
Harris,  than  to  invest  them  with  any 


authority;  and  in  fbct  they  had  no  power 
to  act  from  themselves.  Even  thdr  exig- 
ence as  a  Commission  was  at  an  end  ss 
soon  as  the  place  feU,  according  to  yov 
instructions,  and  from  that  time  we  had 
no  meeting,  and  I  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  what  General  Harris  was 
doing,  or  intended  to  do.  H  things  have 
gone  wrong,  it  must  not  be  attributed  to 
the  Commission  as  a  bod^,  although  per- 
haps every  person  belonging  to  it  except- 
ing myself  was  oonoemed  in  advising  the 
measures  of  which  you  disapprove.  I 
adrised  Henry  to  dissolve  the  CooamisEioo 
on  the  day  he  arrived  here;  but  the  letter 
received  this  morning  has  altered  the  case 
entirely.  General  Harris  might  imagine 
that  the  superintendence  of  civil  afiiit 
was  taken  out  of  his  hands  on  aocoont  li 
his  conduct  respecting  the  prize-money; 
the  persons  about  him  might  imagine 
that  their  conduct  was  disapproved,  and 
Henry  would  want  the  eo-opmtion  of  the 
one,  and  the  able  advice  and  aasiatance  ef 
the  others.  As  things  now  stand,  be  wiH 
have  the  management  of  everything; 
General  Harris  will  do  nothing  without 
his  advice;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  Com- 
mission have  no  power  to  do  anything 
excepting  to  advise. — Believe  me,  dk:, 
Abtbub  Wbllxslbt. 
I  have  written  to  General  Harm,  and 
have  sent  him  extracts  of  your  letter.  I 
could  not  leave  the  fort  thisday  to  g&  over 
to  him. 

Tenor  cf  an  order  given  out  by  Lvri 
Comwallu  in  the  month  of  Awgrnt^ 
1791,  about  six  monthe  e^ter  the  ea^ 
ture  of  Bangalore  hy  storm, 
*  Lord  Coniwallis  being  of  opinion  that 
property  of  all  kmds  in  any  place  taken 
by  storm,  or  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
belongs  of  right  to  the  enemy,  desires 
that  proclamation  may  be  made  in  the 
army  bazaars  and  in  the  town  of  Banga- 
lore, that  any  person  who  shall  ^ve  no- 
tice to  the  committee  or  prise  agents 
where  treasure  has  been  buried  or  hid, 
so  that  they  may  find  it,  shall  receive  half 
of  such  treasure  when  found;  the  other 
half  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
army,'  &c.  &c  &a 

N.6. — ^This  order  goes  even  to  [ffhrate 
property,  which  I  must  inform  you  ^at 
I  have  bad  no  little  difficulty  in  saving. 

To  the  Earl  of  MomingUm.  * 
Seringapatam,  14th  June,  1799. 
Mt  pbar  MoBHixaTov, — WtmX  fatf 
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>een  done  respecting  the  prize-money 
las  giren  universal  satisfaction:  people 
lare  been  brought  to  their  senses  re-' 
(pecting  their  supposed  rights,  and  there 
s  no  sentiment  in  the  army  excepting  of 
p*atitude  to  the  Qovemment  for  the  fa- 
vour received.*  No  private  property  has 
been  taken,  and  in  case  any  more  public 
property  is  found,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  take  care  that  it  is  se- 
cured for  the  publia  Ton  need  bounder 
no  apprehensions  respecting  the  amount 
Df  the  prize-money;  it  is  true  that  Gene- 
ral Harris's  share  amounts  to  three  lacs 
of  pagodas,  but  that  is  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  property  at  present  to  be  divided, 
and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  re- 
ported, I  am  convinc^  that  the  remainder 
will  not  amount  to  sic  lacs,  including  the 
military  store8.t 

*  The  army  caased  a  star  and  badge  of  the 
Order  of  St  Patrick  to  be  formed  from  the 
prize-jewels,  and  uffered  them  to  the  Gover- 
Dor-G^eral.  His  lordship  expressed  re- 
gret that  he  wm  precluded  from  aooeptioR 
this  high  hoaonr,  by  the  regulation  reepeot- 
ing  presents.  The  star  and  badge  were  for- 
waraed  to  the  Court  of  Direetors,  and  trans- 
mitted by  that  bodv  to  the  Govemor-Ghwe- 
nJ;  who  then,  the  legal  disability  being  re- 
moved, willingly  aooepted  the  tribute  of 
rnpeot  and  esteem.  Bat  his  lordship  de- 
clined repeated  oilers  made  by  Mr  Pitt,  and 
by  the  Ksst  India  Company,  of  the  snm  of 
^100,000,  to  be  pud  ont  of  the  prodooe  of 
the  sale  of  the  military  stores  captured  at 
Seringapatam.  The  grounds  of  objection 
were  twofold:  1.  thi^  the  army  mi^ht 
thereby  be  dejmved  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
the  king  would  probaUy  otherwise  grant  to 
the  troops;  and,  2.  lest  it  shoula  be  said 
that  as  (iovemor- General  Lord  Mornington 
had  a  direct  personal  interest  in  making  war 
upon  a  native  prince. — £i>. 

t  Port  Bt  George,  10th  June,  1799. 

Mt  DiAa  AsTBua,— If  yon  were  to  read 
over  your  own  letter,  on  which  mine  of  the 
28th  May  to  Henry  was  fbonded,  I  think 
you  woold  agree  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  draw  any  other  inference  from  it  than 
that  the  army  was  in  jour  opinion  entitled, 
asof  rixbt,  to  the  |>roperty  taken  b  Seringapa- 
tam; that  it  was  in  a  dangerous  state  of  ra> 
luent,  under  the  idea  that  Government  in- 
tended to  deny  or  limit  that  right;  and  that 
CK>vemment  ought  not  to  hasaid  a  disoossion 
on  snch  a  subject. 

A  letter  since  received  from  Harris,  and 
yonr  aoeount  of  the  total  amount  of  the  prise 
(a  most  material  consideration  in  my  view  of 
the  subjec^,  have  saved  the  qaestion  of 
right,  and  fumiabed  me  with  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate mle  to  gnide  my  discretion  in  the  ex- 
erdae  of  a  power  which,  I  believe,  every 
rational  man,  after  a  caun  examination  of 
the  subjeck  must  admit  to  be  indisputably 
lodged  m  the  State.    A  very  awkward  ques- 


I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
send  away  the  fitmilv  of  the  late  Sultaun 
on  the  17th  or  18th.  I  mean  his  four 
eldest  sons.  It  is  impossible  at  pre- 
sent to  send  away  the  women  of  the 
&mily,  on  account  of  the  total  want  of 

tion  might  have  arisen  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Government,  and  a  donbi  might  have 
been  entertained  of  my  anthority  over  the 
royal  part  of  the  army.  This  is  a  radical 
dete<^  and  most  some  day  be  cured.  My 
decision  at  length  has  been,  to  order  a  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  treasure  and  jewels,  re- 
servinff  ordnance,  stores,  &c,  for  the  plea- 
sare  of  the  king  and  of  the  Company.  I  hear 
that  this  decision  has  satisBed  head-quar- 
ters; I  suppose  it  will  not  satisfy  the  army, 
where  it  will  be  termed  illiberal;  and  I  know 
it  will  not  satisfy  the  Court  uf  Directors,  nor 
the  Company,  who  will  term  it  profuse,  if 
not  corrupt.  Yet  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  best  possible  course  which  could  be  taken; 
because,  while  it  saves  the  right  of  the  State, 
it  ^ves  a  handsome  reward  to  the  army, 
limiting  that  reward  within  the  boonds  of 
discretion,  and  preserving  for  the  Company 
(if  the  king  should  choose  to  grant  it)  a  valu- 
able property  in  stores,  &c  But  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  this  very  transaction  were 
to  occasion  my  speedv  return  to  Bndand; 
for  the  Court  will  scold  iu  their  usual  tone, 
which  I  know  I  have  not  temper  to  endure. 

With  regard  to  the  Nisam's  troops,  I  per<! 
oeive  a  difficulty  of  which  I  had  not  seen  tiie 
IhU  extent.  I  was  always  aware  that  the 
Kisam  himself  would  insbt  on  representing 
the  captorship  of  his  troops,  and  that  very 
reason  renderiBd  me  more  anxious  to  preserve 
for  him  an  equitable  proportion  of  tne  prise. 
On  this  pobt  may  turn  the  jealousy  or  cor- 
diality ot  the  court  of  Hyderabad;  and  afier 
all  it  cannot  be  denied,  under  my  own  arRu- 
ment,  that  the  Nisam  may  of  right  pocket 
every  ana  of  the  money  allotted  to  his  share, 
He  must  have  a  rateable  share  of  the  ord- 
nance and  stores;  but  1  do  not  agree  with 
you  that  his  right  is  to  one-half  of  whatever 
may  be  taken.  That  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Paan^  is  not  at  present  in  force.  The 
question  of  his  cavalry  is  certainly  difficult: 
a  composition  with  Meer  AUum  is  the  best 
remedy.  My  new  commission  will,  I  ima- 
gine, solve  all  questions  of  authority  in 
Mysore. 

I  cannot  think  that  it  will  be  safe  to  in- 
trust Pnmeah  with  the  ngah's  affairs,  after 
the  proofii  he  has  given  of  a  disinclination  to 
the  new  settlement.  Why  do  we  exclude 
anyiwrsons,  but  because  we  apprehend  they 
cannot  be  well  affected  towards  the  stability 
of  our  airangements,  and  will  therefore  en- 
deavour to  subvert  themt  I  shall  write  fully 
on  this  subject  to  Heniy  and  Kirkpatrick. 
By  remaining  at  Madrasi  I  shall  probably 
see  General  Stuart,  who  is  oominff  here  with 
the  admiraL  This  is  a  great  object— Bver 
yours  most  affectionately,     Moaneirov. 

Some  reports  have  reached  me  to-day 
which  alarm  me  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  prise-money.    It  is  said  that  Haxris's 
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cftrriage,  and  it  wonid  be  improper  to 
send  awaj  bis  yonnger  sons  until  tbej 
go.  Indeed  it  appears  to  me  tbat  it 
woald  not  be  proper  to  send  awaj  the 
women  (amounting  to  600),  until  some 
place  in  tbe  Oamatic  is  prorided  for 
them.  I  have  already  given  orders  that 
the  masters  who  formerly  aitended  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  shouM  con- 
tinue to  attend  them^  whidi  I  presume 
will  be  approved  of. 

Colonel  Kirkpatfick  will  have  written  to 
you  yesterday  respecting  the  6th  article 
of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty.  We  all  agreed 
that  that  ought  to  be  modified  in  some 
manner.  As  it  now  stands,  it  will  give 
ground  for  the  belief  that  we  give  the 
Kajah  the  country  at  the  present  moukent 
with  the  intention  of  taking  it  away  again 
when  it  will  suit  our  convenience.  Sup- 
posing that  the  candid  and  generous  po- 
licy 'of  tbe  present  Government  should 
weaken  that  belief  as  fiir  as  it  regards 
them,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  Qovemroent  in  Indi% 
has  not  at  all  times  been  such  as  to  in-^ 
duce  the  natives  to  believe  that  at  some 
time  or  other  improper  advantage  will 
not  be  taken  of  that  article.    They  know 

■hare  of  the  first  diviaioD  will  be  three  laoa 
of  pagodas,  and  that  the  second  diviaioa  will 
be  neariv  as  great.  I  am  afraid  the  army 
will  be  dissolTed  bv  saoh  an  eztraragant  ini 
flux  of  meoey.  Any  property  now  found 
shonld  absolotely  be  appropriated  to  the 
State,  and  yon  oommissionerBshoold  appoint 
proper  persons  to  take  charge  of  it. 

It  ooonrs  to  me  that  Kirkpatrick  and  Mal< 
colm  mi^ht  easilv  indace  Meer  Allnm  to 
compromise  the  Nixam's  share  of  the  prix^ 
for  a  handsome  snm. 

If  Tippoo's  throne  could  be  pnt  together 
again,  it  ought  to  be  parobased  bv  the  Com- 
pany for  the  king,  lahallbewilhngtomake 
the  purchase. 

A  propott  I  hear  that  there  is  a  fine  library 
in  the  palace:  this  the  captors  ought  to  siTe 
to  the  Company,  who  have  lately  establiuied 
a  Persian  library  in  London.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  Seyd  Saheb's  books  were  mostly 
destroyed:  snoh  as  are  valoable  of  those  re- 
maininff  ooght  to  be  given  to  the  Companv 
also.  If  the  captors  will  not  give,  I  will 
irarehase  on  acconnt  of  the  Company.  Men- 
tion this  to  Close,  i  wish  all  possible  mate- 
rials to  be  collected  for  a  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, siege,  and  assaolt.  Bet  all  hands  to 
work  to  compile  jonrnalB,  and  collect  anec- 
dotes directly.  Kirkpatrick  will  be  very 
nseftil  as  a  compiler,  but  he  has  an  iron  pen. 
A  true  account  of  Tippoo's  death  and  condact 
during  the  war  and  siese  wonld  be  excellent. 
Let  me  know  who  would  be  the  beet  man  to 
write  the  history  under  authority.  Talk  to 
Cloee,  ApMw,  aad  Maoaulay  on  this. 


as  well  as  we  do  that  there  mar  be  a 
^change  of  government  immediatJy,  and 
that  there  certainly  will  be  one  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  aod  tbe  persoa 
then  appointed  Govemor-Qeneral  may 
not  have  such  enlarged  systems  of  policy 
as  those  by  which  we  are  r^nlated  at  the 

}>resent  moment  This  indneea  me  to  be- 
ieve  that  they  will  object  strongly  to  that 
article,  and  I  dont  think  that  it  will  be 
vei7  creditable  to  us  to  insist  upou  it. 

Henry  and  \  went  over  to  Old  Mysore 
yesterday,  and  I  am  sony  to  tell  yon  that 
not  a  single  house  is  standing  in  it.  In 
New  Mysore  there  are  some  houses,  but 
very  bad  ones,  and  the  water  is  at  the 
distance  of  half-a-mile  from  the  fort. 
These  are  embarrassing  drcomatances, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  where  tlio 
Rajah  ought  to  be  fMttnuded,  Banga- 
lore would  answer  till  a  palace  could  be 
built  for  him  at  (Hd  Mysore,  which  wonld 
soon  bring  a  town  there;  but  CcJone^ 
Eirkpatri»  says  that  Bangaloie  is  in  4 
comer  of  his  dominions,  whereas  hia  re- 
sidence ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of  them. 
If  that  is  any  objection,  it  holds  good  only 
for  a.  year,  before  which  time  a  palace  at 
Mysore  could  be  built.  It  is  impoasiUa 
to  musnud  him  at  Sering!4)atamy  becaose, 
if  we  do,  we  must  6x  him  in  Tippoo's  pa- 
lace along  with  Tippoo's  women,  which 
would  be  cruel  as  well  as  improper.  Be- 
sides, if  he  fixes  the  seat  of  Goveniment 
at  S^ngapatam,  he  must  keep  with  bun 
a  crowd  of  people,  whidi  will  delay,  till 
he  leaves  it,  the  measures  to  betaken  for 
(bearing  it  and  making  it  a  proper  mili- 
taiy  post  I  wish  you  would  consider 
this  subject,  and  let  us  know  yoor  deterT 
mination.  There  is  another  objection  to 
moving  him  to  Bangalore,  which  ia  itsdia- 
tanoe  from  the  Qauvery,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  over  to  tiie 
Bajah's  Qovemment  the  management  of 
the  countries  which  it  is  intended  even- 
tually to  cede  to  the  Mahrattas,  becaose 
they  will  £sil  m<»«  naturally  under  it,  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  prodactiTe  im- 
mediately, than  if  we  take  possession  of 
them.  Our  gentlemen  must  have  new 
establishments  of  all  kinds  suited  to  their 
systems,  which,  however  they  may  exxA 
those  of  tbe  natives  in  the  long  run,  are 
not  so  likely  to  suit  the  people  of  tbe 
country  immediately.  I  think  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  if  we  take  those  coun- 
tries, itwillcreateajealott^atHydecabad. 
This  ought  to  be  avoided,  particoJariy  as 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  taking  them. 


The  Law  qf  Prue-Money.-^A  New  Hat 
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My  share  of  the  prixe-money,  ameunt^ 
ing  in  jewels  to  about  3000  pagodas  and 
in  money  to  7000,  will  enable  me  to  pay 
the  money  which  yon  advanced  to  pur- 
chase my  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  that 
which  was  borrowed  from  Captain  Staple- 
ton  on  our  joint  bond.  I  will  put  it  into 
the  8  per  c^t  loan,  and  will  send  yoa 
the  securities,  with  a  statement  of  the 
account  as  accurately  made  out  as  pos- 
sible from  my  memory.  It  is  better  that 
I  should  put  it  in  the  8  per  cent,  loan, 
than  endeavour  to  send  it  to  you  in  any 
Dther  manner,  as  I  conceive  tha^  my 
example  may  have  some  influence  over 
the  conduct  df  other  oncers  in  the  army.t 

I  have  often  spoken  to  Qenend  Harris 
ibout  my  situation  here,  and  h«  has  iis 
often  said  that  he  sboukl  reprasent  i^  to 
Gk>vemment,  but  has  done  nothing.  In 
case  be  should  move  to  any  distance  from 
hence,  I  intend  to  state  it  to  Qovemment 
publicly,  as  it  is  as  well  now  to  apr 
prise  you  of  what  I  intend  to  represent. 

*  Fort  St  Geoige,  19th  Jone,  1799. 

Mr  nsAB  Arthur, — To  your  letter  of  tha 
14th  I  answer,  that  no  consideration  can  in- 
iooe  me  to  aooept  payment  of  the  sums  whicl^ 
1  have  formerly  advanced  for  you.  I  am  JA 
DO  want  of  money,  and  probably  never  sbaU 
be:  when  I  am.  it  wiU  be  time  enoog^  to 
sail  upon  you.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  shoold 
think  that  through  Heniy  yon  might  easily 
convert  your  8  per  aeQt.  bonds  into  deoen- 
oial  paper  at  Galcatta. 

I  think  the  case  of  your  appoiiitments 
inite  scandalous:  at  the  same  time  it  would 
D6  better  that  the  application  for  the  increaae 
ihould  oome  to  me  resularly  through  Harris, 
md  I  wish  yoa  would  urge  him  immediately 
m  the  subjeet  I  am  ver^  happy  to  hear 
,hat  you  have  got  through  your  pamfhl  duty 

Aprcpot,  try  to  get  Tippoo's  small  seal  or 
ring  n>r  me,  and  soma  swords  and  handeome 
nns  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
I  ork:  any  sword  known  to  have  been  used  by 
rippoo  would  be  curious. 

Po  yon,  together  with  tha  whole  Commis? 
lion  (m  Older  to  have  the  benefit  of  Close's 
fpiniou),  send  me,  in  a  private  letter,  your 
Mitiments  with  regard  to  the  llakrattas. 

Thequeetioos  are  these: 

1.  Will  any  concession  whieh  we  can  now 
oake  satisfy  their  avarice,  or  mitiga^  their 
ealousy? 

2.  Will  not  the  proposed  coQoessions  be  an 
kugmentaitioa  of  tlieir  resourees  and  means 
f  mischief,  and  a  proportionate  deduction 
rom  our  strength  and  m>n(  that  of  our  real 
aiies? 

8.  Is  it  not  more  likelv  that  the  cadency 
f  our  power  and  its  vkanity  will  awe  than 
rrhate  them  ?  I  have  rupposed  that  we  can* 
lot  possibly  grant  enoui^h  to  them  to  satieiy 
heir  avarice  and  ambition. — Bver  yours 
loet  affBoUonately,  MoRiairoTOi. 


Since  I  went  into  the  field  in  December 
last,  I  have  commanded  an  army  with  a 
laige  staff  attached  to  me,  which  has  not 
been  unattended  by  a  very  great  expense, 
particularly  latterly.  About  six  weeks  ago 
I  was  sent  in  here  with  a  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  half  the  army  and  a  large 
staff,  and  I  have  not  received  one  shil- 
ling more  than  I  did  in  Fort  St  George. 
The  consequence  is  that  I  am  ruined. 

General  Harris  has  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  propose  that  the  situation  of 
commanding  -  officer  at  Seringapatam 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
that  of  Tnchinqpoly.  He  receives  1000 
or  1200  pagodas  armonth  from  the 
Nabob,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  doing 
any  of  the  dirty  things  that  I  am  told  are 
done  In  some  of  the  commands  in  the 
Oamatic,  as  I  believe  I  proved  sufficiently 
at  Walhijah-Nuggur;  but  if  Government 
do  not  consider  my  situation  here,  I  must 
either  give  up  the  command,  or  submit  to 
be  ruined  for  ever.  I  assure  you  that 
since  pecember  I  have  in  some  months 
spent  five  times,  in  others  four  time^ 
more  than  I  received;  and  an  extraordi* 
nary  drcumstance,  which  could  happen  in 
no  other  country,  is,  that  I  have  frequently 
signed  the  bills  of  officers  under  my  com^ 
mand,  who  were  living  upon  me  by  the 
customs  of  the  service,  and  who  received 
nearly  half  as  much  more  than  I  did.  I 
state  all  this  detail  to  you  as  my  reason 
for  making  an  application  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  certainly  I  should  wish  to 
avoid,  and  should  not  make,  if  there  were 
any  probability  that  General  Harris  would 
represent  my  case  to  Government  before 
you  leave  Madras,— Believe  me,  Ac, 

AmTHUB  WbIiIiBSLXT. 

77i4  Timdy  Metreat;  or,  a  Tear  in  Ben- 
gal  htfore  the  Mutinies.  6v  Two  Sis- 
ters. S  vols.  8vo,  314  and  252.  pp. 
London:  Richard  Bentley. 

A  VEW  HAT. 

In  the  train,  people  usually  arrange 
themselves  according  to  their  van  parties, 
and  we  were  deposited  in  a  broad-^uge 
carriage.  Just  as  if  we  were  going  to  Edin- 
burgh; but  oh!  the  difference  in  speed — 
we  seemed  to  crawl  along— and  our  prin- 
cipal amusement  was  getting  a  young 
Irish  sentleman  to  beg  oranges  for  us, 
which  he  did  like  a  true  son  of  Erin,  and 
in  the  broadest  accent.  Leaning  out  of 
the  window,  and  coolly  looking  into  the 
next  compartment,  he  said,  *  Won't  ye 
give  OS  some  oranges  for  a  lady,  if  ye 
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plaiBel*— an  appeal  which  was  promptly 
responded  to  by  some  dexterous  hand 
neatly  pitching  them  in,  and  a  mock  com- 
bat ensued.  Stopping  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tions, our  tall  friend  managed  to  get  out 
of  the  window  (the  door  being  locked), 
and  made  an  excursion  down  the  train, 
pelting  in  oranges  till  the  whistle  sounded, 
when  he  appesred  amongst  us  literally 
like  barleauin,  all-fours.  The  amuse- 
ment of  playing  ball  with  oranges  had 
DOW  become  universal;  everybody  grew 
vehemently  excited  about  it,  dapping 
their  hands  with  delight  at  a  good  catch, 
and  shoutine  disapprobation  at  the  awk- 
ward individual  who  £uled  in  arresting 
the  ball,  letting  it  slip  down  the  bank, 
and  so  losing  it  irrecoverably.  In  his 
energetic  attempts  to  catch  an  orange, 
Master  8im»  lost  his  hat  and  pugheree. 
The  want  of  a  hat  in  this  climate  might 
be  a  dangerous  thing,  but  we  were  fortu- 
nately able  to  lend  him  a  spare  one— a 
large  brown  mushroom,  decorated  with 
blue  bows.  This  he  tied  on  with  im- 
mense satisfaction,  and  looked  so  absurd 
in  it,  that  we  laughed  till  we  were  tired. 
His  great  delight  was  to  put  l)is  head  out 
at  the  stations,  and  ask  the  guard  some 
question,  to  which,  seeing  the  blue  bows. 
be  always  b^gan  replying,  *  Ma'am,'  and 
then,  observing  the  coat^  continued,  *  B^ 
pardon,  sir,  thought  it  was  a  lady.'  This 
was  nothing,  however,  to  the  sensation 
the  hat  created  at  the  Nile,  where,  the 
floating  iMidge  not  being  completed,  we 
bad  to  cross  in  little  steamers;  and  just 
as  we  turned  out  d  the  carriages,  it  so 
happened  the  homeward-boundpassengers 
were  landing,  and  the  amazed  consterna- 
tion with  which  they  regarded  young 
Bims's  nondescript  attire,  supposing  that 
to  be  the  newest  importation  from  the 
land  of  fssbion,  and  dreading  the  being 
compelled  to  appear  in  such  a  garb  them- 
•elves,  was  delightful  to  behold, 

TUB  OOOKBOAOHBS. 

I  must  refer  again  to  those  fearful 
cockroaches.  On  retiring  to  our  cabins 
a  nightly  fight  commenced.  Tap,  tap, 
went  shoes  energetically,  but  the  enemy 
were  too  strong  for  us,  and  often  have  we 
been  awakened  by  an  alarming  sensation 
of  something  crawling  over  our  fisces,  a 
hasty  dash  of  the  hand  confirming  the 
fearful  raspidon  that  it  was  a  cockroach. 
Our  cabin  bdng  near  the  pantry,  we  were 
afflicted  with  an  extra  number  of  these 
horrors.    The  transparent  character  of 


the  cabin  partitions  allows  intereakiiig 
scraps  of  conversations  sometimes  to  be 
overheard;  for  instance,  in  a  lady's  v^et, 
*  Qeorge,  I'm  certain  I  beard  aomelhng 
crawling.'  No  response,  Qeorge  betng  iu 
the  land  of  Nod.  *  Qeorge,'  louder,  'are 
you  asleep?  There^s  a  oockroadi.  Ob, 
dear  Qeoi^e,  do  get  up  and  kiU  it'  Sobm 
sleepy-toned  remonstrance  implies  he'd 
rather  not.  '  Qeorge,  Fli  never  love  yon 
any  more,  if  you  don't  instantly  look  for 
that  cockroach.'  And  on  do  response 
being  made  to  this  terrific  threat,  a  sound 
oi  weeping  and  lamentation  ensoes,  of 
ever  having  left  her  dear  mamnia  and  ber 
home  for  an  unfeeling  wretch  who  doen't 
care  if  she  is  happy  or  miserable.  B;  this 
time  the  original  instigator  of  the  matri- 
monial fracas,  the  (Ending  ooekroadi, 
has  marched  ofl^  leaving  the  unhappy 
Qeorge  wide  awake,  and  fullj  around  to 
the  necessity  of  consoling  and  soothing 
the  delicate  object  of  his  affectioiia,  wbife 
every  griff  within  earshot  is  shaking  with 
lau^ter,  and  longing  to  ciy  out^  *£BOore!' 

CHAT  ABOUT  INDIA. 

Tour  importance  in  India  is  settled  by 
the  rank  you  hold.  Thus  my  brother, 
being  the  *  collector,'  was  styled  the  Buna 
Sahib  (great  master),  while  his  joint  magi- 
strate and  assistant  were  Cbota  Sahibs 
(little  masters);  and  well  did  this  cogno- 
men suit  the  latter  gentleman  in  every 
respect.  His  prominent  forehead,  and 
merry,  eood-humoured  face,  invariably 
rominded  me  of  codlin  ^ples;  bat  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  many  a  hearty  laugh. 
He  one  day  alluded  touchinglj  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  dimate  had 
told  on  his  personal  appearance,  1^  say- 
ing  that  his  top-boots,  which  had  fitted 
him  to  perfection  when  he  left  home,  now 
looked  like  his  little  finger  placed  in  s 
wine-glass;  but  the  naiveU  and  bonhawtii 
with  which  he  suited  the  action  to  tiie 
word  wero  irresistibly  provocative  of  miith, 
not  to  mention  his  choice  ooUectioo  d 
little  hymns,  carefully  instflled  into  his 
youthful  mind  by  his  tender  Scotti^  reb- 
tions.  One,  a  great  favourite  dT  his,  rsa 
thus: — *I  was  not  bom  a  little  slave,  to 
labour  in  the  sun.'  At  this  point  he 
broke  off  to  suggest  the  palpaUe  nntoitk 
of  the  statement,  seeing  that  here  be  vst 
a  miserable  slave  to  Kutcheiy,  and  en- 
during the  pitileas  eastern  son.  Hie 
consequences  were,  he  was  as  well  knows 
b^  his  self-given  title  of '  Little  Slave'  ss 
his  baptismal  name. 
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Many  a  time  have  I  seen  this  Taloable 
lenrant  of  GovernmeDt  indulging  in 
jielons  and  strawberries  with  the  grace- 
""ul  ease  of  a  schoolboy,  having  perhaps 
sindly  offered  to  assist  me  in  arranging 
;hem  for  dessert,  while  I  was  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  his  consuming  capacities.  At 
mother  time  he  would  enter  the  drawing- 
room,  and  show  us  a  terrific  law-book, 
belling  us  Keith  had  set  him  all  that  to 
earn,  and  thereby  worked  on  our  femi- 
nine sympathies  to  invite  some  favourite 
[for  the  time)  to  tiffin,  to  lighten  the 
^ium  of  his  existence.  In  his  judicial 
opacity,  he,  of  course,  was  at  liberty  to 
nflict  personal  chastisement  on  his  ser- 
T^ants, which  he  occasionally  did;  and  after 
(ouuds  of  a  general  scrimmage  in  his 
*oom,  he  would  emerge,  looking  heated 
uid  languid  from  his  exertions,  when  he 
Evould  remark,  with  great  simplicity,  that 
lis  fool  of  a  bearer  would  hand  him  an 
mbecoming  waistcoat,  for  which  dire 
>flrenoe  he  had  been  compelled  to  shy  all 
;he  moveables  in  the  room  at  his  (the 
t>earer's)  head.  I  often  feared  that  such 
%  gigantic  spirit,  confined  in  such  a  small 
x)mpa8s,  would  speedily  wear  its  unfortu- 
nate possessor  out.  One  morning,  when 
>ut  riding  with  us,  in  a  transport  of  affeo- 
:ion  for  his  horse,  a  Don  Quixote-looking 
inimal,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  disappear, 
ind  but  for  a  pair  of  tiny  black  sleeves 
-ound  the  horse  s  neck,  and  a  diminutive 
bot  in  the  stirrup,  I  should  have  feared 
,he  worst;  but  he  was  only  embracing  his 
iteed.  *  Tommy,*  however,  was  seriously 
ilarmed,  and  shied  to  one  side,  thinking 
;ou)e  kind  of  fly  had  alighted  on  '  Cava- 
ier's'  back. 

I  was  agreeably  disappoints  with  the 
vhole  class  of  cadets^young  officers  whom 
hat  miserable  book  *Oakfield'  had  led 
ue  to  look  on  with  such  pity.  There 
ras  one  round-faced,  rosy-looking  lad 
vhom  we  especially  patronised;  he  looked 
ibout  twelve  years  old,  but  was,  no  doubt, 
nore,  or  he  could  hardly  have  held  a 
ommission.  When  calling  on  us  one 
lay,  he  began  speaking  of  *Oakfield,*  say- 
ng  he  was  reading  it,  but  it  was  not  the 
cast  bit  true.  *  For  one  thing,'  he  said, 
the  young  officers  in  the  book  are  laughed 
it  for  writing  home.  Now,  with  us,  every 
ortnight  you  see  all  our  fellows  writing 
A  hard  as  they  can,  and  instead  of  laugh- 
ng  at  you,  the  other  fellows  urge  you  on. 
'.  have  never  missed  a  mail  since  I  came 
»ut'  Of  course  we  advised  him  by  all 
Deans  to  keep  up  so  good  a  habit. 
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Many  of  these  poor  little  grift  lead  the 
most  dreaiT  lives  it  is  possible  to  imagine; 
they  ride  the  ftinniest  possible  little  tats, 
club  together  three  or  four  in  one  house, 
dine  at  the  mess,  and  are  rarely  seen  any- 
where by  any  one  save  their  fellow- 
officers.  Unless  some  lady  of  the  r^- 
ment  takes  pity  on  them,  they  are  too 
shy  and  too  much  afraid  of  being  snubbed 
to  call  on  any  one  else.  Sometimes  at 
church  they  are  visible,  or  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  a  party  of  amateurs  open 
the  theatre;  but  on  the  Goiirse,  and  at  all 
other  places  where  Anglo-Indians  delight 
to  congregate,  they  are  non  est. 

It  is  amusing  and  delightful  to  hear 
the  astonishment  with  which  a  yonng 
griff,  fresh  from  school  and  cricket,  de- 
scribes the  kindness  with  which  some 
grey  old  colonel  has  directed  his  ignorant 
proceedings,  advised  him  about  the  pur- 
chase of  a  horse,  and  arranged  for  him  to 
share  his  bun^^ow  with  another  griff, 
whereby  he  is  at  once  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  householder,  and  when,  for  the 
outlay  of  £20,  ho  finds  himself  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  a  somewhat  bony,  and 
in  some  respects  ill-favoured,  animal, 
which,  however,  looks  very  well  on  the 
Mall,  and  carries  him  gallantly  to  parade 
— when  the  griff,  I  say,  warranted  and 
encouraged  by  the  said  colonel,  finds  him- 
self in  this  responsible  position,  he  de- 
livers himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  it 
all  with  a  zest  and  energy  which  it  is  re- 
frying  to  behold. 

Do  you  think  the  senior  officer  loses 
anything  by  thus  condescending  to  direct 
and  aid  his  subaltern?  I  think  not.  In- 
deed, the  kindly  feeling  thus  implanted 
will  most  probably  last  till  death  severs 
the  bond.  No  doubt  there  are  many  un- 
happy exceptions  to  this;  but  I  have 
often  seen  with  pleasure  the  senior  officer 
conducting  the  newest  griff  through  his 
round  of  visits  to  the  station,  and  noticed 
the  half-admiring,  half-pitying  air  with 
which  the  man  of  perhaps  ten  yeara^  ex- 
perience listened  to  the  crude  observa- 
tions of  the  youngster,  and  smiled  on  the 
boyish  assumption  of  dignity  with  which 
the  griff  announces  how  things  are  done 
at  home,  remembering  the  time  when  he, 
too,  passed  through  the  same  ordeal, 
thought  the  same  thoughts,  and  met  with 
the  same  sympathy. 

In  contradiiBtinction  to  our  fresh,  open 

friend,  was  a  sandy-haired,  thin,  wizen- 

fooed  youth,  commonly  known  at  Dboor- 

gfaur  as  Uhe  Obnoxious  Boy.'    And  well 
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htA  he  earned  bU  title:  Indiiin  forcing 
applied  on  a  canny  Scotch  temperament 
had  made  him  precocious  and  sharp  to  a 
degree  perfectly  alarming.  He  was  con- 
tinuaUy  being  had  up  in  the  Court  of 
Bequests  for  non-payment  of  his  servants, 
yet  talked  laigely  of  his  stud,  and  kept 
three  horses,  to  my  own  knowledge.  On 
our  arrival,  he,  amongst  others,  had 
called,  and,  of  course,  received  an  invita- 
tion to  our  first  party.  As  we  sent  one 
to  the  owner  of  each  card  on  our  table, 
and  as  few  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment 
had  made  our  acquaintance,  they  being, 
for  the  most  part,  a  retiring  set,  he 
boasted  at  the  coflfee-shop  of  his  invita- 
tion, saying,  *Ah,  you  see  the  Leslies 
were  obfiged  to  ask  me;  they  knew  their 
evening  wouldn't  go  off  if  I  wasn't  there, 
because  they've  hwd  of  my  dancing,  you 
know.'  A  night  or  two  previous  to  our 
party,  he  began  descanting  on  the  various 
wondrous  expbits  of  horsemanship  he 
had  performed,  and  then  informed  us  of 
his  passionate  fondness  for  dancing,  say- 
ing, *  I  think  riding  and  dancing  sJways 
go  together;  a  good  rider  is  sure  to  be  a 
good  dancer;  and  the  fact  is,  my  regiment 
always  make  me  go  to  parties,  to  keep  up 
their  credit  in  that  line.'  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  snub  him  in  any  way.  LP 
he  heard  of  a  story  going  about  to  his  dis- 
advantage, he  would  instantly  pick  it  up, 
and  retul  it  himself  as  a  good  joke. 

Nora  and  I  were  alternately  amused 
and  awed  at  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  gentlemen  warned  us  against 
confiding  in  any  member  of  our  own  sex. 
They  told  us  frightful  tales  of  scandal 
that  had  originated  in  this  way,  saying 
that  motherly  old  ladies  would  come  and 
talk  us  over,  telling  us  to  look  on  them 
in  the  light  of  our  own  maternal  relative; 
and,  having  basely  extracted  our  confi- 
dences of  hopes  and  fears,  would  carry  it 
round  for  the  benefit  of  the  station  as  a 
pleasine  bit  of  gossip.  Bven  our  small 
friend,  Mr  Wren,  joined  in  the  universal 
cry  against  elderly  Indian  ladies,  saying 
*  they  had  tried  to  come  it  over  him  in 
that  way,  but  he  knewathmg  or  two, 
and  was  not  so  easily  caught.'  I  don't 
wonder  at  any  elderly  lady  feeling  moved 
to  compassion  at  seeing  a  youth  of  his 
tender  age  and  small  size  being  launched, 
unprotected,  into  the  vortex  <S  mess  din- 
ners and  unlimited  champagne,  without 
feeling  a  longing  desire  to  call  him  under 
her  sheltering  wins.  But  such  reiterated 
forebodings  and  gloomy  warnings  neces- 


sarily made  us  at  times  very  ddeliil,  and 
caused  us  to  look  with  an  eye  of  soi- 
picion  on  all  the  really  kiod-hearted 
ladies  who. came  near  ua,  till  we  kaned 
that  feminine  instinct  was  £ar  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  any  amoont  of  masco- 
line  reasoning,  and  so  boldly  chose  cm 
own  acquaintances,  undeterred  by  their 
desponding  precepts. 

One  great  item  in  an  Indian  lady's  daj 
consists  in  overlooking  the  stores  whick 
the  patient  Box-wallahs  unfold  for  bcr 
benefit  These  men  fireqnently  coauDOoe 
J^he  world  with  no  greater  stodc  than  sa 
empty  soda-water  botUe,  but  with  a  ps- 
severance  and  cunning  worthy  of  sa 
Israelite,  they  trade  on  till  thej  beeoBe 
the  owners  of  stores  of  heterogeneoos 
articles;  and  the  manner  th^  padc  evoy- 
thing  into  the  smallest  possible  oomptH 
is  marvellous.  I  have  seen  the  whole 
verandah,  the  floor,  and  diaiia  of  tite 
room  covered  with  the  contents  of  a  mo- 
derate-sized box.  Pickles,  sardines,  per- 
fumes, groceries,  crockeiyware,  millineiy, 
dresses,  shoes,  hosiery,  and  stalioD^, 
form  some  of  the  ingredienta  of  thai 
bundles.  We  were  too  lately  arrived 
from  England  to  want  anything  from 
these  men,  and  the  jewellers  daimed 
more  of  our  patronage.  Their  great  de- 
light appears  to  oonsLst  in  nnfdding  sli 
they  possess,  and  laying  it  oat  on  the 
floor;  and  as  each  broodi,  bracelet,  &c, 
has  its  separate  piece  of  rag,  it  is  a  pro- 
cess requiring  both  time  and  patieDce. 
When  everything  was  exhibited,  we  geo^ 
rally  selected  the  things  whidl  pkani 
us,  and  then  retired  to  our  own  roooft. 
leaving  the  Ayahs  mistresses  of  the  field; 
and  t^  a  perfect  Babel  oommenced, » 
the  men  invariably  ask  double  th^  mesa 
to  take,  and  we,  knowing  our  nnfiknes 
for  bargaining,  deputed  the  Ayah  to  k 
it,  who,  proud  of  her  brirf  authority,  ex- 
erted it  to  the  utmost,  and  often  asto- 
nished us  with  the  results  of  her  labooi& 
Still  I  know  she  never  beat  them  dova 
too  much,  for  she  always  seemed  {tesed 
with  her  *  dustoor,'  the  amount  th^  pn- 
sented  to  her  for  her  patronage  bemg  si 
many  pice  off  each  rupee  we  had  ex- 
pended. Their  tariff  of  prioes  ia  uttes^ 
absurd,  and  varies  with  the  rank  jcm  ne 
supposed  to  be  in.  Thus,  up  on  the  ^3^ 
where  we  were  unknown,  their  ^an^ 
were  moderate,  and  when  we  returned  » 
Dhoorghur,  the  same  men  would  a^  ex- 
actly double  for  the  identical  ring  or  cr^ 
nament  they  bad  offered  us  at  Laster 
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kt  then  at  Bhooi^hur  we  were  the  col- 
lector's Miss  SahitML 

The  amount  of  sleep  natives  can  get 
through  used  to  be  a  continual  wonder  to 
me.  Anj  spare  time — and  they  have 
plenty  of  it — is  inruiably  passed  in  this 
manner;  and  it  was  one  of  our  greatest 
amusements  (think  what  a  pitch  we  must 
hare  been  reduced  to!)  to  preserve  tran- 
qoillity  till  the  calm  and  measured  sound 
of  breathing  assured  us  that  the  Chup- 
nssees  in  attendance  were  &st  asleep; 
then,  elevating  my  voice  to  its  loudest 
tones,  I  would  shout  *  Qui  hye/  at  which 
I  inevitably  heard  a  series  of  grunts  and 
starts  like  small  fire-arms  going  oflf,  and 
a  sleepy  voice  would  reply,  *  Missy  Baba,' 
and  a  limp-looking  figure,  very  much 
tumbled  in  appearance,  would  enter.  I 
always  knew  from  their  answer  if  they 
bad  been  very  long  oflf,  by  their  dropping 
the  ^  Missy,'  and  simply  saying  *Bje^:' 
this  was  when  considerably  bewildered 
and  startled.  But  it  was  delightful  to 
flee  the  native  servants  amusing  the  little 
English  children:  their  patience  seems 
inexhaustible.  Th(»ronghly  childish  in 
their  ideas,  tbey  easily  suit  their  play  to 
their  little  companions'  inteUect ;  and  I 
hare  watched  them  by  the  hour  un- 
weariedly  amusing  a  cross  little  thing, 
imitating  a  tiger  or  elephant,  walking  on 
bands  a^  knees  about  the  floor  with  the 
tittle  charge  mounted  on  their  back,  and 
inventing  endless  games.  They  are  never 
tired  or  pat  out  of  temper,  but  seem 
reaUy  to  enjoy  it;  and  certainly  the  child 
repays  their  care  with  an  aflfection  I  have 
lever  seen  evinced  to  an  English  nurse. 
it  is  rath^  troublesome,  sometimes,  the 
tmount  of  attendance  they  insist  upon, 
ind  at  a  juvenile  party  you  can  hs^dly 
ee  the  children  for  the  number  of  ser- 
'ants,  No  child,  whether  boy  or  girl, 
an  go  out  for  the  evening  without  its 
lyah  and  bearer;  and  if  they  venture  to 
eave  the  room,  the  child  is  sure  to  set  np 
•  shriek,  and  continue  unappeased  till 
heir  return.  I  suspect  their  attendants 
njoy  the  excitement  of  a  social  gather- 
ig,  Mid  60  make  their  presence  impera- 
tveJy  neeessary  to  the  children's  comfort^ 
)  insure  their  own  participation  in  theoL 

DBIirCS  IN  I9DIA. 

That  well-known  beverage  *  Bass's 
^ale  Ale/  we  had  been  told  was  a  necea- 
iry  of  existence  to  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
iemen  in  the  East;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
b»erve  that  very  few  people  i  met  with 


touched  it,  and  as  for  *  young  India,'  it 
infinitely  prefers  claret,  both  as  a  cooler 
and  more  aristocratic  liquid.  We  had 
been  brought  up  on  strictly  hydropathic 
principles,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
port  wine  administered  to  Nora  during 
her  illness,  we  never  deviated  fipom  our 
simple  rule.  A  lady  who  had  resided 
twenty  years  in  India  told  us  she  never 
had  drunk  any  beverage  stronger  than  tea 
during  the  whole  of  that  time;  and  many 
similar  cases  I  heard  of.  Soda-water  is 
the  article  most  in  demand  in  the  north- 
west, with  a  suspicion  of  sherry  or  brandy 
with  the  old  hands.  Bottled  cider  I  often 
saw  drunk;  the  introduction  of  the  light 
foreign  wines  has  been  a  great  boon,  and 
they  are  deservedly  popular.  Beer  is  the 
usual  drink  called  for  at  tiffin,  though 
not  in  anything  like  the  quantities  for- 
merly imbibed,  the  younger  men  being 
fearful  of  increasing  their  size,  and  be- 
coming too  heavy  for  racing  purposes, 
the  elder  dreading  gout  and  other  ill- 
nesses. Some  infatuated  beings  still  hold 
to  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  fever,  declaring 
that  had  Nora  swallowed  a  bottle  of  it  at 
the  commencement  of  hers,  it  would  have 
stopped  it  at  once;  which  was  highly  pro- 
bable, as,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  have 
finished  her  altogetner. 

As  my  brother  never  touched  wine  nor 
beer,  he  was  naturally  exceedingly  parti- 
cular about  the  quality  of  his  tea,  and  be- 
lieved he  bad  discovered  perfection  in  that 
article  when  he  first  drank  the  Dhoon  tea. 
This  tea  has  a  most  peculiar  flavour,  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  at  first;  but  after 
you  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  you  can  drink 
no  other.  It  is  so  very  strong,  that  Keith 
often  said  it  was  not  tea  at  all,  but  a  re- 
vivifying fluid,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  could  encounter  great  &tigue. 
The  natives  look  upon  all  tea  as  a  kind 
of  universal  panacea  for  every  species  of 
illness.  When  they  are  ill,  they  come  to 
beg  for  it,  and  will  take  it  from  your 
hand  as  if  there  was  no  such  word  as 
*  caste.'  As  Car  as  regards  dewai  (medi- 
cine), however,  they  have  made  a  kind  of 
wholesale  and  convenient  exception;  and 
if  the  drug  is  given  to  them  dry,  that  is 
to  say,  in  pills,  or  dropped  into  their  own 
brass  lotas,  they  will  take  medicine  from 
anybody.  They  consider  tea  as  a  veiy 
powerful  dewai,  and  swallow  it  with  avi- 
dity. The  climate  of  the  Dhoon  seems 
very  favourable  for  the  growth  of  tea,  the 
plants  becoming  productive  very  quickly; 
but  it  is  still  grown  only  in  small  quan« 
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titias;  and  as  it  is  expensive  even  on  the 
spot,  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
it  becomes  at  ail  well  known  in  EnglancL 

DOMESTIC  SCOUNDBEtS. 

Mr  Douglas  having  often  asked  me  to 
take  a  portrait  of  his  favoarite  old  Khan- 
samah,  who,  finding  the  fatigues  of  his 
profession  too  great  for  his  advanced  years, 
was  going  to  retire  into  private  life,  I 
went  up  to  the  house  one  morning  to  have 
a  sitting,  and  found  him  a  venerable 
white-bearded  man,  with  a  very  Jewish 
type  of  face.  He  was  in  a  flutter  of  ex- 
citement at  the  unexpected  honour  done 
bim,  and  very  anxious  to  go  home  and 
dress  with  befitting  splendour;  but  this 
bis  master  would  not  permit,  being  de- 
sirous of  having  an  everyday  remem- 
brance of  him.  He  was  a  horrid  old  ras- 
cal, however,  notwithstanding  his  demure 
looks.  He  had  been  upwards  of  thirty 
vears  in  Mr  Doughis's  service,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  having  saved  30,000  ru- 
pees out  of  a  salary  of  14  rupees  per 
month.  His  secret  would  be  worth 
knowing.  Mrs  Douglas  told  me,  when 
she  used  to  take  the  weekly  accounts 
from  him,  she  sometimes  objected  to  the 
extortionate  amount  of  the  bills,  and  was 
told  by  that  hoary  story-teller,  that  he 
only  brought  the  small  bills  to  her  for 
payment,  the  large  ones  he  paid  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

A  lady  told  me  that  on  going  into  her 
dining-room  one  night  very  late,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  household  were  supposed 
to  be  in  bod,  she  met  the  Kbansamah 
carrying  off  a  large  cup  full  of  sherry;  not 
choosing  to  speak  to  him  herself  then, 
she  sent  her  Ayah  next  morning  to  know 

*  what  he  could  have  wanted  with  wine 
at  that  hour,'  and  was  informed  that, 
having  forgot  to  feed  the  turkeys  during 
the  day,  he  had  thought  it  better  to  give 
them  some  wine  for  supper !  Many  la- 
dies, by  way  of  checking  their  servants^ 
accounts,  always  write  down  the  weekly 
bUIs  themselves;  and  Keith  declares  he 
has  heard  young  married  Udies,  desux>ns 
of  becoming  notable  housekeepers,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  language,  grave- 
ly writing  down  any  absurd  nonsense  the 
Khansamah  chose  to  invent,  such  as, 

*  Little  Missy  had  one  goat  yesterday  for 
dinner,  and  the  black  fowl  ate  a  bushel 
of  com,*  &C. 

PUN  ON  BOABD. 

The  sabon  is  one  continued  scene  of 
eatin|;.    At   six  o'clock  early  tea  and 


bisenits  made  thdr  ^pearanoe  m  tl» 
cabins;  at  seven  o'clock  breakfiut  u 
ready  for  the  children  and  servants;  at 
half-past  eight  a  warning  bell  rinp;  and 
at  nine  the  general  br^ikfast  is  ob  tke 
table.  At  twelve  a  refection  of  brod- 
and-bntter,  cheese  and  biscuits,  beer  s^ 
claret,  is  laid  out  for  tiffin;  and  st  tvs 
o'clock  the  children's  and  nuiae^  diiuer 
appears.  At  half-past  three  the  dreeiog- 
bell  again  sounds;  and  at  four  everybody 
rushes  down  ravenous  for  dinner.  Soioqj 
has  it  disappeared,  when  the  childra's 
tea  is  ready;  at  seven  the  big  childrea, 
ditto.  Then  whist  parties  begin  to  !bm, 
and  other  people  attend  the  moscal 
gatherings  on  deck,  or  lounge  about  ontd 
nine,  when  a  slight  refreshment  of  bis- 
cuits, wine,  and  brandy  and  water,  it  pre- 
pared. By  ten  all  the  ladies  have  dikp- 
peared,  in  preparation  for  the  visit  of  ike 
tight-extinguishing  quartermaster  at  half' 
past.  Gentlemen  pace  the  deck  to  a 
much  later  hour,  and  the  whist  parties  do 
not  break  up  till  two.  How  they  lusni^ 
for  light  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  eoo- 
ceive  how  the  stewards  go  to  bed  st  all; 
for  the  saloon  was  never  quiet  till  two,  aod 
at  four  holystoning  the  decks  oommesccd, 
and  all  the  ship  was  alive  again. 

We  whiled  away  the  evening  hewn  by 
music  and  singing;  the  piano  wasboistei 
on  deck,  and  our  kind  friend  Mrs  Genest 
seemed  acquainted  with  every  air  sog- 
gested,  and  ready  to  accompany  every  obt 
We  had  vocal  music  of  all  kinds,  fitHi 
that  dreadful  *Bobbmg  around,'  given  io 
thorough  American  style  by  a  genuine 
Yankee,  to  the  best  operatic  airs,  dnrna- 
tically  delivered  by  a  gentleman  very  modi 
in  Lablache's  style  of  figure:  *Tbe  Friar,' 
as  he  was  popularly  ailled,  from  his  &- 
vourite  song  being,  4  am  a  Friar  of  Oi>ieis 
Grey.'  This  gentleman's  repertoire  was 
unlimited:  tragic,  comic,  classical,  taxj- 
thing  and  everything,  he  gave  with  readj 
good-humour.  He  was  the  estaWisbei 
wit  of  the  party,  and,  in  conseqodoo, 
gave  utterance  to  the  most  terrific  pans, 
at  which  it  was  impossible  to  h^p 
laughing  from  their  utter  ahsardltj, 
though,  as  a  rule,  we  looked  soknin  it 
all  puns,  thinking  them  outrages  on  tk 
feelings  of  society,  and  an  inveterate  poo- 
ster  an  unmitigated  bore.  As  it  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  ladies  were  allowed  \s 
sit  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  Hindoo 
being  flush-decked,  it  was  easy  of  acceBS, 
the  gentlemen  generously  consent  ^ 
keep  to  windward  when  smoking. 
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After  dinner  we  sometimes  had  most 
imuslDg  scenes,  for  on  board  people  are 
thankful  for  any  amasement,  and  resort 
x>  the  most  childbh  ^mes;  pour  passer 
'€  tempSf  feats  of  agility  and  skill  were 
laily  performed  before  a  select  circle 
»f  astonished  spectators.  Mr  Campbell, 
)eing  immensely  powerful,  and  his  arms 
:wo  inches  longer  than  any  one  else's, 
listinguislied  himself  highly.  One  even- 
ng  an  entirely  novel  amusement  was  in- 
troduced. Two  chairs  were  placed  on 
leek  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  from 
!ach  other,  a  pole  was  then  rested  on 
>hem,  and  a  gentleman,  with  a  stick  to 
>alance  himself  by,  sat  down  cross-le^ed 
in  the  pole;  a  cap  or  hat  was  then  placed 
m  each  chair  comer,  back  and  front,  and 
he  gentleman,  seated  d  la  Turpte,  had 
o  knock  each  off  with  his  stick.  It  re- 
inired  extraordinary  balance,  and  almost 
klwaysended  in  the  dowu&l  of  gentleman, 
)ole,  chairs,  and  all,  in  a  universal  roU  on 
;he  deck.  The  Friar  was  always  sug- 
gesting feats  requiring  great  agility,  at 
vhich  he  looked  on  admiring  and  won- 
lering.  One  evening  he  ti^  a  quoif s 
ing  to  a  rope,  and  threw  it  over  one  of 
^he  rigging  ropes,  keeping  the  end  in  his 
land,  so  that  he  could  elevate  or  depress 
he  ring  at  pleasure.  He  then  requested 
ill  the  gentlemen  on  board  to  come  and 
dck  at  it,  and  see  how  high  they  could 
lo  so,  urging  them  to  kick  out  like  men, 
md  not  be  afraid  of  it.  It  was  the  most 
udicrous  sight  to  see  these  stalwart  men 
p^vely  elevating  their  toes  at  the  ring, 
vhich  gradually  mounted  higher  and 
ligher,  till  Mr  Campbell,  making  an 
xtraordinary  bound  and  kick  at  the 
ame  time,  sent  it  flying,  to  the  mock 
lismay  of  the  Friar,  who  declared  seri- 
•usly  he  could  not  have  done  it — an  as- 
ertion  perfectly  uncalled  for,  as  no  one 
or  an  instant  would  have  imagined  him 
apable  of  such  a  feat  But  to  prove  that 
le,  too,  had  his  little  accomplishments, 
\e  procured  a  skipping-rope,  and  persuad- 
ng  two  gentlemen  to  turn  for  him,  grace- 
ally  gathered  his  coat-tails  about  him, 
.nd  hopped  and  danced  backwards  and 
arwards  like  a  lively  porpoise  taking 
xerdse. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
>ique  themselves  on<  allowing  ladies  to 
lave  any  little  extra  luxury  at  any  time 
hey  please  to  call  for  it:  thus  they  have 
»n  this  side  unlimited  effervescing  lemon- 
ide,  while  gentlemen  are  restricted  to 
loda-water.    loet  are  sometimes  served 


out  to  ladies,  but  gentlemen  are  pro- 
hibited from  touching  them.  A  lady  is 
allowed  to  have  preserve  at  tea  when- 
ever she  chooses,  while  gentlemen  are  ob- 
liged to  be  content  with  the  usual  horrid 
salt  butter.  This  was  a  continual  griev- 
ance  to  Mr  Chester,  who  sometimes  per- 
suaded Mrs  Gement  to  send  for  preserve 
as  if  for  herself,  and  then  hand  it  over  to 
him,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  steward, 
who,  however,  could  not  interfere.  Mr 
Campbell  said,  whenever  he  felt  low- 
spirited,  he  always  asked  for  one  of 
those  forbidden  good  things,  and  felt  his 
spirits  revived  on  being  answered,  *Toa 
are  a  gentleman,  sir,'  Ladies  were  also 
permitted  to  have  wine  and  water  on  deck 
at  supper,  but  gentlemen  wer6  obliged  to 
descend  for  it— a  rule  which  they  easily 
evaded,  by  asserting  that  brandy  and 
water  was  wanted  for  a  lady,  and  the 
steward's  hopes  of  a  future  *tip'  pr&* 
vented  his  h*ang  too  sharp-sighted  on  the 
occasion. 

The  Oood  Soldier, — A  Memoir  of  Major' 
General  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  of  Luck- 
now,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  By  the  Bev.  W. 
Owen.  Foolscap  8vo,  236  pp.  Lon- 
don: Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

WILLIAM  HAYSLOCK. 

The  second  Sikh  war  cost  Havelock 
the  life  of  his  brother  William,  who  fell 
at  Ramnugger,  and  whose  eulogy  is  thus 
pronounced  in  glowing  terms  by  Thack- 
well  in  his 'Sikh  War:'— 

*It  was  while  the  enemy  was  thus  ap- 
parently setting  us  at  defiance,  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Havelock,  of  the  14th 
Dragoons,  requested  permission  to  charge, 
and  drive  them  from  the  bank.  No 
sooner  had  the  equivocal  assent  been 
accorded,  than  the  flaxen-haired  boy  of 
the  Peninsula,  on  whose  deed  of  valour 
the  military  historian  has  proudly  dwelt, 
entering  into  a  hand  gallop,  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  soon  threw  himself  on  the 
crowd  of  Sikhs  who  lined  the  high 
bank. 

*  The  5th  Light  Cavalry,  under  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Alexander,  ably  suppoited 
the  gallant  14th.  So  impetuous  was  the 
onset  of  these  determined  warriors,  and 
so  energetically  and  effectually  did  Have- 
lock and  his  troopers  ply  their  swords, 
that  the  bank  was  swept  in  a  few  minutes 
of  idl  its  swarthy  occupants,  who,  running 
hastily  down  the  bank,  across  the  sand, 
threw  away  their  standards  in  their  flight 
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Not  contented  with  having  driven  the 
enemy  from  their  position,  Havelock, 
animated  by  that  fiery  spirit  which  glowed 
within  him,  instantly  resolved  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  his  mission,  and  renew  the 
offensive,  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  by  continuing 
the  charge  on  the  discomfited  enemy, 
and  driving  them  back  across  the  river. 
Yielding  to  his  insatiable  love  of  glory, 
he  brandished  his  sword  above  his  head, 
and  calling  on  the  squadron  of  the  I4th, 
in  reserve  under  Lieutenant- Colonel 
King,  to  come  and  support,  dashed  furi- 
ously down  the  steep  declivity  into  the 
tract  of  sand  in  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  gun  had  been  immoveably 
fixed,  and  over  which  Captain  Ouviy 
had  charged.  The  British  cavah7  be- 
coming now  fully  exposed  to  view,  the 
Sikh  batteries  opened  a  rapid  and  de- 
structive fire  upon  them.  The  KhiLlsa 
Infitntry,  also,  summoning  fresh  courage, 
began  to  stand  and  open  matchlock  fire 
on  their  pursuers.  The  horses  of  the 
dragoons  soon  became  exhausted  in  this 
diflicult  ground,  their  feet  every  moment 
sinking  into  deep  sand  or  mud. 

*  Our  cavalry  were  not  only  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  across  the  river,  but 
some  guns,  which  had  been  dragged  to  the 
left  bank,  had  taken  up  a  position  near  the 
green  island  above  alluded  to,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  this  artillery  inspired  the  enemy 
with  fresh  courage.  The  deportment  of 
Havelock  was  more  that  of  a  mortal  confid- 
ing in  the  protection  of  the  iBgis  of  some 
divinity,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  human 
being.  In  the  last  charge,  always  in  ad- 
vance, he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the 
latest  glimpse  of  that  danng  soldier,  dis- 
closed him  in  the  midst  of  the  savage  enemy, 
his  left  arm  half  severed  from  his  body, 
and  dealing  frantic  blows  with  his  sword, 
so  soon  doomed  to  droop  from  his  trusty 
right  hand.  His  last  words  were — "  Fol- 
low me!"  Some  days  after  the  action, 
a  mutilated  corpse  was  discovered,  which 
the  chaplain  of  the  army,  Mr  Whiting, 
recognised  by  the  hair  on  the  body  to  ^ 
that  of  this  gallant  but  ill-fated  sabreur. 

*  Such  a  death  was  worthy  of  William 
Havelock.' 

The  Political  Economy  of  Art     By 
John  Ruskin.    Smith,  Eider,  &  Co. 

QUABBTINO  FOK  MSN  OF  OBNIUB. 

How  are  we  to  get  our  men  of  genius? 
that  is  to  say,  by  what  means  may  we 


produce  among  us,  at  any  ^ven  time,^ 
greatest  quantity  of  effective  art-inteOeck  I 
A  wide  question,  you  say,  involving  a  Ac- 
count of  all  thebest  means  of  art  edncatkiL 
Tes,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  tbeeca- 
sideration  of  those ;  I  want  only  to  sttte 
the  few  prindples  which  lie  at  the  fioos- 
dation  of  the  matter.  Of  these,  the  fixtf 
is,  that  you  have  always  to  find  yxB  c- 
tist,  not  to  make  him;  yoa  can't  ns&n- 
fscture  him  any  more  than  yoa  can  di- 
nufacture  gold.  Ton  can  find  him,  md 
refine  him;  you  dig  him  out  as  be  hes 
nugget-fashion  in  the  monntatn-stieaB; 
^ou  bring  him  home;  and  yon  make  hia 
uito  current  coin,  or  household  plate,  bot 
not  one  grain  of  him  can  yoa  ongjaaEr 
produce.  A  certain  quantity  of  ait-kh 
tellect  is  horn  annually  in  evety  natiis, 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  natun 
and  cultivation  of  the  nation,  or  laoe  of 
men;  but  a  perfectly  fixed  quantity  wo- 
nually,  not  increasable  by  one  grain.  Tcg 
may  lose  it,  or  yoa  may  gather  it;  yixi 
may  let  it  lie  loose  in  the  ravine,  ai^ 
buried  in  the  sands,  or  yoa  may  make 
kings'  thrones  of  it,  and  overlay  teaip^ 
gates  with  it,  as  you  choose;  bat  thebest 
you  can  do  with  it  is  always  merely  siflii^ 
melting,  hamm^ing,  purifying — neter 
creating.  And  there  isanotherthingab(nt 
this  artistical  gold;  not  only  is  it  limited 
in  quantity,  but  in  use.  Ton  need  net 
make  thrones  or  golden  gates  with  it  as- 
less  you  like,  but  assuredly  you  canH  ^ 
anything  else  with  it  Toa  can't  nab 
knives  of  it,  nor  armonr,  nor  railroadL 
The  gold  won't  cut  yoa,  and  it  wog: 
carry  you;  put  it  to  a  mechaniGBl  use, 
and  you  destroy  it  at  once.  It  is  qaite 
true  that,  in  the  greatest  artist^  tbtir 
proper  artistical  £^lty  is  united  with 
every  other;  and  you  make  nse  of  tbe 
other  faculties,  and  let  the  artistiGal  <m 
lie  dormant  For  aught  I  know,  thefe 
may  be  two  or  three  Leonardo  da  YiDoi 
employed  at  this  moment  in  yoor  bs^ 
hours  and  raihroads:  but  yoa  are  not  ear 
ploymg  their  Leonardesque  or  golda 
faculty  there;  you  are  only  oppressing  aad 
destroying  it  And  the  arUstical  gift  a 
average  men  is  not  joined  with  oth«s 
your  bom  painter,  k  yoa  don*t  maki 
a  painter  of  him,  won't  be  a  firrt- 
rate  merchant  or  lawyer;  at  all  evest^ 
whatever  he  turns  out,  his  own  speo&l 
gift  is  unemployed  by  yoa,  and  in  id 
wise  helps  him  in  tiiat  other  baaiaeBL 
So  here  you  have  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
particuUur  sort  of  intelligence,  prodaeai 
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for  you  annually  by  providential  laws, 
which  you  can  only  make  use  of  by  set- 
ting it  to  its  own  proper  work,  and  which 
uy  attempt  to  use  otherwise  involves 
the  dead  loss  of  so  much  human  energy. 
Well,  then,  supposing  we  wish  to  em- 
ploy it,  how  is  it  to  be  best  discovered 
fod  refined?  It  is  easily  enough  dis- 
oovered.  To  wish  to  employ  it  is  to  di»- 
co?er  ii  All  that  you  need  is,  a  school 
of  trial  in  every  important  town,  in 
which  those  idle  farmers'  lads  whom  their 
masters  never  can  keep  out  of  mischief, 
tod  those  stupid  tailors^  'prentices  who 
are  always  stitching  the  sleeves  in  wrong 
way  upwazdsy  may  have  a  try  at  this 
other  trade;  only  this  school  of  trial 
mast  not  be  entirely  regulated  by  formal 
laws  ddxt  education,  but  must  ultimately 
be  the  workshop  of  a  good  master  pain- 
ter, who  will  tiy  the  lads  with  one  kind 
of  art  and  another,  till  he  find  out  what 
they  are  fit  for.  Next,  after  your  trial 
Khod,  you  want  your  easy  and  seouro 
employment,  which  is  the  matter  of  chief 
importance.  For,  even  on  the  present 
sy^m,  the  boys  who  have  really  intense 
vt  capacity  generally  make  painters  of 
themselves;  but  then,  the  best  half  of 
their  early  energy  is  lost  in  the  battle  of 
Ii£&  Before  a  good  painter  can  get  em- 
ployment, his  mind  has  always  been  em- 
bittered, and  his  genius  distorted.  A 
common  mind  usually  stoops,  in  plastic 
ehni,  to  whatever  is  asked  of  it,  and 
Krapes  or  daubs  its  way  complacently 
into  public  fiivour.  But  your  ^"cat  men 
luarrel  with  you,  and  you  rovenge  your- 
lelTes  by  starving  them  for  the  first  half 
>f  their  lives.  Precisely  in  the  d^;ree  in 
rhich  any  ptunter  possesses  original  ge- 
uns,  is  at  present  the  increase  oi  moral 
certainty  that  during  his  early  years  he 
fUl  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight;  and  that 
ost  at  the  time  when  his  conceptions 
mght  to  be  full  and  happy,  his  temper 
;entle,  and  his  hopes  enthusiastic— just 
X  that  most  criti(kl  period,  his  heart  is 
nil  of  anxieties  and  household  cares;  he 
3  diilled  by  disappointments,  and  vexed 
<y  injustice:  he  beioomes  obstinate  in  his 
rrors,  no  less  than  in  his  virtues,  and 
he  arrows  of  his  aims  are  blunted^  as 
be  reeds  of  his  trust  are  broken. 
What  we  mainly  want,  therefore,  is  a 
neans  of  sufilcient  and  unagitated  em- 
loyment:  not  holding  out  great  prizes 
)r  which  young  painters  are  to  scramble, 
ut  furnishing  all  with  adequate  support 
Dd  opportunity  to  display  such  a  power 


as  they  possess  without  rejection  or  mor- 
tification. I  need  not  say  that  the  best 
field  of  labour  of  this  kind  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  constant  progress  of  public 
works  involving  various  decorations;  and 
we  will  presently  examine  what  kind  of 
public  works  may  thus,  advantageously 
for  the  nation,  be  in  constant  progress. 
But  a  more  important  matter  even  than 
this  of  steady  employment,  is  the  kind  of 
criticism  with  which  you,  the  public,  re- 
ceive the  works  of  the  young  men  sub- 
mitted to  you.  Tou  may  do  much  harm 
by  indiscreet  pnuse;  but  remember,  the 
chief  harm  S&  always  done  by  bhune.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  young  man's 
work  cannot  be  perfect  It  fMut  be 
more  or  less  ignorant;  it  must  be  more 
or  less  feeble;  it  is  likely  that  it  may  be 
more  or  less  experimental,  and  if  experi- 
mental, here  and  there  mistaken.  If, 
therefore,  you  allow  yourself  to  launch 
out  into  sudden  barking  at  the  first  faults 
you  see,  the  probability  is  that  you  are 
abusing  the  youth  for  aome  defect  natu- 
rally and  inevitably  belonging  to  that 
stage  of  his  progress;  and  tluU*  you  might 
just  as  rationally  find  fitult  with  a  child 
for  not  being  as  prudent  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, or  with  a  kitten  for  not  being  as 
grave  as  a  cat.  But  there  is  one  fiuilt 
which  you  may  be  quite  sure  is  unneces- 
sary, and  therefore  a  real  and  bhuneable 
fault:  that  is  haste,  involving  negligence. 
Whenever  you  see  that  a  young  man's 
work  is  either  bold  or  slovenly,  then  you 
may  attack  it  firmly;  sure  of  being  right. 
If  his  work  is  bold,  it  is  insolent*,  repress 
his  insolence.  If  it  is  slovenly,  it  is  in- 
dolent; repress  his  indolence.  So  long 
as  he  works  in  that  dashing  or  impetuous 
way,  the  best  hope  for  him  is  in  your  con- 
tempt: and  it  is  only  by  the  fixX  of  his 
seeming  not  to  seek  your  i^probation 
that  you  may  conjecture  he  deserves  it. 

But,  if  he  does  deserve  it,  be  sure  that 
you  give  it  him,  else  you  not  only  run  a 
chance  of  driving  him  from  the  right  road 
by  want  of  encouragement^  but  you  de- 
prive yourselves  of  the  happiest  privilege 
you  will  ever  have  of  rewarding  his  la- 
bour. For  it  is  only  the  young  who  can 
receive  much  reward  from  men's  praise: 
the  old,  when  they  are  great,  get  too  £ar 
beyond  and  above  you  to  care  what  you 
think  of  them.  You  may  urge  them 
then  with  sympathy,  and  surround  them 
with  acclamation:  but  they  will  doubt 
your  pleasure,  and  despise  your  praise. 
You  might  have  cheered  them  in  their 
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noe  throogfa  titie  t^odel  meadows  of 
their  joath;  70a  might  have  broughl  the 
proad,  bright  scarlet  into  their  faces,  if 
you  had  bnt  once  cried  to  them,  *  Well 
done/  as  they  dashed  up  to  the  first  goal 
of  their  early  ambition.  But  now,  their 
pleasure  is  in  memoiy,  and  their  ambi- 
tion is  in  heaven.  They  can  be  kind  to 
you,  bnt  you  never  more  can  be  kind  to 
them.  Tou  may  be  fed  with  the  fruit 
and  fulness  of  their  old  age,  but  you  were 
as  the  nipping  blight  to  them  in  their 
blossoming,  and  your  praise  is  only  as  the 
warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  dying 
branches. 

There  is  one  thought  still,  the  saddest 
of  all,  bearing  on  this  withholding  of 
early  help.  It  is  possible,  in  some  noble 
natures,  that  the  warmth  and  affections 
of  childhood  may  remain  unchilled,  though 
unanswered;  and  that  the  old  man's  heart 
may  still  be  capable  of  gladness,  when  the 
long-withheld  sympathy  is  given  at  last 
But  in  these  noble  natures  it  nearly  al- 
ways happens,  that  the  chief  motive  of 
earthly  ambition  has  not  been  to  give  de- 
light to  themselves,  but  to  their  parents. 
Every  noble  youth  looks  back,  as  to  the 
chiefest  joy  which  this  world's  honour 
ever  gave  him,  to  the  moment  when  first 
he  saw  his  father's  eyes  flash  with  pride, 
and  his  mother  turn  away  her  head,  lest 
he  should  take  her  tears  for  tears  of  sor^ 
row.  Even  the  lovei^s  joy,  when  some 
worthiness  of  bis  is  acknowledged  before 
his  mistress,  is  not  so  great  as  that,  for  it 
is  not  so  pure — the  desire  to  exalt  him- 
self in  her  eyes  mixes  with  that  of  giving 
her  delight;  but  he  does  not  n^  to 
exalt  himself  in  bis  parent^  eyes:  it  is 
with  the  pure  hope  of  giving  them  plea- 
sure that  he  comes  to  tell  them  what  he 
has  done,  or  what  has  been  said  oi  him; 
and  therefore  he  has  a  purer  pleasure  of 
his  own.  And  this  purest  and  best  of 
rewards  you  keep  from  him  if  you  ean: 
you  feed  him  in  his  tender  youth  with 
ashes  and  dishonour;  and  then  you  come 
to  him,  obsequious,  but  too  late,  with 
your  sharp  laurel  crown,  the  dew  all 
dried  from  off  its  leaves;  and  you  thrust 
it  into  his  langnid  hand,  and  he  looks  at 
you  wistfully.  What  shall  he  do  with  it? 
What  can  he  do,  but  go  and  lay  it  on  his 
mother's  grave? 

Thus,  then,  yousee  thatyonhavetopro- 
vide  for  your  young  men:  first,  the  search- 
ing or  discovering  school;  then  the  calm 
employment;  then  the  justice  of  praise; 
one  thing  more  yon  have  to  do  for  them 


in  preparing  them  for  Ml 
namely,  to  make,  in  the  noble  sense  of 
the  word,  gentlemen  of  them;  that  is  to 
say,  to  take  care  that  their  minds  teemn 
such  training,  that  in  all  they  paint  thtr 
shall  see  and  feel  the  noblest  things.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  of  all  parts  of  an 
artist's  education  this  is  the  roost  ne- 
glected among  us;  and  that  even  when 
the  natural  taste  and  feeling  of  theyooUi 
have  been  pure  and  true,  where  there  wn 
the  right  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  geatie- 
man  of,  you  may  too  frequently  disoen 
some  jarring  rents  on  his  mind,  and  ele- 
ments of  d^radation  in  his  treatment  d 
subject,  owing  to  want  of  gentle  tnunmg. 
and  of  the  liberal  influenoe  of  literataie. 
This  is  quite  visible  in  our  greatest  sr- 
tists,  even  in  men  like  Turner  and  Qaii^ 
borough;  while  in  the  common  grade  d 
our  second-rate  painters  the  evil  attaias 
a  pitch  which  is  far  too  sadly  maniflert  to 
need  my  dwelling  upon  it.  Now,  no 
branch  of  art  economy  is  more  important 
than  that  of  making  the  intellect  at  jtnr 
disposal  pure  as  well  as  powerful;  so  tbss 
it  may  always  gather  for  you  the  sweetest 
and  fairest  things.  The  same  quantity 
of  labour  from  the  same  man's  hand  will, 
according  as  you  have  trained  him,  pr> 
duoe  a  lovely  and  useful  work;  or  a  base 
and  hurtftd  one;  and  depend  upon  it, 
whatever  value  it  may  possess,  by  reasca 
of  the  painter's  skill,  its  chief  and  final 
value,  to  any  nation,  depends  upon  itt 
being  able  to  exalt  and  refine,  as  well « 
to  please;  and  that  the  picture  wfaidi 
most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  ao  art- 
treasure,  is  that  which  has  been  painted 
by  a  good  man. 

Tou  cannot  but  see  how  Car  this  wwJd 
lead,  if  I  were  to  enlarge  upon  it.  I  mast 
take  it  up  as  a  separate  subject  some  (^her 
time:  only  noticing  at  present  that  as 
money  could  be  better  spent  by  a  natam 
than  in  providing  a  libered  and  disctplised 
education  for  its  painters,  as  they  advance 
into  the  critical  period  of  their  youth;  and 
that  also  a  large  part  of  their  power  dar- 
ing life  depends  upon  the  kind  of  sub- 
jects which  you,  the  public,  ask  them  &r, 
and  ther^ore  the  kind  of  thoughts  witk 
which  you  require  them  to  be  hafaitoallf 
familiar.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  tli» 
head  when  we  come  to  consider  wlos 
employment  they  should  have  in  puhik 
buildings. 

There  are  many  other  points  oi  nevlj 
as  much  importance  as  these,  to  be  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  the  dev^opinefit 
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of  pmm;  bat  I  should  have  to  ask  you 
to  come  and  hear  six  lectores  instead  of 
two,  if  I  were  to  go  into  their  detail  For 
instance,  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  way 
in  which  yon  ought  to  look  for  those  arti- 
ficers in  various  manual  trades,  who, 
without  possessing  the  order  of  genius 
which  you  would  desire  to  vote  to  higher 
parpoees,  yet  possess  wit,  and  humour, 
and  sense  of  colour,  and  &ncy  for  (brm-« 
all  commerdally  raluable  as  quantities  of 
intellect,  and  all  more  or  less  expressible 
in  the  lower  arts  of  iron-work,  pottery, 
decorative  sculpture,  and  such  like.  But 
these  details,  interesting  as  they  are,  I 
must  commend  to  your  own  considera- 
tion, or  leave  for  some  future  inquiry.  I 
want  just  now  only  to  set  the  bearings  of 
the  enUre  subject  broadly  before  you,  with 
eDoagh  of  detailed  illustration  to  make  it 
intelligible;  and  therefore  I  must  quit  the 
arst  head  of  it  here,  and  pass  to  the 
second,  namely,  how  best  to  employ  the 
genius  we  discover.  A  certain  quantity 
of  able  hands  and  heads  being  placed  at 
oar  disposal,  what  shall  we  most  advis- 
ably set  them  upon? 

The  Beautiful  in  Nature,  AH,  and  Life, 
By  Anc(rew  James  Symington.  2 
vols,  crown  8vo,  446  and  322  pp. 
London :  Longman  &  Oo. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

All  the  world  worships  Beauty. 

The  infimt  exhibits  unmistakeable, 
though  inarticulate  delight,  on  perceiving 
certain  motions  or  sounds,  and  is  attracted 
by  any  bright  colour  or  dazzling  glitter, 
be  it  of  the  costly  jewel  or  gew-gaw,  the 
painted  daub,  or  the  marvel  of  art,  flower, 
oratar. 

The  yoang  man,  when  *she  comes 
whom  Gbd  sends,'  finds  the  whole  face  of 
things  more  lovely,  nay,  glorified  for  her 
8(^e — beauty,  *amid  all  beauty  beauti- 
ful,' having  made  for  itself  a  silence  in 
his  heart 

The  old  man,  after  gazing  in  silent 
wonder  on  the  setting  sun,  sptfiks  kindly 
to  those  merry  children  who  have  been 
gathering  buttercups  and  daisies.  His 
thoughts  wander  away  and  dwell  with  a 
lingering  fondness  on  *the  days  that  are 
no  more;'  and,  as  he  gives  the  little  ones 
his  blessing,  the  subdued  sweetness  which 
beams  from  his  fsoe  tells  that  a  chas- 
tened heart  is  filled  with  the  *  beaaty  of 
holiness.' 

As  the  education  of  heart  and  head 


advances— every  object,  person,  book, 
experience,  environment,  or  influence  to 
wMch  we  are  subjected,  being  an  educa- 
tion of  the  truest  kind — our  sympathies 
with  Nature  widen  and  deepen;  while 
we  become  more  eclectic  and  fastidious 
in  matters  which  relate  to  Art.  The  sum 
of  our  admiration  for  artistic  creations, 
however,  is  increased;  for,  what  before 
was  vague  and  spread  over  a  wide  sur- 
face, is  concentrated  and  intensified  on 
the  few  works  in  each  department  found 
truly  worthy,  till  these  become  well- 
springs  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 

Education,  truly  speaking,  is  the  work 
of  a  lifetime.  Exposed  to  every  diver- 
sity of  influence,  the  mind  cannot  remain 
stationary;  if  we  do  not  advance,  we 
retrograde.  The  school  or  university 
ought  to  furnish  us  with  a  method  of 
study — ^how  best  to  lead  out,  or  evolve, 
whatever  is  noblest  or  highest  in  our 
nature.  Self-culture  is  but  the  continu- 
ation— the  legitimate  application  and  use 
of  the  method  acquired.  Our  whole  life 
is  a  training — it  ought  to  be  a  perfecting 
— for  *  spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but 
to  fine  issues.'  Self-education  neglected, 
man  wrongs  that  which  is  peculiarly 
Himself. 

Many  talk  and  think  of  an  education 
being  completed,  or  *  finished,'  when  cer- 
tain preliminary  courses  have  been  sone 
through.  It  is  not  the  term  to  whid^  we 
object,  but  a  prevalent  misconception  in 
some  minds  as  to  the  thing  itselt 

Others  there  are,  who,  duly  i^[>preciat- 
ing  its  importance,  and  attracted  by 

*  Nature's  loveliest  looks. 
Art's  noblest  lelios,  history's  rich  beqaests,' 

on  surveying  the  vastness  of  the  field  of 
inquiry,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  pro- 
cesses and  influences  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  a  richly-stored  mmd,  a  cul- 
tivated taste,  and  a  well-balanced  intel- 
lect, feel  for  a  time  bewildered  and  dis- 
heartened, and  are  at  a  loss  where  or 
how  to  begin.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  is  also  every  variety  of  mind. 
Recognising  Christianity,  in  an  unsec- 
tarian  sense,  as  the  basis  and  completion, 
the  alpha  and  the  omega,  of  all  socdal 
order  and  progress,  and  of  all  successful 
intellectual  efibrt,  we  shall  endeavour,  in 
the  following  pages,  to  throw  out  hints 
which  may  be  suggestive  and  useful  in 
such  cases  as  those  we  have  indicated, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  q[»here. 
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Love,  Troth,  and  Beaaty  pre-eminenily 
ponessiDg 

*  A  metrof>olitan  temple  in  the  hearte 
Of  mightieit  poeto ' — 
we  believe,  that  by  the  study  of  the  Beau- 
tiful in  Nature,  Art,  and  Life,  aided,  in 
our  perception,  by  the  insight — the 
*&cuity  diyine'  of  the  great  in  all  ages, 
*with  exquisite  r^;ard  for  common 
things,'  ever  seeing 

*Tberarto 
As  parts,  bat  with  a  fiMling  of  the  whole,' 

many,  as  Spenser  sings,  may 

*  Lift  themaelTee  up  bTcr, 
And  learn  to  lore  with  lealons  hnmble  dnty 
The  etenud  fbnntain  of  that  hetTeoly  Beau  ty. ' 

Few  subjects  have  possessed  a  like 
fiudnation,  or  called  forth  more  varied 
theories  and  oninions  from  thinkers  of 
all  ages,  than  the  investigation  of  th6se 
laws  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  Abso- 
lute Beauty.  Involving,  as  it  does, 
metaphysics  and  physics,  the  cosmos 
without  and  the  cosmos  within,  their 
mutual  action  and  reaction  on  each  other, 
and  the  intimate  relation  of  all  to  €k)d, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  many 
widely  different  speculations  should  be 
hazarded  in  such  a  field.  Hence  errors 
and  troth  are  often  found  strangely 
jumbled  together:  errors  similar  to  those 
exhibited  in  some  curious  old  picture- 
maps  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wherein 
islands  and  continents  change  places, 
and  outlines  of  countries  undergo  modi- 
fications which,  save  for  their  printed 
names,  render  them  almost  beyond  re- 
cognition; and  troth,  only  wrong,  it  may 
be,  in  making  that  which  is  predicable  of 
a  part,  apply  to  the  whole. 

John  Howe,  in  his  *  Epistle  Dedica- 
tory' to  'Thoughtftiln«w  for  the  Mor- 
row,' finely  says, '  That  is  not  phDoeophy 
which  is  professed  by  this  or  that  sect, 
but  that  which  is  trae  of  all  sects;  so,  nor 
do  I  take  that  to  be  religion  which  is 
pieculiar  to  this  or  that  puty  of  Chris- 
tians (many  of  whom  are  too  apt  to  say, 
here  is  Christ  and  there  is  Christ,  as  if 
He  were  divided),  but  that  which  is 
according  to  the  mind  of  God  among 
them  all.' 

Aiming  at  catholicity,  in  our  sphere, 
we  are  too  catholic  to  suppose  we  have 
attained  it,  or  that  it  is  attainable;  and, 
for  this  reason,  we  can  bear  with  the  fre- 
quent idiosyncrasies  of  those  who  imagine 
they  have  most  of  it 

Beauty  has  been  viewed  in  so  many 
varied  lights,  that  the  saying,  *  There  are 


no  rales  for  taste,'  has  become  a  oomnMm 
mode  of  accounting  for  all  sestiieCic  diffiEr- 
entos.  It  is,  howevor,  trae  that,  if  a 
given  number  of  educated  men  be  caOed 
upon  to  decide,  a  large  propartkni  of 
them  will  agree  in  pronouncing  certain 
objects  beautiful:  though  perhaps  no  two 
individuals  have  arrived  at  this  eonda- 
sion  by  exactly  the  same  process — be  it 
analysis  or  synthesia— conducted  labni- 
ously,  or  precipitated  at  the  moment,  m 
as  to  resemble  intuition;  for,  aa  Shak- 
qwre  hath  it,  'Qraoe  is  grace,  spite  of  aU 
controversy!' 

We  have  here,  as  it  were,  the  con  verse 
of  the  story  of  Cinderella:  she  is  present 
with  us  in  all  her  enchanting  loTclinesr, 
but  her  glass  slipper  is  not  yet  foond. 
Countless  others  are  vainly  tried;  but  all 
are  either  so  clumsy  tbftt  she  shakes 
them  off,  or  so  small — ^belongii^  to  chil- 
dren— that  she  can  only  thrust  her  toes 
into  them  and  smile.  Meaowhfle;,  sbe 
patiently  waits  for  her  own ;  knowing, 
from  the  good  &iry,  that  the  miaauig  one 
is  safe,  and  already  on  the  way. 

To  define  what  Abaohite  Beanty  *i8,' 
would,  as  Plato  aflirms  of  the  aool,  *in 
every  way  require  a  divine  and  lengthened 
exposition  to  teU;'  though  we  are  de- 
lighted to  recognise  its  manifestatioBs, 
and  mudi  may  be  lovin^y  affirmed  of  it 
We  would  apply  the  words  of  the  same 
great  thinker — in  which  Socratea  aoswen 
Pbaedros  regarding  his  belief  in  the  fabu- 
lous monsters — to  those  systems  which 
have  attempted  to  do  so  vitkoia  onjr 
positive  haks;  first  premising  that  we 
mean  no  disparagement  to 

*  The  noble  liviog  and  the  noble  dead,' 
nor  to  their  admirable  efforts,  Calling  only 
where  Mure  is  incident  to  humanity, 
and  consequently  not  in^orious.  *  j^it  I,' 
says  he,  *for  my  part,  Pbsdras,  consider 
such  things  as  pretty  enough,  but  aa  the 
province  of  a  very  curious,  painstaking 
and  not  very  happy  man;  and  lor  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  after  Uiia  be 
must  set  us  right  as  to  the  form  of  Hip- 
pocentaurs,  and  then  as  to  that  of  ^ 
Chimsera;  besides,  there  pours  in  upon 
him  a  crowd  of  similar  monstera,  Qor- 
gons  and  P^asuses,  and  other  monstroos 
creatures,  incredible  in  number  and  tih 
surdity,  which,  if  any  one  were  to  disbe- 
lieve and  endeavour  to  reconcile  each 
with  probability,  employing  for  this  pur- 
pose a  kind  of  vulgar  deveraess,  he  will 
stand  in  need  of  abundant  leisure.  Bat 
I  have  not  leisure  at  all  for  suc^  matteis; 
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uid  the  cause  of  it,  my  friend,  is  this;  I 
iin  not  yet  able,  according  to  the  Delphic 
precept^  to  know  myself.' 

A  spirit  of  inqaiiy  into  the  phenomena 
of  Nature— a  tendency  to  generalise — ^to- 
gether with  nnsatisfiEkctory,  yet  ever  re- 
newed, attempts  to  solve  those  deeper  all- 
perplexing  mysteries  of  the  soul — charac- 
terise humanity,  and  have  mamfested 
themselves  under  various  phases  in  every 
age  of  the  world. 

Ever  desiring  to  enlarge  his  horizon, 
man  seeks  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown;  would  fain  lift  the  veil  from 
the  future,  court  intercourse  with  the 
spirit-world,  and  eagerly  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  solely  to  increase 
his  power.  Hence  the  Sphinx  riddle, 
the  veiled  statue  of  Sais,  charms,  omens, 
divinations,  and  in  later  times  the  alche- 
mic lore  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  moon,  we  are  told,  always  presents 
the  same  side  to  us,  and  the  other  must 
remain  concealed  from  our  view,  excit- 
ing the  small  portion  of  its  edge  revealed 
now  and  again  by  its  libration.  *So,'  it 
has  been  beautifrilly  obs^ved  by  Hum- 
holdt,  *in  the  intellectual  world,  where, 
in  the  domain  of  deep  research  into  the 
mysteries  and  primeval  creative  forces  of 
nature,  there  are  regions  similariy  turned 
away  from  us,  and  apparently  unattain- 
able, of  which  only  a  narrow  margin  has 
revved  itself  for  thousands  of  years  to 
the  human  mind,  appearing  from  time  to 
time,  either  glimmering  in  true  or  delu* 
sive  light.' 

In  such  researches,  more  has  often  been 
gained  by  the  way,  than  the  devoted  stu- 
dent, in  his  meet  sanguine  moods,  ever 
imagined  he  would  attain,  even  at  the 
purposed  phantom  goal  For  that  which 
hitherto  was  vague  assumes  definite  form; 
facts  and  data  accumulate,  affording  a 
surer  basis  for  scientific  theory.  Hence, 
in  oar  age,  Humboldt  has  been  enabled, 
in  a  physical  point  of  view,  to  construct 
in  broad  outlines,  by  bold  and  striking 
generalisations,  a  Mercator's  Projection 
of  the  Universe,  from  his  knowledge  of 
mmute  detaiL  The  field  is  ever  widen- 
ing under  the  searchings  of  the  telescope 
and  microscope;  nor  \s  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  its  wonders  will  ever  be 
exhausted. 

In  metaphysical  studies,  if  we  earnestly 
advance  fiur  enough,  we  complete  a  circle, 
yet  briDg  much  along  with  us,  and  ought 
to  be  ^  wiser  and  better.'  InteUectual  gym- 
nastics are  useful  in  their  way,  and  after- 


wards enable  us  to  value  all  the  more 
child-like  simplicity,  and  listen  more 
readily  to  the  voice  of  the  heart.  Pro- 
gress is  in  tho  nature  of  things,  and  truly 
sings  the  poet — 

*  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increas- 

ing purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 
the  process  of  the  buds.' 

From  auguries,  we  have  physiology; 
from  astrology,  astronomy;  and  from 
akhemy,  chemistry.  *  It  is  curious,'  says 
Professor  Longfellow,  *to  note  the  old 
sea-margins  of  human  thought;  each 
subsiding  century  reveals  some  new  mys- 
tery; we  build  where  monsters  used  to 
hide  themselves.' 

Strange  to  find  chemistry,  after  being 
long  separated,  again,  in  the  present  day, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  astronomy,  telling 
us  whether  yon  distant  orb  shines  by  its 
own  or  borrowed  light,  and  also  revealing 
the  character  of  its  atmosphere.*  This 
novel  and  interesting  application  of  the 
prism  recalls  that  fine  description  of 
Newton's  statue  at  Oambridgeu  in  *The 
Prelude;'  we  see  the  great  philosopher 
standing-^ 

*  With  his  prism  and  silent  iaoe. 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought 
alone.' 

The  direction  in  which  great  discove- 
ries will  be  made  during  the  next  half- 
century  seems  to  be  already  indicated. 
Extensive  observations  are  being  made  on 
the  magnetic  currents  of  tho  earth*  The 
researches  of  Baron  Reichenbach  lead  ua 
to  inquire  how  far  we  ourselves  are  influ- 
enced by  these.  It  is  known  that  dectric 
fluids  course  the  nerves  and  brain;  that 
the  double  fiibres  of  the  nervous  system 
are  positive  and  negative;  and  Humboldt 
attests  to  the  fact  of  the  nuignetic  needle 
being  deflected  at  will,  first  in  one  direo- 
tion,  and  then  in  another,  by  the  life- 
forces  of  the  hunum  body-->a  copper  wire 
being  employed  as  the  conducting  me^ 
dium. 

Mesmerism  has  ever  and  anon  made 
its  <4)pearance,  from  the  times  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  f  to  the  present  day,  in 

*  Arago*s  experiments  on  the  polarisation 
of  light,  and  later,  those  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, exhibiting  the  modification  of  the  spec- 
trum when  a  ray  of  light  is  passed  through 
a  gaseous  medium,    see  Professor  Graham's 

*  Elements  of  Chemistry  '  2d  edition,  p.  106. 

t  According  to  Ovidj' Mercury  mesmerised 
Argus  before  outtinf  off  his  heaa,  the  process 
of  putting  him  to  sleep  by  passes  bemg  mi- 
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•pile  of  the  imposture  and  dap-tn^  often 
mixed  up  with  it.  Lunatics  are  so  called 
from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  tides  of  the  soul 

*  There  are  errors,'  said  Coleridge, 
*  which  no  wise  man  will  treat  with  rude- 
ness, while  there  is  a  probability  that 
they  may  be  the  refraction  of  some  great 
truth  as  yet  below  the  horizon.' 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  connection  of  mind  with  matter 
is  a  subject  upon  which  very  little  is  at 
present  known,  though  the  relation  be- 
tween them  is  close  and  intimate.*  We 
speak  only  of  the  modu9  operandi,  for,  of 
essences  or  noumenOy  thmgs  in  and  for 
themselves,  we  are  entirely  ignorant;  the 
name  of  a  simple,  sealed  with  a  *  hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,'  being  a 
mere  word — a  mask  for  our  ignorance; 
nor  can  we  ever  be  certain  that  we  have 
even  got  thus  far. 

From  such  investigations  the  horizon 
ever  recedes,  till,  weary  with  the  idea  of 
kifinitude,  we  take  refuge  in  a  child-like 
faith,  willing  to  apprehend  much  that  we 
cannot  comprehend,  and  believing  that 
what  we  know  not  now  wo  shall  know 
hereafter. 

It  is  a  clear  day  in  early  spring.  As 
we  write,  we  listen  to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  0  Minor,  rendered  on  the  piano- 
forte in  an  adjoining  chamber.  What 
earnest  tenderness,  passionate  grace, 
simple  loveluiess!  How  elaborately  rich 
in  strange  beautiful  combinations,  wild 
surprises,  and  bold  gorgeous  massive  har- 
monies! The  bright  sunlight,  too,  is  now 
streaming  into  the  room,  and  the  lively 
shadows  of  little  birds,  perched  on  the 
elder-tree  at  onr  window,  unconsciously 
fall,  dark  and  distinct,  curiously  flutter- 
ing on  the  book  ranges  of  our  library. 
How  they  indiscriminately  hover,  crowd 
and  flit,  as  if  denizens  of  all  ages  and 
climes!  From  Plato  to  Ruskin — from 
Humboldt  to  Bacon  and  Aristotle— now 
resting  lovingly  on  Chaucer,  Cowper,  and 
Wordsworth — then  visiting  Nineveh, 
Egypt,  Petra,  or  the  Indies.  Now  the 
shadows  light  upon  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Milton,  and  back  again  to  Shakspere, 
who  in  his  Stratford  edition  is  Anged 

notely  described.  The  nassage  will  be  found 
in  the  first  book  of  the  *  Metamorphosis,'  sod 
in  this  connection  is  worthy  of  being  examined. 

*  See  Sir  Henry  Hollands'  Chapters  on 

*  Mental  Physiology/  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's 
'Psychological    Inquiries/  and   Layoock's 

*  Functions  of  the  Brain  '-—particularly  the 
first  of  thew. 


above  them  all  How  wantonly  ihej  pus 
over  the  tomes  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Marco  Polo,  the  loving  and  exuberant 
Jean  Paul,  and  sundry  oollectioDs  of  old 
ballads—*  Cock  Robin'  being  of  the  Bum- 
her!  The  songsters  seek  not  to  know 
ought  of  Mozart,  though  he  knew  much 
of  them;  and  they  display  like  interest  in 
the  Rnifl^t  of  La  Mancha,  or  Lane's 
*  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  in  its  bright 
scarlet  binding,  with  Arabic  cbaractaa 
and  golden  bUoonry  of  shields  and  sp^rs! 
They  are  not  spelled  by  Jeremy  Taykr, 
Fuller,  or  the  immortal  'Pilgrim;'  nor 
have  first  editions  any  attractk>as  for 
them.  Euclid,  Suler,  Newton,  or  La 
Place,  are  blank  as  the  others,  and  sug- 
gest simply — nothing.  '  They  seem  capii- 
cioosly  gay  with  *Tfae  Dance  of  Deathf 
and  ere  the  whole  of  a  sudden  take  fli^t, 
for  firesher  woods  and  new  proqMCts, 
amorously  con  the  white-labelled  title  of 
his  Vest  Book!' 

Happy  birds!  *  Sweet  joy  befall  you ! ' 
The  magnetic  needle  of  the  seal,  in  its 
dip  and  indination,  indicates  that  in  like 
manner  there  may  be  regions  of  mystery, 
ever  on  hdore — potent  influenees  and 
worlds  of  wonder  within  ourselves,  and 
around  us  on  every  side,  of  whidi  we  are 
as  utterly  unconscious  as  ye  are  of  the 
rules  of  counterpoint,  without  which  ye 
warble  so  sweetly;  or  of  the  fact,  or  im- 
port, of  that  lore  upon  which  your  dia- 
dows  so  transiently  rested,  while  ve  are 
almost  as  ignorant  of  yours! 

In  forming  hypotheses,  the  mind  first 
projects  theories,  and  then  refers  to  Na- 
ture for  corroboration  of  their  truth. 
Some  of  them  she  confirms,  others  she 
allows  to  fall;  while  again,  firom  the  evi- 
dence of  her  facts,  new  theories  are  ood- 
structed,  which  in  like  manner  bide  tbdr 
time— stand,  fall,  are  corrected  or  ad- 
justed— as  they  happen  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  her  all-truthfulness. 

But  nature  has  many  voices  and  lan- 
guages, many  of  which,  as  yet,  we  only 
imperfectly  understand;  and  many  more 
of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  In 
reply  to  our  questionings,  her  answers  are 
often  as  dark  and  unintelligible  as  Nim- 
rod's  words  in  that  lost  and  unknown 
tongue  which  Dante,  in  the  misty  twi- 
light, heard  resounding  through  the  In- 
ferno. Ever  from  time  to  time  we  con- 
tinue to  question  her,  and  wait  till  ^ 
interpreters  shall  arise. 

Though  theories  thus  shift  and  oscil- 
late, we  do  not  therefore  s^  aside  Iav; 
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on  the  contrary,  we  belieye  that  it  admits 
of— DJty,  includes  in  its  essence — the 
greatest  and  only  true  freedom,  that 

'  Liberty  is  duty. 
Not  license.    Brery  pulse  tliat  beats 
At  the  glad  summons  of  imperious  beauty 
Obe.rs  a  law;  the  very  cloud  that  floats 
Alon£  the  dead  green  surCaoe  of  the  hill 
Is  mled  and  scattered  by  a  God-like  wilL' 

The  many  mysteries,  and  even  the 
seeming  irr^ukritiefi  which  surround  us 
on  every  side,  and  which  we  can  neither 
fathom  nor  explain,  are  yet,  we  are  bound 
to  believe,  perfect  and  delicate  adjust- 
ments, completing  the  universal  harmony, 
and,  no  doubt,  appear  such  to  higher  in- 
telligences. As  in  the  case  of  Uranus 
and  the  phmet  Neptune,  these  very  per- 
turbations may  lead  to  discoveries  of  new 
truths  in  the  orbit  of  thought.  With 
other  instruments  and  appliances  at  com- 
mand— advanced  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  mind  and  matter,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  outpouring  and  in- 
dwelling of  God's  Holy  Spirit — we  may 
look  for  the  consequent  advancement  of 
all  science,  and  attain  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  beautiful  cosmos;  view- 
ing Nature,  by  the  aids  of  the  arts  and 
sdences,  as  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
assigning  to  each  its  relative  value  and 
position.  *I  had  rather  believe,'  Says 
Lord  Bacon,  *  all  the  lables  in  the  legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a 
mind;  and,  therefore,  God  never  wrought 
miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because  his 
ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's 
mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion; 
for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  some- 
times rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther; 
but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them 
confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must 
needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity:  nay, 
even  that  school  which  is  most  accused  of 
atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  religion 
— that  is  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and 
I>emocritus,  and  Epicurus:  fur  it  is  a 
thousand  times  more  creditable  that  four 
mutable  elements,  and  one  immutable 
fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed, 
need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infi- 
nito  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced, 
sbould  have  produced  this  order  and 
beauty  without  a  divine  marshal.' 

Unaided  reason  can  never  yield  satis- 
fiftctory  results  to  the  soul.    Its  fsirest 


apples  become  dust  and  ashes  in  the 
mouth.  It  ever  moves,  as  it  were,  in 
circles  which  widen  rather  than  progress; 
and  metaphysics  iTfT  m  might  not  inade- 
quately be  symbolised  by  an  antique 
gem,  which  we  remember  somewhere  to 
have  seen,  representing  the  tortures  of 
Sisyphus,  Izion,  and  Tantalus! 

But  based  on  positive  science  and  illu- 
minated by  revelation,  which  is  the  per- 
fection, and  as  it  were  the  continuation, 
of  i^eason — nay,  the  very  lenses  of  the 
telescope — man  may,  even  in  time,  hope 
so  far  to  resolve  the  nebulse  into  stairy 
truths,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  bar- 
monies,  correspondences,  and  unities — 

'  Of  whose  bebg  tidings  never  yet 
'    Have  reach*d  this  nether  world.' 

In  the  beautiful  and  significant  words  of 
Gwrge  Herbert,  'Man,'  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  *is  everything  and  more- 
he  is  in  little  all  the  sphere^ — in  a  sense, 
not  figurative  but  literally  tnie,  be  is  a 
microcosm;  an  important  fact,  of  which 
science  is  ever,  from  day  to  day,  obtaining 
fresh  corroborations  and  clearer  views. 
Recognised  as  such,  and  deciphered  ac- 
cordingly, humanity  itself  may  yet  prove 
the  rosetta-stone  of  the  universe,  its  tri- 
lingual inscription  opening  up  to  us  other 
and  wider  fields  of  the  Beautiful;  en- 
abling us  to  feel  its  influence  for  good  with 
greater  intensity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
elevating  all  our  perceptions  to  a  higher 
and  nobler  range— higher  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree.  Truly,  0  Lord,  'with 
Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  Tliy 
light  shall  we  see  light!' 
Herbert's  lines  are — 

*  Man  is  all  symmetry. 

Full  of  proportions,  one  limb  to  another, 
And  to  all  the  world  besides. 
Each  part  may  call  the  farthest  brother: 

For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity; 
And  both,  with  moons  and  tides. 

*  •  •  •         • 

*  For  us  the  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  beav'n  move,  and  foun- 
tains flow. 
Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good: 
As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure. 
The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  f6od^ 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

*  The  stars  have  us  to  bed: 
Night  draws  the  curtain;  which  thr 

withdraws. 
Husio  and  light  attend  our  head 
All  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kiij^h  the 
In  their  descent  and  being;  to  our  nus  aso 
In  their  ascent  and  cause.  * 
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arrived  at  a  small  publio-home  iust  aa  the 
postman  stopped  to  deliyer  a  letter.  A 
young  girl  came  out  to  receive  it;  she 
took  it  in  her  hand,  turned  it  over  and 
over,  and  asked  the  charge:  it  was  a 
large  sum—no  less  than  a  shilling.  Sigh- 
ing heavily,  she  observed  that  it  came 
from  her  brother,  but  that  she  was  too 
poor  to  take  it  in,  and  she  returned  it  to 
the  postman  accordingly.  The  traveller 
was  a  man  of  kindness  as  well  as  of  ob- 
servation; he  offered  to  pay  the  postage 
himself,  and,  in  spito  of  more  reluctance 
on  the  girl's  part  than  he  could  well  un- 
derstand, he  did  pay  it,  and  gave  her  the 
letter.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
postman's  back  turned,  than  she  con- 
fessed that  the  proceeding  had  been  con- 
certed between  ner  brother  and  herself; 
that  the  letter  was  empty;  that  certain 
signs  on  the  direction  conveyed  all  that 
she  wanted  to  know;  and  that,  as  they 
could  neither  of  them  afford  to  pay  post- 
age, they  had  devised  this  method  of 
franking  the  intelligence  desired.  The 
traveller  pursued  his  journey,  and  as  he 
plodded  over  the  Cumberland  Fells,  he 
mused  upon  the  badness  of  a  system 
which  drove  people  to  such  straits  for 
means  of  correspondence,  and  defeated  its 
own  objects  all  the  time.  With  most  men 
such  musings  would  have  ended  before 
the  close  of  the  hour;  but  this  man's 
name  was  Rowland  Hill;  and  it  was  from 
this  incident,  and  these  reflections,  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  penny-postage  was 
derived. 

A  lady  who  plays  well  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  desires  to  make  this  accom- 
plishment a  source  of  pleasure  and  not  of 
annoyance  to  her  friends,  should  be  care- 
ful to  adapt  the  style  of  her  performance 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  called 
for,  and  should  remember  that  a  gay, 
mixed  company  would  be  tired  to  death 
with  one  of  those  elaborate  pieces  which 
would  delight  the  learned  ears  of  a  party 
of  cognoscenti.  It  is  from  neglect  of  this 
consideration  that  many  a  really  excellent 
performer  makes  her  music  a  social  griev- 
ance. Many  a  beautiful  eonata  or  fan- 
tasia, to  which  at  another  time  we  would 
have  listened  with  pleasure,  has  been 
thrown  away  upon  a  company,  who  either 


drowned  it  by  their  converaation,  or  at 
during  its  contbnance  in  oonstndned  and 
wearied  silence.  We  would  noTv  advise 
a  performer  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  vulga- 
rity  or  bad  taste;  but  there  is  no  want  of 
pieces  which  combine  brevity  with  excel- 
lence--contain  in  a  small  compas  maay 
beauties  of  melody,  harmony,  and  modi- 
lation;  and  afford  room  for  tiie  display  of 
brilliancy,  taste,  and  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  performer.  A  jneoe  of  this 
kind  will  not  weary  by  its  length  those 
who  do  not  care  for  moaic,  while  it  will 
give  pleasure  to  the  moat  cnltivated  taste; 
and  with  sudi  things,  therefore,  every 
musical  lady  ought  to  be  well  provided. 

Mendicants  have  great  comforts;  tbej 
require  a  good  address,  though  they  can 
dispense  with  a  good  dresa.  liua  dis- 
pensation is  exclusively  theirs;  they  have 
little  to  care  for,  and  their  expectatioos 
are  great  Of  them  nothing  is  reqmred; 
and  what  forms  their  calamity,  foma 
likewise  a  fiind  for  its  own  emergencies. 

The  American  merchant  is  a  type  of  a 
restless,  adventurous,  onward-going  race 
of  people.  He  sends  his  merduuidiae 
all  over  the  earth;  stocks  every  market; 
makes  wants,  that  be  may  supply  them; 
covers  the  New  Zealander  with  soathem 
cotton  woven  in  northern  looma;  boflds 
blocks  of  stores  in  the  Sandwich  Isfanids; 
sw^  with  the  Feejee  cannibal;  sends 
the  whale-ship  amon^  the  icebo^  of  the 
poles,  or  to  wander  m  solitary  aeas,  till 
the  log-book  tells  the  tedious  maacaem 
of  years,  and  boys  become  men;  gtrestbe 
ice  of  the  Northern  winter  to  the  torrid 
zone;  pUes  up  Fresh  Pond  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hooghly;  gladdens  the  sonny 
savannahs  of  the  dreamy  Booth,  and 
makes  life  tolerable  in  the  bungalow  tA 
an  India  jungle.  The  lakes  of  New 
England  awake  to  life  by  the  rivers  of 
the  sultry  Bast,  and  the  antipodes  of  the 
earth  come  in  contact  at  this  *  meeting 
of  the  waters.'  The  white  canvas  of  the 
American  ship  glances  in  every  nook  of 
every  ocean.  Scarcely  has  the  alighted 
intimation  come  of  some  unknown,  ob- 
scure comer  of  a  remote  sea^  when  the 
captain  is  consulting  his  ohaita,  in  fisll 
career  for  the  terra  ineoffniia. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN   PARIS. 

A  TALB  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  THE  SECRET  POLICE. 


CHAPTER  I.— THE  EMBARRASSMENT  OF  A  FIYE-FRANC  PIECE. 


Paris  by  night !  I  have  not  been 
lAid  to  puff  the  Colosseum  in  the 
K^ent's  Park,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  so  without  remuneration ;  nor 
am  I  about  to  furnish  hints  for 
hard-thinking  philosophers  or  morbid 
poets.  The  world  is  bad,  and  the 
world  is  good.  This  is  the  old  philo- 
sophy and  the  new ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  proverbialist,  from  Solo- 
mon the  Great  to  Solomon  the  Little 
— Mr  Martin  F.  Tupper— can  point 
out  the  real  distribution  of  those  pro- 
motions of  good  and  evil  which  the 
Great  Measurer  of  the  imiverse  has 
laid  out  among  mankind.  No,  I  only 
want  to  show  one  or  two  broad  fea- 
t^ires  of  Paris  by  night,  which  shall 
practically  serve  my  purpose. 

Leaving  out  those  enormous  fringes 
of  the  town  which  have  grown  up  of 
late  years,  partly  to  loc^e  the  oaily 
iacreasing  multitudes  of  the  homy- 
palmed  workinc-classes,  partly  to 
afford  respectable  domiciles  to  that 
new  nondescript  order,  which  de- 
lights to  caU  itself '  the  middle  class  ,-* 
Paris  may  be  taken  to  consist  of  four 
cities.  There  is  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain,  the  city  of  the  dead— the 
last  home  of  deposed  grandeur  and 
stifled  envy— the  gloomy  retreat  of 
ConservatisnL  There  is  the  Faubourg 
St  Honor^  the  city  of  the  living 
(taking  the  word  in  its  Parisian  sense), 
the  palace  of  pleasure  and  luxury, 
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where  the  wealthy  upstart,  refused 
an  entr^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  is  content  to  niinrie  with  the 
extravagant  foreigner.  There  is  the 
Qiiartier  Latin,  the  city  of  noise  and 
low  debaucheiy,  with  study  in  the 
midst  of  it ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the 
great  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  city 
of  poverty — the  hotbed  of  crime  and 
secUtion — where  the  artisan,  the  thief, 
and  the  conspirator  wear  the  same 
dress,  and  shnk  in  and  out  of  the 
same  dirty  cabaret. 

Let  us  take  one  of  those  glorious 
spring  nights  just  about  Easter, — 
the  second  season  of  Paris,— short, 
indeed,  but  no  less  say  than  that  pre- 
ceding the  CamivaL  In  the  Fau- 
bourff  St  Honor^  the  crowds,  which 
had  oeen  walking  or  sitting  in  the 
Champs  Elys^  up  to  the  very  last 
moment,  had  at  length  di^rsed. 
The  licensed  begsars,  who  all  day 
long  had  squatted  imder  the  trees, 
keeping  up  an  incessant  din  on  cracked 
fiddles,  broken-winded  bacpipes,  tune- 
less flageolets,  or  still  less  tuneful 
throats^  had  nobbled  off  with  their 
respective  instruments  to  a  supper  of 
black  bread  and  garlic  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.  ^e  last 
carrii^  had  rolled  back  from  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  none  but  a  few 
ardent  lovers,  ana  stem,  martial  gen- 
darmes held  possession  of  the  allees. 
The  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  one 
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mass  of  lighted  gas.  Along  the 
streets  the  carriages  were  rolling 
rapidly,  loaded  with  masses  of  tarla- 
tane,  or  slim  figures  in  black  coats 
and  dress  boots,  and  the  sluggish 
fiacres  were  trotting  listlessly  onward, 
with  a  worthy  bourgeois  in  white 
waistcoat  withinj  bound  for  some 
less-pretending  soirde.  On  the  Boule- 
vards the  shops  were  still  blazing 
with  light  and  their  brilliant  wares, 
and  along  the  pavements  two  closely- 
packed  streams  of  idlers^  of  every 
race  and  land,  were  movmg  slowly, 
the  one  up^  the  other  down,  as  if  life 
were  nothmg  more  than  a  pleasant 
stroll  for  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Before  the  caffe  the  crowds  of  little 
stone  tables  were  still  covered  with 
glasses  and  cups,  and  the  little  green 
chairs,  still  occupied  by  those  enthu- 
siastic visitors  to  Paris,  who  believe 
that  it  is  '  the  thing  to  do  the  caf^* 
At  the  comer  of  each  street  you  saw 
two  or  three  commissionaires,  in  blue 
canvas  jackets  and  glazed  caps, 
standing  for  ever  on  the  look-out,  ex- 
changing, from  time  to  time,  a  quiet 
monosyllable,  often  followed  by  a  low 
laugh  of  derision  at  some  passing 
Englishman,  while   your  ears  were 


filled  with  the  harsh  cries  of  'In 
Patrie,  Ia  Presse,  les  ioumaox  da 
soir,'  from  long-nosed,  nigb-ched^ 
women  sitting  in  little  stunted  sentzy- 
boxes. 

In  the  Quartier  Latin  again  tiieie 
was  much  gaiety  of  a  coarser  descr^K 
tion-  The  shops,  indeed,  were  shot, 
^d  the  streets  narrow  uid  badly 
lighted.  But  then  each  street  Beemed 
to  be  full  of  nou^t  else  than  cafi^ 
restaurants  or  caoarets,  from  whkh 
an  odour  oi  inferior  viands  and  fdpe- 
smoke  issued,  along  with  the  nasj 
mirth  and  snatches  of  song  that  ^- 
dents  delight  in  all  the  world  ova. 
Within  these  caf^  and  estaminets 
each  unlicked  student  sat  by  the  side 
of  his  favourite  grisette ;  he  in 
slouched  hat  and  Vsmdyke  cloak,  or,  if 
less  romantically  natured,  with  grea^ 
cap  and  little  coat  of  blue  or  green, 
covered  with  black  frogs  ;  she,  with 
well-feigned  modesty,  wearing  a  neat 
white  cap,  and  black  silk  di»& 
Then,  when  they  had  well  drunken 
and  eaten,  you  might  see  them  iasae 
forth  in  tens  and  twelves,  link  aim- 
in-arm,  and  parade  homewaixis,  shoot- 
ing— 


'  Mon  p^re  est  i  Paris, 

Ma  mere  est  4  Versailles  ; 
Et  moi,  je  suis  ioi 
Couche  sur  de  la  paille. 

Toujours,  toujours,  la  nait  comme  le  joar. 
Yuch,  yuch,  ytich,  yuch,  tra  la  la  la  U.' 


And  those  wild  boys,  with  perhaps 
only  a  few  sous  in  pocket,  are  the 
sons  of  coimtry  gentlemen  and  even 
noblemen  !  On  !  youth,  youth,  poets 
have  sung  thee  ;  but  alas !  thou  art 
often  little  else  than  bestid ! 

Well,  even  the  Faubourg  St  (Ger- 
main is  gay  to-night  after  its  fashion. 
Madame  la  Marquise  receives  a  few 
old  Legitimist  friends,  who  drink  bad 
tea  ana  poor  lemonade,  and  whisper 
sneers  about  the  Emperor  and  nis 
court.  Madame  la  Comtesse  has  a 
2)etit  comitey  where  a  few  plain  girls 
will  dance  demurely,  and  glance  mean- 
ingly at  modest  youths  whom  they 
know  they  must  not  dream  of  liking, 
while  dowagers  and  ohanoinesses  wul 
talk  by  the  card-tables  of  the  fortune 
of  Henri  de  B ,  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  L^ntinedeC .  Poor 

Henri  and  poor  L^ntine,  who  are  per- 
fectly indinerent  to  one  another,  these 


flood  old  dames  hold  your  fates  in  ihek 
nands,  and  some  day  yon  will  be  mao 
and  wife,  before  you  have  had  time 
to  say  ten  words  to  one  another. 

Ttun  we  now  to  the  city  of  pov@^. 
Tmn  we  into  this  narrow  du-k  street, 
and  half-way  up  we  shall  nearl  v  stum- 
ble over  the  cellar  doors  of  Na  1& 
We  look  down  into  the  cellar  luid  see 
the faintglunmer  of  a £Eurthing rush- 
light. We  descend  the  greasy  stooe 
steps,  and  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
workman's  home.  The  candle  is  stiK& 
in  a  bottle,  which  is  set  on  a  tnb  is 
the  middle  of  the  damp  den.  In  ose 
comer  we  can  just  discern  a  litt^^  of 
straw,  and  upon  it  the  wan  form  of  a 
dying  woman ;  a  wei^  starved-looldqg 
<mil(f  is  lying  near  her  boaonL 

*  Oh !  moSier,  mother,'  it  cries  ins 
shrill  tinv  voice ;  '  I  am  so  hoQgnr. 
mother;  do  give  me  something  to  eaJi 

'  Hush,  cmld ;  hush,  darling,'  mar- 
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mors  the  poor  mother  in  a  hollow 
voice ; '  your  father  will  soon  be  back, 
and  he  will  brinff  us  bread.' 

Another  child  is  crouching  half- 
naked  upon  the  end  of  the  straw. 
From  time  to  time  it  utters  a  low 
whining  cry.  '  Mother.*  it  says  feebly ; 
*  I  am  ill,  I  am  dying. 

*  Be  patient,  my  poor  child^'  she 
answers.  Then  turning  with  pam  and 
difficulty  upon  her  side,  the  dying  wo- 
man strives  to  stifle  her  own  groans. 

Presently  there  is  a  step  upon  the 
staira  The  mother  and  chiloren  are 
too  weak  to  start  up,  but  a  faint  gleam 
li^ts  up  their  faces,  and  they  turn 
their  heads  towards  the  entrance. 

'  It  is  your  father,*  murmurs  the 
wretched  wonum,  trying  to  raise  her- 
self upon  her  elbow. 

The  man,  who  paused  a  moment, 
and  stood  upon  the  lowest  step  but 
one.  was  their  father.  Louis  Girardon. 

England  is  a  very  Doastful  country, 
bat  there  is  not  one  of  her  many  boasts 
so  highly  cherished,  vet  so  utterly  un- 
foonded,  as  that  of  her  domestic  tie& 
I  know  that  in  saying  this,  I  call  down 
thunderbolts  upon  my  head.  I  care 
not — truth  is  more  precious  than  po- 
pularity. But  to  prove  it ;  and  first* 
oetween  husband  and  wife.  Has  any 
who  has  lived  longer  in  France  than 
this  writer,  ever  heard  of  a  husband 
in  any  class  of  life,  beating  his  wife, 
knocking  her  about  with  his  fists,  bru- 
tally asserting  his  superior  strength, 
and  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness, 
as  we  hear  of  every  day,  in  every  class 
in  England?  And  if  to  this  it  be 
answered  that  the  husband  abroad 
inflicts  a  far  worse  than  bodily  iigiuy 
on  his  wife,  and  lavishes  Ms  love  on 
some  wretched  mistress,  I  reply  that 
I  do  not  uphold  their  morality,  only 
their  domesticity. 

Again,  as  between  parent  and  child : 
where,  tell  me,  do  you  see  in  England 
that  tender  afifection,  respect,  and  de- 
votion, which  we  have  seen  a  thousand 
times  abroad  in  sons  and  daughters  ? 
Would  it  not  appear  even  ridiculouB 
to  our  cold  eyes^  if  a  dashing  voui^ 
dandy,  starting  m  his  cabriolet  for  his 
chib,  were  to  press  a  kiss  upon  his 
father^s  brow  each  time  he  left  the 
house  f  Or  where  do  you  see  in  Eng- 
land generation  after  generaticm  con- 
tent to  live  together  in  the  same 
house  ?    Is  it  not  almost  a  rule  that 


the  young  married  couple  shall  install 
themselves  rather  in  wretched  lodg- 
ings, than  in  the  same  house  wiui 
their  parents?  Nay,  the  love  and 
honour  from  child  to  parent  is  so 
strong  in  France,  compared  with  Eng- 
land, that  it  is  this  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  number  of  made-up 
marriages,  as  many  a  son  and  daughter 
would  rather  marry  a  cannibal  at  once 
than  oppose  the  will  of  a  father  or 
mother.  To  all  which  it  will  be  an- 
swered that  these  are  matters  of  cus- 
tom, not  of  feeling.  And  I  replv  that 
if  you  wear  a  coat  of  ice,  it  wm  soon 
freeze  your  blood ;  but  if  the  blood 
be  very  hot  it  will  melt  the  coat 
of  ice.  Feeling  will  out,  in  spite  of 
climate  and  natural  phl^m ;  and  if 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Britain  had 
as  much  of  it  as  they  pretend  to,  they 
would  certainly  show  it  more  in  their 
daily  social  intercourse. 

But  enough  of  sermonizing.  If  you 
satirize  the  faults  of  one  class,  all  the 
other  classes  will  applaud  and  encour- 
age you.  If  you  abuse  a  peculiar  vice, 
or  a  peculiar  fashion,  everybody  who 
is  too  respectable  or  too  tinud  to  run 
into  the  one  or  the  other,  will  cheer 
you  on.  But  if  you  tell  a  whole  nation 
its  errors,  the  whole  nation  will  ei^er 
despise  you  as  unnatural,  or  knodk 
you  down  with  the  weight  of  common 
opinion. 

All  this  is  apropos  of  Louis  Gi- 
rardon, who  stood  on  the  lowest 
step  but  one  of  the  damp  cellar 
which  formed  his  dwelling-house. 
Girardon  was  sober,  fewfidly  sober. 
Now,  I  ask,  would  an  ikiglish  husband, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in 
the  same  class  of  life,  have  returned 
late  at  night  to  a  starving  wife  and 
two  children — sober  ? 

Girardon  was  just  the  right  specimen 
of  a  St  Antoine  workman  in  bad  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  short  and  ugly, 
with  a  thin,  verjr  white  face,  lank  black 
hair,  and  a  wuy  mouth.  His  eyes, 
which  were  naturally  small,  had  at- 
tained a  terrible  size  of  socket  from 
the  sinking  of  his  cheeks,  so  that  the 
lower  lids  hung  down  in  flabby  purses. 
His  dress  was  the  very  minimum  of 
decent  attire,  for,  one  by  one,  each 
article  had  been  pawned  to  buy  bread 
while  the  hope  of  finding  work  ^oula 
last  A  short  blue  canvas  blouse  and 
trousers  of  the  same  stuff  were  posi- 
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tively  all  he  wore.  Even  his  black- 
silk  neckerchief,  dirty  though  it  had 
heea,  and  his  greasy  old  cap  were 
gone — ^chez  ma  tante,* 

But  with  all  this  against  him,  and 
with  hunger  and  misery  to  sour  him, 
there  was  a  look  of  some  sweetness,  of 
an  unselfish  pity  on  the  face  of  the 
wretched  man  as  he  stood  there  and 
stared  at  the  scene  I  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe, as  if  it  were  new  to  him,  though 
he  had  seen  it  a  hundred  times. 

He  descended  the  last  two  steps 
slowly,  as  one  who  puts  off  an  un> 
pleasant  duty  to  the  last  possible 
moment,  and  tried  to  look  hopeful 
and  unconcerned  ;  but  his  misery  was 
too  great  for  him  to  speak,  and  he 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  bed  of  straw, 
and  turned  his  eyes  from  his  wife*s 
face  to  that  of  his  sick  child. 

There  was  a  minute's  pause,  for 
the  wife,  hoping  against  hope,  would 
not  interpret  his  silence  rightly. 

'  And  so  r  she  said  feebly;  'and  so)' 

*So  I  have  returned.* 

*  Have  you—? '  she  stopped,  dread- 
ing to  ask  the  fearful  Question  on 
which  now  hung  life  and  death. 

Girardon  shook  his  head  slowly. 
The  poor  wife,  roused  by  her  alarm, 
started  suddenly  up. 

*What!  nothing  r  she  cried  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  a 
hollow  chest;  'nothing?  not  one 
sour 

*  Not  one,'  answered  the  man,  and 
his  head  fell  upon  his  breast 

*  Qood  God  ! '  murmured  the  wife, 
and  falling  back  agaiih  she  seemed  to 
sink  into  a  lethargy  of  despair. 

The  man  went  to  her  side  and 
knelt  down  awkwardly  by  her.  For 
a  minute  he  could  mid  nothing  to 
say.  At  last  he  murmured,  *  Cheer 
up,  my  wife,  there  is  hope  yet ;  I  will 
go  and  pawn  my  blouse. 

There  was  no  reply  for  some  min- 
utes. Then  he  repeated  in  a  yet  more 
fentle  tone  ;  *  I  will  pawn  my  blouse, 
fina,  do  you  hear  ?  * 
'  Pawn  1  *  cried  the  woman,  trying 
to  raise  herself,  and  her  hollow  eyes 
gleaming  ;  'pawn !  it  is  too  late  now ; 
too  late  to-mdit    We  must  (He.' 

*  No,  no !  there  is  hope  yet  The 
Mont-de-Pi^t^  is  shut,  out  I  can  try 
again.    I  can— I  can— -6^.' 

This  word  he  uttered  in  a  deep 
hollow  voice. 


'Look  you  her^  wife,*  he  begii 
rapidly.  *I  have  oeen  out  all  day; 
I  have  been  to  every  cutler's,  pretty 
nearly  in  Paris ;  no  work,  llien  i 
went  to  Fhre  Simon,  to  borrow  a  few 
sous.  "No,"  says  he,  "pay  me  my 
two  francs  now,  and  I  wul  lend  yoa 
another."  This  was  lau^iing  at  me. 
Then  I  looked  out  for  a  'porter's  j(^ 
but  the  commissionaires  were  all  too 
sharp.  I  went  down  to  the  rive. 
NothiDg  to  be  done  there.  I  h&R 
been  all  over  Paris  to-day  till  I  sm 
dead  beat,  and,  you  know,  I  have  no^ 
tasted  bread  for  two  days.  Wdl, 
now,  there  is  no  help  for  itw  If  yoQ 
and  I  die  the  children  must  live,  and 
though  I  have  been  a  master  oitier 
before  now,  I  must  give  in — I  will  go 
and  beg.' 

'And  so  late  as  it  is— hush  child! 
hush . — ^there  is  no  one  about  to  bc| 
from.' 

The  children  meanwhile  were  haep- 
ing  up  a  low  moan. 

Father,  have  you  brought  us  woe 
supper  ?  Father,  I  am  very  ill  F»- 
ther,  get  us  some  bread ! ' 

The  poor  man  drew  one  of  them  to 
him,  and  rocked  it  a  momoit  in  his 
0  arms.    Then  he  set  it  down  a^ain. 

'  Wait  a  bit,  Nina.  I  will  sit  down 
a  moment  to  rest  and  think  about  it, 
and  then  I  will  go  out  again.' 

He  took  the  candle  and  bottle  &oii 
the  barrel,  and  sitting  down  on  it, 
hid  his  face  between  his  hands. 

Another  man.  after  the  day  he  had 
passed,  would  nave  fallen  asleep  is 
Ids  misery,  but  hunger  is  the  enecij 
of  rest,  and  he  fell  a  thinking. 

'Oh!'  said  he,  after  awhile;  'if 
the  revolution  were  come,  we  shooki 
have  bread.' 

'  The  revolution,  indeed,'  answered 
his  wife;  'and  what  did  '48  do  i(S 
us  ?  It  made  you  a  pauper,  ^ 
brought  us  here.' 

'  No,  no,  wife !  That  was  not  tht 
revolution.  Hiat  was  those  cowaniiT 
citizens  who  spoiled  it :  that  moderate 
party,  as  they  called  tnemselves,  wl^ 
did  not  care  for  the  people,  and  who 
made  a  way  for  tMs  Baoinguey,  ^» 
usurper,  this  l^rant^  who  oppresses 
us.' 

His  voice  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
grew  vehement 

'  Hush !  hush,  Louis !  you  will  be 
heard.' 
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'And  what  if  I  am?  Would  to  God 
they  would  carry  us  all  to  prison ! 
We  should  be  fed  there.' 

The  poor  woman  had  strength  only 
tosifih. 

A  long  pause  ensued,  and  the  rush- 
Kj^t  burned  rapidly  to  its  socket 

'Ha!'  cried  the  man  at  last;  'I 
have  it:  I  have  it,'  and  he  started 
up.  'Wait— let  me  see — ^wait  only 
half  an  hour,  and  I  will  bring  you  food.* 
*  What  is  it  ?  what  will  you  do  ? ' 
'No  matter,  wife,  be  quiet ;  I  will  be 
back  soon,'  and  starting  up,  he  rushed 
up  the  stairs. 

The  man  walked  at  a  rapid  pace 
along  the  street,  and  turned  into  the 
FiaaEourg  St  Antoine,  alone  which  he 
pushed  in  the  direction  of  tne  Louvre. 
There  was  no  longer  on  his  face  the 
expression  of  misery  which  it  wore  in 
the  cellar.  He  seemed  now  rather  Hke 
a  cowardly  soldier,  who,  having  made 
up  his  mind  at  last  to  march  against 
a  battery,  rather  than  be  shot  By  his 
commanding  officer,  lays  unto  himself 
the  flatteringunction  that  he  is  a  brave 
man,  and  marches  joyfully  to  meet 
the  danger. 

'  I  know  where  I  shall  find  them — 
lots  of  them,'  murmured  the  starving 
man  :  '  in  the  little  tapis-franc  behind 
the  Kue  du  Louvre.' 

But  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  comer 
of  that  street,  he  stopped  suddenly  as 
if  in  doubt,  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
forelock  to  pull  down  his  cap  over 
hiB  eyes  ;  but,  ah  I  there  was  no  cap 
there,  and  the  passer-by  could  watch 
the  working  of  his  mind. 

'  No,  I  cannot  do  it,'  he  muttered 
to  himself.  *  To  be  spy  for  a  spy— to 
be — ah  !  there  is  the  word — yes,  thev 
will  call  me  a— traitor; — they  will 
despise  me  Justly  at  last,  after  aespis- 
iBQ  me  so  long  for  my  rags.  No— it 
is  -worse  than  begging,  even  from  the 
arifltocrats.  Ah!'  and  the  scene  in 
his  dreary  home  came  back  upon  the 
wretched  man ;  *  yes,  I  must  oeg.' 

So  he  walked  slowly  on,  still  wa- 
vering between  two  evils,  which,  in 
his  false  pride,  he  believed  to  be 
Almost  equal. 

Beggars,  thanks  to  a  well-regulated 
police,  are  few  in  Paris  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  certain  number  of  the 
mAimed,  blind,  and  incapable,  are 
licensed,  ticketed,  and  even  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  city.    To  these 


begging  is  a  recognised  profession— 
to  all  others  a  crime ;  yet^  that  com- 
fortable doctrine  of  expiation  by  good 
works,  held  by  the  Romanists,  opens 
almost  every  purse  in  Paris  to  the 
few  that  there  are.  Pence  are  dven, 
not  exactly  for  the  love  of  (Jo^  but 
in  the  selfish  hope  of  covering  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  Not  that  I  am  uncha- 
ritable enough  to  deny  that  the  bowels 
of  compassion  do  often  open  at  the 
sight  01  suffering;  and  would  t^at  in 
England  it  were  not  a  social  virtue  to 
shut  them  up  against  the  hungry  and 
the  wretched  !  Yet  so  it  is.  We  are 
told  that  no  charity  is  proper  save 
that  which  is  systematic,  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  let  the  magistrate  or 
the  clergyman  know  what  our  left 
hand  ought  to  ignore.  Indeed,  I  know 
not  whether  aU  the  beggary  of  Alex- 
andria and  Smyrna  be  not  better  than 
that  cold  charity  which  refuses  a 
penny  to  the  starveling  on  the  street, 
and  carries  a  sovereign  to  the  next 
police-station. 

If  Girardon  had  dared  to  ask,  he 
might  have  collected  half  a  franc 
before  he  had  reached  the  Rue  St 
Honor^  but  he  had  not  the  courage,  • 
and  he  walked  or  rather  slunk  on- 
wards. At  last,  he  saw  before  him 
a  figure  unmistakably  English.  A 
handsome  young  man,  in  full  dress, 
and  with  a  light  cloak  thrown  loosely 
over  him,  hfS  just  emerged  from  his 
lodging,  and  was  drawing  on  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  while  looking  about 
for  a  passing  cab. 

It  was  evident  he  was  on  his  way 
to  somebalL 

*  Ah  r  thought  Girardon,  as  exa- 
mining the  height  and  strong  build, 
the  whiskers,  large  features,  and  dig- 
nified walk  of  the  stranger,  he  at  once 
recognised  his  nationahty,  '  Here  is  a 
man  who  is  no  countryman  of  mine. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who  have  op- 
pressed me.  Of  him  at  least  I  may 
ask  alms  without  dishonour,  for  he 
comes  from  a  country  always  open 
to  the  refugee,  and  hospitable  to  the 
exile.* 

He  hastened  up  eagerly  to  his  side. 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,'  he  said, 
'  give  me  something,  nowever  small, 
to  save  me  and  my  family  from  star- 
vation !' 

To  English  ears  such  an  appeal  was 
too  well  known  to  be  heeded-  and  the 
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EnglJBhman  walked  on,  still  drawing 
down  the  fingers  of  his  kids. 

Disappointed  but  not  discoursed, 
for  he  thought  that  perhaps  the  £jig< 
lishman  did  not  undersfand  FrencbL 
Girardon  followed  him  and  pressed 
his  suit. 

*  My  good  friend'  replied  the  stran- 
ger, in  veiy  pure  French,  *  it  is  useless 
to  ask  me,  for  I  have  no  monev.*  But, 
at  the  same  moment,  his  hand,  slipped 
mechanically  towards  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  Girardon,  encouraged  by 
the  movement,  walked  on  beside 
him. 

Now  it  BO  happened  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  a  single  five-franc  piece 
in  his  pocket.  He  was  going  to  aoall, 
where,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  he 
was  anxious  to  shine,  but  he  had 
brought  out  just  sufiicient  to  pay  for 
his  cab  both  ways.  The  Englishman 
had  a  good  heart,  but  a  natimd  anti- 
pathy to  beggars.  K  his  five-franc 
piece  had  been  changed,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  sacrificed  ten  sous  to 
get  rid  of  the  beggar ;  but  to  take  the 
trouble  to  change  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  ask  the  applicant  for 
cnange  would  have  been  a  cruel 
mockery,  though  I  have  done  it  my- 
self with  success  to  an  English  cross- 
ing-sweeper. He  wavered  a  moment 
between  self  and  charity,  and  ^ve 
the  verdict  in  favour  of  self  and  his 
patent-boots.  Just  as  the  beggar  was 
about  to  slink  back,  he  happened,  by 
one  of  those  curious  chances  which 
give  the  colouring  to  an  unromantic 
world-  to  pass  three  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  across  his  brow. 

The  Englishman  perceived  the  move- 
ment, started,  and  carried  his  left  hand 
to  his  ri^t  shoulder.  Equally  sur- 
prised, Girardon  placed  his  nand  upon 


his  heart    The  Englishman  sttxi^ied, 
and  looked  the  man  full  in  the  iaoe. 

*  Reason  1 '  he  asked,  mysterioufiiy. 

*  Strength,'  replied  the  oUier,  at 
once. 

*  Feeling,'  rejoined  the  Knglifihman. 
'  Brother,'  said  the  b^gar,  in  a  lov 

voice,  *  help  me  :  I  am  in  distreas.' 

*  Brother,'  replied  the  EnglishmaB. 
stooping  to  the  ear  of  the  beggar, '  I 
will;  but—'  and  here  again  the  re- 
membrance of  his  boots  disturbed 
him — '  I  cannot  now.  Call  on  n» 
to-morrow  morning,  Rue  St  Honore, 
491,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  yoo.' 

*  But  I  am  dying  of  huns^ ;  my 
wife,  my  chOdren,  are  dying  of  starva- 
tion. Have  you  nothing  you  can  give 
mer 

Oh !  fatal  five -franc  piece  ;  Oh ! 
fearful  selfishness.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  change.  It  he 
gave  him  anything,  it  must  be  ail, 
and — and — desperate  thought,  his 
boots  must  suffer,  and  his  appearanoe 
at  the  ball  be  a  failure.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  go  back  and  get 
more  money.  But  who  ever  beard  ctf 
going  back  for  a  beggar  ?  The  J&ig- 
Bshman  shook  his  head  and  walked 
on.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  re- 
pented, and  pulled  the  money  inm 
his  pocket.  He  turned  round,  but  \% 
was  too  late— Girardon  had  fled  with 
with  a  curse  upon  his  lips. 

*Yes,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
he  rushed  wildly  down  the  street; 
*  Yes,  yes,  they  are  all  accursed,  all 
heartless;  the  socialist  is  as  bad  as 
the  aristocrat  It  is  enou^,  I  will 
fill  my  belly  now  with  vengeance.' 

And  the  Englishman  haued  a  cab, 
and  drove  to  his  balL  How  often  a 
moment's  wavering  gives  the  devil 
the  battle-field ! 


CHAPTER  II.  —  *  THB  THREE  EMISSARIES.' 


Boiling  with  indignation,  rendered 
more  furious  by  hunger  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  cellar  at  home, 
Louis  Girardon  needed  no  other  in- 
centive to  keep  him  up  to  his  first 
resolve.  HerusnedbacktotheRuedu 
Louvre,  gliding  in  and  out  among  the 
foot  passengers,  which  his  low  stature 
enabled  him  to  do  with  ease,  or  at 
times,  where  the  pavement  was  very 
narrow,  darting  recklessly  among  the 
cabs  and  carriages  in  the  road.    Once 


or  twice,  in  his  anxiety,  he  even  glided, 
at  the  risk  of  his  me,  beneath  the 
belly  of  some  cab-horse,  to  the  amaxe- 
ment  of  the  driver;  for  Girazdoo 
thought  it  was  better  to  be  kicked 
into  eternity  than  to  linger  on  with  a 
gnawing  stomacL 

At  last  he  arrived  at  a  little,  nar- 
row, dark  alley,  down  whidi  he 
turned,  and  stopp>ed  before  a  small 
cabaret,  panting  with  excitement,  and 
running. 


The  Spies'  Bendezvous. 
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The  outside  of  this  place  was  on 
the  model  of  all  the  cabarets  in  Paris. 
Within  the  windows  were  thick  white 
blinds,  arranged  in  radiating  folds  so 
as  to  prevent  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
from  peering  in ;  and  in  front  of  these 
blinds  were  placed  a  few  large  cups 
and  plates,  indicating  that  coHee  and 
chocolate  might  be  had  within,  to  say 
nothing  of  tl^  numerous  other  liquors 
which  doubtless  formed  a  far  more 
important  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  house.  Above  the  front  was  a 
new  sign-board  representing  three  in- 
diriduals  with  their  eyes  bent  sagaci- 
ously on  some  invisible  object,  clothed 
in  a  neat  attire  of  black,  and  wearinj^ 
small  black  caps  like  that  of  a  mih- 
taiy  undress.  Beneath  this  work  of 
art  was  an  inscription— 

*  Auz  Trois  Emissaires.' 

From  the  freshness  of  the  green  paint 
round  the  windows,  and  the  fact  that 
the  white  cups  and  plates  were  not 
broken  or  even  chipped,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  'The  Three  Emiss- 
aries' had  been  recently  renovated. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  Emissary 
is  the  polite  and  official  term  for  a 
6py^  and  as  the  system  of  political 
ffipionage  had  not  been  brought  to 
perfection  until  the  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent blessed  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  caf^  had  but  lately  been  opened  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly- 
increasingclass. 

*  The  Three  Emissaries '  offered 
variious  advantages  for  the  rendez- 
vous of  those  semi-official  gentlemen 
whom  it  was  destined  to  entertain. 
In  the  first  ^lace,  it  was  situated  in  a 
bund  aU^,  in  wnich  there  were  only 
two  or  three  other  houses  and  those 
of  a  auiet  description.  Next,  it  was 
placed  within  an  easy  distance  from 
Doth  the  Tuileries  and  the  Faubourff 
St  Antoine,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  antipodal  sites  of  French  poli- 
tics. Thirol^,  and  this  was  the  most 
important  point  of  all,  it  was  kept  by 
an  individual  who,  in  forty  years  of 
unwearying  service  under  three  royal 
masters,  had  achieved  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  effective  detective 
in  Paris,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
Le  P^e  Michaud,  as  his  customers 
aflfectionately  slr^led  him.  was  a  man 
of  sixty  years  of  aee,  ana  had  retired 
from  the  service  only  because  a  wound 


in  the  le«,  received  in  an  encoimter 
with  a  dangerous  socialist,  had  de- 
prived him  of  that  activity  which  had 
been  his  chief  source  of  pride.  But 
the  P^re  Michaud  was  not  utterly 
idle  and  useless,  wandering  all  da^ 
among  his  cups  and  saucers,  Ms  h- 
queur-bottles  and  classes,  and  spread- 
ing his  coarse  napkins  over  the  little 
marble-topped  tables  in  his  fcaf^.  No ; 
he  had  become  the  receptacle  for  all 
the  secret  news  of  the  country,  and 
he  still  rendered  the  State  occasional 
service  by  the  information  which  his 
long  experience  enabled  him  at  times  ' 
to  give. 

At  the  door  of  this  haunt  of  suspi- 
cious spirits  the  traitor  stopped.  Two 
things  stayed  his  feet  It  was  so  long 
since  Girardon  liad  entered  a  caf^  of 
any  sort  that  he  feared  to  go  in,  still 
more  so  in  his  wretched  rags,  and  with- 
out a  sou  in  his  pocket :  on  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  not  what  reception 
his  overtures  would  meet  with.  But 
a  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and 
the  goad  of  starvation  at  his  back,  is 
not  long  in  making  up  his  mind,  and 
Girardon  turned  the  handle  and  went 
in. 

Little  would  the  casual  visitor  have 
suspected,  as  he  entered  Pfere  Mi- 
chaud's  caf^  that  the  sign  of  'The 
Three  Emissaries'  had  any  relation 
to  the  company  assembled  there.  He 
would  have  seen  before  him  fifteen 
to  twenty  honest  respectable-looking 
men  in  costumes  of  almost  every 
description.  Here,  was  a  peasant 
from  Brittany  in  broad-brimmed  hat, 
with  long  light  hair  hitnging  in  love- 
locks over  his  shoulders.  There,  was 
a  young  recruit,  apparently  just  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  and  thoroughljr  igno- 
rant of  the  world.  Here,  agam,  was 
a  quiet  bourgeois  in  a  neat  suit  of 
dark-coloured  dothes,  walking-stick 
in  hand ;  there^  a  bad  imitation  of  an 
Englishman,  with  very  large  shirt  col- 
lars, very  stiff  back  and  legs,  If^e 
whiskers,  and  a  hat  without  a  brim. 
The  preaominant  costmne,  however, 
was  that  of  the  simple  ouvrier  of  the 
Fauboiu^  St  Antoine.  Indeed,  there 
was  onlv  one  person  in  the  room 
who,  in  his  single-breasted  coat,  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin,  and  little  black . 
undress-cap,  at  all  resembled  the 
figures  in  the  work  of  art  outside. 
Tnis  man,  whose  long  thin  face  was 
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crowned  by  a  peculiarly  low  forehead 
and  a  few  straggling  white  haira.  was 
none  other  than  the  P^re  Micnaud 
himself,  whose  chief  delight  was  still 
to  array  himself  in  the  uniform  of  his 
quondam  office. 

But  to  Girardon.  who  knew  almost 
every  face  within  that  room,  the  effect 
was  yeiy  different,  and  somewhat 
appalling.  As  the  door  opened,  al- 
though the  lively  conversations  of  the 
different  groups  were  uninterrupted, 
every  eye  mechanically  turned  to- 
waords  it,  and  when  he  entered,  some 
twenty  pairs  of  dark  penetrating  op- 
tics were  fixed  upon  hmi :  fixed  not  m 
the  ordinary  manner  of  the  curious  or 
inquiring,  but  with  a  regard  peculiar 
to  the  Parisian  mouchard.  Every- 
body, in  short  from  the  Breton  pea- 
sant to  P^re  Michaud  himself,  took  a 
rapid  inventory  of  the  new  comer. 
His  height  ana  figure  were  first  set 
down,  then  the  colour  of  his  hair  and 
eyes,  then  his  complexion,  and  so  on 
to  the  minutest  points,  until  the 
stranger  was  thoroughly  registered  in 
each  man's  mind.  l)^or  did  the  scru- 
tiny end  here,  for  that  which  the 
mouchard  most  delights  to  discover 
is  some  peculiarity,  some  distinguish- 
ing mar^  whether  of  person,  gait,  or 
manner,  oy  which  to  recognise  their 
man  at  once,  and  many  eyes  remained 
pointed  at  Girardon  while  he  walked 
up  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  even 
when  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
P^re  Michaud. 

That  father  of  spies  was  not  a  little 
amazed  at  the  entrance  of  so  ragged  a 
specimen  into*  Ms  respectable  fiquor- 
shop.  At  first,  indeed,  he  thought  it 
might  be  some  mouchard  in  a  suc- 
cessM  disguise,  but  his  penetrating 
eye  soon  convinced  him  this  was  not 
the  case.  Then,  as  Girardon  waited 
a  moment  before  coming  up  to  him, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  this  was 
some  spy  or  informant  employed  by 
one  of  his  customers,  and  appointed 
to  meet  him  there.  But  it  was  part 
of  Pfere  Michaud*s  duty,  nay,  of  his 
character  even,  to  suspect,  and  Girar- 
don's  wild  ana  wretched  appearance 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay 
his  suspicions. 

When,  then,  he  walked  up  to  him, 
as  being  the  only  man  in  the  room 
wearing  the  imiform  which  he  recog- 
nised, the  worthy  father   of  spies 


turned  one  shoulder  towards  humd 
eyed  him  over  it,  as  you  woad  a  dog 
that  comes  to  sniff  at  /our  anldes. 
Then,  in  a  tone  by  itf  means  encofo- 
raging,  he  asked,  fiiuiily — 

*What  do  you  want,  mon  caiUV 
Now,  those  two  words  are  used  in 
France  in  a  somewhat  anomaloos 
manner.  To  the  servant  you  are 
scolding,  you  say  *  mon  amL'  To  the 
peasant  of  whom  you  ask  the  way, 
you  say  '  mon  ami ;  nay,  to  tiie  hoise 
you  are  spurring  on,  you  may  anr 
aliens,  mon  ami,'  if  you  like  it;  lot 
unless  you  wish  to  quarrel,  take  care 
that  you  never  say  it  to  a  Mend. 

*  I  wish  to  sp«ak  to  you,'  nqiKed 
Girardon. 

'Well;  you  can  speak,*  answered 
the  other,  drawing  himself  up. 

*  But  it  is  a  matter  of  business.' 

*  I  do  not  transact  business  in  the 
evening.' 

The  Pfere  Michaud  easily  guessed 
the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, but  it  was  only  consistent  with 
his  dignity  to  be  difficult  of  access : 
while,  on  the  other  hand^  he  felt  no 
slight  satisfaction  in  finding  that  aU 
present  were  watching  the  mterview 
with  considerable  interest,  and  takhig 
a  lesson  from  this  professor  of  dupli- 
city how  to  receive  an  unknown 
applicant 

But  my  business  cannot  be  de- 
layed; it  IS  immediate,  it  is  impor- 
tant,' urged  the  unfortunate  man. 

*  Oh !  indeed ;  and  pray,  who  sent 
you  to  me  r 

'  No  one ;  I  come  on  my  own  ac- 
count' 

*  Well ;  I  am  sure  I  can  have  no 
important  business  with  you.  I  do 
not  know  you.  You  had  oetter  call 
to-morrow  morning.' 

Girardon  was  in  despair.  It  seemed 
as  if  fate  had  conspired  against  him  ; 
as  if  even  his  crimes  were  destined  to 
faiL  He  looked  round  tjie  room, 
doubtfiil  how  to  act,  and  his  eyes 
lighted  on  a  stout  woman  seated  oe- 
hmd  the  little  counter  from  which  the 
various  beverages  were  dispensed,  and 
wearing  a  smue  of  affitbility  which 
might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for 
benevolence. 

'  Ah ! '  thought  he  to  himself, '  thst 
must  be  the  M^re  Michaud,  of  whom 
I  have  heard  so  much.' 

And  he  was  right 
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Some  one  has  said,  or  might  have 
said,  that  'if  our  ambassadors  had 
been  women,  we  need  never  have  had 
a  single  war  in  Europe.'  The  origi- 
nator of  this  saying  was  both  in  the 
right  and  in  the  wrong.  It  is  tnie 
tlmt  women  possess  both  the  tact  and 
the  talent  for  conciliation  to  a  far 
hi^er  extent  than  men ;  but  only 
think  of  their  tongues.  Imagine  a 
conference  at  Paris  m  which  England, 
Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  the  rest, 
were  represented  by  lovely  leaders  of 
fashion.  Why,  even  if  you  succeeded 
in  getting  them  away  from  Palmyre's 
and  Bacqueville*s  in  time  for  the 
meeting,  what  a  terrible  conflict  of 
voices  would  it  present !  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Russians  have  employed  female  emis- 
saries with  success,  and  the  princesses 
Lieven  and  Trobotskoi  have  won  fresh 
laurels  for  the  sex. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  that 
loudly  arrogates  to  itself  the  master- 
ship in  the  school  of  gallantry,  has 
not  scrupled  to  attribute  openly  to  its 
women  all  the  immorality  of  a  charac- 
ter fitted  for  deception  and  diplomacy. 
If  France  has  never  made  ambassad- 
resses, it  has  filled  its  most  impor- 
tant agencies  with  its  wives  and 
daughters,  and  in  spite  of  its  Salic  law, 
has  allotted  them  the  chief  duties  in 
its  most  serious  political  intrigues. 

Cum  Tjfiagnis  parva  again  :  and  in 
her  own  humble  way  LaM^re  Michaud 
is  an  illustration  of  what  we  say.  The 
secret  list  allowed  her  three  himdred 
irancs  per  annum,  in  order  to  keep 
her  valuable  services  on  the  side  of 
Grovemment  In  the  fat  comely  form 
of  forty  summers,  there  was,  to  all 
appearance,  such  a  spring  of  good 
nature  as  drew  to  her  the  confidence 
of  every  one  that  knew  her,  and  the 
raystenes  that  her  husband  could  not 
pierce  with  his  black  suspecting  eye, 
she  lured  from  the  heart  without  an 
efiTort,  as  one  draws  the  cork  from  a 
soda-water  bottle ;  and  while  she  look- 
ed the  picture  of  happy  indiJfference, 
La  M^re  Michaud  was  really  the 
Queen  of  Emissaries. 

In  her  eyes,  then,  Girardon  found 
boundless  encouragement.  In  spite 
of  his  empty  stomach  and  his  many 
disappointments,  he  gathered  from  it 
courage  sufficient  to  raise  his  little 
form  on  tiptoe,  and  whisper  in  the  ear 


of  the  husband,  *  This  business  will 
stand  you  in  well' 

But  the  other  seemed  to  be  inex- 
orable. 

*  Ha  !*  he  answered  in  a  loud  voice, 
*  every  one  here  knows  that  I  have 
quitted  the  profession'  (he  loved  to 
call  it  a  profession);  'that  I  am  content 
with  my  means,  and  make  nothing  by 
any  other  transactions.' 

Which  was  precisely  what  no  one 
there  did  know.  However,  at  these 
words,  when  Girardon's  heart  again 
sank  within  him,  Ia  M^re  Michaud 
rose  from  behind  the  array  of  bottles 
and  cups  on  the  counter,  and  came 
towards  her  husband.  She  whispered 
two  words  in  his  ear. 

*  Well,'  said  the  ancient  mxyuchard, 
with  condescension,  *  come,  this  way, 
m/m  ami,  and  we  will  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  for  vourself.' 

The  traitor's  heart  rose  again,  and 
he  followed  the  couole  to  a  side-table, 
and  sank  exhausted  with  conflicting 
fears  into  a  chair.  La  M^re  Michaud 
sat  down  opposite  to  hiuL 

*  Madame,'  he  said  to  her,  in  his 
most  respectful  tone,  *  I  have  a  very 
important  communication  to  make, 
but  I  have  been  two  days  without 
food,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to 
speak  soon,  if  you  cannot  give  me  a 
little  refreshment.' 

*  Oho  !'  cried  Michaud  aloud  ;  *  if 
this  la  all  you  came  for,  my  man,  you 
have  mistaken  your  host.  You  may 
have  what  you  like,  if  you  choose  to 
pay  for  it,  but  this  is  not  a  maison  de 
cnaHte* 

,  '  No.'  replied  the  strfhring  man  bit- 
terly ;  I  Imow  it  is  not,  but  I  cannot 
give  up  my  secret  for  nothing,  and  I 
am  dymg  of  hunger.' 

The  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  for  to  be  bullied  when  one  is 
weak  with  fatigue  and  starvation,  is 
very  hard.  La  Mfere  Michaud,  with 
her  usual  discernment,  guessed  the 
whole  truth.  She  got  up  quickly  and 
returned  at  once  with  a  glass  of  ab- 
sinthe in  her  hand,  and  a  long  loaf 
under  her  arm,  from  which  she  cut  a 
large  round,  and  set  it  before  the 
starving  man. 

*  Wife,  you  are  a  fool,'  said  Michaud, 
turning  upon  his  heel ;  but  La  M^ 
Michaud  thought  otherwise. 

Girardon  could  scarcely  credit  his 
happiness.  The  colour  rushed  back  to 
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his  white  hollow  cheeks  as  he  poured 
down  the  reYiving  liquor,  and  attacked 
the  crust  of  blacJc  bread  voraciously, 
till  he  was  almost  choked  He  haa 
despatchedhalf  of  it,  and  was  still  hun- 
gry, more  hunsxy  really,  perhaps,  than 
before,  when  the  rememorance  of  his 
wife  and  children  came  back  upon 
him,  and  with  an  effort  he  stuffed  the 
remaining  half  boldly  into  his  canvas 
shirt    *  Sow,'  said  he ;  *  I  am  ready.' 

The  Pfere  Michaud  took  the  remain- 
ing seat,  and  the  three  leaned  their 
arms  upon  the  table,  and  with  their 
faces  dose  together,  began  a  series  of 
question  and  answer  in  a  low  inaudible 
tone. 

What  they  said,  we  must  not  now 
reveal,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  intel- 
ligence interested  Michaud  deeply. — 

*  And  for  this  you  can  pledge  your 
word,'  he  said  in  mollified  accents : 

*  you  know  the  penalty  for  perjury,  1 
suppose?  You  know  that  the  law 
punishes  false  intelligence  given  with 
mterested  motives  very  severely.' 

*  I  know  it,  but  I  am  ready  to  prove 
everything  that  I  have  said.' 

'  Then,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.' 
Then  he  whispered  to  his  wife—*  This 
is  an  affair  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
francs  at  least.  Give  the  man  another 
glass,  for  we  must  take  him  to  the 
chef-du-bureau  at  once.' 

*  Ah  !  you  are  very  good,'  said  Gi- 
rardon  humbly,  as  La  M^re  Michaud 
poured  him  out  a  glass  of  genevi^. 

Now,  do  not  be  angry,  but  I  have  a 
wife  and  two  children  at  home,  who 
are  dying  of  hunger— indeed  they  are 
—could  you  give  me  a  little  something  ' 
for  them  V 

La  M^re  Michaud  was  not  without 
heart,  and  what  she  had  was  warmed 
by  the  prospect  of  the  two  hundred 
francs.  She  cut  another  large  lump 
of  the  black  loaf,  and  pourea  two  or 
three  glasses  ofgenevieve  into  an  empty 
bottle.  '  There,'  she  said,  *  go,  and 
good  luck  to  you.' 

'Well,'  thought  Girardon,  as  he 
stuffed  these  provisions  into  his  canvas 
shirt,  '  if  nothing  else  comes  of  this,  I 
shall  at  least  have  got  a  meal  for  us 
all  for  one  night' 

As  they  passed  out,  Michaud  beck- 
oned to  the  young  man,  who  was  dis- 
guised as  a  Breton  peasant,  who  rose 
and  followed  them  out    Just  as  they 


moved  forward  towards  the  Roe  da 
Louvre,  a  head  which  had  been  peer- 
ing round  the  com^,  was  quK^y 
drawn  back,  and  its  owner  secreted 
himself  under  the  arch  of  a  poit&- 
cochke ;  not  however  before  the  ami 
eye  of  Michaud  had  perceived  Uie 
movement 

'  Aha !'  said  h&  *  my  fine  fellow ;  I 
know  you— it's  of  no  use  to  come  pry- 
ing about  on  these  premises ;  you  can't 
find  out  half  so  much  about  as  as  we 
can  about  you.' 

*  Who's  thatr  asked  Girardon,  who 
since  his  meal  had  become  quite  bold 
and  even  lively. 

*  A  fellow  who  was  on  the  look-OQt 
there  round  the  comer ;  I  have  seen 
him  before  many  a  tim&  and  I  shall 
know  Ms  name  one  ot  these  days, 
when  I  can  take  the  trouble  to  dodge 
him  home.  He's  a  man  who  wears  a 
black  beard  all  over  his  cheeks,  and 
cut  quite  close  and  stumpy.' 

'  Black  hair  and  eyes,  tmckly  built, 
tall  and  strong,  with  a  habit  of  frown- 
ing savagely  V  asked  the  young 
Breton. 

*  That's  the  man.' 

Girardon  turned  pale.  In  this  de- 
scription he  thought  he  could  recog- 
nise a  friend. 

'  Well,  it's  no  good  to  waste  our 
time  on  him  to-nidit,'  continu^  Mi- 
chaud ;  *  when  you  ve  a  spare  moment, 
Briou,  just  look  him  up.  But  he 
might  iust  happen  to  be  one  of  you,' 
he  added  to  Girardon ;  '  and  so  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side,  we  will  try  and 
put  him  off  the  scent,  in  case  ne  is 
still  lurking  about  here.' 

So  saying,  he  led  them  in  a  direo- 
tion  just  the  opposite  of  that  whidt 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  chef- 
du-bureau  of  the  secret  polioe. 

The  man,  however,  was  not  to  be 
baffled.  He  had  recognised  the  figure 
of  Girardon,  and  to  see  him  in  sudi 
company  was  very  alarming^hate  ver 
might  hb  the  cause  of  it  He,  tbeie- 
fore,  determined  to  follow  and  find 
out  what  he  could,  and  slipping  from 
porte-cochere  to  porte-coch&e,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  he  managed  to 
keep  ^em  in  sight  until  they  readied 
the  house  of  the  chief  of  the  secret 
police. 

'Oho!'  thought  the  man,  as  he 
acain  hid  himself  and  caref  idly  watch- 
ed the  three  figures  enter  the  house. 
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*  Here  is  eithera  brother  in  misfortune, 
or  a  great  traitor :  we  shall  see ;  *  and 
taking  out  a  little  brdle-gueule  of  a 

Eipe,  and  his  pouch  of  black  caporal, 
e  sat  down  contentedly  on  a  door- 
step, and  awaited  the  exit  of  the  late 
callers. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  chef- 
du-bureau  was  in  bed,  and  having  got 
up  to  receive  them,  was  very  cross, 
until,  learning  from  Michaud  the  rea- 
son of  their  visit,  he  had  thought  the 
matter  sufficiently  important  to  refer 
them  all  to  the  minister.  At  the  end 
of  the  interview,  Michaud  had  whis- 
pered in  the  chef's  ear. 

*  Ah,  yes,  true ! '  the  worthy  official 
had  replied.  *  Well,  be  at  the  office  to- 
morrow morning  toward  ten  o*clock, 
and  you  shall  hear  more  about  it' 

This  being  the  extent  of  Michaud's 
direct  interest  in  the  matter,  he  left 
them  at  the  door,  and  handed  over 
Girardon  to  the  charge  of  the  i)seudo- 
Breton  to  conduct  to  the  minister. 
This  was  no  small  relief  to  Girardon, 
for  the  face  of  his  new  conductor  was 
far  more  attractive  than  the  suspicious 
scowl  of  the  Pfere  Michaud. 

*  Then  you,  too,  are  a  motwhard,  I 
suppose  1  he  asked,  as  they  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  minister's. 

'  I  am  an  emissary  of  police,'  re- 
plied the  youn^  man  rather  touchily. 

*  Yes^  yes^  I  oeg  your  pardon,'  Gir- 
irdon  hurried  to  say.  I— I  meant 
in  emissary— yes,  of  course— of  course. 
But  your  disguise  is  very  complete. 
So  one  on  earth  would  have  thought 
;hat  you  were  anything  else  than  what 
rou  pretend  to  oe.' 

'It  is  no  pretence,'  replied  the 
roungman. 

*  ELow  so  ;  you  said  you  were  an 
emissary?' 

*  So  I  am ;  but  I  am  also  a  Breton, 
md  I  remained  in  Bretagne  until 
tbout  two  years  ago.' 

*  Indeed ;  but  what  can  have  in- 
luced  you  to  leave  the  hills  of  Brit- 
any  and  adopt  such  a — a—' 

'  Such  a  despicable  trade,  you  would 
ay.  Well,  you  are  right.  It  is  a 
lateful  business,  and  I  detest  it  But 

have  very  cogent  reasons  for  re- 
oaininff  in  it,  you  may  be  sure.' 

'  And  what  are  they  1 ' 

The  young  man  tossed  his  head 
proudly  back. 

'  No  matter ;  it  is  a  long  story.' 


*  But  will  you  not  tell  it  me  1' 

*  Not  now,  at  any  rate ;  we  have  no 
time,  for  here  we  are  at  the  mini- 
ster's.' 

As  he  spoke,  they  entered  the  arch 
that  leads  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to 
the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  man  with  the 
stumpy  black  whiskers  slunk  behind 
one  of  the  pillars  which  support  the 
arcade  in  the  former  street 

The  note  with  which  the  chef-du- 
bureau  had  furnished  them  gained 
them  an  easy  access  as  far  as  the 
minister's  antechamber.  Although 
it  was  now  past  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  that  antechamber  was  near- 
ly full,  and  of  a  class  with  which 
Girardon  was  about  to  identify  him- 
self—spies, informants,  traitors.  It 
was  a  busy  season.  The  minister  had 
not  slept  for  ten  successive  nights, 
and  the  telegraph  between  his  private 
room  and  the  Emperor's  apartments 
had  been  working  night  and  day.  A 
successor  of  the  Napoleons  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  firmly  established. 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  submitting 
to  a  hereditary  despotism ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Emperor  was  anxious  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  while  on  the 
other,  the  people  were  furious  at  the 
prospect  of  a  race  of  tyrants  ;  that 
people  whom  tyrants  alone  can  go- 
vern successfully.  The  course  that 
the  Emperor  had  to  pursue  was  clear. 
Two  thmgs,  he  knew,  were  respected 
and  even  dreaded  in  France — courage 
and  fatality.  To  devise  for  himsdf 
a  scheme  of  assassination,  which 
should  fail  only  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, was  his  heart's  desire.  The 
Jiow  was  now,  at  the  very  hour,  in 
fact  when  our  two  friends  arrived 
at  the  ministry,  the  greatest  puzzle. 

The  anteroom,  or  rather  waiting- 
room,  was  nearly  full,  as  I  have  said ; 
but  although  the  class  that  filled  it 
were,  morally  speaking,  the  lowest, 
there  was  not  one  among  them  who 
presented  so  shabby  an  appearance  as 
Girardon.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this 
account  that  one  of  tne  huissiers  who 
kept  the  door  had  no  sooner  perceived 
him,  than  he  came  up  and  asked  his 
business.  The  Breton  replied  for 
him,  by  handing  to  the  door-keeper 
the  note  of  tiie  cnef-du-bureau. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened. 
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and  one  of  the  three  private  secre- 
taries i)ut  his  head  out  and  spoke  to 
the  huissieTy  who  immediately  handed 
him  the  note. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  door 
again  opened;  the  same  secretary 
whispered  to  the  same  huissier.  and 
Girardon  and  the  Breton  were  usnered 
together  into  the  presence  of  the  mi- 
nister. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  whole 
building  of  the  Tuileries  which  can 
properly  be  called  small,  and  although 
the  pnvate  cabinet  of  the  Ministre 
de  TEtat  was  one  of  the  smallest,  it 
was  sufficiently  imposing  to  add  to 
the  awe  which  Girardon,  with  all  his 
socialism,  could  not  help  feeling  in 
the  presence  of  an  imperial  minister 
of  state— Girardon,  who  had  himself 
been  posted  as  candidate  for  a  similar 
office  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment 

The  room  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  new  ones  which  were  only  oc- 
cupied a  year  or  two  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire;  and  this, 
which  the  socialist  knew,  tended  to 
increase  that  respect  for  the  solidity 
of  the  empire,  which  he  now  felt 
growing  upon  nim.  For  here  was  a 
room,  one  of  the  least  significant  in 
the  whole  palace,  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, not  a  single  point  of  elegance  or 
comfort  had  men  omitted.  The  ceil- 
ing was  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
feet  sank  deep  into  the  rich  carpet 
The  furniture,  though  destined  for 
work  rather  than  luxury,  waa  hand- 
some, comfortable,  and  even  tempting. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  maps  of 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  prmted 
lists,  notices,  almanacs,  orders,  &c. 
&C.,  and  everything  indicated  that  this 
private  cabinet  was  the  second  seat  of 
the  French  Government.  There  were 
four  substantial  mahogany  writing- 
tables  in  the  room,  at  three  of  which 
the  secretaries  were  seated,  fully  oc- 
cupied ;  and  two  enormous  secretaires, 
filled  with  drawers  of  different  di- 
mensions, all  classified  and  numbered. 
A  library  of  purelv  official  volumes, 
that  drove  a  cnill  through  the  specta- 
tor, completed  the  principal  objects 
that  arrested  attention. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  however, 
that  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  a 
door  stood  half-open,  and  disclosed  a 
large  closet  containing  all  the  appa- 


ratus of  the  electric  tele^ph,  befo^ 
the  handles  of  which  a  fomlh  confi- 
dential secretary  was  so  seated  as  to 
be  able  to  catch  the  minister's  eve  at 
the  same  time  that  he  worked  the 
machine. 

That  which  perhaps  was  most  re- 
markable in  the  place,  was  the  com- 
plete order  that  reined  thron^out  it 
Although  every  table  was  covered  with 
papers  and  official  books,  not  one  was 
out  of  its  place. 

The  minister  himself  stood  behind 
the  principal  table  in  the  room.  He 
was  a  short  man,  with  a  small  bird- 
like face,  and  keen,  active  eyes,  be- 
neath thick,  black  eyebrows,  beheld 
in  his  hand  the  note  of  the  chef-du- 
bureau,  and  appeared  to  be  refl«t- 
in^  about  it  as  the  secretary  ush^^ 
Girardon  and  the  Breton  to  the  other 
sideofthetabla  The  secretary  looked 
at  the  minister,  pointed  to  the  social- 
ist, bowed  and  retired  to  his  taUf 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  mini- 
ster bent  a  keen  gaze  upon  GrrardoD, 
who,  timid  before  Michaud  and  men  j 
of  his  own  class,  felt  his  courage  rke  I 
at  this  critical  moment,  and  returned 
his  stare  with  some  determination. 

*  Your  name,  my  good  man  f  asked 
the  minister,  in  an  aiSable  tona 

*  Louis  Girardon,'  replied  the  so- 
cialist, who  disdained  to  give  the 
official  personage  a  title. 

*  And  your  profession  f  added  the 
other,  smiling  slightly. 

*  Formerly  a  master  cutler.' 
'And  now  r 

*  A  ruined  man,  and  a  pauper.' 

*  Have  you  been  long  out  of  work  ?' 

*  About  six  months. 

*  During  which  time  you  have  sup- 
ported yoiuwlf  in  what  manner  f 

Girardon  resolved  to  look  offended 
at  this  query.  *  Honestly  and  honour- 
ably.' he  replied  sulkily. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  by 
what  kind  of  work  f 

*  Well,  if  you  must  know,  by  oocs- 
sional  iobs,  as  a  journeyman  catier, 
or  anything  else  I  could  manape  to  da 
I  have  a  wife  and  family,  and — ' 

*  Verv  good  ;  we  will  come  to  thst 
presently.  Meanwhile,  were  you  not 
a  depu^  under  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment in  April  1848  ?' 

'I  was.' 

*  And  you  have  since  become  a 
member  of  a  secret  society  V 
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*  Yes.' 

'  Which  caUs  itself  r 

*  The  Young  Freemasons.' 

The  minister  checked  an  expression 
of  surprise.  This  was  positively  the 
first  tune  that  he  had  heard  of  this 
society;  and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
played  on  his  face,  as  he  walked  to 
the  door  of  the  closet,  and  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  the  secretary.  The 
handles  of  the  telegraph  began  to 
work  noisily. 

*  Has  this  society,'  he  asked,  re- 
turning to  the  table,  '  any  connexion 
with  the  original  Freemasons  r 

*  I  believe  that  the  original  Free- 
masons do  not  recognise  it' 

*  Can  you  then  account  for  the 
adoption  of  so  strange  a  name  V 

*  I  believe  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
likeness  of  the  signs  used,  and  the 
principles  of  which  they  are  symbols.' 

'  Wnat  are  those  signs  V 
Girardon  drew  three  fingers  across 
his  forehead. 

*  That  is  the  question,  I  presume  V 
asked  the  minister,  interrupting  him. 
'And  the  answer? 

Girardon  placed  his  left  hand  on 
his  right  shoulder. 

*  Is  there  any  other  sign  V 
Girardon  placed  his  right  hand  upon 

his  heart. 

'Anymore?' 

'  That  is  all ;  but  there  are  watch- 
words.' 

'Which  are?' 

'  Reason,  Strength,  and  Feeling.' 

*  Ah !  M.  de  Caumont,'  turning  to 
one  of  the  secretaries, '  have  the  kind- 
ness to  bring  your  desk  to  this  table, 
by  my  side  here.  These  signs  are  im- 
portant Now,  my  good  friend,  do 
me  the  favour  to  repeat  these  signs 
slowly.' 

'  Aiid  what  connexion  is  there,'  he 
continued,  when  the  secretary  had 
fully  described  the  passes  on  paper, 
*  between  these  and  the  signs  of  the 
true  Freemasons  ?' 

'  I  cannot  say  exactly ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Freemasons  pass  three 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  under  the 
chm  for  the  question,  and  use  signs 
similar  to  the  other  two.  Then  their 
three  pillars  are  called  Wisdom, 
Strengto,  and  Beauty.  Our  triad  of 
HcAson,  Strength^  and  Feeling  is  al- 
most the  same  thmg  in  other  words.' 

'Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  the  mini- 


ster, impatiently.  *  Enough  about 
the  Freemasons.  Let  us  return  to 
the  club  of  which  you  are  a  member. 
Do  you  Imow  how  long  it  has  been 
established  ?' 

'  Since  December  1852.' 

'  Ah  lyes,  of  course.'  Then  thought- 
fully, '  Were  you  not  one  of  the  tirst 
"members?  Yes— and  how  many  mem- 
bers do  you  reckon  now  in  Paris  ?* 

'  Only  fifty.' 

*  Indeed !  That  accounts  for  the 
secret  being  so  long  preserved.'  he 
said  to  himself;  then  added  aloud, 
'  But  of  course  you  have  correspond- 
ents in  the  provinces  ?  Do  you  know 
any  towns  in  which  there  are  branches 
or  cognate  lodges  of  your  society  ?' 

'  Well,  there  is  Lyons,  first  of  all ; 
then  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Li^ge,  An- 
gers; and  there  may  be  another  or 
two,  but  I  do  not  know  of  them.' 

The  minister  gave  a  significant 
glance  at  the  secretary  in  the  closet 

'  Ah !'  he  repeated  slowly,  as  if  re- 
flecting. *  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Li^, 
Nantes,  Angers— very  good— yes ;'  and 
the  rattle  of  the  telegraph  proved  that 
this  information  also  had  gone  to  head- 
quarters. '  Well,  then,  what  are  the 
precise  objects  of  the  club  in  ques- 
tion?' 

'  To  restore  the  Republic  to  France,' 
replied  Girardon,  with  an  air  of  some 
pnde  almost  ridiculous  in  the  penny- 
traitor. 

'  A  republic,  I  presume,  communist 
and  socialist :  and  how  did  you  hope 
to  achieve  this  restoration,  aa  you 
term  it?' 

'  By  subverting  the  present  govern- 
ment' 

'  Yes,  yes :  but  governments  are  not 
overturned  oy  a  small  body  of  un  in- 
fluential men.  You  must  have  had 
some  more  definite  design:'  and  the 
minister  bent  his  eyes  nxedly  on 
Girardon.  who,  unable  any  longer  to 
endu^  tms  gaze,  hung  his  head  and 
wasffllent  The  minister  walked  round 
to  the  socialist,  tapped  him  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered,  *  Con- 
fess that  the  Emperor's  life  was  aimed 
at' 

Girardon,  fearful  to  make  a  confes- 
sion which,  he  imagined,  might  bring 
him  at  once  to  the  guillotine  or  the 
galleys,  remained  silent 

'  Ah  1  I  see  I  am  right,  am  I  not  ? 
Well,  well,  it  is  good.  Yo\ir  informa- 
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tion  is  yaloable,  and  we  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  prove  its  sincerity.  (Gir- 
ardon  started.)  *  In  the  meanwnile, 
you  will,  of  course,  remain  in  cus- 
tody here'  (Girardon  turned  deadly 
pale);  *at  least  till  to-morrow'  (Girar- 
don breathed  again),  *  when  we  mav 
perhaps  require  your  services,  whicn 
you  seem  so  anxious  to  offer.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  satisfied  of  the  vali- 
dity of  your  information,  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  may  perhaps  see  nt  to 
reward  you.'  Then  turning  to  the 
Breton,  You  are  in  the  service,  I 
believe?  I  think  I  have  seen  your 
face  before.  As  you  are  now  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  this 
society,  you  may  be  very  useful  to  us 
to-morrow  morning,  or  in  fact  to-night 
I  should  recommend  your  remaining 
with  this  person,  and' — here  he  drew 
Briou  aside  and  whispered,—*  and  if 
you  can  draw  any  further  informa- 
tion from  him,  and  put  vourself  in  a 
position  to  act  as  one  of  the  provincial 
members  of  this  club,  you  will  be 
meritoriously  filling  your  office.' 

He  then  motioned  to  the  two  to 
retire.  But  Girardon  held  his  ground, 
with  a  scowl  upon  his  face. 

*  I  wish  to  know,  sir,'  he  asked  per- 
tinaciously, 'why  I  am  to  be  detained  1 
I  offered  my  information  freely,  and, 
as  an  informant,  I  am^  of  course,  ab- 
solved from  all  the  guilt  of  participa- 
tion.   I  demand  to  be  released !' 

The  minister  smiled. 

*  You  are  detained,  my  good  friend, 
simply  until  we  shall  have  ascer- 
tained the  accuracy  of  your  report. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain  of 


your  sincerity,  and  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  let  you  go,  perhaps  only  to 
warn  your  associates.  Besides,  we 
shall  require  you  to-morrow  to  ^re 
up  the  names  of  all  the  members  of 
the  club  whom  you  may  know.' 

Poor  Girardon  looked  aghast  He 
had,  indeed,  been  cutting  his  own 
throat ;  then  the  recollecnon  of  his 
poor  wife  and  children  came  huk 
upon  him. 

*  Oh  !  sir,'  he  cried,  *  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  me  go.  I  promise,  I  tow,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them — not  to 
utter  a  word  to  anybody.  But  my 
wife,  sir,  and  my  childr^,  are  dying 
of  starvation.  Look,  sir,  look  !'  ana 
he  opened  his  blue  shirt  'This  is 
what  I  have  collected  for  them.  Tbey 
have  tasted  no  food  for  two  davB. 
Oh !  sir,  pray,  please  let  me  take  thk 
loaf  home  to  them.  Send  me  with  a 
gendarme,  any  one ;  but  let  me  go 
and  cheer  them  up.' 

There  was  some  good  even  in  tke 
traitor.  The  minister  smiled.  Accib- 
tomed  to  suspect,  he  mistrusted  this 
appeal. 

Look,  my  good  friend,'  he  said; 
*  Briou  here  shall  carry  vour  bread  to 
your  wife ;  and — and  he  shall  take 
this  loms  to  them  as  welL    Now,  ga* 

And  placing  the  gold  in  Brioa's 
hand,  he  motioned  them  from  the 
room. 

Three  minutes  later  the  minister 
was  summoned  to  the  Eknperc^s 
cabinet,  whilj  Girardon  was  iKhered 
between  two  gendarmes  into  a  kind 
of  lock-up-room,  on  the  ground  flocr 
of  the  Mmist^ra 


CHAPTER  III.— CONSOLATION. 


When  Briou  was  eone,  Girardon 
threw  himself  full  length  upon  a 
stuffed  bench — to  him  a  luxurious 
couch— and  fell  asleep.  But  he  had 
not  slept  more  than  than  two  hours 
when  he  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  Briou's  return. 

Girardon  roused  himself  joyfully. 

*  Well,'  he  cried,  *and  how  did  my 
wife  take  it  r 

*  Ah  1  poor  woman,'  replied  the 
Breton,  *  I  had  much  trouble  to  con- 
vince her  that  you  were  in  no  dancer ; 
that  you  were  occupied,  as  I  told  ner, 
with  my  master,  a  Breton  gentleman, 
who,  having  heard  your  story,  haa 


given  you  an  important  commisaicn 
to  do,  and  had  paid  yon  very  liberally 
beforehand.  Poor  woman  !  when  die 
saw  the  gold  she  was  quite  overcome, 
and  fell  back  fainting.' 

'  Ah !  my  poor  wife,'  said  GiraidoD. 

'But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  I 
always  carry  a  flask  of  brandy  about 
me.  It  is  a  Breton  custom.  In  the 
cold  mists  we  have  there,  it  is  posi- 
tively necessary,  when  out  shoolinft 
to  drink  something.  So  I  pi^ed  it 
out,  and  poured  a  few  drops  dovi 
her  throat,  which  l»rought  her  ta 
But,  seeing  that  she  was  really  ill,  I 
thought  it  better  to  fetch  a  doctor.' 
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*  Ah !  yes,  we  shall  be  able  to  pay 
for  one  now.' 

*  Pay  for  one !  why,  these  doctors 
are  obliged  to  attend  the— the — those, 
in  short;,  who  cannot  pay,  gratuit- 
ously.* 

Girardon's  socialist  pride  fired  up 
at  this. 

*  I  never  accept  gratuitous  service 
from  any  one.' 

Brion  smikd.  *This  is  the  man, 
who  with  his  family  was  just  now  on 
the  point  of  dying  of  hunger,'  he 
thought:  but  hi  mmd  was  full  of  the 
minister's  recommendation,  and  he 
would  say  nothing  to  ofifend  his  new 
charge. 

'Well,  gratis  or  not,  I  managed  to 

ea  doctor  out  of  bed,  and  when  I 
L  done  everything  I  could,  I  came 
back  here  to  tell  you  about  theuL* 
'And  the  children  V 
'Are  all  right,  and  were  very  glad 
api^arentiy  to  lay  into  the  provisions, 
to  which  they  did  full  justice.' 

*  Thank  yoiu  thank  you,'  muttered 
Girardon.  *  After  all,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  think  I  have  done  rignt  in  turning 
traitor.  Eh  1  what  do  you  say  ?  Better 
than  starving,  is  it  not?  At  least 
better  than  leaving  one's  wife  and 
fandly  to  die  of  hunger,  eh  V 

'  Traitor,'  replied  Briou  soothingly, 
—for  he  saw  that  the  thought  of  his 
treachery  lay  heavy  upon  Girardon 
in  spite  of  his  forced  carelessness. 
'  Ah  !  that  is  not  the  word.  A  traitor 
is  a  man  who  betrays  that  to  which  he 
ought  to  be  attached — ^his  country  or 
his  cause.  But  it  is  evident  you  have 
DO  attaclunent  to  that  of  the  socialists. 
It  is  clear  that  you  are  alive  to  the 
absurdities  and  the  wickedness  of 
Commimism.' 

'  True,'  said  Girardon,  *  I  am  sick 
of  politics  and  plots,  they  have  never 
clone  me  any  good.  On  the  contrary, 
th^  have  ruined  ma  Before  1848  I 
was  a  prosperous  man.  I  was  won 
over  by  shallow  arguments,  to  make 
knives  and  swords  for  the  revolution- 


ists ;  but  after  I  had  risked  my  life 
and  property  in  doing  so,  what  was 
my  reward  ?  The  moderate  republic 
came  in.  The  men  who  had  paved 
the  way  to  it  were  forgotten— nay, 
they  were  even  shunned.  I  lost  my 
custom  and  my  patronage,  and,  little 
by  little,  I  sank  and  sank  till  you  see 
me  what  I  am.  But  no,'  he  added 
mournfully,  *  there  is  one  thought  that 
terrifies  me.  I  have  broken  a  solenm 
and  most  terrible  oath,  which  I  made 
to  the  dub  in  1852.' 

And  the  wretehed  man  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

*  But  what  if  you  have  broken  it  V 
said  Briou,  whose  policy  was  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  other.  *  There 
are  some  oaths  which  can  never  be 
binding,  because  they  are  immoral 
If  I  take  an  oath  to  kill  a  man,  it  is 
clear  that  my  mind  has  lost  its  pro- 
per balance  at  the  time,  and  that  I 
am  under  a  bad  influence.  Well,  at 
another  time,  I  am  able  to  perceive 
this.  I  regret  and  repent  of  iL  and  I 
absolve  myself  from  an  obligation 
which  it  would  be  a  crime  to  act  up 
to.  No  oath  can  be  binding,  except 
one  that  is  taken  before  God,  and 
with  a  free  conscience,  however  it 
may  be  administered.' 

*  Ah !  you  are  a  philosopher,'  said 
Girardon,  pleased  to  be  helped  out  of 
his  difl&culty  in  any  manner.  *  But, 
come,  you  promised  last  night  to  tell 
me  your  reasons  for  turning  mouchard 
—emissary  I  mean.  I  cannot  sleep. 
Tell  me  your  story.' 

*  And  I  never  sleep ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  tell  you  my  reasons  on  one 
condition.' 

*  What  is  that  r 

*  That  you  become  my  helper  and 
friend.  That  you  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  me ;  and  that  .you  never 
betray  me.' 

*  Good  !  I  agree.'  And  Girardon 
was  only  too  gkd  to  find  a  friend  in 
the  world. 


CHAPTEB  IV.— BBIOU  S  STORY. 


My  real  name  is  Antoine  Legrand. 
I  have  taken  that  of  Briou  for  the 
sake  of  concealment  You  see  I  take 
off  my  broad-brimmed  hat  and  pull 
away  these  li^ht  brown  locks,  and 
you  find  my  head  has  been  closely 


shaved,  for  my  hair  was  formerly 
blacker  than  your  own. 

I  have  told  you  I  am  a  Breton.  I 
come  from  a  little  town — or  rather  a 
mere  hamlet  called  Baud,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Brittany,  and  far  removed 
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from  any  kind  of  civilisation-  Indeed, 
the  place  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  an 
enormous  forest,  where  the  bear  and 
the  wolf  still  lurk  and  skulk — per- 
haps the  only  comer  of  France  where 
the  former  still  exists— and  through 
which  the  high-road  passes,  and  in 
spite  of  a  line  of  horse  patrol  along 
it,  affords  immense  advantages  for 
highway  attacks.  Indeed,  it  is  a  wild 
country.  Hill  follows  hill  in  every 
direction,  with  little  cultivation,  and 
at  best  covered  with  masses  of  short 
apple-trees,  bearing  the  best  fruit  for 
cider  in  the  whole  province.  Then 
there  are  woods  here,  and  woods  there, 
streams  here,  there,  and  everywhere ; 
but  man  and  his  domicile  are  only 
found  in  little  villages  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  apart  from  one  another.  It  is 
in  very  truth  a  wild  country,  and  the 
wilder  that  it  seems  to  belong  to  no 
modem  nation.  The  peasantry  talk 
Breton  and  little  else.  The  nobles  still 
live  in  ^eat  fortified  castles,  and  col- 
lect their  retainers  about  theuL  Oh ! 
you  catinot  imagine  how  glorious  is 
its  simple  life  compared  with  this 
giddy  city,  where  every  boor  may 
jostle  his  master  in  the  street,  and 
no  man  respects  his  better.  Ay,  it  is 
a  fine  life  in  Brittany.  Winter  and 
summer  we  wage  war  with  the  beasts. 
They  are  our  only  enemies,  and  it  is 
right  that  man  should  busy  himself 
to  assert  his  supremacy,  for,  mon  dieu! 
the  beasts  are  more  numerous  than 
the  bipeds  in  those  parts. 

Well,  the  principal  chateau  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baud  was  that  of 
the  Baron  de  Ronville,  whose  family 
had  been  there  since— oh,  since  the 
days  of  Merlin  probably;  and  a  proud 
old  fellow  he  is  too,  you  may  be  sure. 
The  castle  is  a  glorious  old  place,  with 
five  towers  at  its  flanks  and  back, 
crowned  with  high  peaked  roofs,  and 
a  moat  and  walls  all  round  it,  enclos- 
ing its  pleasure-gardens  laid  out  in 
green  sunny  terraces.  Now  the  Baron 
owns  a  vast  amount  of  land  in  the 
department,  but  nearly  all  of  it  is 
forest,  and  devil  a  bit  does  it  bring 
him  in,  as  far  as  money  goes,  though 
for  sport— and  the  old  feflow  delights 
in  the  chase— there  is  not  a  better 
estate  in  the  whole  of  France. 

Mv  father  was  his  forester — his 
chief  forester,  I  mean— and  we  lived 
in  a  little  house  about  a  stone's-throw 


from  the  chateau.  I  remember  when 
1  was  quite  a  boy,  how  we  used  to 
turn  out  with  the  old  Baron  in  hii 
rough  velveteen  coat  and  great  jack- 
boots, with  a  rifle  slung  across  his 
shoulders,  and  a  fowling-piece  in  his 
hand,  to  take  our  chance  in  the  forest 
We  knocked  up  what  game  we  a>iild, 
unless  it  was  a  particular  day,  when 
my  father  would  tum  out  the  n^t 
before,  and  track  the  wolf  or  the  bear, 
or  oftener  still  the  wild-boar,  to  its 
lair,  and  bring  the  Baron  on  the  scent 
the  next  moming.  The  boar  was  our 
chief  sport  Sometimes  we  collected 
twenty  or  thirty  mongrel  dogs,  that 
no  one  cared  to  lose,  and  went  out  oa 
our  Breton  ponies  for  a  regular  chaae 
after  some  old  sow  and  her  litter. 
Sometimes  we  padded  the  hoof^  and 
then,  sooth,  it  was  real  work,  for  the 
danger  enhanced  the  sporty  and  a 
tusk  in  your  calf  is  no  joke,  I  can 
tell  you,  friend  citizeiL  Oh  !  my  life 
was  a  glorious  one  then,  and  I  was 
happier  than  all  the  kings  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Well,  in  '48  I  was  a  lad  of  eigh- 
teen, as  hearty  and  strong  and  happy 
as  any  lad  in  the  province,  and  one  of 
the  best  shots  in  the  whole  depart- 
ment. But  all  this  was  doomed  to 
change.  The  mmour  of  the  Revoln- 
tion  reached  even  our  out-of-the-way 
country^  and  we  were  not  to  escape 
it  even  m  the  wild  forest  You  must 
know  that  there  is  a  large  town  not 
many  leagues  from  Baud,  which  the 
first  Napoleon  once  thought  of  mak- 
ing the  capital  of  Brittany.  Before 
his  time  it  was  called  Pontivy,  and 
its  fine  old  castle  still  stands,  erovn 
over  with  ivy,  and  creepers,  as  I  have 
often  seen  it — the  Soeurs  de  Charit^ 
use  it  as  a  hospice  now,  though  it  wag 
once  a  warlike  fortress— but  the  greii 
Emperor  changed  its  name  to  l^po- 
leonville,  and  built  a  huge  new  town 
by  the  side  of  the  old  one. 

The  new  city  is  anything  hut  a 
thriving  one,  and  of  the  manufac- 
tories only  two  or  three  now  remain  ; 
and  as  the  tme  Breton  is  fonder  d 
the  woods  and  fields  than  of  that 
kind  of  work,  most  of  the  workm^ 
are  brought  from  Nantes,  and  a  met 
set  of  scoundrels  they  are,  tea  It 
was  these  men  who,  having  done  all 
they  could  to  ruin  the  town  of  Pontivy, 
determined  to  explore  the   depeit- 
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oient  and  as  they  said,  'drag  the 
baiighty  aristocrats  from  their  nests 
ind  fastnesses.' 

One  day  I  was  lounging  about  in 
;he  forest,  with  my^og  and  my  gun, 
md  as  it  was  just  the  beginmng  of 
\f  arch  there  was  not  much  to  do, 
shough  I  hoped  I  might  still  get  near 
i  hare  or  two,  when  a  strange  noise 
mddenly  broke  upon  me  from  the 
listance.  It  was  evidently  the  sound 
>f  human  voices,  but  they  must  have 
3een  in  considerable  number  to  make 
:he  noise  they  did.  I  recollected  then 
;hat  the  high-road  was  distant  only 
ibout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where 
[  stood,  and  I  tried  to  account  for  any- 
thing uke  a  procession,  from  which 
;his  mingled  shouting  and  singing 
»uld  proceed.  But  no.  There  was 
lo  fete,  I  was  certain.  I,  a  young 
'ellow  of  eighteen,  was  sure  to  have 
leard  of  anything  gay  goine  on  in 
;he  neighbourhood.  Besides,  the  noise 
NBA  much  too  fierce  and  farious  for  a 
jarty  of  mere  revellers.  Not  know- 
ng  what  to  make  of  it,  I  took  the 
learest  path,  and  reached  the  high- 
road, just  as  a  band  of  some  twenty- 
ive  or  thirty  men,  ten  in  a  row,  came 
narching  along  it  Certainly  at  that 
:ime,  I  had  not  only  never  seen  such 
\  spectacle  before,  but  I  had  never 
3ven  dreamed  of  it.  Two-thirds  of 
:hese  men  were  drunk,  and  in  the 
nost  dangerous,  that  is  the  pagna- 
jious  stage  of  intoxication,  and  as  I 
ifkerwards  learned,  they  had  been  in 
;his  condition  neither  better  nor  worse 
'or  a  whole  week.  Their  clothes  were 
ill  ragged  and  filthjr,  smeared  with 
>owder,  and  even  stained  with  blood. 
Some  of  them  had  drawn  a  soldier's 
acket  over  their  rags,  others  had 
ituck  a  helmet^  or  a  shako,  or  a  k^pi 
ipon  their  dnrty  heads,  and  their 
dotted  hair  floated  ragged  under  it 
!)thers  again  wore  dragoon's  sabres, 
ind  let  them  trail  along  the  ground, 
uidin^  their  clank  to  the  wild  shouts 
>f  their  wearers.  Not  a  few  seemed 
«  have  made  a  good  harvest  of  it  and 
lad  pulled  over  their  burly  shoulders 
iplendid  civil  uniforms  much  too  tight 
or  them,  while  one  or  two  of  the 
nore  drunken  were  strutting  along  in 
somen's  petticoats.  But  there  waa 
lothing  for  me  to  laugh  at  in  this 
kbsurd  medley,,  for  the  faces  of  the 
niscreants  who  thus  disgraced  them- 
VoL.  XXVI. 


selves  were  too  disgusting  to  be  look- 
ed at  with  a  smile.  Even  upon  the 
least  atrocious  of  them,  there  was 
that  bold  licentious  leer  of  those  who 
have  shed,  and  perhaps  drunk  the 
blood  of  their  own  brothers,  of  men 
who  long  subordinate  abuse  their  free- 
dom, and  become  worse  than  beasts. 
I  guessed  it  all  in  a  moment  The 
rumour  of  the  revolution  had  reached 
us.  We  had  sighed  over  it,  for  the 
honour  of  France—' 

*  Come,  come !'  murmured  the  quon- 
dam socialist 

*Yes,  I  repeat  it;  for  the  honour 
of  France,'  replied  Legrand,  warming 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  scene ; 
'for  we  had  heard  of  the  savace 
revelry  that  had  followed  the  flight 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  though  we 
cared  little  for  tnat  monarch— we 
legitimists— yet  we  did  care  for  the 
name  of  France  among  the  nations, 
and  I  for  one  trembled  to  think  that 
we  were  to  have  a  repetition  of  tie 
Satanic  fury  of  that  Reign  ofJTerror, 
about  which  my  father  nad  so  often 
talked  to  ma 

'Well;  at  the  first  sicht  of  this 
crew  of  marching  beasts,  I  felt  stupi- 
fied  with  horror.  They  were  evi- 
dently marching  upon  my  native  vil- 
lage, and  what  vulany  might  they 
not  commit  there.  I  feu  back  against 
a  tree,  and  looked  at  them  with 
stifled  fury  as  they  came  on,  sin^g, 
or  rather  roaring  out  that  air  which  I 
have  since  discovered  to  be  the  Mar- 
seillaise.' 

'  It  is  a  magnificent  air,'  interrupted 
the  traitor. 

'  Yes,  when  sung  by  true  citizens, 
and  those  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate liberty.  But  in  the  moutns  of 
these  brutes  it  sounded  like  a  hymn 
to  the  devil  Well ;  they  soon  caught 
sight  of  me,  with  my  gun.' 

*  Aha !'  cried  one ;  '  that's  the  child 
for  us.  A  nice  boy,  mon  dieu!  and 
armed  too.  The  more  arms  we  can 
have  the  better.' 

'  He  must  join  us.  He  shall  join 
us,'  exclaimed  several  voices;  and 
amid  their  shouts  three  of  the  more 
(himken  of  the  band  separated  from 
the  main  body,  and  came  forward  to- 
wards me.  I  had  my  finger  on  the 
trigger,  and  it  itched  to  draw  upon 
them,  but  I  restrained. 

'What  do  you  want  with  me?'  I 
2t 
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cried  in  a  hoarse  voice,  before  they 
could  come  too  near  me. 

*  Want  ?  We  want  you  to  join  ua, 
of  course.  You  are  a  sportsman— we 
will  give  you  somethme  livelier  to 
shoot  at  than  rabbits  ana  Dartridces.' 

*Join  you!'  I  answered,  rou^y. 

*  Thank  you.  I  have  something  bet- 
ter to  do  than  sins  alons  the  road 
with  a  band  of  drunkards. 

*Ha!  the  young  aristocrat,'  cried 
one,  raising  his  musket,  but  the  first 
speaker  stopped  him. 

*Let   me   manage  him,'  he  said. 

*  He  wiU  be  more  use  to  us  alive  than 
dead.  Now,  my  friend  citizen,'  he 
added,  turning  to  me  with  a  wicked 
smile,  *we  will  not  interrupt  your 
sport,  since  you  seem  to  thiuK  wood- 
cocks are  a  better  mark  than  talking 
bipeds.  But  if  you  will  not  join  us, 
have  the  extreme  politeness  to  direct 
us  to  the  nearest  cMteau.' 

*  And  what  do  you  want  with  the 
nearest  ch&teau?' 

*  Simply  this.  We  represent  the 
power  of  the  people,  now  gloriously 
reigning  in  France,  and  we  desire  to 
drag  from  their  aens  the  haughty 
aristocrats  who  refuse  to  recognise  it* 

*And  that  you  will  never  do^'  I 
cried,  *so  long  as  there  is  a  nght 
hand  in  Brittany.' 

*  Ah  !  the  aristocrat !  Ah !  the  vil- 
lain,' they  all  cried.  *  Seize  him,  seize 
him,  flay  him,  down  with  him,  down 
with  the  lickspittles  of  the  nobility !' 

*  And  amid  these  shouts  the  three 
rushed  towards  ma  I  levelled  my 
piece,  and  lodged  the  contents  of  one 
barrel  in  the  breast  of  one,  and  those 
of  the  other  in  the  head  ot  a  second. 
The  third  man  wavered,  and  I  leapt 
back  and  darted  for  my  life  among 
the  trees.  It  was  not  too  soon,  for 
the  next  moment  a  shower  of  bullets 
whizzed  about  my  head,  and  with 
fearful  yells  some  half-a-dozen  of 
them  bounded  after  me.  I  was  only 
a  boy,  but  I  was  coiirageous.  Know- 
ing it  was  useless  to  resist  such  a 
number  of  well-armed  men,  I  trusted 
to  my  superior  knowledge  of  the 
place,  and  broke  through  the  brush- 
wood like  a  hunted  boar.  On  and  on 
I  fled,  till  the  shouts  and  yells  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  I  made  my 
way  through  the  forest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town.  But  still  I  was 
pursued.     I   heard   the   brushwood 


crack  behind  me,  and  fironi  tune  to 
time  a  fearful  oath  rang  in  my  ean. 
It  must  have  been  some  man  who 
was  accustomed  to  forest  life,  for  with 
all  my  knowled^  of  the  place  he 
gainea  upon  me.  This  was  a  terrible 
moment,  but  my  mind  was  made  op. 
Jac^uo,  my  dog.  was  following  doee 
behind  me,  ana  the  man  was  close 
behind  Jacquo.  I  turned  my  head 
for  a  second.  I  saw  that  the  feUow 
held  his  sun  in  one  hand  above  his 
head,  wim  his  finger  dose  to  the 
tri^^  while  with  the  oth^  he 
pu^ed  aside  the  branches.  I  tuased 
a  signal  to  Jacquo,  who  tomed  and 
flew  at  his  neck.  'Sacr^  nom  dea 
noms!'  cried  the  fellow,  stopped  by 
^e  dog.  I  turned  round,  and  tak- 
ing my  gun  in  both  hands  by  the 
bi^l,  I  dealt  him  a  blow  with  the 
but-end  that  felled  him  to  the  ^roimd. 
One  second  I  stayed  to  see  him  fsUlr 
and  I  sickened  as  I  saw  the  hlood  and 
brains  gush  from  his  skulL 

*Gk)odGod!'  I  murmured  to  myself 
*  I  am  indeed  a  murderer.*  ^it  the 
next  moment  I  consoled  mysdf  with 
the  reflection  that  it  was  all  done  in 
self-defence,  and  rushed  i^adty  oo 
with  Jacquo  by  my  side.  ifbMsk 
Heaven !  I  reached  the  town  in  time^ 
and  ran  shouting  into  the  little  mar- 
ket-place. The  neighbours  came  to 
their  doors  amazed. 

*  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming!' 
I  shouted  on  all  sides.  '  Make  hai^ 
make  haste,  and  rush  off"  to  the  castle 
We  must  all  defend  it' 

*Who  are  oomingi  who  are  com- 
ing?' was  the  general  answer. 

The  revolutionists,  the  «RffiiHBin«> 
from  Pontivy;'  and  I  hurried  on  to 
the  inn. 

'  Where  is  my  fisith^t'  I  shonteii 
bursting  into  the  parlour. 

*  Here  I  am,  my  boy,'  said  the  old 
man,  amazed.  *But  what  the  deril 
is  the  matter?' 

*  The  matter.  Why,  in  ten  nuniitcs 
we  shall  all  be  massaored  if  you  dsmi 
make  haste.  A  band  of  revolutioiustB 
are  on  the  road,  marching  on  qni<^. 
I  met  t^em,  and  killed  tnree  of 
them.  They  are  going  to  attach  ^ 
ch&teau.' 

I  had  scarcely  done  panting  oat 
these  words  before  the  room  was  foil 
of  staring  peasants  not  knowing  vbst 
to  think  or  da    My  fath^  twk  his 
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gun  calmly,  and  the  innkeeper  rushed 
up-stairs  for  his  pieces. 

*Now/  said  my  father  in  a  com- 
manding Toice,  *I  know  what  this 
kind  of  thing  is,  from  the  revolution 
of  '30.  There  is  not  a  minute  to  be 
lost.  Every  one  of  you  must  get  your 
arms  together,  whatever  you  mive  got 
If  you  haven't  a  gun,  you  must  bring 
a  scythe ;  if  you  haven't  a  scythe,  get 
a  pitchfork.  Collect  your  wives  and 
children,  and  run  off  to  the  castle  as 
hard  as  you  can.  When  the  fellows 
find  the  place  empty,  they  will  come 
down  to  the  chateau,  and  there  we 
will  receive  them.    Eh,  AntoineT 

I  did  not  stay  to  see  the  result;  but 
while  my  father  had  been  talking,  I 
had  reloaded  both  barrels,  and  rushed 
off  to  warn  the  Baron  ana  his  house- 
hold. 

I  bounded  over  the  drawbridge,  and 
nearly  knocked  down  old  Pierre,  one 
of  the  men-servants,  who  was  stand- 
ins  under  the  arch. 

Is  the  Baron  at  home?'  I  shouted 
to  him,  without  stopping. 

*Why,  you're  mad!' 1  heard  him 
grumble. 

I  felt  sure  the  Baron  would  be  in 
his  library,  and  ran  up  there  ;  it  was 
a  library  that  had  been  there  for  cen- 
turies, but  the  Baron  himself  scarcely 
ever  took  a  book  down,  though  he 
delighted  to  have  it  thought  that 
literature  was  not  above  him,  and 
there  accordingly  he  would  write  his 
letters.  I  pushed  open  the  door  with- 
out knocking,  and  1  shall  never  foiget 
the  Baron's  face  of  horror  as  he  jump- 
ed up. 

'  Why,  you  impudent  scoundrel,' — 
he  began. 

'  There  is  no  time  for  excuses,  M.  le 
Baron~if  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
your  castle  burnt  down,  you  must 
make  haste,  and  defend  it ;  a  band  of 
revolutionists  are  on  their  way  here 
now,  and  will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  perhaps.' 

*  Revolutionists !'  cried  the  Baron, 
opening  his  eyes  and  stumbling  back 
a  step.  *  What !  these  damnable  bo- 
dalists,  these  confounded  republicans 
coming  here  ?  here,  do  you  say  ?  blood 
and  murder,  we  will  saltpetre  them— 
we  will,  by—'  and,  rushing  to  a  win- 
dow that  looked  out  on  the  court,  he 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *  Pierre, 
Etienne,  here!  come  quick .c 


But  he  had  no  need  to  call  them, 
for  at  that  moment  a  crowd  of  women 
and  children  rushed  into  the  court- 
yard, wailing  and  shrieking,  as  women 
mvanably  do,  long  before  the  danger 
was  at  hand. 

'  Maisqtudiable  /'  cried  the  Baron 
fiercely,  are  these  your  revolution- 
ists 1  Tonnerre  de  Brest,  why—' 

*  No  sir,  no.  these  are  the  people  of 
Baud,  whom  I  warned  on  my  way,  and 
who  are  coming  to  take  renige  here.' 

*  But  where  the  deuce  are  their 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  ^1 
the  male  kind  ]  We  can't  defend  all 
this  weak  mass  ourselves.' 

*  Why,  here  they  come,'  I  answered, 
as  in  twos  and  threes  the  worthy  pea- 
sants ran  in  armcKi  in  the  quaintest 
manner  with  any  old  weapons  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  many  of 
them  carrying  heavy  boxes  and  chests 
in  which  they  kept  their  money.  As 
they  came  in,  they  looked  up  to  the 
broad  window  at  which  we  stood,  and 
took  their  broad-brimmed  hats  off  to 
the  Baron,  who  watched  them  intent- 
ly, murmuring  all  the  while,  *  Gk)od, 
good.    Here  they  come— good.' 

About  twenty  of  them  li^  had  time 
to  assemble.  The  rest  were  either 
busy  about  the  outlying  flEums,  or 
away  in  the  fields  and  woods.  At  last 
I  saw  my  father  strut  in,  poor  old 
fellow,  like  a  self-appointea  ^neial, 
encouraging  the  women,  giving  in- 
structions to  the  men,  and  making 
himself  generally  conspicuous— if  not 
useful 

*  Aha !'  cried  the  Baron,  as  he  spied 
him,  *  aha,  old  Legrand,  come  up  here, 
and  let  us  hold  a  council  of  war.  But 
first  tell  Pierre  and  Etienne  that  they 
mustgetup  thedrawbridge  if  they  can.' 

'  The  drawbridge  ?  M.  le  Baron,  it 
will  take  a  dozen  men  to  haul  up.' 
Then  to  the  peasants,  '  Here  you,  and 
you,  and  you,  go  and  help  Pierre  and 
Etienne,  and  bo  quick.    Bemember 

Sou  are  concerned  not  for  your  own 
ves  only,  but  for  those  of  M.  le  Baron 
and  his  family.' 

Meanwhile,  the  Baroness  and  her 
maids,  and  in  fact  all  the  servanto, 
had  run  hurriedly  to  the  c(»rridor  in 
which  we  stood,  and  pale  and  tremb- 
ling were  asking  the  cause  of  all  this 
dii^burbance. 

The  Baron  explained  it  all  to  her  in 
a  modified  form. 
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'  And  how  manv  of  these  wretches 
are  there  V  she  asked  of  me. 

*  Madame  la  Baronne,  certamly  not 
more  than  five-and-twenty.  There 
were  three  rows  of  them,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  in  each  row.  But  then 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  Madame,  of 
despatching  three  of  them.* 

All  eyes  were  opened. 

*  You  killed  three  of  the  insurgents  ? 
You,  my  boy  ?  Bravo !  well  done ;  we 
shall  make  you  the  captain  of  our 
host  soon.* 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  A 
cheer  from  the  archway  announced 
that  the  drawbridge  was  up,  and  after 
a  short  conference,  the  Baron,  my 
father,  and  myself,  descended  into  the 
yard,  and  choosing  the  best  men,  sent 
them  to  diiferent  parts  of  the  chkteau 
to  keep  ^ard. 

*  Ah,  if  we  only  knew  which  side 
the  rascals  would  attack  first,*  said 
my  father. 

Just  then  a  shriek  from  the  window 
startled  us  alL 

*  Madeleine,  Madeleine  !'  cried  the 
Baroness's  voice,  'where  can  Madeleine 
be  ?  Has  anybody  seen  her  1  Sophie, 
Elise.  run  and  look  for  her  all  over 
the  cn&teau.' 

Madeleine  was  the  only  child  of  the 
Baron  and  Baroness,  a  lovely  girl  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  Just  then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  my  gun  was 
loaded  only  with  shot.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  I  made  a  rapid  exchange  with  a 
peasant  who  had  a  double-barrelled 
rifle  in  his  hand,  but  who,  I  knew, 
could  not  do  any  good  with  it  It  was 
iust  in  time,  for  the  next  moment  a 
head  appeared  at  one  of  the  upper 
windows,  and  shouted —  *  They  are 
here,  they  are  here,  they  are  attacking 
on  the  garden  side.' 

The  women  raised  a  fearful  shriek, 
and  ran,  dragging  their  children  into 
the  rooms  which  they  thought  most 
secure,  but  above  all  their  cries,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Baroness,  who 
stood  at  the  window  wringing  her 
hands,  and  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  mon 
dieu !  mon  dieu !  if  Madeleine  should 
be  in  the  garden,— some  one  go  and 
look  for  her ;  save  her.' 

I  did  not  need  a  second  appeal  I 
knew  how  her  father  and  mother  loved 
this  only  child,  and  hastened  to  the 
terrace  in  quest  of  her.    The  moment 


I  had  issued  from  the  postem-door 
that  led  to  it,  I  saw  that  the  mlBaos 
had  already  crossed  the  moat,  and  two 
of  them  were  now  in  the  garden,  in 
the  arms  of  one  wretch  I  saw  the  Bar 
ron*s  child.  A  rapid  glance  showed 
me  a  dozen  glittenng  guns  projectiiff 
from  the  windows  above,  and  1  heard 
the  Baron's  loud  voice  exclaim,  *  For 
GUkI's  sake,  don't  fire,  you  will  kili 
my  child.'  Then  there  was  a  terrible 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  Btruggki 
of  the  poor  child  to  escape.  J^  a 
moment  I  doubted  bow  to  act  To 
rush  upon  the  villain  would  have  been 
useless,  for  the  distance  between  us 
was  great  enough  to  enable  him  to 

Cms  comrades  before  I  could  reach 
.  I  therefore  raised  the  rifle  to 
my  shoulder,  and  sighted  him  as  be 
moved  rapidly  away.  I  neva*  fdt 
such  confidence  in  my  Me.  Chie  se- 
cond I  saw  his  head  bdbre  the  sij^t, 
the  next  that  of  the  beautifal  giri. 
To  another  man  it  would  have  hdoi 
agony,  but  in  the  ardour  of  my  youth 
I  did  not  doubt  of  my  aim  :  I  drew, 
and  then  staggered  heuck.  TbroaA 
the  thick  smoke  I  could  just  see  the 
miscreant  fall  I  summoned  all  my 
courage  and  pulled  the  other  trigger. 
His  companion  uttered  a  cit  and  reel- 
ed back.  There  was  a  fearful  silence, 
for  both  parties  was  amazed.  Ironed 
up  and  tore  the  poor  girl  from  her 
devourer's  grasp,  for  he  was  on^ 
wounded,  and  held  her  fast.  I  saw 
blood  upon  her.  but  I  dared  not  think 
of  it  I  placed  her  in  front  of  me,  imd 
hurried  back  to  the  postern,  amid  a 
shower  of  bullets.  Once  within  the 
gate,  and  I  drew  the  massive  bolts, 
and  breathed  again. 

The  child  was  senseless  in  my 
arms. 

'  Good  Heavens !'  I  murmured,  *'u 
she  wounded  V  And  as  I  carried  her 
along,  I  saw  blood  trickling  up(m  the 
ground.  The  next  moment  I  had 
placed  her  in  her  mother's  arms. 

*  Blood!  blood!  oh,  mon  dieaf 
cried  the  poor  woman.  '  Is  Ae 
wounded  I   Is  she  Idlled  V 

At  that  instant  I  felt  a  twinge  in 
my  arm,  and  looking  at  it,  saw  the 
blood  tnckling  from  my  elbow. 

*  No,  Madame,  it  is  only  I  who  iid 
wounded.*  I  followed  them  i^Hitain^ 
felt  my  hand  pressed  warmly  by  tbe 
Baron,  heard  my  praises  sounded  hf 
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many  voices  round,  and  then- weaken- 
ed by  the  loss  of  blood,  I  became 
di^,  and  sat  down  ahnost  insensible. 

When  I  came  to  myself  again,  I 
saw  a  crowd  of  cheerful  faces  around 
me.    My  father  was  close  to  me. 

'Never  mind,  old  boy,'  he  said ; 
*  never  mind  your  wouno.  We  have 
sent  the  rascals  to  the  right-abouts. 
We  have  shot  five  of  them,  besides 
the  two  you  wounded,  and  the  rest 
got  frightened,  and  made  ofL    Poor 


L^nard  is  killed  though,  and  Henri 
severely  wounded.' 

*And  Mademoiselle  Madeleine?'  I 
murmured. 

*  Is  untouched.  Oh  !  that  was  a 
noble  shot  of  yours,  my  boy.' 

*  A  noble  shot— a  noble  shot !'  ex- 
claimed a  dozen  voices. 

I  was  amply  repaid. 

*  Well,'  muttered  Girardon,  *  it  was 
well  done  on  your  part,  I  must  con- 
fess.' 


CHAPTER  v.— CONTINUATION  OF  BRIOU  S  8T0EY. 


Well,  continued  Legrand,  this  skir- 
mish put  an  end  to  all  our  apprehen- 
sions from  the  revolution.  A  few 
days  later  a  message  was  sent  down 
from  the  Provisional  Government  in 
Paris  to  the  mayor  and  borough  of 
NapoleonsvUle,  to  form  a  committee 
of  surveillance,  and  organize  a  body 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens.  This  was 
done,  and  probably  not  a  few  of  the 
rioters  who  had  troubled  us  so  much 
were  shot  or  guillotined  among  the 
refractory. 

But  no  matter.  It  is  much  more 
to  the  purpose  that,  from  that  day,  I 
was  accepted  as  almost  a  friena  of 
the  family  at  the  chateau.  Knowing 
my  position,  and  being  by  nature 
rather  shy  before  my  elders  and 
betters,  I  never  presumed  on  the  license 

f'ven  me,  while,  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  too  proud  to  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dependant  of  the  Baron's, 
I  never  joined  the  servants  in  their 
meals.  Sometimes  the  Baron  would 
say  to  me,  *Oome,  Antoine,  I  am 
going  to  have  breakfast  here  by  my- 
self. Sit  down  opposite  and  jom  me, 
and  tell  me  how  the  partridges  go  on.' 
Sometimes,  when  I  had  come  in  from 
a  long  day's  shooting  with  the  Baron, 
the  Baroness  would  stop  me  with  a 
*  No,  Antoine '  (she  too  called  me  by 
my  Christian  name),  'it's  too  late 
for  you  to  dine  at  home.  You  know 
you  w^  only  get  cold  fare.  You  had 
better  stop  and  take  what  you  can 
here.'  And  these  invitations  I  ac- 
cepted with  blushes,  and  bows,  and 
considerable  doubts  whether  I  ought 
to  accept  them  or  not.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  is  really  much  more  equa- 
lity between  the  noble  and  his  tenants 
in  the  country,  than  ever  you  social- 


ists can  effect  by  violent  measures. 
Then,  too,  the  Baron  and  his  wife 
lived  in  a  mere  comer  of  France.  The 
nearest  chateau  was  ten  miles  distant, 
and  the  two  families  visited  one  an- 
other perhaps  four  or  five  times  a 
year,  but  that  was  all ;  so  that  the 
De  Ronvilles  were  glad  to  have  even 
their  forester's  son  te  talk  to  occa- 
sionally. 

But  they  would  have  been  far  less 
pleased  if  they  could  have  guessed 
that  that  forester's  son  looked  lov- 
incly  on  their  only  child— the  beauti- 
fm  Madeleine.  True,  it  was  four 
years  after  the  event  I  have  de- 
scribed, that  I  began  to  admit  to 
my  own  conscience  that  I  felt  any- 
thing more  towards  her  than  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  an  inferior 
(a  hard  word  to  you^  perhaps,  but  re- 
member that  the  highest  exercise  of 
self-control  is  to  learn  how  to  be  in- 
ferior) ;  but  ever  since  I  had  saved 
her  life,  I  had  felt  towards  the  child 
(for  then  she  was  a  child)  as  if  her 
life  and  mine,  endangered  together, 
and  together  saved,  were  destined  to 
influence  one  another  in  after-times. 

But  she  was  now  sixteen,  and  six- 
teen, I  take  it,  is  the  acme  of  a  girl's 
youtJi  in  France.  She  has  not  only 
thrown  off  childhood,  but  she  has 
learned  to  blush,  and  again  to  con- 
quer her  blushes.  She  is  as  modest 
as  at  fourteen,  but  more  composed. 
The  innocence  of  childhood,  the  ro- 
mance of  youth,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  womanhood  are  all  blended  into 
sweet  sixteen.  And  when  to  this 
Madeleine  added  a  beauty  to  which  I 
at  least  have  never  met  a  rival,  and 
a  certain  mystery  of  character,  what 
wonder  if  I,  her  preserver  once,  now 
became  her  lover  ? 
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Yet  even  to  myself  I  scarce  dared 
confess  it  When  I  followed  her 
stealthilv  in  the  woods,  and  was 
happy  if  merely  the  skirt  of  her  dress 
were  kept  in  view  ;  when  I  watched 
her  sink  upon  the  soft  moss  by  the 
side  of  some  hill  stream,  and  draw 
from  her  pocket  some  volume  of 
poetry ;  when  at  other  times  I  watched 
oeycmd  the  moat,  to  see  her  walk 
upon  the  soft  green  terrace  near  the 
castle,  and  turn  her  large  eyes  upon 
the  distant  view ;  when  at  night  I 
would  stand  up  to  my  knees  in  the 
long  grass,  satisfied  if  I  saw  her 
shadow  flit  across  the  blind,  I  always 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
a  mere  admiration  of  a  purely  beauti- 
ful face  that  held  me ;  that  I  should 
do  the  same  for  any  other  beauty,  and 
that,  as  I  did  not  know  her  really,  as 
I  never  saw  her  in  a  position  tnat 
tested  her  character,  therefore  I  could 
not  really  be  in  love  with  her. 

Then  I  made  a  great  effort  to  sub- 
due even  this  admiration.  I  knew 
that  to  love  her  would  be  the  bane  of 
my  life.  I  knew  that  I  never  dared 
aspire  so  hieh.  Nay,  even  the  Baron, 
when  deliffhted  at  some  service  or 
other  I  had  done  him.  had  said  to  me 
more  than  once,  'Bravo,  Antoine, 
bravo  I  why  now,  if  I  were  an  East- 
em  Prince,  and  you  had  noble  blood 
in  you,  I  would  give  you  my  daughter 
for  that  ;*  and  there  was  the  difficulty 
—that  noble  blood. 

Well,  I  felt  all  this,  young  as  I  was, 
and  I  sought  to  engross  myself  with 
some  other  attraction.  But  this  was 
impossible.  In  the  girls  of  my  own 
class,  however  handsome,  I  could  not 
help  seeing  a  great  inferiority  to 
the  one  I  had  taken  as  my  ideal: 
and  it  was  all  in  vain.  Then  I  tried 
devoting  myself  to  the  chase.  If  I 
shot  a  rare  bird,  I  could  not  help 
sending  it  up  to  the  ch&teau.  '  for  the 
ladies.  If  I  wandered  all  oay  with- 
out gettins  a  shot  at  anything,  I  only 
thought  the  mcNre  of  the  beautiful 
Madeleine ;  and  knowing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  this  love,  I  became  miserable. 

There  was  something,  too,  in  her 
very  character  that  encouraged  me  in 
my  love — nay,  even  in  hope.  She  was 
quite  unlike  all  other  girls.  With  far 
more  modesty  than  most,  she  had 
none  of  that  absurd  prudery  which 
before  marriage  makes  a  young  lady 


shrink  with  horror  from  the 
look  of  a  man.  She  could  npesk  ewo 
to  me  witiiont  reserve,  becsoae  tke 
was  so  confident  in  her  womanly 
dignity,  that  she  knew  I  shoold  never 
dare  presume  upon  her  condeaoKiBiaD. 
Then,  too,  she  was  a  lover  of  soli- 
tude. Without  a  single  companion  of 
her  own  ase  and  rank — an  only  child, 
with  a  father  who  shot  and  hunted 
from  morning  till  ni^t,  and  a  motho' 
for  ever  busy  with  the  troubles  ofhoose- 
keepins,  what  was  a  poor  girl  to  do  bat 
roam  about thegardensand  woods, and 
make  companions  of  the  little  books 
in  her  father^s  unused  library  ?  And 
I  could  see  tiiat  she  grew  thonghtfnl 
and  romantic.  I  could  see — for  I 
watdied  her— that  her  large  blue  eyw, 
beneath  their  black  lashes,  acquired  s 
deeper  look.  And  I  knew  that  she 
was  religious,  for  at  hi^i-maas  on 
Sundays,  I  would  bring  my  chair 
round  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
pillars  where  I  could  not  be  se^i,  and 
feast  my  eyes  upon  her  solcnm  face. 
Then,  too,  she  would  go  every  eren- 
ing  to  Salut,  and  often  I  would  to 
myself,  at  the  risk  of  being  the  (udj 
man  in  the  congregation,  f<x  the  sake 
of  a  smile  from  her,  and  periu^js  a 
few  woixls  as  we  came  out,  until  I 
was  forced  to  give  it  up,  for  the  neidi- 
bours  all  said,  *  How  pious  Antoine  Le- 
grand  is  growing,'  and  my  £ath^  tdd 
me  that  ne  should  make  a  pnest  of 
me  soon.  I  did  not  care  mudi  for 
this  chaff ;  but  as  it  was  a  proof  that 
I  was  observed^  I  thought  it  safer  not 
to  give  rise  to  suspicions. 

Pardieu,  what  a  fool  I  was !  becaisr 
Mademoiselle  de  Bouville  smiled 
sweetly  and  blushed  a  little  whtsk 
she  spoke  to  me,  I  thought  that  she 
noticed  me  more  than  the  rest  Idiot! 
I  did  not  see  that  there  was  the  saiae 
smile  and  the  same  blush  for  eveiy 
one,  because  it  was  her  nature  to  bis 
kind,  while  h^  sditary  life  made  her 
timid. 

However,  this  went  on  for  some 
time,  and  I  grew  worse  and  wocw, 
until  I  passed  whole  nights  thinking 
of  a  single  word,  a  sinfde  look,  fhs 
had  given  me  during  the  day,  sod 
construing  it  to  mean  sometiiing  when 
it  meant  nothing.  I  have  read  in  tbe 
Thousand  and  One  Nichts  of  priBoes 
who  wasted  away,  and  even  died  for 
love  of  some  princess  whom  th^  bad 
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only  seen  once,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  to  me  that  I  should  grow  ill, 
and  listless,  and  idle^  from  love  of  one 
whom  I  saw  every  aay. 

But  a  crisis  was  destined  to  come. 

One  day  as  I  was  on  mv  way  to  the 
Baron,  to  ask  him  about  his  fisheries, 
I  heard  loud  voioee  in  his  study.  I 
stopped,  doubting  whether  I  should 
go  m  or  not,  but  the  very  first  words 
were  so  fiill  of  interest  to  me,  that  I 
eonld  not  refrain  from  listening  to 
the  rest 

'  And  I  tell  you,  sir'  (this  was  in 
the  shrill  note  of  the  Baroness),  *  that 
your  daughter's  health,  if  nothing  else, 
demands  some  change.  I  wish  you  to 
perceive  that  this  growing  habit  of 
solitude  depresses  her  spirite,  and  that 
this  depression  reacts  upon  her  body. 
She  eats  little  or  nothing.  You  see, 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  her  complexion 
is  grown  fatally  white ;  and  yet  there 
Ib  no  disease.  All  that  she  wants  is 
change  of  scene,  and  a  little  society. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  insist  upon  her 
forming  a  matrimonial  alliance — ' 

At  these  words  I  felt  that  I  trembled 
and  turned  pala 

—'She  is,  as  you  say,  still  very 
young.  There  are  three,  or  perhaps 
even  four  years  to  wait  out  still  you 
know  the  difficulties  wnich  surround 
such  an  alliance;  you  know  the  ob- 
stacles, and  the  disappointments,  and 
the  time  wasted,  and  the  sooner  that 
her  marriage  is  contemplated  the 
better.' 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  speech, 
and  then  I  heard  the  Baron  mutter 
hoarsely,  *  Thirty  thousand  devils  !' 
The  Baron  was  partial  to  oaths  of 
high  numerical  value,  but  when  he 
got  up  to  thirty  thousand,  it  was 
evidently  for  something  very  terrible. 

*  Well  ]'  asked  the  Baroness. 

*  Well,  we  will  leave  this  to-mor- 
row. You  tear  me  from  the  only  en- 
joyments I  have.  That  is  nothing ;  I 
do  not  consider  mvself '  (he  consi- 
dered himself  g^eimly  the  first), '  and 
you  launch  us  into  Parisian  life,  for 
which  neither  our  manners  — ' 

*  Speak  for  yourself,  sir.' 

—  Neither  our  manners,  I  repeat 
it ;  for  ten  years  of  Breton  life  are  not 
calculated  to  fit  people  for  court  eti- 
quette— neither  our  manners  nor  our 
money  suffice.  You  will  break  up  our 
peaceful  life  here  for  one  which  will 


be  full  of  bitterness,  disappointments 
and  trials.  But  I  submit  The  world 
demands  that  Madeleine  ^ould  be 
presented.  Let  it  be  so.  We  leave  for 
faiiB  to-morrow,  madame.' 

*  To-morrow !  absurd.  Just  consi- 
der what  has  to  be  done  before  we 
can  get  away.  Etienne  must  have  a 
new  livery,  Madeleine  a  new  ward- 
robe. A  suitable  apartment  must  be 
procured  for  us  in  Paris.  No;  this  day 
month,  at  the  earliest.' 

*  GoixL  good !'  replied  the  Baron, 
delighted  at  the  respite.  'As  you 
like  it,  madame ;  this  day  month,  if 
you  please.' 

Seeing  that  the  conference  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  I  retreated  to  the 
end  of  the  eallery,  to  allow  the  Ba- 
roness to  make  her  exit.  Then  I  went 
in,  in  as  few  words  as  possible  trans- 
acted my  business,  and  then  rushed 
down  to  the  forest  to  think  over  the 
coming  met 

Two  days  later  I  was  wandering 

fuite  disconsolate  in  the  forest,  when 
perceived  that  I  was  approaching  a 
spot  which,  for  four  years,  I  had  al- 
ways sedulously  avoided.  It  was  the 
place  where  I  had  felled  my  last  pur- 
suer with  the  but-end  of  my  gun. 
According  to  Breton  custom,  a  httle 
stone-cross  had  been  erected  to  mark 
the  grave  of  the  murdered  man,  whose 
body  the  priest-— whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  I  know  not— had  refused  to 
biuy  m  consecrated  ground.  I  hated 
the  place  then,  for  the  agony  of  death 
on  that  man's  face  haunted  me  when- 
ever I  thought  of  that  day,  even  thouch 
I  knew  that  I  had  killed  him  in  self- 
defence;  but  somehow,  on  this  day, 
an  irresistible  power  drew  me  towards 
it  I  held  my  breath  and  softly  pushed 
aside  the  boughs,  when,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I  saw  the  figure  of  the  young 
girl  kneeling  before  it,  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  I  hid  myself 
behind  a  tree,  and  watched  her  with 
a  beating  heart  Then  I  heard  her 
sob  violently,  and  the  words,  *My 
God !  my  God,  deliver  me  from  this ! ' 
reached  me  in  my  lurking-place.  At 
last  she  rose,  and  turned  towards  me 
her  pale  face,  and  her  eyes  red  and 
swollen  with  weeping. 

I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  speak 
to  her ;  and  I  elided  from  my  hiding- 
place  and  stood  before  her.  She  start- 
ed, and  turned  even  paler  than  before. 
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I  saw  that  words  were  struggling  on 
her  lips ;  but  though  I  waited  she  did 
not  spea^ 

*  Mademoisellei'  I  said,  tremulously, 
and  removing  my  hat  in  the  deepest 
respect ;  *  Mademoiselle,  pardon  this 
intrusion.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  my- 
self upon  your  griefi  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  you  weep,  and  I  come  to 
offer  you  most  humbly  and  most  re- 
spectfully my  servic^  if  you  would 
command  them,  and,  ii  you  permit  it, 
my  consolation.' 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
very  sadly,  and  then,  with  a  forced 
smue,  said,  *  I  thank  you^  Monsieur 
Antoine,  for  your  good  mtentions; 
but  it  is  quite  out  of  your  power  to 
serve  me,  and  the  consolation  that  I 
desire  cannot  come  from  any  human 
being.  I  have  soiu^ht  it  in  the  right 
place,  and  I  shall  find  it.' 

She  had  never  spoken  so  openly  to 
me,  and  I  felt  emboldened  by  her 
confidence. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  I  said  vehemently, 
'  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  happiness 
of  thinking  that  I  can  do  something 
for  you.  At  least  let  me  speak  to  you 
a  few  words.' 

*  Speak,  if  you  wish  it,'  she  an- 
swered sadlv. 

*  Do  you  know,'  I  said,  *  what  spot 
you  are  standing  on  V 

She  looked  down. 

*  Yes ;  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
once  saved  my  life,  sir.' 

*  Ah  !  Mademoiselle.  You  forced 
me  to  remind  you  of  it  For  has  not 
the  man  who  saved  your  life  some 
right  to  save  you  from— from  ?" 

*  And  I  have  never  repaid  that  ser- 
vice ;  but  I  will  do  so  one  day.' 

*  Oh  !  Mademoisella  You  will  re- 
pay it  amply,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
serve  you,  and  to  speak  openly  to 
you.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  still 
looking  down,  she  said  : — *  Speak  if 
you  wish  it,  but  as  briefly  as  possible ;' 
and  she  turned  away  her  head. 

'Mademoiselle,  I  know  the  cause 
of  your  grief.' 

She  started,  and  turned  upon  me  a 
look  full  of  warning  and  dignity. 

*Yes;  I  know  it.  I  know  that  you 
look  forward  to  this  journey  with 
apprehension.' 

She  changed  her  look  to  one  of 
inquiry. 


'Well?' 

*  ^^And  that  not  only  because  ytw 
love  your  native  place  so  welly  bat  be- 
cause you  are  aware  that  projects  are 
being  formed  for  you,  which  — * 

'Sir!'  she  said  with  sudden  in- 
dignation. 

'  Ah  !  Mademoiselle,  forgive  me,  if 
I  am  too  bold.  But  I  know  that  mj 
surmise  is  right,  and  I  can  aid  yon.' 

'You?  how?' 

'  You  do  not  know  that  your  £Bither, 
the  Baron,  is  opposed  to  this  projected 
journey  ?' 

*  You  are  mistaken.  Monsieur  An- 
toine,' she  interrupted,  with  a  smile 
of  incredulity.  '  It  was  my  father 
who  urged  it  upon  me,  hims^.' 

'  Mademoiselle,  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  I  am  right  I  beard  it 
from  his  own  lips.  The  Baron  l^ 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  it  is  only 
the  settled  determination  of  the  Bar- 
oness, your  mother,  that  has  brought 
him  over.  But  it  is  not  too  late 
There  is  still  time  to  win  your  faUier 
to  your  side.  Go  to  mna.  Made- 
moiselle, tell  him  how  hateful  this 
project  is  to  you ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  cannot  refuse  to  aid  you— 
you.  whom  he  loves  so  mndi.' 

Sne  smiled  doubtfully,  and  yet  I 
thouj^ht  I  saw  a  ray  of  hope  aixnn 
her  face.  After  a  moment's  reflectioii, 
she  asked,  'And  you  are  confident  of 
what  you  sa^,  Monsieur  Antoine  f " 

'Mademoiselle,'  I  replied  passioo- 
ately,  '  may  I  die  at  this  cross^  as  mj 

Sursuer  died  four  years  ago,  if  I  ha^e 
eceived  you.' 

'  Then,  I  thankyou,  and  I  will  try  your 
plan.    Now,  leave  me,  if  you  ploue.' 

So  saying,  she  stretched  out  her 
little  hand  towards  me.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  doubted  my  senses.  She  bad 
never  given  me  her  hand  before,  since 
she  was  a  mere  child.  I  seized  it,  and 
pressed  it  warmly.  I  was  bending 
down  to  kiss  it  respectfully,  when  she 
drew  it  from  me,  and  darted  away. 

But  my  plan  succeeded,  and  die 
journey  to  Pans  was  put  off  till  the 
next  year. 

The  next  time  I  met  her  was  in 
the  corridor  coining  from  her  father^s 
room.  Her  face  was  radiant  widi 
happiness. 

Oh !  M.  Antoine,'  she  cried,  'you 
have  saved  my  life  a  second  time: 
We  are  not  going  to  Paris.    Tbuk 
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you.  Thank  you.'  And  she  ran  off, 
with  some  fiavourite  book  under  her 
arm. 

And  I,  fool  that  I  was,  saw  in  all 
this  a  reason  for  hopinc.  I  had  gained 
hOT  confidence.  I  nad  become  useful 
to  her.  I  had  rendered  her  my  debtor. 
I  might  still  merit  her  lova  Oh  !  but 
that  was  too  high  a  wish. 

Time  passed,  and  during  a  whole 
year  my  mind  dwelt  contmually  on 
this  one  subject  and  every  little  event, 
every  look  and  word,  every  rumour 
depressed  or  raised  me,  according  as 
it  were  favourable  or  not  In  short, 
I  was  mad  with  love. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told. 
The  increase  of  the  imperial  fleet  had 
mAde  a  great  run  upon  ship  timber. 
The  Baron  had  some  of  the  finest  oak 
in  Brittany,  and  Brittany  possesses  the 
finest  oak  in  France,  so  that,  having 
pocketed  an  unexpected  sum,  he  was 
tess  opposed  than  before  to  the  trip 
to  FmL  They  went,  and  I  remained 
behind. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  an  account 
of  the  misery  I  suffered  in  this  ab- 
sence, of  the  suspicions  of  my  father 
and  tiie  neighbours,  and  of  the  intense 
lon^g  that  I  felt  to  follow  them  to 
Pan&  But  no,  I  thought,  in  Paris  I 
should  see  even  less  of  her  than  at 
home.  In  Paris^  I  should  have  no 
excuse  for  going  m  and  out  about  the 
house,  as  I  did  at  Baud.  And  so  I 
abandoned  the  idea.    But  a  whole 

?ear  passed,  and  they  did  not  return, 
'hen  I  determined  to  throw  off  this 
yoke  that  enslaved  me.  As  I  grew 
older,  I  began  to  think  it  was  unmanlv 
to  be  the  dave  to  an  affection,  which 
at  best  was  hopeless,  if  not  even 
ridiculous.  Then  too,  she  could  not 
Fetom  from  Paris  the  same  as  she 
entered  it  Surrounded  there  by 
young  nobles,  by  men  whose  powers 
of  attraction  were  backed  by  their 
social  positions  and  fortunes,  it  was 
impossible  that  her  heart  could  escape, 
even  if  she  were  not  spoiled. 

And  I  was  not  very  far  wrong. 
Notice  was  given  of  their  coming  back, 
and  I  determined  to  be  present  with 
the  rest  to  welcome  them.  On  the 
evening  fixed  we  had  waited  long, 
when  we  heard  the  rumble  of  a  car- 
riage up  the  drive,  but  great  was  our 
astonishment  when  it  came  in  sight, 
to  see  a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn 


bv  four  post-horses,  instead  of  the 
shaky  antiquated  shandradan  and  pair 
in  which  the  Baron's  family  were  wont 
to  travel  But  we  were  not  long  lost 
in  amazement,  for  this  carriage  was 
followed  by  another,  which  we  at 
once  recognised  as  the  *  old  original^* 
and  which  was  covered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  boxes,  the  Baron  alone  occu- 
pying the  inside.  The  first  carriage 
drew  up  pompously,  and  a  tall,  hand- 
some man  of  thirty  or  thirty-two  y^u^ 
dressed  in  the  height  of  Paris  fashion, 
leapt  out  and  offered  his  hand  to  the 
Baroness  and  to  Madeleine. 

My  heart  beat  fiercely  at  this  sight, 
and  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  face  of 
the  young  girl  She  was  much  altered 
All  the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  and 
much  of  that  of  her  manner,  had  made 
way  for  Parisian  elegance  and  Parisian 
politeness— that  sickening  system  of 
hypocrisy.  She  who  had  always  greet- 
ed us  as  friends,  now  smiled  to  us 
graciously,  but  as  a  mistress,  but  pass- 
ed on  without  seeing  m«  at  all 

That  evening  I  was  sitting  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time  a  poem  of 
Victor  Hugo's,  in  a  volume  belonging 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Konville,  which  X 
had  abstracted  in  her  absence  from 
the  library — it  was  a  poem  marked  by 
her  in  pencil — and  trving  to  recall  the 
Madeleine  of  old,  as  I  had  once  known 
her.  now  so  changed,  when  my  father 
stalked  in,  rubbmg  his  hands  glee- 
fully. 

*  Aha !'  cried  he,  *  here's  news,  my 
wife.  Miss  Madeleine  is  going  to  be 
married!' 

'  Oh  !'  I  cried  painfrilly,  and  striv- 
ing to  keep  down  my  emotion. 

Yes,  and  that  to  the  stranger  who 
arrived  with  them  to-day.  Tonnerre 
de  Brest ;  he  is  a  great  lord,  a  Count 
Lud— Ludowsky,  I  think  it  is  ;  how- 
ever, some  outlandish  name — and  such 
a  fortune !  Why,  that  was  his  carriage 
they  came  in  to-dav,  and  he  brings 
three  servants  with  him,  as  weU- 
dressed,  ma  foil  and  as  dignified  as 
any  noble  in  the  land  ;  they  are.  It 
will  be  a  fine  match  for  our  little 
beauty.' 

*  And  how  do  you  know  this  V  1 
gasped  out 

*  Know  it,  by  St  Hubert  I  know  it, 
indeed  I  Why,  I  had  it  from  the  Ba- 
ron himself.'  *  Ah !'  says  he  to  me, 
'  we've  brought  you  a  sportsman,  Le- 
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grand,  that  you  don't  have  ev^y  day 
—a  gentleman  who  has  the  run  of 
Compile  and  Fontainebleau,  a  count 
of  the  hi^est  water.  So  you  must 
be  awfully  civil  to  him,  for  who  knows 
he  may  one  day  be  your  master.'  *  My 
master  T  says  I,  *  excuse  me,  M.  le 
Baron,  but  I  shall  never  leave  your 
service,  while  I  live.*  *  Ay,  but  sup- 
pose he  became  one  of  the  fiimily — 
my  son— eh !  you  would  stick  with 
him  when  I  was  gone— eh  ?  Legrand, 
ehf  *You  gone,  sir!'  I  answered: 
'  why.  Fm  ten  years  your  senior,  and 
so  I  snail  ^0  first,  if  the  devil  wants 
me.*  *  Which  he's  sure  to  do,  Legrand; 
but  look  you,  the  Count  Ludowsky  is 
feufuU  V  in  love  with  my  daughter,  and 
he  shall  have  her  ;  but  I  don't  tnink 
it  right  or  fair  that  two  young  people 
shoiUd  marry  before  they  know  each 
other  well,  and  learn  to  like  one  an- 
other. Va— I  had  rather  our  Made- 
leine married  Etienne  or  Pierre,  than 
a  man  whom  she  could  not  bear.* 

*  Well,  I  congratulated  M.  le  Baron 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  on  the  stairs 
coming  away,  whom  should  I  meet 
but  Etienne  ?  So  I  begin  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  match.  Now  Etienne, 
do  you  see,  is  quite  stuck  up  after 
having  been  in  Paris.  Lord,  he's  got 
such  a  superb  liverjr  and  he  struts 
about  in  it,  just  as  il  his  father  had 
been  peer  of  France,  instead  of  a  pig- 
driver.*  *  Oh  !*  says  he,  *  it's  a  very 
poor  match  for  the  young  Baroness.* 

Poor  match,*  says  I,  *  nonsense !  A 
swell  Count  with  lots  of  money  f  *  Ah,* 
says  he,  stroking  his  chin,  which  he 
holds  very  high  m  the  air,  I  can  tell 
you,  *  Ah  !  if  you  knew  the  offers  our 
young  Baroness  had  when  she  was  in 
town,  you  would  think  her  mother  and 
father  had  made  a  very  bad  choice.' 
Well,  I  was  ijlad  to  hear  she  was  ad- 
mired in  Pans— but,  Dieu  !  of  course 
she  would  be— but  I  could  not  stand 
any  more  of  Etienne's  humbug,  so  I 
came  away.* 

I  had  listened  to  every  syllable  my 
father  uttered  and  when  he  had  done 
I  went  out  and  strolled  about  in  agony. 
At  last,  after  all  kinds  of  confused 
plans  and  purposes,  I  resolved  to  watch 
the  face  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ronville, 
and  discover,  if  possible,  whether  her 
heart  was  in  this  match  or  not 

*  And  if  not,*  I  muttered  fiercely  to 
myself,  *  if  not,  I  swear  she  shall  not 


marry  hiuL  I  know  she  cannot  be 
mine,  buCshe  shaU  not  be  miseralde. 
I  have  saved  her  before,  I  will  save 
her  again.* 

And  so  I  watched  her,  and  becune 
convinced  by  degrees  that  she  was 
miserable.  I  saw  that  when  she  spoke 
to  the  Count,  her  smile  was  foitjed— I 
saw  that  when  alone,  she  was  sunk  in 
melancholy.  I  never  dared  to  Bueak 
to  her,  but  I  watched  and  waitecL 

Heaven  sent  the  good  time  at  last 
One  day  I  was  out  with  the  Count, 
carrying  his  bag,  which  he  was  too 
lazv  to  carry  himself,  while  my  father 
ana  the  Baron  had  struck  off  alter 
some  snipe.  From  time  to  time  the 
Count  looked  anxiously  at  his  waieL 
The  birds  were  put  up,  but  he  forgot 
to  fire  at  them,  and  I  was  growing 
quite  tired  of  this  game,  when  at  last 
he  turned  and  asked  me  if  we  were 
not  near  the  highroad. 

'  About  a  hundred  yards,  M.  k 
Comte,*  I  answered ;  '  that  path  will 
bring  you  to  it' 

*  Well  then,  my  good  fellow,  wait 
for  me  here  a  while,  and  I  wiU  negoin 
you.* 

I  allowed  him  to  get  out  of  sight 
and  then  followed  hun,  and  concealed 
myself  behind  a  tree.  He  sat  down 
on  a  log  of  wood,  and  looked  anxiously 
along  the  road.  At  len^  I  heard  the 
rattle  of  a  horse's  hoo^  ;  the  Count 
jumped  up,  and  the  horseman  seeing 
hinL  drew  rein. 

'  You  have  brought  me  a  de^)atdi  f 
asked  the  Count 

*  Yes,  Count,'  replied  the  stranger 
familiarly  ;  *  here  it  is,  and  veiy  im- 
portant too.  Your  presence  is  required 
at  once  in  Paris.  I  have  ridden  hard 
to  be  here  in  time,  I  can  teU  you.' 

The  Count  took  the  despatch,  and 
the  rider  looked  round  uneasily. 

'  Oh !  there  is  nothing  to  fear  here,' 
said  Ludowsky.  '  no  hving  creature 
but  birds  and  beasts  to  hear  m  see 
you.* 

*  Well  then.  I  have  to  tell  you,  that 
the  young  Baoinguey  is  now  beoomins 
a  certainty ;  and  in  oonsequencew 
this,  the  Faubouig-club  has  decided 
upon  a  coalition,  if  possible,  with  the 
Kouge»— that  is,  with  some  of  them ; 
but  without  you  nothing  can  be  doiM;' 

'  Then  what  are  their  proposi^f 

*  The  despatch  will  tell  yoiL  Scwne 
propose  to  finish  the  young  on^  but 
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those  who  take  a  holder  flight,  want 
to  strike  at  the  parent  stem. 

Just  then  the  Count  looked  round. 
I  thought  my  position  dangerous  and 
stole  Mu;k  to  the  spot  where  I  was 
to  wait  for  him;  and  as  I  waited, 
I  endeayoured  to  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  this  strange  conversation.  *  Ah  !* 
thought  I  at  last,  *  one  thing  is  dear. 


turn;  he  has  no  principle  to  keep  him 
from  deceit  and  treacheiy ;  he  has  no 
Christianity  to  debar  his  employing 
eyery  means  to  ruin  a  rival  ana  secure 
his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  further 
his  own  interests.  But  Antoine  Le- 
grand  has  one  fine  trait  in  his  chai^u^ter 
— ^he  loves  the  beautiful  and  the  pure, 
purely ;  and  for  this  love  he  has  sacri- 


that  the  Count  is  enga^  in  political    need  self.    Antoine  Legrand  is  not  a 
intrigues.  Whether  he  is  a  Le^timist    bad  character  in  France. 


or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  at  any  rate, 
I  will  soimd  this  matter  more  deeply, 
and  if  I  can  discover  anything  I  wul 
expose  the  Count  and  save  Madeleine.' 

The  next  morning  he  left  for  Paris. 
A  month  later  the  famihr  followed 
him.  But  before  they  left,  my  fate 
was  decided.  Mademoiselle  de  Ron- 
ville  fell  ill.  I  believed  I  knew  the 
cause  of  this  illness ;  and  in  a  moment 
of  folly  I  wrote  three  lines  to  this  effect 
— *  Mademoiselle,  only  assure  me  that 
you  have  no  desire  to  many  the  Count 
Ludowskv,  and  I  will  rescue  you,  as  I 
did  once  before.' 

Three  days  passed,  and  my  note 
remained  unnoticed.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  Baron  sent  for  me.  When  I 
entered  his  library,  he  was  livid  with 
rage.  Mj  letter  lay  open  on  the  table. 
Antome  Legrand,'  said  the  Baron, 
pointing  to  it,  *  did  you  write  that 
notef 

'  I  did,  sir.' 

'  Then  you  are  dismissed  my  ser- 
vice; Iwid  if  I  ever  see  you  within  the 
erecmcts  of  the  chateau  again,  your 
fe  shall  answer  for  it' 

'  Sir,  I— 1-' 

'  Not  another  word — Begone  !' 

The  same  day  the  family  left  for 
Paris. 

The  next  I  collected  all  the  money 
I  could,  my  wages  as  under-forester 
for  some  years,  and  followed  them  to 
this  city. 

L^rand  now  lowered  his  voice. 

'  Do  you  understand  now  why  I  am 
in  this  odious  service  1  Do  you  see, 
that  although  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  Imperial  cau^e,  I  have  wedded 
myself  to  it,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
denouncing  and  ruining  the  Count 
Ludowsky  V 

An  Eniglishman  listening  to  this 
story,  would  have  taken  this  view  of 
its  hero.  Antoine  Legrand  is  a  tho- 
rough Frenchman,  and  that  is  a 
strange  medley.    He  can  lie  ad  lihi- 


(To  be  continiied.) 


But  Girardon,  bred  amid  duplicity 
and  suspicion,  reflected  on  it  in  quite 
another  fashion.  *  Tins  man,'  thought 
he,  *  has  cleverly  worked  out  his  story, 
in  order  to  make  me  believe  that  he 
is  not  really  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  he  has  tried  to  interest  me  in  his 
personal  motives,  in  order  that  I  may 
assist  him  in  furthering  the  ends  of 
that  service  under  cover  of  a  romantic 
vengeance.' 

But  Girardon  was  one  of  those  clear- 
sighted individuals  who  can  look  into 
the  contents  of  millstones^  and  in  this 
case  he  saw  too  far.  Antome  Legrand 
was  a  somewhat  better  man  than  he 
imagined.  Antoine  was  sincere  in  this 
vengeance,  and  had  told  him  a  true 
story,  because  he  counted  on  the  con- 
fidence and  aid  of  Girardon,  whose 
ductility  and  weakness  of  character 
were  very  apparent 

*  And  now,'  said  Legrand,  '  I  have 
given  you  my  confidence,  and  I  know 
—  I  am  certain  you  will  not  abuse  it 
Let  us  make  a  compact  to  assist  one 
another.  My  services  are  all  at  your 
disposal ;  and  from  my  official  expe- 
rience, I  can  assure  you  that  they 
have  some  value.  I  only  ask  one 
thing  in  return.  Give  me  the  name 
and  address  of  one  of  the  members  of 
your  club,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
you  shall  not  be  troubled  by  the  min- 
ister for  the  rest  to-morrow  morning.' 

Girardon  was  not  loath  to  do  th&. 
He  only  reflected  for  which  of  these 
members  he  had  the  least  affection. 

'  Well,'  said  he  at  kst,  *  there  is  an 
Englishman  who  lives  at  491  Rue  St 
Honor^ — a  young  man  with  light  hair. 
You  may  attack  nim  as  much  as  you 
like,  for  I  hate  him.' 

Now  Girardon  had  never  seen  the 
Englishman  before  the  previous  night; 
but  oh  !  the  dear  life,  for  all  our  ha- 
tred of  itj  we  hate  those  more  who 
will  not  aid  us  to  keep  it  fast 
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ALM^     MATREa 

No.  IV.  (ANDLA8T).-UNIVER8ITy  CONSTITUTIONa 

eurwirurjmhu  Tldyairs,  dT%ryum  ihar  annttftnMm : 
Ah4r7Mw4d  uuoj^ijratwfid  akiiiftjMwftoh  cha  nrTMUL 

Of  all  poerMionf  lmowledg«  is  the  becti.  thej  mj, 
V<x  a  c»D  nor  be  bought,  dottrojed,  nor  stol'n  awaj. 


To  do  man  justice,  he  has  not 
spumed  the  fruit  for  which  he  fell 
Whether  from  a  pure  love  of  the 
truth,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  power 
she  gives,  knowledge  has  in  most 
nations  and  ages  li^n  courted  and 
well  throned.  And  yet  not  all  know- 
ledge, but  only  some  branches  have 
been  honourably  accepted  by  various 
races.  *To  tell  the  truth  and  draw 
the  bow,'  was  education  enough  for  a 
strong,  wild  barbarous  horde.  The 
gentlemanly  philosopher  of  Athens 
could  theorize  on  political  enigmata, 
but  left  it  to  the  despised  slave,  who 
was  but  a  chattel  in  his  model  repub- 
lic, to  teach  his  sons  the  firm,  strong 
pHnths  of  learning.  Nay,  Roman 
citizens  could  hoot  even  at  Cicero  for 
a  scholar  and  a  Grecian;  and  for- 
sooth it  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  all 
ages,  that  while  one-half  the  world 
honours,  the  other  should  point  tiie 
finger  at  learning.  Knowledge  is  a 
valuable  commodity^  yet,  strange  ano- 
maly, to  dispose  of  it—though  while 
you  sell  it,  you  keep  it,  and  even  in- 
crease it— is  degraoing.  The  gover- 
ness and  tutor  of  to-oay  ranks  just 
above  the  butler  and  lady's-maid,  but 
no  higher.  The  public  schools  of 
Rome  were  kept  by  slaves,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  find  Horace  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  his  private-tutoragCL 
and  thanking  his  father  that  he  had 
not  sent  him  to  Flavins'  academy, 
where  he  would  have  mixed  with  the 
sturdy  sons  of  sturdy  centurions,  with 
satchel  and  tablet  swinging  from  the 
left  arm,  paying  their  fees  once  a 
month,  a  week  l^fore  the  Ides. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  profession 
of  learning,  as  the  parting  with  it  for 
money,  which  the  ancient  world  look- 
ed down  upon.  The  sneer  which 
attached  to  the  Sophists  had  been 
anticipated  in  India,  where  it  was  an 
irreparable  disgrace  to  teach  for  re- 
muneration, though  the  Brahmins, 
who  alone  gave  gratuitous  instruc- 
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tion,  never  declined,  bat  rather  ex- 
pected, a  cow.  sheep,  or  goat,  at  the 
end  of  term,  oy  way,  of  course,  of  a 
gift  Nor  even  in  the  middle  aces 
was  knowledge  regarded  as  a  vendiMe 
commodity.  The  monks  professed  to 
teach  for  nothing.  Doctors  lec^ired 
to  free  audiences  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  liberal  benefactors  left  rich  lands 
in  England,  to  support  Fellows  who 
should  instruct  gratuitouslv,  and  who 
now  take  large  siuns  for  their  teach- 
ing. But  if  it  be  a  peculiu-  feature 
of  this  mercantile  age  that  knowledge 
is  bought  and  sold  &eely  and  honour- 
ably, it  is  peculiar  to  ChriBtianity  to 
surround  her  with  a  court,  with  mini- 
sters and  satellites,  and  enthrone  her 
amid  all  the  parapnemalia  of  a  State 
Establishment  There  were  indeed 
universities  at  Athens,  Alexandria, 
and  elsewhere.  Paid  or  unpaid  philo- 
sophers disputed  beneath  groves  and 
porticos,  or  lectured  in  spacious  aoks. 
In  the  holy  cities  of  the  Ganges  wise 
men,  associated  only  by  caste  and  a 
common  object  muttered  to  worship- 
ping disciples'tne  pedantic  sophisbies 
of  Hindu  science,  and  Brahmanic  su- 
perstition. But  only  in  China,  whidi 
m  all  things  is  to  Europe  what  the 
monkey  is  to  man,  do  we  find  univer- 
sities, like  our  own,  organized,  estab- 
lished, supported  by  government. 

These  mstitutions  have  grown  up 
with  the  necessities  of  Christian  civi- 
lisation. In  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
desire  to  extend  theological  know- 
ledge. A  few  learned  monks  lectured 
to  eager  Usteners;  not  seeking  to 
breed  statesmen  or  philoeophers,  nxx 
popularity  for  a  sect  or  sdiool,  bat 
simply  to  teach.  They  had  no  dis- 
ciples, no  pupils— only  an  audience  ; 
and  since  letters  and  civilisation  bad 
to  revive,  not  to  originate,  it  was 
learning  rather  than  genius  for  whidi 
these  monastic  lecturers  demaoi^ 
the  simple  diploma  of  popularity. 
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That  these  early  gathermgs  should 
have  grown  in  tune  to  associations 
and  corporations,  and  have  received 
the  direct  patronage  of  their  several 
governments,  results  partly  from  their 
religious  character,  and  tiie  strong  con- 
nexion throughout  Europe  of  Church 
and  State,  pwtly  from  tnat  tendency 
to  amalgamate  in  distinct  guilds  and 
societies,  which  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  that  Teutonic  race,  whose 
spirit  in  the  middle  ages  pervaded 
the  whole  civilized  world  from  London 
to  JerusalenL 

I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of 
the  growth  of  universities,  from  little 
knots  of  students  to  large  corporate 
bodies,  than  by  tracing  that  of  the 
boastful  Alma  Mater  on  the  bank  of 
the  Isis. 

Now  it  matters  Httle  here  whether 
the  Druids  did  or  did  not  teach  near 
this  spot  the  crude  mysteries  under 
which  they  %ured  a  god  pervading 
nature,  and  nature  revealing  God.  In 
the  absence  of  any  Druidical  remains, 
arguments  are  brought  to  show  that 
OSbrd  was  and  was  not  a  hkely 
place  for  the  wearers  of  the  white 
robe  and  oak-wreath  to  initiate  their 
i^dples  at  It  lies  in  a  marshy 
valley,  watered  and  continually  over- 
flowed by  the  principal  river  of  the 
kingdonL  But  this  proves  nothing 
either  way.  I  have  seen  menhirs  ana 
dolmens  on  every  possible  site ;  on 
river-banks  and  high  dry  land,  on  the 
sea-shore  and  far  far  inland,  on  low 
marshes  and  rocky  heights ;  and  if 
some  parts  of  France  and  England 
are  utterly  devoid  of  these  remains, 
while  others  are  crowded  by  them, 
it  would  only  appear  that  the  arts  by 
which  these  huge  stones  of  worship 
were  erected,  were  first  employed  at 
a  time  when  the  Celts  had  uready 
been  driven  back  by  the  advancing 
Teutons. 

The  Newdegate  prizeman  who 
dwells  with  rapture  on  the  glory  of 
bis  Alma  Mater,  may  think  it  of  no 
slight  im}K)rtance  to  prove  that  Saxon 
Alfred,  with  prophetic  wisdom,  chose 
this  site  for  the  head-school  of  Eng- 
land, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Tvhoever  did  select  it,  made  an  admir- 
able choice.  But  we  can  scarcelv 
suppose  that  this  was  designed. 
Allred  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
light  race-boat,  the   broad  cricket- 


ground,  and  the  six  packs  of  hounds 
that  meet  within  distance.  Oxford 
has  at  all  times,  until  the  present 
century,  been  an  important  town  in- 
dependent of  its  university.  It  oc- 
cupies a  very  central  position ;  it  was 
the  convenient  crossing  place  of  that 
river,  which  once  divided  northern 
from  southern  England;  and  the  very 
spot  where  many  a  venturous  fresh- 
man hires  a  dingy  for  the  first  time, 
mi^ht  have  been  that  easy  ford  over 
which  the  graziers  from  the  rich  pas- 
tures above,  drove  their  herds  to 
southern  markets. 

But  enough  of  this.  One  thing 
seems  certain,  that  a  school  of  learn- 
ing was  here  long  before  William  of 
Durham  founded  University  College 
in  1249.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
before  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  were  as  many 
as 300  halls,  while,  asyet,  there  were 
only  three  colleges.  l!hese  halls  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  hostels, 
and  some  of  them  retained  the  unas- 
suming name  of  inns  even  to  the  days 
of  Mr  Fronde's  hero,  when  Wolsey 

fulled  down  one  of  the  last,  Peckwater 
nn,  to  make  way  for  Christ  Church. 
The  annals  of  Cambridge  afford  simi- 
lar proof  of  the  character  of  these 
establishments,  which  were  never 
anything  more  than  private  specula- 
tions, without  foundations,  and  pro- 
bably dependent  for  patronage  on  the 
popiilarity  of  some  aoctissimus,  who 
was  induced  by  the  innkeeper  to  take 
up  his  residence  beneath  his  roof. 
The  Cambridge  halls  have  long  since 
lost  this  character,  but  those  of  Ox- 
ford are  still  quite  distinct  from  the 
colleges.  They  are  not  societies  or 
corporations ;  they  can  hold  no  pro- 
perty, and  what  they  make  use  of, 
even  to  the  spoons  and  forks  on  their 
dinner-tables,  is  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  *  the  vice-chancellor,  masters,  and 
scholars,*  They  are  governed  by  a 
distinct  set  of  regulations,  called  the 
Aularian  Statutes;  the  chancellor 
himself  is  their  visitor,  and  appoints 
their  principals.  Indeed  a  curious 
custom  in  connexion  witn  these  ap- 
pointments is  still  kept  up^  to  prove 
the  subserviency  of  the  pnncipals  of 
halls  to  the  university.  After  the 
newly-appointed  h«ad  has  been  sworn 
in,  in  the  dining-hall,  kneeling  sub- 
missively before  the  vice-chancellor 
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who  lays  the  book  upon  his  head,  and 
when  the  Totes  of  all  the  members  of 
the  hiJL  have,  for  form's  sake,  been 
collected,  the  principal  is  led  out  by 
the  vice-chancellor  to  the  door  of  the 
residence.  The  latter  enters  alone 
and  shuts  the  door,  which  the  former, 
however  aged  and  respectable  a  gen- 
tleman, proceeds  incontinently  to  kick 
with  all  his  force  three  times,  as  a 
demand  for  admittance,  whereupon 
the  vice-chancellor  asks  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  want&  and  receiving  the 
formal  answer,  admits  him  to  the 
house  he  is  henceforward  to  inhabit 

The  nimiber  of  these  inns  rapidly 
decreased  The  fattening  coDq^ 
swallowed  them  up  one  after  another. 
Covetousness  led  men  to  seek  estab- 
lishments where  they  had  a  chance 
of  a  comfortable  scholarship,  followed 
by  an  ample  fellowship,  and  com- 
mon-room canary.  When  James  L 
founded  Pembroke,  the  eighteenth 
college,  the  halls  had  dwindled  down 
to  seven.  There  are  now  but  five, 
and  these  make  but  a  sorry  show. 
Skimmery  and  the  Tavern  have  long 
been  little  more  than  sanctuaries  to 
which  the  victim  of  collegiate  harsh- 
ness might  fly  for  peace  and  comfort 
At  St  Mhsji  Hall  there  was  only  one 
undergraduate  a  few  years  ago.  mag- 
nificent in  his  solitude,  and  if  Mag- 
dalen HaU  is  as  well  filled  as  a  college, 
it  is  partlv  because  it  offers  scholar- 
ships^ ana  partly  because  it  admits 
marned  men. 

The  colleges  have  a  very  different 
origin.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
they  were  ori^ally  monastic  bodies. 
We  know  this  for  certain  in  some 
cases.  Gloucester,  now  Worcester 
College,  belonged  to  Benedictines; 
St  Allmn  Hall  was  kept  by  some 
nuns  whose  convent  was  at  Little- 
more.  Trinity,  was  Durham  Coll^jje 
in  the  days  of  Richard  IL.  and  the 
bishop  and  priors  of  Durnam  sent 
hither  a  posse  of  monks  with  well- 
filled  pockets^  and  orders  to  maintain 
as  many  pupils  as  they  could  entirely 
free  of  charge.  These  pupils,  of 
course,  were  to  come  from  their  own 
neighbourhood;  and  in  this  we  see 
the  true  origin  of  the  colleges.  For 
before  the  foundation  of  Universitn^ 
College,  when  the  students  lived  eaca 
at  his  own  cost,  at  his  own  inn,  sub- 
ject to  few  restrictions,  if  any,  the 


doctors,  holding  a  place  analogous  to 
modem  professors,  may,  and  in  all 
probability  did,  lecture  and  disfmte 
free  of  all  charge.  Whether  they 
drew  incomes  from  the  Crown,  or 
were  supported,  as  is  more  likeiv,  by 
the  several  innkeepers  or  heads  oif 
haUs,  is  of  little  matter.  The  pcmo- 
larity  they  derived  in  days  when 
learning  lay  hid  in  monasteries,  nay, 
the  very  influence  which  they  obtaii»d 
and  ¥delded  in  some  cases,  against 
their  monkish  rivals,  was  meed  enonj^ 
in  those  ages.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
no  doubt  that  during  the  reigns  ot 
Henry  IIL  and  the  three  Edwards, 
Oxford  became  vastly  popular.  The 
wealthy  in  each  district  would  desire 
to  send  their  sons,  nephews,  and 
cousins,  to  pick  up  crumbs  of  Intinate 
erudition,  ascetic  wisdom,  and  mysde 
philosophy,  from  the  docts  of  whom 
the  fame  nad  reached  them,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  salutaiy  to  their 
souls,  and  far  more  useful  to  their 
families  and  neighbours,  if,  instead  of 

S'ving  their  moneys  to  the  existii^ 
enedictines  and  Austin  Friars,  they 
were  to  found  a  small  society  of  monks 
for  themselves,  to  keep  house  at  Ox- 
ford for  students,  whom  they  would 
also  maintain,  to  overlook  their  eoe- 
duct,  and  to  aid  their  studies.  In 
this  disposition,  there  were  lands  and 
moneys  left  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  buildhig  a 
single  quadrangle,  and  maint^mi^ 
some  eight,  ton,  or  even  twelve  momki, 
and  the  same  or  a  lai^r  numb^  of 
students,  either  of  the  kith  and  ^n  of 
the  founders,  or,  these  failins,  of  ihe 
poorer  natives  of  their  favourite 
places.  No  college  had  more  tiua 
one  Quadrangle  at  first,  and  the  ear- 
liest buildings,  of  which  none  now 
remain,  were  of  an  inferior  charaeter, 
beine  only  intended  to  aocommodate 
the  fellows  and  scholars. 

Such  were  indeed  the  primitiTe  Ccd- 
leges,  little  more  than  dmrity-sdioob 
for  certain  districts,  and  bearing  ^ 
names  either  of  these— as  linoote, 
Exeter,  and  the  former  Durham  Col- 
1^ ;  or  of  the  founders — as  Ballioi, 
Merton,  and  Wadham.  Beligkios 
names  were  more  modem  as  amiJisd 
to  the  Colleges, — such  as  Jesus.  Mag- 
dalen, St  John's.  Trinity,  Corpoi 
Christi,  and  even  All  SoulSj  but  veiy 
anciently  affixed  to  the  HaUs ;  m 
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these  names  would  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  collegiate  establish- 
ments,  since  precisely  the  same  are 
found  at  Cambridge,  though  not  erect- 
ed—save in  one  or  two  cases — by  the 
same  founders.  There  are,  lastly,  two 
quite  local  names  of  Oxford  Collies, 
namely,  Oriel  and  Brasenose.    The 
latter  has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
that  huee  and  hideous  gilt  proboscis 
which  tine  unphilological  of  the  last 
centuiT  chose  to  set  oyer  its  door- 
way; but  the  word  is  deriyed  from 
Brasin-hous,  a  brew-house,  some  such 
haying  given  place  of  yore  to  the 
college— nor  inappropriately,  for  who 
does  not  know  the  many  joys  of  the 
Brasenose  tap  to  this  day  ;  and  who 
will  deny  that  the  spirit  of  the  brew- 
house  and  the  beer-shop  still  pervades 
that  green  quadrangle?    It  was  in 
Brasenoee  that  the  famous  '  Hell-fire 
Club'  was  held ;  and  they  show  you 
to  this  day  the  window  in  Brasenose 
Lane  through  which  the  president  of 
that  diabolic,  but  dull  and  deluded 
society,  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
bodily  away  bv  his  rightful  owner 
amid  *  flames  of  fire,  which  caused  aU 
the  folk  very  much  to  admire.'    It  is 
strange  that,  after  such  an  exit,  the 
men  of  the  brew-house  should  have 
r^retted  the  club  and  its  president, 
and  striven  to  revive  its  glories  in 
'The  Phoenix*'  but  even  this,  has 
died  out,  I  believe,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  old  tap,  they  cannot,  alas !  find 
men  enougn  to  drink,  swear,  ramble, 
4Sfcc^  up  to  the  true  diabolical  mark. 
Very  sad,  is  it  not,  the  scouts,  who 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  *  Hell-tire,' 
murmur.  '  It's  all  uiem  Examinations 
as  does  it,  sir.'    But  in  justice  to 
Brasenose,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
it  still  keeps  up  its  old  reputation, 
though  I  cannot  say  with  how  much 
justice,  for  fear  of  libeL 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  these 
quiet  and  limited  monastic  establish- 
ments were  sought  by  members  not 
on  their  foundations.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  not,  like  the  halls, 
subject  to  the  University  control; 
they  were  conventual,  if  not  actually 
religious  houses;  thev  were  regula- 
ted 1^  the  statutes  framed  by  their 
founders,  and  they  proudly  closed 
their  doors  f^inst  impertinent  proc- 
tors. Their  discipline  within  was  their 
own  affair,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 


their  powers  were  as  gr€»t  as  those  of 
any  monastery  in  the  kingdom ;  nay, 
in  virtue  of  the  lands  they  held,  they 
had  sometimes  power  over  life  and 
death ;  and  Antnony  h  Wood,  who, 
though  said  to  be  *  an  awfu'  liar'  in 
some  things,  may  be  believed  in  his 
merely  casual  notes,  tells  us  that 
Merton  had  a  eallows  in  Hollywell, 
*  as  you  goe  to  the  church,  where  they 
had  leave  to  hang,  draw,  and 'quarter.' 
The  spirit  of  this  privilege  is  still  kept 
up ;  and  the  undergraduate  who  en- 
ters his  good  name  on  the  books  of  a 
college,  must  still  be  content  to  place 
it  and  his  future  prospects  at  the 
mercy  of  arbitrary  masters. 

Oifibrd  has  naturally  been  affected 
at  all  times  by  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  troublous  days  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Henrys  she  declined 
fearfully,  and  only  revived  under  the 
Tudors.  Henry  VIII.,  when  abolish- 
ing the  other  monasteries,  confirmed 
the  privileges  of  the  colleges  with  a 
few  exceptions ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  spite 
of  the  trouble  they  had  given  her,  in- 
corporated the  two  Universities.  Un- 
der Charles  L  they  were  again  desert- 
ed; and  the  Colleges  showed  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  gentle- 
manly but  incapable  monarch  by  a 
general  deliveiy  of  all  their  plate. 

Oriel  on  this  occasion  played  the 
part  of  Ananias,  and  they  still  show 
you  the  splendid  old  cups  which  the 
dons  hid  behind  the  arras  till  the 
storm  had  blown  over.  St  John's, 
where  the  king  lodged,  has  or  had  a 
curious  remnant  of  their  devotion  to 
his  i)er80iL  It  is  a  portrait  of  the 
king,  each  line  of  which  is  a  verse 
from  the  Psalms.  When  Charles  II. 
was  in  Oxford,  he  begeed  this  relic 
of  the  college,  and  offered  to  give 
them  anything  they  might  ask  in 
return.  They  yielded  it  reluctantly. 
'And  now  what  will  you  have  V  ask- 
ed the  king.  *  The  portrait  back  again, 
if  it  please  your  majesty,'  was  the 
faithful  answer.  In  1721.  they  pos- 
sessedj  in  the  library  of  this  college, 
a  ventable  thigh-bone  of  St  John 
Baptist !    Credat  Jvdceus  Apella, 

Under  James  IL  the  colleges  were 
again  deserted ;  and  Anthony  ^  Wood 
draws  *a  terrible  picture  of  the  idle- 
nessj  ignorance,  and  vice  of  the  Uni- 
versities in  those  days;  yet  terrible 
as  it  is,  it  would  seem  to  resemble 
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any  that  might  hare  been  drawn  at  increased  &r  more  rapidly  in  propor- 

any  time  from  that  period  to  the  pre-  tion  than  the  population  of  the  bsf- 

sent    Certainly,  though,  the  Univer-  dom,  they  must  have  wanted  data, 

sities  have  improved  a  little  during  I  give  the  following  figures  from  i 

the  present  century,  and  in  1801,  no  little  work  called  the  '  Foundation  of 

slight  encouragement  was  given  to  the  Universitie  of  Oxford,*  pubUed 

study  by  the  institution  of  Classes  of  in  1651,  and  from  the  *  Oxford  Ci- 

Honour;  but  when  the  Hebdomadal  lendar'  for  the  present  year;  and  I 

Board  asserted,  without  descending  have  appended  a  list  of  the  number 

to  proof,  that,  in  1846,  the  numbers  of  first-class  men  turned  out  of  eadi 

of  the  students  in  the  University  had  college  between  1831  and  1856  :— 

Gollegei.  Nmqm  in  (he  Books  lit  CImi  Vtptm, 

In  1651.  in  1867. 

University, 73  285  17 

Balliol, 138  345  59 

Merton, 80  170  7 

Exeter, 230  501  15 

Oriel, 106  387  13 

Sueen's, 160  251  12 

ew, 135  186  4 

Lincoln. 109  195  0 

All  Souls', 70  114  0 

Magdalen, 220  220  8 

Brasenose, 186  424  11 

Corpus  Christi, 70  158  11 

Chnst-Church, 223  807  41 

Trinity, 133  304  23 

John's, 110  339  13 

Jesus, 109  154  2 

Wadham, 129  310  15 

Pembroke, 169  219  8 

Worcester,  founded  in  1714,  359  14 

StMaryHalL 100  75  3 

Magdalen  Hall, 220  254  5 

New  Inn  Hall, 140  34  2 

Alban  Hall, 99  21  2 

St  Edmund's  Hall,      ...  93  70  0 

3102  6189 

Now,  in  1603  the  population  of  been,  as  they  now  are,  the  largest 

England  and  Wales  was  computed  at  colleges  in  the  University.    Nor  can 

five  millions  ;  in  1690,  at  five  and  a  this  be  accounted  for  by  any  reason 

half ;  by  the  last  census  it  was  found  except  fashion  and  prestige.     IIk 

to  be  about  twenty  millions.    It  has,  college  exhibitions  are  not  half  ao 

therefore,  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  attractive.    Of  more  than  200  under- 

4:  while  the  members  of  the  University  graduates  not  on  the  foundation  at 

or  Oxford  have  not  even  doubled  their  Christ  Church,  only  about  40  reoeiTe 

numbers.    If,  too,  we  remember  that  anv  coUe^i^ate  emolument,  and  the 

the  first  fi{;ures  were  taken  at  a  period  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  Exeter 

of  University  decline,  durine  troublous  are  few  and  poor  compared  with  8eT^ 

civil  wars,  and  just  after  the  death  of  ral  smaller  collies.    Nor  is  the  tm- 

Oxford's  dearest  monarch,  we  have  tion  at  these  institutions  of  a  superior 

even  less  reason  to  assert  that  the  kind ;  far  from  it    The  fiict  is,  that, 

popularity  of  the  University  has  ex-  before  the  Reformation,  Oxfoni  was 

tended.  divided  between  two  naticms— north 

These  figures  are  worthy  of  the  at-  and  south— of  whose  battles,  i^diich 

tention  of  the  Oxonian.    It  will  be  were  sometimes  bloody,  we  have  still 

interesting  to   him   to   know,  that  many  a  history.     The  north  sesnw 

Christ  Church  and  Exeter  have  always  generally  to  have  been  the  stronger. 
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Uniyenity.  Balliol,  Queen's,  lincoliL 
Dtu-ham  College,  and  Brasenose  all 
recruited  among  the  sturdy  Danes  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lmcolnshire, 
and  the  adjacent  countie&  Exeter, 
Oriel,  and  Merton  drew  their  forces 
from  Saxons  south  of  the  Thames. 
These  distinctions  have  been  lost^ 
with  few  exceptions.  Queen's  ana 
Brasenose  are  still  filled  with  north 
countrymen,  and  Exeter  resounds 
with  the  dialects  of  Devonshire.  Dor- 
setshire, and  Cornwall,  whicn  are 
heard  nowhere  else  in  Oxford.  This 
accounts  in  great  measure  for  the 
numbers  at  Exeter,  while  Christ 
Church  is  the  college  par  excellence. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  de- 
cadence of  the  haUs,  and  sigh  a 
scoutish  sigh  over  the  departure  of 
those  glorious  vices  on  wnich  they 
thrivecP— extravagance  and  luxury. 
The  halls  of  last  centuiy  were  by  no 
means  the  rubbish-holes  they  were 
until  lately,  and  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Magdalen  Hall,  the^  are 
rapidly  being  converted  into  traming- 
scnools  for  plain-song,  and  the  silly 
phantasms  of  the  pi^y  who  take  in 
the  Union  newspaper.  And  these 
little  establishments  were  once  such 
comfortable  inns  for  the  wealthy  sin- 
ners, who  had  been  turned  out  from 
anywhere  else ;  such  choice  dinners, 
such  gentlemanly  ^  wines,'  such  a  su- 
perb indifference  to  all  discipline 
once  distinguished  them.  Now,  they 
say.  the  cook  at  Skimmer^,  a  mute 
inglorious  Vatel  of  Oxford,  is  meditat- 
ing suicide  :  and  the  butler,  who  used 
to  pocket  ;&800  per  annum,  is  actually 
dunning  his  old  customers. 

But  poor  little  New  Inn  Hall,  nick- 
named *The  Tavern,'  suffers  most 
Built  on  a  site,  called  *The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,'  she  opened  her  Lais- 
like  arms  to  the  most  desperate  re- 
fugees, and  offered  the  hope  of  re- 
demption and  a  degree  to  the  most 
criminal  of  statute-breakers.  It  was 
her  only  means  of  subsistence,  for 
ahe  has  never  been  popular.  Nay,  in 
Charles  L's  time,  she  was  of  so  little 
account,  that  they  turned  her  into  a 
mint  for  melting  into  crowns  and 
angelfL  the  cxms  and  spoons  sent  in 
from  loyal  colleges.  Well,  it  is  not 
BO  very  long  since  the  merry  sound  of 
champagne  suppers  echoed  in  her 
passages  (for  she  has  no  quadrangle). 

Vol.  XXVI. 


There  was  only  one  ro(Mn  for  the  hall 
and  the  chapel,  and  at  times,  when 
the  suppers  were  kept  up  very  late, 
the  one  scout  would  come  in  at  five  or 
six  in  the  morning,  and  say, '  Gentle- 
men, I  am  sorry  to  disturb  vou,  but  I 
must  open  the  windows  to  let  out  the 
smoke — for  chapjel  will  be  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning.'  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  principal  and  ihe 
scout  usually  formed  the  whole  con- 
gr^tion. 

But  in  spite  of  the  scouts,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Oxfoard  has 
changed  much  for  the  better.  It  is 
only  that  frantic  lavishness,  and  the 
bravado  of  fEistness.  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  more  careud  and  systematic 
vice. 

To  return  to  the  constitution  of  the 
University.  My  first  premiss  is  that 
it  is  essentially  clerical:  and  this  in 
the  teeth  of  those  phil-Oxonians  who 
maintain  that  this  alma-mater  edu- 
cates all  for  aU  professions,  for  all 
positions  above  a  certain  line.  In  the 
absence  of  returns,  it  is  difficult  to 
prove,  what  every  Oxonian  may  ob- 
serve for  himself,  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  students  are  destined 
for  holy  orders.  Of  the  rest,  about  a 
half  will  become  country  gentlemen, 
a  fourth  go  to  the  bar,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  various  other  pursuits. 

However  this  may  be,  the  govern- 
ing bodv  is  undoubtedly  dericaL  To 
prove  this  I  have  given  an  hour  to 
examining  the  lists  of  M.A.'s,  whose 
names  are  on  the  books.  I  find  that, 
exclusive  of  the  College  Fellows,  there 
are  about  2700,  of  whom  not  less  than 
2000  are  ah*eady  ordained.  In  other 
words,  three-fourths  of  the  elective 
body  are  clergymen.  Of  the  644  Fel- 
lows, at  least  350  are  in  orders.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  is,  of  course,  a  clergy- 
man, as^  indeed,  the  Chancellor  also 
was  until  1552. 

Conservative  Oxford  has,  strange  to 
say,  altered  none  of  her  institutions 
so  much  as  the  government  of  the 
university.  Her  Conservatism  is  in 
fact  the  quality  of  the  colleges,  an 
innate  attribute  of  the  collegiate  sys- 
tem, in  which  emolument  plays  so 
prominent  a  part  But  the  University 
herself,  being  poor,  and  having  few 
sinecures  to  offer,  has  been  allowed  to 
alter  someof  her  institutions  when  they 
were  found  to  be  growing  troublesome. 

2.D 
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Golgotha  and  Convocation. 


To  understand  the  character  of 
these  changes,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  government  of  Oxford 
is  by  its  nature  elective.  The  elector 
is  the  M.A.  Now,  this  decree  would 
seem  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  for  a  long  time  the  only  one 
besides  that  of  Doctor  of  some  faculty 
or  art.  It  was  obtained  on^ally, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  residence, 
by  disputations  or  public  exercises, 
which  may  have  been  held  before  the 
Oongr^tion  of  Doctors  and  Masters 
themselves.  The  moment  a  man  had 
taken  the  magister*s  vows  he  was  an 
important  unit  in  the  university 
known  as  the  *  chancellor,  masters, 
and  scholars,*  of  Oxford,  by  which 
name  it  was  afterwards  incorporated. 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Masters,  called  together  by 
the  big  bell  of  St  Mary's,  governed 
the  university  and  elected  all  its 
officers;  and  as  these  officers  were 
then  very  important,  and  as  the  war 
between  the  collegiate  interests  and 
those  of  the  university  at  laiige  was 
for  ever  being  waged,  these  assemblies 
were  naturally  turbulent  To  check 
this,  a  statute  was  passed  by  which 
Masters  were  divided  into  Begent  and 
Non-regent.  To  become  a  Regent,  and 
hold  a  vote— in  short,  to  belong  to 
the  governing  body— it  was  necessary 
to  petition  the  Congregation  itself. 

This  body,  being  thus  sifted,  met 
continuously  for  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees and  other  regular  business,  but 
the  election  of  the  principal  officers 
still  remained  with  the  Vongregatio 
MagnOj  or  Convocation,  convened 
from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose. 
The  yearly  election  of  proctors  was 
now  the  great  occasion  for  tumult ; 
and  in  1629,  so  much  scandal  was 
caused  by  it  that  an  arrangement  was 
made  in  1634,  by  which  these  officers 
should  be  chosen  in  rotation  from  the 
different  colleges.  About  this  time, 
too,  the  originally  popular  character 
of  the  government  was  completely 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  small 
oligarchy,  who  quietly  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  burden  of  the  govern- 
ment 

This  was  the  Hebdomadal  Board, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and 
their  place  of  meeting  was  nicknamed 
Golgotha,  fircm  a  general  belief  that 
Heads  of  Houses  are  nothing  but 


empty  skulls.  The  name  is  obsolete 
at  Oxford,  though  common  in  1721, 
but  is  still  retained  at  Cambridg& 
This  Board  proposed  all  the  impor- 
tant measures,  took  the  votes  of  the 
lower  house  on  the  subject,  but  n- 
mained  9uite  uninfluenced  by  its 
opinion.  When  examinations  for  tbe 
commonest  degree  were  substituted 
for  mere  exercises,  the  iwwers  of  0»- 
gregation  were  yet  more  restncted; 
and  it  was  said  with  justice  of  that 
assembly  in  1852,  that  it  met  'only 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  m^isoies 
proposed  which  it  could  not  diaeosB, 
of  conferring  degrees  to  which  candi- 
dates were  alr^y  entitied,  and  of 
granting  dispensations  which  w&t 
never  refuseo.' 

Thus,  the  constitution  of  Oxfnd 
changed  from  a  noisy  republic  to  a 
dull  but  respectable  oli^irchy.  It 
was  reserved  to  the  late  CommisHd 
to  erect  it  into  something  more  likea 
constitutional  government,  with  a 
puppet  chancellor  at  the  head,  haviBg 
mucji  the  same  position  as  our  excel- 
lent Sovereign  holds  with  respect  to 
this  country.  The  Hebdomadal  Board 
was  abolished,  and  a  council  of  tiie 
same  name  substituted.  This  is  com- 
posed of  the  vice-chancellor  as  pa- 
manent  president,  the  proct(»s,  sii 
heads  of  houses  instead  of  twenty- 
four,  six  professors,  and  six  membos 
of  convocation  or  the  r^pectible 
standing  of  at  least  five  ^ ears.  TkBe^ 
the  purelv  coll^;iate  interest  wm 
shelved,  the  educational  and  profea- 
sional  duly  represented,  and  sew, 
younger  life,  infused  into  these  solemn 
counsels  by  six  members  of  oooToca- 
tion  duly  elected.  The  statutes,  in- 
deed, are  still  promulgated  by  tke 
upper  house,  but  the  lower  has  the 
power  to  propose  amendments,  whidi 
are  carried  lutck  to  the  Hebdomftdal 
Council  for  adoption  or  npedaoo. 
But  while  the  gDvemm^it  is  ibm 
still  reserved  for  the  oligaidiy,  <mf 
most  important  advantage  was  ^tdsed 
by  the  masters  in  t^e  permiasum  to 
speak  in  English,  for  it  will  scarcely 
be  credited  that  up  to  so  recent  i 
period  all  discussions  were  carried  oa 
m  Latin,  or  at  least  a  dialect  wUdi 
went  by  that  name,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  Cicero  would  have  had  baid 
work  to  understand  it 

But  the  old  system  had  one  adfu- 
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tace  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
When  gentlemen  were  forced  to  spout 
dog-lAtin,  they  spoke  less  often  and 
more  briefly.  An^  one  who  now  reads 
the  ludversity  intelligence  in  the 
papers— and  who  but  a  university 
man  does  read  them? — cannot  fail  to 
know  that  a  little  local  parliament 
sits  in  that  city  of  Dons,  Duns,  and 
Dunces.  The  consequences  are  fataL 
Nothing  is  sweeter  to  the  confirmed 
badielor  than  to  make  speeches.  It 
is  your  bachelor  who  toasts  the  bride 
at  the  breakfast,  your  bachelor  who 
makes  the  longest  speech  at  a  public 
dinner,  your  bachelor  who  leads  the 
stormy  opposition,  your  bachelor  who 
upsets  the  vestry  meeting,  and  alarms 
the  i)eaceful  wardmote.  Who  so  lo- 
quacious as  Ccelebs?  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  married  man  in  a  debating  so- 
ciety) Nav ;  for  the  matter  of  that, 
it  is  possible  that  the  orations  of 
matrimony,  lectures  k  la  Caudle,  and 
the  peipetual  loquacity  of  the  weaker 
vessel,  soon  cure  a  man  of  his  love  for 
the  ^b.  But  if  the  confirmed  bache- 
lor is  fond  of  talking— particularly 
nonsense— what  must  the  Fellow  of 
an  Oxford  College  be?  And  what 
must  be  that  parliament  which  is 
made  up  of  celibate  fellows?  K  you 
imagine  an  assemblv  of  withered, 
narrow-minded  schoolmasters,  debat- 
ing with  ludicrous  gravity  and  tiot  a 
particle  of  fire  on  the  most  trivial 
questions,  which  one  man  with  a 
talent  for  governing  could  dispose  of 
in  five  minutes ;  if  you  imagine  them 
fighting  the  debate  again  at  dinner 
and  in  common  room,  and  their  whole 
minds  occupied  with  these  local  trifles, 
which  they  magnify  into  mountains, 
while  the  great  but  distant  world 
sinks  from  them  into  something  less 
than  a  molehill ;  if  you  imadne  that 
these  interests  allure  the  fellows  and 
tutors  from  that  attention  which  is 
due  to  the  studies  and  discipline  of 
their  ooUeges,  you  compass  that  poli- 
tical folly  of  Oxford  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  her  uselessness  as 
a  school 

But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Eng- 
lishmen, who  have  so  little  conversa- 
tion in  society,  revel  in  makine  set 
orations  in  newspaper  terminology, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  their 
bile  should  come  awav  in  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  public  invective. 


From  a  board  of  directors  to  the  im- 
perial house  everything  must  be  done 
with  the  tongue,  and  if  it  be  slower, 
it  is  certainly  surer  thus.  But  it  were 
well  if  the  parliament  of  Oxford  were 
more  judiciously  composed;  if  each 
college  sent  one  or  two  deputies — 
men  who  could  aflbrd  to  give  up  their 
coll^iate  duties — ^to  support  their  in- 
terests, and  compelled  the  rest  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  more  sober  and 
less  exciting  employments  of  teaching 
and  correctmg  tne  refractory  and  the 
dullard. 

There  is  little  need  to  complain  be- 
cause the  chancellorship  of  Oxford  is 
an  honorary  sinecure.  In  this  country 
we  are  fond  of  boasting  that  our 
great  men,  like  Lord  Castlereagh  at 
Vienna,  are  better  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  cordons  and  crosses 
that  wear  out  their  dress-coats.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  the  want  of  a 
Legion  of  Honour,  on  the  exdusive- 
ness  of  the  Grarter,  the  Bath,  and  the 
Thistle.  But  it  is  amusing  to  find 
thatj  while  we  are  so  chary  of  these 
pettier  honours,  we  freely  offer  the 
highest  offices  in  the  land  to  the  men 
that  we  delight  to  worship ;  freelv,  for 
their  sakes,  make  sinecures  of  our 
greatest  responsibilities.  The  univer- 
sities are  quite  consistent  in  making 
the  Chancellor's  gold-lace  and  purple 
the  covering  of  a  mere  puppet,  which 
cannot  even  pronounce  correctly  the 
few  words  of  learning  it  is  callea  up- 
on to  utter.  Scotland—already  too 
content  to  imitate,  where  she  fails  to 
rival— has  adopted  the  same  plan  for 
her  universities,  but  then  she  cer- 
tainly gets  a  good  English  sermon, 
like  that  of  Lord  Stanhope  at  Aber- 
deen, instead  of  a  mere  Latin  formula 
and  false  quantities.  As  the  Chan- 
cellor receives  nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  honour  from  the  university, 
it  is  of  little  matter  that  he  is  a 
Prince  Consort^  a  Wellington,  or  a 
Derby,  non-resident,  indifferent,  and 
not  really  governing.  It  is  only  of 
importance  that  his  locum  tenem 
should  be  fit  for  the  office. 

Now,  when  the  Chancellor  was  re- 
sident, and  elected  for  one,  two,  or 
at  most  three  years,  it  was  sensible 
enough  that  he  should  appoint  a 
head  of  a  house  to  assist  him  as  lieu- 
tenant Such  minor  duties  as  would 
then  devolve  on  the  vice-chancellor 
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would  not  materially  interfere  with 
those  he  was  called  on  to  perform  as 
master  of  a  laise  beneficiary  and  col- 
legiate establishment  But  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  vice-chancel- 
lor does  all  the  work,  and  is  the  real 
governor  of  Oxford:  when,  besides 
presiding  over  the  Hebdomadal  Coun- 
cil, the  Convocation,  and  the  Congre- 
gation, and  filling  the  more  r^^ 
responsible  position  of  chief  civil 
magistrate  in  the  university  court,  he 
has  alltheprivatebusinessof  the  whole 
university  to  transact,  to  keep  books, 
to  pav  moneys,  to  decide  all  matters 
of  reference  or  dispute,  to  fi^ht  the 
corporation  of  the  town  and  the  seve- 
ral corporations  of  the  colleges,  and 
to  make  a  laige  number  of  important 
appointments,  it  is  scarcely  reason- 
able to  expect  that  he,  one  and  the 
same  man,  should  do  his  duty  by  his 
own  college.  K  you  answer  that  in 
very  fact  he  does  manage  to  combine 
the  two  offices,  and  not  complain 
much,  I  reply,  that  however  well  he 
may  fill  tnat  of  vice-chancellor,  he 
cannot  the  other,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  not  one  head  of  a  house  who  has 
arrived  as  yet  at  a  sense  of  what  his 
real  duties,  his  real  responsibilities 
are,  not  one,  certainly,  who  carries 
them  out  But  it  is  not  right  that 
the  duties  of  the  vice-chancellorship 
should  be  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for 
such  negligence  in  any  head  of  any 
college.  Yet  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  lum  to  combine  the  two  omce&  if 
he  conscientiously  fulfils  both.  How 
can  he,  for  instance,  pay  a  right  and 
sufficient  attention  to  the  morals  and 
discipline  of  sixty  or  seventy  most 
undisciplined  young  men,  to  say  no- 
thing of  twenty  or  thir^  Fellows? 
Or,  if  he  leave  this  to  his  lieutenant, 
himself  being  akeady  a  locum  tmens, 
how  is  that  ueutenant,  who  is  always 
a  tutor  of  the  college,  to  combine 
these  dulies  efficiently? 

Nor  is  this  the  only,  or  even  the 
chief  objection  to  electing  a  vice- 
chancellor  from  among  the  skulls  of 
Golgotha.  I  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out  the  antagonism  between 
the  interests  of  the  university,  and 
those  of  the  separate  coll^;e8,  and 
shown  how  completely  the  former  is 
in  the  power  of  the  latter.  As  long 
as  the  vice-chancellor  is  a  head,  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case,  for  it  is 


improbable  that  he  shonldatall  orooee 
the  collegiate  interests,  when  he  isk  a 
college  to  keep  himself,  and  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  resist  ti» 
encroachments,  or  oounterbalaiiee  the 
weight  of  other  colleges,  when  he  dees 
not  seem  to  be  raised  above  theai 
His  position  and  doable  vote  intiie 
Hebdomadal  Council  tend  to  aomil 
entirely  the  provisions  made  by  the 
commissioiL  As  long  as  he  remaios 
a  head  of  a  hous&  the  oc^leges  must 
have  a  majority  or  two  over  the  pto- 
fessorial  interests  on  the  one  hud, 
and  those  of  the  regent  bat  non-CGlle* 
giate  body  on  the  other. 

I  have  ahead^,  when  writing  about 
University  Discipline,  pointed  out  the 
insufficiency  of  the  proctora  It  will 
be  answered,  that  there  were  never 
more  than  two  of  these  offidaLa,  and 
that,  during  more  than  600  years,  »> 
complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
inadequaoy  of  that  number.  It  wai^ 
however,  a  very  difierent  thing  to  be 
proctor  in  the  13th  and  14th  oentones, 
to  what  it  is  now.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  the  students  been  ti«bled, 
but  the  duties  of  the  proctors  hart 
increased  considerably ;  theaasemblies 
of  convocation  and  congregation,  tl» 
taking  down  names  and  receiving  feei 
for  examinations  (a  whole  day's  ynxk\ 
at  least  three  times  each  term,  aid 
various  other  duties,  have  become  so 
much  more  frequent,  that  the  time  of 
these  officials  is  far  more  doeely  coco- 
pied  than  it  has  ever  been  bdcoe 
One  thing,  however.  Ib  certain,  wittt- 
ever  be  tne  cause  or  it,  that  the  ptoc- 
tors  do  not  carry  out  sufficiently  tiiB 
discipline  which  the  university  chooses 
to  tnink  necessary.  One  of  three 
changes  is  called  for.  Esther  abo&k 
the  proctor&  and  do  without  th^  as 
is  done  in  the  metropolitan  nniveni- 
ties.  and  at  Durham  (and  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  students  in  tiicee 
places  are  morally  worse  than  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge);  or  do  avray  with 
their  merely  formal  duties,  audi  u 
their  presence  at  the  granting  of  de- 
grees ;  or,  since  you  shrink  from  any 
abolition  with  such  pale  honor,  in- 
crease their  numbers. 

The  chief  objection  to  sach  an  ii- 
crease  would  be  the  expense.  Nor, 
there  is  one  means  of  meeting  ^ 
difficulty  effectually.  There  are  in 
Oxford  six  indi  vidiuds  who  go  by  tbe 
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name  of  Tokers.'  Of  these,  the  senior 
or  gold  poker,  receives,  I  believe, 
j£200  per  annum,  and  each  of  the 
silver  ones  £\  50.  The  duties  of  these 
gentlemen— for  they  are  gentlemen  by 
education,  though  their  ranks  were 
sullied  (horribite  dictuf)  some  years 
back,  by  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
tired coachman  among  them  —  are 
those  which,  in  any  other  place,  would 
be  performed  by  one  or  two  beadles 
or  active  lively  servants.  Thev  carry 
heavy  maces  before  the  vice-diancel- 
lor,  whenever  he  sallies  out  on  official 
business ;  they  are  at  his  beck  and 
call  to  run  with  his  messages,  and 
perform  the  active  physical  part  of 
VJ  duties ;  and  they  may  be  seen  at 
t  jy  time  with  a  bundle  of  notices  or 
letters  in  hand,  which  they  caiTy  from 
college  to  college,  inserting  one  imder 
the  door  of  eacn  residence,  just  as  you 
see  boys  hired  for  the  purpose,  do  with 
London  advertisements.  Lastly,  one 
of  them  is  occasionally  employed  by 
the  vice-chancellor  to  write  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  notices  which  he  will 
afterwards  take  round. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
in  itself  degrading  in  these  duties,  but 
it  may  well  be  asked  if  any  gentle- 
man would  undertake  them,  if  the 
pay  were  what  it  should  be— that  of 
an  ordinary  footman.  If  there  were 
the  slightest  necessity  for  the  vice- 
chancellor  to  be  preceded  by  a  ridicu- 
lous body-guard,  carrying  weapons  of 
state  far  too  cumbrous  to  be  of  any 
use  in  case  of  emergency,  surely  a 
stout  beadle  or  two  would  suit  the 
purpose,  and  the  university,  for  ^100 
per  annum,  enjoy  as  much  sorry  state 
and  visible  dignity,  as  she  now  does 
for  more  than  ten  times  the  sum. 

But  there  is  no  such  necessity  in 
the  present  day.  The  vice-chancellor 
requires  his  gold  and  silver  pokers  for 
protection,  no  more  than  the  Lord 
Mayor  does  that  miserable  solitary 
representative  of  former  grandeur,  the 
man-in-brass.  Then,  as  to  dignity,  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
townsmen  and  townsmen  alike,  the 
pokers  tend  to  bring  little  else  than 
ridicule  on  the  procession  of  Oxonia's 
magistracy,  lliose  who  have  seen 
them — as  I  have— striding  solemnly 
and  awfully  along,  followed  by  a  little 
wizened  deesepit  old  gentleman,  whom 
to  look  at  was  to  laugh,  and  whom  not 


all  the  pomp  of  all  the  Csosars  could 
make  a  whit  more  dignified,  and  less 
insignificant,  can  well  understand  that 
this  halfndozen  of  academic  lictors, 
affords  little  more  than  subjects  for 
caricature,  and  buts  for  such  darts  of 
wit  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  poorly- 
filled  quivers  of  Oxford  undergradu- 
ates. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  advanced 
that  the  university  does  not  care  much 
for  these  Esquire  Bedells,  as  they  de- 
light to  call  themselves,  but  maintains 
their  offices  by  way  of  additional  pro- 
vision for  worthy  and  not  over-scrupu- 
lous gentlemen,  it  may  be  askeci  why 
she  cannot  change  these  menial  duties 
for  something  rather  more  useful  and 
less  ridiculous,  or  why,  seeing  she  con- 
fesses to  such  poverty,  she  thinks  it 
incumbent  on  nerself  at  all,  while 
there  are  500  fellowships  in  the  various 
colleges,  to  provide  for  individuals  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  claim  on 
her  gratitude  or  esteem. 

Now,  if  the  work  of  these  gentle- 
men could  be  done  by  any  number  of 
retired  coachmen,  or  others,  for  at 
most  a  tenth  of  the  sum  now  ex- 
pended on  them,  there  would  be  a 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  imiversity 
for  increasing  the  procuratorial  staff. 

But  however  obvious  the  advan- 
tages of  any  proposed  change  may  be, 
it  is  quite  useless  to  suggest  it  to  men 
labouring  under  the  curse  of  E^Tpt 
andChimi — social  immutability.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  pokers  have  exist- 
ed for  many  long  years,  and  many  a 
himdred  times  swuns  their  gilt  maces 
or  poked  notices  under  doors,  suffices 
to  hallow  them  in  the  eyes  of  Oxon- 
ian rulers.  The  small  opposition  has 
indeed  already  made  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  them^  but  the  poker  when 
judiciously  wielded  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  whether  from  fear  or 
hopelessness,  the  noisy  reformers  too 
soon  gave  in. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  desire 
to  see  a  spirit  of  sweeping  reform 
admitted  to  disturb  the  classical  re- 
pose of  our  worthy  port-drinkers. 
Some  places  are  made  for  use  only. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  those 
delightful  smoke-shrouded  working 
towns  of  Lancashire.  Oxford  on  the 
other  hand  is  made  for  ornament. 
There  is  nothing  pi-actical  or  usefid 
anywhere  about  her.    Certainly  there 
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is  much  that  might  be  abolished,  and 
the  better  sense  of  late  years  has 
done  away  with  some  absurdities, 
such  as  the  grand  compounders  ex- 
pensive procession.  Formerlv  any 
unhappy  wight  who  possessed  landed 
property  to  the  extent  of  £20{)  a  year, 
was  flattered— nay,  forced— into  pay- 
ing enormous  fees  on  taking  a  degree, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  was 
called  a  grand  compounder,  and  could 
require  a  procession  of  the  vice-chan- 
ceUor  and  doctors  to  inaugurate  him. 
The  form  has  been  abandoned,  but  I 
fear  the  fees  are  still  exacted. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
old  customs^  neither  very  extravi^nt 
nor  despotical,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  discontinued  simply  be- 
cause they  are  uselesa 

On  the  first  of  May,  for  instance, 
the  choir  of  Magdalen  are  wont  to 
mount  the  splendid  square  tower  of 
that  college— a  tower  which  for  colour 
and  proportion  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdouL  In  the  grey 
chill  dawn  of  the  morning  they  hurry 
up  to  be  before  the  sun,  and  sreet 
the  baby  spring,  the  fresh  flowernood 
of  the  year,  in  a  splendid  hynm.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  was  never  out 
of  bed  early  enough  to  hear  them, 
but  they  say,  you  may  feel  the  tower 
sway  and  rock  beneath  you,  as  the 
chorus  swells. 

This  custom  may  or  may  not  be  a 
remnant  of  Druidism,  of  sim-worship, 
or  what  you  wilL  It  matters  httle. 
It  is  better  even  to  worship  the  dawn 
with  poetrv,  than  the  belly  in  slug- 
gishness ;  better  to  shiver  in  poetry 
than  snore  in  prose. 

Again,  there  is  at  Christ  Church  a 
tower  built  by  Christopher  Wren, 
who  somehow  succeeded  in  most  of 
his  gothic  attempts,  in  spite  of  bad 
architecture,  if  that  can  be  called  bad 
^hich  ispicturesque.  Tom  Tower  at 
Christ  Cnurch,  and  the  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  have  their  own 
peculiar  beauty,  and  look  at  least  300 
years  older  than  their  builder. 

In  Tom  Tower,  there  is  a  bell, 
caUed  Big  Tom.  Every  night  at  a 
quarter-past  nine,  one  nundred  and 
one  times  does  this  clumsy  monster 
send  his  dull  notes  over  the  house- 
tops of  Oxford,  once,  in  fact,  for  each 
of  the  one  hundred  and  one  students 
of  Christ  Church,  and  whenever  a 


vacancy  occurs  by  death,  he  maib 
his  grief  by  the  siLence  of  one  stroke. 

]y£uiy  of  these  old  cuBtoms  have 
died  out  Anthony  k  Wood  ieOi  us 
that  it  was  the  wont  of  the  Fdlovi 
of  New  Collie  to  walk  in  smplitt 
on  Holy  Thuraday  to  the  chapel  of 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  ikt 
fields,  there  to  make  a  collection,  dr&v 
cheer  from  the  Buttery,  and  letnn, 
singing  catches  and  glees  tog^»r 
across  Hedington  HUL  I  have  no 
doubt  so  cheerful  a  custom  was  very 
well  kept  up,  till  ndny  wea&^  ai^ 
umbrellas  came  in,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  too  good  a  joke  to  see  smne 
of  the  goutyport-drmkers  who  now 
fatten  on  William  of  Wykdum's 
bounty,  and  have  not  sung  a  note  for 
lustres,  keeping  up  these  commemcr- 
ative  visits. 

I  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  Mer- 
ton  Callows  still  pervades  Oxford, 
that  each  collie  is.  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  completely  independent  d 
the  university^  and  absolute  wmI  all- 
powerful  withm  its  own  walla.  lias 
IS  the  case  too  at  Cambridge,  and  of 
late  years  Durham  has  attempted  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  older  iosd- 
tutions  in  the  same  particular.  Bet 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  univa:sity 
in  the  whole  world  which  b  ^xm 
made  up,  for  the  so-called  LoiHkai 
University  can  scarcely  he  sud  to 
have  an  existence,  llie  ooU^iate 
system,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  pecu- 
liar to  a  few  English  universities.  I 
have  already  attempted  to  sketch  its 
^wth,  and  I  need  not  say  that  tl^e 
IS  no  reason  for  imputing  design  to 
its  institution.  Accident  however— 
as  we  are  wont  to  call  Divine  Wis- 
dom in  these  atheistic  days— oltat 
shows  itself  to  be  shrewder  uian  man, 
and  accident  has  here  raised  up  a 
constitution,  which,  if  properly  ad- 
miniBtered,  would  be  worthy  of  mudi 
commendation. 

The  advantages  of  a  collegiate  srf^ 
tem  are,  first  with  respect  to  edoea- 
tion  ;  that  it  affords  r^ular  tuto»d 
teachinG[,  in  addition  to  the  prof  essooil 
instruction  ^ven  by  the  uniTasty 
itself ;  that  it  suppUes  a  number  d 
well-taught  men  who  have — or  o^gjrt 
to  have — little  else  to  do  than  to 
direct  and  assist  the  studies  of  t^ 
younger  members. 

Again,  if  it  be  admitted  that  dssd- 
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pline  is  necesBary  to  a  uniyeroity,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  collegiate 
BjBtem  affords  the  readiest  means  of 
carr3ring  it  out  effectively,  and  indeed 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
exercise  any  severe  discipline  at  all, 
if  all  the  students  lived  in  their  own 
lo<kring8  or  in  private  establishments. 

Lastly,  if  honestly  carried  out,  this 
system  would  not  only  enable  needy 
men  of  the  educated  classes  to  receive 
the  same  education  as  their  fathers, 
but  would  open  to  all  a  preparation 
for  the  world  within  the  means  of  all 
respectable  parents  of  a  certain  stand- 
ing. 

It  is  strange  then  that  Oxford,  be- 
ing fully  alive  to  these  advantages, 
has  lately  consented  to  annul  them 
by  permitting  residence  in  lod^gs, 
and  the  establishments  of  private 
halls.  In  the  former  case  stnct  dis- 
cipline becomes  impossible;  in  the 
latter,  the  advantages  of  good  class- 
tuition  are  no  more  to  be  enjoyed 
than  at  any  private  school  in  the 
country. 

Not  that,  for  my  part,  I  find  &ult 
with  either  of  these  concessions.  The 
residence  in  loddngs  has  long  been 
tried  at  Cambridge  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  that 
University  is  a  whit  behind  Oxford 
in  piety  and  propriety.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  professorial  system 
were  done  justice  to,  the  frequenters 
of  private  halls  would  not  be  on  at  all 
inferior  ground  to  those  of  such  old 
original  establishments  as  *  Teddy' 
and  *  Skimmery.'  I  merely  desire  to 
point  out  the  strange  inconsistency  of 
maintaining  the  coll<^te  system  in 
all  its  vigour  and  ¥dth  all  its  vices, 
while  you  publicly  depreciate  its  vidue 
by  such  concessions  as  the  above. 

But  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  an  insti- 
tution of  imdoubted  merit  should  be 
80  subiected  to  private  interests— so 
marred  by  the  vanity  of  individuals 
or  sodet^BS,  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
less  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

The  selfishness  and  inaependence 
of  the  bodies  which  make  up  this 
University,  has  the  effect  of  impeding, 
if  not  completely  restraining,  every 
progressive  step  which  the  country 
thinks  the  University  ousht  to  take. 
The  constitution  is  in  fact  in  the 
hands  of  the  colleges.  With  a  pre- 
ponderance of  heaas  of  houses  in  the 


Hebdomadal  Council,  with  a  convo- 
cation made  up  of  some  five  college 
tutors  to  every  independent  man,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  University  should 
accept  anything  which  was  not  to  the 
interests  of  the  separate  coiporate 
bodies,  which  are  her  limbs.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Col- 
leges are  the  University;  on  the  con- 
tiarj^  they  are  a  very  small  part  of  it 
The  University  exists  throughout  the 
country  wherever  a  M.A.  is  to  be 
found,  and  its  interests  are  not  Oxon- 
ian,* but  patriotic.  The  University 
has  duties  to  fulfil  to  the  coimtry. 
It  receive^  the  support  of  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  grants  and  professors' 
chairs;  it  lives  by  the  good  favour 
and  custom  of  the  countiy ;  its  inter- 
est is  clearly  to  perform  those  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  it 
serves,  and  that,  too,*  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  most  effective  manner. 
The  colleges  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  It  is  the  University  that 
brings  them  customers,  and,  as  long 
as  she  keeps  up  her  prestige,  they 
will  do  welL  The  interests  of  the 
colleges  are  local  and  narrow  in  the 
extreme.  Next  to  the  common  desire 
to  make  as  much  actual  money  out 
of  their  various  resources  as  possible, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  value  of  their  coUe^te  offices,  or 
to  extend  their  premises,  and  tnus 
augment  their  establishment,  their 
fipreatest  ambition  is  to  turn  out  the 
largest  number  of  first-class  men  and 
University  scholars;  and  thev  have 
no  conception  of  the  duties  of  tutor- 
ship beyond  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  IS  only  natural  that  each  coUe^ 
should  desire  to  have  as  many  Uni- 
versity offices  held  by  its  members 
as  possible,  and  that  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  increase,  in  any 
leg;itimate  manner,  the  influence,  po- 
sition, and  prestige  of  the  college. 

'Prestige  is,  in  fact  their  hobby. 
For  the  sake  of  this  they  will  refuse 
to  lower  their  charges,  and  decline  to 
receive,  whether  as  fellows  or  imder- 
graduates,  the  more  exemplary,  that 
the^  may  open  their  arms  to  the  more 
distinguished.  It  is  not  only  All  Souls' 
where  many  fellowships  are  reserved 
for  the  younger  sons,  cousins,  and 
nephews  of  the  peerage,  nor  is  it  the 
Commissioners  alone  wno  take  so  ab- 
surd a  view  of  the  character  of  these 
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academic  almshouBes,  as  to  suppose 
that  a  fortune  of  £500  per  annum 
should  be  no  disqualification  for  a 
recipient  of  founders'  charity. 

I  naye  no  wish  to  charse  the  col- 
leges with  abusing  their  independence 
in  the  matter  of  ^ucation.  I  cannot 
show,  from  any  experience  of  mv  own, 
that  the  tutors  do  not  do  their  best  to 
cany  out  in  their  lectures  the  system 
countenanced  and  upheld  by  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  true  that  the  professors 
are  tmrust  in  the  background  by  them, 
and  must  sacrifice  their  convenience 
to  that  of  the  colleges.  They  must 
be  content  to  lecture  after^  the  morn- 
ing's work  is  over,  and  to  audienoes 
already  tired  out  with  Mr  Snozer's  or 
Mr  Drymarsh's  prosy  classes.  They 
must  do  this  or  lecture  to  empty  seats. 
It  is  true,  again,  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  men  who  leave  Oxford  declare 
that  they  have  only  unlearnt  all  they 
ever  knew,  and  acquired  nothing  but 
vanity  in  its  place.  But  these  are 
&ults  of  the  system,  not  of  those  who 
are  there  to  carry  it  out.  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  some  colleges— and  I 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  Exeter  as 
one — ^the  tutors  are  most  conscientious 
in  striving  to  *get  their  men  through,' 
though  undoubtedly  they  take  more 
trouble  with  those  who  are  likely  to 
do  honour  to  the  College,  than  with 
the  vukar  herd  of  pass-men«  It  is 
the  faiut  of  the  system  that  these 
tutors  have  no  higher  aim  than  to 
enable  their  pupils  to  pass.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  Ox- 
ford generally,  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  elevate  ^heir  mindjEL  to  pro- 
greBB  in  learning  and  knowledge,  to 
strike  out  new  and  clever  pams  of 
mental  training. 

But  I  do  accuse  the  coll^;es  of 
abusing  their  independence  m  the 
matters  of  discipline,  expenditure, 
and  society.  K  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  second  of  these 
papers,  he  will  find  that  I  do  not 
make  these  charges  without  good  rea- 
son. I  ask  for  some  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  all  that  goes  on  within 
college  walls ;  I  ask  for  the  power  of 
an  appeal  to  the  magistracy  of  the 
University  from  the  gross  injustice 
constantly  perpetrated  against  power- 
lew  undergraduates :  I  ask  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  office  of  Visitor  in  all  its 
original  force;  in  short,  I  ask  for  jus- 


tice. Young  men  are  sent  to  Qxfovd, 
or  go  there  from  choice,  but  tkey 
cannot  be  members  of  the  Univaa^ 
¥dthout  being  also  members  of  a  oA- 
lege  or  hall;  and  they  cannot  be  t^ 
latter  without  bdns  subject  at  asy 
moment  to  tyrannical  oppreasiQii,  and 
at  sdl  times  to  gross  imposition  in  the 
charges  of  these  establiahmeota.  Any 
coUege  can  expel  any  num,  and,  onoe 
expeUed,  he  is  shut  out  from  entering 
at  any  other  Fjigiiah  University.  A 
board  of  interested,  partial,  and  silly 
old  men,  belonging  to  a  sin^  college 
or  hall,  has  the  power  of  rouuDg  yon* 
prospects  for  life,  and  the  Univeni^ 
cannot,  nay,  even  the  visitor  dare 
not,  interfere. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  ex- 
penses, and  to  any  r^ulation  that 
a  college  may  choose  to  eoforoe  upon 
its  men.  There  is,  in  short,  no  check 
upon  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  few 
narrow-minded  men,  who  do  not  form 
a  public  body,  but  only  a  portion  of 
the  university.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  extent  sudi  powers  maj 
at  any  time  be  abused,  tor  then  is 
not  even  public  opinion— that  migh^ 
modemcensor— tointerfere  with  mate 
societies. 

It  is,  then,  highly  desirable  that 
some  regular  scheme  of  appeal  should 
be  established,  and  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing,  though  one  may  wiah 
for  it  with  as  much  reason  as  a  child 
does  for  a  slice  out  of  the  moon,  if 
the  colleges  were  oompeUed  to  render 
either  to  their  visitors,  or  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  himself^  a  monthly  reecnd 
of  their  acts  and  conditicm.  StiU 
better  wo\ild  it  be  if  a  perpetual  com- 
nussioner,  with  the  fullest  powen, 
were  attached  to  the  universily,  as  is 
the  case  in  Germany.  He  should  not 
be  a  member  of  that  bodv,  bat  an  in- 
dependent, impartial,  and  implacable 
censor,  who  wcnild  regulate  the  diaiges 
of  colleges  by  tariff,  and  inauire  stikt- 
ly  into  every  measure  uiey  mig^t 
take. 

Some  appeal,  atany  rate,  isuisently 
needed ;  some  check,  too,  must  be  pot 
upon  the  selfishness  of  the  ooUegea 
It  is  the  colleges  who  prevented  the 
institution  of  a  public  matricolatkw 
examination ;  it  is  tlie  collozes  irho 
rendered  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sioners futile ;  it  is  an  association  of 
tutors  who  have  been  most  active  is 
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opposing  every  good  measure  of  most 
necessary  reform.  But  if  my  words 
seem  to  want  confirmation,  or  I  be 
thou^t  to  speak  from  prejudice  or 
in  ignorance,  I  shall  quote  tne  words 
of  a  man  with  whom  Oxonians,  at 
least,  will  not  find  fault,  and  who, 
whatever  his  deficiencies  in  character, 
cannot  be  accused  of  poveily  of  intel- 
lect I  mean  Dr.  JNewman.  In  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
collegiate  independence,  he  says,  the 
colleges  *are  withdrawn  in  an  especial 
way  from  the  action  and  influence  of 
public  opinion,  than  which  there  is  no 
greater  stimulant  to  right  action,  as 
things  axe,  nor  a  more  effective  secu- 
rity against  dereliction  of  duty.  The 
colleges,  kft  to  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  last  centuiy,  became 
shamefully  indolent  and  inactiva 
They  were  in  no  sense  any  longer 
places  of  education ;  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  mere  clubs,  and  sine- 
cures, and  almshouses,  where  the  in- 
mates did  little  but  eigoy  themselves. 
They  did  next  to  nothing  for  the 
youth  confided  to  them ;  sui^red  them 
to  follow  their  own  ways  and  eigoy 
their  own,  and  often,  in  their  own 
persons,  set  them  a  verv  bad  example 
of  using  it  Visitor,  tney  practically 
had  none,  and  there  was  but  one  power 
which  could  have  exerted  authority 
over  them,  and  most  naturally  and 
suitably  too,— I  mean  the  university ; 
but  the  university  could  do  nothing. 
The  university  had  no  means  of  acting 
upon  the  colleges ;  it  was  but  a  name 
or  a  privile^ ;  it  was  not  a  body  or  a 
power.  This  seems  to  me  the  critical 
evil  in  the  present  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  not  that  the  colleges 
are  strong,  but  that  the  university  has 
no  practical  or  real  jurisdiction  over 
them.  Over  the  members,  of  colleges 
it  has  jurisdiction ;  but  even  then, 
not  as  such,  but  because  they  are  its 
own  members  also ;  over  the  head  of 
the  college,  over  the  fellows,  over  the 
corporate  body,  over  its  officers,  over 
its  acts  and  regulations  within  its 
own  precincts,  it  has  no  practical 
jurisdiction  at  alL  The  tutor,  in- 
deed, is  a  university  office  by  the 
Statutes,  but  the  college  has  made  it 
its  own.' 

Oertfunlv,  Oxford  has  improved 
since  the  last  century,  for  there  are 
now  only  two  colleges  and  two  halls 


which  are  used  as  mere  clubs  and 
hotels,  though,  in  many  others,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  fellowships  *are 
made  beds  of  ease,*  as  Emerson  took 
care  to  tell  America,  after  staying 
some  time  at  Oriel,  where  the  fellows 
are  undoubtedly  the  least  sleepy  and 
most  intellectual  in  Oxford. 

There  is  one  means  of  raising  the 
character  of  fellows  in  general,  and 
employing  their  too  idle  time,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  would  greatly  assist 
the  mingling  of  a  professorial  with  a 
tutorial  education.  I  mean  the  estab- 
lishment of  professional  fellowships. 
Nor  do  I  advocate  this  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  scheme  put  forward 
in  a  former  paper  for  remodellingthe 
educational  course  at  Oxford.  Pro- 
fessional fellowships  would  be  of  great 
advantage  even  under  the  present 
system,  and  would  enable  youn^  men 
to  prepare  much  more  seriously  for 
the  final  examinations  in  chemistry, 
history,  and  law,  anatomy,  and  physi- 
ology. 

A  movement  in  favour  of  profes- 
sional education  is  already  being  made 
at  Oxford  by  a  young  man  who  has 
already  practised  as  a  physician,  and 
now  holds  a  good  medical  appoint- 
ment in  the  gift  of  the  university. 

Glad  as  I  am  to  see  such  an  awak- 
ening in  Oxford,  and  to  find  that  such 
a  proposal  as  has  been  made— though 
nothing  less  revolutionaiy  than  to 
allow  medical  students  to  reside  only 
two,  instead  of  three  years  at  Oxford 
— has,  since  it  comes  from  one  of 
themselves,  been  not  wholly  discoun- 
tenanced. I  cannot  but  feel  provoked 
to  find  such  sly  half-measures  brought 
in,  and  thrown,  as  it  were,  as  a  sop 
to  (juiet  hungry  reformers  like  myself. 
It  is  painful  to  find  that  even  an  Ox- 
onian so  little  appreciates  the  mental 
training  system  on  which  Oxford 
prides  herself,  as  to  propose  to  give 
a  purely  professional  education  to 
medical  students.  It  is  sad  to  learn 
that  the  reason  for  proposing  to  limit 
the  period  of  study  to  two  years,  is 
because  of  the  expense  of  residence. 
Would  such  a  plea  be  advanced  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or,  if 
advanced,  how  would  sensible  men 
meet  it  1  Surely  bv  inquiring  if  the 
expenses  could  not  be  reduced,  rather 
than  the  term  of  study,  aheadj  too 
short  for  the  acquirement  of  science. 
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It  is  jeally  melancholy  to  find  that 
Oxonians,  though  quite  alive  to  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  their  estab- 
lishments, can  unblushingly  propose 
to  cut  down  knowledge's  rations, 
rather  than  lower  the  cost  of  them, 
and  suffer,  however  little,  in  their 
own  pockets. 

The  introduction  of  professional 
fellowships  must  naturally  be  a  work 
of  time.  Let  us  take  Corpus  as  an 
instance.  There  are  here  twenty  fel- 
lows in  receipt  of  £200  a  year  each. 
At  present,  only  eight  of  them  hold 
coUe^te  office,  and  for  these  receive 
additional  stipends,  chiefly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  tne  undergraduates.  In 
an  ordinal^  coUege — Corpus  happens 
to  be  considerably  under  the  average 
size— there  are  about  fifty  men,  pay- 
ins  each  about  £20  per  annum  for 
what  is  called  tuition.  Thus,  each  of 
the  ei^ht  would  receive  about  jgl26 
in  addition  to  their  fellowship.  The 
other  twelve  are  either  non-resident, 
or  in  no  other  way  useful  to  their  col- 
lege ;  and  until  we  can  get  an  act  to 
prevent  absenteeism  in  college-fel- 
lows, and  thus  carry  out  the  designs 
of  the  much-maligned  founders,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  suppos- 
ing ten  onlv  to  be  in  actual  and  con- 
tinual residence.  Now,  of  these  ten, 
let  four  be  supposed  to  have  been 
chosen  from  those  who  have  taken 
high  honours  in  classics.  Let  these 
four  remain  undisturbed.  But  at  the 
first  vacancy,  elect  a  man  who  has 
taken  the  nighest  honours  in  some 
final  school  Repeat  this  at  every 
vacancy  until  the  other  six  consist  of 
one  mathematician,  one  historiai^  one 
good  lawyer,  and  three  natural-science 
men.  Let  these  form  classes  within 
the  college,  and  purely  for  members 
of  their  own  colleges,  m  each  subject 
in  which  they  are  distinguished,  and 
let  them  duly  prepare  the  young  men 
who  have  passed  uieir  classical  school 
for  their  final  examination. 

By  this  means  you  would  not  only 
lessen  the  labour  of  tutorage,  by  in- 
creasing the  workmen,  but  you  would 
keep  your  whole  ten  resident  fellows 
well  employed.  Of  course,  if  the  edu- 
-^tional  course  were  altered,  the  im- 
f^°**^anoe  of  such  professional  fellow- 
^  ^  would  be  increased  tenfold,  and 
Tv~^*^oung   men,  getting   over   the 
ongaial^^^  thSr  college  lectures, 


would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  hitter 
fliffhts  of  professorial  eloquence. 

Parisians  are  fond  of  telling  yon 
that  *  Paris  c'est  la  France,'  but  in 
this  conservative  fox-hunting  ooontiy, 
it  requires  some  impudence  to  an- 
nounce that  London  is  England.  Yet 
this  seems  to  have  be^i  the  maxim 
adopted  by  the  Comteists  of  Crower 
Street  for  the  University  of  London, 
which  has  not  only  been  founded  on 
the  broadest  principles  of  local  aaso- 
dation,  but  even  thrown  out  tentacles 
over  the  island,  and  *  affiliated '  unto 
itself  the  stray  colleges  which  it  has 
succeeded  in  clutching  Thus,  the 
University  of  London,  uiou^  sovem- 
ed  by  a  senate,  and  estami^ed  by 
charter,  has  no  definite  existence  ex- 
cept in  its  examinati(His ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  these  that  a 
young  man  can,  and  generally  does, 
become  a  member  of  one  of  its  col- 
leges before  he  passes  that  matricula- 
tion examination  which  makes  him  a 
member  of  the  university.  Thus,  tiie 
matriculation  loses  its  chief  impor- 
tance, which  should  consist  in  testang 
the  student's  fitness  before  he  par- 
takes in  the  education  afforded;  it 
fails  to  fix  the  standard  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  offers  no  safeguard  to  ib% 
professors  against  gross  ignorance  in 
their  audiences. 

The  London  University  has,  as  yet, 
no  political  status  whatever.  Its  gra- 
duates have  no  direct  interest  in  its 
government.  They  can  interfere  in 
no  way  in  the  appointment  of  Uieir 
governors,  nor  have  the  slightest  oco- 
trol  over  their  statutes  ana  oiiganisa- 
tion.  It  has  no  representative  in  tiie 
parliament  of  the  country,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  its  incongruous 
elements  have  any  common  interest 
or  feeling  which  admits  of,  or  can 
even  demand  representation.  Educa- 
tional franchise  is  at  best  a  very 
vague  idea.  You  cannot  represent 
education  in  the  abstract,  but  only 
the  sentiments  or  interest  of  a  consti- 
tuency separated  from  the  reet  of  so- 
ciety by  an  education  having  some 
definite  olirject,  and  in  accordance 
with  some  peculiar  theory.  Where 
professional  education  is  not  the  se- 
quence of  a  common  mental  trainiiiig; 
but  collateral  with  and  independ^ 
of  it,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
educational  theoiy,  nor  any  definite 
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olrjeci  Oxford,  Cambridge^  and  Dub- 
lin, wedded  to  mental  traming  only, 
can  still  demand  representation.  The 
Crerman  universities  have  none,  and 
do  not  need  it,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
difference  in  this  respect  between 
them  and  the  London  University. 

But  it  affords  notable  proof  of  the 
influence  of  fashion,  and  the  subser- 
vient respect,  I  might  almost  say 
adulation,  in  England,  of  everything 
which  is  considered  time-honoured— 
I  do  not  mean  time-proved — that  this 
university,  foimded  upon  every  radi- 
cal and  heterodox  principle^  and  with 
an  undisguised  contempt  oi  the  older 
institutions,  should  now  be  blindly 
calling  for  Parliamentarv  representa- 
tion, simply  because  three  of  the 
oldest  universities,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin,  have  members  in 
the  House.  Now,  without  entering 
upon  the  ouestion  of  educational 
franchise,  wliich,  however,  seems  to 
ine  to  have  arisen  on  the  straneest 
jumble  of  ideas,  I  may  ask  what  there 
IS  in  a  imiversity  such  as  that  of 
London  to  represent  at  alL  At  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  you 
have  not  only  a  peculiar  theory  of 
education,  wmch  may  seem  to  have  a 
claim  to  representation  by  virtue  of  its 
peculiarity,  but  you  have  a  distinct 
oodv  of  men,  resident  masters,  and  so 
forth,  holding  distinct  opinions,  dis- 
tinct powers,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  tl^  community  by  strongly- 
marked  differences  of  habit  and  occu- 
pation. These  men  seem  to  think 
that  they  cannot  be  duly  represented 
by  the  members  of  the  boroughs  to 
which  they  belong,  and  I  look  on 
their  scruples  as  the  highest  possible 
compliment  to  the  borough  members. 
But  you  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  London,  nor,  mdeed,  in  any 
Scotch  university.  Each  member  of 
these,  who  is  in  a  position  to  be  re- 
presented at  all— for,  of  course,  mere 
students  do  not  require  representa- 
tion— belongs  to  his  several  conunu- 
nity,  where  all  his  interests  and  opi- 
nions are  duly  mingled  with  those  of 
his  neighbour.  Neither  by  residence, 
nor  mode  of  life,  nor  port-drinking, 
nor  celiWy,  nor  theones^  is  he  any 
way  separated  from  the  borough  or 
county  to  which  he  belongs. 

WhiAt,  then,  remains  to  represent 
in  such  universities?    You  answer, 


the  interests  of  the  universities  them- 
selves in  the  abstract  But  can  these 
interests  be  reallv  represented  in  Par- 
liament, when  there  is  virtually  no 
interested  party^  where  there  is  no 
university  constituency,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  a  senate  with  its  presi- 
dent, and  where  all  the  interests  of 
the  university  are  in  their  keeping 
alone?  Or,  of  what  real  use  is  uni- 
versity representation?  What  has  it 
done  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ?  Has 
it  enabled  them  to  battle  the  Commis- 
sions, that  interfered  with  what  thej 
thought  to  be  their  interests  ?  Has  it 
defended  or  forwarded  those  interests 
in  the  very  least  degree?  I  think  not. 
For  the  rest,  most,  if  not  all,  the 
colleges  belonging  to  the  University 
of  London  are  governed  by  their  seve- 
ral committees,  who  elect  professors, 
appoint  officers,  and  supervise  the 
studies.  Einff's  College  has  an  able 
and  influential  principcd.  Atitsfoim- 
dation  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
Universi^  College  had  likewise  a 
warden,  but  suncuy  differences  led  to 
the  abolition  of  this  office,  and  his 

Elace  ia  now  supplied  in  some  measure 
y  a  secretary  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  committee.  How  the  other 
colleges  ma^  be  governed,  I  do  not 
care  to  inquire. 

At  the  present  day,  King's  College, 
London,  appears  to  be  a  compromise 
between  a  German  university  and  an 
Oxford  halL  While  it  is  far  from 
confining  its  teaching  to  mental  train- 
ing, it  emulates,  though  with  indiffer- 
ent success,  the  discimine  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  older  universities. 
King's  College  does,  I  believe,  succeed, 
and!  think  its  success  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  it  is  governed 
by  a  single  man.  who  can  give  up  his 
whole  tune  ana  attention  to  its  in- 
terests, and  who  is  supported  by  posi- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  University  Col- 
lege has  failed.  Its  shares,  originally 
worth  ;£lOO  each,  are  now  scarcely 
saleable  at  as  many  shillings.  This 
is  the  more  striking,  as  it  has  always 
been  fortunate  in  poss^sing  the  most 
eminent  professors,  while  its  medical 
school  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
in  the  kingdom. 

Both  these  colleges,  however,  have 
astutely  perceived  the  necessity,  in 
England  of  to-day,  of  Imbing  men  to 
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come  and  be  taught  They  have  both 
managed  somehow  to  offer  exhibitions 
and  scholarships  to  be  obtained  by 
competitive  examination.  And  here 
I  most  protest  against  the  idea  now 
attachea  to  these  emoluments,  not 
only  in  the  London,  but  in  all  the 
universities  of  England.  It  seems  now 
that  a  prize  in  money  is  the  reward 
of  prondency,  as  if  a  man  should  be 
paid  for  aoquirinff  a  profession  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  him  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  such  prizes  tend  to  promote 
education  in  the  lower  schools.  It  is 
a  little  matter  that  it  also  promotes 
covetousness,  and  often  induces  pa- 
rents to  educate  their  children  for  tnis 
sole  purpose,  and  consequently  to  limit 
their  education  to  the  requirements  of 
some  future  examiner.  All  this  seems 
to  me  very  much  like  paying  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  to  attend  the  tiieatra 
It  is  a  part  of  the  utilitarianism  of 
the  age,  which  would  throw  over  all 
education,  except  that  required  for 
the  business  or  profession  for  which 
the  child  was  destined,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  hope  of  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship here  or  there.  I  know,  that 
if  the  motives  of  the  parents  of  uni- 
versity men  could  be  laid  open,  it 
would  be  found  that  two-thiros  have 
in  view  only  the  preparation  requisite 
for  the  profession  of  the  Church— for 
a  profession  too  many  insist  on  con- 
siaenng  it ;  and  that  of  the  remainder 
half  lo^  to  the  chance  of  collegiate 

Ereferment }  and  the  other  half  to  the 
ope  of  their  son's  forming  society  for 
himself  How  many  parents,  if  any, 
send  their  sons  to  Oiaord  and  Cam- 
bridge, because  they  think  those  in- 
stitutions afford  the  education  and 
training  which  is  most  likely  to  make 
wise  men  and  Christians  1 

Hie  true,  original,  and  only  honour- 
able idea  of  a  scholarship,  is  that  of 
an  alms  to  enable  those  to  study  at  the 
university  who  could  not  afford  to  do 
so  without  such  assistance.  This  was 
the  intention  and  the  definition  of  the 
founders,  who  looked  to  give  a  first- 
class  education  only  to  'those  who 
should  be  most  meet  for  towardness, 
poverty,  and  painfulness ;'  and  I  think 
it  perhaps  the  only  piece  of  praise  due 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Commissions,  that  they 
have  attempted  to  resist  the  clamour 
for  throwing  open  all  scholarships  and 
fellowships  to  competitive  examina- 


tion. The  result  has  been,  thai  it  is 
those  men  only  who  have  been  at  large 
public  schools,  that  carry  off  ihm 
prizes  ;  and  though  it  may  often  hap- 
pen that  these  men  are  r^dly  in  want 
of  assistance  at  the  university,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  soores  of  othen 
do  not  obtain  these  scholanhipsL  who 
could  do  well  without  tiiem,  sjA  who 
therefore  are  selfish  and  covetous  ii 
accepting  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  obtain  a  scholar- 
ship has  come  to  be  looked  on  simply 
as  a  distinction  of  merit ;  and  the  poor, 
for  whom  they  were  whilome  designed, 
and  who  cannot  afford  the  coadiinc 
necessary  to  obtain  them,  are  ousted 
by  those  who  need  them  not 

This  is  not  so  at  German  univer- 
sities, where  the  stipendien^  which 
answer  to  our  scholarsnips,  are  allotted 
only  to  those  who  can  prove  that  they 
could  not  frequent  the  university 
without  them.  If  then  a  competitive 
examination  be  made  the  introductioB 
to  these  emoluments,  let  none  be  ad- 
mitted as  candidates,  till  they  have 
proved,  after  strict  investigation,  that 
their  friends  cannot  afford  enough  to 
their  college  education,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  tne  examinatkin. 
At  present,  however,  many  a  vouth 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  wear  the  sleevei 
of  poverty  combined  with  learning; 
and  who  oraws  from  £40  to  ^100  per 
annum  from  his  coU^e,  may  be  sea 
in  the  hunting-field,  or  found  giviD| 
champagne  suppers  in  his  rooma.  I 
protest  against  allotting  to  profidencj 
alone,  what  is  the  right  of  the  poor. 
I  protest  against  the  sons  of  men  of 
good  means,  ousting  those '  of  the 
starving  clergymen  from  his  ^le. 
Thev  would  be  ashamed  to  take  bible- 
clerkships,  and  read  the  Scriptnies  in 
the  coU^  chapels,  because  these  are 
given  only  to  the  really  poor ;  but, 
since  these  scholarships  nave  been 
made  the  simple  prizes  of  profisciency, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  wear  what 
was  onoe  the  badee  of  '  towaxdneas, 
poverty,  and  painiulness.' 

There  is  the  same  reproach  to  be 
made  to  the  tenure  of  feUowahips. 
Many  of  them,  as  Emerson  says,  '  are 
made  beds  of  ease.'  It  is  no  rare 
thine  for  a  man's  income  to  be  stated 
as  *  ^500  a  year,  besides  his  f ello^idbip 
at  Oxford,  you  know  *  that's  another 
^150;*  whileatsuchuoll()gesaBNew, 
All  Souls',  and  Christ  Church,  there 
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is  not  perhaps  one  fellow  in  ten  who 
realhr  needs  the  charity  of  well-mean- 
ing fonnders,  or  is  ashamed  of  accept- 
ing it  Yet  if  fellowships  were  given 
only  to  those  who  need  them,  we 
should  have  no  more  common-room 
extravagance,  no  temptation  to  live 
beyond  one's  means — a  simpler  and  a 
purer  mode  of  life  among  the  dons  ; 
while  higher  and  better  motives  than 
the  mere  hope  of  a  monetary  prize 
would  prompt  men  to  try  for  the 
highest  honours  of  the  University. 
We  have  sot  rid  of  the  blind  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  founders  in  some  cases, 
and  scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
less  often  given  to  the  natives  of  some 
country  village,  or  the  thirtieth  cousin 
removed  of  some  ancient  line.  Let  us 
not  destroy  the  wheat  with  the  tares, 
and  put  aside  the  charitable  and  bene- 
volent intentions  of  those  worthy  but 
short-sighted  men,  by  dispensing  their 
gifts,  not  to  the  poor,  but  the  greedy. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  were 
charged  with  such  reforms  as  are  here 
needed,  but  the  Koyal  Commissioners 
were,  it  would  seem,  men  of  the  veijr 
lowest  capacity  for  the  work.  Will 
it  be  conceived  that  these  gentlemen, 
who  lacked  no  powers,  and  spared  no 
feelings  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties, 
have  taken  so  low,  so  mercenary,  and 
80  shoppish  an  idea  of  the  fellowships 
of  our  principal  university,  as,  wlme 
pretending  to  reform  them,  to  fix  a 
property  limitation  of  not  less  than 
^£500  per  annum;  thus  permitting 
men,  who  could  live  and  marry,  how, 
when,  and  where  they  pleased,  to  come 
and  eat  the  bread,  and  drink  the— the 
— port  provided  only  for  poor  gentle- 
men? 

The  German  universities,  not  being 
self-governed,  have  a  very  simple  con- 
stitution. Tne  Minister  of  Worship 
and  Instruction  has  absolute  control 
over  them,  and  he  is  represented  by 
a  Boyal  Commissioner  attached  to 
each  university,  not  being  a  member 
of  it,  who  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate,  confirms  or  reverses  uieir  de- 
cision, and  interferes  generally  in  the 
management  of  the  institution. 

The  principal  magistrate  is  the  rec- 
tor, appoint^  by  the  minister  from 
among  the  professors,  and  he  is  assist- 
ed by  a  senate  composed  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  whole  business  of  the 
establishment  devolves,  of  course,  on 
this  body ;  while  the  rector,  as  their 


president,  has  all  the  active  part  of  it 
to  carry  out,  particularly  duties  simi- 
lar to  those  of  our  proctors.  He  is 
assisted,  however,  in  this  by  the  deans 
of  the  several  faculties,  who  supervise 
not  only  .the  studies,  but  also  the 
morals  of  the  students  committed  to 
their  charge.  The  university  further 
possesses  a  court  and  university-judge 
for  the  decision  of  all  civil  causes. 

To  the  committees  of  the  faculties, 
presided  over  by  their  deans,  is  in- 
trusted the  conferring  of  degrees. 

The  system  is  simple  but  sufficient 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  example 
of  the  despotic  character  of  all  conti- 
nental institutions,  and  affording  a 
marked  difference  from  the  constitu- 
tional and  representative  svstemimder 
which  our  universities  labour.  For. 
however  much  we  may  be  enamoured 
of  our  institutions,  we  cannot  deny 
that  this  representative  system  is  very 
cumbrous,  when  introduced  into  every 
establishment  It  is  difficult  to  see 
of  what  advantage  it  is  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  They  elect  their  chan- 
cellors, it  is  true.  But  what  does  that 
matter,  when  their  chancellors  take 
no  part  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versities themselves?  They  do  not 
elect  those  most  important  officers, 
the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors — 
more*s  the  pity.  Again,  they  elect 
their  professors,  but  we  have  seen 
that  these  gentlemen  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  character  or  the 
studies  of  the  institution.  lastly, 
they  elect  their  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives. 

But  bevond  this  the  powers  of  the 
elective  body  of  masters  cease,  and 
it  has  still  to  be  proved  that  parlia- 
mentary representation  is  necessarjr 
to  the  wellbeing  of  even  the  two  on- 
ginal  universities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
universities  have  no  coU^es,  or  any- 
thing analogous  to  the  coUegiate  Efys- 
tem.  They  have  not  even  that  rare 
but  ridiculous  fiction  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  are  said  to  be- 
long to  the  London  University. 

The  spirit  of  association  is  not  quite 
so  strong  in  Germany  as  in  England. 
But,  on  the  other  han^  they  possess 
among  themselves  a  capability  which 
is  much  to  be  desired  in  England — 
that  of  migrating  from  one  universily 
to  another,  without  trouble  and  with 
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no  expense.  This  is,  of  course,  chiefly 
valuaole  where  the  professional  sys- 
tem obtains,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
in  England,  we  shall  perhaps  have 
cheaper  means  of  migration  than  we 
have  at  present 

There  are  many  questions  connected 
with  universities  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  for^;o.  Perhaps  not  the 
least  important  of  these  is,  whether  a 
uniyersity  is  better  in  a  metropolis 
or  in  a  small  town,  which  ere  long  it 
seems  to  govern  and  call  its  own.  I 
confess  that  the  advantages  of  a  small 
town  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  facili- 
ties it  affords  for  discipline,  but  I 
have  written  these  papers  in  vain,  if 


I  have  fetiled  to  show  that  even  th^ 
advantage  may  be  entirely  lost,  where 
those  who  should  profit  by  it,  are  no* 
wise  enough  to  do  sa  On  the  other 
hand,  the  metropolis  is  security  against 
that  worst  of  sins — narrowness  of 
heart  and  head.  The  localimi  of  Ox- 
ford, Bonn,  and  a  dozen  other  town^ 
is  far  more  dangerous  to  soul  than  Uie 
temptations  of  a  large  city. 

If  the  reader  of  these  papers  is  now 
convinced  that  botii  in  oiscipline  and 
education  some  of  the  most  famous 
universities  need— najr,  loudly  call  for 
— ^reform,  the  truth  will  not  have  been 
unveiled  to  no  purpose. 
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I  HAD  not  seen  my  old  college  tutor 
since  I  left  Magdalen  :  and  tnat  was 
more  years  ago  than  I  quite  cared  to 
remember.  For  memoiy,  though  a 
luxury,  is  a  sad  one  :  and  its  melan- 
choly, if  too  closely  pursued  and 
analysed,  ma^  even  degenerate  into 
remorse.  li^  regarded  as  a  whole, 
presents  so  wide  a  field  for  retrospec- 
tion, and  reveals  only  such  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  estimate  those  im- 
palpable gradations  of  progress  and 
change,  which,  stealing  noiselessly 
upon  our  footsteps,  result  in  revolu- 
tions so  extraoroinarv^  and  by  the 
agency  of  their  silent  influences,  mould 
us  unconsciously  to  their  eventual  pur- 
pose, and  make  us  actually  what  we 
are.  Perceiving  distinctly  onhr  those 
defined  outlines  and  salient  ^tuies 
which  sketch  for  us  the  storv  of  the 
pasl^  we  fail  to  bring  within  the  range 
of  vision  the  specific  details  of  the  vast 
picture :  nor  can  we  realize  that  each 
more  obvious  combination  was  but 
the  aggregate  of  earnest  moments, 
each  one  charged  with  its  allotted 
function,  its  labour  of  duty  and  love. 
It  is  only  when  considered  under  this 
l^eneral  aspect,  that  life  redeems  its 
title  to  the  old  poet's  description,  and 
becomes  to  each  of  us  the  saddest, 
sweetest  fable  in  all  the  quaint  my- 
thology of  time.  For,  if  a  fragment 
is  severed  from  the  mat  ideiL  and 
tiirust  upon  us  with  i3l  the  stubborn 
minuti»  of  fact  and  circumstance,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  vexed  heart  can 


soothe  its  retrospect  with  even  the 
prevailing  consciousness  of  self-satis- 
faction. 

It  was  many  years  then  since  I  had 
left  Magdalen  j  and  during  that  pe- 
riod, my  destmy  had  led  me  ever 
further  and  further  from  sympathies 
and  associations  once  all-engrossing 
and  supreme.  Pushed  suddenly  for- 
ward, without  appeal,  into  the  strong 
battle  of  life,  I  had  buffeted  my  way 
with  the  rest ;  and  when,  after  a  long 
and  bitter  controversy,  I  li^^hted  on 
a  breathing  space,  and  looked  around, 
I  beheld  myself  a  grave  and  solemn 
elder,  with  the  fair,  soft  faces  of  the 
little  ones  gathering  round  my  knees. 
My  intercourse  with  my  old  coU^e 
friends,  always  fragmentary,  had  ne- 
cessarily diminished  raUier  Uiaa  in- 
creased ;  and  when  the  last  personal 
link  was  broken  by  the  removal  of  Dr 
Fox  to  a  distant  diarge  in  the  norUi, 
my  slender  communication  with  de- 
parted memories  abruptly  gave  way, 
and  thenceforward  ceased  entirely. 
When,  however,  a  few  weeks  of 
priceless  leisure  gave  me,  one  lovely 
autumn,  a  chimoe  of  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  something  outside 
the  din  and  sadness  of  cities,  I  paid  a 
swift  farewell  to  the  great  weaiy 
Babel,  and  passed  out  once  more  into 
the  deep,  musical  silences  of  fiuling 
wood&  npe,  waving  com,  and  the  soft, 
mercimlsl^. 

It  was  a  pleasant  time,  an  autumn 
lovelier  than  the  loveliest,  (x*  so  it 
seemed  to  me.    Warm,  golden  son- 
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shine,  that  might  have  been  stolen 
from  the  heart  of  summer,  alternated 
with  those  mild,  grey  days  that  come 
at  no  other  season,  and  in  their  sad 
and  chastened  beauty,  might  well  be 
called  the  poetry  of  sorrow,  if  they 
were  not  so  fiill  of  love  and  peace. 
Determined  to  make  the  most  of  my 
'treasure-trove,*  I  eschewed  for  the 
meet  part  all  public  ways  and  means; 
and  wandering  hither  and  thither,  with- 
out anv  very  definite  aim,  thoi^h  with 
a  decided  northerly  impulse.  I  found 
myself,  towards  tne  close  oi  harvest, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  St  Bridgets. 
A  strange  longing  came  over  me  to 
Bee  my  dear  old  master,  and  shake 
him  by  the  hand ;  and  without  stop- 
ping to  be  casuistical  on  the  question 
of  accident  and  design,  I  started  into 
my  new  track.  I  was  at  once  rewarded 
so  richly  for  my  sudden  change  of 
route,  that  I  began  to  entertain  seri- 
ous suspicions  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
second  tiioughts,  and  to  wonder,  if, 
without  compromising  my  consistency 
with  my  imptuous  little  Harry  at 
home,  I  could  recant  my  avowed  prin- 
ciples, and  act  upon  unreasoning  im- 
pulses for  the  future.  Life  and  nature 
seemed  opening  up  a  new  page  to  me ; 
and  I  pierced  deeper  and  deeper  into 
their  secrets  of  unimagined  loveliness, 
and  stole  back  from  their  immortal 
innocence  something  of  the  freshness 
and  wonder  of  childhood.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  a  sensation  more 
exquisite  than  this  blending  of  the 
old  instinctive  happiness  with  the 
longing  earnestness  or  our  elder  years ; 
we  think  and  see  no  longer  as  children, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  something  of  the 
long-hushed,  passionate  feeling  smites 
through  our  being  with  a  sob  of  joy. 

My  road  lay  for  some  miles  through 
the  enchanting  solitude  of  a  forest, 
where  nothing  out  the  dull  crash  of  a 
distant  axe,  or  the  infrequent  hut  of 
the  woodman  recalled  me  at  intervals 
to  the  consciousness  of  my  own  iden- 
tity, by  asserting  the  vicmity  of  my 
fellow-men.  There  is  a  species  of  awe, 
at  once  mysterious  and  pleaJsurable, 
in  the  sensation  of  utter  loneliness 
which  is  simultaneously  alleviated  and 
intensified  by  the  f eUowship  of  nature. 
The  dark  rooks  flapped,  with  their 
hoarse  and  ruttling  cry.  round  the 
well-known  suburbs  of  their  airy 
cities ;  and  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 


forest  beat  the  sobbing  note  of  the 
shy  ringdove,  while  the  robin  shook 
his  scarlet  plumes,  and  filled  the 
autumn  woods  with  music.  Some  of 
the  trees  let  fall  their  golden  leaves 
at  every  step ;  and  the  sturdy  oaks 
dropped  their  russet  acorns  when  the 
wind  sighed.  The  shadovrs  began  to 
gather  early  among  the  thick  boughs, 
but  when  I  got  out  once  more  under 
the  open  s^,  the  evenine  sun  was 
still  snining  on  the  church  tower  of 
St  Bridget*s,  some  half  mile  away. 

Just  where  the  path  emerged  from 
the  forest,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  public  way,  my  curiosity  was  ar- 
rested, and  my  interest  excited  by 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  entrance  to 
a  long  green  avenue  of  beeches,  l^sul- 
ing  apparently  to  one  of  those  fine  old 
manor  houses,  noble  and  di^ified, 
that  are  so  much  in  keeping  with  the 
best  and  simplest  elements  of  the 
national  character.  The  peculiar  de- 
solation of  its  aspect  was  what  sur- 
prised me,  however  ;  for  the  first 
glance  convinced  me,  not  only  that  it 
was  untenanted,  but  that  many  years 
must  have  elapsed  since  it  had  owned 
an  inhabitant  The  air  of  desertion 
that  possessed  the  place  was  melan- 
choly in  the  extrema  The  stone  sup- 
ports of  the  heavy  iron  gates  were 
ruinous,  and  dropping  to  decay ;  and 
the  gates  themselves,  moss-grown  and 
eaten  with  rust,  swung  mournfully  to 
and  fro,  and  creaked  as  their  loose  and 
broken  hinges  obeyed  the  evening 
wind.  Long,  rank  weeds  choked  up 
the  slender  ornaments,  and  nettles 
climbed  rudely  amonest  the  thick 
mantling  ivy.  Impelled  by  a  nameless 
desire  to  investigate  further,  I  tied  my 
horse  to  the  half-open  gate,  and  struck 
onwards  in  my  desultory  fashion,  my 
feet  marking  the  soft  turf  that  crept 
to  the  roots  of  the  hoary  trees.  The 
house  itself,  though  catching  at  the 
moment  the  dear  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  looked  mournful  and  deserted  as 
I  approached  it ;  and  its  dim,  blinded 
windows  gave  back  a  feeble  and  sor- 
rowful smile  in  the  deathly  stillness. 
The  birds  hopped  about,  tame  and 
fearless ;  the  Drown  hares  leaped  and 
scampered  on  the  uneven  lawn ;  and 
a  pale  owl  that  sat  blinking  Ms  dim 
eyes  in  the  shadow,  spread  his  heavy 
wings  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  made 
for  the  nearest  refuge,  hooting  with 
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fear.  Some  relics  of  dainty  garden 
flowers,  wild  long  aeo,  were  trailing 
at  random  their  slender  branches 
among  dominant  thistles,  and  strew- 
ing their  fine  blossoms  on  the  com- 
mon soil  In  the  ruins  of  what  had 
been  a  garden,  a  beautiful  sundial,  of 
rich,  old-fashioned  architecture,  was 
silentlv  and  faithfully  numbering  the 
dying  hours ;  and  as  lonff  as  the  faint 
light  lingered  above,  and  fell  on  the 
crusted  stone,  its  lips  breathed  out 
the  old  and  earnest  legend  that  told 
men  to  remember  death. 

There  seemed  a  spell  upon  the 
place,  and  as  I  turned  away  half 
unwillingly,  I  made  no  effort  to  resist 
the  fascinating  sadness  that  crept  over 
me.  Giving  tne  rein  to  my  fancy,  as 
well  as  to  my  steed,  I  pleased  myself, 
as  I  rode  slowly  onwards,  by  weaving 
wild  and  dreamy  scenes  that  might 
have  been  enacted  in  that  strange, 
desolate  home.  But  mv  thoughts  were 
soon  dissipated,  for  life  and  man  be- 
gan to  assert  themselves  once  more, 
and  a  sweet  drowsy  hum  came  float- 
ing from  the  village,  defining  itself  as 
I  drew  near ;  and,  recalled  at  once  to 
my  senses  and  to  the  object  of  my 
journey,  I  began  to  cast  about  for  the 
rectoiy,  marvelling  how  I  should  light 
upon  my  good  old  friend. 

There  is  not  a  prettier  rectory  in 
meny  England.  I  settled  that  ques- 
tion in  my  own  mind  before  it  received 
its  final  confirmation  from  the  lip  of 
Dr  Fox.  Nothing  but  a  thick  haw- 
thorn hedge  parted  the  quiet  garden 
from  that  yet  more  peaceful  enclosure, 
where  the  weary  rested  in  the  shadow 
of  the  house  of  God.  Within,  it  was 
a  very  waste  of  evergreens,  if  that 
word  could  be  applied  to  Mivthing  so 
trim  and  well  ordered.  The  glossy 
laurels  swept  the  ground  with  their 
low  branches,  the  tall  hollies  were 
already  gay  with  their  ruddy  clusters, 
and  more  beautiful  still,  the  dark 
melancholy  yews  hung  out  those  ex- 
quisite waxen  berries,  whose  delicate 
crimson  laughs  at  the  Christmas  frost 
A  profusion  of  rhododendrcms  held 
out  rich  promise  for  the  spring  ;  and 
among  them  all,  on  the  mossy  turf, 
the  low  white  house,  with  its  eccentric 
sables,  and  deep-set,  irr^^ular  win- 
dows, nestled  like  a  dove.  The  hght 
smoke  went  curling  cheerily  to  the 
dear  evening  sky,  and  in  the  trelHsed 


porch  stood  the  rector  himself,  mAdk- 
ing  his  favourite  swallows,  who,  still 
unwearied,  were  wheeling  and  dauting 
in  the  crystal  heaven  at  the  utmost 
speed  of  their  slender  and  &9^ 
wings.  My  unexpected  ^^laritun 
diverted  him  fix)m  the  study  of  hir- 
undology,  and  he  advanced  to  meet 
me  wiw  the  gentle  and  dignified  ooor- 
teay  that  was  sopre-emin^itljhis  own. 

He  was  scarcely  altered  ;  I  ahonld 
have  known  him  any^diere.  Hie 
face  was  perhaps  a  little  cahner,  the 
white  hair  a  little  thinner,  the  figure 
a  trifle  more  stooping,  and  that  was 
all.  But  with  myseli  I  knew  tliat  it 
was  very  different,  so  different,  that  I 
was  by  no  means  prei^u^  for  the 
almost  instant  recognition  l^t  fol- 
lowed his  rapid  scrutinT^and  tlie 
pron^t  familiar  greeting,  Why,  Wal- 
ter! IS  it  possible?'  took  me  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  *This  is  more 
than  I  expected,  my  dear  Br  Fox,' 
said  I,  returning  his  warm  grasp  with 
usury;  'I  had  as  little  antidpatioo 
of  being  recognised  before  I  introduced 
myself,  as  of  being  rejected  afterwan^ 
I  quite  promised  myself  the  triumph 
of  a  mystification,  but  I  see  yon  are 
as  hard  to  baffle  as  ever.' 

*  Ah  !  you  thought  to  impose  mKm 
me,  because  your  hair  is  not  so  hhtk 
as  it  was.  No,  no:  I  learned  all  your 
faces  bv  heart,  and.  the  trick  is  not  so 
easily  foigotten  as  you  £eui<7.  Came 
in^  come  in,  and  see  if  you  can  put  np 
with  an  old  bachelor's  welcome.' 

The  old  bachelor's  welcome  was  tiie 
warmest  I  ever  had.  His  books,  he 
said,  were  wife  and  children  and  all ; 
but  there  were  more  than  he  wotted 
of  in  the  humbleness  of  his  heart,  to 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  He  was 
as  rich  and  ripe  a  scholar,  as  be  was 
a  wise  and  loving  man.  Much  study 
had  neither  weaned  his  fleah  nor  dhed 
up  his  spirit ;  and  while  his  brilliant 
endowments  and  intellectual  supm- 
ority  commanded  the  most  profound 
and  unequivocal  admiration,  his  mild 
benevolence  imd  tender  sympa^y  se- 
cured for  him  a  yet  more  uniT^^ 
and  enviable  affection.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  beings  whom  nothing 
can  spoil ;  his  life  was  the  life  of  a 
Christian  scholar  and  gentleman,  and 
his  death  the  death  of  the  rig^teoua» 
for  he  is  gone  to  his  reward,  the  gentle 
old  man. 
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^  There  is  onlv  one  drawback  to  my 
pleasure,'  said  the  rector,  as  he  led  me 
round  his  littte  domain ;  *  you  cannot 
43ee  my  rhododendrons,  the  pride  of 
my  heart' 

The  low  shrubs  were  planted  out  in 
clumps  upon  the  lawn,  within  the 
ahelter  of  the  taller  ewrgreens,  where 
they  bloomed  out  with  the  first  breath 
of  spring,  and  l^hted  his  eyes  with  a 
flush  of  delknte  crimson.  We  pleased 
ourselves  with  flowery  visi(Mis  for  some 
vernal  future ;  but  alas  !  that  dream 
will  never  be  broken,  and  the  rhodo- 
dendrons now  blush  and  £Eule  in  vain. 

We  fell  into  a  long  train  of  inex- 
haustible reminiscences,  succeeded  on 
his  part  by  a  sequence  of  affectionate 
personal  interrogatories ;  and  it  was 
not  till  I  had  fuUy  satisfied  his  warm- 
hearted curiosity,  that  I  could  advert 
to  the  subject  of  my  own^and  proceed 
to  catechi^  in  my  turn.  My  questions 
were  answered  with  the  same  genial 
alacritv,  tiU  I  broached  the  subject  of 
die  old  manor-house,  and  th^  in  a 
moment,  his  manner  changed.  A  deep 
sadness  came  over  his  nioe,  and  he 
closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  I  could 
almost  have  fancied  to  cover  tears. 
But  he  recovered  himself  immediately, 
and  al^ough  his  voice  shook  some- 
what as  he  replied,  he  did  not  seem 
indisposed  to  satisfy  my  inquiries. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  ansrthiiig  of  its 
absolute  history,'  said  he ;  *  the  real 
owners  have  long  been  absentees.  You 
8ee.  I  am  only  a  naturalized  citizen, 
ana  if  you  want  a  chronicle  ah  initioj 
you  must  apply  to  the  children  of  the 
8oiL  But  your  surmises  are  correct 
enough,'  added  he  mournfully ;  Mt  is 
twelve  years  since  the  last  tenant  of 
l^etherstoke  died.' 

'  And  he  had  a  stor^,'  said  L 

'  My  good  friend,'  said  Dr  Fox,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  *have  we  not  all  our 
atory,  if  the  truth  were  told?  But 
vou  are  right  again.  Paul  Lyndhurst 
had  a  stoiy,  and  a  sad  one  toa' 

*  Lyndhurst  t  not  Lyndhurst  of 
Maffdalen  V  I  interrupted.  '  A  sulky 
ancninrite  he  was  in  those  days.' 

'  Nay,  are  you  turned  cynic  in  your 
old  age,  Walter  ?  Trust  me,  his  heart 
was  gentler  than  your  own.  Speak 
heedmlly,  for  you  did  not  know  him. 
Few  did,  and  he  was  little  loved,  but 
those  who  found  the  treasures  that  he 
hid,  will  scarcely  hear  him  lightly  hdLd; 
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and,  Walter,  mj  heart  still  bleeds  imd 
trembles  at  his  name.  You  have 
sons,'  continued  the  old  man  hurriedly, 
'  and  they  will  love  and  hcmour  you — 
God  grant  they  may ;  but  verily,  they 
will  never  be  to  you  half  what  Fsm 
Lyndhurst  was  to  me.' 

I  cannot  repeat  the  story  as  I  heard 
it ;  all  that  loade  it  so  sad  and  touch* 
ing  will  be  wanting ;  but  I  must  cather 
up  the  broken  threads,  and  tell  it  as 
best  I  may. 

Paul  Lyndhurst  and  his  brother 
John  were  bom,  as  the  saying  goes^ 
with  expectations.  Their  fikther  had 
inherited  in  early  life  a  considerable 
fortune,  the  fruit  of  much  patient  and 
devoted  labour,  not  his  own;  and 
having  married  a  fair  young  wife, 
whose  penniless  attractions  won  her 
small  favour  from  his  ancient  mother, 
he  threw  himself,  in  his  free  careless 
way,  into  the  mere  pleasure  of  exist- 
ence, and  indulged  himself,  without 
control,  and  even  without  oonsidera- 
tion^  in  refined  tastes,  intellectual 
luxuries,  and  generous  fooleries.  The 
birth  of  his  children  opened  a  new 
channel  for  his  affectionate  suscepti- 
bilities, without  deepening  his  sense 
of  immediate  and  extendi  responsi- 
bility ;  and  his  fatherly  pride  and 
fondiness  took  the  same  bent  as  his 
previous  emotions  had  done,  without 
the  smallest  perception  on  his  part, 
that  he  was  running  a  perilous  course. 
Sorrow  came  Imockmg  at  his  door  with 
a  very  sudden  hand.  When  John  was 
seven  years  old,  and  Paul  but  four, 
their  mother  died,  leaving  a  passionate 
memory  in  the  breast  of  her  elder 
child,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  younger, 
that  nameless  and  perhaps  uncon- 
scious sense  of  desolation,  which  often 
obtains  such  a  mysterious  and  para- 
mount influence  upon  the  early  for- 
mation and  life-long  development  of 
the  character  and  sympathies  of  the 
motherless.  Her  husband,  when  he 
recovered  firom  the  first  stunning 
effects  of  this  heavy  blow,  felt  hope- 
lessly that  he  had  lost  his  stay.  His 
character  had  not  sufficient  eneigy  to 
support  itself,  and  the  grand  defect  in 
his  mental  constitution,  a  total  want 
of  moral  courage  and  stability,  laid 
him  open  to  the  attacks  of  unprin* 
dpled  persons,  whose  designs,  if  he 
had  the  wit  to  suspect,  he  had  not 
the  wisdom  to  frustrate,  nor  the  firm- 
2x 
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ness  to  repel  For  a  year  or  two  he 
went  on  in  his  old  way,  the  inherent 
deficiency  telling  upon  him  more  and 
more.  There  was  just  a  sufficient 
consciousness  of  impending  danger  to 
make  him  avoid  looking  at  it  steadily ; 
and  when  the  crash  came  at  last,  there 
was  no  one  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 
Beceiving  from  his  stem  old  mother 
more  blame  than  compassion,  and 
more  reproaches  than  i^pathy,  he 
bent  suadenlv  under  his  misfortune; 
and  having  looked  wearily  into  the 
wild  waste  behind  him,  he  kissed  the 
prattling  lips  of  his  little  children, 
prayed  God  to  bless  them,  and  so  died. 

It  was  not  from  his  mother  that 
Francis  Lvndhurst  had  derived  one 
particle  of  his  generous,  pliant,  and 
mobile  nature.  She  was  one  of  those 
painfully  excellent  persons  whose 
alarming  virtue  is  more  repellent 
than  attractive,  calculated  to  inspire 
more  respect  than  sympathy,  and 
more  fear  than  love.  Conscious  of 
eternal  rectitude,  she  pursued  her  un- 
relenting way,  and  swept  from  her 
path  not  only  the  humane  peccadillos 
of  more  genial  dispositions,  but  all 
those  nameless,  exquisite  charities 
that  make  up  so  much  of  the  sunshine 
of  daily  life.  Retaining  in  advanced 
old  age  the  stately  carnage  and  iron 
sinews  of  her  youth,  her  mind  was 
yet  more  unbending  than  her  figure. 
Her  understanding  was  strong  but 
not  clear;  she  was  shrewd  but  not 
judicious,  absolutely  destitute  of  tact, 
ixwitive  without  being  consistent,  and 
ai^j^umentative  rather  than  rational 
Her  principles  were  prejudices,  and 
her  duties  superstitions ;  for  physical 
weakness  she  had  no  sympathy,  be- 
cause she  could  not  understand  it ; 
and  of  moral  dereliction  she  was  a 
hopeless  censor.  Her  laws  were  as 
the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians ; 
her  establishment  was  ordered  with 
a  rigid  economy  that  fdmost  amount- 
ed to  parsimonvj  and  her  solitary 
household  moved  m  its  orbit  like  the 
planets  in  their  spheres. 

To  this  stem  and  loveless  rule 
the  little  brothers  came,  fresh  from 
the  f^-eedom  and  indulg^ce  of  their 
early  home,  to  leam  their  first  hsurd 
lesson  in  the  world's  school  to  be 
taught  with  great  plainness  or  speech 
that  they  were  orphans,  and  to 
lay  the  deep  but  bitter  foundations 


of  passionate  brotherly  attanhmmty 
sOent  fortitude  and  resolute  aelf-ooft- 
trol  John  was  his  grandmothers 
favourite,  for,  like  all  narrow-minded 
characters,  she  was  essentially  partial; 
and  as  her  preference  proceeded  an 
logical  grounds,  and  depended  first  on 
the  incontrovertible  claims  of  primo- 
geniture, and  secondly,  on  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  his  Christian  name,  a 
reasonable  boy  like  Paul  had  no  cause 
to  complain.  The  little  fellow's  un- 
pardonable likeness  to  his  mother 
exercised  an  unfortunate  influence 
upon  his  fate&  and  made  her  at  last 
the  victim  or  a  singular  delusion, 
which  led  her  to  separate  in  &ct  ^e 
interests  of  the  InrotherB,  and  actually, 
though  not  avowedly,  to  regard  eaoi 
as  the  exclusiverHX)perty  and  residue 
of  one  parent  Tne  immediate  conse- 
quence was  that  P&ul  gradually  became 
more  grave,  silent,  and  thoughtful, 
and  John,  a  generous,  warm-hearted 
little  lad,  proved  but  an  ungrateful 
recipient  or  bounty  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  share  alona  Many  and 
many  a  night  when  they  had  escaped 
at  last  firom  that  cold  and  ever-watch- 
ful eye,  did  the  poor  orphans  ay 
themselves  to  sleep,  sobbing  into  one 
another's  ears,  *0  mamma,  mamma!' 
'0 papa,  papal' 

It  was  v^  soon  made  known  to 
John,  in  a  private  conference  with 
his  grandmother,  that  he  was  to  be 
her  residuary  legatee.  She  was  cosk- 
siderably  surpri^  by  the  composure 
with  which  he  received  this  mtelli- 
g^ence,  and  iHx>bably  imputed  his 
silence  to  her  own  majestic  reticence 
as  to  particulars.  She  would  not 
have  understood  it  any  better  if  she 
had  seen  them  afterwards  sitting  to- 

g ether  on  their  crib,  John's  eager, 
onest  eyes  flashing  apologetic  fmy, 
and  seconding  his  indignant  words  of 
comfort 

The  epoch  of  school-life,  when  it 
came,  was  an  intense  relief  to  both 
the  boys.  John,  always  practical  and 
sensible,  though  not  essentially  clever, 
very  honestly  applied  himself  to  his 
labours ;  but  his  character  unfolded 
much  more  rapidly  than  his  intellect, 
and  Paul,  though  so  much  lus  junior 
(in  vears  at  least),  soon  followed,  ov»^ 
took,  and  passed  him,  more  to  his 
pride  than  his  sorrow.  Ptral  indeed 
was  one  of  those  rare  specimens  of 
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boyhood,  devoted  to  learning  for  its 
own  sake,  regarding  imposed  study 
not  merely  as  the  imperative  intro- 
duction to  a  noble  and  a  wise  here- 
after, but  as  a  positive  and  intrinsic 
pleasure ;  and  as  his  mind  enlarged, 
and  the  endless  vistas  dazzling  with 
immortal  light  first  opened  on  his 
vision,  he  began  to  feel  that  life  was 
indeed  worth  living  for, — and  that 
there  were  wells  even  of  earthly 
water,  that  could  assuage,  if  they  did 
not  quencL  the  thirst  of  his  chudish 
sorrow.  He  grew  intensely  studious, 
and  pored  over  his  books  so  earnestly, 
that  nis  grandmother  gave  utterance 
to  the  l^ld  heresy  that  reading  was 
one  of  the  deadly  sins  j  a  conclusion 
for  which  she  found  it  irksome  to 
advance  her  premises  when  closely 
pressed  on  the  subject  by  the  down- 
right John.  That  wicked  boy  took 
great  delight  in  luring  her  into  an 
argument  unawares,  ^en  he  would 
cany  on  an  endless  war  of  words, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  ad- 
versary, and  the  secret  amusement  of 
the  silent  Paul,  who  seldom  ventured 
to  qiiestion  oraUy  her  incoherent  dog- 
mas. As  may  be  supposed,  she  was 
no  bibliomaniac;  and,  indeed,  her 
choice  of  books  was  so  exceeifingly 
small  and  select,  that  but  for  the 
relics  of  their  father's  library,  which 
in  the  wreck  he  had  managed  to 
secure  to  his  boys,  they  would  have 
been  sadly  at  a  loss.  Paul  perceived 
that  the  sight  of  these  books  made 
hm  grandmother  bitter  on  the  subject 
of  literary  progress,  and  attempted  to 
confine  his  perusal  of  the  treasured 
volumes  to  his  own  ap^ment,  an 
innovation  which  met  with  violent 
opposition.  But  John,  who  began 
to  have  alarming  notions  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free-bom 
Briton,  came  valiantly  to  the  rescue, 
and  gained  his  point,  although  with- 
out much  ulterior  benefit  to  Paul 

Being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  great  public  school,  the  course  of 
l^eir  education  went  on  smoothly 
enough,  until  the  question  of  their 
future  destination  impended,  when  a 
serious  division  arose.  John^  though 
he  had  acted  like  a  good,  sensible  boy, 
and  gone  through  his  school  career 
with  credit  if  not  with  honour,  showed 
60  great  a  repugnance  to  a  prolonged 
course  of  study,  and  so  great  a  desire 


to  embark  at  once  in  active  life,— 
that  his  grandmother  reluctantly 
consented  to  relinquish  the  fondly- 
cherished  plan,  whicn  with  unaccount- 
able inconsistency  she  had  formed,  of 
bestowing  a  university  education  on 
her  darling.  But  John  had  a  harder 
triumph  to  achieve;  his  heart  was 
set  upon  the  transfer  of  this  coveted 
boon  at  least,  to  the  share  of  the 
defrauded  Paul;  and  so  earnestly  did 
he  plead  his  cause,  supporting  his 
own  arguments  with  such  wonaerftQ 
oratory,  and  refuting  hers  with  such 
ingenious  and  darii^  unreason,  that 
the  baffled  old  lady  from  sheer  weari- 
ness gave  way  at  last  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  which  in  no  wise  detracted 
from  the  generous  ecstasies  of  one 
grandson,  or  the  grateful  transports 
of  the  other, — although,  unfortunatelv 
for  herself,  she  had  little  to  do  with 
either. 

Paul's  natural  precocity  and  singu- 
lar assiduity  resulted  in  the  event  of 
his  going  to  college  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  This  circumstance  rendered 
it  peculiarly  fortunate  for  him  that  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  Dr  Fox, 
who  was  first  attracted  by  the  extreme 
youth,  and  then  by  the  extraordinary 
proficiency  of  his  pupil  The  interest 
very  soon  became  mutual ;  for,  disco- 
vering, with  his  usual  penetration, 
Paul's  peculiar  temperament  and  con- 
sequent disadvantages,  with  exquisite 
tact  and  tenderness  he  sought  the 
svmpathies  of  the  proud  and  melan- 
choly boy,  surprised  him  into  confid- 
ence, and  drew  from  him  by  degrees 
the  secrets  of  his  deep  and  passionate 
nature.  But  from  that  hour  P&ul  was 
another  being.  The  long  craving  of 
his  heart  began  to  be  satisfied,  andthe 
loneliness  of  his  orphanhooa  passed 
suddenly  away.  Years,  as  they  glided 
by,  only  increased  the  strength  and 
fervour  of  this  attachment ;  and  mean- 
while another  kind  of  sunshine  was 
stealing  into  Paul's  heart 

The  fame  of  Mrs  Lyndhurst's  pa- 
rental qualifications  was  not  confined, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  mother  country; 
and  It  was  so  ordered  that  the  young 
daughter  of  a  distant  relative,  who 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  his  youth, 
was  consigned  to  her  exclusive  guard- 
ianship, until  such  time  as  she  should 
attain  to  the  years  of  legal  discretion. 
Sorely  pining  on  his  deathbed  for  the 
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dim  blae  skies  and  low  gr^n  hills  of 
Ehigland,  he  answered  uttle  to  the 
voluble  outcries  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, her  mother's  friends,  and  sent 
Adrienne  home.  And  very  captiva- 
ting she  wa&  Her  genuine  worth  and 
honest  goodness,  brightened  hf  an 
innocent  vivacity  that  danced  and 
sparkled  in  her  fair  blue  eyes,  which 
yet  could  lie  in  deep  and  earnest 
shadow  beneath  the  caloL  soft  brow, 
a^  pensive  lashes  of  golden  brown. 
The  trustee,  alas!  was  unhappily 
chosen,  and  the  poor  child  had  ner 
own  struggles  with  the  pride  and 
prejudice  of  her  capricious  guardian. 
The  brothers  saw  her  from  time  to 
time,  when  they  met  beneath  the  only 
roof,  which,  cold  as  it  was,  bore  for 
them  the  name  of  home.  The  silent 
spirit  of  orphanhood  first  drew  their 
sympathies  togefher,  and  the  bond 
quickly  strengthened  into  a  friend- 
snip  which  to  Paul  was  something 
more.  He  fed  upon  it,  and  lived  upon 
it  long  in  secret,  and  ^en  at  last  he 
spoke,  Adrienne  trembled  at  her  own 
strange  joy.  No  one  had  the  faint- 
est foreboding  of  the  crisis—not  Mrs 
Lyndhurst,  not  John.  The  grand- 
mother had  indeed  watched  over  her 
heir  with  silent  and  jealous  vigilance, 
but  perfectly  satisfied  with  r^;ard  to 
him,  the  thought  of  Paul  had  never 
so  much  as  crcwsed  her  mind.  When 
the  truth  burst  upon  her  in  all  its 
enormity,  her  rage  was  dreadful,  and 
with  terrible  violence  she  assailed  the 
two  yoimg  orphans,  who  had  dared 
to  whisper  to  themselves,  and  to  one 
another,  that  they  wished  to  share 
their  loneliness  toother. 

Paul's  spirit  stirred  within  him; 
the  pale  student  rose,  and,  with  a 
sparMe  she  had  never  seen  in  his 
oark  eyes  before,  put  his  strong  arm 
round  Adrienne,  and  told  her  no  power 
should  ever  part  them;  then  takiiu^ 
her  gently  frt)m  the  room,  he  turned, 
in  his  calm,  indignant  pjride,  to  meet 
her  rude  and  bitter  violence.  But 
in  vain  she  poured  on  him  sarcastic 
reproaches  and  angry  menaces.  He 
quietly  received  her  passion,  and  re- 
futed her  inconsistencies.  She  charged 
him  with  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  in- 
{^titude ;  she  drowned  his  reason  in 
mvective,  and  met  his  arguments  with 
insult ;  but  when  she  so  ntr  foi^got  her- 
self and  him  as  to  taunt  him  wilii  his 


mother's  poverty,  and  to  iiismiiat0» 
wiUi  a  coarseness  as  false  as  it  vas 
cruel,  that  his  union  with  her  hid 
been  the  ruin  of  her  son  and  PnTs 
father,  his  gallant  heart  ooold  bear  it 
no  longer,  and,  with  a  word  and  a 
look  she  never  f oigot  or  forgave,  ter- 
rified into  silence  an  insolence  that 
was  never  attempted  again. 

But  though  cowed  for  a  momenti 
she  was  by  no  means  bafled,  and  no 
depth  of  meanness  was  too  low  for 
her  now.  Finding  him  ntterty  invul- 
nerable to  menaces,  aigomenta.  or  re- 
proaches, on  his  own  account,  sne  luui 
the  horrible  baseness  to  strike  at  him 
throu^  his  brother,  and  assmed  him 
with  no  uncertain  threat,  that  the 
total  ruin  of  John's  worldly  proqieets 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequenoa 
of  his  determined  opposition  to  her 
will  The  Inave  boy  bowed  his  head 
like  a  deer  caught  in  the  toils,  and 
the  face  of  his  grandmother,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  was  not  good  to  see. 

'  My  own  darling,'  said  Baul,  as  1^ 
crushed  all  his  heart  into  his  low  fiire- 
welL  '  remember  it  is  onty  for  a  timei 
Nothing  but  death  shall  ever  part  na' 

*  Not  evoi  that,'  whispered  his 
young  love,  her  tears  falling  on  his 
coldmmds.  *  Dear  Paul,  we  can  wait' 

And  she  did  wait,  and  she  would 
have  waited  longer,  but  her  heart 
broke,  and  she  died ;  and  Jcdm  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  he  saw  the  reason 
fleet  from  Paul's  eyes  ov«r  her  coffin, 
and  the  look  of  terror  in  his  grand- 
mother s  face,  ^en  she  could  not 
silence  his  fever-ravings.  She  having 
finished  her  work  of  mischi^  shortly 
went  to  account  for  it;  and  J(^ 
silently  and  irrevocably  making  over 
every  penny  of  her  evil  pelf  to  his 
broken-hearted  brother,  settled  him, 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Dr  Fox,  at 
Netherstoke,  where,  after  a  few  years 
of  protracted  bodily  and  mental  sitf- 
fennff,  gently  and  patiently  bcnne,  he 
found  his  last  day. 

'  We  buried  him,  by  his  own  de- 
sire, beneath  the  chancel-window.  He 
wrote  his  own  epitaph,'  said  the  ree- 
tor,  rising.  '  It  is  a  moonli^t  mAX 
—come,  and  I  will  show  yonhis 
tomb.' 

The  great  harvest  moon  was  ahiniBg 
full  on  the  old  east  window  of  «t 
Bridget's  diurch,  and  its  cold  U^ 
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talvered  the  thick  graves,  and  fell  on 
a  rude  croes  already  muffled  gently  in 
the  creeping  ivy.  The  short  inscrip- 
tion was  distinctly  legible — 

P.L. 

JETAT  26. 
n;  wmmudTMruu ;  oovtofcATVBiioBa. 


The  night  was  very  still  and  balmy, 
and  we  sat  down  upon  a  tombstone 
opposite,  in  strange  passionate  silence, 
tul  the  letters  one  oy  one  died  out  of 
the  moonshine,  and  only  the  dim  out- 
lines of  the  memorial  cross  spoke 
mournfully  from  the  deepening  sha- 
dow. 


A  FBENCH  CELEBBITY  ON  SOCIAL  CHANGES. 


Few  men  of  the  present  day  dis- 

aay  greater  intellectual  activity  than 
.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  who  comes 
before  the  public  in  three  distinct 
capacities — 1st,  As  a  ioumalist  and 
ardent  partisan  of  the  Bonaparte 
dynas^,  so  as  to  be  a  particular  ob- 
ject of  antipathy  to  the  Orleanists, 
Bourbonists,  Fusiomsts,  and  Demo- 
crats ;  2dly,  As  an  ardent  opponent  of 
the  li^t  literature  of  the  Sand,  Sue, 
and  Dumas fils  school;  3dly,  As  a 
man  of  profound,  extensive,  and  vari- 
ous historical  and  philolo^cal  erudi- 
tion; thoroughly  acquamted  with 
antiquity,  and  particularly  familiar 
with  the  vast  social  revolution  which 
the  advent  of  Christianity  produced 
in  the  Boman  empire — at  that  time  a 
convertible  term  with  the '  civilized 
•world.  We  will  not  meddle  with  his 
career  and  position  as  a  journalist 
either  pro  or  con.  In  the  republic  of 
letters  there  are  good  and  bad,  moral 
«nd  immoral  writers,  but  neither 
Orleanists  nor  Bonapaxtists.  Nor 
Bhall  we  say  much  of  his  onslaughts 
on  the  modem  romance  school,  as  we 
have  treated  that  subject  in  a  recent 
lucubration.  It  is,  however,  justice 
to  M.  St  Marc  Girardin  and  M: 
Granier  de  Cassagnac  to  say,  that 
although  they  have  not,  hke  M. 
£ug^  Poitou,  written  any  distinct 
book  upon  the  modem  school  of  French 
romance;  yet.  that  the  germs  of  many 
of  Poitou*s  ideas  are  to  be  found  in 
the  scattered  writings  of  these  two 
accomplished  authors.  We  have  not 
seen  tne  numbers  of  Ze  EeveiL  the 
new  journal  of  M.  Granier  de  Cassa- 
gnac,but  we  learn  from  other  quarters 
that  he  continues  the  paper  war 
against  this  literature,  and  that  the 
last  comedy,  '  Le  Fils  Naturel  *  of  M. 
Dumas  fila^  has  been  very  mdely 


handled  by  him.  We  will  keep  our 
eye  on  this  curious  combat  of  opposite 
schools:  but,  in  the  meantime,  we 
invite  the  reader  to  accompany  us  in 
a  brief  excursion  through  the  collected 
and  jpublished  literary  works  of  this 
proline  writer. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in 
these  works  is  the  cleamess  with 
which  he  points  out  the  change  which 
Christianity  effected  in  the  whole  of 
l^e  social  and  political  relations  of 
mankind ;  and,  m  order  to  elucidate 
his  view  of  the  change,  he  first  paints 
man  in  his  relation  to  the  State,  to 
the  family,  to  the  bond,  and  to  the 
free,  and  snows  that  the  stru^e  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  is  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  modem  times,  and 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
had  only  one  power— the  spiritual  or 
religious  one.  In  all  the  little  govcm- 
ments  of  Greece,  even  in  the  Koman 
government  itself,  the  authoritv  was 
ah  initio  pontifical,  and  the  deliberat- 
ing bodies  formed  a  theological  coun- 
cil before  they  became  an  Areopagus 
or  a  Senate.  What  we  modems  call 
liberty  of  conscience,  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  as  a  horrible  impiety. 
The  Moslems  of  the  present  day  have 
the  same  idea ;  they  cannot  conceive 
liberty  of  conscience  within  the  pale 
of  Islamism  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
reforms,  no  minister,  not  even  the  re- 
cently deceased  Beschid  Pasha,  has 
ever  dared  to  assume  in  theory,  that 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is,  as  re- 
gards the  Moslems,  other  than  theo- 
cratic In  ancient  Greece  the  superior 
authority  of  the  state  prescribed  theo- 
logically the  public  faith  and  the  ex- 
ternal worship,  without  permitting 
any  one  to  take  refuge  in  any  sort  of 
Protestantism:  and  it  was  for  such 
an  exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience 
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that  Sophocles  was  denounced  on  a 
capital  charge,  and  Socrates  actually 
condemned  to  death.  In  these  in- 
stances the  AtheniMi  Areopagus  pro- 
ceeded on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  long  and  bloody 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  during 
the  three  first  centuries  of  our  era, 
had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
violation  of  the  religious  authority  of 
the  Reman  Senate. 

Reli^^ous  belief  was,  therefore,  with 
the  ancients,  the  basis  of  the  civil  and 

Solitical  law,  hence  jurisprudence  was 
efined  as  *  the  science  of  Divine  and 
human  things.'  Theology  and  the 
augural  art  formed,  therefore,  the 
basis  of  social  science.  All  the  arts 
(^  life — commerce,  agriculture,  and 

Srofessions — were  under  a  tutelar 
eity ;  and  all  the  great  acts  of  public 
life— war,  peace,  and  embassies  to 
foreign  states— were  regulated  by 
theological  ordinance  and  prescription. 
But  antiquity  did  not  die  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  although 
M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  does  not 
dwell  upon  it;  the  Romish  Church 
has  ^own  in  her  histoi^  a  continued 
series  of  efforts  to  continue  the  theo- 
cratic infallibility  of  antiquity.  Pro- 
fessions, if  no  longer  under  a  tutelar 
deity,  were  under  the  tutelar  saint 
The  noroscopes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  modem  Islamism,  in  commen- 
cing war  or  travel,  and  many  other 
customs  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity  are  clearly  traditions  of 
antiquity. 

Therefore^  when  Christ  presented 
himself  to  the  pagan  nations,  he  held 
a  language  so  new  to  them  as  to  ex- 
cite tneir  astonishment,  and  also  the 
indignation  of  all  those  whose  inter- 
ests were  bound  up  in  the  old  system. 
According  to  the  pagan  ideas,  men 
were  not  brothers,  oecause  they  had 
not  the  same  father.  Some  were  sons 
of  the  gods,  and  others  were  not. 
CflBsar,  ^0  seriously  believed  himself 
to  be  the  descendfuit  of  Jupiter  by 
Venus,  the  mother  of  Eneas;  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  lineage 
was  traced  from  Hercules,  could  not 
conceive  their  souls  to  be  like  those 
of  other  men.  The  noble  races  were 
considered  by  the  ancients  as  quite 
apart  This  was  the  opinion  of  Homer, 
who  considered  that  the  servile  races 
had  only  half  a  soul ;  this  was  also 


the  opinion  of  I%t0j  who  does  not 
take  tne  trouble  to  discuss  the  qoe^- 
tion  ;  and  of  Aristotle,  the  inteilectiul 
giant,  who  towers  above  i^  the  lot 
of  mankind.  He  says  that  Uie  gods 
had  created  men  to  comuEuuid,  and 
men  to  obey,  llie  fraternity  that 
Christianity  established  was  therefore 
a  change,  toto  ado,  from  everything 
that  hiS  existed  before. 

The  revolution  in  the  family  which 
Christianity  produced,  was  not  les 
remarkable  than  the  chanse  in  the 
relations  of  man  to  man.  According 
to  the  ancient  patriarchal  theory 
which  existed,  and  was  reduced  to 

Sractice  before  the  law^ving  of  either 
ews  or  Greeks,  the  children  were  the 
absolute  property  of  the  parent  by 
right  of  paternity.  In  the  most  ancient 
times,  parents  had  rig^t  over  the  life  or 
death,  service  or  sale,  of  their  children. 
But  Christianity  taught  the  parent, 
that  his  diildren,  its  creatures  of  God, 
had  a  social  value  which  had  not  be^ 
recognised,  that  they  were  no  kmgier 
his  property,  so  that  he  could  not  loD 
or  sell  thenL  as  had  previously  bera 
the  case.  Cnristianitv  also  taught  the 
husband  that  his  wife  was  no  lonser 
his  slave :  that  she  ought  not  to  1« 
purchased  or  taken  from  the  father, 
but  obtained  bv  her  own  consent ;  and 
the  wife  being  his  equal,  he  must  give 
love  for  love ;  and  that  polygamy  and 
adultery  were  unlawful  Christianity 
also  taught  the  wife,  that  as  his  lawf d 
spouse,  she  had  a  civil  status  whidi 
the  laws  and  tribunals  ou^t  to  pro- 
tect, that  she  had  a  husband,  and  so 
longer  a  master;  that  she  ot^ht  to 
love,  and  not  to  fear  him,  and  that 
the  ancient  Gynaeceum,  where  the 
master  shut  her  up  with  rival  wives, 
'like  a  modem  oriental  harem,  was 
abolished.  Christianity  also  tau^t 
that  the  pagan  &mily,  in  whidi  ^ 
children  belonged  to  the  father,  and 
owed  no  deference  to  the  motb^,  was 
done  away  with ;  and  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  father,  the  motjier  was 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  children. 
But  the  blow  which  Christianity 
struck  at  slavery,  was  still  more  re- 
markable. Granier  de  Casaagnac's 
view  of  slavery  is,  that  it  was  not  in- 
stituted^ but  existed  previously  to  all 
institutions  and  written  laws.  Moaes 
founded  the  laws  of  the  Hebremr 
and  slavery  is  in  the  Mosaic  books. 
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Homer  lived  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  known  laws  of  Greece,  and  yet 
slaveiy  is  in  the  i)oems  of  Homer ;  the 
Papyrian  code  is  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  laws,  and  slaveiy  is  in  the 
Papyrian  code.     All  the  traditions 
seem  to  establish  that  slaveiy  existed 
in  the  family,  and  not  in  the  state ; 
and  in  its  origin  was  simply  the  sub- 
mission of  children  to  the  ancient 
paternal  authority— an  authority  first 
absolute,  and  which  civilisation  has 
successively    diminished.      Slavery, 
therefore,  commenced  peaceably,  ana 
not  violently;  the  first  slaves  were 
not  reduced  to  slaveiy,  but  bom  in  it. 
We  may  add,  that  children  when  they 
were  taken,  given,  or  sold,  changea 
masters  without  changing  their  con- 
dition.     Afterwards,    in    historical 
timei^  when  nations  regulated  them- 
selves, positive  laws  defined  and  re- 
gulated slavery,  but  did  not  institute 
and  create  it*     Suoh^  according  to 
Granier  de  Oassagnac,  is  the  origin  of 
slaveiy  in  pre-historical  times.    The 
speculation  is  ingenious,  and  historical 
records  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce  dpgmaticallv  on  this  sub- 
ject It  appears  to  us  that  the  author 
in  this  instance  does  not  draw  a  suffi- 
cient distinction  between  patriarchal 
authority  and  positive  slavery.    Un- 
doubtedly, patriarchal  authority  ex- 
isted in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  all 
human  society ;  but  we  rather  appre- 
hend that  the  positive  institution  of 
slavery  as  commonly  understood^  had 
its  origin  in  the  utilitarian  practice  of 
taking  the  labour  instead  of  the  lives 
of  those  vanquished  in  war.     The 
victor,  no  doubt,  said,  *  Your  life  be- 
longs to  me,  but  you  can  ransom  it 
by  your  labour  and  bond  service.*    In 
patriarchal  authority,  affection  and 
habit  temper  it ;  not  so  with  positive 
slavery  that  springs  from  captivity  in 
war.    Homer  informs  us,  after  the 
death  of  Hector,  that  Andromache 
pictures  to  herself  how  she  will  have 
to  become  the  menial  of  ^  Greek  who 
will  carry  her  captive  in  his  vessel — 
that  she  wiU  be  destined  to  the  bed 
of  a  Greek  master,  and  that  she  will 
have  to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and 
perform  other  base  offices,  while  her 
son  Astyanax,  who  lived  on  marrow 
and  the  most  delicate  food,  will  be 
reduced  to  misery.  But  whatever  was 
the  origin  of  slavery,   Christianity 


abolished  it  by  establishing  fratemitv, 
and  that  God  looked  not  to  the  bonus 
of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul,  and  that 
in  his  eyes  the  slave  of  his  evil  passions 
was  to  be  condemned. 

Thus,  every  one  of  the  positions  of 
life  were  modified  by  Christianity. 
Polygamy  was  abolished  as  well  as 
concubinage  ;  the  relations  of  parents 
to  children  were  entirely  altered.  The 
woman  was  endowed  with  civil  rights, 
and  could  buv,  seU,  and  dispose  of 
property.  And  the  woman,  moreover, 
gave  herself  to  her  husband,  of  her 
own  free  will ;  thus  the  bond  were 
evervwhere  made  free.  Such  was  the 
revolution  that  Christianity  produced 
(apart  from  all  theological  doctrines) 
in  the  social  relations  of  man. 

The  logical  induction  from  this  view 
of  antiquity,  and  of  what  we  call  the 
Christian  revolution,  is,  that  the  view 
taken  of  antiquity  by  Racine  and  the 
French  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  altogether  false,  however 
seductive  their  poetry  and  versification 
may  have  been.  Theancients,suchas 
^lEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
never  put  on  the  theatre  what  is  called 
a  love  intrigue,  that  is  to  say,  a  fable 
founded  on  the  efforts  which  two 
lovers  make  to  be  united^  or  on  the 
obstacles  which  separate  tnem.  Now, 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XTV.,  plays  writ- 
ten for  the  small  courtly  pubuc,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  select  society  that  was 
callant  and  idle,  could  not  ao  without 
love ;  the  affections  of  the  heart  are  the 
strongest,  the  most  general,  and  the 
most  profound.  Everybody  has  been 
in  love,  is  in  love,  or  will  be.  The 
more  general  the  passions  are  which 
are  introduced  on  the  stage,  the  poet 
addresses  himself  to  a  more  extended 
public.  Exceptional  passions  are  only 
for  a  limited  public.  Political  pieces 
have  no  interest  for  women,  and  be- 
sides, exclude  men  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion ;  a  love-plot  unites  everybody, 
men  and  women—the  young  by  their 
hopes,  and  the  old  by  their  recollec- 
tions. 

Granier  de  Cassagnac,  therefore, 
considers  that  Racine  and  Comeille 
were  justified  in  puttmg  love-plots 
into  the  pieces  taken  from  antiquity, 
but  that  they  were  wrong  in  inventr 
ing  heroines,  false  in  conception  and 
treatment  The  Greek  tragedians 
could  not  properly  introduce  the  mo- 
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dem  love-plot,  because  this  supposes 
that  a  man  and  a  woman,  wno  are 
not  brother  and  sister,  and  who  con- 
sequently belong  to  different  families, 
can  see  and  converse  with  each  other. 
But  until  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, virtuous  women  never  showed 
themselves  in  public,  or  ate  or  con- 
versed with  men.  It,  therefore,  would 
have  been  impossible  for  these  Greek 
poets  openly  to  violate  all  the  de- 
cencies of  that  time,  by  allowing  per- 
sons to  meet  who  were  rigorously 
separated  by  rel^on  and  morals, 
when  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of 
Euripides,  Achilles  perceives  Clytem- 
nestra,  he  cries  out  stupified,  '0 
sacred  laws  of  modesty !  what  do  I 
see?— a  woman  here!'  he  alludes  to 
the  impossibility  of  their  conversing 
with  each  other,  and  retires.  Cicero 
relates,  with  profound  indignation  in 
his  oration  against  Verres,  that  Ru- 
brius,  one  of  the  familiars  of  this 
worthy,  beins  at  Lampsacus,  went  to 
lodge  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  first 
men  of  the  town,  whose  name  was 
Philodamus,  and  who  had  a  daughter 
a  groit  beauty.  During  the  dmner, 
Rubrius  asked  his  host  why  he  did 
not  introduce  his  daughter?  But  this 
man,  who  was  respectable  bv  his  age 
and  the  decorum  of  his  conauct,  was 
confounded  bv  these  impudent  words, 
and  answered,  that  with  the  Greeks 
women  did  not  sit  at  table  with  men. 
Even  so  late  as  the  year  449  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  was  a  Roman  law 
which  gave  a  husband  the  right  to 
repudiate  his  wife  if  she  dined  with 
strangers.  Hence  the  impossibility 
for  the  ancient  tragedians  of  intro- 
ducing anything  like  our  modem  gal- 
lantry upon  the  Greek  stage.  The 
ancients  had  none  of  those  elevated, 
delicate,  and  respectful  feelings,  which 
we  have  for  women.  The  language 
of  love  would,  therefore,  have  been 
wholly  misplaced  in  the  mouths  of  the 
men  of  antiquity.  In  Athens,  if  a 
man  left  his  property  to  anybody,  and 
there  was  a  daughter,  the  heir  took 
the  daughter  also.  The  daughters  of 
a  dead  man  were  so  completely  at- 
tached to  the  inheritance,  that  if  heirs 
by  fraud  or  error  succeeded  to  a  pro- 
perty, and  were  afterwards  dispos- 
sessed by  a  lawsuit,  the  true  heirs  got 
back  everything,  not  only  the  land, 
but  the  women,  after  years  of  mar- 


riage. This  was  mtmstnnB,  snd  y«t 
the  fact  is  incontestable;,  as  append 
from  irrefragable  docomentarj  evi- 
dence. 

Not  less  r^narkabk  sre  the  erron 
whidi  other  modem  writCTS  have 
fallen  into  as  to  the  i>olitical  consti- 
tution of  ancient  society.  M.  Bar- 
th^emv  St  Hilaire's  translatioii  of 
Aristotle  gives  Granier  de  Oassacnae 
an  opportunity  of  pointiBg  oat  hov 
inappbcable  the  modem  expreasions^ 
*State,  Citizens,  and  Republic,'  ara 
to  ancient  Greece  The  diBtinelave 
and  fundamental  character  of  all  the 
legislation  of  remote  antiquity  is, 
that  it  was  for  a  town  and  not  for  a 
country.  Solon  nuide  laws  for  Aliens, 
Lycurgus  for  Sparta,  Numa  i<x  RooMy 
&C.&&  In  antiquity  people  were  com- 
posed of  a  town  and  its  territoiy,  the 
slaves  not  being  considered  part  of 
the  citizen&  l^ere  was,  therefore, 
no  State  in  anci^t  Gkeece,  but 
simply  a  collection  of  towns. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of 
Aristotle's  book  is  where  he  diseosses 
slavery  with  the  utmost  of  antique 
simplicity;  but  M.  St  Hilaire  wiues 
to  excuse  Aristotle,  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  the  poet-Christian  period.  M.  B^- 
th^emy  St  Hilaire  commute  upcm 
the  great  Aristotle  by  the  aid  of  the 

rr  Abb^  Gr^ir^  and  this  Gramer 
Cassagnae  turns  into  ridicule  in 
that  vein  of  pleasantry  now  familiar 
to  his  literary  opponents,  and  ire  think 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory,  instead 
of  a  translation,  to  give  the  condnd- 
ing  paragraph  of  the  original 

'  C'est,  k  notre  avis,  quelque  chose 
de  bien  Grange,  que  cette  id^  de 
vouloir  faire  d'Aristote  un  membre 
de  la  Soci^  d'^nancipation^  et  un 
coU^e  de  M.  Jullien  de  Pans,  nous 
aimerions  autant  ^tre  Aristote  tout 
court.  Mais  oe  qui  nous  parait  bi^ 
plus  Grange  enccnre,  c'est  Tid^  de 
conmienter  Aristote  avec  des  extnuts 
de  TAbb^  Gr^ire!  Conoervea-vous 
oes  deux  noms  dans  le  mSoae  livie, 
Fun  pour  le  texte.  Tautre  pour  la 
note?  Composes  done  les  ouvrages 
les  plus  surprenants  de  Tantiquit^; 
soyez,  avec  Homke  et  avec  Platon, 
Tune  des  trois  plus  grandes  fi^ares 
du  paganisme ;  ayez  cette  mueat^ 
calme  et  cette  auguste  p^ennite  que 
donnent  deux  mules  ans  paaa^  oes 
suffiages  du  monde;  et,  un  oeaa  joor. 
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on  intercftlera  dans  TOtre  pa^  dans 
▼otre  t^e,  sor  tin  pied  d' walite  et  de 
fratenit^  litt^raires,  qudques  lam- 
beaux  arrach^  aox  platea  compila- 
tions d*nn  inoonnu,  qui  a'appelle 
I'AbWQr^ire.'— 6&tttTwZttt^ratr«, 
tome  L  p.  134. 

To  excuse  Aristotle  for  his  defence 
of  slayeiy,  is  absurd ;  the  fruits  of 
Chrifltiamty  were  not  to  be  pludced  in 
the  noblest  gtoyes  of  Accaaeme. 

We  ^nll  touch  very  briefly  upon  the 
barbaric  period  that  succeeded  on  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Granier 
de  Cassagnac  shows,  with  great  dear- 
ness,  how,  from  the  age  of  Oonstan- 
tine  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
Christianity  made  most  rapid  pro- 
gress, yet  still  the  Christians  rendered 
to  Csesar  that  which  was  due  to  Csesar. 
The  Christian  populations  sought  no 
other  cMef  magistrate.  Another  ad- 
ministrati(Mi,  to  be  sure,  was  formed 
and  organuBed.  like  a  new  bark  that 
m)ws  up  under  the  old  one  that  is 
decaying.  This  moTement  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Christianity  was  a  magni- 
ficent spectacle,  represented  by  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  primi- 
tive coundls.  But  this  movement  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  barbaric  in- 
vasions of  the  fifth  century.  This 
created  the  necessity  of  recommenc- 
ing the  apostleship  and  the  conver- 
sions. Most  of  toe  barbarians  were 
idokUiers.  Even  the  €K>th8,  the  least 
unciviliaed  of  them,  and  the  most 
susceptible  of  a  regular  political  ex- 
istence, were  Arians.  *Thus,'  says 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hhe  excellent 
soil  of  the  Boman  empire,  which  had 
been  deared  by  the  hands  of  the 
ajKtetles  and  tl»B  fathers,  and  fertil- 
i^  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  was, 
from  the  year  40C.  covered  oy  a  vast 
and  deq)  flood  of  barbarians,  who  de- 
posited a  thidc  bed  of  Paffiw  mud.' 
And  as  the  invasions  of  one  barbarous 
nation  after  another  continued  inces- 
santly, the  work  of  apostleship  and 
conversion  had  perpetually  to  re-com- 
mence, *  until  these  burning  lavas, 
flowing  fi»>m  the  crater  of  the  Asiatie 
steppes,  had  cooled  down  and  taken  a 
flxea  position.' 

In  a  certain  number  of  the  Ger- 
manic nations  who  invaded  the  Boman 
empire,  we  find  Bepublican  indepen- 
dence arimng  from  ihe  prindple  of 
self-govoniment.     But  many  of  the 


other  invaders  were  simpiv  chiefis  and 
slaves,  that  is  to  say,  populations  with 
whom  were  replaced  those  inequalitiee 
which  Christianity  had  aboushed — 
slavery,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
father,  and  the  subjection  of  woman- 
kind. Hence  the  beginning  of  the 
feudal  noblesse  of  th^  middle  ages. 
Their  Christianity  was  only  nominaL 
We  prefer  Quoting  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  the  original  in  exteneo^  to 
any  re-hash  or  condensation  of  our 
own. 

'La  noblesse  de  I'invasion  tenta 
done  de  gouvemer  TEuropc^  comme 
Tavait  tent^  la  noblesse  de  1  ancienne 
Gr^  et  de  rancienne  Italic ;  elle  eut 
pour  dogme  sa  lance,  et  pour  morale 
son  bon  plaisir.  conune  toute  puis- 
sance abeolue,  elle  aocepta  Dieu  pour 
^al  et  non  pour  sup^rieur  sur  la 
terre ;  elle  pnt  en  main  la  conduite 
de  la  sod^te^  et,  k  coups  de  sabre  et  k 
coups  de  loiB,  elle  chaipenta  du  mieux 
qu'elle  sut  TMifice  enchevdtr6  du 
moyen  ftge !' 

The  extension  and  enfranchisement 
of  the  towns  gradually  overthrew,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  the  whole 
fabric  of  middle-age  feudalism,  and 
the  extreme  eii)re88ion  of  this  over- 
threw is  undoubtedly  the  supremacy 
which  the  dty  of  Pans  has  established 
for  itself,  so  that  the  dtv  has  in 
modem  times  compelled  all  Fnmce, 
nolens  or  volens,  to  accept  the  master 
which  the  capital  might  choose  for 
itself.  The  curious  speculations  of 
Granier  de  Cassagnac  on  this  topic 
derive  an  additions  interest  from  uie 
highly  important  measure  of  dividing 
France  into  five  great  military  com- 
mands. If  this  were  merely  a  poli- 
tical measure  of  the  day,  characteriz- 
ing this  cabinet,  or  that  cabinet,  we 
should  not  allude  to  it ;  but  it  strikes 
us,  unless  we  are  deceived,  as  a  great 
landmark  of  modem  history,  and 
likely  to  have  most  important  results. 
Hitherto^  when  a  govemment  has 
fallen  in  P^uis,  France  was  lost  But 
by  t^  creation  of  other  military  capi- 
tals with  military  commands,  armies, 
and  resources  of  their  own,  it  is  quite 
dear  that  even  if  a  total  collapse  of  a 
govemment  were  to  take  place,  the 
question  is  not  dedded  unless  Paris 
can  also  hold  its  ground  against  four 
other  armies  moving  concentrically  on 
the  cajMtaL    The  ipftra^^iii  command- 
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ing  on  these  important  stations  are  to 
be  allowed  to  concentrate  and  maidi 
their  troops  according  to  their  own 
judgment  m  case  of  troubles.  Within 
a  few  days  of  any  victory  of  the  mob 
of  Fbris  over  the  central  government, 
they  would  have  to  contend  first  with 
the  armies  of  Tours  and  Nancjr,  who 
in  a  few  weeks  later  would  be  joined 
by  those  of  L^ons  and  Toulouse.  We 
offer  no  opimons  on  the  form  of  go- 
vernment best  suited  to  the  fVench 
nation.  We  simplv  note  the  fact  of 
an  administrative  cnange  having  been 
made,  which  is  so  great  as  apparently 
to  set  aside  the  dfespotic  fiat  which 
the  city  of  Paris  has  always  issu^  as 
to  who  is  to  be  the  master  of  France. 

Granier  de  Cassagnac,  in  treating 
this  subject,  begins,  as  usual,  with 
antiquity,  in  which  he  is  so  well 
grounded.  As  already  stated,  Qreeoe 
was  grouped  into  towns,  these  towns 
having  around  them  a  territory  whidi 
was  the  property  of  their  inhaoitants, 
the  laws  of  which  were  applicable 
only  to  this  town  and  territory.  The 
Roman  Republic,  during  the  ages  of 
its  most  rapid  and  alarmmg  extension, 
never  broke  up  this  framework ;  the 
civil  laws,  the  police,  and  the  muni- 
cipal affairs,  remained  to  the  towns 
wno  received  a  Roman  covemor. 
Gradually  the  towns  of  Italy  asked 
for  Roman  citizenship  on  account  of 
the  privileges  which  it  conferred.  The 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Asia  Minor,  asked  it  in  their 
turn.  But  although  scantily  granted 
by  the  central  government,  we  fiind 
that  under  the  Emperor  Claudius  the 
municipal  registers  gave  a  return  of 
nearly  seven  millions  of  Roman  citi- 
zens^ scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
empire.  The  other  eighty  or  hundred 
millions  of  men,  (fistributed  into 
towns  which  form  states,  were  go- 
verned according  to  their  own  laws, 
and  the  complete  fusion  did  not  take 
place  until  tne  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Caracalla. 

In  France  itself  in  the  middle  ages 
the  different  provinces  having  estates 
or  parliaments,  governed  themselves 
accordinff  to  the  theory  of  tlie  law ; 
during  this  ancient  system  Paris  was 
a  town  like  the  others  having  laws 
and  government,  but  nothing  more. 
As  a  town  of  political  importance, 
Granier  de  Oassagnac  declares  Paris 


to  have  been  'belowRemieBy  PteLAiz, 
and  Toulouse.  Because  the  ktler 
were  provincial  capitals  eig<^ing  poli- 
tical prerogatives  with  which  Ptok 
as  a  mere  enfranchised  town  was  not 
invested.*  IWis  could  therefore  he 
angry  or  pleased,  set  up  or  knock  down 
her  magistrates,  without  France  car- 
ing anything  about  the  matter.  Evei 
BO  late  as  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Paris  was  the  principal  town  of 
France,  and  yet  she  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  supremacy  over  the 
whole  country.  Wlien  the  barrieadeB 
were  raised  under  Louis  XIV.,  the 
provinces  heard  of  it  a  month  aft^- 
wards,  but  the  capital  could  not 
have  altered  the  dynasty.  It  was  the 
revolutionary  centralization  that  has 
constituted  the  supremacy  of  Paris; 
but  it  is  a  very  curious  £ftct  which  we 

S)rceive  stated  for  the  first  time  in 
ranier  de  Oassagnac,  that  the  origiit 
of  the  civil  code  is  to  be  found  not  ia 
the  revolutionary  mania,  but  in  the 
projects  of  ancient  kwyers,  the  jaris- 
consults  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century  who  took  the  Code  civile  firom 
the  works  of  Pothier.  'The  most 
notable  part  of  this  code  was  diacossed 
under  Louis  XIL,  in  April  1510, 
in  the  Hdtel  of  the  Kshop  of  Paris, 
by  the  servants  of  the  king,  in  prsr 
sence  of  the  delegates  of  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  with  the  aase&t  cf 
the  commune  of  Paris.  The  rest  was 
published  under  Henri  IIL,  bj  Adiille 
Harlai,*  and  Granier  de  Cassagnae 
wants  to  make  out  that  the  Coimcil 
of  State  of  Napoleon  only  modemizedi 
and  arranged  old  materiab  of  sevcnJ 
centuries*  standing.  He  confesses  hie 
dislike  of  this  supremacy  which  PSaris 
has  arrogated  to  hersell  and  by  ti» 
total  absorption  of  the  then  admini- 
strative independenoeof  the  prorinoea 
*It  does  not  appear,'  says  he,  'that  the 
town  of  Pans  which  takes  the  lead 
in  our  native  land,  has  been  ever 
very  patriotic:  under  the  reign  d 
Charles  VL,  she  opened  her  gatos  to 
the  English  ;  in  1814,  she  op^ted  hsr 
gates  to  the  Russians^  to  the  stope^ 
faction  of  the  Emper^,  who  said  ia 
terminating  his  prodigious  rsftrnp^gn, 
that  it  was  not  ea^  to  take  poaaeesion 
of  a  town  of  eight  hundred  thonsaB^ 
inhabitants  if  they  were  reaohitdT 
bent  on  defending  thonselvea.  Is 
1815,  she  opened  her  gates  to  th« 
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Prussians,  &c.  &c.'  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  predict  what  Paris  will  next 
do,  bat  we  rather  think  that  her  ab- 
Bolute  dictation  to  the  rest  of  France 
has  received  a  serious  shake  by  the 
militiuy  measure  so  recently  promulr 
gated. 

Granier  de  Cassajpac  disapproved 
of  the  journals  of  Paris  treating 
France  as  conquerors,  and  speaking 
•of  the  provinces  as  the  Athenians 
spoke  of  Boeotia ;  and  he  insists  that 
irreligious  and  turbulent  Paris,  with 
its  dangerous  classes,  does  not  repre- 
sent France,  and  he  nnds  that  it  is  a 
strange  spectacle  that  a  corrupt  town 
should  lead  a  virtuous  country !  *  If 
I  have  gone/ says  he,  *  to  receive  from 
the  air  of  Pans  the  dew  that  falls 
upon  the  artists  and  the  poets  to 
freshen  and  expand  the  flowers  of  the 
intellect  I  prefer  infinitely  those 
simple  landsokpes  which  .the  Adour 
fertilizes,  and  which  have  the  azure 
of  the  Pyrenees  for  a  background. 
There  is  certainly  in  these  regions 
less  bd  esprit  than  at  Paris,  but  there 
is  more  of  religious  veneration  and 
domestic  existence :  I  therefore  see 
with  regret,  that  the  poison  of  the 
Parisian  ideas  penetrates  more  and 
more  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Thou  art  very  imprudent  and  very 
ungrateful,  0  Paris!  to  poison  the 
sprmgs  at  which  thou  drinkest ; 
whence  come  these  orators  and  these 
poets  of  which  thou  art  so  proud,  but 
from  the  provinces  which  thou  tumest 
into  ridicule!' 

With  the  journalism  of  young 
France,  and  even  with  other  literary 
coteries,  Granier  de  CassaCTac  has 
been  often  at  war.  One  of  nis  most 
amusing  encoimters  was  with  M.  Jules 
Janin,  the  lively  feuilUtonisU  of  the 
Journal  des  JJeoatSf  on  the  subject 
of  great  and  small  journalists.  The 
reader  may  remember  a  droll  vaude- 
ville of  M.  Scribe,  *Le  Coiffeur  et  le 
Perruquier,'  in  which  the  wig-maker 
extols  this  a<yunct  to  the  head  by 
describing  all  the  great  men  who 
adopted  it,  from  Louis  le  Grand  and 
Mofi^  to  Voltaire  and  Frederic  the 
Great,  concludingthat  all  great  men 
had  worn  wigs.  The  opponent,  how- 
ever, insists  that  the  intellectual  great- 
ness consisted  not  in  the  wigs,  but  in 
the  heads,  and  triumphantly  asks  if 
Osdsar  wore  a  wig.    M.  Jules  Janin, 


to  extol  ioumalism,  had  made  out 
that  Mirabeau,  Madame  Roland,  M. 
Chateaubriand,  General  Foy,  Beiga- 
min  Constant,  M.  Guizot,  and  a  host 
of  others,  were  journalists.  Happily 
for  France,  says  Granier  de  Cassa^piac, 
had  these  men  been  journalists  ^one, 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  thenu 
These  men  were  philosophers,  poets, 
and  learned  authors ;  they  all  had  a 
work  done,  a  name  made,  and  dory 
acquired,  when  they  consented  to  hand 
over  to  a  journal  some  ideas  of  their 
great  works,  and  to  let  a  ray  of  their 
glory  fall  upon  an  ephemeral  news- 
paper. Granier  de  Cassagnac  thinks 
that  the  connexion  of  newspapers 
with  the  political  passions  of  the  day, 
is  an  obstacle  to  their  being  the  vehide 
of  ^nd  ideas.  *  Le  journal  est  une 
allee  haste  et  etroite,  oil  les  grandes 
pensies  ne  passent  jamais  sansocdayer 
les  murs  de  leurs  ailes.  Was  Mira- 
beau the  obscure  gazeteer  of  Holland, 
worth  the  Mirabeau  the  adversary  of 
Bamave?  Were  the  articles  of  M. 
Chateaubriand  in  the  Journal  des 
Dehats  on  a  level  with  "  Le  GWnie  du 
Christianisme,"  "Ren^,"  and  "  Bona- 
parte and  the  Bourbons  f  Would 
M.  Guizot  give  his  historical  works 
for  his  newspaper  articles  ?  *  Granier 
de  Cassaffnac  then  goes  on  to  show 
that,  if  all  the  newspaper  writings  of 
these  men  were  to  be  effaced,  not  a 
thou^t,  or  a  success  of  these  men 
would  be  diminished,  because  they 
existed  in  themselves,  in  their  boolra, 
in  their  speeches,  and  their  sl^le,  and 
far  from  needing  journalism  m  order 
to  appear  in  public,  it  received  a  lustre 
from  their  talents  and  their  reputa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  set 
of  men  who  have  never  done  anything 
but  write  articles,  and  read  articles, 
but  who  do  not  know  a  line  of  Homer, 
or  a  sentence  of  Bossuet,  and  who  are 
to  true  publicists,  what  advocates  are 
to  orators:  those  easy  and  fluent 
phrase -makers,  who,  unacquainted 
with  the  f;reat  masters,  and  unable 
fiilly  to  enioy  them,  have  no  strength 
or  originality  of  style.  These  men 
who  hve  and  die  in  joumaliBm,  are 
like  the  mites  in  cheese.  These  men 
understand  nothing  of  politics,  but 
the  polemic  of  each  day.  *  They  turn 
like  norses  in  a  hippodrome,'  says  De 
Cassagnac,  *  always  going  over  the 
same  ground  with  the  same  paces.' ' 
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These  men,'  adds  he,  *  who  write  daily 
for  thirty  years,  and  yet  have  neither 
a  name  nor  a  style,  who  consume  their 
intelligence  and  their  life  without  a 
moment  of  brilliancy,  are  like  damped 
wood  that  bums  without  a  flame. 
Suppress  the  JoumcU  des  VebatSj  and 
M.  Ch&teaubriand  will  remain  in  all 
his  ^017;  suppress  the  Courts  ^ron- 
^aiij  and  the  name  of  M.  C.  will  be 
utterly  forgotten.  There  are  two  eartb 
of  people  who  write  in  the  journals : 
those  who  make  it  a  shop,  and  those 
who  make  it  a  pulpit ;  those  who  re- 
eeive  their  food  from  the  Journals,  and 
tibose  who  think  in  public  through 
them ;  those  who,  if  journals  were 
suMxressed,  would  be  commercial  tra- 
reUers  or  street-rioters,  and  those  who 
would  still  remain  histmans,  econo- 
mists, and  poets.'  It  was  ui^ed  that 
the  (preat  fwtune  of  M.  Thiers  was 
made  by  the  press,  but  to  this  Cas- 
sagnac  answers,  by  showing  that^  in 
his  ministerial  capacity,  all  the  acts 
of  M.  Thiers  were  a  c(mtradiction  to, 
and  a  practical  denial  of  his  principles, 
as  set  forth  in  the  National^  the  jour- 
nal which  he  founded. 

Of  the  literary  charact^v  treated 
of  in  the  works  of  Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
is  M.  de  Oh&teaubriand  ;  and  havinjg; 
taken  a  dance  at  his  ideas  on  Ohristi- 
anity  and  classical  antiquity,  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  say  something  of  modem 
classicism  and  romanticism,  as  well 
as  of  the  modem  partisans  of  Christi- 
anity and  Materialism.  The  imagina- 
Ucm  of  Granier  de  Oassagnac  repre- 
sents him  *  like  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  bringing  back  the  Frendi 
muses  from  the  captiyity  of  Bome 
and  Athens,  writing  for  them  the 
tables  of  the  new  law,  and  plaoinc 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  land 
of  promise.*  Ch&teaubriand,  in  fact, 
closed  the  period  of  French  classicism, 
and  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
national  traditions,  not  only  without 
completing  it,  but  without  even  fully 
comprdiending,  or  being  conscious  of 
the  work  he  was  doin^.  Granier  de 
Cassagnac  resolutely  declines  to  ad- 
mit Madame  de  Stael  into  this  col- 
laboration ;  and  we  think  that  on  this 
point  an  inordinate  national  literary 
ranitjr  has  led  him  not  only  to  do  an 
iigustice  to  Madame  de  stael,  but 
greatly  tounderrate  the  influencewhich 


her  celebrated  book  on  Qennaor,  and 
a  better  acquaintance  with  Ei^riiBh 
literature,  have  had  <m  tke  mi^  of 
France. 

*  If  we  attribute  toM.  GhMfimubriaod 
only  an  external  co-operatkm  in  the 
literary  renovation  of  France,  we  j^ 
must  assign  it  to  him  akmei  We 
know  that  a  seneral  idea  is  Abroad, 
that  UJBidame  de  Stael,  more  than  any 
other  person,  has  contributed  to  the 
foundiytion  of  our  young  literature : 
but  in  our  opinion,  Madanie  de  Sta^ 
went  to  seek  romantidsm  in  Germany, 
as  the  Decemvirs  were  said  to  have 
sought  the  laws  of  the  twelve  taUes 
in  Greece.  It  is  proved  that  the 
Decemvirs  never  set  foot  out  of  Bamt^ 
and  we  hope  to  make  it  iM^pear,  not 
that  Madame  de  Stael  dia  not  go  to 
Germany,  but  that  she  did  not  mog 
haitk  the  modem  litonature  of  France, 
whidi  is  of  pure  French  raoa' 

What  th^  he  asks,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  ctmdense  the  sequel,  did 
Germany  lend  to  France  ?  Is  Ger- 
many in  possession  of  any  grand  idea 
which  we  have  not  ourselves  f  *  As  to 
her  philosophy,  he  considers  that  Des- 
cartes was  the  author  oiit:  «nd  as  to 
religion,  if  Germany  had  her  Ia- 
thmsm,  France  had  her  Calvinism, 
the  stronger  nation  of  the  twa  In 
France,  he  declares  that  Germany  is 

SneraUy  unknown,  and  he  doubts  if 
.  Ch&teaul»riand,  M.  Lamartiney  and 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  ever  read  SchiUer  in 
German.  He  has  the  same  idea  of 
England  having  had  little  inflaenoe 
on  the  literary  renovation.  All  the  mo- 
dem nations  of  Europe  are  daugbten 
of  Christianity.  But  one  cannot  he^ 
a  smile,  wh^  he  tells  us  that  IVanoe 
is  the  eldest  daughter,  because  she 
has  always  been  tninkuig  and  aetiog 
for  the  others,  and  that  aO  the  revohi- 
tions  have  begun  with  her.  M.  Granier 
de  Cassagnac  forgets  that  France  got 
the  arts  from  Italy,  printing  «nd  li- 
berty of  conscience  irom  Germany,  and 
TOlitical  philosophy  and  economy  from 
England.  *  It  is  possible/^admits  Gra- 
nier de  Cassagnac,  *that  ''JKen^  maybe 
derived  a  little  from  Goethe,  "  Ham 
IIL"  from  Schiller,  and  "LesEnfants 
d'Edouards"  from  Shakspeare,  and 
isolated  works  from  foreign  proto- 
types, fiut  that  the  romantic  fitea- 
ture  in  a  mass,  prose  and  vene,  ai 
language,  romances,  dramaai  proceed 
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from  Eu^and  and  Oennaiiy,  and  that 
**Le0  Mutations  Po^tiqueB  have  any 
other  insimition  than  M.  de  Lamar- 
tme*8,  seems  impoflsible  and  nnreason- 
able.  TheliteruyrenovationiBneither 
Sni^ish  nor  Gennan,  it  is  French,  hav- 
ing its  root  in  the  traditions  and  ele- 
ments of  the  national  literature,  and 
being  the  end  of  the  period  or  the 
Benaiiwance,  and  the  resumption  of 
the  ttsthetic  inspirations  peculiar  to 
Christian  dvilisation.* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  concur  in 
these  opimons.    No  doubt  the  genius 
df  M.  de  lAmartine,  M.  Hugo,  and 
other  writers  of  the  romantic  school 
belong  to  France  and  to  Francealone ; 
but  it  is  unquestionable,  that  after 
elassictsm  had  fallen  into  discredit, 
it  was  to  England  and  Germany  that 
the  rising  veneration  looked  for  forms 
more  suited  to  the  public  mind.  That 
feneration  had  before  its  eves  the 
forms  of  Badne  and  Oomeill^  and 
the  forms  oi  Shakspeare  and  Scniller, 
and  it  deliberately  preferred  the  latter. 
No  doubt  the  essentials  of  the  French 
^nius  do  not  alter;   the  style  of 
France  remains  clear,  gay,  and  agree- 
able, with  an  occasional  tendency  to 
bombast  as  before ;  but  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  literature  was  at  that 
time  too  powerful  not  to  have  raised 
the  anger  of  all  the  old  classicists, 
who  protested  against  what  they  call 
the  barbarous  innoyations.   *  People,' 
aays  Th^phile  Gautier, '  were  at  that 
time  intoxicated  with  the  great  re- 
mand insurrection.  People  were  wild 
with  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Byron,  and 
Soott*    Even  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
race  of  Catos  and  Scipios  was  eone, 
and  scenes  from  Rob  Boy  or  Mac- 
beth coyered  the  waUs  of  the  exhibi- 
tion rooms ;  and  N(Ure  Darned^  Farts, 
and  other  productions  of  that  stamp, 
although  we  scene  was  laid  in  France, 
came  <urect  from  the  school  of  Scott, 
although  deficient  in  the  moderation 
and  }m>bability  of  his  great  prototype, 
the  shadows  being  all  black,  and  the 
higjbL  lights  toofull  of  striking  contrasts. 
St  Marc  Girardin  points  out  this  ex- 
aggeration as  the  great  defect  of  the 
new  French  literature,  as  compared 
with  the  old.     *  Grief  has  become 
melancholy,  tenderness  has   become 
morbid  sensibility,  meditation  has  gone 
into  reverie.     Our  literature^'  con- 
tinues he,  ^represents  the  imagmation 


in  vogue,  but  does  not  represent  the 
fVencn  society  of  the  nineteenth 
century.' 

M.  de  Ch&teaubriand  was  undoubt- 
edly the  beginner  of  the  romantic 
reaction,  but  in  spite  of  M.  Granier 
de  Cassagnac's  opmion,  and  in  spite 
of  the  ten  thousand  printed  copies  of 
L'Allemagne,  which  were  conniscated 
and  destroyed  by  the  police  of  the 
first  Emperor,  we  hold  that  Madame 
de  Stael,  quite  as  much  as  M.  de 
Ch&teaubriand,  is  entitled  to  a  place 
as  associate  foundress  of  the  reformed 
literature,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
was  to  become  revolutionary.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  ideas  of  M.  de 
Ch&teaub;iand  found  favour  with  the 
Catholic  and  noble  classes  of  France, 
who  had  a  rooted  antipathy  to  Pro- 
testantism and  bourgeoisie!  Madame 
de  Stael,  a  Protestant  and  abourgeoiBO 
of  a  Swiss  municipality,  could  not  act 

rn  religious  and  historical  France, 
ie  Chateaubriand,  in  his  capacity 
of  nobleman  and  Catholic,  was,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac, 
the  sofe  effective  champion  of  roman- 
ticism. This  writer  delights  in  seeing 
France  rescued  from  the  captivity  of 
classicism,  and  coming  back  to  an 
autonomic  literary  system,  but  witk 
as  we  think,  an  excess  of  national 
literary  vanity ;  his  attempt  to  i^ore 
all  foreign  share  in  the  change,  is  be- 
lied not  only  bjr  well-known  facts, 
but  by  the  opimon  of  a  majority  of 
t^e  ablest  French  critics  of  our  gene- 
ration. 

We  have  on  this  subject  a  very 
curious  parallel  taken  fit)m  a  point  of 
Boman  literary  history,  which  is  note- 
worthy. For  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  Greek  taste 
declined  in  Italy.  Under  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  this  showed  itself 
by  ideas  and  forms  which  were  a  re- 
volt against  the  orthodoxy  of  Terence, 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  the  other  Latin 
writers  of  the  Greek  School  The 
Greco-classicists  of  that  day  were 
scandalized  by  the  ideas  and.  forms 
of  the  new  Latin  romanticists.  Even 
Nero,  who  had  the  classic  taste,  turned 
the  new  style  of  Seneca  into  ridicule, 
which  he  called  'sand  without  lime. 
But  the  Boman  literature  of  that  day 
was  not  destined  to  a  lengthened  ex- 
istence—scarcely had  it  been  victo- 
rious over  GrecK  taste,  when  it  was 
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conquered  by  CbriBtianiiy  and  the 
ChnstUn  literature. 

But  the  great  and  undoubted  merit 
of  M.  Oh&teaubriand  was  his  recall- 
ing Mb  fellow-countrymen  to  a  sense 
of  the  devastation  that  had  been  made 
by  the  low  materialism  of  the  18th 
century,  and  his  eloauent  vindication 
of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to 
the  tepid  morahty  of  Theophilan- 
thropists  and  Utilitarians.  Not  only 
is  Granier  de  Cassagnac's  admiration 
of  Ch&teaubriand*s  services  in  this 
respect  sincere ;  but  in  his  own 
numerous  writmgs  he  has  done  no 
little  service  himself  b^  constantly 
inculating  that  the  national  life  of 
France  must  be  hollow  and  unsatis- 
factory without  a  larger  infusion  of 
the  r^igious  element  than  suits  the 
practice  and  principles  of  modem  Ma- 
terialists. Among  one  of  his  most 
curious  productions  in  this  sense,  we 
may  point  out  his  essay  on  the  politi- 
cal festivals  of  France.  He  shows 
that  the  national  festivals  of  the  an- 
cients were  religious.  When  the 
Athenians  had  their  great  festivals, 
the  maffistrates  and  pontiffs  regulated 
the  order  of  the  incorporations,  the 
number  of  sacrifices,  and  the  inarch  of 
the  procession,  when  all  the  popula- 
tion proceeded,  by  music,  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  :  and  in  the  floral 
festivals  of  Rome  there  were  similar 
sacrifices  and  processions,  headed  by 
the  college  of  pontiffs ;  even  when 
Alexander  the  Great  entered  Mem- 
phis he  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.  *  But  it  is  the  French 
patriots  who  have  invented  atheisti- 
cal f^tes,  and  we  find  not  a  little  sin- 
gular the  pretension  of  these  revolu- 
tionary men  to  confiscate  the  Deity.' 

Granier  de  Cassa^^nac  condemns  all 
purely  political  festivals  as  tending  to 
maintam  hatred  among  parties,  and 
he  considers  that  one  of  the  great 
faults  of  the  Restoration  was  having 


made  a  public  exfHation  ci  the  o^e- 
braticm  of  the  21st  of  January,  as  re- 
newing and  reviving  revolutionary 
hatred  :  ibr  the  same  reason  he  etm- 
demned  the  fltes  of  July.  Under  tiie 
Restoration  the  children  and  tiie 
members  of  the  convention  said, 
'Why  are  we  rendered  responsible 
for  what  happened  before  us  ?*  The 
celebration  of  the  2lst  of  January 
rouses  every  year  the  hatred  of  ^e 
people  of  France  against  the  enemies 
of  tnoee  who  condemned  Louis  XYL 
Under  Louis  Philippe  another  genoa- 
tion,  holding  opposite  opinions,  held 
the  same  language.  Iii  short,  the 
three  days  of  July  were  aR  distastdul 
to  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  non-religioiiB  cha- 
racter, as  the  anniversaiy  ofthe  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  was  to  him,  on  account 
of  its  perpetuation  of  political  hatred. 
We  will  not  meddle  with  the  later 
career  of  M.Gramerde  Cassagnac.  He 
has  installed  himself  as  a  sort  of  suc- 
cessor of  Chateaubriand  in  oombadng 
the  irreligious  literature  of  France ; 
but  he  has  latterly  beccnne  more 
Ultramontane  in  Ms  views  than  many 
members  of  the  religious  party  wouA 
desire.  With  these  viewa  no  Protest- 
ant can  by  any  poesibilitir  have  the 
smallest  sympathy  ;  but  all  his  writ- 
ings are  distinguished  by  a  hi^h  moral 
tone,  vast  eruoition,  a  masculine  train 
of  thought,  and  a  style  singularij 
accurate  and  agreeable.  He  luu  not 
the  splendid  colouring  of  Lamardne, 
nor  tne  antithesis  of  Hugo,  but  hk 
language  is  fuU,  strong,  correct,  and 
harmonious.  And  altnough  we  ad- 
mire neither  Romanism^  nor  his  ex- 
cessive national  vanity,  it  is  not  easy 
to  pick  out  in  the  hi^  literature  of 
modem  France  more  satisfactory  read- 
ing, more  pregnant  Inrevity,  and  more 
classic  form,  than  are  affcNrded  by  the 
literary  works  of  Granier  de  Cassa- 
gnac 
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CHAPTBB  XX. — VERIFYING  THE  OLD  ADAGE  ABOUT     U8TBNEE8. 
'  All  fftiw  luretaooM,  Uke  lloiren,  Ikll  to  the  fronnd ;  nor  can  any  oounterfoit  last  long.'— Oicimo. 

*  And  if  aho  bapt  of  any  good  to  heart. 
That  had  to  any  hapjAly  betid. 
Then  would  the  inly  fret,  and  grieve  and  teare 
Her  fleeh  for  fehieaM,  vUch  the  inward  hid : 
But  if  the  heard  of  ill  that  any  did. 
Or  harme  that  any  had,  then  would  the  make 
Great  dieare,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid : 
And  in  another't  lotw  great  pleature  take. 
At  the  had  got  thereby,  and  gayned  a  great  ttake.' 

SPBItBB. 


'PiLAY,  Mrs  Beckford/  said  Mrs 
Wyndham  one  momisff,  when  she 
and  Margaiet  were  makW  a  mom- 
izig  call  at  Beckford  Hall,  how  does 
your  honeycomb  couvrette  progress  ?* 

*Why,  indeed  Mrs  Wyndham,  I 
oan  scarcely  tell  you  whether  it  is 
going  on  well  or  not,  for  I  scarcely 
know  myself;  I  am  very  much  dis- 
turbed in  mv  mind  about  it.* 

'Howaor 

'  Why,  if  you  look  at  it,  you  will  see 
I  have  <Mily  about  one  row  of  the 
firince  to  dio;  but  I  had  not  enough 
of  ^trutt*s  cotton  to  finish  it  with,  so 
I  wrote  to  a  shop  in  Liverpool  where 
they  sell  it,  to  have  some  sent  by  re- 
turn of  post ;  and  though  I  told  them 
in  my  note  I  had  three  sides  done, 
and  only  waited  for  the  cotton  to 
finish  the  fourth,  I  have  not  received 
it  yet  They  are  really  very  dilatory 
in  some  of  those  shops.' 

*  How  many  days  have  elapsed  since 
you  wrote  f  said  Mrs  Wynanam. 

*  Two  or  three,  I  thmk,  but  my 
brother  Wilmot  reckoned  I  should 
have  it  by  this  day's  post :  and  though 
I  was  seated  at  my  work-table  with 
scissors  and.  crochet-needle  ready  to 
h^^  it  did  not  come.  Augusta,  do 
you  know  what  day  it  was  I  wrote 
for  the  Strutt's  cotton  V 

'  No,  mamma ;  I  am  perfectly  sure 
I  know  nothing  in  the  world  about  it.' 

*Lideed,  ms  Wyndham,  Augusta 
never  remembers  anything  I  want 
Let  me  see ;  it  was  the  day  the  men 
were  rolling  the  avenue;  was  that 
Wednesday?  Oh!  it  couldn't  have 
been  Wednesdav,  now  I  recollect,  for 
it  was  Wednesday  tiie  house  smelled 
so  badly  of  hot  vinegar,  with  all  the 


pickles  the  cook  had  been  making. 
It  may  be  that  it  was  Tuesday ;  but 
no,  that  was  the  day  the  kitten  fell 
out  of  the  loft  Indeed,  I  could  not 
say  with  any  correctness;"  and  Mrs 
Beckford  folded  up  her  work,  looking 
the  image  of  despair. 

*  I  would  advise  you,'  said  Mrs 
Wyndham,  *  to  b^n  something  else 
that  would  be  amusing,  to  beguue  the 
interval  until  you  receive  it' 

*  I  am  sure  you  are  right ;  that  is 
precisely  what  Mr  Beckford  said; 
only  there  was  a  slight  difference,  for 
he  advised  me  to  come  down  to  the 
dairy  and  see  three  new  patent  chums 
at  work.  He  and  my  orother  were 
experimentalizing  with  them,  and  they 
wished  for  my  opinion  before  they 
fixed  on  one  to  bs  kept  Indeed,  I 
thought  them  aU  very  funny.' 

*  One  thing  in  patent  inventions,' 
said  Mrs  Wyndham,  *  they  have  at 
least  the  recommendation  of  novelty.' 

'  Indeed,  yes,  Mrs  Wyndham ;  and 
I  chose  a  very  nice  one,  that  can  be 
worked  entirely  with  one  foot,  which 
would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  dairy- 
maid, in  case  she  had  any  taste  for 
doins  fancy-work.  I  remember  a  nurse 
the  children  had  when  they  were  very 
young,  who  used  to  read  to  them  on 
Sundays  out  of  a  very  religious,  gilt- 
leaved  book  called  "  The  Dairyman's 
Daiu;hter,"  who,  of  course,  was  adairy- 
maid;  and  she  used  to  read  her  Bible 
when  she  had  any  time,  and  used  to 
repeat  hymns  at  some  time  or  other, 
either  when  milking,  or  churning,  or 
doing  something  of  that  kind ;  and  I 
remember  what  a  good  servant  she 
was  too,  and  wore  such  coarse  stuff- 
gowns.    And  as  our  present  dairy- 
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maid  has  some  conacientiouB  scruples 
about  attending  family  prayers  here, 
I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  improve  herself;  and 
I  intended  to  buy  a  new  *'  Tent  and 
Altar,*'  and  give  her  the  old  one,  which 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  worn.  Besides, 
Julia  does  not  like  it ;  she  savs  she 
knows  aU  the  pray;er8  oflf  by  heart: 
and  that,  besides,  it  is  very  "  low 
indeed,  though,  for  my  part,  I  never 
saw  anything  very  vulgar  in  it  But 
I  suppose  it  is  best  to  ^ve  it  to  the 
womui,  and  get  rid  of  it,  for,  since 
Augusta  came  from  London,  she  won't 
come  down  to  prayers,  because,  she 
says,  our  manual  is  not  the  one  used 
by  any  of  the  "  high  churches"  in 
London— only  by  some  very  low  peo- 
ple. But  it  was  a  great  pity  Mr  Beck- 
ford  would  not  take  the  chum ;  he 
said  my  plan  would  not  do  at  alL  It 
is  very  odd,  people  always  say  that 
when  I  propose  a  new  plan,  at  least 
the  girls  do.' 

*  Were  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments satisfactory  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  forget ;  only  I  know  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  the  milk  came  out 
of  one  afterwards— the  buttermilk, 
you  understand ;  which  of  course  is  a 
ffood  thing  for  people  who  feed  pigs, 
uiough,  to  be  sure,  they  have  a  very 
unpleasant  smell,  and  I  think  the 
people  must  find  it  very  nasty  going 
80  close  to  them  as  thev  are  obli^ 
to  do,  to  get  the  fooa  pushed  in. 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  chums, 
Mrs  Wyndham?  I  think  they  are 
there  still,  if  you  do  not  mind  the 
floor  being  a  very  ugly  kind  of  red- 
stone.' 

Off  went  the  two  mothers,  leaving 
the  two  daughters  to  entertain  each 
other  as  best  they  could.  So  Augusta 
ran  quickly  over  in  her  mind  her  plan 
of  action,  which  was  much  thus  : — 
*  How  stupidly  vulgar  of  mamma  to 
take  this  woman  down  stairs.  Of 
course  she  will  copy  every  single  thing 
she  sees  in  a  sort  of  second-hand  way, 
and  the  next  time  we  call  on  her,  she 
wiU  ask  mamma^  would  she  like  to 
see  the  linen-press,  or  the  china  closet, 
or  something  of  that  sort  I  won't 
go,  for  one,  or,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  to 
put  them  down,  and  teach  them  what 
their  proper  sphere  in  society  is.  But 
in  the  meantime,  I  will  show  this  girl 
something  a  little  more  refined,  for  it 


would  never  do  to  have  her  going  o?er 
the  country,  and  boasting  (as  of  oomse 
she  will  1)6  glad  to  do)  of  what  di8 
saw  in  (mr  house.  Really,  themilk- 
and-butter  story  will  tell  well  at  Clue 
Abbey,  or  worse  still  at  the  Ducketto' ; 
so  now  for  it' 

*  Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  Mis 
Wyndham  ?  My  sister  and  I  are,  I 
may  say,  passionately  so  ;  and  as  oar 
tastes  are  not  in  unison  with  mamma 
and  pajpa's  extremely  uneducated  ones, 
our  principal  hobby  is  a  conservatoiy. 
The  gardener  takes  very  good  care  of 
it,  so  we  have  not  much  troul^ 
Would  you  have  any  wish  to  see  it  f 

'  Thank  you.' 

Aueusta  rose,  and  led  the  way  into 
a  smaller  drawing-room  attadieo,  and 
through  a  glajss-door  into  a  very  pretty, 
tasteful  greenhouse,  saying,  as  she 
went,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
agree  with  me,  that  the  mardi  of  in- 
tellect in  the  present  day  has  Imni^l 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  to 
a  point  of  cultivation  our  parents  cer- 
tamly  know  nothing  about  level- 
ling 18  facilitated ;  foreign  revokitaons 
have  thrown  foreign  courts  opoi  to 
English  society ;  everything  has  tend- 
ed to  enlarge  the  ideas  of  people,  and 
give  young  persons  quite  an  advantage 
over  their  elder&  The  only  disadvan- 
tage I  see  is,  that  the  rural  diatriets 
are  quite  behind  the  metropoHtaB, 
and  an  educated  lady  finds  heneif 
rather  isolated— my  sister  and  I  do  at 
p^resent :  but  in  tiine.  I  hope,  civilisa- 
tion will  penetrate  tne  crowd  aroond 
us,  and  put  minds  more  on  an  equality. 
Fancy  how  one  could  astonish  some  d 
the  young  people  in  Queen  Elizabetii's 
time,  if  a  few  could  be  coi\jured  va^ 
for  tne  purpose !' 

'  Yes,  and  a  few  of  the  parents  too, 
if  you  had  them,'  said  libu^aret,  oEHsch 
amused  at  Augusta's  very  fiMal  re- 
marks. '  What  a  splencud  fusdua 
fulgisl' 

'  Yes,  I  am  told  it  is,'  said  tbii 
young  lady,  as  8heswM)t  round,  not  at 
all  in  the  style  of  Alfred  and  Dorm- 
da  in  Bewidk's  **  Children's  FrioKl,* 
but  at  the  imminent  risk  of  desfaroe- 
tion  to  some  tall  plants,  whi^  hid 
been  set  on  the  floor  to  gain  ^le  ad- 
vantage of  a  little  more  height  for 
their  tapering  stems.  Now,  tiiotttht 
she,  I  will  say  something  to  suit  ner 
comprehension  a  little  oett^;  u^ 
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hen  I  think  she  has  seen  enoush— 
he  may  come  out  again.  *  See,  she 
aid^  '  that  stove  is  the  same  as  you 
ee  in  the  church  eveiy  Sunday/ 

Margaret  looked  at  the  stove  as 
lirected.  and  said,  *  The  church  is 
ixtremely  cold  in  winter.  One  feels 
or  the  poor  who  are  so  ill  clad ;  it 
Qust  be  worse  to  them  than  to  us,  for 
;  dare  say  the  migority  have  but  poor 
ires  at  home  to  go  to,  when  they  leave 
himsh.' 

'  Well,  I  must  say,'  said  Augusta, 
my  sympathies  are  not  of  so  low  an 
trderasvours.  One  has  really  enough 
o  do  to  keep  one*8-self  warm,  without 
)lanning  for  the  warmth  of  the  whole 
Murish;  the  lowest  order  in  it,  at 
east  Charitv,  you  know,  begins  at 
Lome,  and  I  tbink  it  is  a  verv  hard 
ase— when  we  alwajrs  have  tne  car- 
iage to  goto  church  m,  we  are  obliged 
o  muffle  just  as  much  as  those  who 
;o  on  foo^  because  the  church  is  at 
uch  an  awful  temperature ;  and  there 
me  must  sit^  literally  choking  with 
able  and  ermine,  because  Br  Price 
ays  it  is  very  unwholesome  to  have 
k  crowded  building  so  heated.  It 
»ught)  at  least,  to  be  at  the  same  de- 
cree as  our  own  drawing-rooms  are — 
here  would  be  some  comfort  in  that 
'.  spoke  to  Dr  Wyndham  about  it  the 
»ther  day,  but  he  refuses  to  make  any 
ihange.  Last  winter,  Julia  and  I 
nade  the  footman  for  two  or  three 
>undayB  bring  our  bassinoires  d  pieds 
i\xt  of  the  carriage  up  the  aisle  after 
IS,  and  put  them  under  our  feet,  just 
o  put  the  Coopers  to  shame  ;  but  the 
irst  time  Uncle  Wilmot  saw  them, 
le  told  papa,  who  happened  not  to 
lave  been  m  church  smce  we  b^D;an 
t,  and  l^e  was  dreadfully  angry,  and 
topped  it  Then  we  wanted  to  have 
.  stove  put  up  in  our  pew  ;  but  papa 
rould  not  hear  of  that  either,  nor  a 
ireplace.' 

*Ha8  not  Mr  Herbert's  pew  a  fire- 
place?' 

*Yes;  but  that  does  us  no  good. 

assure  vou,  Miss  Wyndham,  I  can 
lever  look  at  him  in  his  pew  with 
ny  patience ;  it  is  a  case  of  casting 
learls,  for  he  never  once  touches  the 
ire-irons  from  the  beginning  to  the 
nd  of  the  service.  He  mi^t  as  well 
e  without  one.    Now,  if  I  nad  a  fire» 

would  keep  stirring  and  poking  at 
Qtervals,  just  to  remind  the  congre- 
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^tion  I  was  so  much  better  off  than 
they  were.  Of  course,  the  tlurd  part 
would  be  dyum  of  envy.  It  would  be 
most  delightful  Oh !  I  would  give 
worlds  for  a  fireplace  in  my  pew.' 

*It  is  well,'  thought  Margaret, 
*that  ^our  father  is  a  little  conver- 
sant with  your  tastes,  or  a  pretty  de- 
votional service  we  should  have  of  it ;' 
but,  as  she  made  no  remark,  Augusta 
went  on. 

*  But  I  can  assure  you  that  is  not 
all  Mr  Herbert's  eccentricities  about 
his  pew.  In  former  times,  there  was 
a  nice  side-door  for  the  Herbert 
family  to  go  in  and  out  of  ad  libitum. 
which,  you  know,  is  quite  comme  u 
fatU,  But  not  veiy  far  from  their 
pew,  and  just  in  a  Ime  with  the  door, 
were  the  seats  occupied  bv  some  old 
alms-women ;  and  Mr  Herbert  ob- 
served that  one  or  two  of  the  seats 
on  the  end  of  each  row  were  always 
left  vacant  and  that  those  who  came 
late,  would  rather  sit  on  the  steps 
leadiing  to  the  transept,  than  occupy 
one  of  the  vacant  places.  This  awaJc- 
ened  the  gentleman's  curiosity;  and 
one  Sunday  he  put  the  Question  to 
the  sexton,  who  informea  him  that 
there  was  such  a  draught  on  those 
who  sat  there,  cominc  from  his  door, 
that  no  threats  or  in<uicements  woula 
tempt  any  one  of  the  old  witches  to 
take  them.  Now,'  she  said,  *  can  you 
guess,  what  this  supremelv  wise  gen- 
tleman did?  He  had  the  door  bribed 
up  b^ore  noon  the  next  day  from  the 
outside,  and  a  heavy  curtain  hung 
behind,  to  keep  all  air  from  penetrat- 
ing ;  and  when  Mr  Cooper  remon- 
strated with  him,  as  did  we,  he  told 
him  that  he  only  regretted  not  hav- 
ing known  of  it  sooner,  and  actually 
provided  warm  mats  for  the  old 
women's  feet  I  never  heard  a  case 
of  greater  folly,  for  he  entailed  more 
expense  on  the  parish — which,  indeed, 
he  had  no  right  to  do — as  not  one  of 
those  old  women  has  died  yet,  and 
most  assuredly  they  would,  had  he 
not  taken  those  measures;  and  of 
course  their  allowigice  would  have 
been  saved.' 

*I  think  I  would  have  done  the 
same,'  said  Marearet 

*You  would  have  been  a  fool  for 

your  pains,  if  you  had,'  said  Auffusta^ 

very  sharply.     *When  we  spoKe  to 

him,  he  limbed  it  ofi^  and  said  '*he 
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was  sure  he  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  prayers  of  the  old  women."  * 

'At  least,  Miss  Beckford,  yon  will 
allow  I  deserved  them/  said  a  merry 
voice,  proceeding  from  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  both  ^Is  started  hastily 
round,  to  the  detnment  of  more  than 
one  plant^  almost  petrified  by  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Herbert  sitting  quite 
close  to  the  conservatory-door — his 
arms  resting  on  a  small  table,  and  his 
whole  frame  convulsed  with  laughter, 
at  the  sight  of  the  dismay  he  had 
caused. 

*I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Beckford.  for  such  a  dreadful  thing 
as  eavesoropping ;  but  I  assure  you 
the  most  part  was  involuntary.  See- 
ing you  so  busily  engaged  with  Miss 
TV^ndham,  I  purpoised  sitting  here 
until  you  both  emerged;  as  you 
moved  round,  your  voice  was  lost, 
and  I  only  heard  the  beginning  of 
your  remarks  on  stoves  in  general, 
with  stray  sentences,  which  1  might 
have  taken  as  referring  to  mine  in 
particular ;  and  when  you  came  again 
so  near  the  door  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake  but  that  you  were  speak- 
ing of  me,  I  made  myself  heard  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Now,  is  my 
apology  accepted?  Miss  Wyndham, 
perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
put  in  an  appeal  for  me  1  * 

'  It  is,*  said  Augusta,  with  the  ma- 
jestic air  of  Zenobia,  or  of  an  Edith 
Dombey,  or  as  if  she  would  have 
expressed  herself.  *  Caitiff!  thou  art 
pardoned!  but  tnou  shalt  not  look 
upon  my  face  for  eyeb  ! '  She  then 
threw  nerself  down  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity  on  a  sofa ;  and  seiz- 
ing a  smelling-bottle  from  a  table 
near,  applied  it  to  her  nasal  organ,  as 
if  with  the  desire  of  composing  ner 
nerves  as  gracefully  as  possible ;  while 
Mr  Herbert  was  endeavouring  to  show 
Margaret  in  a  cautious  manner  how 
very  much  amused  he  was,  and  she 
quite  as  sedulously  concealing  her 
knowledge  of  the  fact 

Of  course,  as  Augusta  said  after- 
wards, in  narrating  the  incident  to  her 
sister,  the  odious  girl,  that  Wynd- 
ham, saw  him  there  the  entire  time, 
and  drew  her  on  to  say  as  much  as 
possible,  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
saying  she  would  have  done  exactly 
the  same  thine  as  he  had  done.  How- 
ever, she  was  determined  to  make  her 


say  something  she  ought  not  to  s&j  be- 
fore she  left  the  house.  This  she  foimd 
far  from  easy,  for  Mr  Herbert  was  ii 
a  bantering  mood  ;  and  Margai^ 
thinking  it  the  best  course  to  pmsoe, 
after  such  a  maldpropos  adventure, 
joined  him ;  so  Augusta,  rather  than 
De  left  behind  in  the  conversadoo, 
was  obliged  to  join  in. 

*  Now,  Miss  Beckford,'  said  he,  *  let 
us  make  an  amicable  peace ;  I  will 
propose  the  terms,  if  you  will  tiy  and 
conform  to  them.  You  like  a  nre  in 
church— we  are  amed  as  to  thai 
And  I  am,  like  Mrs  Gommidge,  a 
lone,  lorn  creature — sitting  in  fut 
as  Jack-and-the-bean-stalfs  mo^hs 
and  himself  did  (of  course,  you  under- 
stand I  mean  Jack*s  motner,  not  ^ 
bean-6talk*s),  **all  alone  by  myseil* 
I  humbly  move^  that  you  ^  Mis 
Beckford  s  pennission  to  dt  in  a  cor- 
ner of  my  pew  on  cold  Sundays,  or 
warm  ones,  too,  if  you  find  it  pleaseB 
you.  I  will  take  care  to  order  a  good 
fire,  and  you  can  sit  at  one  side,  while 
I  occupy  the  other.' 

*  But,  said  Augusta,  *  I  cannot  sH 
beside  a  fire  without  frequently  pee- 
ing it,  and  I  believe  you  don't  apprare 
of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  omiBg 
divine  service.' 

*  That  only  holds  good  as  far  as  I 
myself  am  concerned,'  he  answered ; 
*but  when  a  "fair  ladye"  is  in  the 
case,  of  course  all  matters  and  opi- 
nions are  waived  in  deference  to  her 
and  hers.  I  think  it  would  be  a  c^ 
tal  arrangement  for  you  to  keep  m 
fire  bris^  which  would  leave  me  at 
liberty  to  find  both  our  places  in  our 
prayer-books.  I  could  desire  the  sa- 
toness  to  lay  ail  the  fire-irons  at  your 
side  of  the  grate.' 

*  Indeed,'  said  Augusta,  *  we  <rfk& 
said,  when  you  were  abroad,  what  a 
pity  it  was  to  see  such  a  house,  and 
grounds,  and  pew  unoccupied ;  in  iui, 
wasting  its  sweetness.' 

*  As  far  as  one  person  can  go  to- 
wards remedving  the  evil,  you  will 
see  it  done,  for  1  intend  enpen<Ung  a 
good  deal  of  time  here  for  the  fataCL* 

*  Indeed,'  said  Aufi:usta,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  pleasure,  I  am  enchanted 
to  hear  it  I  h(me,  Mr.  Herbert,  yim 
will  frequently  find  your  way  hen; 
you  kn6w  we  ladies  are  unable  to  ^ 
and  see  you,  so  you  must  bear  that  m 
mind,  and  come  the  oftener  to  see  ol' 
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Mr  Herbert  bowed,  and  said  he 
hoped  some  of  his  lady-friends  would 
honour  him  occasionally  with  their 
company  at  dinner.  He  h^  brought 
a  good  manjf  paintings  home ;  that 
miffht  be  an  inducement  to  those  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

Augusta  was  really  delighted  now. 
Firstly,  at  the  prospect  of  company 
at  the  Hall;  secondl;^,  the  comph- 
ment  to  her  implied  in  speaking  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  thirdly,  that  she 
had  every  right  to  consider  his  invita- 
tion as  a  pomted  one,  addressed  thus 
to  herself,  when  her  parents  and  sister 
were  not  present  There  was  one 
drawback:  what  pleasure  is  without 
alloy  ?  His  manner  and  words  had, 
she  feared,  included  the  hateful  Mar- 
garet Wyndham,  and  she  felt  how 
much  the  delight  of  the  prospect 
would  have  been  enhanced,  nad  she 
only  had  the  comfort  of  thinking 
these  people  would  be  left  out  The 
next  moment  Augusta  started  to  her 
feet,  and  bounced  over  to  the  win- 
dow, in  what  she  considered  her  most 
brilliant  style. 

*  Mr  Herbert !  pray  tell  me— oh !  I 
implore  you  to  say— is  that  most  styl- 
ish phaeton  yours  that  I  see  at  the 
door?  I  am  sure  it  is,  from  there 
being  so  fine  a  pair  of  horses  in  it 
What  splendid  a-nimAlR !  Do  you 
know  I  am  considered  quite  a  jud^ 
of  horse  flesh  ?  The  one  nearest  us  is 
as  nearly  perfection  as  a  horse  can  be. 
Oh,  Miss  Wyndham,  do  please  come 
over  and  look.  What  a  unique  turn- 
out !  We  have  nothing  like  that  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Is  it  yours,  Mr 
Herbert?  Indeed,  who  else  would 
have  things  on  sucn  a  scale  ?  * 

*I  came  in  it,'  said  the  owner, 
very  dryly. 

*  Why  do  you  not  speak,  Miss 
Wyndham?  Mr  Herbert,  can  vou 
not  induce  her  to  give  an  opinion  f ' 

'It  is  not  worth  giving,  said  Mar- 
garet. 

'  On  such  a  subject  1 '  said  Augusta, 
tartly. 

*  If  Miss  Wyndham  would  be  good 
enough,'  said  Mr  Herbert,  assuming 
a  solemn  tone,  *to  state  what  she 
thinks,  I  would  be  much  gratified.' 

'I  doubt  that,'  said  Margaret  to 
hereelf.  *I  must  begin  by  saying, 
that  I  have  not  Miss  Beckford's  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  judge  of  horses ; 


I  never  know  a  good  one,  only  a 
pretty  one.' 
'WeUI' said  Augusta. 

*  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  the  se. 
I  mean,  they  are  not  exactly  such  aa 
I  would  fancy.' 

*Ah,  true,  you  cannot  appreciate. 
But  what  of  the  phaeton;  do  you 
know  a  good  carriage  when  you  see 
it?' 

*  I  know  a  pretty  one,  and  I  know 
a  new  one.' 

'And  that  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other?' 

Margaret  made  neither  assent  nor 
dissent  and  Augusta  poured  forth  a 
perfect  volley  of  exclMnations  at  her 
stupidity  and  want  of  taste,  until 
suddenly  interrupted  hj  Colonel  Wil- 
mot  putting  his  head  mto  the  room, 
and  on  seeing  who  was  there,  coming 
forward. 

'Miss  Wyndham,  how  are  jrou? 
Mr  Herbert,  I  could  not  be  convmced 
it  was  you  who  were  here,  until  I 
came  and  saw  for  myself.' 

'Why,  IB  there  anything  so  very 
extraordinary  ?  I  have  been  here  ben 
fore  now.' 

'Yes,  but  never  in  such  a  turn-out 
as  that  I  offered  to  bet  ten  to  one 
with  my  brother-in-law  against  his 
assertion.  Just  what  we  used  to  call 
at  school  "  Noah's  wheelbarrow;"  and 
such  horses!  What  has  possessed 
you,  Herbert  ?  I  do  not  know  which 
IS  the  worst,  the  cattle  or  the  carnage.* 

'I  do  not  legally  possess  either,* 
said  the  gentleman  attacked.  'My 
phaeton  is  gone  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  coachmaker  sent  me  this  in  the 
meantime.  Seeing  its  quality,  I  offer- 
ed Sir  Stephen  Norris  to  drive  those 
animals  a  few  days  in  it;  they  are 
young  horses  he  is  training ;  rough 
enough  they  look.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  could  not  resist 
watching  Augusta's  face.  She  was 
by  this  time  in  a  rage  at  herself  for 
having  gone  so  far  in  her  admiratioiL 
and  wondering  if  it  would  be  a  good 
tack  to  pretend  she  had  spoken  sati- 
rically all  the  time ;  but  before  her 
mind  was  made  up,  Mrs  Beckford 
and  Mrs  Wyndham  had  returned  from 
their  chum  expedition,  and  Mr  Her- 
bert and  Colonel  Wilmot  had  both 
followed  the  ladies  to  the  door^  to 
assist  Mrs  and  Miss  Wyndham  mto 
their  carriage;   and  when  they  re- 
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tonied,  their  oonyersation  had  taken  a 
new  channel ;  so  Augusta  was  either 
overlooked  or  quite  forgotten  in  a 


discussion  about  some  chuFdi-ntei 
Colonel  Wilmot  was  interested  in. 


CHAPTEB  XXL— TEBAT8  OP  *  STEPPING-STONES.' 

'  For  my  hemti  urns  boi  uid  rmtlf  , 

And  my  UIb  wm  full  of  care. 
And  the  harden  laid  upon  me 

Seem'd  grtater  Uuui  I  oouU  hmut,' 

'Thff«  trt  tlm«  in  Ufa  wlien  Om  khiI.  IUm  a  half-grovn  Tine,  bangi  tmraloariy.  slNlefaiBg  oat  to 
tandrOf  for  lomethinc  lo  Moend  by.    Snob  are  general]/  the  great  tnnsttion  periods  of  UJ<  i 
are  peering  from  theldeai  and  ooadltioni  of  one  stage  of  existence  to  thoae  of  another.'~I>iJB>. 

'  Tetil  was  remaiked  to  bim,  not  so  muob  for  the  fiact  itidt  but  beoanse  of  the  rembMler  It 
with  H,  bow  mnch  she  had  influenced  his  better  resolutiona.  None  of  us  know  to  irtiom  or  lo  wtat  «e 
are  indebted  in  this  wise,  until  some  maited  stop  in  the  wheel  of  Ufe  brings  the  right  pereepcka  wtth  k, 
It  comes  with  sorrow :  it  comes  with  the  loss  of  the  dearly  lored;  it  is  one  of  the  frwioent  oees  of  a4- 
▼enlty.*~LinLi  Doimir. 

Various  late  occurrences  had  com- 
bined to  throw  Mr  Herbert  and  the 
Wyndhams  more  together.  It  is 
often  the  case,  that  the  most  intimate 
Mends  draw  off^  as  it  were,  for  short 
seasons.  tiU  some  trivial  thing  arises 
to  awake  all  the  old  familiar  inter- 
course. The  decline  is  from  no  fault, 
perceptible  at  least,  on  either  side ;  it 
comes  and  goes  like  the  four  seasons. 
So  it  was  between  the  Hall  and  the 
Rectory:  but  s^Ming  was  drawing 
near,  ana  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
summer  days  in  the  pleasant  garden, 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  formen 
year  was  revived.  Mr  Herbert  found 
himself  morning  after  morning  cross- 
ing the  woodenl)ridge  he  had  thrown 
across  the  river  since  the  winter  floods 
made  the  stepping-stones  impassable, 
and  making  nis  way  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  ladies  of  the  family 
sat  at  work.  He  came  early,  befcnre 
the  fashionable  hour  which  the  Lan- 
deris  gentry  considered  a  proper  one 
for  making  morning  calls.  This  ar- 
rangement embraoeof  two  advantages: 
— ftrst,  it  avoided  the  sharp  remarks 
on  himself  and  the  Wyndnams,  his 
firequent  presence  there  would  be  sure 
to  draw  forth  from  Miss  Jones  and 
her  coterie ;  and  secondly,  the  con- 
versation, be  it  grave  or  gay,  flowed 
on  without  interruptions  or  intrusions 
of  subjects  distasteful  to  any  of  the 
party.  How  afterwards  he  thought 
over  the  opinions  expressed,  the  ideas 
given  so  naturally  and  freely  fortii-- 
what  Miss  ^^mer  calls  *  those  few 
earnest  words  of  life  that  seem  to  do 
one  good:'  and  as  the  winter  ^ded 
by,  Mr  Herbert  thought  with 
of  the  summer  davs  cominir  on. 


)  summer  days  coming  on,  when 


their  colloquies  would  be  a^jounied 
to  the  garden,  where  all  wfa^  chase 
came  and  joined  the  grouii. 

How  many  subjects  they  passed  ih 
review  1  life  in  all  its  bear^gs— 
home-life,  world-life,  boc^-life;,  and, 
above  all,  thought-life.  That  is  a 
manifold  life ;  it  is  peculiar  ta  aD, 
but  all  have  not  the  peroeptiom  to  de- 
tect it  It  is  ever  going  on  in  eve^ 
human  breast  La  children,  it  is 
strange,  swift  wonderful,  never  un- 
derstood by  tnemsdves  as  chfldreL 
but  dawning  gradually  as  childhoon 
meiises  into  youth,  and  joaih  into 
manhood.  With  girls  it  begins 
earlier,  is  earlier  matured,  Uian  in 
the  other  sex.  A  £[irl  of  eighteen  has^ 
in  most  cases,  the  jud^nent  of  a  man 
of  five-and-tweniy.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions;  but  they  are  the 
minoriiy.  I  have  heard  it  sakL  ^lat 
some  people  never  grow  up.  I  do  not 
think  that  Every  woman  will  not 
attain  to  the  same  height  of  mental 
excellence,  but  still  they  do  not  remain 
children.  The  process  in  all  is  gra- 
dual ;  some  think.that  sudden  exigeD- 
des  will  blow  out  the  blossom  of  some 
women's  or  men's  character;  thai 
their  own,  under  the  pressm:«  of  m- 
looked-for  drcumstanoes,  had  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  one  hour,  naj.oDS 
five  minutes,  paiased  from  yoroi  to 
manhood,  and  the  mind  leiqcled  gutti 
in  two  or  three  beats  of  a jpendmuBL 
I  say  they  are  wrcmg.  liie  groond 
was  ploughed  and  sown  for  then 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  and 
<mly  waited  some  shower  to  fall  and 
touch  the  dormant  germ,  and  bdag 
up  such  new,  abundant,  wondnMis 
plants^  that,  in  the  first  surpriae  their 
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idvent  causes,  you  feel  shocked  at 
rour  own  ignorance  of  their  proper- 
ies  and  uses :  you  feel  as  if  months 
nust  pass  before  you  are  familiarized 
wish.  them.  Something  of  this  it 
N9i&  with  Mr  Herbert :  after  several 
irears  of  stagnant  life,  he  had  awa- 
kened to  see  sometmng  of  life  in 
tamest,  with  its  real  duties  nobly 
lone  y  and  when  some  chance  allusion 
to  days  bysone  told  of  a  hard  struggle, 
aot  for  *  liberty,'  as  the  song  has  it, 
but  for  '  life,*  lesl  daily  bread,  often 
be  marvelled  how  those  quiet  women 
bad  borne  so  well  the  *  battle  of  life.' 
Life  was  dealing  gently  with  them 
now.  In  green  pastures  and  by  still 
waters  their  days  were  spent,  and  if 
acting  well  their  part  hsA  ever  de- 
serve a  peaceful  lot,  it  was  theirs, 
and  fairly  earned  now. 

One  morning,  when  Mr  Herbert 
went  into  the  Rectory  drawing-room 
—it  was  rather  earlier  than  usual— he 
foimd  Margaret  and  her  sister  very 
intent  on  a  piece  of  work,  cutting  of 
which  were  strewed  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. As  Frances  stooped  to  collect 
the  fragments,  Mr  Herbert  gave 
laughing  assistance,  saying,  *How 
very  busy  you  are.  Miss  Wyndham ! 
What  length  of  time  has  your  super- 
intending fairy  allotted  you  for  the 
performance  of  that  taskV 

*  A  shorter  time  than  I  would  wish,' 
said  the  young  lady.  *  How  any  fairy 
could  eipect  me  to  have  an  entire 
child's  frock  finished  to-day  is  more 
than  I  can  imagine;  but  she  will 
have  it  done.' 

*  How  vCTy  cruel !  What  do  you 
call  your  fairy  V 

*  Good-nature,  or  benevolence,  I  do 
not  know  which,'  said  Frances. 

*You  do  not  consider  them  the 
samef 

'Certainly  not  It  is  from  good- 
nature I  am  helping  Margaret,  not 
benevolence,  I  assure  ^ou.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  her  com- 
passKHL* 

*  Do  you  take  assistance  on  those 
terms,  M^  Wyndham  f 

When  I  can  get  it  on  no  other.' 
'  Hear  the  tale,  if  you  please,  good 
friend,'  said  Frances.  '  Mai^et 
takes  as  prot6g^  a  child  she  considers 
verjr  intelligent,  but  which  I  would 
call  very  saucy — ' 


'Don't  mind  what  you  call  it; 
state  the  mere  facts.' 

*  How  can  L  Margaret,  when  you 
interrupt  me  i  Mr  Herbert,  the 
fact  is  this— the  child  is  idle  and 
saucy—' 

*  Now,  Frances!' 

'  For  this  child,  about  a  month  ago, 
we  constructed  a  garment  similar  to 
the  one  you  see  there  in  progress— a 
garment  to  be  worn  at  church  and 
Sundav-schooL  Yesterday  comes  Miss 
Jane  Brown,  and  announces  the  start- 
ling fact,  that  her  sister  has  gone  out 
to  service,  and  taken  the  frock  with 
her,  and  sue  hopes  Miss  Margaret  will 
ffive  her  another.  Whereupon  Miss 
Marearet,  thinMng  the  case  a  very 
pitiable  one,  presses  me  into  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  here  I  am,  engaged  for  the 
whole  day.' 

*  And  your  spirits  are  sinking  under 
such  cruel  oppression.  I  do  not  won- 
der.' 

*  Certainly,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
satisfaction  I  have  in  abusing  Jane 
Brown  and  her  whole  family,  I  could 
not  exist  at  alL  I  should  have  lived 
in  Dr  Johnson's  day,  I  am  such  a 
splendid  hater.' 

*  On  the  same  gentleman's  principle 
^vou  require  a  good  listener.' 

I  do,  and  Margaret  is  as  patient 
under  it  as  I  could  wish.' 

*  Do  you  like  such  work  as  that. 
Miss  Wyndham  V 

*  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  but.  like  most 
lazy  people,  I  like  the  result  of  work.' 

'  Only  you  take  a  different  way  of 
that  result.    You  wotk  at 


ob1 

it,  instead  of  talking  at  it  You  would 
astonish  some  lazy  people,  if  they 
could  often  see  you.' 

'Howf 

'  By  your  indefatigable  exertions. 
You  are  always  busy. 

'  You  mistake,  Mr  Herbert,  I  am 
often  very  idle.' 

'  I  think  not  Some  houses  I  call 
at,  I  see  young  ladies  seated  in  the 
drawing-room,  looking  certainly  very 
pretty ;  but  I  never  see  any  traces  of 
occupation,  except  that  endless  cro- 
chet, and  what  I  believe  you  call 
^'broderie'*  I  know  some  young  ladies 
who  are  always  busy,  yet  attractively 
pretty  too.' 

*  But)'  said  Frances.  *  what  would 
you  have  these  young  ladies  do,  when 
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YOU  take  away  from  them  the  **  crocheC* 
BXid'' broderie?''' 

*  I  do  not  know— whatever  you  do.' 

*  I  crochet  too,  and  Margaret  does 
broderie,^ 

*  But  you  do  not  spend  your  lives 
at  them  f 

*  No ;  I  would  prefer  some  change 
of  occupation.' 

'  That  is  what  I  mean.  What  sort 
of  minds  must  such  women  have? 
llieir  monotonous  work  is  a  tjrpe  of 
theuL  Why,  many  of  them,  with  more 
pretension,  have  less  mind  than  Mrs 
Beckford.' 

*  I  do  not  think  Mrs  Beckford  such 
an  idealess  woman  as  most  people  do. 
She  is  only  accustomed  to  be  spoken 
sensibly  to  by  her  brother,  and  stran- 
gers are  naturally  enough  inclined  to 
take  the  tone  from  her  own  daughters, 
who  make  her  always  as  much  of  a 
qrpher  as  they  can.' 

They  do,  and  the  more  shame  for 
theuL' 

*  I  pitied  her  so  the  other  day  that 
we  dined  there  !  Their  behaviour  was 
not  what  it  should  have  been.' 

*  What  a  dull  evening  we  had  !  I 
was  quite  glad  to  run  over  here  the 
next  night  to  shake  off  the  recollection 
of  it  in  some  rational  society.' 

'  Complimentary  to  the  Miss  Beck- 
fords.' 

*  Quite  enough  so.  But  you  can 
have  no  idea  how  much  good  coming 
over  here  does  me.  I  am  quite  a  new 
man  since  I  came  home.  There  is  not 
a  day,  since  then,  I  have  not  learned 
something  from  you.  Even  those  in 
which  I  was  not  near  the  house  had 
their  share,  from  the  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  here  on  some  other 
occasion.  Your  life  has  been  a  sUent 
but  living  lesson  to  me— it  was  so  new 
and  strange :  and  you  are  not  like  the 
people  round  here.  Ah,  Miss  Frances, 
if  you  or  your  sister  would  undertake 
the  management  of  me,  I  would  be  a 
very  different  man.  You  could  make 
what  you  pleased  of  me.' 

Frances  got  up  and  poked  the  fire. 
Mamiret  rose  and  crossed  the  room, 
as  it  for  a  piece  of  calico,  and  then 
came  back  to  her  seat  again.  *  Cool,' 
thought  Frances  ;  *  but  no  matter 
what  Marsaret  is,  I  can  be  as  cool  as 
he.'  So  she  turned  round,  swinging 
the  poker.  *  I  would  willingly  comply 
with  your  request,  Mr  Hertlert ;  but 


I  can  only  mind  one  person  at  once, 
and  I  would  be  quite  lost  for  want  of 
training  myself,  while  I  was  looking 
after  you.' 

Mr  Herbert  looked  at  Margaret  for 
her  reply,  but  it  did  not  come.  He 
hazarded  a  remark  addressed  to  her 
particularly,  so  she  had  to  answer. 

*  I  think,  Mr  Herbert,  one  should 
come  to  be  sure  they  wanted  no  train- 
ing themselves,  before  they  undertook 
such  a  post  for  another.  That  is  mv 
case  precisely.  I  have  quite  enoo^ 
to  attend  to. 

Mr  Herbert  was  silent 

*  What  must  it  feel  Uke,'  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  '  to  eo  about  with  a 
steady,  well-ordered  mind,  always 
knowing  precisely  what  is  right  to  do, 
and  always  doing  itl— wi^  a  com- 
fortable assurance  accompanying  one 
always,  that,  no  matter  how  the  wind 
of  circumstances  may  blow,  your  mind 
remains  "  une  chose  flxeJ*** 

'  How  would  it  feeL  indeed  f  said 
Margaret,  laughing.  I  do  not  think 
the  wisest  man  t£at  ever  lived  had 
such  a  mind.  We  know  Solomon  had 
not :  and  I  am  sure,  if  half  the  sages 
we  near  and  read  of  would  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  trulv  thdr 
inner  life,  we  woidd  have  a  vaculatiiig 
kind  of  sketch.' 

*  Passing  by  men,  what  think  you 
of  women?' 

'Worse  and  worse.' 

'Not  all  of  them,'  he  said.  'I 
know  exceptions.' 

'  They  would  be  stoics,'  said  Frances, 
'  if  there  ever  were  female  ones.  A 
woman's  feelings  must  always  swij 
her  more  or  less.  I  would  not  like  < 
one  of  your  description  at  ^  Sbe 
would  DC  an  insufferable,  pedantic, 
self-sufficient,  strong-minded — ' 

'Hold,  hold!  Peace,  good  lad?! 
I  have  made  out  a  bad  case  simpir 
by  my  clumsy  way  of  stating  it  I 
meant  only  to  draw  a  feminine  cha^l^ 
ter  as  near  perfection  as  human  na- 
ture will  admit  of.  See  what  it  has 
come  to !  Miss  Wyndham,  come  to 
the  rescue.' 

'Not  to  yours.  I  know  no  sik^ 
perfect  characters ;  and  if  I  save  yot 
any  assistance,  it  would  be  fron 
good-nature,  certainly  not  from  cod- 
viction.  I  would  reconmiend  you  to 
strike  your  colours,  and  submit  graoo- 
fuUy.    Your  ground  is  untenal^' 
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'  I  will  not,  indeed.  I  consider 
xnyself  fighting  your  battle  under 
your  banner : 

"  Who  fiehteth  for  the  fairest  hix 
PioTes  bntTest  of  the  brave." 

"Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  !* 

'  I  would  recommend  you  to  choose 
your  comer  of  the  Abbey  in  time,* 
eaid  Frances,  'seeing  you  are  more 
likely  to  take  possession  there  than 
here.  I  will  give  you  song  for  song : 
"  A  Cameron  never  can  jield  ! " ' 

*  A  truce.'  said  Margaret.  * "  Dis- 
cretion is  tne  better  paii;  of  valour ;  ** 
and  we  all  know  it  is  better  to  cease 
in  good  time,  than  afterwards  wish- 
iii£  something  said  were  unsaid.' 

Or  differently  said,'  said  Mr  Her- 
bert 

*  Or  differently  said,'  repeated  Mar- 
garet, bowing  down  her  grave  face 
over  her  work.  She  was  thinMng 
of  an  evening  the  previous  sum- 
mer, when  she  stood  m  the  twilight 
in  the  drawing-room  window,  watch- 
ing Mr  Herbert  carrying  Nannie  Sel- 
wyn  down  the  avenue,  walking  be- 
side Nannie's  mother,  whose  face  was 
turned  up,  trying  to  catch  his  words, 
which,  to  judge  by  the  last  expres- 
sion the  lading  sunset  showed  on 
their  faces,  were  more  earnest  words 
than  those  so  lightly  spoken  here. 
Ah !  if  people  were  only  true  and 
upright,  now  much  easier  the  world 
would  be  to  walk  through!  Her 
thoughts  made  her  silent ;  some,  not 
unsimilar,  occupied  Frances ;  and 
Mr  Herbert  sat  pondering  something 
also — something  that  gave  him  deep 
thought,  as  the  knitted  brows  demon- 
strated. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  con- 
versation flowed  again  in  its  old, 
smooth  channel ;  and  then  it  was  in 
a  quiet,  subdued  strain:  its  former 
light  tone  had  disappeared.  What 
pained  Margaret  most»  was  that  Mr 
Herbert  had  again  brought  back  the 
theme  to  himself,  and  his  intercourse 
with  them,  and  asain  spoke  of  the 
effect  their  life  ana  conversation  had 
had  on  hiuL    One  time  he  said  :— 

*  If  you  could  fancy  what  my  life 
was  for  five  long  years— the  morbid, 
siddy  tone  of  mind  in  which  I  in- 
dulged in  every  petty  grievance,  the 
selfehness  with  which  1  brooded  over 
past  troubles— you  would  be  disgusted 


at  the  pictura  Instead  of  looking  at 
what  Ihad  to  be  thankful  for,  I  mag- 
nified everything,  until  I  came  to 
think  I  carried  a  load  of  sorrow  that 
it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  throw 
off.  I  hope  I  am  learning  differently 
now.' 

*  There  are  times  in  life  when  we 
all  make  great  leaps,'  said  Margaret ; 
*if  one  is  conscious  of  them,  they 
never  forget  them.  Some  of  those  I 
myself  experienced,  though  very  tri- 
vial in  themselves,  were  so  great  in 
their  effect  on  me,  that  I  never  regard 
them  as  the  trifles  they  would  oflier- 
wise  appear.' 

*  These,  Mr  Herbert,'  her  sister  con- 
tinued, *  are  what  we  call  **  stepping- 
stones."  It  is  a  favourite  creed  of 
ours,  that  life  is  like  crossing  a  river : 
all  the  great  changes  in  it  are  like 
the  large  stones  that  stand  out  promi- 
nently after  we  have  passed  them  by. 
Sometimes  one  is  not  aware  they 
stood  on  a  top  stone,  till  long  after. 
The  little  ones  are  covered  by  the 
stream,  but  the  lai^  ones  stand  ever 
out  Sometimes  a  book  makes  a  step- 
ping-stone, in  its  effect  upon  the 
mind;  sometimes  a  conversation,  a 
few  lightly-spoken  words,  will  remain 
for  years  a  stepping-stone.  Deaths  of 
those  we  love  are  ever  great  stepping- 
stones.' 

*You  are  speaking  truly,'  was 
gravely  and  slowly  said. 

*  Many  are  very  painful,  though 
not  all,'  said  Margaret. 

*  I  have  been  thinking  over  some 
of  mine,'  said  Mr  Herl^rt  *I  am 
beginning  to  understand  them  a  little 
better.  My  coming  to  live  at  home 
was  one,  or  rather  the  effect  of  one. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  it  Willi 
tire  you?' 

•Ono.' 

*  About  a  month  before  my  return 
here.  I  was  in  Germany,  in  a  very  re- 
tired country  village,  where  I  had 
gone  on  foot,  and  stopped  to  spend 
uie  Sunday.  In  the  village  there 
was  a  little  plain  building,  and  un- 
derstanding it  to  be  a  church,  and  a 
Lutheran  one,  I  strolled  in  just  before 
the  service  commenced.  You  could 
not  imagine  a  rougher,  more  un- 
finished, more  dreanr-looking  build- 
ing than  it  was ;  a  pew  deal  oenches 
for  pews,  rough  walls,  and  a  plain 
pulpit,  also  deal,  with  steps  leading 
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up  to  ii  I  do  not  know  what  I 
could  have  been  about  for  the  first 
hour,  for  I  do  not  recollect  anything 
striking  me  much,  until  just  before 
the  sermon,  I  saw  a  little  boy  about 
nine  or  ten  years  old  assisting  a  \etj 
infirm  old  man  up  to  the  pulpit :  his 
white  hair  and  stooped  figure  arrested 
my  attention,  and  made  me  watch 
him,  and  listen  attentively.  His  text 
was  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and 
his  treatment  of  it  a  different  one 
from  any  I  ever  heard.  He  began  by 
speaking  of  his  own  age  and  infir- 
mities, and  how  unlikely  that  his 
hearers  would  ever  meet  to  hear  him 

X'n,  and  begged  them  to  note  well 
t he woulowish them  to  remem- 
ber and  act  on  as  his  last  commands. 
He  said,  that  though  the  parable 
spoke  of  every  man  receiving  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  yet  as  to  what  we 
had  received,  he  would  prove  that  we 
had  each  been  sent  the  united  gifts 
that  had  been  severally  given  to  the 
servants :  the  first,  the  five  talents, 
he  called  "  Time,"  and  you  can,  I  am 
sure,  suppose  how  wide  a  field  that 
gave  him  to  speak  of  its  uses  and 
abuses,  considering  it  as  synonymous 
with  "  life,"  here  and  hereafter :  the 
second,  the  gift  of  two,  he  termed 
"  Thought,"  a  noble  gift  to  be  worked 
in  conjunction  with  Time,  as  being 
the  origin  and  source  of  all  action : 
and  the  third,  he  said,  differed  in  dif- 
ferent indiviauals— in  some,  speech ; 
in  others,  position ;  in  his  own  case, 
the  power  of  speaking  to  them  there ; 
and  wound  up  all  with  a  prayer  so 
beautifdl,  that  I  felt  awed  and  con- 
demned as  I  never  had  been  before : 
and  as  my  foolish  Ufe— my  abuse  oi 
all  three  gifts— rose  before  me,  I  left 
the  churcn,  scarcely  conscious  where 
I  was  going,  and  walked  up  the  hills 
for  several  miles,  revolving  and  re- 
solving plans  for  the  future.  On  my 
return,  passing  through  the  village 
street,  1  met  my  aged  friend  with 
his  little  compamon.  Something  con- 
strained me  to  go  and  speak  to  him : 
so  I  went  forward  and  said,  ^  Sir,  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you,  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  said  in  church  to-day. 
You  do  not  know  what  good  you 
have  done  me,  and  it  is  unlikely  I 
shall  ever  see  you  again."  He  was 
much  touched,  but  seemed  fl;reatly 
pleased,  and   afber  a  few  mmutes* 


conversation  we  parted,  he  biddiii^ 
me  farewell  in  the  words  of  Martin 
lather's  version  of  the  116tiiPteilm:~ 
"  NiclU  un$f  Herr^nicht  uim,  somdem 
deinem  Namen  gib  Ehre  tim  deine 
Gnade  und  Wahrheit:' 

*  It  was  not  very  Ions  after  that 
till  I  landed  in  England^  and,  after 
seeing  my  little  gin/l  came  home, 
certainly  without  any  definite  plan, 
but  sufficiently  ashamed  to  be  ready 
for  any  suggestions  your  good  father 
might  throw  out,  or  for  any  work  that 
might  come  first  I  am  conadioas  of 
having  done  very  little  as  yet,  hat 
I  am  in  hopes  of  fitting  better  hy 
and  by,  when  the  people  and  I  begin 
to  know  one  another.  That  is  my 
stepping-st(me.  There  is  one  point  I 
have  often  wished  to  ask  your  advice 
upon.    May  I V 

Mari^aret  assented. ' 

*It  IS  about  my  little  girL  Mb 
Selwyn  mentioned  her  to  you  ?' 

'  She  did,'  Mar^^aret  said,  wonder- 
inff  what  was  coming. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  her. 
She  IB  growing  very  pretty,  veiy  pas- 
sionate, v^  disobediait ;  and  what 
can  I  do  with  her  1  I  asked  Mrs  S^ 
wyn*s  advice,  but  she  sent  me  to  yoo. 
She  thoiu^t  you  would  have  good 
judgment 

*  Where  Ib  she  now  V 

*  Do  you  not  know  1  About  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Chester,  wi^  an 
elderly  friend  of  my  mother'a  9ie 
is  a  kind,  motherly  old  lady,  but  not 
fit  to  manage  the  child ;  and  then  it 
is  so  far  away,  though  I  go  very  often 
to  see  them,  I  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I  would  not  spoil  her,  if  I  weie 
always  with  her ;  but  I  cannot  help 
it,  as  matters  are  now.* 

*  Why  not  have  her  to  live  wiA 
your 

*  No.  I  was  afraid,  for  fear  she 
would  grow  up  to  hate  me.  I  hare 
heard  of  children  inheriting  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  I  judged  it  best  to  let 
her  grow  up  at  a  distance  frcHn  me. 
Now  I  begm  to  fear  I  was  wrcmg. 
What  ought  I  to  dor 

Margaret  did  not  wish  to  grre  any 
opinion,  so  she  merdy  asked,  *  What 
says  Mrs  Selwyn  r 

*  No !  what  says  Miss  Wyndharat 
It  is  a  trifling  thing  to  speak  a  few 
words ;  may  1  not  hear  them  ) ' 

Margaret  spoke  slowly.    '  I  cannot 
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ee  why  the  litUe  one  should  grow  up 
inth  feeliiigs  of  dislike,  or  even  indii- 
erence,  except  indeed  ^ou  wish  for 
;he  last  You  are  taking  the  most 
certain  means  to  bring  it  about,  by 
eaving  her  among  strangera  I  b^ 
^our  pardon,  but  you  would  have  my 
)pimon.' 

'  Thank  you,*  he  said  ^vely,  and, 
Sifter  a  few  minutes*  silence,  bade 
bhem '  good-morning.* 

*  I  must  confess,*  said  Frances,  who 
had  kept  an  unusually  long  silence, 
'  it  is  rather  odd  in  that  gentleman 
asking  your  opinion  about  the  brinj^- 
ing  up  of  his  daughter.  You  did 
right  to  ask  him  what  Mrs  Selwyn 
tho^ht' 

•  1  ccmsider  her  the  most  proper 
person  to  ask  such  a  question  of.  I 
am  afraid  I  spoke  too  plainly,  but  it 
will  have  the  efifect  of  tabooing  the 
subject;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  not 
Bony.' 

Next  d^,  Mrs  Selwyn  came  to  ask 
whither  Mr  Herbert  was  gone,  for  his 
travelling-carriage  had  pasiaed  through 
the  viUage  earhr  that  morning,  with 
himself  inside,  destination  unknown. 

Maigaret  hardly  judged  it  right  to 
connect  their  conversation  with  the 
circumstance,  but  she  mentionedsome- 
thing  of  what  had  passed,  and  Mrs 
Selwyn  at  once  decided  he  was  gone 
to  Chester.  *  Mr  Herbert  thinks  you 
know  all  his  story  from  me,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  do  so  without  special  per- 
mission:  but  I  see  I  may  now  tell  you 
freely  of  it  The  late  Ladv  Charlotte 
Herbert  had  a  brother  who  married 
an  Italian  lady,  and  lived  in  Italy 
until  his  death.  When  his  onlv 
daughter  was  ei^t  or  nine  years  olo, 
the  mother  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  more  died,  and  then  Lady 
Charlotte  brought  their  child  here  to 
adopt  her.  and  bring  her  up  with  her 
own  chUoren.  I  never  saw  so  dis- 
agreeable a  child  as  Lota  was— for 
she  was  called  after  Lady  Charlotte- 
cunning,  vindictive^  passionate.  It 
was  a  sorry  day  for  me  when  she 
came  among  us.  She  tried  to  under- 
mine my  iiSuence  with  her  cousins, 
and  prejudice  her  aunt  by  falsehoods 
a^dnst  me,  besides  mairing  every 
pleasure  party  or  play  we  engaged  in 
oy  her  wicked  temper.  But  the  boys 
had  high  honourable  feelings,  and 
prin<^  stood  in  good  stead  of  Ita- 


lian intrigue ;  and  as  they  always 
watched  over  my  interests,  and  ren- 
dered their  parents  straightforward 
details  of  all  the  petty  squabbles  we 
had,  I  never  suffered  as  I  might  have 
done  from  Lota's  evil  propensities. 
When  Lady  Charlotte  died,  ijota  was 
in  Italy  on  a  visit  to  her  mother's 
Mends,  having  her  education  com- 
pleted ;  and,  by  her  own  wish,  it  was 
arranged  she  should  live  there.  Some 
months  after  her  aunt's  death,  Vernon 
had  a  letter  from  Lota,  bemng  him 
to  come  over  and  release  ner  from 
some  dreadful  misery.  He  had  ever 
a  kind  heart ;  and  a  letter  which  had 
been  found  in  Lady  Charlotte's  desk, 
addressed  to  her  sons,  barging,  in  case 
anything  happened  to  her,  they  would 
make  their  cousin  their  especial  care, 
seemed  to  compel  his  acquiescence ; 
and  Mr  John  Herbert  being  abroad, 
he  went  alone.  Of  what  took  place 
on  his  arrival  at  Verona,  I  never  heard 
the  particulars,  but  my  surprise  was 
unbounded  when  I  received  one  morn- 
ing an  intimation  from  him  that  he 
was  married  to  his  cousin  Lota.  The 
letter  was  a  sad  enough  one.  It  spoke 
of  Lota  surrounded  by  arbitrary  rela- 
tives, miserable  from  the  life  they  led 
her,  and  denying  Vernon's  ri^ht  of 
interference.  The  thought  of  his  mo- 
ther's letter  seemed  present  to  him, 
for  he  used  in  his  letter  many  phrases 
I  knew  were  in  it;  and  seeing  no  other 
means  of  extricating  her  from  her 
iffidnful  position,  the  step  was  taken. 
He  wrote  in  one  plaoe,  It  has  been 
a  hasty  step;  but  she  is  truly  attached 
to  me,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  very 
happy."  That  was  my  last  letter  for 
a  long  time.  I  wrote,  congratulating 
him,  and  giving  as  a  reason,  for  a  sus- 
pension of  our  correspondence,  that 
ne  was  married  now,  and  I  about  to 
be.  I  have  since  heard  from  another 
channel  how  miserable  the  succeed- 
ing year  was.  Her  affection  was  but 
feigned,  for  I  believe  she  hated  him, 
and  in  many  a  bitter  domestic  scene 
scrupled  not  to  tell  him  so.  At  last 
the  child  was  bom  at  Florence,  and, 
before  Mrs  Herbert's  recovery,  she 
one  day  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
reproadied  and  even  cursed  her  hus- 
band, which  violent  paroigrsm  brought 
on  fever,  of  which  she  died.  In  one 
respect  ne  was  happly  released,  but 
those  last  scenes  broi^t  on  a  Drain 
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/rer,  from  which  he  was  many  months 
m  recoYering.  The  child  he  called 
Florence,  after  her  birthplace,  and 
sent  home  to  England,  and  then  start- 
ed on  his  wandering,  from  which  you 
all  remember  Mb  return  last  spring.' 


A  long  talk  ensued  after  this,  be- 
fore Mrs  Selwyn  took  her  leave ;  and 
Frances,  if  not  Margaret,  began  ta 
understand  a  little  moie  of  Mr  Her- 
bert 


CHAPTER  XXn.— ANOTHEE  STONE  LAID. 

'  I  breathed  a  eong  into  the  air ; 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  slioog 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

'  Long,  loi^  afterward,  in  an  oak, 
I  found  the  arrow,  stOl  onbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  banning  to  end, 
I  found  again,  in  the  heart  of  a  fHend.' 


Ten  days  elapsed,  and  no  tidings  of 
Mr  Herbert.  Ko  one  wondered  but 
the  Wyndhams^  for  others  were  so 
accustomed  to  his  sudden  flights,  that 
they  caused  no  wonder:  but  the 
Wyndhams  had  become  habituated 
to  such  dail^  intercourse,  and  he  so 
confidential  m  his  communications  of 
his  usual  proceedings,  that  the  ten 
days'  unexplained  absence  became 
hourly  a  greater  marvel  On  the 
eleventh,  Margaret  and  Frances  were 
in  the  garden,  when  they  saw  Mr 
Herbert  leaping  over  the  stepping- 
stones.  Spnngmg  up  the  bank,  he 
stood  before  them,  and  set  down  upon 
the  walk  a  pretty,  bright,  dark-eyed 
little  girl,  whom  he  had  carried  over 
in  his  arms. 

'There,  Miss  Wyndham ;  allow  me 
to  introduce  my  daughter.  Your  ad- 
vice has  been  taken. 

*And  not  repented  of,  I  hope  f 
said  Maigaret)  stooping  down  to  ca- 
ress the  ctiild. 

*Very  nearly,'  he  said.  *  Three 
fits  of  passion  in  one  momine  are 
enou£^  to  startle  an  inexperienced  per- 
son. But  you  are  good  now,  Florence  ? ' 

*Not  very,'  she  said,  sulkily.  *I 
do  not  like  ladies.' 

'  Presently,'  said  Frances ;  *  things 
may  iminrove.' 

It  was  a  vain  hope.  Florence  did 
not  seem,  either  on  that  or  on  many 
consecutive  occasions,  to  improva 
She  rather  grew  worse,  and  poor  Mr 
Herbert  was  in  despair.  No  one 
oould  manage  her,  neither  nurse  nor 
father,  ana  the  fame  of  the  little 
vixen  spread  over  the  parish. 

Her  arrival  had  been  a  source  of 
Itstonishment  to  many,  and  it  was 


quite  pleasant  to  hear  Mrs  Simpsonjs 
charitable  remarks  upon  h«r,  aiwap 
comparing  her  to  her  own  angek 
Quite  enfivening  to  Uie  good  people 
of  Landeris  were  these  litUe  anec- 
dotes. Matilda  Jones  alone  could 
tell  fresh  ones  for  an  hour  by  3irew»- 
bury  clock.  She  was  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  all  the  naughty  ehildien  in 
all  the  niurseries  for  miles  round,  and 
'you  are  as  bad  as  Miss  Hm^ert' 
became  a  term  of  the  keenest  re- 
proach. She  should  have  beoi  a 
Erettv  child,  but  the  expre88i<»i  ^ 
er  face  was  dark  and  louring— so 
much  so,  that  many  v«y  clever  peo- 
ple discovered  her  temper,  as  uiey 
said,  'in  her  face.'  Mr  Herbert  bad 
plenty  of  advice  given  him.  He 
nated  that  any  one  should  incjuire  for 
her:  it  was  the  sure  preliminary  to 
some  unpleasant  queries,  and  still 
more  unpleasant  suggestions  for  her 
improvement  Every  motber  wrote 
him  a  letter,  and  every  old  maid  sent 
him  a  book,  until,  in  his  very  weari- 
ness, dearly  as  he  loved  the  diild, 
and  to  have  her  with  him,  he  was 
half  inclined  to  send  her  back  to  her 
Chester  homa  The  Wyndhams  alone 
were  exceptions  to  this  custom.  They 
made  no  remarks,  and  left  him  to 
manage  her  as  best  he  choee;  for 
Margaret  felt  that  in  a  measure  ^ 
had  been  the  cause  of  much  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  her  remark  was  Uie  im- 
mediate cause  of  Miss  Herbert's  in- 
troduction to  Landeris.  The  only  ad- 
vice he  ever  took  was  Mrs  S^w3rn'8 ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  wdl  as 
her  suggestions  might  have  suited 
Nannie,  they  were  far  from  produdsg 
beneficial  results  on  Miss  Florence. 
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One  morning  Mr  Herbert  came  over 
to  consult  with  Mrs  Wyndham.  How 
strange  he  had  never  thought  of  doing 
that  before  !  He  was  going  to  Lon- 
don on  business :  he  could  not  take 
Florence,  but  would  Mrs  Wyndham 
go  over  once  or  twice,  and  see  how 
uie  and  her  nurse  sot  on  ? 

Mrs  Wyndham  thought  of  a  much 
better  arrangement  than  that  Flo- 
rence and  her  nurse  should  come  to 
the  Eectoiy,  and  remain  until  he  came 
back.  How  his  face  brightened  up ! 
The  very  best  plan  in  the  world !  He 
thanked  Mrs  Wyndham  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  secretly  he 
hoped  some  of  the  quiet  influence  that 
house  seemed  to  have  on  himself 
mi^ht  fall  on  the  turbulent  spirit  for 
its  unprovement ;  and,  light  of  heart, 
he  started  off  to  tell  Mrs.  Selwyn  of 
the  arrangement  Of  course  she  said 
she  was  very  glad  :  she  could  not 
avoid  it ;  and  confessed— what  was, 
indeed,  true—that  she  had  longed  to 
ask  the  child  to  her  own  house,  but 
dared  not  arouse  the  tongues  of  the 
townspeople. 

'I  am  sure,*  said  the  little  lady's 
papa,  *that  Ploy  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  her  visit  Rose  and  Lucy 
nave  had  such  careful  training.  They 
are  dear  little  girls  :  I  wish  Florence 
was  like  them.*    A  deep  sigh. 

'I  think,*  su^sted  Mrs  Selwyn, 
'  it  would  be  well  to  tell  Johnson  al- 
ways to  go  to  one  of  the  ladies  when 
Florence  Koes  beyond  bounds.  I  have 
seen  her  look  greatly  ashamed  when 
she  was  caught  by  Mrs  Wyndham  in 
a  passion.' 

^  I  cannot  do  that,  without  first  ask- 
ing them  if  they  will  submit  to  the 
annoyance  Johnson  and  her  char^ 
wiU  thereby  give.  I  am  only  afraid 
they  will  have  too  much  already.' 

*  No  matter ;  it  is  worth  the  trial' 
'  I  will  depend  on  you  to  write  me 

candidly  how  matters  go  on.  Conceal 
no  truths,  however  unpleasant;  for, 
if  I  find  the  arransement  not  satis- 
factory to  our  kina  friends,  I  must 
return  to  make  some  change.* 

'I  will  At  Paris  you  will  hear 
from  me,  and  at  London  first,  if  vou 
wish  it.    You  may  denend  on  me. 

*  And  you  will  go  onen  to  the  Rec- 
tory?' 

'Indeed  I  will' 

Mrs  Wyndham  had  'been  andgone 


and  done  it'  Li  spite  of  her  better 
judgment,  and  against  resolutions 
made  in  cool^  moments,  she  had 
asked  Mr  Herbert*s  daughter  to  her 
house  for  a  home-like  visit  She  could 
not  have  helped  it  Her  warm  heart 
yearned  over  the  poor,  motherless,  ne- 

§lected  child ;  and  had  she  been  many 
egrees  worse  than  she  really  was— a 
contingency  most  people  thought  im- 
possibte — she  could  not  have  resisted 
the  pleading  conscience,  that  said 
over  and  over  again — 


'  LoTo  and  kindness  we  shonld 
By  this  simple  nile  alone — 
Do  we  mind  each  other's  pleasure 
Just  as  if  it  were  oar  own  t' 

*A8  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;' 
and  tne  tnought  arose—'  Had  I  diea 
many  years  ago,  who  would  have 
trained  mi/  children  for  their  father  f 
And  the  thought  comforted  her,  but 
only  hersel£  for  she  feared  to  make 
known  to  her  family  the  seemingly 
iigudicious  step  she  had  taken.  Fran- 
ces more  than  all  she  dreaded ;  for 
Frances,  with  a  strong  liking  for  Mr 
Herbert,  disapproved  of  the  intimate 
footing  ne  had  gradually  gained  in 
the  family.  Many  a  hint  she  threw 
out  to  her  mother  that  his  attentions 
to  Margaret  were  pointed,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  not  quite  honourable,  in 
speaking  particularly  to  one  lady,  and 
paying  real,  tangible  devotion  to  an- 
other. Mrs  Wyndham  accordingly 
took  the  hour  when  they  were  all 
assembled  after  dinner  to  make  her 
announcement,  trustingto  the  presence 
of  Dr  Wyndham  and  the  little  ones 
to  prevent  any  very  pointed  remarks 
from  Frances  until  she  had  become 
cooler  upon  it 

The  doctor  was  delighted ;  it  was 
just  such  a  thing  as  he  liked  done, 
and  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
children's  anticipations  of  the  amuse- 
ment they  hoped  to  have  with  her. 
Margaret  did  not  speak  at  all,  nor  did 
Frances.  The  one  sister  did  not  wish 
to  speak,  but  the  other  was  only  re- 
servmg  her  fire  for  some  future  occa- 
sion ;  there  was  no  use  in  wasting  it 
when  it  neither  would  nor  could  be  of 
use.  Dr  Wyndham  arose  to  stroll 
down  the  lawn,  and  his  wife  volun- 
teered her  company,  fearing  the  re- 
marks which  might  tall  from  her  two 
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daughters  in  his  absence :  one  at  least 
being  *made  up*  on  the  subject 

Good  Dr  Wyndham  was  so  hoepit- 
able,  and  Mr  Herbert  was  so  willing 
to  avail  himself  of  the  ^neral  invita- 
tion so  constantly  reiterated^  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  Mr 
Herbert  spending  his  last  evening  at 
the  Rectory.  He  came  early,  and 
took  his  seat  among  the  group  round 
the  fire.  Rose  and  Lucy  were  string- 
ing beads,  and  chattering  to  Margaret 
of  their  intended  arrangements  for 
hurrying  their  lessons  every  day  while 
Florence  was  with  them,  to  have 
plenty  of  time  for  playing  with  her. 

*You  could  scarcely  wUeve,  Mar- 
garet, what  a  dear  little  "  babe  in  the 
wood*'  she  makes,  if  she  would  onlv 
lie  still  a  little  longer  till  we  get  all 
the  leaves droppedover  her,  but  she 
very  seldom  wilL  Nannie  does  what 
we  want  her,  but  Florence  will  not, 
without  a  piece  of  sugar  for  every- 
thing.' 

'  Florence  bears  a  bad  character,  I 
fear,'  said  Mr  Herbert 

*  it  appears  to  me,'  said  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,  *  as  if  she  only  wanted  more  of 
the  society  of  children  like  herself.  It 
is  very  new  to  her  to  have  to  yield, 
but  after  a  little  she  will  do  it  of  her- 
self with  a  better  grace.' 

This  seemed  a  ravourable  moment 
to  prefer  the  request,  that  they  would 
all  try  their  training  powers  on  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  while  she 
was  with  them ;  and  timidly,  but  veiy 
unmistakably,  the  words  were  brought 
forth.  He  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
astonishment  he  created :  Frances 
looked  up  from  her  netting  at  her 
mother,  one  indignant  slance,  as  if  his 
presumption  had  reached  a  climax ; 
Mai^garet,  though  the  words  might 
seem  to  have  b^n  addressed  to  her, 
gave  no  teply  \  but  Rose  and  Lucy 
were  in  ecstasies.  It  was  just  what 
they  had  often  wished,  that  they 
might  try  to  cure  her  of  her  passionate 
fits ;  but^  as  they  had  been  forbidden 
ever  to  mterfere  between  her  nurse 
and  her,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
stand  aloof;  and,  besides.  Rose  had 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  some 
hymns,  which  both  sisters  agreed  it 
was  hi^  time  she  should  learn  to  re- 
peat Dr  Wyndham  answered  too  : 
He  had  been  putting  Nuinie  Selwyn 
through  a  course  of  instruction,  and 


it  would  be  very  mudi  to  the  impfiove- 
ment  of  better  acquaintance  between 
himself  and  Florence  if  she  were  in- 
cluded.' Mr  Herbert  looked  disui- 
pointed  that  no  one  else  spoke  on  tae 
subject,  but  he  let  it  pass  without  any 
more  remarks. 

During  tea,  some  oonveraatton  arose 
about  the  view  to  be  seai  from  Dol- 
lington  Hill ;  Dr  Wyndham  holdiig 
steadfastly  to  the  ojmiion  that  lin- 
dens lay  to  the  east  ci  the  hill,  aid 
Mr  Herbert  as  pertinadooaly  aigmiig 
it  lay  to  the  west 

*  Why,  my  dear  sir,'  Mr  Herbert 
would  say,  making  an  imagiimry  road 
with  plates,  knives,  and  spoosu,  'here 
is  the  gate  from  which  you  started 
that  morning ;  here  is  the  torn  down 
the  Plimton  road  ;  here  is — * 

'  I  b^  yoiu- pardon,  I  do  not  think 
we  go  on  the  Flimton  road  at  alL' 

*  Certainly  not ;  I  merely  mentioned 
it  as  a  landmark ;  here  is  the  hill  fron 
which  you  see  the  trees  round  dare 
Abbey ;  here  is  the  first  view  of  the 
ruins  on  the  hill—* 

'  Exactly ;  then  we  made  a  drenii 
to  gain  the  pathwajr,  whidi  took  us 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the — ' 

'Yes,  but  the  path  winds  roosd 
ag^  :  and  when  you  readi  the  enm- 
mit,  ii  it  be  the  evening,  yofu  wiH  see 
the  sun  set  over  Landeris  HUL' 

Dr  Wyndham  sat  conaidediig. 
*  Children,  what  say  you  f 

'  East,'  said  Margaret 

'West'  said  Franeea 

'Prooi,  proof,'  said  both  gi^tie- 
men. 

'Would  not  your  sketdi  show, 
Frances  V  said  Mrs  Wyndham. 

'What sketch]'  inquired har&yier. 

*  One  I  took  very  hastily  the  day 
we  were  there.  .Alter  we  left  tiie 
dining-place,  I  got  Lady  Clare  with 
me ;  the  scene  spread  out  b^ow  wis 
so  lovel  V,  so  Tumerish^  that  we  wwe 
tempted  to  try  it  I  cannot  say  we 
flattered  nature  in  our  representatioii 
of  her  sunset,  but  we  pleased  our- 
selves extremely.' 

'Do  you  give  jHrivate  ezhilntiona f ' 
said  Mr  Herbert 

'Of  course,'  said  Dr  Wyndham, 
taking  consent  for  sranted. 

Rose  ran  off  witn  alacrity  for  the 
portfolio ;  it  was  an  oDpcntonity  she 
had  long  desired  of  displayistg  ha 
sister's  accomplishment;  and  oftea 
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and  often  had  she  begged  pennission 
to  bring  them  forth.  'It  is  very 
hard,'  she  would  say,  *that  Prances' 
light  is  to  be  under  a  bushel' 

The  tea-table  was  cleared,  and  Mr 
Herbert,  relieving  her  of  her  burden, 
lakl  it  down  betore  Frances,  saying, 
*  It  seems  a  perfect  treasure-house.' 

*  In  bulk,  at  least,'  was  the  owner's 
reply.  *That  is  the  sketch,  papa  ;  I 
was  trying  it  in  water-colours,  but 
daylight  is  more  favourable  for  its 
appearance.' 

'It  is  as  well  to  be  honest,'  said 
DrWyndham,  'and  yield  heroically. 
I  half-contemplated  diverting  my  ad- 
versary's  attention  by  the  inspection 
of  these  scrape,  but  have  relinquished 
it  on  second  thoughts.  Mr  Herbert, 
I  say  west' 

*Thank  you ;  but  I  hope  your  sub- 
mission is  not  to  deprive  me  of  my 
treat :  I  assure  you  it  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  longed  to  turn  it  over.' 

'You  and  Frances  settle  that ;  I 
am  off  to  my  sermon.  You  do  not 
allow  me  to  apologize  to  you,  so  I 
proffer  none.' 

'May  I  untie  this  bundle?  or  are 
they  thus  fastened  to  prevent  the  eye 
of  the  vulgarly  curious  peeping  at 
them)' 

'Open,  if  jrou  choose;  I  believe 
they  are  more  interesting  to  ourselves 
tluuQ  to  any  one  else.  We  call  them 
"sketches  of  stepping-stones;"  they 
refer  to  manv  passages  of  our  past 
lives  that  we  have  since  come  to  know 
were  stepping-stones.' 

Mr  Herbert  turned  them  over. 
Here  Margaret  gave  explanations, 
there  Frances ;  some  they  let  pass  in 
silence,  and  when  so,  no  questions 
were  asked.  There  were  many  grave- 
yard scenes,  with  tombstone  and  in- 
seription  pn»ninent  of  some  dearly- 
loyed  friend  or  relative  who  had 
passed  away.  There  were  some  of 
aeaA  brothers  and  sisters'  resting- 
places,  with  a  little  note  attached  of 
name  or  age^  these  were  laid  reve- 
rently down  m  silence,  and  another 
taken  up. 

'That  is  a  pretty  spot' 

'Yes ;  a  glen  near  Cardiff  where 
Margaret  and  I  spent  a  summer. 
Whue  I  drew  that,  Margaret  read  me 
"Longfellow's  Poems.'^  That  larce 
tree  uwavs  brings  back  "the  old 
clock  on  the  stairs ;"  there  was  but  a 


slight  breeze,  making  the  branches 
move  a  little  to  "for  ever,  never — 
never,  for  ever ;"  and  the  water  flowed 
over  the  stones  to  the  words  of  the 
"Psahn  of  life;"  and  that  shady, 
cool  spot,  with  the  branches  arching 
overhead,  brinm  again  that  lovdy  of 
lovely  poems.  The  Prelude."  It  is 
just  the  place  to  read  it  in.' 
'Yes,  and 

**  Lend  to  the  riiyme  of  the  poet 
The  miuie  of  the  voioe." 

But  do  you  consider  that  intense  en- 
joyment lovely  as  it  may  have  been 
at  the  time^  a  "  stepping-stone  1'" 

'No:  alter  Margaret  had  read, 
we  talked ;  and  in  what  grew  from 
that  conversation — the  resolutions  we 
there  made,  and  afterwards  carried 
out— we  learned,  long  afterwards,  it 
was  a  "stepping-stone."' 

'  It  was  the  greatest  step  we  ever 
individually  took,'  said  Margaret; 
'  sitting  there,  we  plaimed  it  all' 

'I  understand  you.' 

The  next  was  a  garden-scene,  trim 
walks,  and  flower-beds,  with  merely 
the  initials  K  C— F.  W.,  and  the 
date.  Mr  Herbert  being  given  no 
further  information,  had  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  ask  no  ouestioiL  He 
laid  it  down ;  if  he  had  but  looked, 
one  young  lady's  hei^tened  colour  at 
least  would  have  betrayed  the  fact 
The  stepping-stones  were  finished, 
and  the  gentleman  turned  on. 

'That  is  the  drawing  we  were 
taking  from  your  erounois,  the  first 
time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeinjg 
you.  Do  you  remember?  That  is 
the  rouffh  copy.' 

'  Penectly  ;  but  will  you  not  give 
it  a  place  among  the  stepping-stones  V 

'  Whyl' 

'  Why  not  ?  Do  you  not  consider 
your  first  meeting  with  me  one  ?  If  I 
were  you,  and  this  were  mine,  I  would. 
Miss  Wyndham,  would  you  admit  it  I' 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,'  she  said, 
gravely ;  '  if  it  was  a  very  important 
event  to  any  one,  they  would  be  right 
to  place  it  so.' 

I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been 
that  to  you,  as  my  first  knowledge  of 
you  has  been  a  momentous  one  to  me.' 
As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  absently  another 
paper.  It  was  his  mothers  monu- 
ment '  Ah,  yes,  there  is  mine ;  how 
beautifully  you  have  rendered  it !'  A 
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kmg  pause.  *  Ah  !  Miss  Wyndham, 
you  played  with  real  soul  that  night 
Whether  it  was  the  scene,  or  the  hour, 
or  the  music,  or  aU  combined,  I  never 
^ew;  but  the  whole  has  been  like 
some  pleasant  dream,  that  one  waking 
lonjra  to  grasp,  and  hold  for  ever.* 

He  caught  the  look  of  astonishment 
on  both  faces. 

*  Did  I  never  tell  vou  I  was  in  the 
church  that  evening)  That  was  my 
first  acquaintance  with  you— a  happy 
one  for  me :  for  there  I  learned  at  once 
what  I  mignt  have  been  months  learn- 
ing, might  never  have  learned— some- 
thing of  a  spirit  of  goodness  and  pu- 
rity, that  took  me  at  first  by  surprise, 
but  which  every  day  and  hour  since 
has  only  deepened  and  confirmed  lean 
never  tell  you  how  you  touched  me ; 
if  ever  in  after  life  I  am  good  for  any- 
thing, or  do  good  to  any  one,  to  you  I 
owe  it  all  What  I  told  you  of  my 
old. German  pastor  was  but  digging 
the  foundations ;  you  laid  the  solid 
stones.  I  have  never  heard  the  even- 
ing-hymn since,  but  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
re^b  the  singing  of  it  then ;  and  it 
is  the  one  dream  of  my  life  to  hear  it 
•0  aflain.    Will  it  ever  be  Y 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments 
— ^he  went  oji  again. 

*  Can  you  wonder  these  two  occa- 
sions have  been  steps  to  me  f  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  what  so  concerned 

me,  though  a  trifle  to  jrou that  I 

may  be  so  far  joined  m  spirit  to  you 
as  to  have  my  two  "  stepping-stones'* 
bound  up  with  yours  V 

There  was  no  answer :  the  silence 
must  have  been  accepted  as  acquies- 
cence, for  he  took  the  two  papers,  and 
tied  uiem  in  with  their  life-scenes. 

The  re-entrance  of  Mrs.  Wyndham 
and  the  little  girls  ended  the  conver- 
sation :  but  on  both  sisters  it  had 
fallen  heavily.  To  Frances  came  the 
indignant  words,  passing  and  repassing 
through  her  mind  :— 


*  I  know  one  who  u  Cur  to  tee. 

He  can  fittr  and  &Ue  be  ; 

Beware,  beware,  he  it  fMUIng  thaa.' 

To  Miurgaret  came  a  choking  bcdm- 
tion,  witn  one  only  well-defined  wish, 
that  the  earth  would  open  and  swal- 
low her— any  resource  to  escape  traa 
herself  and  the  thoughts  that  were 
thronging  too  fast  upon  h^.  It  was 
a  relief  when  her  mother  sent  her  to 
the  piano ;  she  felt  a  longing  to  poor 
out  her  whole  soul  in  some-stnun 
that  would  carry  all  thoae  oonflictiBC 
thoughts  far  away  from  her  home  and 
her.  Tet  it  seemed,  to-night,  as  if 
one  torture  was  to  succeed  anothoi 
She  had  played  but  a  little  whiks, 
when  she  saw  Mr.  Herbert  crosatog 
the  room,  over  to  the  piana  There 
he  stood  ;  then  he  stooped  down,  rest- 
ing on  it  in  such  a  position  as  he  eonld 
best  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  fisice. 

'  Miss  Wyndham,  when  I  laaadd  the 
request  to-night  about  Florence,  it  was 
your  answer  I  looked  for,  and  yoa 
gave  me  none.' 

*  I  had  none  to  give.* 

*  None !  And  it  was  from  yon  I 
hoped  so  much !  I  knew  the  power 
vou  could  have ;  and  in  yoa  lies  my 
last  hope  for  her.  I  am  confid^ityoa 
could  make  her  all,  and  more  than  all, 
I  could  ever  wish  or  dream  of^  if  yoa 
would.* 

*  You  are  quite  mistAken.  I  could 
do  little  with  her,  certainly  nc^^ing 
that  any  one  else  could  not  do  just  at 
welL  I  have  no  influence  over  hear— I 
never  had ;  so  do  not  look  for  any 
improvement  to  come  from  any  inter- 
ference of  mine  with  her.* 

*  At  least  she  will  live  undar  the 
same  roof  with  you— that  should  do 
her  ffood,*  said  Mr  Herbert^  wri^  a 
a  sign,  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
piano,  stung  by  the  unwonted  hank- 
nessof  Margaret's  tone,  and  too  etieved 
even  to  ask  for  the  *  RequienL 


CHAPTEB  XXIII.— NONE  ABB  ALL  EVIL. 

*  Bui  lei  pafeienee  haye  her  perfect  work.' 

'  I  hardly  know  lo  mehMioholjr  a  refleoUon,  m  that  perenti  ere  neeeenrOy  the  lole 
ot  the  manacement  of  children,  whether  they  hare,  or  havenot^  judgment,  penetmtion, 
to  perform  Uie  taik  r— QaiTiLLi. 


ays,  ii'iorence  went  on  to    the  seniors.    'Such  a  little  love  T  siid 
admiration.    The  entire  household  at    the  juniors.    *  Such  an  angel  T  said 

the  servants.    All  this  was  very  pki- 
sant,  and  veiy  promising ;  bttt  cm  tbe 


the  Rectory  were  loud  in  their  praises. 
*  Such  an  improved  little  girl  !*  said 


None  are  aU  evil. 


}liird  morning,  when  the  family  as- 
sembled for  morning  prayers,  Johnson 
lotified  that  Miss  Herbert  would  not 
ise  \  and  consequently  she  absented 
lerself,  with  a  curtsey.  Nothing  was 
said  till  the  servants  had  left  the 
roouL  Rose  and  Lucy  sat  bursting 
with  impatience  to  hear  what  their 
alders  would  say  ;  for  such  an  occur- 
rence as  any  one  refusing  to  rise,  ex- 
sept  in  case  of  illness,  was  unknown 
in  thd  annals  of  the  Wyndham  family. 
Mrs  Wyndham  and  her  daughters 
looked  at  each  other ;  Dr  Wyndham 
Laughed. 

*  Now,  mamma,  let  us  see  what  you 
can  do.* 

Mamma  rune  the  belL  *  Send 
Johnson  to  me.  Johnson  appeared. 
'  You  do  not  think  Miss  Florence  is 
ill,  Johnson  V 

*  No,  ma'am,  she  is  quite  well ;  but 
this  happns  very  often.  She  will  not 
rise  until  she  chooses,  without  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  and  bribing.* 

*  What  do  you  do  with  her  gener- 
allyf 

Her  papa,  ma'am,  always  takes  up 
his  breakfast)  and  has  it  beside  her. 
She  bid  me  ask  for  Miss  Lucy  this 
morning,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad 
plan ;  u  you  please,  I  think  she  will 
get  over  it  much  sooner  if  left  alone.' 

*I  think  so  too ;  and  I  would  be 
very  much  inclined,  if  I  were  you,  to 
let  her  stay  as  long  in  bed  as  she 
chooses ;  perhaps,  if  she  indulges  her- 
self fully  this  tmie,  she  may  have  less 
inclination  to  do  it  again.  Now, 
children,'  she  continued,  as  Johnson 
left  the  room,  '  you  are  not  to  go  in 
to  Florence  at  all,  except  I  give  you 
leave,  remember.' 

She  changed  the  conversation ;  so 
no  more  was  said  till  she  and  Mar- 
garet and  Frances  were  alone. 

*Poor  little  soul,  she  is  lost  for 
want  of  care;  and  you  see  that  we 
were  unfortunately  compelled  con- 
scientiously to  try  and  improve  her ; 
I  do  think  she  will  be  better  on  the 
whole  after  this;  one  week  is  no- 
thing.' 

*ram  afraid  she  will  manage  Mrs 
Selwyn.  instead  of  Mrs  Selwyn  ma- 
naging her,'  said  Margaret. 

I  sincerely  hope  she  will  worry 
Mrs.  Selwyn  well,  said  Frances,  in 
an  indignant  tcme ;  all  her  indigna- 
tion blowing  out  afresh,  as  she  thought 


on  various  incidents  which  had  oc- 
curred lately. 
*No!  nor  indignantly  from  Margaret 

*  Poor  child,'  from  Mrs  Wyncmam, 
who  had  mistiEiken  Frances'  speech. 

When  Lucy  did  not  attend  Miss 
Herbert's  summons,  that  young  lady 
became  exceedingly  indi^utnt.  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  ate  her  oreak- 
fast,  and  having  screamed  out  a  little, 
went  to  sleep.  The  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced when  she  awoke,  and  saw  her 
nurse  sitting  in  the  window  at  work. 
Too  sullen  to  ask  for  what  she  wanted, 
she  lay  silent  for  some  time,  but  find- 
ing that  very  dull,  she  called  Johnson 
to  dress  her,  which  was  done,  and 
she  went  down  stairs.  Lito  the 
drawing-room,  empty ;  into  the  par- 
lour^  empty ;  into  every  room  in  suc- 
cession, with  a  like  result :  only  on 
the  study-table  she  saw  the  Bibles 
and  catechisms  which  the  Rectory 
children  and  Nannie  Selwyn  used 
when  at  their  Scripture  lesson  with 
Dr  Wyndham  This  brought  a  fresh 
pang,  for  she  knew  Nannie  had  been 
there,  and  that^  besides,  she  hadmissed 
hearing  all  the  stories  Dr.  Wyndham 
had  made  her  first  lesson  the  day  she 
came.  She  went  out  to  the  garden, 
but  no  one  was  there  :  and,  lonely  as 
she  had  never  felt  before  in  her  life, 
she  returned  to  the  house.  All  the 
time  Johnson  had  been  watching 
her,  and  seeing  her  at  last  safe  in 
Miss  Wyndham's  room,  looking  at 
pictures  m  a  book,  and  Imowing^iat. 
by  keeping  the  door  open,  ^e  could 
not  leave  it  without  her  being  aware, 
she  returned  to  her  work.  The  pic- 
tures lasted  a  little  while,  then  peep- 
ing into  all  the  drawers  and  boxes 
lasted  a  little  longer ;  but  finally  the 
petted  little  girl,  missing  tiie  obse- 

Suious  catering  for  her  amusement 
[lat  she  had  at  home,  and  overcome 
with  the  disappointments  that  met 
her  at  every  turn,  crept  into  tiie  bed- 
put  down  her  face  on  the  pillow,  ana 
cried  heartily,  not  loudly  nor  passion- 
ately, but  quietly  and  very  sorrow- 
fully. Here  Ma^aret  found  her  a 
few  minutes  after,  on  her  return  from 
walking.  She  went  over  and  lifted 
her  up,  saying  in  a  kind  voice, 

*  why.  my  little  girl,  what  is  the 
matter  r 

Two  or  three  sobs.  *  You  all  went 
out  and  left  me.' 
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*Why  did  tou  not  come  toof    I 
would  naye  taken  you  very  gladly.' 
'  I  waa  not  up.' 

*  Have  you  had  any  dinner  V 

*  Yes ;  when  I  was  dressed  I  ffot  it' 
'That  is  right ;  for  I  have  had  mine 

longago.' 

*  How  lonff  V  (between  the  sobs.) 
'Two  or  three  hours.' 

'Where  were  you  since  V 

'Down  to  the  village,  to  bring 
Nannie's  mamma  to  tea ;  round  by 
the  park  lane,  and  up  the  avenue  gate, 
and  into  the  hall,  and  upstairs,  into 
my  room,  to  find  a  little  girl  lying  on 
my  bed,  cr^g.  That  was  not  a  plea- 
sant part  ottheevening— eh,  Florenoef 

'No:  I  was  so  unhappy.' 

'  Ana  what  made  you  unhappy  f ' 

'  Having  nobody  to  speak  to. 

'I  do  not  think  that  was  the  rea- 
son;  shall  we  try  to  find  it  out  V 

'  If  you  please,  Miss  W^iidham.' 

'The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  the 
morning,  and  then  one  is  sure  to  get 
it  all  out    When  you  wakened  V 

'  I  was  very  cross,  and  kicked  nurse, 
and  lav  there.' 

'  Did  vou  ? '  said  Margaret,  assum- 
inff  a  looK  of  horror. 

I  did'  (more  sobs);  'that  is  being 
naughty,  is  it  not  1' 

'  1  am  afraid  it  is.' 

'  But  I  am  not  naughty  now,  and  I 
am  not  happy.' 

'  Because  being  naughty  brings  on 
things  that  prevent  us  being  happy. 
Do  you  know  how  it  is,  or  what 
bro^ht  it  on  you  V 

'Every  one  in  this  house  is  good 
except  me.' 

'No  one  can  be  quite  good,  Flo- 
rence ;  but  Qod  can  make  us  a  great 
deal  better.' 

'  I  wish  He  would  make  me  good.' 

'Did  you  ever  ask  Him  in  your 
prayers  r 

'Sometimes;  but  to-day  I  said 
none;  I  was  too  bad.' 

'  Now,  there  is  another  reason  for 
being  unhappy :  not  having  God  to 
watcn  us— not  askinff  Him,  I  mean.' 

'I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  Mar- 
garet' 

'Suppose  you  ask  Him  now ;  and 
we  will  talk  of  it  afterwards  f ' 

Florence  slid  off  Mar^^uet's  knee, 
and  knelt  down,  after  wmch  she  rose, 
rubbinff  her  eyes,  and  looking  more 
cheerful. 


'I  am  better  now,  do  yon  think f* 

'I  hope  so ;  but  it  is  ratiier  aooa 
to  know ;  if  you  will  help  me  to  pot 
away  my  things,  I  will  tdl  yea  aosie 
thines  about  being  good.' 

While  she  was  running  blithelj 
throu^  the  room,  she  suddenly  Btxt^ 
ped,  dropped  the  shawl  she  oanieo, 
and  burst  mto  a  fresh  shower  of  teao. 
Maivaret  ran  over  to  her. 

'  Dear  Florence,  what  now  V 

'Dr  Wyndham  — I  forgot  about 
him ;  what  does  he  say  about  me  t  I 
am  so  very,  very  sorry.' 

'About  what  r 

'All  he  told  me  that  day  in  tiie 
library,  about  the  men  in  tne  BiUe 
who  got  into  all  kinds  of  trouble, 
because  they  did  not  do  as  tiiey  w€ie 
bid  ;  and  I  was  to  do  all  I  was  tdd. 
and  I  did  that  day;  and  to-day  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it ;  and  what  will 
he  think  f  I  am  sorry,  sony ;  he  wiH 
think  I  have  broken  my  promise.  Bat 
I  forgot  it  all ;  indeed,  Miss  Wynd- 
ham/Idid.' 

'We  must  just  tell  him  so,  and  tiy 
a^in.  Cheer  up,  little  woman,  we 
mil  do  better  tne  next  time.  Dr 
Wyndham  ia  a  very  wise  man,  you 
see,  Florence  ;  his  way  of  begtnniBg 
to  be  good  is  the  very  ridit  way, 
always  to  do  what  we  are  torn.' 

'  And  must  people  do  what  Jcimaon 
tells  them  f  1  will  do  everytliing  you 
ask  me,  but  I  do  not  like  wW 
she  tells  me.  If  you  had  Hd  me 
set  up  this  morning,  I  would  have 
done  so ;  but  who  would  mind  JcAat- 
son?' 

'That  is  just  the  thing,  Floarence ; 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  behave 
well  always,  when  one  has  been  ae- 
customed  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
their  own  way.  But,  as  you  and  I 
are  going  to  t^a  great  deal,  we  must 
try  as  much  vnth  nurse  as  with  other 
people.' 

A  deep  sigh.  'I  hope  I  will  re- 
member to  be  good.' 

'I  think  a  cood  pkn  would  be  far 
me  to  remind  you  of  it  when  I  see 
you  forgetting:  and  whenever  you 
feel  going  to  be  DohL  run  straight  to 
me,  if  you  can,  ana  I  will  t^  you 
what  to  da' 

Florence  sealed  Uie  ocmipact  with  a 
kiss ;  and  when  Margar^  asked  ha 
would  she  not  like  to  go  down  to  ^ 
drawing-room,  but  instead  <^  going; 
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she  lingered  at  the  door,  and  at  last 
came  up  to  Margaret— 

*  I  would,  rather  wait  for  you,  for 
everybody  will  say  something  to  me.' 

So  she  took  Margaret's  hand,  and 
went  down  into  the  drawing-room, 
hiding  her  face  behind  her  friend's 
dress;  but,  after  all,  there  was  no 
one  there  but  Dr  Wyndham,  who,  on 
seeinc  her,  called  out — 

*  HoUo^  who  is  this  strange  visitor 
you  have  brought  f 

But  Florence  had  taken  coimsel  for 
what  she  should  do.  and,  dropping 
^alxed  up,  and  with 


Margaret's  hand, 

downcast  eyes,  and  a  very  hieightened 

colour,  spoke  to  him. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  forgot  all 
you  told  me  the  omer  day :  that  was 
what  made  aU  the  mischieL' 

*My  poor  little  woman,  of  course 
you  did;  manya  thing  old  heads  like 
mine  forget,  as  well  as  young  ones 
like  yours ;  see  if  we  do  not  do  better 
the  next  time.  Margaret^  get  me  some 
pieces  of  sugar.' 

Margaret  also  took  the  precaution 
of  warning  every  one  against  saying 
anything  to  her ;  and  when  the  chit 
dren  came  in,  Florence  slid  down  from 
Dr  Wyndham's  knee,  and  went  off  to 
join  their  play,  quite  gay  and  light  of 
neart  again. 

*  Never  let  me  hear  her  called  "  Miss 
Hopeless"  again  hj  any  one,  or,  in 
spite  of  my  coat,  Margaret,  I  will  be 
sending  a  challenge.  She  is  a  dear 
child.' 

*  Right,  papa;  and  when  you  do, 
take  me  for  your  friend— the  congruity 
will  be  complete.  Hiere  is  gwd  in 
her,  if  there  ever  was  in  any  misman- 
aged child.' 

'  Oh  that  she  had  some  one  who 
could  draw  it  out !' 

Tea  passed  over,  and  the  elders  still 
lingerea  round  the  table.  The  con- 
versation had  ebbed  down  to  a  low 
tide,  making  the  conversation  of  the 
doU  party  in  the  bay-window  the 
more  audible  of  the  two. 

*  Has  not  mine  very  pretty  hair  V 
said  Nannie. 

*  Not  so  nice  as  Miss  Wyndham's/ 
said  Florence,  rather  scornfully.  *I 
saw  hers,  every  bit  of  it,  to-night,  and 
it  is  lovely.' 

*  Oh,  but  she  is  living ;  that  is  not 
to  be  counjbed.' 

'  Yes,  I  say  it  is.' 
Vol.  XXVI. 


*K  it  ifi^  then,  I  can  tell  you  my 
mammals  is  far,  far  nicer.' 

*  Nicer !  Look  how  little  she  has. 
I  do  not  call  people  with  caps  and 
little  bits  like  nurse's  nice.' 

*But  if  you  saw  her  without  the 
cap.  it  is  a  great  deal  prettier  than  any 
one  s  here. 

•Is  itj  indeed r 

*Yes,  and  you  will  see  some  day 
that  it  is ;  for  your  papa  does  not  like 
the  caps,  and  he  said,  "  Won't  you 
have  done  wearing  those  odious  caps 
before  I  come  bacK  %  Your  hair  used 
to  be  so  pretty."  And  mamma  said 
she  would ;  and  I  know  she  will,  for 
she  and  I  always  do  what  he  bids  us.' 

Mrs  Selw^'s  feelings  may  be  ima- 
gined on  finding  the  proverb  of '  little 
pitchers'  so  unpleasantly  verified, 
and  sat  looking  utterly  confused  and 
silenced.  Margaret,  out  of  pity,  tried 
to  talk  and  drown  the  children's 
voices,  and  Mrs  Wyndham  rose  and 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  room ; 
but  Frances  boldly  sat  it  out— her 
secret  wish  being  that  the  hero  of  the 
anecdote  had  only  been  present  to 
hear  himself  so  reported.  Before  the 
quarrel  ended,  Margaret  had  to  remind 
Florence  twice  alx)ut  being  on  the 
verge  of  naughtiness;  and  at  last 
Rose,  by  a  telegraphic  sign,  was  de- 
sired to  break  up  the  dispute,  by  car- 
rying off  one  of  the  belligerents  to  the 
next  room. 

Mr  Herbert's  absence  lasted  three 
weeks,  during  whidi  the  widow  aban- 
doned the  cap— retaining,  however, 
the  black  dress,  quite  sumdent  token 
to  Margaret  to  call  back  any  wander- 
ing thoughts  before  it  became  too 
late. 

Florence  had  many  a  struggle,  but 
out  of  them  all  she  came  with  a  very 
fair  proportion  of  victories ;  and  with 
Margaret's  help  the  three  weeks  be- 
came the  most  valuable  of  any  she 
had  spent  in  all  her  little  life. 

From  the  moment  of  Mr  Herbert's 
return,  when  he  took  Florence  back, 
Mai^garet  studiously  avoided  allowing 
him  to  see  the  active  part  she  had 
herself  taken  in  the  child's  improve- 
ment :  and,  except  when  Florence 
was  alone  at  the  rectoiy,  the  warm 
chord  between  them  seemed  to  have 
faded  out  of  sight.  Still  Florence 
stuck  manfully  to  Margaret  A  word 
from  her  would  produce  more  ready 
2z 
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obedience  than  if  the  whole  world, 
father  included,  talked  themselYes 
hoarse. 

One  morning  the  Wyndham  girls 
were  occupying  themselves  in  the 
garden,  when  Mr  Herbert  crossed 
over  and  joined  them.  He  walked 
about,  now  assisting  one  and  now  an- 
other in  their  work,  and  at  intervals 
watching  the  little  ones  in  their  play. 
Florence  had  learned  to  be  the  oaby 
Jane  now,  and  lay  laughing  under  a 
heap  of  dry  beech-leaves.  Suddenly 
Johnson  appeared,  to  claim  her  chai]ge, 
who  positively  declared  her  intention 
of  remaining  where  she  wa&  The 
uproar  brought  Margaret  to  ascertain 
the  cause ;  and  the  moment  Florence 
saw  her,  she  burst  from  them,  and 
seizing  Maigaret*s  hand,  said,  '  I  am 
very  nearly  naughty  now,  Margaret- 
do  you  thmk  so  V 

*  Veiy  nearly  will  not  be  quite,  I 
hope,'  said  Margaret,  stooping  to 
caress  her.  *  You  will  go  now,  lloy ; 
and  remember,  to-morrow  is  your 
Bible  day,  so  ask  Johnson  to  bring 
you  early.  Piipa  will  be  looking  for 
his  good  pupiL  Lucy  will  go  to  the 
bridge  with  you  for  company.  (Jood- 
bye. 

Florence  held  up  her  mouth  to  be 
kissed,  waved  her  nand  to  her  papsj 
who  stood  in  mute  astomshmen^  and 
ran  down  the  walk. 

*Miss  Wyndham,  do  you  think, 
because  I  have  not  mentioned  it,  that 
I  am  insensible  to  the  change  you 
have  been  the  means  of  working  ?  I 
owe  you  more  than  I  have  words  to 
telL  It  was  the  want  of  ^wer  to 
express  it  kept  me  silent  till  now.' 

Margaret  tried  to  stop  him,  by 


muttering  something  of  her  P^pa;  bat 
he  only  went  on-saying,  'He  knew 
his  debt  to  Dr  Wyndiuun  also,  but 
to  herself  first  and  best  of  alL  How 
often  he  had  longed  to  speak  fredy 
about .* 

*Mrs  and  the  Miss  Beckfords,  in 
the  drawing-room,'  said  a  aerrant, 
coming  up ;  and  before  Maigaiet 
knew,  she  was  sitting  talking  to 
them. 

One  morning  Mr  Herbert  broo^ 
over  his  little  daughter  with  him, 
and  they  went  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Mrs  Wyndham  and  Maigaiet 
were  there.  Mr  Herbert  was  talking 
to  Mrs  Wyndham :  Florence  had 
jumped  on  her  friend  s  lap. 

*  Good-mominff.  Miss  Wyndham. 
Papa  will  not  aUow  me  to  call  you 
Mai^aret  any  more :  he  says  yon  are 
Miss  Wyndham,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  think  it  is  v^  nasty  of  him. 

*  No,  no,  Florence  dear :  what- 
ever your  papa  tells  you  to  do  must 
be  ri^ht  You  must  say  exactly  what 
he  wishes  you  alwaya' 

'  That  is  queer ;  and  you  onoe  told 
me  yourself  no  one  was  quite  good.' 

Mr  Herbert  coloured  to  his  tem^dea 
He  had  heard  every  word. 

'WelL'  said  Margaret  to  herself 
'  he  might  as  well  have  let  the  duld 
love  me  in  her  own  way.  I  would 
never  have  presumed  on  her  affecticHi 
for  me,  nor  used  it  to  push  myself 
into  his  notice.  But  I  wiU  take  veiy 
good  care  to  put  barriers  up  of  my 
own  raising,  and  not  leave  them  f<v 
him  to  erect  I  will  go  to  Yorkshire 
as  soon  as  I  can,  and  to  Ousely ;  and 
then  he  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.' 


CHAPTSB  XXIV.— CAUSE  AND  KPPBCT. 

<  I  mfuH  »y,  LItqr,  If  "  BnglAnd  «xp«eta  «Tery  mui  wUI  do  bla  duty,"  it  it  men  than  I  do.  maA  th; 
WMk-mindad  of  RnglMid  For  if  now  «nd  then  lome  one  should  do  it,  yon  maj  bo  qnlte  aim  H  b 
*^ )  th«j  ooold  not  belp  it.'— A.  A.  0.  on  Lotb  axd  Matkimoit. 

*  Nocb  l8t  Polen  nidit  Ttrloren.'— Polish  Volkslied. 


'Margaret,'  said  Mrs  Wyndham 
one  day,  as  tney  were  returning  from 
a  drive,  *  you  have  good  sight  fa  that 
Sir  Stephen  who  dashed  down  the 
avenue  on  horseback,  and  turned  out 
of  the  gate?' 

*  It  must  be.  What  dreadful  haste 
he  is  in.  That  is  not  his  usual  style 
of  riding.' 


*  Mamma,'  said  Lucy,  as  they  ot- 
tered the  house,  '  Frances  has  got  a 
headache,  and  is  gone  to  lie  dowa 
She  bid  us  not  go  into  her  room.' 

*)i^iiy,  we  left  her  quite  weD.' 
Mrs  Wyndham  and  Margaret  wait 
up-stairs. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  Mr  Ho-- 
bert  sat  waiting  in  the  drawing-room. 
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He  had  sent  up  his  compliments,  with 
a  request  for  an  interview  with  Miss 
Frances  Wyndham. 

*  Margaret,  you  must  go  down  and 
apolodze— Frances  is  not  able,'  Mrs 
Wjrndnam  said,  sitting  by  the  couch 
■which  Frances  lay  upon. 

'Another  proposal,  perhaps,*  said 
Mar£»ret,  leaving  the  room. 

*  ]N  0,'  said  Frances,  sittine  up,  and 
speaking  in  a  decided  way;  not  verv 
likely :  we  are  neither  of  us  Mrs  Sei- 
wyn.  It  is  my  opinion,  mamma,  that 
there  is  something  materially  wrong 
with  everybody's  love  affairs  in  this 
parish ;  and  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  gentlemen :  one  and  all,  they  are 
acting  infamously.' 

*  Softly,  my  dear  ^L' 

'Why,  here  is  Sir  Stephen,  who 
first  draws  on  Annette  Holmdon  till 
she  is  just  in  the  proper  state  for  fall- 
ing into  consumption ;  then  he  singles 
out  Margaret  in  every  public  place, 
by  paying  her  the  most  marked  at- 
tention; and  winds  up  all  by  making 
me  an  offer  of  himself.  The  next 
enigma  is  Mr  Herbert  If  he  was 
waiting  for  Mr  Selwyn  to  be  a  proper 
number  of  years  dead,  to  satisfy  the 
widow's  qualms  of  conscience,  what 
brings  him  here  continually,  telling 
'Margaret  she  is  perfection,  and  get- 
ting us  to  cure  Miss  Florence  of  ner 
"  tempers"  before  Mrs  Selwyn  gets 
her,  to  save  her  intended  stepmo&er 
trouble  ?  Mamma,  I  wonder  you  bear 
with  it  all  as  you  do.' 

'  People  must  bear  many  a  thing 
they  cannot  help,  Frances.  I  am 
more  uneasy  about  Margaret  than  I 
speak  of;  nor  do  I  see  my  way  out 
of  this  web  at  alL  I  am  unwilling  to 
speak  to  your  papa,  as  it  might  dis- 
turb the  harmony  that  exists  between 
him  and  Mr  Herbert.  I  cannot  speak 
to  Mai^;aret  either:  and  what  good 
would  it  do  her  if  I  did  ?  It  would 
only  make  her  uncomfortable;  and 
she  has  as  good  sense  as  you  or  I,  to 
see  what  every  one  who  sees  Mr  Her- 
bert and  Mrs  Selwyn  in  the  uncon- 
strained intercourse  we  do  must  That 
dropping  of  her  married  name  for 
"  Aimie,"  when  we  are  alone,  is  most 
disagreeable  to  me.  I  dislike  hearing 
gentlemen  call  ladies  by  their  Chris- 
tian names  exceedingly.  Of  course, 
where  thej;  grow  up  tocether,  it  can- 
not be  avoided ;  but  after  a  girl  mar- 


ries, I  do  not  think  it  becomii^,  ex- 
cept among  near  relatives.  I  lUce 
them  both,  but  I  do  not  like  their 
meetings  taking  place  here.  It  looks 
as  if  I  were  match-making.' 
'  Not  for  us ;  that  is  one  thing.' 
'  No,  indeed ;  especially  not  for  you, 
my  dear  Fan.' 

In  the  meantime,  Margaret  had 
descended  to  the  drawing-room.  Mr 
Herbert  rose  to  meet  her,  and  she 
began  her  apology  for  her  sister,  which 
Mr  Herbert  stopped,  by  saying  he 
understood  she  was  simering  from 
headache— her  sisters  had  mentioned 
it ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  go  without 
making  the  effort  Did  Miss  Wynd- 
ham guess  the  object  of  his  visit  f 
Margaret,  feeling  rather  uncomfort- 
able, *  had  no  idea.' 

*  ^mething  concerning  the  r^on 
of  the  heart,' ne  said. 

Mai^et  winced,  and  supposed  he 
and  Sir  Stephen  were  like  the  rival 
brothers  in  the  Rhine  legend,  who 
were  each  to  try  their  chance  for  a 
'  fair  ladya'  But  the  quiet  answer, 
'  Indeed,'  gave  her  not  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  curiosi^.  Mr 
Herbert  looked  half-provoked  at  her 
indifference— he  had  been  so  nervous 
about  the  opening  of  his  business, 
and  to  see  her  so  unmoved !  At  last 
a  bright  idea  struck  him.  '  Do  you 
think  I  am  here  on  my  own  behalf?' 

*  How  am  I  to  know  you  are  not  V 
—her  gravity  almost  gone  at  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  He  looked  in 
puzzled  despair.  Margaret  gave  him 
no  assistance;  but  at  last  he  burst 
forth  with— 

*  Miss  Wyndham,  you  will  not  un- 
derstand me.  Do  you  take  pleasure 
in  torturing  1  I  am  come  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Stephen  Norris.  Of 
course  you  are  aware  of  his  disap-  , 
pointment  here  to-day.  He  is  in  a 
state  of  wretchedness  dreadful  to  be- 
hold. You  would  pity  him  if  you 
saw  him.  Poor  man !  I  do  from  my 
very  souL' 

'  Yes  % '  inquirindy. 

'  You  see  men  do  not  often  expect 
to  be  refused — that  is  the  real  truth ; 
and  he  had  so  built  upon  this,  and  it 
came  with  such  a  sudden  blow,  that 
he  does  not  know  how  to  bear  up 
under  it  And  in  the  confusion  in 
his  mind,  he  could  not  mark  if  there 
was  anything  in  your  sister's  manner 
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that  he  oould  cling  to,  with  hope  that 
in  time  he  might  make  better  pro- 
grees.  Is  there  any  such  prospect  for 
my  poor  friend)  You  will  believe 
how  averse  I  was  to  undertaking  such 
a  delicate  mission,  but  I  had  to  do  so 
at  last  out  of  fity.  You  know  your 
sister  very  well,  I  am  sure.  1  am 
glad  I  cannot  see  her ;  but  you  will 
tell  me  candidly  what  message  I  am 
to  carry  back.  If  you  had  known  my 
friend  as  long  and  well  as  I  have,  you 
would  say  that  a  more  honest,  nobler, 
better  h^rt  never  beat  in  man's  breast, 
than  in  that  of  Stephen  Norris.  Is 
there  no  hope  V 

Gesture  and  words  said,  *  None.* 
Answer^  Poor  Norris  f 

*  Mr  Herbert,  will  you  carry  this 
message  back  for  Frances  to  your 
friend  I— That  she  is  grieved  to  the 
soul,  and  truly  sorrv,  to  think  she 
ever  said  or  did  anything  to  lead  Sir 
Stephen  to  suppc^  she  encouraoBd 
attentions  from  him.  Till  this  day, 
she  never  dreamed  of  how  it  was 
with  him,  and  that  she  asks  his  for- 
giveness for  the  pain  she  has  caused 
him ;  and  she  hopes  they  will  still  be 
as  friends  with  aU.' 

*  To  this  am  I  to  add  it  must  all 
end  now)  Oh,MissWjmdham!  does 
she  dislike  him,  or  how  is  it  1  I  would 
think  him  a  husband  any  one  might 
be  proud  ofi  and  love  heartily  too. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  Sir  Stephen 
to  give  some  reason  for  such  a  point- 
blank  refusal  I  am  sure  Frances  did 
not  tellhim ;  but  I  will  Mr  Herbert, 
my  sister  is  engaged — ^was  so  before 
we  came  here.* 

*  You  need  not  say  more,'  said  Mr 
Herbert:  *that  contingency  I  never 
contemplated,  nor  did  my  friend,  I 
am  sure.  Very  wdl,  whoever  may  be 
the  happy  man,  Miss  Frances  has  my 
best  wishes  for  her  happiness.  She 
is  worthy  of  more  than  I  have  words 
to  wish. 

*  He  is  our  cousin.  He  lived  with 
us  at  Ousely.  Now  he  is  out  in  South 
America.  In  a  year  we  look  for  his 
return  ;  when,  if  all  be  well,  they  will 
be  married.*     - 

*  She  is  a  brave  soul :  how  well  she 
bears  it!' 

*  When  first  we  came  here,  she  felt 
it  very  keenly :  but  she  is  better  now. 
It  was  only  last  autumn  he  went  out 
It  was  a  melancholy  "  good-bye." ' 


*  He  was  here)'  said  Mr  Herbert^ 
with  new  interest  in  her  worda. 

'Yes.' 

They  had  some  conversation  after 
this,  and  Mr  Herbert  was  thinking  it 
was  time  to  be  off  to  Sir  St^beo, 
who  was  enduring  the  horrors  or  bob- 
pense  in  the  library  at  the  Hall,  wbai 
Margaret  said — 

*  As  this  is  the  first  and  most  likdj 
last  time  we  shall  ever  allude  to  what 
is  past,  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  t 
question.  If  it  involves  any  bread 
of  confidence,  let  me  know  to  with- 
draw it  Was  there  not  some  attach- 
ment at  one  time  between  Sir  Stephen 
Norris  and  Miss  Holmdon,  or  at  leaet 
the  appearance  of  such  V 

*  On  that  subject  I  never  had  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me,  so  there  is  no 
breach  in  saying  I  think  there  was. 
Other  people,  I  know,  thought  to 
too  ;  and  I  scarcely  know  wheUier  it 
is  your  sister*s  brilliancy  which  h» 
so  charmed  Sir  Stephen,  or  a  misun- 
derstanding between  him  and  Mibb 
Holmdon,  that  has  put  an  end  to 
mattera  This  much  I  know— there 
was  a  mistake  about  some  bonqoet 
Miss  Holmdon  received  from  him, 
which  she  was  supposed  to  piiie 
highly,  and  which  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  some  other  gentleman- 
through,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  casu- 
alty :  perhaps  the  old  lady  was  to 
blame.  But  some  rather  bitter  words 
passed ;  and  that  day  at  Dollingtoo 
last  summer  completed  the  estrange- 
ment Sir  Stephen  took  her  absence 
from  the  evening  party  very  ill- 
looked  upon  it  as  a  final  esxpreaaxm, 
and  acted  thereon.' 

*  I  do  not  wonder  she  did  not  ga 
I  could  not  help  watching  her  idl  day, 
and  she  seemed  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  madness.  She  could  neither  eat 
nor  speak ;  and  after  so  many  hoon' 
torture^  she  must  have  gone  home. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  vm 
anfiry  wiui  Sir  Stephen  that  day.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  inattentive  to  her ; 
and  when  he  dared  not  come  out 
boldly,  every  act  was  more  an  insolt 
Frances  was  in  rather  hi^  qurits, 
and  laughed  very  much— more  than 
was  just  judicious  under  the  dicom- 
stances,  as  we  now  see  them ;  and  she 
has  never  ceased  bhuning  herself^  erer 
since  the  idea  first  occtured  that  she 
had  given  Annette  pain.    To-day  has 
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quite  cleared  up  what  we  all  won- 
dered at  with  such  great  re^t— that 
Miss  Holmdon  latterly  avoided  us  in 
such  a  pointed  way,  and  shrunk  from 
all  the  friendly  exchanges  of  books, 
work,  or  music,  that  had  apparently 
given  her  such  pleasure  formerly.  If 
we  could  but  do  anvthin^  for  her ! 
But  that  is  impossible.  She  has  too 
much  to  foigive  us,  to  leave  any  hope 
of  our  ever  Being  friends.' 

*  K I  stay  much  longer.  Sir  Stephen 
will  expect  some  extraordinaiy  re- 
sults. How  far  am  I  at  liberty  to 
repeat  our  conversation  V 

As  far  as  you  think  judicious. 
We  put  ourselves  in  your  hands.  But 
— if— would  you— in  fact,  we  should 
not  wish  it  to  go  beyond  Sir  Ste- 
phen.' 

*  Certainly  not    Gkx)d-moming.' 

*  Women  are  so  conventional,'  said 
Mr  Herbert  to  himself,  as  he  went 
home  :  *  they  are  so  taught  to  conceal 
their  real  feelings,  and  aict  a  part,  that 
it  becomes  second  nature.  I  wonder 
how  far  Mar^^t  concealed  hers  from 
me  to-day.  Her  manner  is  so  frank, 
one  does  not  suspect  her  of  it,  like 
most  women-kind ;  but  all  along  I  was 
afraid  she  might  fall  into  the  same 
error  the  public  have  done,  and  think 
his  attentions  meant  for  herself.  Fool 
of  a  man,  that  he  could  not  have 


{To  he  cotUintied,) 


courage  to  speak  out  boldly  to  the 
right  sister,  instead  of  acting  shadow 
to  Margaret  in  every  company.  Then 
that  was  the  cousin  I  saw!  Well, 
that  information  is  the  only  piece  of 
comfort  I  have  got  out  of  my  match- 
making. A  pretty  business  I  have 
made  of  it — mciting  this  man  on,  to 
be  thrown  back  at  last!  I  wish  I 
had  not  dined  at  Prenderley  that 
day,  and  been  made  a  confidant  of ! 
Heigh-ho !  nothing  but  entanglement 
on  aU  sides.  Annie  Selwyn— there 
is  another  scrape  I  am  in  for !  "  Did 
you  ever  have  a  cousin.  Tom  ? " '  And 
Mr  Herbert  whistlea  the  air,  till, 
nearing  the  windows  of  the  library, 
he  repressed  it.  in  compassion  for  his 
afiUcted  friend  s  feelingk 

The  next  news  in  Landeris  was, 
that  Sir  Stephen  was  gone  to  see  his 
mother  ;  and  the  first  addition  made 
to  this  was,  that  Sir  Stephen  was  to 
bring  back  a  Lady  Norris,  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  his  mother's  dashing 
nieces.  Many  believed  it  TheWynd- 
hams  were  inclined  to  it  too,  on  the 
theory  that  men  are  never  so  ready  to 
have  a  wife  found  for  them,  as  after 
meeting  with  a  disappointment ;  and 
fame  always  allowed  tnat  Mrs  Wester- 
ton  excelled  in  that  branch  of  female 
diplomacy  which  is  generally  called 
*  match-making.' 


TWO    DREAMS. 

I.  STELLA.— (ESTHEE  JOHNSON.) 

A  star  upon  night's  royal  crown, 
A  snow-white  petal  falling  down, 
A  light  upon  a  stormy  sea, 
A  wave  of  far-oflf  melody. 

Art  thou  to  me. 

The  mournful  oval  of  thy  face, 
Thy  dark  eyes'  thoughtful  grace, 
The  bright  hair  clust'ring  round  the  head, 
Idke  tendrils  when  the  vintage  red, 
Is  blushing  nigh. 

Pale  disappointment's  weary  look. 
As  if  beside  life's  sealed  book, 
Hope  tearful  sat  with  downcast  eyes, 
Waiting  the  wisdom  of  the  skies 
Jo  dear  up  all 
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These  shake  m  v  spirit,  as  the  breeze, 
Borne  shrilly  o  er  the  cruel  seas, 
Wafts  the  sweet  tones  of  love  and  home 
To  those  compeird  afar  to  roam, 
And  sigh  for  rest 

While  from  the  hills  of  light  above 
Thou  shinest  on  earth's  chequer'd  love, 
And  still  above  youth's  ecstasy 
Is  heard  thy  prescient  melody 
Of  liquid  song. 

As  if  upon  heaVn's  sapphire  stair 
An  angel  stood,  with  migrant  hair 
Circling  a  jewell'd  harp^  and  roll'd 
A  flood  of  music  dear  and  cold 
Adown  the  world ; 

Singing,  *  I  loved  for  many  a  year, 
Shed  many  a  lonely  secret  tear 
For  one,  whose  heart  was  proud  and  cold- 
A  tale,  alas !  too  often  tola 
In  human  life. 

'  I  met  him  first  in  that  gay  time 
Of  childhood's  guileless  lovmg  prime. 
When  the  young  heart  with  timid  wing 
Seeks  some  tall  tree  where  she  may  sing 
Above  the  blast, 

*  Cradled  within  its  giant  boughs, 

He  breathed  to  me  love's  burning  vows, 
Seal'd  on  my  lips  my  first  love's  lass — 
Foretaste,  methought,  of  future  bliss, 
Ah !  woe  is  me ! 

*  His  heart  unlearnt  that  stainless  vow. 
On  others  bent  a  smiling  brow. 

And  left  to  me  the  dreary  pain 
Of  lighting  love's  cold  tordi  again 
When  hope  had  fled. 

*  I  but  to  him  Selfs  Passion-flower, 
The  faVrite  of  an  idle  hour ; 

L  who  for  him  had  proudly  died, 
Was  not  so  dear  as  care  or  pride 
Of  earthly  fame. 

*  For  him  my  life  was  desolatCj 
For  him  I  bore  griefs  wintiy  fate, 
Till,  wounded  o^  death's  silent  stream, 
I  cast  off  earth's  unreal  dream 

Within  the  skies. 

'  Leaving  a  trouble  on  life's  wave. 
Where  vain  remorse  above  my  grave 
Sat  down  with  sombre  mantle  dad, 
Anon  with  bitter  weeping  mad, 
For  me  gone  home. 

'And  I,  as  through  the  solenm  skies 
FloVd  on  th'  ancelic  harmonies, 
Saw  slowly  round  his  cold  heart  wound 
A  desolation  most  profound 
Of  misery. 
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'  I  saw  indignant  reason*8  li^lit 
Pale  before  retribution's  night, 
As  o*er  his  head  the  flood  of  woe 
Swept  with  a  full  tempestuous  flow, 
And  deep  beneath, 

•  The  treasure  of  our  early  love, 
His  better  lon^inos  from  above, 
Mingled  with  dark  imaginings^ 
Unbridled  love  of  sensuous  tmngs, 

Gleam*d  hard  and  cold. 

'  Yes !  he  who  cast  my  love  away, 
When  sunset  fell  on  his  brief  day, 
Was  laid  beneath  a  mocking  stone 
Unloved,  unpitied^not  alone, 
For  I  was  near. 

'  The  dark  proud  face  I  loved  so  well, 
Whose  haughty  gloom  love  could  not  quell ; 
Silent  and  grand,  beside  me  slept, — 
At  last  love's  tryst  was  duly  kept 
For  evermore — 

•  For  ever,  till  that  gladsome  day. 
When  all  love's  doubts  shall  pass  away. 
And  sternly  over  sea  and  land 

The  Judge  shall  wave  his  awful  hand, 
And  one  fiill  tone, 

•  Clear  ringing  as  from  mystic  horn. 
Shall  pierce  beyond  the  crystal  mom, 
And  rustling  through  the  trembling  skies. 
The  dead  from  eVry  grave  shall  rise, 

For  go(S  or  ilL' 

She  ceased— and  through  the  dark'ning  sky 
Came  a  full  burst  of  agony. 
As  if  heav'n's  music  fled  and  died, 
Before  the  sad  advancing  tide 
Of  human  tears. 

Alan. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  NEPHEW. 

LETTEB  THE  FIRST. 


IN  SOCIETY. 

My  dear  Bob,— So,  my  dear  ne-  Well,  as  mjr  advice  should  relate  to 

phew,  you  ask  me  for  a  few  advicial  your  social  existence,  let  me  at  once 

letters-— good    We  old  people  like  give  you  a  few  hints  on  your  behaviour 

cmch  a  ctemand  from  young  folk — it  m  such  good  society  as  you  can  ac- 

eeems  to  admit  our  su^riw  profun-  quire. 

dity — 80  e*en  in  imitation  of  a  man  Commengons :  If  you  love  me^  avoid 

as  great  as  I  am  small,  Til  write  thee  sarcasm — a  capital  clever   thmg  in 

sermons,  Bob;   and  Fve  no  doubt  books  and  letters,  but  a  great  nuisance 

you'll  pa^  the  usual  attention  to  thenii  in  society.    Sarcasm  is  criticism  in 

^Dob,  which  sermons  ever  get  the  strong  manner— criticism  is  the 
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trade  of  the  critics,  and  oh,  dear  Bob, 
would  you  do  retail  traffic  in  the  mer- 
chandise of  thoee  unlucky  fellows  ) 

And  by  critics,  I  mean  critics  purs 
ft  simpus— the  unlucky  gentlemen 
who  hve  by  criticism  alone  ;  who 
have  to  hear  beautiful  operas — see 
good  play&  paintings,  and  statuary- 
read  20od  books  and  brilliant  articles 
—  and  then  turn  to  for  a  dinner  by 
complaining  of,  perhaps,  one  false 
chorus,  one  slip  of  the  chisel,  Imish, 
or  pen,  in  works  which  have  been 
perfected  only  by  months  of  labour. 

No,  no.  Bob,  do  not  touch  the  cri- 
tic^s  trade.  Have  a  kind  word  for 
them— think  as  gently  as  you  can  of 
them,  but  don't  go  to  their  school  and 
learn  their  *  a  B  c* 

And  indeed,  nephew,  I  have  this 
subject  so  much  to  heart,  that  at  the 
risk  of  wearying  you  in  this  the  very 
first  piece  of  didacticism,  I  will  con- 
tinue it  Therefore,  I  say,  that  the 
yery  o-eatest  wits  are  annoyances  if 
they  oathe  themselves  in  criticism. 
Annoyances,  did  I  say  ?  I  should  have 
used  a  stronger  word. 

One  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  time, 
the  late  Douglas  Jerrold,  sometimes 
m^de  his  company  miserable  by  in- 
dulging in  that  same  sarcasm  in  which 
he  was  so  complete  a  master,  tiiat  he 
despised  its  wound  in  the  Alexander 
Pope  manner.  He  would  have  his 
satire  both  felt  and  seen  ;  and  indeed 
it  was.  You  may  have  heard  Douglas 
often  *  convulsed  the  table,' — so  he 
did,  but  'twas  now  and  then  with  a 
convulsive  laugh. 

I  don't  say  Jerrold  always  had  this 
mood  upon  nim ;  being  a  wise  man, 
he  knew  the  constant  assumption  of 
that  clothing  would  have  driven  him 
from  society — for  kindly  men  and  wo- 
men (and  most  men  and  women.  Bob, 
are  kmdly)  would  have  risen  against 
such  an  ungenerosity. 

No,  no ;  Jerrold  tnew  better  than 
to  go  ever  about  like  a  raging  lion ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
laughter  he  could  raise,  as  easily  as  a 
Frenchman  his  eyebrows,  was  gener- 
ally free  and  unconstrained. 

There  is  one  anecdote  of  Doualas's 
which  you  have  never  heard,  and  Fm 
sure  wul  never  read,  for  it  oversteps 
the  canons  of  modem  literature  some- 
what— a  sarcasm  launched  at  the 
foimder  of  a  feast,  which  was  perhaps 


well-deserved,  but  which  should  nerer 
have  been  uttered.  That  founder,  it 
is  true,  was  an  i^orant  vulgarian, 
and  told  a  tale  of  himself  whidi  na- 
turally insulted  Jerrold,  and  other 
educated  men  present ;  but  the  bril- 
liant retort  Jerrold  gave,  should  neve- 
have  been  cast  at  the  hort,  whose  meat 
and  wine  Doudas  was  swallowing. 

No,  Bob,  don^t  attempt  the  sarc^rtac 
*  dodge,'  as  Mr  Clive  Newcome  batii 
it ;  'twill  serve  thee  in  littie  stead. 
Nay,  ^tle  sarcasm,  which  involves 
vexatious  uneasiness  in  any  persoo 
ooncwned,  had  better  be  bottled  up, 
and  the  cork  tied  down  with  the  pliant 
wire  of  good  senjse. 

As  an  instance  of  centle  satire,  take 
that  scene  between  Monsieur  William 
Makepeace  and  the  late  Angus  Reach 
—you  know  the  pas  d^armety  Robert, 
so  I  need  not  lepetit  it ;  but  I  think 
William  Mak^)eaoe  was  in  the  wrong. 
When  his  highness  Anglais^'d  tl^ 
Scotch  author's  name,  it  involved  total 
ignorance  of  the  autnor— and  such  a 
position  naturally  angered  Angus,- 
whose  naturally  angry  correctioB 
should  not  have  been  met  witii  the 
gentle  peach-blossomed  sarcasm  whidi 
followed. 

William  Makepeace  himself  was 
surely  sorry  for  his  char^  after  he 
had  gained  such  a  victory  by  it.  Let 
us  suppose  so,  when  we  remember 
W.  M.  s  diaritable  exertions  wboi 
Angus  turned  into  that  world-wide 
Portugal  Street,  and  could  not  find 
any  exit  except  by  the  gate  of  obli- 
vion. 

Not,  Bob,  that  I  counsel  social  in- 
sipidity—by no  means.  Satire  which 
don't  hit  hard,  is  the  lemon  in  the 
social  punch.  For  instance,  suppose, 
tired  of  small  talk  you  look  alxNit 
and  discover  that  Miss  Brown's  boa- 
auet  is  less  by  a  rose,  and  that  yon 
discover  the  vegetable  (as  that  same 
Mr  William  has  called  the  article, 
classing  rose,  cabbage,  or  otherwise, 
with  cabbage  proper)— euppoee,  I  say, 
you  discover  this  vegetation,  late  Mis 
Brown's,  peeping  out  from  young 
Jones's  waistcoat,  I  think  ^rou  have  a 
perfect  sarcastic  rkht  to  point  out  ihB 
nittin^ ;  and  so  far  from  any  hana 
resulting  from  the  business,  periiaps 
you  may  bring  the  question  between 
the  young  people  to  a  blissful  oondn- 
sion. 
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Again,  if  you  see  young  De  Walde- 
mar  glancing  with  infuriated  eyes  at 
young  Fristel^  just  home  from  Sean- 
drnavia.  relatuiDr  the  wonders  of  his 
wanderings  toWaldemar's  Sophie  of 
three  years'  duration,  I  think  you 
owe  it  to  society  to  index  the  £bm^  to 
every  soul  piesent  who  is  not  au 
courant. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  per- 
oeptively  discover  that  young  Mr 
P.  V .  Eello,  the  young  painter,  who  is 
in  an  unaoeountaUy  glifltening  coat 
(for  vou  know  his  drciunstanceeX  has 
left  behind  him,  on  a  blue  and  white 
striped  damask  chair,  a  deal  of  pat^t 
black  reviver,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
anv  right  to  point  to  the  ^act  and  the 
culprit. 

]N  or  is  there  any  need  to  make 
fiin  of  poor  old  Miss  Tomsky,  and  her 
seven  precious  old  discursive  brooches. 
All  those  ridiculous  old  ornaments 
have  each  a  tale ;  and  if  they  (the 
brooches)  are  queer,  you  have  no  right 
to  make  the  whole  company  believe 
you  are  witty  by  making  your  young 
lady  partner  kugh  at  your  brilliant 
description  of  that  fossiOferous  jewel- 
leiy. 

But  if  I  caution  you  against  sar- 
casm, I  COMMAND  you  to  avold  mau- 
vaise  kontej  or  you  shidl  never  have 
a  penny  of  mine.  I  hate  matufcuse 
hcmte,  I  dislike  exaggerated  self-as- 
sertion infinitely  less.  The  man  who 
comes  into  a  room  with  an  expression 
similar  to  that  of  my  terrier  Maggie, 
irfter  castigation  for  felony,  witnhis 
head  down,  his  eyes  up,  and  one 
dioulder  before  the  oth^,  ought  to 
be  kicked,  sir,— kicked  till  he  turn- 
ed and  swore  at  the  company  ge- 
nerally. 

Avoid  it,  I  say;  and  if  you  retort 
that  many  great  men  are  cursed  with 
the  calami^,  you  might  as  well  put 
out  your  eyes,  young  poet  as  you  are, 
because  Milton  could  not  see  a  proof 
o[ '  Paradise  Lost' 

It  is  true  this  is  a  complaint  which 
does  cn^  out  now  and  then  among 
men  of  mark,  but  if  they  do  not  make 
a  core  of  that  maladie^rieny  they 
come  sooner  or  later  to  the  most  awful 
grie£ 

But  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  first- 
class  English  wit,  a  man  one  of  whose 
bookB  got  him  a  comfortable  office, 
make  such  an  awful  scene  of  himself 


through  indulging  in  this  very  horrid 
luality,  that  I  wondered  he  didn't 


He  had  come  to  take  the  chair  at 
a  mechanic's  institution  meeting,  and 
he  appeared,  upwards  of  six  teet  as 
he  wa&  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
himdreos.  rapfHng  Ms  influenced  fea- 
tures witn  a  red  cotton  pocket-hand- 
kerchief rolled  up  in  a  ball 

Firstly,  Having  the  influenza,  why 
did  he  not  stop  at  home  ? 

Secondly,  Why  did  he  not  have  a 
white  handkerchief? 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  Why,  instead  of 
dabbing  those  magnificent  features 
of  his  with  that  lineiL  did  he  not  use 
it  like  a  man — say  after  the  example 
of  a  late  premier. 

Well,  tnis  first-class  pupil  of  mau- 
vaise  honte,  for  whom  nature  had  done 
all  she  could  in  the  superb  line,  sub- 
sided into  a  leathern  arm-chair,  rose 
from  it,  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
Such  an  address!  In  p^rint  he  lec- 
tured like  a  Titan,  and  in  speech  he 
spoke  like  a  schoolboy. 

At  last  the  dramatic  performances 
went  on ;  and  by  and  by  came  ano- 
ther opportunity  for  the  bashful  chair- 
man to  look  ridiculous.  The  youths 
who  were  reciting,  willing  to  present 
the  trial-scene  from  the  '  Merchant  of 
Venice'  with  as  much  dignity  as  pos- 
sibles demanded  that  umucKy  chair- 
man s  arm-chair  of  state  for  the  sacred 
person  of  the  mock  doge. 

Now  what  should  he  have  done  ? — 
good-humouredly  have  refused  to  quit 
the  chair?  But  no;  in  his  state  of 
mauvaise  honte,  he  positively  started 
up  and  let  the  chair  be  scudded  away 
for  the  purposes  of  the  mock  doge 
(who  wore  a  cocked-hat,  I  remember). 
The  wit  then  lowered  his  big  self 
into  a  quivering  little  cane-bottomed 
chair,  which  he  so  covered  up  that 
he  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  precisely 
nothing. 

So  ndiculously  things  went  on.  till 
a  long-winded  performance,  in  rour- 
score  verses,  came  to  an  untimely  end 
l^  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  wnere- 
upon  the  chairman  rose  to  a^lo^ize 
for  the  reciter,  who  retired  in  high 
dudgeon.  He  went  on  for  a  little 
time  till  he  came  to  the  admission 
that  the  length  of  the  'oration,' — 
here  he  stopped  and  covered  himself 
with  ccmfusion. 
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I  saw  why  in  a  moment  He  had 
made  a  pun.  I  felt  sure,  on  *  oration.* 
(0  rash  'un !)  in  reference  to  the  youth 
who  had  tired  the  public,  and,  making 
the  pun,  behold  the  confusion ! 

I  think  a  young  Frenchman  behind 
me  thus  spoke :— *  Bah !  pourquoi  ne 
se  retire-t-il  pas  V  But  ne  did  not ; 
for  he  remamed  to  have  his  chair 
given  back  to  him,  and  hear  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  himself  heartily  cheered 
and  carried. 

And  to  think  that  this  man—with 
the  head  of  Jupiter  on  the  bodv  of 
Hercules — calculated  to  impress  thou- 
sands into  stillness,  should  nave  made 
himself  so  ridiculous  by  his  own  wil- 
ful, stupid  bashfulness,  as  to  be  a 
taiiet  tor  your  uncle's  goose-quill, 
Bob! 

Oh,  nephew,  I  caution  you  against 
satire,  but  I  warn  you  off  mauvaise 
honte. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  tiiere 
is  another  piece  of  conduct  about 


which  I  must  slightly  caatioii  thee— 
I  mean  educated  vulgarity.  I  s^ 
aliffhtlf/  caution  tiiee,  because  I  knov, 
bemg  mv  nephew,  uiou  art  not  like 
to  be  vulgar. 

Still,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  litenuy 
man  who,  I  believe,  is  frequeDtly  in 
your  city,  whom,  therefore,  you  may 
meet,  and  whom  you  might  wish  to 
emulate,  acainst  whom  I  warn  yoiL 
True  it  is,  ne  may  be  the  editor  of 
half  a  dozen  ioumals  and  papers- 
true,  he  may  be  educated  enough  to 
tell  great  A  from  a  bamshaw,  but 
though  he  moves  in  good  sociel^,  I  ' 
pray  you  do  not  imitate  him.  He  is 
vulgar,  vulgar,  vulgar ;  and  he  is  no 
less  vulgar,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
mark. 

Well,  then,  to  bring  my  letter  to  a 
perorating  close,  you  will  avoid  vul- 
garity— you  should  avoid  satire — ^yon 
mtut  do  battle  with  unreal  tin-poi 
modesty,  and  overcome  it 

Gooabye. 


WHAT  BEFEL  MY  COMPANIONS; 

OR, 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  JOLLY  DOGS. 
EDITED  BT  FRANCIS  METBICK,  ESQ. 


A  SAD  DOG. 


PbTebein  had  no  sooner  left  us,  than 
Jones  started  from  the  seat  he  had 
taken,  and  said  in  an  abrupt  and 
somewhat  excited  way,  that  he  wished 
to  see  Meyrick  alone  for  a  moment 
On  this,  our  host,  frowning  dightly, 
and  after  some  evident  hesitation, 
lighted  a  taper,  and  with  an  apolo- 
getic word  to  Vernon  and  myself, 
took  the  other  into  the  next  room. 
'We  shall  be  back  presently,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  he,  as  they  went  out;  *but 
take  your  coffee  when  it  comes,  and 
don*t  wait  for  us.' 

'Poor  fellow  !'  said  Vernon  to  me, 
as  Meyrick  shut  the  door ;  '  is  that 
really  Jones  ?  He  is  changed  indeed, 
and  looks  ill  both  in  mind  and  body; 
thouffh,  by  the  way,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  Peterkin  to  tell  him  so.' 


'It  certainly  was  not,'  said  I ;  'but 
Peterkin  is  changed  too,  and  not  fer 
the  better  either.  Then  this  is  tiw 
first  time  you  have  seen  Jones  since 
your  return  V 

'Yes,'  replied  Vernon;  'I  got  hk 
address  from  Meyrick,  and  cafied  on 
him,  but  he  was  not  at  home.' 

'He  seldom  is,  unfortunat^y,*  re- 
turned L  'He  seems  to  live  from 
tavern  to  tavern  more  than  in  m 
other  way.  He  even  writes  in  ^£ 
places;  you  probably  know  that  he  is 
what  is  called  a  literary  man  f ' 

'Yes,'  said  Venion,  'that  mmk 
about  him,  but  no  more,  I  have  heazd 
from  Meyrick  For  some  reason  ot 
another  our  friend  seems  unwilling  to 
speak  of  him.' 

'Meyrick  has  been  very  kind  to 
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bim,'  returned  I;  'that  will  serve  as 
one  reason.  For  Frank  is  too  good  a 
fellow  to  speak  of  his  own  generosity 
when  he  can  help  it  Another  reason 
doubtless  is,  that  Jones  has  been  very 
foolish,  to  use  no  harsher  term  ;  and 
Frank,  a^ain,  would  sooner  speak 
good  of  hunself  than  evil  of  a  friend." 
*In  those  respects,'  said  Vernon, 
warmly,  and  with  his  fine  eyes  beam- 
ing, 'Meyrick  simply  is  now,  what 
Meyrick  idways  was  of  old.' 

*  Yes.  but  Jones  abuses  his  good- 
nesa  Ko  doubt  he  has  come  to  do  it 
again  to-ni^ht.  It  makes  me  quite 
an^ry  to  thmk  of  it  I  don't  mind 
tellinff  you  what  I  know  of  that  fellow, 
for  I  nave  not  shown  him  such  kind- 
ness as  Meyrick  has — so  much  thro wn- 
away  kindness,  I  fear  I  must  say.  You 
remember  how  Trench  spoke  of  him 
at  my  house?' 

*I  do,'  replied  Vernon:  'and  you 
as  well  as  Meyrick  seemed  indigimnt 
at  it' 

*What  he  said  was  but  too  true, 
thourii,'  returned  I  'Jones  has  lost 
all  self-respect.' 

*  He  was  not  intemperate  when  we 
knew  him,'  said  Vernon ;  *nor,  indeed, 
at  all  inclined  that  way^  I  thought' 

'  Neither  he  was ;  nor  is  it  altogether 
his  own  fault,  poor  fellow,  that  he  has 
become  what  he  is.  You  know  what 
sort  of  a  man  his  father  is  V 

*No,*  replied  Vernon;  *I  know 
nearly  notlune  about  Jones  but  what 
I  have  seen  of  him.' 

*Then  you  don't  know  about  his 
aunt  either  1  The  father  is  a  Leeds 
tradesman.  The  aunt  was  a  foolish 
won^n ;  she  kept  her  brother's  house 
after  his  wife's  aeath,  and  spoiled  her 
nephew,  who  was  an  only  cnild.  But 
she  is  dead  too  now.  poor  creature, 
so  I  shall  speak  of  ner  as  little  as 
possible.  I  learned  all  about  them 
auring  the  progress  of  a  suit  in  which 
Mr.  Jones  was  the  plaintiff,  and  I  was 
junior  counsel  on  the  other  side.  Their 
peculiar  character,  or  at  least  his, 
was  in  &ct  the  key  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeidiiigB.  Of  these,  however,  I  need 
not  8|^ ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  Leeds  people  we  had  up  told  us 
all  about  them.  As  to  Mr.  Jones,  he 
is  a  rich  tradesman,  weak,  selfish,  and 
overbearing;  obstinate,  close-fisted, 
hard-heartea ;  harsh  to  his  work- 
people ;  inexorable  to  the  poor ;  arro- 


gant and  vulgar ;  very  keen  as  a  local 
politician ;  a  dissenter,  and  yet  bigot-  • 
ed, — for  even  nonconformists,  you 
know,  will  sometimes  be  so ;  an  utter 
radical,  and  yet  as  gpreat  a  worshipper 
of  rank  and  title  as  if  he  were  a  model 
republican.  It  was,  doubtless,  because 
he  was  a  dissenter  that  he  sent  his 
son  to  Glasgow,  and  not  to  either  of 
our  own  universities.  And  why  do 
you  think  he  had  christened  him 
'*  Richard  Sackville?"  He  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  Dorset  fa- 
mily *  by  consanguinity,  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  nor  by  clienta^  either, 
but  he  must  needs  give  the  child  a 
high-sounding  aristocratic  name,  and 
he  picked  out  "  Cavendish,"  in  pre- 
ference to  "  Howard,"  and  "  Percy," 
and  *' Stanley,"  and  so  on,  from  an 
old  Debrett  which  he  keeps  beside 
the  family  Bible.  I  was  told  that, 
and  other  things  by  Richard  himself: 
he  would  have  told  me  more,  if  I  had 
not  stopped  him,  after  his  unfortunate 
quarrel  with  his  father.  For  they 
have  quarrelled,  as  you  shall  hear, 
through  faults  on  both  sides,  of  course. 
Now,  what  would  you  say  was  the 
character  of  Jones  when  we  knew 
him  in  Glasgow?' 

*Why,'  said  Vernon,  *he  was  a 
friend  rather  of  yours  and  Meyrick's 
than  of  mine,  so  I  had  fewer  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  him  than  you 
two  had.  He  seemwi  easy  to  under- 
stand, however ;  and  I  should  have 
pronounced  him  a  gay,  frank,  open- 
hearted  fellow;  honest  and  upnght, 
but  that,  perhaps,  more  from  habit 
than  from  any  real  strength  of  mo- 
rality—virtuous, in  short,  chiefly  be- 
cause not  tempted.' 

*Well  discriminated,'  said  L  as 
Vernon  paused.  'And  intellectually?' 
.  *I  don't  know  that  I  am  a  ^ood 
judge  in  that  respect,  but  if  I  might 
venture  on  an  opinion,  I  should  say 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
Frenchman  in  him— a  proneness  to 
analysis — wit  sparkling  like  cham- 
pagne—no continuouSy  profound 
thinking.  His  genius  altogether,  I 
though^  was  critical,  not  productive.' 

*Right  again,'  said  I,  'he  has  proved 
your  estimate  to  be  correct  A  critic 
he  is,  and  nothing  but  a  critic :  re- 
viewing is  his  sole  department  in 

*  Sinoe  Mr  Poyntx  wrote,  the  Dorset  title 
hai  become  extinct.— F.  M. 
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literature,  but  an  ezoellent  reviewer 
.he  certainly  ia.  To  write  anything 
original,  or  even  indeed  to  chooee  a 
theme  for  himself,  is  to  him  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  be  for  the 
anatomist  to  teadi  his  sd^oe  with- 
out being  provided  by  otiiers  with 
subjects  to  dissect;  but  with  some- 
thins  before  him  on  which  to  work, 
and  by  which  ideas  are  suggested  to 
him,  ha  is  rich  in  illustration,  subtle 
of  argument,  sound  of  iuogm^t 
Then  again  he  has  much  general 
knowle(^e,  and  the  power  too  of 
bringing  it  to  bear.* 

'  Y  es/  said  Vernon ;  *  he  had  read  a 
great  deal,  I  remember.* 

'True,  and  that  brings  me  to  his 
aunt  again ;  I  told  you  she  spoiled 
him.  She  had  some  means  of  her 
own— a  childless  widow  she  was— 
and  every  shilling  she  could  spare  oi 
it  was  lavished  upon  Richard  up  to 
the  day  she  died.  She  it  was  who 
ministered  to  the  craving  which,  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  to  read,  he 
manifested  for  books  of  almost  any 
kind.  She  thought,  poor  woinan,  that 
no  harm  could  come  of  reading,  and, 
"  See !"  she  would  say,  "what  a  boy 
our  Dick  is !  so  different  from  other 
bo^s !  He  never  buys  sweetmeats  or 
things  ;  every  half-crown  I  give  him 
he  spends  on  books.  I  subscribed  for 
him,  besides,  to  the  circulating  library 
round  the  comer,  and  though  the 
year  is  not  out  yet,  I  do  believe  he 
has  read  more  than  half-through  it 
already.  He  will  be  a  great  man,  I 
am  sure,  our  dear  Dick!'*  What  could 
you  expect,  Vernon  V 

*  Not  much  good ;  superficial  read- 
ing, indiscriminate  reading,  reading 
without  a  purpose,  is  not  s^utary.* 

*  Humph,  so  they  say.  Well  now— 
what  books  would  you  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  mere  child  V 

'Jack  the  giant-killer,'  replied  Ver- 
non ;  'and  all  manner  of  fairy  tales, 
and—' 

'  And  what  is  the  purpose  in  read- 
ing Jack  the  giant-killer,  and  the 
like?'  I  interrupted. 

'To  sow  the  seeds  of  chivalrous 
feeline,  for  one  thing,*  returned  my 
chivaJpous  friend.  'Robinson  Crusoe, 
to  infuse  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  self- 
reliance.  It's  one  of  the  best  boolm  in 
the  world  even  for  grown  men.  I  was 
reading  it  again  only  yesterday.' 


'Needlessly  in  all  tmtfa^  I  should 
say,  thou  self-reliant  and  aayeniarmB 
mani'criedL    'Whatelset' 

'Never  mind  just  now,'  retuiBed 
Vernon,  smiling,  'Let  us  talk  of 
that  another  time.  Go  on  about  Jones 
just  now.' 

'Well,'  I  continued,  'one bad  effect 
of  his  aunt's  indul^oe,  and  the  wont 
indeed,  was  that  it  made  the  boy  a 
hypocrite  to  his  father.  YonMiidthat 
you  thought  Jones  used  to  be  ingom- 
ous,  and  so  he  was,  to  everybody  eke; 
but  from  his  veiy  diildhood  xxp  ht 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of 
systematic  decepticHi  towards  the  veiy 
being  who  naturally  should  have  had 
his  entire  confidence.  The  old  man 
was  as  niggardly  to  his  son  as  he  was 
to  other  people— never  gave  him  a 
sijmence  indeed— "What  could  Rkh- 
ara  want  or  do  with  money  at  homef 
Thus,  as  the  aunt*s  liberality  wu 
unknown  to  him,  a  standdnff  secni 
existed  between  parent  and  child. 

'There  was  however  a  second  point 
on  which  Richard  practised  systema- 
tically on  his  father.  WhOe  he  m 
reality  abominated  the  puritaBieal 
observances  of  the  parental  economy, 
he  ostensibly  took  pleasore  in  these^ 
and  in  nothing  so  much ;  merry  and 
laughter-loving  eveiywheie  but  in  fab 
father's  presence,  in  that  hareh  pre- 
sence he  was  ever  solemn  and  demise 
As  thus,  according  to  himself:  he  is 
at  home,  still  a  boy ;  his  aunt  is  hid- 
ing her  sides  with  laught^,  and  tears 
stand  in  her  eyes,  at  his  droUeri^ 
and  fun;  hark!  his  father's  weQ- 
known  knock  is  heard,  the  aant  runs 
off  lest  her  looks  mi^t  betray  both 
herself  and  her  idoL  and  enter  Mr 
Jones  to  his  good  little  son,  whom  he 
finds  absorbed  in  Bazt^'s  *'Sainfs 
Rest,"  Doddrid^'s  "Rise  and  Pro- 
gress," or  at  best^TheOlney  Hynms." 
A  second  Samuel !  the  £U^er  thinks.' 

'Very  sad  indeed  all  that,*  said 
Vernon :'  I  do  not  know  which  can 
have  done  him  more  hann— the  ua&- 
judrang  fondness  of  his  aunt,  or  the 
coinDination  of  stuindity  and  severity 
which  his  father  se^Dus  to  have  ex- 
hibited.' 

'Well,  the  same  malign  infinenooB 
pursued  him  ^en  he  came  to  Glas- 
gow,' I  went  on.  'His  fAih&r  exacted 
firom  him  an  account  of  every  fiuthing 
he  sent  him,  and  that  account  he  was 
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able  faithfully  to  render,  as  his  aunt's 
Eemittanoes  supplied  him  but  too 
plentifully  with  money:  his  father 
also  exacted  from  him  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  he  spent 
his  time,  and  that  account,  again,  he 
was  able  to  render,  if  not  faithfully, 
of  course  without  fear  of  detection. 
We  may  well  supDose  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  Jolly  Dogs  ever  appeared 
in  it  You,  and  L  and  Meyrick,  and 
the  rest  of  us,  little  thought  that  on 
going  home  from  one  of  our  meetings 
he  would  insert  as  having  been  ms 
occupation  for  the  evening— "aSct/^i  to 
eleven :  Wrote  my  esmy  on  the  ^Divi- 
sion of  Fallacies,^  in  which  I  show 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  cUtfi- 
sum  of  them  is  fallacious.  Then  to 
bed** — or  sometmng  of  that  sort.* 

*I  remember  that  essay  well !'  said 
Vernon.  *And  very  clever  it  was ; 
though  whether  the  logic  of  it  was 
sound  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  But  do 
you  reallv  know  that  he  made  such 
an  entry  V 

*I  really  do,'  replied  L  *He  told 
us  so  after  his  quarrel  with  his  father, 
saying  he  made  it  to  please  the  ola 
dissenter,  who  he  thought  would  be 
put  in  good-humour  on  learning  that 
he  had  exposed  an  archbishop.  He 
added  that  he  was  sorry  now  for 
his  pains.  I  don't  know,  however, 
whether  or  not  the  entry  was  made 
after  a  kennel  night' 

'Disgraceful  indeed,  all  that!'  ex- 
claim^ Vernon.  *  No  sense  of  honour 
left  to  him !  and  yet  how  merry  he 
alwajrs  was !  To  think  that  a  human 
conscience  could  be  seared  so  early 
and  so  utterly!' 

'Well,'  I  resumed,  'after  that 
famous  last  meeting  of  our  club  in 
Gla^w,  neither  Meyrick  nor  I— we 
two  have  all  along  kept  together,  you 
know— heard  anything  of  Jones,  till 
one  afternoon  we  accidentally  met 
him  here  in  the  street  He  seemed 
to  wish  to  avoid  us,  but  we  pulled  him 
up,  and  then  he  stammered  out  some 
unintelligible  excuses  for  never  hav- 
ing callea  on  such  old  friends  as  we 
were.  We  three  dined  together  at 
my  house  that  day,  and  partly  on 
that  occasion,  partly  afterwards,  he 
told  us  about  himself.' 

But  here,  for  a  little,  I  break  off 
my  conversation  with  Vernon,  in  order 


to  give  at  once,  and  in  a  connected 
form,  the  whole  of  Richard's  sad 
story,  from  the  time  he  finally  left 
Glasgow  up  to  that  evening.  For  it 
was  only  on  that  evening,  and  when 
he  was  closeted  with  Meyrick,  that 
he  made  a  full  confession :  much  as 
Frank  and  I  had  previously  Suspected 
of  the  truth,  more  had  been  concealed 
from  us,  by  the  tergiversation  and 
reticence — by  the  falsehoods,  not  to 
shun  the  term — which  had  now  be- 
come habitual  to  the  degraded  man. 

When  Jones  returned  home  after 
the  termination  of  his  college  career, 
he  found  that  his  father,  who  had 
from  the  first  resolved  that  he  should 
follow  a  learned  profession,  had  fixed 
upon  the  medical  for  hiuL  The  old 
man  '  had  made  up  his  mind.'  And 
Richard,  accustomed  to  unhesitating 
obedience  as  he  was,  made  no  objec- 
tion, although  tiU  then  he  had  looked 
forward,  and  with  pleasure,  to  study- 
ing law.  Accordingly,  after  a  short 
prolMttion  with  a  m^cal  practitioner 
m  Leeds,  he  came  up  to  London  to 
walk  the  hospitals,  and  so  forth.  And 
in  doing  sOj  he  fell  in  with  a  set  of 
students,  his  association  with  whom 

§  roved  his  ruin.  'They  were  very 
ifferent  from  the  Jolly  Dogs, — very 
different  indeed,'  said  he  to  Mey- 
rick one  day,  when  in  a  repentant 
mood.  '  They  were  a  noisy,  stupid, 
tippling  set,  and  worse  :  coarse  they 
were  almost  to  brutality,  and  ignorant 
in  an  incredible  degree.'  Now  Jones, 
if  he  was  of  a  fEusiIe  disposition,  was 
also  of  a  refined  mind,  and  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  that  dissipa- 
tion of  the  grosser  kind  could  ever 
have  had  any  attraction  for  him.  So 
it  was,  however  :  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  being,  I  believe,  that  he  re- 
quired excitement  of  some  kind  or 
another ;  and  for  want  of  what  I  may 
caU  intellectual  excitement,  he  took  to 
sensual  Be  that  as  it  may.  he  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  downwards  rapid- 
ly; while,  moreover,  though  more 
gradually  of  course^  ne  became  less 
and  less  sensible  of  his  degradation. 
And  then,  in  the  midst  of  hiS'dissipa- 
tion,  his  aunt  died,  and  that  sud- 
denly. 

Now,  the  fond  woman  had  meant 
to  have  left  Richard  her  heir,  but, 
like  so  many  weak-minded  people, 
she  had  a  great  reluctance  to  maKing 
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a  wilL  The  conseqnenoe  was,  that 
she  died  intestate,  and  all  her  pro- 
perty went  to  her  brother.  Richard 
was  thus  in  a  moment  deprived  of  the 
source  from  which  he  had  so  long 
drawn,  and  what  was  worse,  he  was 
actually  much  in  debt  What  was  he 
to  do  ?  He  had  been  on  the  point  of 
applying  to  his  aunt  for  money. 

Fortifying  his  courage  with  brandy 
— for  at  first  he  was  in  too  much  de- 
spair—he wrote  to  his  father,  con- 
fessing everything  and  imploring  as- 
sistance. Mr  Jones,  on  receiving  the 
letter,  immediately  came  to  town. 
He  saw  his  son,  uttered  no  reproaches, 
and  requested  an  exact  account  of  all 
he  owed.  This,  to  the  best  of  his  con- 
fused abilltv,  Richard  rendered.  'I 
shall  pay  these  debts,'  said  the  old 
man  :  he  spoke  very  coldly,  yet  his 
son  began  to  hope,  and  to  stammer 
out  thanks. 

'Silence,  sir  f  cried  his  father,  at 
once  interrupting  hint  '  Do  not  oare 
to  speak  to  me  1  As  I  have  said,  I 
shall  pay  these  debts,  or  at  least  I 
shall  see  that  they  are  paid  :  I  cannot 
go  to  such  places  myself.  Here  is  a 
shining  for  you :  it  is  the  last  coin 
you  shall  ever  receive  from  me,  and 
this  \&  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  look 
on  you.  Write  to  me  no  more ;  if 
you  do,  I  shall  refuse  your  letters. 
And  so  good  morning,  Mr  Richard 
Sackville  Jones !— you  prodigal  !* 

*  Hadn't  you  better  oegin  to  fatten 
a  calf,  father  V  retorted  Richard.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  openly 
addressed  his  father  in  other  than  re- 
spectful language. 

*My  curse  upon  you!— a  father's 
curse  upon  you !'  exclaimed,  or  rather 
screamed,  the  old  man,  enraged  as  he 
was  beyond  measure  at  his  son's  im- 
pertinence, to  call  it  by  no  stronger 
name.  *  Cursed  be  the  day  you  were 
bom  !  Cursed  to  the  grave  may  you 
go!  You  bear  hencefortn  your  father's 
curse— your  father's  curse,  do  you 
hear  ?    I  curse  you ' — 

'  Stay,  father  ;  for  Heaven's  sake 
don't,'  cried  Richard,  shuddering. 
'  Listen  *to  me  but  for  one  moment,' 
he  cried,  in  tones  of  anguish— for  the 
impressions  of  his  early  training  were 
revived  for  a  moment— and  m  his 
fear  of  his  father  he  began  passion- 
ately to  implore  his  for^veness.  But 
Mr  Jones  was  deaf  to  this  last  appeal, 


broke  away  firom  his  son  in  a  fmr, 
and  in  a  few  hours,  after  charging  a 
solicitor  with  the  payment  of  lik 
debts,  had  taken  the  road  badL  to 
Leeds. 

Richard's  ruin  was  now  consom- 
mated :  he  might  have  been  saved, 
but  was  not  He  became  ntteily 
reckless.  Li  his  despair,  all  thouj^^ 
of  prosecuting  the  medical  or  m 
other  profession  were  reUnqoished. 
His  deots  having  been  paid^  he  l^ 
credit  again  for  a  time,  all  the  mcfrt 
easily  that  his  creditors  had  found 
that  he  had  a  rich  father :  they 
thought  themselves  pretty  mtfe,  and 
he  was  not  now  the  man  to  undeedve 
theuL  So  he  went  on  as  before,  mix- 
ing with  low  company,  and  then  with 
lower  still,  till  lower  he  coold  scarcely 
find  He  called  thisstudyiiu^  human 
nature  in  all  its  varieties  andshaps ; 
said  he  ei^ojred  nothing  so  much  as 
the  observation  of  character.  This 
perhaps  was  so  far  true  ;  the  natural 
Dent  of  his  mind  lay  towards  theana- 
lysis  of  character  as  of  everytiiing 
else :  unfortunately  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  self-analvsis,  as  seers,  wldle 
they  can  foretdl  the  fate  of  otliers,  are 
alw^  blind,  it  is  said,  to  their  own. 

What  was  to  be  expected  followed : 
the  kind  of  life  he  led  could  last 
but  a  very  short  time  ;  the  publicans 
and  others  who  trusted  him  at  first, 
distrusted  him  in  succession  as  they 
discovered,  according  to  their  rdative 
acutenees,  how  matters  really  stood 
with  him.  Utterly  destitute,  and 
almost  starving,  he  came  to  Mey- 
rick  one  day,  torn  him  all,  and  b^ged 
assistanca  Begged— for  I  use  the 
word  he  used  hmisel£  'I  am  a  beg- 
gar,' lie  said  bitterly ;  *  nothing  but  a 
be^ar,  Meyrick.' 

frank,  thus  applied  to,  treated  hii 
old  fnend  kindly ;  but  not  with  a 
foolish  generosity  that  would  haTe 
been  worse  than  useless  to  him.  Suffi- 
ciently, but  sparingly  and  tbeiefbre 
judiciously,  he  then  and  at  int^rals 
relieved  the  poor  fellow's  wants,  'vHiile, 
at  the  same  time,  he  alwa3rs  gave  him 
distinctly  to  understand  that  he  did 
so  only  on  condition  of  resolute  efibits 
towards  amendment,  and  a  readiness, 
on  his  part,  to  work  manfiilly  for  his 
living,  if  work  of  any  kind  he  could 
get  And  work  he  got,  or  rather  it 
was  got  for  him,  some  of  it  by  myself^ 
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but  the  greater  part  by  Meyrick— 
that  man  of  much  resource  and  many 
connejdons.  It  was  not  all  very  plea- 
sant work  for  a  person  like  Jones: 
but  if  not  a  little  of  it  was  painful 
(ira<keiy  to  him,  still  it  brought  him 
br»a^  and  he  was  even  able  to 
pay  his  debts  again  :  it  came  chiefly 
nom  booloellers  and  publishers,  and 
through  them  from  literary  men,  and 
consisted  at  first  merely  of  making 
out  an  index,  or  correcting  the  press 
in  a  new  edition  of  a  classic  author, 
or  copying  authorities,  and  making 
extracts  at  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere,  and  other 
tasks  of  a  similar  nature.  Later,  and 
when  he  seemed  quite  steady  again, 
we  got  him  some  private  tuition,  and 
then  Meyrick  suggested  that  he  might 
try  his  nand  as  a  reviewer^  which  he 
did,  and,  as  I  have  said  with  success. 
Altogether,  he  seemed  lor  a  time  in  a 
fiiir  way  of  retrieving  himself ;  Mey- 
rick was  even  so  sanguine  as  to  hope 
that  a  reconciliation  with  his  father 
might  ultimately  be  effected.  But 
this,  alas,  did  not  last  long. 

The  first  bad  si^  was,  that  one  bv 
one  Jones  lost  his  pupils ;  Meyrick 
and  I  half  suspectea  the  cause  with- 
out positively  knowing  it  till  after- 
wards ;  for,  out  of  delicacy  to  us,  the 
families  to  whom  we  had  recommended 
him,  concealed  at  the  time  that  con- 
duet  on  his  part  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  dismiss  him,  while 
he  again,  on  each  occasion  of  the 
kind,  had  always  some  false  excuse 
ready,  to  account  for  the  unexpected 
termination  of  his  engagement 

Hie  confession  made  that  evening 
in  the  other  room,  Meyrick  afterwards 
communicated  to  me ;  he  had  told  his 
penitent  that  he  would  do  sa  I  shall 
presently  refer  to  so  much  of  it  as  is 
necessary,  but  meanwhile  I  return  to 
what  passed  between  Vernon  and  my- 
self during  the  prolonged  absence  of 
the  other  two. 

We  passed  from  Jones,  and  spoke 
of  other  subjects ;  at  least  I  did,  for 
Vernon,  who  never  was  a  great  talker, 
had  t^ughout  the  evening  been 
eTen  more  than  usually  silent,  and 
now  scarcely  replied  to  me  except  in 
monosyllables.  At  last,  however,  but 
with  an  apparent  effort^  he  said,  *  By 
the  bye,  royntz,  there  is  something  1 


wish  to  speak  to  you  about ;  not  now, 
however,  for  they  will  be  back  pre- 
sently and  we  should  be  intemmted. 
At  what  hour  to-morrow  shall  I  find 
you  disengaged  at  your  chambers  f 

'  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
Vernon,'  replied  I,  rather  surprised  at 
his  maimer.  '  I  am  never  sure  of  half 
an  hour  just  now.  I  hope  it  is  not  on 
any  law-business  V 

No,  no,'  said  he,  smiling ;  'I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  to  law.  So  be 
relieved,  my  learned  friend.' 

*  Well  then,'  returned  I, '  come  and 
dine  with  me.  Six  o'clock  as  usual 
We  shall  be  alone.' 

*  Quite  alone?'  asked  he,  with  a 
glance,  which  seemed  involuntary,  at 
the  chair  Meyrick  had  occupied. 

'Quite  alone,'  I  replied,  under- 
standing what  he  meant,  but  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  that  he  could  have  to 
say  to  me,  and  not  also  to  Frank. 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad,'  said  he  ;  and 
then  I  a^ain  stsurted  some  common- 

Elace  topic,  rather  awkwardly  indeed, 
ut  it  occupied  us  till  the  others  re- 
turned. 

When  they  did  at  last  return,  Jones 
wore  a  very  different  look  from  his 
former  one  of  nervous  depression  and 
anxiety.  He  seemed,  in  fact,  quite 
radiant,  and  the  excitement  he  now 
manifested  was  plainly  of  a  triumphant 
kind :  he  kept  talkm^  rapidly,  and 
laughing  at  the  same  tune :  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  see  or  hear.  *  Ha.  Ver- 
non !'  cried  he,  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair ;  *  glad  to  see  you  once  more, 
old  boy.  So  you  have  turned  up 
again?  Ha!  ha!  I  was  rather  out  of 
spirits  when  I  first  came  in,  and  so 
did  not  welcome  you  so  heartily  as  I 
should  have  done;  ha!  ha!  shake 
hands  now,  and  forgive  me.  I  have 
been  very  ill  lately,  but  I  am  better 
again :  should  be  sorry  to  lose  your 
good  opinion,  for  you  were  always  a 
good  sort  of  fellow ;  your  good  opi- 
nion, I  say,  and  that's  a  compliment, 
ha!  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  the  opi- 
nion of  most  people,  n6 1  don't  They 
are  always  wrong ;  praise  you  when 
they  should  blame  you — na !  ha ! — 
blame  you  when  they  shoidd  praise. 
So  with  public  opinion  in  general— all 
fudge— wouldn't  give  an  egg  for  its 
approval  One's  own  conscience  is  the 
only  guide,  say  I  Don't  you  think 
so,  eh?  Ha,  ha!' 
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*  Take  some  coffee,*  said  Meyiick, 
when  at  last  Jones  paused. 

*  Eh  V  returned  he.  '  Coffee  f 

'  It  is  still  quite  hot,*  said  Meyrick ; 
'  the  spirit-lamp  below  is  still  burn- 
ing, you  see.* 

No,  no ;  no  coffee  for  me,'  cried 
the  other.  *  But  talking  of  spirits — 
come,  let  us  have  a  bowl  of  punch,  old 
boy,  eh  T  here  he  slapped  MeyricK  on 
the  shoulder :  *  in  honour  of  Vernon's 
return,  you  know.  Come,  we  were 
all  jolly  dogs  once— you  will  give  us  a 
bowl  in  memory  of  old  times  ?  Ha,  ha !' 

But  the  lau^  with  which  this  was 
said,  was  a  sacUy  forced  one,  and  ended 
in  a  wry-mouthed  grin.  For  Mey- 
rick hesitated,  and  looked  erave. 
Vernon  came  to  tite  aid  of  our  host ; 

*  I  must  leave  vou  now,*  he  said;  *  it 
is  getting  late. 

Bless  me,  so  it  is  !*  exclaimed 
Jones,  glancing  at  the  timepiece.  *  Pll 
go  with  you,  Vernon ;  let  us  go  toge- 
ther ;  won't  you  come  too,  Poyntz  r 

*  Our  ways  all  three  lie  in  different 
directions,*  said  I ;  *you  go  to  the  Bo- 
rough, Vernon  to  Somers  Town,  and 
I  westwards.' 

*  Well,  if  you  won't,  never  mind,' 
returned  Jones ;  '  I  shall  walk  so  far 
with  yon,  Vernon ;  it  is  a  fine  night. 
Come  along;  gocd-bye,  Poyntz.  I 
leave  London  to-morrow;  good-bye, 
Meyrick,  and  many  thanks,  you  know. 
I  shall  write  to  you  in  a  day  or  twa' 

*  What  was  the  meaning  of  that, 
will  you  tell  me,  pray?'  asked  I  of 
Meynck,  when  he  returned  from  see- 
ing Vernon  and  Jones  to  the  hall- 
door. 

*  You  may  ask,*  said  he  dubiously, 
as  he  filled  himself  a  cup  of  coffee. 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  him  yet  Let  us 
hope  the  best,  however,  and  give  him 
one  chance  more.'  « 

*  The  good  resolutions  he  expressed 
when  fiiit  he  came  in,  seem  to  have 
vanished  quickly  enough,'  returned  L 
'  To  ask  for  punch  in  that  mean  way, 
with  his  pretext  about  its  being  on 
Vernon's  aoooimt!  He  has  lost  all 
self-command  as  well  as  self-respect' 

'  He  was  all  right  when  he  came,' 
said  Me^ck,  *  but  the  conversation 
we  had  m  the  other  room  has  excited 
him  ;  in  his  state  of  health  he  is  easily 
excited,  poor  fellow.  I  shall  teU  you 
what  passed  between  us.' 


Meyrick  then  eommiinicated  to  me 
the  confession  already  referred  to ;  a 
painful  story  it  was.  I  am  glad  that 
1  do  not  require,  for  the  porpoees  of 
this  narrative,  to  give  much  of  it,  and 
that  indeed  it  will  be  enou^  to  aar, 
that  partly  of  his  own  acoord,  par^ 
on  being  pressed,  the  mis^abk  man 
had  admitted  having  once  more  taken 
to  his  old  vice,  and  had  at  last  diBckaed 
the  fact,  that  it  was  in  oonsequaieeof 
this  that  he  had  lost  his  tuitioB.  It 
now  i^peared  too,  that  fix»m  the  same 
cause  he  had  also  lost  much  of  the 
other  means  of  support  which  luid 
been  procured  for  him.  It  was  not 
habitually,  however,  he  asserted,  thai 
he  thus  di^praced  himself — it  was  only 
now  and  then ;  he  would  again  and 
again  *  pull  up,'  he  said,  and  wodc 
hard  for  a  month  perhaps,  hut  then  a 
tenq>tation  would  suddenly  come,  and 
for  a  week  or  two  or  more,  he  w<Hild 
be  useless.  Probably  tiie  true  versioa 
of  this  was,  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
paid  for  anything  he  had  done,  he 
b^an  to  throw  away  the  miODey  ia 
dissipation,  and  continued  to  throw  it 
away,  till  none  was  left;  and  that 
then  ne  would  resume  his  work  cmly 
perforce,  not  voluntarily,  or  from  even 
a  transient  repentance.  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  to  mi^  oanfeasioos^ 
such  as  they  were,  that  Jones  had 
sought  an  interview  with  Meyrick.  He 
had  ffone  on  to  say  that  i^ortly  bef oxe^ 
on  tne  recommendation  of  a  book- 
seller, he  had  been  employed  by  & 
phvsician  to  revise  a  manuacr^t  fiir 
publication  ;  and  that  this  physiciaii, 
who  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  aad 
skilled  in  his  profession,  ^oush  not 
in  the  craft  of  authorship,  had  beea 
strutk  by  his  sickly  appearance,  had 
made  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  had 
felt  his  pulse,  had  made  him  bare  lu 
chest,  had  examined  him  with  the 
stethoscope,  had  pronounced  hislu^ 
to  be  dangerously  affected,  had  de- 
clared that  the  only  chi^^e  for  hoi 
was  immediate  chance  of  air  and 
scene,  and  had  advise^  that  as  ana 
as  he  had  finished  Ihe  revision  of  the 
manuscript,  he  should  betake  hinmif 
to  Madeira,  or.  if  that  were  impoi- 
sible,  to  some  place  on  the  south  oosit 
of  our  own  oountnr.  And  then  came 
the  real  object  of  his  visit  tiwt  night 
Could  Mevrick,  who  was  always  so 
generous,  nelp  him  this  once  morel 
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He  would  repay  the  loan  ray  sooii — 
within  a  monui ;  he  had  profitable 
work  oa  Hand,  work  from  a  publisher, 
and  a  half-finished  review  article  be- 
sides. He  could  do  great  things  if 
once  he  were  away  from  Lond(m  and 
its  ^iticements :  he  would  be  a  new 
man  if  only  he  could  find  some  quiet 
innocent  place  where  he  miffht  reform 
and  be  happy.  He  could  do  nothing 
as  it  was  ;.tor  days  he  had  been  trying 
and  had  failed.  It  was  such  a  diead- 
ful  thing  to  feel  he  was  dying ;  the 
Tery  thoi^ht  quite  unhinged  him  ;  he 
was  not  fit  to  die.  *  I  must  not  die 
yet !  I  am  not  fit  to  die  T  he  repeated 
again  and  again. 

*  I  thought  that  but  too  true/  said 
Meyrick,  as  he  reached  this  point  of 
his  conversation  with  Jones.  *  It  was 
indeed  a  painful  sight  to  see  a  man  so 
a&aid  of  dying ;  but  it  was  more  pain- 
ful still  to  reflect  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  it,  and  that  it 
was  not  merely  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  humanity,  but  the  deserved 
reproaches  of  his  own  heart  which 
made  him  such  a  coward.  It  was 
melancholy,  pitiable,  to  see  how  he 
trembled  as  he  spoke  of  death :  he 
quivered  or  rather  shook  in  every 
mnb  ;  and  one  mi^t  have  imagined 
he  did  so  from  actually  seeing  his 
enemy  before  him,  for  he  clasped  his 
hands  convulsively,  and  then  pressed 
them  tightly  against  his  eyes." 

*  A  tnck  perhaps,'  said  I ;  ^  but  he 
moved  your  compassion,  I  see.  Well)' 

*  Of  course,  I  said  that  I  would  do 
what  I  could  to  help  him,*  continued 
Frank, '  and  I  ntve  him  at  once  what 
nxmey  I  had  about  me,  also  a  letter 
to  his  landlady,  saving  that  I  would 
call  to-morrow  and  pay  her  what  he 
owed  her.  He  has  got  enough  to  take 
him  down  to  Hamiwhire,  and  to  keep 
him  for  a  week  or  so,  and  when  we 
hear  frt>m  him,  we  can  send  him  more. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  I  had  so 
little  money  just  at  hand,  for  if  I  had 
been  able  to  give  him  more  to-night, 
he  might  have--Well,  I  wish  he  was 
out  of  London,  and  away.' 

*  You  think  like  me  then,  that  there 
was  perhaps  much  hypocrisy  in  all  he 
aaidf  asked  L 

*No  indeed,'  returned  Meyrick ;  *  the 
best  of  actors  could  not  have  simula- 
ted that  shudder  of  his  when  he  spoke 
of  death.    And  then,  if  he  had  oeen 
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trying  to  humbug  me,  he  would  not 
have  started  up  and  recovered  himself 
80  suddenly  as  he  did,  on  finding  that 
I  was  willmg  to  do  what  I  could  for 
him.  He  jumped  from  his  chair  as  if 
he  had  received  an  electric  shock,  and 
brightened  up  in  a  moment ;  and  then 
the  wi^  bis  tone  changed  !  He  had 
begun  in  a  cringing  sort  of  way,  but 
now  all  at  once  he  assumed  a  most 
independent  air.  However—'  That's 
a  new  lease  of  life  to  me  I'  said  he, 
and  he  said  no  more.' 

*  He  did  not  even  thank  you?'  in- 
quired I.  '  Never  mind  that,  you  say  ? 
but  it  was  like  him ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  gratitude  about  him  now. 
The  enemy  that  steals  away  his  brains 
more  or  less  frequently,  seems  to  have 
robbed  him  of  nis  heart  altogether. 
He— well,  well ;  he  is  a  bad  fellow.' 

*  Come,  my  dear  Poyntz,'  returned 
Frank,  *  don't  be  too  severe  upcm  him. 
Bather  let  us  remember  what  he  once 
was,  and  hope  that  yet  he  may  be 
himself  again.    Charity  -— ' 

'  Begins  at  home,'  mtemipted  I ; 
'  and  if  I  am  to  end  there  to-night, 
and  not  to-morrow  morning,  I  must 
be  off  at  once.  See,  it  is  past  eleven. 
By  the  way,  it  is  an  a^e  since  we 
have  seen  you  in  Hertford  Street 
How  is  that  V 

*  An  age  V  returned  Meyrick ;  *  just 
nine  days.' 

'  You  keep  an  exact  reckoning  ap- 
parently,'said  I ;  *  but  even  nine  days 
are  quite  enough  to  make  everybody 
ask  what  has  oeoome  of  you,  Mrs 
Povntz,  the  children,  Fanny  and  alL' 
Yes,  indeed  r  exclaimed  Frank, 
with  an  expression  of  much  pleasure 
in  his  eyes. 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  returned  L  *  Good- 
night, old  friend.' 

Next  day,  very  punctually  at  six, 
Vernon  was  ushered  into  my  own 
room.  As  we  shook  hands^  I  de- 
sired Smith  to  show  you  m  here,' 
said  I, '  so  that  any  busmess  you  may 
have  on  hand  might  be  diBoussed  at 
once.  Nothing  spoils  one's  appetite 
so  much  as  having  something  on  one's 
mind;  so  sit  down  and  unbosom  your- 
self forthwith.' 

*  Thank  you,  thank  you,'  said  Ver- 
non. *  I  thought—I  did  not  jexpect — 
will  not  afterwards  dol  That  is  to 
say-—' 
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Thus  he  dtammered^  and  there  he 
stopped.  He  was  evidently  rather 
nervous  about  making  his  disclosure, 
whatever  it  was  to  be ;  and  I  really 
bc^gan  to  feel  somewhat  n^rous  from 
symmthj. 

*  The  fact  is,'-— here  he  took  a  long 
breath,  and  seemed  to  be  summoninff 
up  all  his  courage.  *  As  I  have  tola 
you  beforcL  I  have  enough,  but  just 
enou^  to  live  upon — * 

'  WelL  go  on,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it,'  said  X  encouragingly,  and  in  the 
tone  we  assume  to  re-assure  a  diffi- 
dent or  frightened  witness. 

'Well,'  continued  Vernon,  *I  thought 
— I  thought  it  possible  that  I  might 
add  a  little  to  my  income  if-— if— in 
short  if  I  were  to  write  something.' 

*  Is  that  all  r  said  I,  with  a  smile, 
which  was  very  nearly  breaking  into 
a  laugh.  *  For  publication  of  course, 
you  mean?  Come,  you  need  not  blush 
like  a  country  drL  What  a  shy,  mo- 
dest, timid,  httle  friend  I  have,  to  be 
sur^  only  above  six  feet  high  and 
broad  in  nroportion!  A  nice  figure 
you  would  make  in  the  Row.  even 
with  one  of  those  long  sworos  you 
hava  Why,  the  very  first  bibliopole 
you  encountered  would  put  you  to 
flight  with  an  uncut  quill,  so  horribly 
would  you  be  frightened.  And  that's 
alL  you  say  V 

*  Yes,  that  is  all,'  returned  my 
friend,  ag[ain  drawing  a  long  breath, 
and  then  in  his  turn  smiling ;  *  except 
that  I  wished  to  take  your  advice : 
and—'  here  he  hesitated  af;ain — 'I 
have  brought  the  manuscr^)t  with 
me — ^ 

*  Out  with  it  then ;  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  do  capitally.  What  is  the  sub- 
ject?' 

*  It  is  a  sort  of  journal' 

'  Nothing  could  be  better;  just  the 
thing ;  for  you  must  have  had  manv 
adventures,  and  seen  much  well  worth 
recording  and  describing.' 

*  I  left  it  down  stairs  in  my  hat,' 
said  Vernon,  rising  as  if  to  go  for  it 

*  Smith  wiU  bring  it,'  interposed  I, 
rindn^  for  my  servant 

*  It  IS  only  the  beginning,'  said  Ver- 
non. '  I  thought  it  needless  to  go  on 
unless  you  thought  it  tolerable.* 

'  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  shall  read 
it  with  pleasure,  and  I  shall  be  really 
happy  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,' 
returned  L    *  But  why  not  speak  to 


Meyrick  on  the  subject?   He  ib  just 
the  very  man.' 

*  Yes,  I  thought  of  that,'  said  Yet- 
non,  speaking  rather  slow^ ;  '  bat,  ii 
short  one  reason  was,  that  I  oould 
not  face  you  both  at  once  with  it 
However— well,  I  have  no  objecdans 
to  consult  Meyrick.  He  id  a  good, 
kind  friend.' 

*Thatheis.'8aidL  'J^ingtipMr 
Vernon's  hat  This  last  was  to  my 
servant,  who  here  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

*  %  the  bye,'  swd  Vernon,  *  I  must 
teU  you  I  had  an  unpleasant  affiur 
with  Jones  last  night  — * 

*  I  was  sure  that  fellow  wooMcet 
into  mischief^'  interrupted  L  *  WEift 
was  it?' 

*  Why,  he  insisted  on  aoeompany- 
ing  me,  not  much  to  my  satasfaction, 
for  he  was  in  what  I  thought  mma- 
turally  high  spirits,  and  even,  began 
/to  shout  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  we  walked  an,  arm 
in  arm.  towards  Somers  Town,  for  he 
seemed  to  take  it  much  amiss  that  I 
offered  to  go  with  him  in  the  dneo- 
tionof  the  Dorough.  *' I  don't  require 
any  one  to  see  me  home !"  he  said 
angrily.  Well,  we  had  not  gone  &r, 
when,  at  the  comer  of  a  street  where 
there  was  a  gin-shops  he  BaddenJy 
drew  me  round,  kicked  open  the 
swinffing  door,  and  pulled  me  in.  Tb 
avoid  a  scene  I  maae  no  reeiatanee; 
and  when  once  we  had  ent«>ed  tiie 
place,  I  was  unwilling  to  go  imd  leave 
him  there.  "  What  wiU  you  drink  T 
he  cried,  laudiinff  disagreeable^;  and 
then,  before  I  cotud  say  anything^  be 
called  for  two  measures  of  jdn — quar- 
terns, I  think  he  said  Th^  wen 
brought,  and  then  he  made  a  s^ 
that  I  should  take  one.  I  declined, 
on  which  he  got  angry  a^in,  and  said 
very  rudely,  "  O  yes !  Til  stand  it, 
you  know.  And  when  I  still  de- 
clined, "  I  suppose  you  tiiiiik  I  cafi*t 
pay  The  cried  "Look  here  T  And 
he  threw  down  a  sovere^  on  titt 
counter ;  and  then  he  rapidly  tossed 
off  first  the  one  measure  and  then,  t^ 
otiier.  On  this,  I  saw  I  oould  do  no 
good  there ;  in  fact  I  was  afraid  d 
losing  mv  temper  witii  him;  so  I  bade 
him  gooa-night,  and  turned  to  eo,  but 
he  came  after  me,  calling  me  aBoann- 
able  names,  and,  before  I  oould  opeo 
the  door  and  gam  the  street,  he  ae- 
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bually  made  a  blow  at  me.  I  caught 
bis  arm,  howevei^-a  poor,  weak  arm  it 
«¥as ;  and  putting  hijoi  aside  as  gently 
Eis  I  coul<(  and  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  his  conduct,  I  left 
the  plaoe.  Was  not  that  unpleasant, 
Poyntz?' 

'^  I  should  think  80  r  said  I  'The 
rascal !  That  soyereign — ^but  here  is 
your  hat,  and  your  cloak  and  cane, 
too ;  we  shall  speak  again  of  that  fel- 
low after  dinner.  Is  this  the  manu- 
script ?  Let  it  lie  on  my  table  in  the 
meantime.  Mrs  Poyntz  must  be  ex- 
pecting us  now.* 

Dinner  was  oyer,  and,  after  a  short 
subsequent  session,  Vernon  and  I  had 
returned  to  the  drawing-room ;  Mrs 
Poyntz  was  on  duty  at  the  tea-table; 
I  was  playing  with  my  children  on 
one  sofa;  my  Mend,  m  rather  low 
tones,  was  talking  to  Fanny  on  an- 
other. Such  was  the  position  of  per- 
sons and  things  with  us  when  tiie 
door  opened.  *  Mr  Meyrick  T  cried 
Smith,  and  Frank  entered 

Neyer  before  had  Meyrick  been  un- 
welcome in  my  house,  but  he  certainly 
was  so  on  this  occasion :  for  the  situa- 
tion was  rendered  not  a  little  awkward 
by  Ms  unexpected  appearance;  and 
all  present,  except  the  two  little  ones, 
felt  it  to  be  so.  Eyerything  consi- 
dered, and  especially  considering  the 
terms  on  which  Meyrick  stoo<L  not 
only  with  my  family  and  myself,  but 
with  Vernon,  it  certainly  looked  rather 
odd  that  Vernon  should  be  our  soli- 
tary ffuest  the  yeiy  day  after  he  and 
I  haa  dined  in  Great  Coram  Street; 
and  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  no  ex- 

Slanation  seemed  possible  at  the  time, 
[eyrick,  I  should  here  remark,  had 
long  been  on  this  footing  with  us,  that 
he  would  join  us  of  an  eyening  unin- 
yited,  and  when  he  pleased.  He  would 
do  so,  that  is  to  say.  when  he  judged 
us  to  be  alone;  ana  the  grounds  of 
his  judgment  usually  were,  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  in  the  hall  of  any 
strange  hat,  or  other  symptom  of  our 
having  some  one  with  us.  When  such 
he  saw,  he  would  at  once  go  away 
again ;  and  that  eyening,  if  the  block- 
head Smith  had  brought  up  to  my 
room,  as  he  was  told  to  do,  Vernon  s 
hat  only,  and  not  all  his  accoutre- 
ments—these last,  though  only  a  cloak 
and  cane,  would  haye  sufficed  to  scare 


Frank  ofil  As  it  was,  he  entered,  and 
smothering  my  annoyance,  I  rose  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  In  this,  how- 
eyer,  I  was  anticipated  by  my  little 
boy  and  girl,  who  jumped  from  the 
sofa  as  soon  as  he  was  announced, 
and,  seizing  him  each  by  an  arm, 
triea  to  drag  him  forward;  unsuc- 
cessfully, howeyer,  for  as  soon  as  his 
eye  fell  on  Vernon,  he  suddenly  be- 
came pale,  a  look  of  pained  surprise 
came  oyer  his  expressiye  features,  and 
he  paused,  drawmg  himself  up. 

*  Well,  Frank !'  said  I ;  and  there  I 
stopped  hayii^  in  fact  lost  my  pre- 
sence of  mind  K)r  the  moment,  as  any 
man  may  do  when  discoyered  in 
suspicious  circumstances,  howeyer 
conscious  of  innocence  he  may  be. 

'Bring  Mr  Meyrick  here,  babies,' 
said  Mrs  Poyntz,  coming  to  my  as- 
sistance. 

Vernon  had  risen  somewhat  hastily 
from  beside  Fanny,  but  he  said  no- 
thing: as  for  her,  she  reddened  slightly, 
and  then  I  actually  thou|;ht  I  heard 
something  like  a  giggle  fiom  her— a 
strange  thing  inde^dfrom  one  whose 
laugh  was  always  as  natural  as  it  was 
merry. 

*I  can't  pull  him— he  won't  come, 
mamma'— cried  the  children,  after 
repeated  tugs  at  Meyrick*s  arms. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs  Poyntz,' 
said  he  at  last,  recoyering  himself. 
'You  must  excuse  me  to-night;  the 
truth  is,  I  haye  not  been  home  since 
breakfast,  and  '—here  an  idea  tickling 
his  fancy,  he  seemed  at  once  to  be- 
come himself  again — 'really  I  am 
much  afraid  that  if  I  do  not  return 
immediately,  Mrs  Biggs  will  haye 
hand-bills  out,  ofifenng  a  handsome 
reward  for  my  apprehension  or  re- 
coyery ;  stolen  or  strayed,  you  know 
— or,  left  his  landlady— was  dressed 
in  a  so  and  so,  and  so  on — no  ques- 
tions asked,  and  all  will  be  forgiyen 
—of  no  use  to  any  one  but  the  owner 
—answers  to  the  name  of  Frank—' 

'Ah.  you  Jolly  Dog,  you !'  exclaim- 
ed I,  laughing,  and  a  good  deal  re- 
lieyed.  '  Come,  no  nonsense;  sit  down, 
sit  down.' 

'  I  cannot  indeed,  Po3rntz,'  returned 
he,  relapsing  again.  'The  fact  is,  I 
wish  merely  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  alone.  Will  you  pardon  my 
rudeness,  Mrs  Poynl^  and  spare  him 
for  a  little?' 
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'  Oh,  certainly,  Mr  Meyrick,'  replied 
my  wife  in  a  tone  slightly  different 
from  her  nsual  soft  one  :  *  Come  here, 
duldren.' 

The  children  on  this,  with  a  puzzled 
look  at  Meyrick,  left  him,  and  taking 
his  arm,  I  led  him  out  'More 
mystenrr  said  I  to  myself,  as  we 
altered  my  room. 

*  I  wished  to  tell  you  about  Jones,' 
began  Meyrick  as  he  seated  himself ; 
he  was  evidently  very  tired. 

'  Jones  again  I  cried  I,  'and  no  ffood 
of  him,  I  am  sure.  Vernon  has  been 
telline  me  how  he  and  that  fellow 
parted  last  niffht*  And  then  I  told 
Frank  what  I  had  heard  before  dinner. 

*Just  so,*  said  he,  'that  was  the 
beginning  of  it,  and  tiie  end  was  that 
he  passed  the  night  in  the  cell  of  a 
pohce  station;  "drunk  and  incapable,** 
as  the  char^sheets  say.  You  may 
well  look  indignant  I  had  scarcely 
sat  down  to  breakfast  this  morning, 
when  I  got  a  note  from  him :  it  was 
scarcely  legible,  but  I  made  out  that 
he  wanted  me  to  co  to  his  assistance.* 

'  Upon  my  word,*  said  I,  'that  was 
rather  too  much !  But  you  went,  I 
suppose  ?    I  might  guess  that.* 

Yes,'  replied  Meyrick,  'I  went  It 
is  of  no  use  doin^  things  by  halves. 
I  went  and  saw  him  at  Bow  Street ; 
he  had  been  transferred  thither :  and 
there  I  waited  till  he  was  brought  to 
tiie  bar;  all  day,  that  is,  for  there 
were  a  couple  of  heavy  cases  which 
took  up  much  time.  At  last  he  was 
dismissed  with  a  fine.  Then  I  went 
with  him  to  his  lodgings;  I  had 
resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  him 
again  till  he  was  out  of  lI>ndon«  In- 
deed, I  offered  to  go  with  him  to 
choose  his  retreat  on  the  coast,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it  "  What  !**  said 
he ;  "do  vou  think  I  can*t  take  care 
of  myself?  must  I  have  a  keeper? 
No  sir!  I  wiU  not  be  dictated  to! 
Do  you  suppose,  forsooth,  that  be- 
cause you  lend  me  money  you  have  a 
r^t  to  control  me  ?**  All  that  was 
dugustinff  enough.' 

'I  should  think  so !'  interposed  I. 
'  What  an  odious  being  he  must  now 
have  become,  or  rather  made  himself' 

'The  end  of  it  was  that  I  helped 
him  to  pack  up  his  things,  and  saw 
him  off  by  the  Southampton  railway. 
We  shall  have  better  accounts  of  him 
yet,  I  trust;  I  will  not  despair  £o 


long  as  there  is  a  single  chanoe  far 
the  unfortunate  fellow.    Good-iii£^^ 

'What!  you  are  not  eoingT  ex- 
claimed L  '  Let  me  send  a  message 
to  Mrs  Biggs.' 

'No,  noTrm  ofl^*  returned  Meyrick. 

I  saw  very  well  that  it  was  not 
merely  to  tell  me  about  Jones  thai 
Flunk  had  come,  and  tiiat  he  bad 
proposed  to  pass  the  evening  at  my 
house,  but  that  he  was  still  annoyed 
at  having  found  Vernon  with  ua :  so, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  I  thought 
to  mend  the  matter  by  an  exiilaoa- 
tion.  'Stay  a  moment,  I  aaid.  '  Ver- 
non has  been  writing  something  with 
a  view  to  publication,  and  he  wants 
my  opinion.  I  said  I  would  ccxnanlt 
you,  as  you  are  a  better  judge  of  such 
things  than  I  am :  here  is  the  manu- 
script, will  you  take  it  with  you  and 
look  at  it?' 

'So  that  you  may  be  spared  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  aaying  on 
your  own  authori^  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on! 
You  would  lay  the  odium  on  me,  I 
suppose  f    Upon  my  word,  sir  !' 

Meyrick !  cried  I,  in  a  hig^  tone, 
for  my  temper  was  giving  way. 

'Good-night*— returned  be.  And 
so  he  went  Never  before  had  we 
parted  on  such  terms. 

I  went  back  to  the  drawing-room 
in  a  state  of  no  little  irritation  ;  as  a 
proof  of  which  (I  must  confefls  it)  I 
immediately  requested  Mrs  Poyntx  to 
send  the  cmldren  to  bed.  And  then 
riffhtly  interpreting  the  uneasy  IooIb 
wnich  she  and  J^umy,  and  Vernon 
too,  directed  towards  me  on  seeiog 
that  I  had  returned  alone : '  Oh,  he  b 
gone,*  said  L 

'I  thought  he  had  more  self-com- 
mand,*  said  mv  wife,  alter  a  pause: 

'I  thought  —beean  Fanny  xa^er 
hastily ;  and  then  me  stopped. 

As  for  Vernon,  he  looked  moA 
distressed,  but  said  nothing,  and  the 
evening  beinff  now  rendered  aJtogotho' 
uncomfortable,  he  veiy  wisely  took 
his  leave.  As  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  door,  I  endeavoured  to  account 
for  Meyrick's  ill-humour,  by  diortiy 
recapitulatinff  what  I  had  heard  from 
him  about  the  trouble  he  had  been 
put  to  by  Jones ;  upon  which,  'lliat 
doubtless  was  a  predisposing  canse,* 
said  Philip.    So  he  too  went 
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'Well,'  said  I,  as  I  returned  to  the 
Irawing-room  and  threw  myself  on  a 
;ofa;  *a  pretty  scene  we  have  had 
ro-night !  Who  would  have  thought 
hat  Frank  Meyrick  of  all  men  would 
lave  been  so  je^dous  V 

*  So  jealous  1 '  returned  Fanny 
luickly,  while  at  my  words  Mrs 
Poyntz  directed  a  scrutinizing  look 
/owards  me,  the  import  ,of  which  I 
iid  not  rightly  construe  at  the  time. 

•Yes,'  said  L  'Just  fancy!  all 
ihis  nonsense  just  because  poor  Ver- 
lon  dined  here  without  Master  Frank 
^eing  invited  or  consulted.' 

*Oh!'  said  my  wife. 

*I  never  imagined— I  mean  how 
could  I  have  supposed— that  Mr 
Meyrick  was  so — would  have  been  so 
— foolish  as  to — '  Thus  spoke  or 
rather  stammered  Fanny,  in  a  hesi- 
tating way,  very  strange  for  so  lively 
A  lady. 

'  As  to  what  V  I  asked  of  her. 

*  As  to  be — annoved— about  Mr  Ver- 
non,' replied  she,  bending  over  some- 
thing she  had  in  her  fingers,  or  pre- 
tended to  have. 

'At  all  events,'  said  I,  'he  has 
succeeded  in  making  us  all  rather 
miserable.  Me  at  least  he  has  bitten, 
and  now  I  feel  inclined  to  bite  some- 
body. So  to  avoid  accidents,  I  shall 
shut  myself  up  in  my  own  room  for  a 
little.  Remember  I  am  not  at  home 
to  any  one  but  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Perhaps  a  pipe  may  bring  me  into  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  I  have  some 
papers  to  look  at  too.' 

I  did  as  I  said,  limited  my  meer- 
schaum, and  took  up  V  emon's  manu- 
script. But  after  observing  to  myself 
that  it  was  beautifully  and  regularly 
written,  I  was  really  all  but  uncon- 
scious that  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  for 
although  my  eyes  ran  along  the  lines, 
and  even  over  more  than  one  pa^e. 
no  idea  passed  into  my  pre-occupiea 
mind  from  what  they  scanned.* 

Some  time  passed  in  this  vacant 
way,  and  then  once  more  I  returned 
to  the  drawing-room.  'Where  is 
Fanny  r  inquired  I  of  my  wife,  as  I 
drew  an  arm-chair  towardiB  the  fire. 

'  She  has  gone  to  her  room ;  she 
has  a  headache,  she  says :  but — * 
Here  Mrs  Poyntz  pushed  a  foot-stool 

*  Absence  of  mind  lucb  as  this  is  well 
desoribed  by  M.  de  Maistre,  in  bis  cbarming 
Voyage  ctuiour  de  ma  ckambre, — P.  M. 


to  my  side,  and  kneeling  down  upon 
it,  rested  her  arm  on  the  elbow  of  my 
chair,  while  she  looked  me  in  the  face 
with  an  expr^ion  half-serious,  ha^- 
smiling.  'What  now,  Anne  1 '  asked 
I  'There  is  at  once  mischief  and 
perplexity  in  your  eyes.' 

She  whispered  something  to  me. 

'  What  ?  both  of  them  V  cried  I. 

'  Yes,'  returned  she,  and  then  she 
whispered  acain. 

'Ajid  neitiaer  of  them  is  conscious 
of  it?    Nq.    And  Fanny  r 

'  She  seems  to  guess  from  their  de- 
meanour to-nkht  what  I  had  guessed 
before,  and  ri^tly  guessed,  I  am  now 
sure.' 

'My  Anne  is  a  clever  woman—a 
very  clever  woman.  And  which  way 
does  she  suppose  that  Fanny  in- 
clines?' 

'  I  think  she  admires  Mr  Vernon's 
character,  as  is  natural ;  and  that  she 
has  a  liking  for  Mr  Meyrick,  as  is 
natural  too. 

'Nioelv  discriminated.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  like  this,  much 
or  at  all  Frank  I  took  to  be  a  con- 
firmed bachelor.  As  to  Vernon,  he 
has  barely  enough  to  live  upon.  What 
is  to  be  done  V 

'  Nothing  just  now,  in  my  opinion^' 
replied  Mrs  Poyntz  to  this  practi- 
cal question.  Let  things,  in  the 
meantime,  take  their  course:  inter- 
ference in  such  matters  is  generally 
useless  when  it  is  not  worse. 

'  My  Anne  is  as  sensible  as  she  is 
dever,'  said  I.  '  But  this  is,  indeed, 
a  discovery  to  me !' 

'You  men  are  so  dull!'  retumed 
Mrs  Poyntz.  '  But  I  must  go  up  to 
the  nursery,  and  see  if  the  chilaren 
are  sleeping  weU.' 

'  So  that  is  the  way  the  land  lies !' 
said  I  to  myself,  as  my  wife  left  me. 
'  Well,  at  ail  events  it  explains  what 
was  strange  in  Meyrick,-'-that  is  one 
comfort'  I  did,  in  fact,  feel  much  re- 
lieved, for  his  conduct  that  evening 
had  inade  me  really  unhappy.  So 
prone  are  we  all  to  be  glad  or  present 
relief,  even  when  it  comes  in  a  shape 
which,  if  we  considered  well,  threatens 
far  more  serious  troubles  for  the 
future. 

Next  morning,  as  I  approached  the 
dining-room  on  breakfast  thoughts 
intent,  I  heard  laughter  inside,  and 
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laughter  not  as  of  women  only.  *Wbo 
can  that  be  V  thought  I,  as  it  suddenly 

S ceased,  probably  from  the  alarm  being 
yen  l^  my  turning  the  handle  of 
e  door. 

I  entered.  Mrs  Poyntz  and  Fanny 
were  in  their  usual  places  at  table, 
but  in  mine  sat— Meyrick.  And  then 
tolny  astonishment  and  with  great 
efl&x)ntery,  my  unlooked-forguest,  eye- 
ing me  over  the  newspaper  he  pre- 
tended to  have  been  reading,  ex- 
claimed cheerfully,  *  Come  along,  my 
dear  Frank ;  I  knew  you  wotud  be 
sorry  for  your  exhibition  of  last  night 
You  certainly  made  a  fool  of  yourself, 
but  I  have  already  made  apol^es  for 
you  to  Mrs  Poyntz  and  Miss  mrbert 
DO  forget  it  all,  make  yourself  at  home 
as  usual,  and  sit  down.  You  have  not 
breakfasted,  I  know.  How  is  Mrs 
Biffgsr 

Aha  r  exclaimed  I,  entering  into 
his  joke,  and  greatly  delighted  with 
this  way  of  terminatmg  the  affair.  It 
is  very  land  ofyou  to  have  made  all 
right  for  me.  The  fact  is,  I  was  tired 
ami  hungry  last  night,  and  irritated 
with  the  annoyance  I  had  suffered  aU 
day,  and  — * 

No  more  excuses,  sir  f  interrupted 
Frank;  *your  conduct  was  quite  abo- 
minable, and  the  less  you  say  about  it 
the  better.  However  I  shall  foiget 
it,  if  vou  wilL  Your  excellent 
wife  — 

'  My  excellent  wife ! — Frank  Mey- 
rick's  excellent  wife !'  cried  I,  laugh- 
ing. *  Really  I  did  not  know  I  was 
married.* 

*0  confound  itf  returned  he;  'I 
forgot  my  part  there,  or  rather  I 
played  it  falsely.  Hiss  me,  if  you 
please,  and  then  help  yourself  to  an 
egg.    Shake  hands  nrst,  thougL' 

JDuring  the  half  hour  that  followed, 
I  watched  both  Fanny  and  Meyrick 
narrowly,  as  indeed  was  but  natural 
after  the  hint  I  had  received  from 
my  wife.  I  oould  not,  however,  come 
to  any  conclusion  regarding  either : 
Frank  rattled  away  as  usual,  nor 
oould  I  have  asserted  that  his  manner 
was  nut  perfectly  natural  As  to 
Fanny  a^fun,  she  seemed  to  be  on  her 
guard  :  I  even  thought  she  suspected 
what  was  passing  m  my  mino,  and 
that  the  looK  she  more  than  once  gave 
me,  spoke  a  playfully  midicious  defi- 
ance, and  meant— 'r^o,  indeed,  sir! 


you  may  try,  but  read  me  yoa  shall 
not  If  I  am  only  eighteen,  I  am  a 
woman,  and  so  quite  able  to  baffle 
you,  acute  as  you  think  yourself^  and 
barrister  though  you  are,  xnv  dear 
brother-in-law,  EdwMdf  Bat  afi 
this  may  have  been  imaginatioii  on 
my  part 

After  breakfast,  Meyrick  aoocm- 
panied  measfiEkras  Charii^OToaB,Qn 
my  way  to  the  Temjile.  He  had 
asked  for,  and  received  Vernon's 
manuscript  from  me,  and  was  to  let 
me  know  lus  critical  opinion  in  a  few 
day&  when  we  could  together  nve 
our  best  advice  to  the  anthcn'.  This 
promise  he  duly  kept ;  I  shall  after- 
wards have  to  refer  again  to  the  sub- 
ject But  at  present  I  return  to 
Jones,  so  that  ms  melandioly  story 
may  be  concluded  at  onoe. 

Meyrick  had  heard  from  him  two 
or  three  days  after  hisdepartore  :  the 
letter  was  very  short,  the  object  of  it 
being  merely  to  give  his  addrees,  and 
to  remind  his  *  generoiis  frigid '  of  his 
*  offer'  to  send  him  more  mon^  :  he 
hoped  it  was  the  last  he  shoi^  in- 
quire, for  he  was  setting  to  wock 
vigorously,  and  expected  uieneefocth 
to  DC  independent  In  the  meantime^ 
however,  he  should  require  ten  pounds 
or  so,  'to  keep  him  going  ;'  he  hoped 
he  did  not  asK  too  much.  Meyndi; 
after  consulting  me,  sent  him  half  the 
sum  named.*  Moreover,  at  my  si^ 
gestion  he  accompanied  the  remit- 
tance with  a  hint  that  it  should 
'keep  him  going'  for  some  little  Hme. 
A  rather  ungracious  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment came  in  return,  and  after 
that  we  heard  no  more  of  him  f^ 
about  a  month  And  then  it  was  not 
from  himself  that  we  heard,  but  from 
the  curate  of  the  pariah  in  whidi  he 
had  taken  up  his  residenoa  Mr 
Jones  had  but  a  few  days  to  live,-^ 
such  were  the  sad  tidings  the  letter 
brought :  he  had  expresm  a  wi^  to 
see  Mr  Meyrick  ;  could  Mr  Meyrick 
come  9  Mr  Jones  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  the  writer :  ub 
address  was  subioined. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence  Frank 
did  not  deliberate  a  m<Mttent,  but  fanr- 
riedly  throwing  a  few  things  into  a 

*  Mr.  Poyntz,  here  and  ,~^..„ 
■lent  as  to  the  large  share  he  took  in 
and  reliering  Jonea.— F.  M« 
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carpet  be^^t  once  set  off  for  South- 
ampton. He  had  time,  however,  to 
call  on  me  in  the  Temple,  as  he  drove 
to  the  terminus,  and  to  show  me  the 
curate's  letter.  *  What,'  said  he,  as  I 
read  it,  can  be  the  meaning  of  '  was 
conveyed  to  my  house  1'  There  has 
been  something  wroi^  I  fear.  Poor 
Jones !  poor  Jones !  However,  I  shall 
Boon  know,  and  when  I  do,  I  shall 
vnite  to  you,  Poyntz.' 

*  I  could  go  with  you,'  said  I,  *  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  out  at  the  end 
of  term  as  it  is,  I  cannot  possibly. 
Bemember  me  to  the  poor  fellow : 
now  I  can  only  think  of  him  as  he 
used  to  be.  This  is  sudden  at  the 
last' 

'Sudden,  indeed,'  returned  Mey- 
rick,  gravely.  *  Let  us  hope  that  for 
him  it  is  not  too  sudden.    Grood-bye.' 

Four  days  after  this  I  received  a 
letter  from  Meyrick  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  it  :— 

My  dbab  Poyntz,— All  is  over 
with  poor  Jones.  He  died  last  night 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
made  a  20od  end.  The  worthy  curate 
has  mu(m  hope  that  his  exhortations 
have  not  been  thrown  away,  and  that 
his  prayers  have  not  been  unheard. 
These  are  his  own  words. 

I  must  tell  you  about  our  friend's 
last  dayB,  though  shortly,  for,  now 
that  he  is  gone,  it  is  painful  to  recall 
his  errors.     Briefly  then,  on  coming 
to  this  quarter  he  took  lodgings,  it 
seems,  in  a  small  inn  situated  close 
to  the  shore,  and  much  frequented,  as 
now  appears,  by  smugglers ;  how  he 
came  upon  the  place  I  cannot  imagine, 
for  it  is  quite  out  of  the  way.    Here, 
with  that   liking  for   ^characters 
which  was  so  pernicious  in  his  case, 
he  mineled  constantly  with  the  reck- 
less feflows.  for  whose  sole  behoof, 
indeed,  the  nouse  seems  to  have  been 
kept   One  night  they  had  a  drinkine 
bout  in  the  oelEirs,  which  were  crowded 
with  tubs  of  contraband  spirits,  one 
of  tlie  men  in  lighting  his  pipe  set 
foe  to  some  shavings— everything  was 
quickly  in  a  blaze,  and  Jones  was 
terribly  scorched.    He  was  rescued, 
however,  and  laid  on  a  bank  ;  but  it 
was  a  pelting  night  of  rain,  and  what 
between  exposure  tothe  weather,  and 
the  shock  to  his  system  from  the 


bums  he  had  received,  from  the  veiy 
first  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  The 
flames,  which  had  shot  up  to  a  great 
height,  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
wide  neighbourhood,  and  many  people 
came  to  the  spot,  amongst  others  the 
curate ;  and  that  worthy  man,  on  find- 
ing Jones  so  severely  iigured,  had  him 
carried  to  his  own  house,  and  sent  for 
a  doctor.  During  the  next  two  or 
three  days  Jones  was  quite  deliriouGL 
but  at  last  he  came  to  himself,  ana 
then  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me, 
and  cave  my  address.  It  was  upon 
this  uiat  the  good  curate  wrote  the 
note  I  showed  you. 

When  I  reached  this,  Jones  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  was  dying, 
out  he  was  quite  calm,  and  1  was 
greatly  struck  by  this  change  for  the 
better.  He  smiled  when  I  entered, 
and  seemed  glad.  Yesterday  he  sank 
rapidly,  and  a  little  after  sunset  he 
died,  passing  away  very  peacefully, 
with  his  poor .  emaciated  hand  m 
mina  I  closed  his  eyes.  A.  few 
minutes  before  the  laist,  he  said. 
*Thanks;  and  thank  that  truly  good 
man  wno  has  done  more  for  me  than 
can  be  told.'  He  referred  to  the 
curate.  Then  he  added,  *I  hope'— 
but  he  could  not  articulate  further. 

I  must  stop,  as  I  find  it  is  nearly 
the  hour  of  post  My  best  compb- 
ments  to  Mrs  Poyntz,  and  Miss  Her- 
bert, and  tell  Vernon  about  Jones.— 
Yours  ever  tru^, 

Fbancis  Meybick. 

Edward  Potntz,  Esq., 
Pump  Court,  Temple, 
London. 

P.^.— The  curate  has  written  to 
old  Mi*  Jones,  and  the  funeral  will 
not  take  place,  till  he  has  had  time 
to  come  here.   In  great  haste. — P.M. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Meyrick 
returned.  I  learned  from  him  that 
Mr  Jones  had  made  his  appearance 
at  the  curate's  house,  and  had  at  first 
been  much  agitated  at  the  sight  of 
his  dead  son.  Only  at  first,  however; 
for  after  listening  to  what  the  pious 
clergyman  told  him  of  Richard's  last 
days,  he  folded  Ms  hands  complacent- 
ly, and,  turning  up  his  eyes,  and 
looking  as  if  he  took  great  credit  to 
himseft '  Yes,'  said  he:  *I  trained  him 
up  in  tne  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
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he  was  old  he  did  not  depart  from  it.' 
To  Frank,  he  was  rude  :  for,  on  leam- 
inj^  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by 
Richaixi— *  Then  you  aks  one  of  mj 
dear  son's  wortmees  oompanions,  I 
suppose  f  said  ha  Frank  took  no 
notice  of  the  remark,  and  only  was 
oureM  that,  ezc^  at  the  interment, 
he  should  not  meet  the  man  again. 
Mr  Jones  also  higgled  with  the  curate, 
complaining  that  the  coffin,  and  the 
funeral  idt^ether,  had  been  ordered 
npon  too  63q>e&8ive  a  scale,  especially 
as  it  was  in  a  place  where  he  was  a 


stranger:  'It  might  have  been  d^oe 
quite  cheaply,  and  nobody  in  Leeds 
would  have  known.' 

So  lived  and  so  died,  Richard  Sadc- 
ville  Jones.  A  plain  tombstone  mcvks 
hiB  grave  :  besides  his  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birtii  and  his  deoease,  1^ 
inscription  on  it  consists  ainoply  of— 

'SPKEO.' 

This  IS  in  allusion  to  liia  last  wcmk, 
and  was  thn  suggestion  of  ^e  good 
curate. 


in  letters^. 


Queen  Catherine  o/Aragon  to  Dr, 
John  ForetL    A.D.  1535. 

rPoOini.   IflorU  Becledacttca  della    RtToloBton 
dlDghiUsmK  p.  126.    /ta/ion.] 

%*  The  origiiuU  of  the  following  very 
interettiiig  letter  U  now  entirely  loet.  It  ill 
deeervee,  however,  from  the  touching  piety 
and  resignation  of  its  sentiments,  to  remain 
unknown  to  the  English  reader,  and  is 
therefore  preeented  in  a  literal  translation 
ftrom  the  Italian  of  PoUini.  This  writer, 
though  a  violent  Remamsc,  never  tampers 
with  the  doouments  be  quotes,  as  is  evident 
by  a  careful  collation  of  several  of  those 
printed  b^  him  with  the  originals  which  are 
still  in  eztstenoe.  The  following  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  genuine  ientiwientt 
of  the  unfortunate  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
although  the  Uuguage  in  which  they  are 
clothed  has  unfortunately  haa  to  pass 
through  a  twofold  translation.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  her  confessor,  when  he  was  suf- 
fering rifforous  imprisonment  in  Newflntte  for 
his  attachment  to  his  queen  and  his  faith. 

Father  Forest  answered  the  queen's  letter 
by  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  epistle,  of  which 
a  translation  may  be  found  in  Miss  Strick- 
land's Memoirs  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.* 
The  old  man  suffered  a  cruel  martyrdom 
two  vears  after  wards,  f— [Note  in  Mary 
Wood's  *  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illostitous 
Ladies  of  Great  Britain.^] 

*  My  sbyebbd  Fathke,— Since  you 
hare  ever  been  wont  in  dubious 
cases  to  give  good  counsel  to  others, 
Tou  will  necessarily  know  all  the 
better  what  is  needed  for  yourself 
being  called  to  combat  for  the  lore  oi 
Christ  and  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
fiiutL     If  you  will  bear  up  under 

*  *  Queens  of  England,'  edit.  1844,  vol.  iv. 
p.  136. 
t  PoUtei,  p.  MB. 


these  few  and  short  pains  of  your 
torments  which  are  prepared  for  yoo, 
you  will  receive,  as  you  wcJl  know, 
the  eternal  reward,  which,  whoever 
will  basely  lose  for  some  tribula^on 
of  thk  present  life,  I  verily  esteem 
him  wanting  both  in  sense  azul  rea- 
son.   But  O  happy  you,  my  fatfaei; 
to   whom   it   has    been    graidomlj 
granted  that  you  should  erperieaee 
this  more  fully  than  an^  other  mw ; 
and  that   none  otherwise  than   bj 
these  bonds,  by  this  imprisonmsit^ 
by  these  torments,  and  nnailv  by  a 
most  cruel  death,  for  Christ's  sake,  yon 
should  happilv  fulfil  the  course  c^yoor 
most  holy  life  and  fruitful  laboum 
But   woe   to    me,   your   poor   and 
wretched  daughter,  who^  in  the  time 
of  this  my  solitude  and  the  extreme 
angmsh  of  my  soul,  shall  be  derived 
of  such  a  corrector  and  father,  so  loved 
by  me  in  the  bowels  of  Ohnst   And 
truly,  if  it  were  lawful  for  me  freely  to 
confess  what  is  my  most  ardent  desire 
in  referenoe  to  iMs,  to  your  jpateniity, 
to  whom  I  have  alwavs  hit^ierto  re- 
vealed (as  was  my  dut^)  all  tibe  aecreti 
of  my  heart  and  conscience,  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  am  ccmsumed  bjr  a  veiy 
grastt  desire  to  be  able  to  die,  dther 
together  with  you  or  before   3rou: 
which  I  should  always   se^  and 
would  purchase  by  any  amount  «f 
the  most  heavy  and  infinite  tormenti 
of  whatever  sort,  provided  it  wen 
not  a  tMn^  lepuflnant  to  tiie  Divine 
will,  to  which  1  always  wiUingiy  sah> 
mit  all  my  life  and  my  every  a£fectioB 
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and  desire :  eo  much  do  I  dislike,  and 
so  greatly  would  it  displease  me,  to 
allow  myielf  imy  joy  in  this  miserable 
and  nnhiu^y  world,  those  being  re- 
moTed  of  whom  tibe  world  is  not 
■worthy. 

'  But  perhaps  I  have  spoken  as  a 
foolish  woman.  Therefore,  since  it 
appears  that  God  has  thus  ordiuned, 
go  you,  my  father,  first  with  joy  and 
f ortifcode,  and  by  your  prayers  plead 
with  Jesoi  Christ  for  me,  that  1  may 
epeedihr  and  intrepidly  follow  you 
through  the  same  wearisome  and  dif- 
ficult journey ;  and,  meanwhile,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  foUow  in  your  holy 
labours,  your  torments,  punishments, 
and  struggles.  I  shall  haye  all  this 
by  your  last  blessinc  in  this  life,  but 
when  you  haye  fought  the  battle  and 
obtained  the  crown,  I  shidl  expect  to 
receiye  more  abundant  grace  from 
heayen  by  your  means.  As  to  the 
rest,  I  think  it  would  be  an  extraya- 
gant  thing  in  me  to  exhort  you  to 


desire  aboye  all  other  things  that  im- 
mortal reward,  and  to  seek  to  acquire 
and  gain  possession  of  it,  at  ^diatever 
expense  (k  pain  in  this  1^,  you  being 
of  such  noble  birth,  gifted  with  sucm 
excellent  knowledge  of  Diyine  things, 
and  (what  I  ought  to  mention  fiiit) 
brought  up  from  youth  in  a  religion 
so  holy,  and  in  the  profession  of 
the  most  glorious  Father  St  Francis. 
Neyertheless.  since  this   is  a  yery 

Ecipal  ana  supreme  good  bestowed 
kfa  on  mortals,  tiiat  for  his  sake 
'  may  endure  grieyous  pains,  I 
shall  always  supplicate  his  JDiyine 
Mfgesty  with  continual  prayers,  with 
passionate  weeping,  and  wUh  assidu- 
ous penitence,  that  you  may  hi^pily 
end  your  course,  and  arriye  at  the 
incorruptible  crown  of  eternal  life. 
Farewell,  my  reyered  father,  and  on 
earth  and  in  heayen  alwm  haye  me 
in  remembrance  bef(»e  God. — ^Your 
yeiy  sad  and  afflicted  daughter, 

'  Catherine.* 


C()(  ^etn  Booitd^ 


Hittory  cf  EnqUmd  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth, 
By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. Vols.  in.  and  iv.  London  : 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West 
Strand.    185a 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

The  paternoster,  the  apostles'  creed, 
and  the  ten  commandments  had  been 
lately  published  in  English.  Fathers 
of  fanulies.  sdioolmast^rs,  and  heads 
of  households  were  to  take  care  that 
these  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith  should  be  learnt  h^ 
ihe  diildren  and  senrants  under  their 
care ;  and  the  law  of  the  land  was  to 
be  better  obseryed,  which  directed 
that  ey^ry  child  should  be  brought  up 
either  to  learning  or  to  some  honest 
occupation,  *  lest  they  should  fall  to 
sloth  and  idleness,  and  being  brought 
after  to  calami^  and  misery,  impute 
their  ruin  to  those  who  suffered  them 
to  be  brought  up  idly  in  their  youth.' 
An  order  follows,  of  m(H^  significance : 

E?iay  parson  or  proi^ieta^  of  eyery 


parish  church  within  this  realm  shall, 
on  this  side  of  the  feast  of  St  Peter 
ad  Vincula  next  coming,  proyide  a 
book  of  the  whole  Bible,  botn  in  latin 
a^d  also  in  English,  and  lay  the  same 
in  the  quire,  for  eyery  man  that  will 
to  read  and  look  therein ;  and  shall 
disoourafle  no  man  from  reading  any 
part  of  tne  Bible,  but  rather  comfort^ 
exhort,  and  admonish  eyery  man  to 
read  tne  sanoe,  as  the  yenr  word  of 
God  and  the  spiritual  fooa  of  man's 
soul ;  eyer  gently  and  charitably  ex- 
horting them,  that  using  a  sober  and 
modest  behayiour  in  the  reading  and 
inquisition  of  the  Ixue  sense  of  the 
same,  they  do  in  no  wise  stiffly  or 
eagerly  contend  or  striye  one  with 
another  about  the  same^  but  refer  the 
declaration  of  those  places  that  be  in 
controyersy  to  the  judgment  ai  the 
learned.' 

The  publication  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  with  the  per- 
mission for  its  free  use  among  the 
people— the  greatest,  because  the  pu- 
rest yictory  so  far  gained  by  the  Ee- 
formers— was  at  length  accomplished ; 
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a  few  words  will  ex^ain  how,  and  by 
whom.  Before  the  Kefonnatioii,  two 
TerBions  existed  of  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish—two certainly,  periiaps  three. 
One  was  Wycliffe's ;  another  based 
on  W^cMe's,  bat  tinted  more  strong- 
\t  wiih.  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
the  Lollards,,  followed,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century :  and 
there  is  said  to  haye  been  a  third,  but 
no  copy  of  ihit  is  known  to  survive, 
and  tne  history  of  it  is  vagua  The 
possession  or  the  use  of  these  transla- 
tions was  prohibited  by  the  Church, 
under  pain  of  deatL  They  were  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  little  read  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  Luther's  great  movement 
began  in  Germany,  and  his  tracts  and 
commentaries  found  their  way  into 
England,  that  a  practical  determina- 
tion was  awakened  among  the  people, 
to  have  before  them,  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  book  on  wnich  their  faith 
was  built 

I  have  already  described  how  Wil- 
liam Tyndal  felt  his  heart  bum  in  him 
to  accomplish  this  great  work  for  his 
country ;  how  he  applied  for  assistance 
to  a  learned  bishop ;  how  he  discover- 
ed rapidly  that  the  assistance  which 
he  would  receive  from  the  Church 
authorities  would  be  a  speedy  eleva- 
tion to  martyrdom  \  how  he  went 
across  the  Channel  to  Luther,  and 
thence  to  Antwerp :  and  how  he  there, 
in  the  year  1526,  acnieved  and  printed 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
It  was  seen  how  copies  were  carried 
over  secretly  to  London,  and  circula- 
ted in  thousands  bv  the  Christian 
Brothers.  The  council  threatened;  the 
bishops  anathematized.  They  opened 
BubsCTiptionsto  buy  up  the  hated  and 
dreadeNi volume&  Theybumed them 
publicly  in  St  I^ul's.  The  whip,  the 
gaol,  the  stake,  did  their  worst ;  and 
their  worst  was  nothing.  The  high 
dignitaries  of  the  earth  were  fighting 
a^inst  Heaven,  and  met  the  success 
which  ever  attends  such  contests. 
Three  editions  were  sold  before  1530 ; 
and  in  that  year  a  fresh  instalment 
was  complete  The  Pentateuch  was 
added  to  the  New  Testament;  and 
afterwards,  by  Tyndal  himself,  or  un- 
der Tyndal  s  eyes,  the  historical  books, 
the  Fisalms,  and  Prophets.  At  length, 
the  whole  canon  was  translated,  ana 
published  in  separate  portions. 

All  these  were  condemned  with 


equal  eniphasis — all  oontiniied  to 
spread.  The  progress  of  the  evil  had, 
in  1531,  become  so  considerable  as  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  anxious  protest 
to  the  Crown  fix>mthe  episcopal  ixaidL 
They  complained  of  ^e  translatuHtB 
as  inaccurate— of  unbecoming  reflec- 
tions on  themselves  in  tJie  prefaees 
and  side-notes.  They  required  strc»ger 
powers  of  repression,  more  firequeat 
holocausts,  a  more  efficient  inqaisito- 
rial  police.  Li  Henry's  i^^^  tb^ 
found  that  the  waters  of  their  life  were 
poisoned  at  the  spring.  The  king^  too, 
was  infected  with  the  madness.  The 
king  would  have  the  Bible  in  TW!tjJi  ; 
and  directed  them,  if  the  tran^tion 
was  unsound,  to  prepare  a  better  trans- 
lation without  dmy.  If  th^  had 
been  wise  in  their  generation  thej 
would  have  secured  the  ground  when 
it  was  offered  to  them,  and  jp;Iadly 
complied.  But  the  work  of  Befmna- 
tion  in  England  was  not  to  be  aecom- 
plished,  in  any  one  of  its  purer  detaUs, 
py  the  official  clergy ;  it  was  to  be 
done  by  volunteers  firom  t^e  ranks, 
and  forced  upon  the  Churdi  by  ^ 
secular  arm.  The  bishops  remained 
for  two  years  inactive.  In  1533^  the 
king  becoming  more  peremptocy, 
Cnmmer  carried  a  resolution  for  a 
translation  through  Convocation.  13» 
resolution,  however,  would  not  ad- 
vance into  act  The  next  rear  he 
brought  the  subject  forward  again* 
and  finding  his  brother  prelates  fixea 
in  their  neglect,  he  divided  Tyndal's 
work  into  ten  parts,  sending  one  part 
to  ^ach  bishop  to  correct  T\a&  Buuiop 
of  London  alone  ventured  an  open  re- 
fusal; the  remainder  complied  in 
words,  and  did  nothing. 

Finally,  the  king's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. The  legitimate  methods 
having  been  tried  in  vain,  he  acted  on 
his  own  responsibility.  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  a  member  of  the  sameCambrkige 
circle  which  had  given  birth  to  Oan- 
mer,  to  Latimer,  to  Barnes,  to  the 
Scoteh  Wishart  silently  went  abroad 
with  a  licenoe  from  Cromwell ;  with 
Tyndal's  help  he  collected  and  edited 
the  scatterea  portions :  and  in  1536 
there  appeared  in  Lonaon,  published 
cumpnmlegio  and  dedicated  to  fiouy 
YIIL,  the  first  complete  copy  of  ihe 
English  Bible.  The  separate  transla- 
tione^  still  anomalously  prohibited  in 
detail,  were  exposed  ireely  to  ade  in 
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a  single  volume,  under  the  royal  sanc- 
tion. The  fountain  of  the  new  opi- 
nions—so long  dreadecL  so  long  exe- 
crated—was thenceforth  to  lie  open 
in  every  church  in  England ;  and  the 
dergy  were  ordered  not  to  permit  only, 
but  to  exhort  and  encourage,  all  men 
to  resort  to  it  and  read. 

In  this  act  was  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  on  which  the  whole  later  history 
of  ii^igland,  civH  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical, has  been  reared ;  and  the  most 
minute  incidents  become  interesting, 
connected  with  an  event  of  so  migh^ 
moment 

'  Caiphas,'  says  Coverdale  in  the 
dedicatory  preface,  *  being  bishop  of 
his  yean  prophesied  that  it  was  better 
to  put  Christ  to  death  than  that  all 
the  people  should  perish :  he  meaning 
that  Christ  was  a  heretic  and  a  de- 
ceiver of  the  people,  when  in  truth  he 
was  tiie  Saviour  of  the  world,  sent  by 
Ms  Father  to  suffer  death  for  man's 
redemption. 

*  After  the  same  manner  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  conferred  on  King  Henry 
Vm.  thetitleofDefenderof  theFaith, 
because  his  Highness  suffered  the  bi- 
ehops  to  bum  God's  Word,  the  root  of 
faith,  and  to  persecute  the  lovers  and 
ministers  of  tne  same  ;  where  in  very 
deed  the  bishop,  thou^  he  knew  not 
what  he  did  prophesied  tiiat^  by  the 
righteous  adumnistration  of  his  grace, 
the  faith  should  be  so  defended  that 
God's  Word,  the  mother  of  faitlL 
should  have  free  course  throuj^h  all 
Christendom,  but  especially  in  his 
ownreahn. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Bome  has  studied 
loi^  to  keep  the  Bible  from  the  people, 
and  spedaUy  from  princes,  lest  they 
should  find  out  his  tricks  and  his  false- 
hoods, lest  they  should  turn  from  his 
false  obedience  to  the  true  obedience 
commanded  by  God ;  knowing  well 
enough  that,  if  the  clear  sun  of  God's 
Word  came  over  Ihe  heat  of  the  day, 
it  would  drive  away  the  foul  nust  of 
bis  devilish  doctrines.  The  Scripture 
was  lost  before  the  time  of  that  noble 
king  Josiah,  as  it  hath  also  been 
among  usimto  the  time  of  his  Grace. 
Through  the  merciful  goodness  of  €k>d 
it  is  now  found  again  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  that  virtuous  king;  and  praised 
be  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end,  which  so 
excellentljr  hath  endowed  the  princely 
heart  of  ms  Highness  with  such  fer- 


ventness  to  his  honour  and  the  wealth 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  may  be  com- 
pared worthily  unto  that  noble  king, 
that  lantern  among  princes,  who  com- 
manded straitlv,  as  his  Grace  doth, 
that  the  law  of  God  should  be  read 
and  taught  unto  all  the  people. 

*  May  it  be  found  a  genend  comfort 
to  all  Christian  hearts— a  continual 
subject  of  thankfulness,  both  of  old 
and  young,  imto  God  and  to  lus  Grace ; 
who,  h&Sg  our  Moses,  has  brought  us 
out  of  the  old  iElgypt,  and  from  the 
cruel  hands  of  our  spiritual  Pharaoh. 
Not  by  the  thousandth  part  were  the 
Jews  so  much  bound  unto  King  Da- 
vid for  subduing  of  great  Goliah  as 
we  are  to  his  Grace  for  delivering  us 
out  of  our  old  Babylonish  captivity. 
For  the  which  deliverance  and  victory 
I  beseech  our  only  mediator,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  make  such  mean  with  us 
imto  his  heavenly  Father,  that  we  may 
never  be  unthankful  unto  Him  not 
unto  his  Grace,  but  increase  in  fear  of 
€k)d,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  High- 
ness, in  love  unfei^ed  to  our  neigh- 
bours, and  in  all  virtue  that  cometh 
of  God-  to  whom,  for  the  defending 
of  his  olessed  Word,  be  honour  ana 
thanks,  glory  and  dominion,  world 
without  end- 

aiially  remarkable,  and  even  more 
atic  in  the  recognition  of  the 
shaxe  in  the  work  bome  by  the  king, 
is  the  frontispiece. 

This  is  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments. 

In  the  first,  the  Almighty  is  seen  in 
the  clouds  with  outstretdied  arms. 
Two  scrolls  proceed  out  of  lus  mouth, 
to  liie  ridit  and  the  left  On  the  for- 
mer is  toe  verse,  *  The  word  whidi 
goeth  forth  from  me  shall  not  return 
to  me  emplnr,  but  shall  accomplish 
whatsoever  I  will  have  dona'  The 
other  is  addressed  to  Henry,  who  is 
kneeling  at  a  distance  bareheaded, 
with  his  crown  lying  at  lus  feet 
The  scroll  says,  *  I  have  found  me  a 
man  s^r  my  own  heart,  who  shall 
fulfil  all  my  will'  Henry  answers. 
'  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet 

Immediately  below,  the  king  is  seat- 
ed on  his  throne,  holding  in  each  hand 
a  book,  on  which  is  written  *  the  Word 
of  God.'  One  of  these  he  is  giving  to 
Cranmer  and  another  bishop,  who, 
wito  a  group  of  priests  are  on  the 
right  of  the  picture,  saying,  *  Take 
tms  and  teach;'  the  other  on  the  oppo- 
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site  tide  he  holds  to  Oromwell  and  the 
lay  peers,  and  the  words  are, '  I  make 
a  decree  that,  in  all  my  kingdouL  men 
shall  tremble  and  fear  before  the  living 
Qod.'  A  third  scroll,  falling  down- 
wards over  his  feet,  says  alike  to  peer 
and  prelate,  '  Jadge  righteous  judg- 
ment Turn  not  away  your  ear  from 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  man.'  The 
king's  fiu)e  is  directed  sternly  towards 
the  Dii^ope,  with  a  look  which  says. 
*  Ob^  at  last,  or  worse  will  befal 
you.' 

In  the  third  compartment,  Craomer 
and  Cromwell  are  distributing  the 
Bible  to  kneeling  priests  and  lajrnien ; 
and,  at  the  bottom,  a  preacher  with  a 
benevolent  beautiful  face  is  address- 
ing a  crowd  from  a  pulpit  in  the  open 
air.  He  is  apparently  commencing  a 
sermon  with  the  text  '  I  exhort  there- 
fore that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  ana  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men— for 
kings.'  And  at  the  word  *  kings'  the 
people  are  shouting,  *  Vivat  Hex  !— 
Vivat  Rex  1'  children  who  know  no 
Latin  lisping  '  God  save  the  long !' 
and,  at  the  extreme  left,  at  a  gaol 
window,  a  prisoner  is  joining  in  the 
cry  of  delignt,  as  if  he  too  were  de- 
livered from  a  worse  bondage. 

This  was  the  introduction  of  the 
English  Bible— this  the  seeming  ac- 
knowledgment of  Henry's  services. 
Of  the  translation  itself,  though  since 
that  time  it  has  been  many  times  re- 
vised and  altered,  we  may  say  that  it 
is  substantially  the  Bible  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  The  peculiar  ge- 
nius—if sudi  a  word  maybe  permitted 
— which  breathes  through  it— the 
mingled  tenderness  and  majesty — the 
Saxon  simplicity— the  preternatural 
grandeur— unequalled,  unapproached, 
in  the  attempted  improvements  of 
modem  scholars— all  are  here,  and 
bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one 
man — ^William  TyndaL  Lying,  while 
engaged  in  that  ^eat  office,  under  the 
shadow  of  death,  the  sword  above  his 
head  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall, 
he  worked,  under  circumstances  alone 
perhaps  truly  worthy  of  the  task  which 
was  laid  upon  him — his  spirit,  as  it 
were  divorced  from  the  world,  moved 
in  a  purer  element  than- common  air. 

His  work  was  done.  He  lived  to 
see  the  Bible  no  longer  carried  by 
stealth  into  his  country,  where  the 
possession  of  it  was  a  crime,  but  borne 


in  by  the  solenm  Irill  of  the  kiiig— 
solemnl;^  recognised  as  the  word  of  tfa* 
Most  ^gh  God.  And  then  hiB  ooeo- 
pation  in  this  earth  was  gone.  His 
eyes  saw  the  salvation  i<x  whidi  he 
had  longed,  and  he  might  depait  to 
his  pUce.  He  was  denoonoea  to  the 
regent  of  Flanders :  he  was  enticed  by 
the  subcnned  treacherv  of  a  miserabte 
English  fanatic  beyond  the  town  ander 
whose  liberties  he  had  been  aecnre ; 
and  with  the  reward  ^idi,  «t  other 
times  as  well  as  those,  has  been  held 
fitting  by  human  justice  fi>r  the  eu^'s 
great  ones,  he  passed  away  in  smoke 
and  flame  to  his  rest 

ILLUSTBATIVS  SKETCHES  OF  THK 
BEION  OF  HENBT  VIII. 

I  must  now  take  my  reader  below 
the  surface  of  outward  events  to  the 
undw-current  of  the  war  of  opinioiia, 
where  the  forces  were  senerated  which 
cave  to  the  time  its  ]ik  and  meaning. 
Without  some  insight  into  this  rmon 
history  is  but  a  dumb  show  of  p&o- 
toms ;  yet,  when  we  gaze  into  it  witk 
our  best  eflOTorts,  we  catch  bat  fitful 
images  and  fleeting  pictures.  In  pa- 
lace and  cottage,  in  viUage  church  sad 
metropolitan  cathedral,  at  the  board 
of  the  Privy  Council  or  in  the  road- 
side alehouse,  the  same  questions  woe 
discussed,  the  same  paasicMiB  weie 
agitated.  A  mysterious  change  wis 
in  process  in  the  mindsof  men.  They 
knew  not  what  it  was— they  eoold  not 
control  its  speed  or  guide  its  diiectioiL 
The  articles  and  the  settlement  of 
1536  were  already  buried  under  the 
froth  of  the  insurrection.  New  land- 
ing-ground was  to  be  sought  f(v,  only 
in  its  turn  to  slip  away  as  it  seemed 
to  be  gained.  And  the  teadiers  and 
the  ta^ht,  the  governors  and  the  go- 
verned, each  separate  human  beiuf^ 
left  to  his  own  direction,  was  whirled 
along  the  rapids  which  formed  the 
passage  into  a  new  era.  A  few  boomb 
out  of  this  strange  time  have  been 
preserved  for  us  in  ^ereoodk  They 
may  pass  one  by  one  before  ua  like  the 
pictures  in  a  magic  slide. 

The  first  figuure  that  appears  is  a 

*  friar  mendicant,  living  l^  Uie  alms 
of  the  king's  subjects,  fonmng  himself 
to  the  fashions  of  the  people.'    He  ii 

*  going  about  from  house  to  house, 
and  when  he  comes  to  aged  and  sim- 
ple people  he  will  say  to  them,  **  Es- 
ther or  sister,  what  a  world  this  is !  It 
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was  not  80  in  your  fiftther^s  days.  It 
is  a  i>erilous  world.  They  will  have 
no  pilgrimages.  They  will  not  we 
should  pray  to  saints,  or  fast,  or  do 
any  good  deeds.  0  Lord,  have  mercy 
on  us  I  I  will  live  as  my  fore&thers 
have  donei  And  I  am  sure  your  fa- 
thers and  Mends  were  fi;ood,  and  ye 
have  foUowed  them  hitnerta  Con- 
tinue ye  as  ye  have  done,  and  helieve 
as  they  believed." ' 

The  friar  disappears.  A  neighbour 
of  the  new  opinions,  who  has  seen  him 
come  and  go,  takes  his  place,  and  then 
begins  an  argument  One  says,  *  My 
father's  faith  shall  be  my  faith.'  And 
the  other,  hot  and  fooUsh,  answers, 
*  !niy  father  was  a  liar  and  \&  in  hell, 
and  so  is  my  father  in  hell  also.  My 
father  never  knew  Scripture,  and  now 
it  is  come  fortL' 

The  slide  again  moves.  We  are 
in  a  village  church,  and  there  is  a 
window  goi^usly  painted,  represent- 
ing the  various  events  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  The  king 
sits  on  his  throne,  and  sp^Eiks  fiercely 
to  his  four  knighta  The  knights 
mount  their  horses  and  g!dk)p  to  Oan- 
terbury.  The  archbishop  is  at  vespOT 
'  in  the  ^uire.  The  kni^its  stride  in 
and  smite  him  dead.  Then  follows 
the  retribution.  In  the  great  central 
compartment  of  the  window  the 
luMighty  prince  is  kneeling  naked  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  the  martyr,  and  the 
monks  stand  round  him  and  oeat  him 
with  their  rods.  All  over  England  in 
such  images  of  luminous  beauty  the 
memory  of  the  great  victory  of  the 
deigy  had  been  perpetuated.  And 
now  the  puiicular  church  is  Wood- 
stock, ^e  court  is  at  the  park,  and 
day  after  day,  notwithstanding  the 
dangerous  neighbourhood,  in  the 
church  aisles  groups  of  people  assem- 
ble to  gaze  upon  the  window,  and 
priests  and  pardoners  expatiate  with 
an  obvious  application  on  the  glories 
of  i)ud  martyr,  the  Church's  victory, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  king.  Eager 
eais  listen ;  eager  tongues  draw  com- 
parisona  A  groom  from  the  court  is 
lounging  among  the  crowd,  and  inter- 
rupts iS»  speakers  somewhat  disdain- 
fully ;  he  says  that  he  sees  no  more 
reason  why  Becket  was  a  saint  than 
Bobin  Hood.  No  word  is  mentioned 
of  the  profanity  to  Henry ;  but  a  priest 
carries  the  story  to  Gardiner  and  Sir 


William  Pftulet  The  groom  is  told 
that  he  might  as  well  reason  of  the 
kind's  title  as  of  St.Thomas's  •  forth- 
with he  is  hurried  off  under  charge  of 
heresy  to  the  Tower ;  and,  appeSing 
to  Cromwell,  there  follows  a  storm  at 
the  council-table. 

We  are  next  at  Worcester,  at  the 
Lady  ChapeL  on  the  eve  of  the  As- 
sumption. There  is  a  famous  image 
of  the  Viigin  there,  and  to  check  the 
superstition  of  the  people  the  gorgeous 
dress  has  been  taken  off  bv  Cromwell's 
order.  A  citizen  of  Worcester  ap- 
proaches the  figure  :  *  Ah,  Lady.'  he 
cries,  '  art  thou  stripped  now  ?  I  have 
seen  the  day  that  as  clean  men  had 
been  stripped  at  a  pair  of  gallows  as 
were  they  that  stripped  them.'  Then 
he  kisses  the  image,  and  turns  to  the 
people  and  says,  *  Ye  that  be  disposed 
to  offer,  the  figure  is  no  worse  than  it 
was  before,'  *  having  a  remorse  unto 
her.' 

The  common  treads  dose  upon  the 
serious.  On  a  summer  evening  a  group 
of  villagers  are  sitting  at  the  door  of 
an  alehouse  on  Windermere ;  a  certain 
master  Alexander,  a  wandering  ballad- 
sing^,  is  *  making  meny  with  them.' 
A  neighbour  Isaac  Dickson  saunters 
up  and  joins  the  party. 

*Then  the  said  Isaac  commanded 
the  said  minstrel  to  siu^  a  song  he 
had  sung  at  one  Fairbank's  house  in 
Crossthwaite,  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, in  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
which  song  was  called  "  Crummock,' 
which  was  not  convenient,  which  the 
said  minstrel  utterly  denied.  The  said 
Isaac  commanded  the  said  minstrel 
again  in  a  violent  manner  to  sing  the 
song  called  "  Cromwell,"  and  the  said 
minstrel  said  he  would  sing  none  such ; 
and  then  the  said  Isaac  pulled  the 
minstrel  by  the  arm,  and  smote  him 
about  the  head  with  the  pommel  of  a 
dagger^and  the  same  song  the  minstrel 
womd  not  sing  to  die  for.  The  third 
time  the  said  Isaac  commanded  the 
minstrel  to  sing  the  same  song,  and 
the  minstrel  said  it  would  turn  them 
both  to  anger,  and  would  not  And 
then  did  mac  call  for  a  cup  of  ale, 
and  bade  the  minstrel  sing  acain, 
which  he  always  denied  ;  then  Isaac 
took  the  ndinstrel  by  the  beard  and 
dashed  the  cup  of  ale  in  his  face  ;  also, 
he  drew  his  dagger  and  hurt  master 
Willan,  being  the  host  of  the  said 
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house,  sore  and  grieyonsly  in  the 
thi^,  in  rescuing  of  the  said  min- 
strel' 

Again,  we  find  accounts  of  the 
reception  which  the  English  Bible  met 
with  in  country  parishes. 

A  circle  of  Protestants  at  Wincan- 
ton,  in  Somersetshire,  wrote  toCrom- 
well  complaining  of  the  curate,  who 
would  not  teach  them  or  preach  to 
them,  but  *  gave  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  dicing,  carding,  bowling,  and 
the  cross  waster.'  In  their  desire  for 
spiritual  food  they  applied  to  the  rec- 
tor of  the  next  pcuisn,  who  had  come 
occasionally  and  dven  them  a  sermon, 
and  had  taught  them  to  read  the  New 
Testament ;  when  suddenly,  on  Qood 
Friday,  '  the  unthrifty  curate  entered 
the  pulpit,  where  he  had  set  no  foot  for 
years,'  and  *  admonished  his  parish- 
ioners to  give  no  credence  to  the  new- 
fangled fellows  which  read  the  new 
booK.'  '  They  be  like  knaves  and 
Pharisees,'  he  said ;  '  they  be  like  a 
dog  tiiat  gnaweth  a  marrv-bone,  and 
never  cometh  to  the  pith^  therefore 
avoid  their  company ;  and  if  any  man 
will  preach  the  New  Testament,  if  I 
mav  hear  him,  I  am  ready  to  fight 
with  him  incontinent;'  and  *  indeed,' 
the  petitioners  sai<L  *  he  applyeth  in 
such  wise  his  school  of  fence  so  sore 
continually,  that  he  feareth  all  his 
parishioners.' 

So  the  parish  clerk  at  Hastings 
made  a  speech  to  the  congregation  on 
the  faults  of  the  translation :  *  It 
taught  heresy,'  he  said ;  *  it  taught 
that  a  priest  might  have  a  wife  py 
God's  law.  He  trusted  to  see  the  dav 
that  the  book  called  the  Bible,  and  aU 
its  maintainers  and  upholders,  should 
be  brent' 

Here^  again,  is  a  complaint  from 
thepanshioners  of  Lan^am  in  Essex, 
against  tJieir  village  potentate^  a  per- 
son named  Vigourous,  who  with  the 
priests  oppres^  and  ill-used  them. 

*  Upon  Ascension-day  last  past  did 
two  maidens  sit  in  their  pew  or  school 
in  the  church,  as  all  honest  and  vir- 
tuous pmons  use  to  do  in  matins 
time,  saying  their  matins  together  up- 
on an  ^glish  primer.  Vigourous  this 
seeinff  was  sore  angry,  in  so  much  that 
therefore,  and  for  nothing  else,  he  did 
bid  the  maidens  to  avoid  out  of  the 
church,  (calling  them)  errant  whore& 
with  such  other  odious  and  spiteful 
words.     And  further^  upon  a  time 


within  this  year,  one  of  VigonrowTg 
servants  did  quarrel  and  brawl  with 
other  children  many,  whom  he  called 
heretics ;  and  as  children  be  light  aad 
wanton,  they  called  the  said  sezvaiit 
again  Pnarisee.  Upon  this  com^bined 
Kobert  Smyth  of  our  town  to  VigoHr- 
ous,  saying  that  it  was  against  rnsca 
that  the  great  fellow  his  servait 
should  quarrel  and  fi^t  with  childRi. 
Whereupon  Vigourous  said  to  his  ser- 
vant, **  See  that  thou  do  cat  off  their 
ears,  oh  errant  whoreson,  if  they  so 
call  thee  hereafter;  and  if  thou  la^ 
a  knife  I  shall  ^ve  thee  one  to  do  it 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  thus  do,  thoo 
shalt  no  longer  serve  me.** ' 

On  the  other  hand,  l^e  Protestaats 
gave  themselves  no  pains  to  make 
their  heterodoxy  decent,  or  to  epste 
the  feelings  of  their  antagonists.  To 
call  *  a  spoide  a  spade,'  and  a  roepea 
rogue,  were  Ph>testant  axicHns.  Their 
favourite  weapons  were  mystery  i^y% 
which  they  acted  up  and  down  &e 
country  in  bams,  and  taveraa,  in 
chambers,  on  occasion,  before  the 
vicar-general  himself;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  these,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  tneir  own  daily  life,  seemed  cob- 
structed  as  if  to  pour  scorn  on  the  oU 
beliefl  Men  engaged  in  a  mortal  strife 
usually  fipeaik  plainly.  Blunt  words 
strike  home,  and  the  euphuism  whi^ 
in  more  ingenious  ages,  disooTers  that 
men  mean  the  same  thing  when  th^ 
say  opposite  things,  was  unknown,  or 
at  leastunappredated.  We  haveheard 
something  of  the  pjopulax  impieties, 
as  they  were  called  in  the  complahiti 
of  Convocation.  I  add  a  few  more 
expressions  taken  at  random  from  the 
depositions. — One  man  said  'he  would 
as  soon  see  an  oyster-shdl  above  the 
priest's  head  at  the  sacring  time  as 
the  wafer.  If  a  knave  priest  could 
make  €k)d,  then  would  d»  hire  ooe 
such  God-maker  for  a  year,  and  give 
him  twenty  pounds  to  make  fishesand 
fowla'  Another  siud  that '  if  he  had 
the  cross  that  Christ  died  on,  it  should 
be  the  first  block  he  would  rive  to  the 
fire  for  any  virtue  that  was  in  it' 
Another,  *  that  a  shipload  of  friars' 
girdles,  nor  a  dungcart  full  of  firuis' 
cowls  and  boots,  would  not  help  to 
justification.' 

On  both  sides  the  same  obsdnate 
£n^(lish  nature  was  stiired  into  ener 
getichate. 

Or,  once  mor^  to  turn  to  the  sorrir- 
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ine  abbeys,  here,  too,  each  house  was 
*  (UYided  against  itself,  and  could  not 
stand.'  The  monks  of  Stratford  com- 
plained to  Sir  Thomas  Cholmondley 
that  their  abbot  had  excommunicated 
them  for  breach  of  oath  in  revealing 
convent  secrets  to  the  royal  visitors. 
Their  fdlegiance,  the  brave  abbot  had 
said,  was  to  the  superior  of  their  order 
abroad,  not  to  the  secular  sovereip 
in  !&u^land.  He  cared  nothing  for 
acts  of  parliament  or  king's  oommis- 
flionsL  The  king  could  but  kill  him, 
and  death  was  a  small  matter  com- 
pared to  perjury.  Death,  therefore, 
ne  resolutely  risked,  and  in  some  man- 
ner we  ^ow  not  how  he  escaped. 
Another  abbot  with  the  same  courage 
was  less  fortunate.  In  the  soring  and 
summer  of  1637,  Wobum  Abbey  was 
in  high  confusion.  The  brethren  were 
trimming  to  the  times,  anxious  merely 
for  secular  habits,  wives,  and  freedom. 
In  ^e  midst  of  them,  Kobert  Hobbes 
the  abbot,  who  in  the  i)ast  year  had 
accepted  the  oath  of  suprenmcy  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  was  lying  worn 
down  with  sorrow,  unable  to  govern 
his  convent^  or  to  endure  the  burden 
of  his  conscience.  On  Passion  Sunday 
in  that  spring,  dyins  as  it  seemed  of 
a  broken  neart,  he  c^ed  the  fraternity 
to  his  side,  and  exhorted  them  to  cha- 
rity, and  prayed  them  to  be  obedient 
to  tneir  vows.  Hard  eyes  and  mock- 
ing lips  were  all  the  answer  of  the 
monks  of  Wobum.  *  Then,  being  in 
a  great  agony,  the  abbot  rose  up  in 
his  bed,  and  cried  out.  and  said,  *'  I 
would  to  God  it  would  please  him  to 
ti^e  me  out  of  this  wretched  world, 
and  I  would  I  had  died  with  the  good 
men  that  have  suffered  death  for  hold- 
ing with  the  Pope.  My  conscience— 
mv  conscience  doth  srudge  me  for  it" ' 
Aobot  Hobbes  should  have  his  wisL 
Strength  was  left  him  to  take  up  his 
cross  once  more  where  he  had  cast  it 
down.  Spiteful  tongues  carried  his 
words  to  the  council  and  the  law,  re- 
morseless as  destmy,  flung  its  meshes 
over  him  on  the  instant.  He  was 
swept  up  to  London  and  interrogated 
in  ^e  usual  form — *  Was  he  the  fing's 
subject  or  the  Pope's  V  He  stood  to 
his  faith  like  a  man,  and  the  scaffold 
swidlowed  him. 

So  went  the  world  in  England, 
nu^gforwar^  rocking  and  reeling 
in  its  course.  What  hand  could  guide 
it !  Alone,  perhaps,  of  living  men,  the 


king  still  believed  that  unity  was  pos- 
sible—that  these  headstrong  spirits 
were  as  horses  broken  loose,  whidi 
could  be  caught  again  and  harnessed 
for  the  road.  For  a  thousand  years 
there  had  been  one  faith  in  Western 
Christendom.  From  the  Isles  of  Arran 
to  the  Danube  thirty  generations  had 
followed  each  other  to  the  grave  who 
had  held  all  to  the  same  convictions, 
who  had  prayed  all  in  the  same  words. 
What  was  this  that  had  gone  out 
among  men  that  they  were  so  changed  % 
Why,  when  he  had  but  sought  to 
cleanse  the  dirt  from  off  the  templ& 
and  restore  its  original  beauty,  should 
the  temple  itself  crumble  into  ruins  9 

The  sacraments,  the  Divine  mys- 
teries, had  existed  in  the  Church  for 
fifteen  centuries.  For  all  those  ages 
they  had  been  supposed  to  be  the 
rivulets  which  watered  l^e  earth  with 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  After  so  long 
experience  it  should  have  been  at  least 
possible  to  tell  what  they  were,  or 
now  many  thev  were ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  suddenly  asked,  and  none 
could  answer  it  The  bishops  were 
applied  to.  Interrogatories  were  sent 
round  among  them  for  opinions,  and 
some  said  there  were  three  sacraments, 
some  seven,  some  a  hundred.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  insisted  on  the 
apostolicalsuccession ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  believed  that  priests 
and  bishops  might  be  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  he  that  was  so  ap- 
pointed needed  no  consecration,  for 
nis  appointmentwas  sufficient  Tran- 
substEmtiation  remained  idmost  the 
only  doctrine  beyond  the  articles  of 
the  three  creeds  on  which  a  powerful 
majority  was  agreed. 

Something,  however,  must  be  done. 
Another  statement  must  be  made  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
— ^if  the  Church  of  England  were  to 
pretend  to  possess  a  doctrine— more 
complete  than  the  last  The  slander 
must  be  put  to  silence  whidi  con- 
founded mdependence  with  heresy; 
the  clergy  must  be  provided  with  some 
guide  to  their  teaching  which  it  should 
Be  penal  to  neglect  Under  orders, 
therefore,  from  tiie  crown,  the  bishops 
a^preed  at  last  upon  abody  of  practi(^ 
divinity,  which  was  published  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Bishops'  Book*  on 
*  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man.' 
It  consisted  of  four  commentaries^  on 
the  creed,  the  sacraments,  the  ten 
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commaitdment^and  theLord'sprmyer. 
and  in  point  of  lanffoage  was  oeyona 
<]^iie8tion  the  most  Beautifal  compoei- 
tion  which  had^jui  yet  appeared  in 
"    "  '  5do     ' 


i  prose.  The  doctrine  was  mo- 
derate^  jet  more  Catholic,  and  in  tiie 
matter  of  the  aacramenta,  lees  ambd- 
goous  than  the  articles  of  15da  The 
mystic  numher  seren  was  restored, 
and  the  nature  of  sacramental  grace 
explained  in  the  old  manner.  Yet 
there  waa  a  manifest  attempt,  rather, 
perhaps,  in  yisihle  tendency  than  in 
positiye  statement,  to  imite  the  two 
ideas  of  symbolic  and  instnimental 
efBcacy,  to  indicate  that  liie  grace 
conveyed  throng  the  mechanical  form 
is  the  spiritaal  instruction  indicated 
in  the  form  of  the  ceremony.  The 
union  among  the  bishops  which  ap- 
peared in  the  title  of  the  book  was  m 
appearance  <mly,  or  rather  it  was  as- 
sumed by  the  wiU  of  the  king,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  oiders.  When  the 
doctrines  had  been  determined  by  the 
bench,  he  even  thought  it  neoessaiyto 
admonish  the  composers  to  obscare 
their  own  lessons. 

'  Experience,'  he  wrote  to  them, 
*  has  taught  us  that  it  is  much  better 
for  no  laws  to  be  made,  than  when 
many  be  well  made  none  to  be  kept ; 
and  even  so  it  is  much  better  nothmg 
should  be  written  concerning  religion, 
than  when  many  things  be  well  writ- 
ten nothing  of  them  oe  taught  and 
observed.  .  .  .  Our  oommancment  is, 
therefore,  that  you  agree  in  your 
preaching,  and  that  vain  praise  of 
crafty  wits  and  woridly  estimation  be 
laid  aside,  and  true  religion  sought 
for.  You  serve  God  in  your  calling, 
and  not  your  own  glory  or  vile  profit 
We  will  no  correcting  of  things,  no 
glosses  that  take  away  the  text ;  being 
much  desirous,  notwithstanding  that 
if  in  any  place  you  have  not  written 
so  plainly  as  you  might  have  done,  in 
your  sermons  to  the  people  you  utter 
all  that  is  in  God's  Woid.  We  will 
have  no  more  thwarting—no  more 
contentions  whereby  the  people  are 
much  more  set  against  one  another 
t^an  any  taketh  profit  by  such  indis- 
creet doctrines.  We  had  much  sooner 
to  pray  you  than  command  you,  and 
if  the  first  will  serve  we  will  leave 
out  the  second.  Howbeit,  we  ^ndll  in 
any  case  that  all  preachers  agree ;  for 
if  any  shall  dissent,  let  him  that  will 


defend  the  wnser  part  assare  Yam- 
self  t^t  he  shall  run  into  our  dis- 
pleasure.* 

*  The  wind  bloweth  wh^e  it  Kateth, 
and  we  hear  the  soimd  tiMf^ol^  but 
we  cannot  tell  whe&ee  it  oometh  dot 
whither  it  soeth ;  so  is  every  one  that 
is  bom  of  tne  Spirit'  As  easily  eooli 
Henry  bind  the  winds,  and  bid  then 
blow  at  his  pleasure,  as  foroe  the  VDJod 
of  England  thenceforward  into  anr 
single  mould.  Under  eondituHia,  and 
within  limits  which  he  did  not  ima- 
gine, some  measure  of  the  agreement 
whidi  he  desired  would  be  at  ki^ 
accomplished  when  the  time  and  sea- 
son would  permit  Meanwhile,  thoi^ 
his  task  was  an  impossible  one,  it  was 
better  to  try  and  rail,  than  to  ait  by 
and  let  the  storm  iif;e.  Nor  was 
Henry  a  man  to  submit  patiently  to 
failure.  He  would  tiy  and  try  again ; 
when  milder  methods  were  nnsoocesB- 
ful,  he  would  try  with  btUs  df  six 
articles,  and  pains  and  panaltieB.  He 
was  wrestling  against  destiny  ;  yet 
then,  now,  umI  ever  it  was,  and  re- 
mains true,  that  in  this  great  matter 
of  religion,  in  which  to  be  right  is  the 
first  condition  of  being  right  in  any- 
thing—not variety  of  ofonion,  but 
unity — not  the  equal  licence  <^  the 
wise  and  the  foofish  to  choose  tl^ 
belief,  but  an  ordered  harmony,  whc^e 
wisdom  prescribes  a  law  to  ignorance, 
is  the  nile  which  reasonable  men 
should  most  desire  for  thenoffielTce  and 
for  mankind. 

But  if  Hcouy  erred,  his  errors  might 
find  excuse  in  the  multitude  of  busi- 
ness which  was  crowded  upon  him. 
Insurrection  and  ccmtroversy,  foreign 
leagues,  and  Pkqml  censures,  did  not 
exhaust  the  number  of  lus  diffioultie& 
All  evil  things  in  nature  seemed  to 
have  combined  to  thwart  him. 

In  the  few  first  years  after  he  be- 
came long,  he  had  paid  particalar 
attention  to  the  navy.  He  had  him- 
self scnne  skill  as  a  naval  engineer, 
and  had  conducted  experimenta  in  the 
construction  of  hulls  and  rigging,  and 
in  ship  artillery.  Other  matters  had 
subsequently  called  off  his  attaiti<Hi, 
and  especially  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Beformation  every  mo- 
ment had  brought  with  it  its*  own 
urgent  claims,  and  the  dockyards  luid 
fallen  into  decay.  The  fiimnoeshad 
been  stndt^ed  by  the  Irish  wais^ 
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and  from  motiyes  of  economy  the 
ships  which  the  government  possessed 
had  fallen  many  of  them  out  of  com- 
mission, and  were  rotting  in  harbour. 
A  few  small  vessels  were  kept  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland ;  but  in  the  year 
1536  there  was  scarcely  in  all  the 
Channel  a  single  royal  cruiser  carry- 
ing the  English  flag.  Materials  to 
man  a  fleet  existed  amply  in  the  fisher- 
men who  went  year  after  year  in  vast 
numbers  to  Iceland  and  to  Ireland — 
hardy  sailors,  who,  taught  by  neces- 
sity, went  always  armed,  and  had 
learnt  to  fight  as  well  as  to  work ;  but, 
from  a  neglect  not  the  less  injurious, 
because  intelligible,  the  English  autho- 
rity in  their  own  waters  hiui  sunk  to  a 
shadow.  Pirates  swarmed  along  the 
coasts — entering  fearlessly  into  the 
harbours,  and  lying  there  in  careless 
security.  The  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis,  the  French 
and  Flemish  ships  of  war  captured 
prizes  or  fought  battles  in  the  mouths 
of  English  rivers,  or  under  the  win- 
dows of  English  towns  ;  and  through 
preying  upon  each  other  as  enemies  m 
the  ordinary  sense,  both  occasionally 
made  prey  of  heretic  English  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Church.  While  the  courts 
of  Brussels  and  Paris  were  making 
professions  of  goodwill,  the  cruisers  of 
both  governments  openly  seized  Eng- 
lish traders  and  plunaered  Englisn 
fishing-vessels,  and  Henry  had  for 
many  months  been  compelled  by  the 
insurrection  to  submit  to  these  aggres- 
sions, and  to  trust  his  subjects  luong 
the  coasts  to  such  inadequate  defences 
as  they  could  themselves  provide.  A 
French  galliass  and  galleon  came  into 
Dartmouth  harbour  and  attempted  to 
cut  out  two  merchantmen  which  were 
lying  there.  The  mayor  attacked 
them  in  boats  and  beat  them  off ;  but 
the  harbours  in  general  were  poorly 
defended,  and  strange  scenes  occasion- 
ally took  place  in  their  waters.  John 
Arundel,  of  Trerice,  reports  the  fol- 
lowing stoiy  to  Cromwell:— 'There 
came  into  Falmouth  haven  a  fleet  of 
Spaniards,  and  the  day  after  came 
four  ships  of  Dieppe,  men-of-war,  and 
the  Spaniards  shot  into  the  French- 
men, and  the  Frenchmen  shot  into  the 
Spaniards,  and  during  three  hours 
great  Mns  shot  between  them,  and  the 
Prencnmen  were  glad  to  come  higher 
up  the  haven ;  and  the  morrow  after 
Vol.  XXVT. 


St  Paul's  day  the  Spaniards  came  up 
to  assault  the  Frenchmen,  and  the 
Frenchmen  came  up  almost  to  the 
town  of  Truro,  and  went  aground 
there.  I  went  to  the  admiral  of  the 
Spaniards  and  commanded  him  to 
keep  the  king's  peace,  and  not  to  fol- 
low further :  but  the  Spaniard  would 
j^ot,  but  said,  "  I  will  have  them,  or  I 
will  die  for  it"  And  then  the  Spa- 
niards put  their  ordnance  in  their 
boats,  and  shot  the  French  admiral 
forty  or  sixty  shots  during  a  long 
hour,  the  gentlemen  of  the  city.  Mr 
Killigrew  and  Mr  Tref usis,  and  others, 
taking  pleasure  at  it  Then  I  went  to 
the  Spaniards  and  told  them  to  leave 
their  shooting,  or  I  would  raise  the 
country  upon  them.  And  so  the 
Spaniards  left  My  lord,  I  and  all 
the  country  will  desire  the  King's 
grace  that  we  may  have  blockhouses 
made  upon  our  haven.' 

Pirates  were  enemies  to  which  the 
people  were  accustomed,  and  they 
could  in  some  measure  cope  with 
them ;  but  commissioned  vessels  of 
war  had  now  condescended  to  pirates' 
practices.  Sandwich  boatmen  were 
pillaged  by  a  Flemish  cruiser  in  the 
Downs  in  the  autumn  of  1536.  A 
smack  belonging  to  Deal  was  twice 
boarded  and  robbed  by  a  Flemish 
officer  of  high  rank,  the  admiral  of  the 
Sluys. 

The  king  had  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  making  a  harbour  of  refuge 
at  Dover.  The  workmen  saw  English 
traders  off  the  coast,  and  even  the  very 
vessels  which  brought  the  iron  and 
timber  for  the  harbour-piers,  plun- 
dered by  French  and  Flemings  under 
their  eyes ;  and  the  London  merchants 
declared  that,  although  the  country 
was  nominally  at  peace,  their  ships 
could  not  venture  out  of  port  unless 
the  government  would  undertake  their 
convoy.  The  remonstrances  which 
were  made,  of  course  in  loud  terms, 
at  Paris  and  Brussels,  were  received 
with  verbal  apologies,  and  the  queen 
regent  gave  orders  that  her  cruisers 
should  cease  their  outrages :  but  either 
their  commanders  believea  that  their 
conduct  would  be  secretly  winked  at, 
or  they  could  not  be  convinced  that 
heretics  were  not  lawM  game ;  or 
perhaps  the  zealous  subjects  of  the 
Catholic  powers  desired  to  precipitate 
the  sluggish  action  of  their  govern- 
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ments.  At  any  rate,  the  same  inso- 
lences continued,  and  no  redress  could 
be  obtained. 

HenjT  could  not  afford  to  declare 
war.  The  exchequer  was  ill-flimiabed. 
The  rebellion  had  consumed  the  sub- 
sidy, and  the  abbey  lands  had  as  yet 
returned  little  profit  either  by  their 
rentals  or  by  sale.  The  country,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  be 
unable  to  de^nd  its  own  coasts  and 
its  own  traders.  Sufficient  mcmey 
was  found  for  the  immediate  purpose, 
and  a  small  but  admirably  equipped 
fleet  was  fitted  out  silently  at  Ports- 
mouth. Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
queen's  brother,  Sir  Oeoree  Carew, 
Sir  John  Dudley,  and  Christopher 
Coo,  a  rough  EngUsh  sailor,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command ;  and,  when 
the  ships  were  ready,  they  swept  out 
into  the  Channel  Secrecy  had  been 
observed  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
of  taking  the  offenders  oy  surprise. 
The  greater  number  of  them  hao,  un- 
happily, been  warned,  and  had  escaped 
to  their  own  harbours ;  but  Coo 
shortly  brought  two  pirate  prizes  into 
Ry&  The  people  of  Penzance,  one 
August  afternoon,  heard  the  thunder 
of  distant  cannon.  Carew  and  Sey- 
mour, searching  the  western  coast, 
had  come  on  the  traces  of  four  French 
ships  of  war,  which  had  been  plimder- 
ing.  Thev  came  up  with  them  in 
Mounts  Bay,  and,  closing  against 
heavy  odds,  thev  fought  them  there  till 
night.  At  dayoreak,  one  of  the  four 
lay  on  the  water,  a  sinking  wreck. 
The  others  had  crawled  away  in  the 
darkness,  and  came  no  more  into  Eng- 
lish waters.  Dudley  had  been  even 
more  fortunate.  *As  he  was  lyine 
between  the  Needles  and  the  Cowe/ 
there  came  a  letter  to  him  from  the 
Mayor  of  Rye, '  that  the  Fleming  had 
boaxded  a  merchant-ship  belongmg  to 
that  port,  and  had  taken  goods  out  of 
her  valued  at  three  hundred  pounds.* 
'That  hearing,'  he  said,  in  his  de- 
spatch to  Henry,  *  I,  witn  another  of 
your  Grace's  ships,  made  all  the  dili- 
gence that  was  possible  towards  the 
the  said  coast  of  Rye  ;  and,  as  it 
chanced,  the  wind  served  us  so  well, 
that  we  were  next  morning  before  day 
against  the  Combe,  and  there  we 
heard  news  that  the  said  Flemings 
weredeparted  the  day  before.  Then  we 
I»repared  towards  the  Downs,  for  the 


wind  served  for  that  place,  and  tiiefe 
we  found  lying  the  admiral  of  the 
Sluys,  with  one  ship  in  his  company 
besides  himself,  bemg  both  as  veU 
trimmed  for  the  war  as  I  have  lightly 
seen.    And  when  I  had  perfect  mow- 
ledge  ihat  it  was  the  admiral  of  the 
Sluys,  of  whom  I  had  heard,  both  at 
Rye  and  at  Portsmouth,  divers  rob- 
beries and  ill-demeanours  by  him  com- 
mitted against  your  Highnesses  sab- 
jects,  then  I  commanded  my  master 
to  bring  my  ship  to  an  anchor,  as  mA 
to  the  said  admural  as  he  could,  to  the 
intent  to  have  had  some  oommmiica- 
tion  with  him  :  who  incontinent  put 
himself  and  all  his  men  to  defence* 
and  neither  would  come  to  communi- 
cation nor  would  s^d  none  of  his 
men  aboard  of  me.    And  when  I  saw 
what  a  great  bra^  th^  set  upon  it— 
for  they  made  their  drumsalt  to  strike 
alarum,  and  every  man  settled  them 
to  fight — I  caused  my  master  gunner 
to  loose  a  piece  of  ordnanoe,  and 
not  touched  him  by  a  good  space; 
but  he  sent  one  to  my  ship,  and  mock- 
ed not  with  me,  for  he  brake  down  a 
part  of  the  decks  of  my  ship,  and  hurt 
one  of  my  gunners  very  sora    That 
done,  I  tnfl^  no  more  with  him,  but 
caused  my  master  to  lav  her  aboard ; 
and  so.  within  a  little  fight,  she  was 
vielded*    Dudley's  second  ship  bad 
been  en^taged  with  the  other  Fleming ; 
but  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  admind 
was  taken,  slipped  her  cable  and  at- 
tempted to  escape.    The  Knglifthman 
stood  after  her.    Both  ships  vanished 
up  Channel,  scudding  before  a  gale  of 
wind ;  but  whether  the  Dutchman  was 
brought  back  a  prize,  or  whether  the 
pursuer  followed  too  far.  and  found 
himself,  as  Dudley  feared,  caught  on 
a  lee  shore  off  the  Holland  flats,  ihe 
records  are  silent    Pirates,  however, 
and  over-zealous  privateers,  in  these 
and  other  encounters,  were  taught 
their  lesson  ;  and  it  did  not,  for  some 
time,  require  to  be  repeated  :   *  Your 
subjects,   Dudley  ana  Seymour  told 
the  king  in  a  joint  letter,  '  shall  not 
only  pass  and  repass  wiuiout  dancer 
of  taking,  but  your  Majesty  shall  oe 
known  to  be  lord  of  these  sea&'  Th^r 
kept  their  word.    In  this  one  summ^ 
the  Channel  was  cleared,  and  the  nu- 
cleus was  formed  of  the  fleet  which, 
eight  vears  after,  held  in  check  ana 
baffled  the  most  powerful  armam^t 
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^hich  had  left  the  French  shores 
against  England  since  the  N(Hinan 
William  crossed  to  Hastings. 

But  Heniy  did  not  rest  upon  his 
success.  The  impulse  had  been  given, 
and  the  work  of  national  defence  went 
forward  The  animus  of  foreign 
I)owers  was  evidently  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible. Subjects  shared  the  feelings  of 
their  rulers.  The  Pope  might  succeed, 
and  most  likely  would  succeed  at  last, 
in  reconciling  France  and  Spain ;  ana 
experience  proved  that  England  lay 
formidably  open  to  attack.  It  was  no 
longer  safe  to  trust  wholly  to  the  ex- 
temporized militia.  The  mtroduction 
of  artillery  was  converting  war  into  a 
science ;  and  the  recent  proofs  of  the 
unprotected  condition  of  the  harbours 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
leaving  their  lesson.  Commissions 
were  issued  for  a  survey  of  the  whole 
eastern  and  southern  coasts.  The  most 
efficient  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
counties  which  touched  the  sea  were 
requested  to  send  up  reports  of  the 
points  where  invading  armies  could 
be  most  easily  landed,  with  such  plans 
as  occurred  to  them  for  the  best  means 
of  throwin^^  up  defences.  The  plans 
were  submitt^  to  engineers  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  two  years  every  exposed 
spot  upon  the  coast  was  guarded  by 
an  earthwork,  or  a  fort  or  blockhouse. 
Batteries  were  erected  to  protect  the 
harbours  at  St  Michael's  Mount,  Fal- 
mouth, Fowey,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth. 
Torbay,  Portland,  Calshot,  Oowes,ana 
PortsmoutL  Castles  (some  of  them 
remain  to  the  present  day)  were  built 
at  Dover,  Deal,  Sandwich,  and  along 
both  shores  of  the  Thames.  The  walls 
and  embankments  at  Guisnes  and  Ca- 
lais were  repaired  and  enlarged ;  and 
Hull,  Scarborough,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  were  made  im- 
pregnable against  ordinary  attack. 
£acn  of  these  places  was  defended  by 
adequate  and  trained  garrisons  ;  and 
the  musters  were  kept  in  training 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  and 
were  held  in  readiness  to  assemble  on 
any  point  at  any  moment. 

Money  was  the  chief  difficulty.  The 
change  in  the  character  of  war  created 
unforeseen  expenses  of  many  kmds. 
The  cost  of  regular  military  and  naval 
establishments,  a  new  feature  in  the 
national  system,  was  thrown  suddenly 
on  the  crown ;  and  the  revenue  was 


unequal  to  so  lai^ee  a  demand  upon  it 
A  fresh  political  arrangement  was 
displacing  the  old ;  and  the  finances 
were  necessarily  long  disordered  be- 
fore the  country  understood  its  condi- 
tion, and  had  devised  methods  to  meet 
its  necessities. 

At  this  coi^uncture  the  abbey  lands 
were  a  fortunate  resource.  They  were 
disposed  of  rapidly — of  course  on  easy 
terms  to  the  purchasers.  The  insur- 
rection, as  we  saw,  had  taught  the  ne- 
cessity of  filling  the  place  of  the  monks 
with  resident  owners,  who  would 
maintain  hospitality  liberally,  and  on 
a  scale  to  contrast  favourably  with 
the  careless  waste  of  their  predecessors. 
Obligations  to  this  efi^ect  were  made  a 
condition  of  the  sales,  and  lowered 
naturally  the  market  value  of  the  pro- 
perties. Considerable  sums^  however, 
were  realized,  adequate  for  mimediate 
objects,  though  falling  short  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  defences  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  the  go- 
vernment works  found  labour  for  the 
able-bodied  beggars,  those  sturdy  va- 
grants whose  living  nad  been  gathered 
hitherto  at  the  doors  of  the  relicious 
houses,  varied  only  with  interviQs  of 
the  stocks  and  the  cart's-taiL 

Thus  the  spoils  of  the  Church  fur- 
nished the  arms  by  which  the  Pope 
and  the  Pope's  friends  could  be  held 
at  bay ;  and  by  degrees  in  the  healthier 
portion  of  the  nation  an  English  en- 
thusiasm took  the  place  of  a  supersti- 
tious panic.  Loyalty  towards  England 
went  along  with  the  Reformation, 
when  the  Reformation  was  menaced 
by  foreign  enemies ;  and  the  wide  dis- 
anection  which  in  1636  had  threatened 
a  revolution,  became  concentrated  in 
a  vindictive  minority,  to  whom  the 
Papacy  was  dearer  than  th6ir  country, 
and  whose  persevering  conspiracies 
taught  England  at  no  distant  time  to 
acquiesce  with  its  whole  heart  in  the 
wisdom  which  chained  them  down  by 
penal  laws  as  traitors  and  enemies  to 
the  commonwealth. 

The  Letters  of  a  Betrothed.    London : 
Longman,  Brown,  &  Co. 

FoROiVB  me,  if  I  vexed  you  the 
evening  before  last.  Lideed,  indeed, 
I  did  not  mean  to  do  so ;  you  must 
have  misunderstood  me,  and  must 
have  mistaken  what  I  meant  I  hardly 
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remember  what  I  said ;  but  I  know  it 
must  have  been  something  very  stupid, 
and  very  different  from  the  idea  I  in- 
tended to  convey.  It  was  such  a  ver^ 
happy  day,  and  then,  all  by  my  silli- 
ness, to  end  so  ill ! 

But  you  will  forgive  me,  will  you 
not  ]  when  I  assure  you  that  nothing 
was  further  from  my  thoughts,  than 
to  give  you  (*  pain*  scratched  out,  and 
'  annoyance  *  substituted).  I  had  hoped 
to  see  you  yesterday,  or  this  mormng, 
to  tell  you  this ;  but  as  you  have  not 
come,  and  I  do  not  like  that  you  should 
continue  to  think  I  did  anything  wil- 
fully to  offend  you,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  writing  to  say  how  sorry  I  am, 
and  to  ask  you  to  pardon  me.  I  re- 
main, my  dear  Mr  M— ,  very  sincerely 
yours, 

HONORIA  N— . 

And  so  you  really  love  me  ?  I  had 
a  ho^  that  it  was  so,  but  I  was  afraid 
it  might  be  only  foolish  vanity,  and 
thatvou  paid  me  so  much  attention 
for  Walter's  sake.  WelL  I  love  you, 
I  feel  how  mudi,  but  I  cannot  say 
it, — nor  how  exquisitely  and  in- 
tensely happy  your  letter  has  made 
me. 

This  morning  when  I  woke  I  felt 
there  was  some  great  delight  before 
me.  I  could  not  remain  in  oed,  I  felt 
80  restlessly  happy,  and  I  got  up  and 
went  into  the  garden.  It  was  so  di- 
vinely beautiful!  everything  looked 
80  perfectlv  fresh  and  pure,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  had  just  been  made,  and  come 
that  moment  out  of  God's  hands! 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth?  The 
thought  of  you  walked  beside  me  in 
all  those  paths;  and  while  it  filled 
me  with  a  new  sort  of  felicity,  it  sub- 
dued me  aa  if  you  had  really  been 
there;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
race  and  sing  as  I  would  have  done  a 
month  ago. 

Then,  when  I  was  coming  in,  I 
met — on,  what? — the  messenger  with 
your  letter  at  the  gate;  and  I  felt, 
somehow,  that  that  was  the  happi- 
ness I  had  the  presentiment  of  I 
took  the  letter  up  to  my  room,  but  I 
could  not  open  it  at  first,  and  I  turned 
cold  and  giddy,  and  my  heart  beat 
chokingly.  I  can't  tell  you  any  more, 
for  all  my  thoughts  are  confused,  ana 
I  should  say  too  much  or  too  little ; 
only  I  am  veiy,  very  intensely  happy. 


and  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart*  and 
thank  God  with  all  my  bouL    Your 

HONOBIA. 

I  HAVB  sat  up  till  it  hath  pleased 
the  cuckoo  which  nests  in  the  hall- 
clock  to  announce  that  yesterday  is 
yesterday,  just  that  I  might  be  quite, 
quite  sure  I  should  be  the  first  to  wish 
my  own  many  most  happy  returns  of 
this  his  birthday. 

Inexpressive  and  commonplace  as 
the  phrase  is,  I  can  find  none  that  is 
likebr  much  better  to  render  into 
wordjB  the  crowd  of  thoughts,  and 
hopes,  and  desires  that  nse  in  my 
heart,  not  tonight  only,  but  eveiy 
day  and  night,  and  that  circle  Toand 
your  beloved  head,  as  doves  round  a 
dovecote,  forced  now  and  then,  by 
outwud  necessities,  to  fly  forth  for  a 
while,  but  ever  returning,  fond  and 
glad,  to  the  spot  where  alone  peace 
and  happiness  await 

How  nomeless,  and  aimless,  and 
vagrant  they  were  before  you  made 
for  them  this  retreat!  and  how  un- 
satisfied! 

I  remember  how,  no  later  than  last 
year  even,  I  used  to  long,  and  fret, 
and  chafe  for  I  knew  not  what; — 
change,  pleasure,  travel,  society,  any- 
thing— everything  in  turns  became 
for  the  moment  the  object  of  my 
ambition ;  and  fits  of  ennui,  whose 
intensity  no  words  could  render,  suc- 
ceeded these  sickly  pinings.  Some- 
times I  fancied  study  would  be  a 
relief,  at  least  a  palliative ;  but — ^as  is 
usually  the  case,  I  imagine,  when  we 
read,  not  for  the  sake  of  learning  what 
books  can  teach  us,  but  merely  of 
forgetting  ourselves— I  could  fix  my 
attention  on  nothing,  and,  disgusted, 
I  turned  away  from  them.  Poetry, 
the  only  reading  that  afforded  me 
temporary  pleasure,  rather  augment- 
ed tnan  calmed  this  restlessness. 

Then  you  came,  and  all  my  heart 
went  forth  at  once  to  meet  you.  I 
had  found  the  spell  to  fix  my  wan- 
tiering  thoughts  ;  from  the  first  they 
turned  to  you  spontaneously,  irresis- 
tibly. It  was  nothing  that  you  said 
or  Old  that  won  me ;  not  your  words, 
or  your  actions,  but  yourself, — some- 
thing in  you  and  about  you  that  drew 
my  whole  being  to  you,  and  that  placed 
you  at  once  a^urt  from  all  the  woiid. 
Everything  in  you  pleased  me,  charm- 
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ed  me,  gave  me  food  for  thought  and 
contemplation ;— I  caught  myself  re- 
peating phrases  of  yours,  recalling 
your  looKs,  the  tones  of  your  voice, 
your  laugh,  your  movements,  giving 
Bignificance  to  your  every  word  ana 
gesture ;  and  all  this  before  you  ever 
gave  me  one  serious  reason  to  imagine 
that  you  bestowed  on  me  a  thought 
deeper  than  such  as  Walter's  sister 
might,  without  presumption,  claim 
from  nis  dearest  friend.  If  you  had 
not  loved  me !  sometimes  I  try  to 
think  what  would  have  been  then ; 
but  I  cannot  realize  it — I  cannot  fancy 
things  other  than  as  they  are.  It 
seems  to  me  now  as  if  we  must  both 
have  waited  for  each  other  till  we 
met,  had  it  been  twentv  years  hence. 
You  tell  me  you  never  loved  any  wo- 
man before ;  I  believe  it,  not  only 
because  I  know  youx  truthfulness, 
but  because  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  pic- 
ture to  myself  any  other  holding  in 
your  regard  the  place  I  now  hold; 
and  I  thank  you  the  more,  dearest, 
for  volunteering  this  assurance,  be- 
cause, that  I  might  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  provokSl  to  jealousy  of  the 
past,  I  never  would  have  ventured  to 
ask  the  question.  And  yet,  and  yet, 
had  it  b^n  otherwise,  should  I  have 
loved  you  less  1  I  know  not ;  but  I 
should  have  loved  you  with  pain  and 
suffering,  with  regret  for  the  past  and 
anxiety  for  the  future,  instead  of,  as 
now,  with  joy,  and  phde,  and  faith 
implicit.  ' 

Oh,  my  own,  my  own !  all  my  own, 
ever  my  own. 

*  Good^niffht,  good-night  t  as  sweet  repose 

and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  mj  hreast!* 

Ah,  my  blessing,  my  treasiu-e !  I 
wonder  if  you  have  any  idea  what  a 
delight  your  letters  are  to  me  ?  Your 
letters  are  so  you  that  the  days  they 
reach  me  I  half  forget  the  veritable 
Frank  is  so  many  hundreds  of  miles 
away;  and  it  seems  as  if  you  were 
^ving  me  the  blessbg  of  your  pre- 
sence for  a  little  while— almost— so 
happy  am  I,  so  sun-gilded  does  every- 
thing look  under  the  beam  you  throw 
on  it 

I  have  been  at  a  wedding,  I  would 
have  you  to  know — bridesmaid  more- 
over—dressed out  in  white  with  green 
ribbons,  and  even  you  would  have  said 


I  looked  nice.  Fanny  B—  was  the 
bride;  you  remember  Fanny  B— , 
whom  you  always  used  to  say  pro- 
voked you,  because,  each  time  you 
met  her,  her  bright  complexion  and 
sunny  colouring  took  in  your  short- 
sighted eyes  to  think  she  was  pretty, 
when  you  know  that  in  reality  she 
was  what  you  call '  all  wrong.** 

Poor  Fanny !  when  we  were  neigh- 
bour children,  and,  like  all  children, 
thought  it  pleasanter  to  go  to  any  one 
else's  house  than  to  stay  in  our  own, 
we  were,  owing  to  these  causes,  close 
friends,  and  used  to  spend  alternate 
days  at  each  other's  homes — greatly, 
I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  senior  members  of  both  fami- 
lies— a  circumstance  of  no  moment  to 
us,  so  long  as  the  mutual  intrusions 
were  tolerated. 

Among  many  other  absurd  senti- 
mentalities, we  entered  into  a  com- 
pact, that  whichever  married  first,  the 
other  should  be  her  bridesmaid — a 
promise  which  I,  I  own,  had  utterly 
and  entirely  forgotten,  and  whicn 
oblivion  I  felt  somewhat  remorseful 
about,  when  reminded  of  the  compact 
by  poor  Fanny,  who  came  to  claim 
its  fulfilment  in  announcing  her  mar- 
riage. 

To  me  there  are  few  things  so 
wonderful  as  some  of  the  marriages 
I  see.  Here  is  a  girl,  young — what 
many  people  call  pretty,  despite  her 
being  all  wrong'  m  fastidious  eyes — 
well  connected,  with  a  happy  home, 
and  a  certain  fortune  ;  ana  with  this 
she  marries  a  man  much  older  than 
herself,  ugly,  vulgar-looking,  dull,  and 
hardly  richer  or  in  a  better  position 
than  herself;- and  what  for?— for 
the  sake  of  being  married. 

There  are,  I  suppose— so  they  say — 
poor  wretches  who  have  to  marnr  for 
a  home  and  bread.  Heaven  help  tnem, 
if  they  have  no  alternative !  Others 
there  are  who  are  mad  enough  to  fancy 
that  they  can— give  them  but  cold 
enough-^d  over  any  amount  of  do- 
mestic misery.  Heaven  forgive  them ! 
or  rather  enlighten  them !  But  how 
are  we  to  imderstand  a  woman  who 
quietly  gives  up  her  liberty— pro- 
oably  for  ever— her  will,  herself,  and 
the  chances  of  what  the  years  may 
bring  her ;  who,  worst  of  all,  takes 
the  risk  of  meeting  later  some  one 
who  may  possess  himself  of  the  heart 
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she  has  never  ciyen  to  the  man  who 
holds  her  hand  for  eyermore  ;•— for 
the  sake  of  beinff  married  ! 

Marriage,  with  lov&  is  like  the 
parable  of  him  who,  having  found 
one  pearl  of  great  prioe,  willingly  sells 
all  that  he  has  hitherto  most  valued, 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  it.  In 
marriage  without  love,  all  these  things 
are  given— for  what? — for  the  plea- 
sure of  being  handcuffed,  for  the  rest 
of  your  mortal  life,  to  a  man  to  whom 
you  are  now  indifferent ;  who  seems 
to  you  just  like  any  other  man  you 
meet  in  the  street  To  this  man's  will, 
to  this  man's  conunands,  temper,  ca- 
prices,  peculiarities,  infirmities,  tastes, 
you  must  submit,  till,  peiiiaps,  indif- 
ference grows  to  hate  and  loathing ; 
and  then,  perchance,  comes  forward, 
to  pity  and  console  your  galled  spirit, 
one  who  would — or  whom  you  fancy 
would— have  given  you  happiness  in 
everything  in  which  this  man  gives 
you  misery ;  to  whom  it  would  be  joy 
to  yield  all  that  is  wrung  £]X)m  you  bv 
this  man's  exactions;  which— mark 
this— after  all,  majr  not  be  more  than 
you  have  promised,  of  your  own  un- 
oompelled  will  at  the  altar,  to  concede 
to  lum  I  One  from  whom,  perhajw,  no 
barrier  separates  you  but  the  single 
impassable  one  which  your  own  pre- 
cipitancy has  prematurely  placed  be- 
tween you  and  hiuL  A  clever  French 
writer  says :— '  La  seule  mani^re  d'al- 
1^^  le  poids  de  la  chaine  du  ma- 
nage, c'est  de  la  porter  k  deux.'  See, 
then,  each— as  far  as  human  foresight 
will  extend— that  your  co-partner  is 
one  to  whom  you  can  safely  confide 
the  other  end  of  the  chain  that  binds 
vou ;  so,  but  not  otherwise,  shall  it 
be  not  merely  light,  but,  being  kept 
from  trailing  in  uie  mud  and  on  the 
stones,  the  Kilding  will  not  wear  off  it 

8ucn  a  May  and  June  as  we  have 
had !  May,  all  mild,  and  babny,  and 
virginal,  with  fresh,  glittering,  pearly 
mornings;  warm,  bland  noons,  and 
still,  sweet  evenings ;  the  golden  day 
graaualljr  and  almost-  imperceptibly 
merging  into  the  silver  night  From 
day  to  day  vou  could  trace  her  steps 
in  the  woods,  the  gaitlens,  the  lanes, 
tJie  meadows,  as  she  touched  into  leaf 
and  blossom  each  tree,  and  shrub,  and 
hedgerow,  and  gave  wings  to  millions 
of  insects,  voice  to  millions  of  birda 

All  day  long  you  heard  the  notes, 


at  once  minsled  and  distinct,  of  these 
jubilant  little  beings ;  the  fml,  round, 
mellow  warble  of  the  thrush  and  black- 
bird ;  '  the  whit-wall's  shrilly  lao^ 
ter ; '  the  quick  chirp  of  the  swallowsy 
circling  round  the  roof ;  the  vehement 
chatter  of  the  sparrows ;  the  soft,  sad 
note  of  the  pigeons  in  the  wavii^ 
woods ;  and  more  indefatigable  than 
all,  the  passionate  ecstasy  of  the  soar- 
ing lark.  By  the  bye,  I  came  the  o^er 
day  on  an  old  French  verse  that  won- 
derfully renders  the  notes  of  the  lark's 
song ;  do  you  know  it  ?  Here  it  is,  at 
all  events : — 

'  La  eentille  alouette  arec  son  tire-lire, 

Tire-Tire  a  Uri  et  tire-lire  i  lire. 

Vert  la  voftte  da  oiel,  puia  sod  vol  vers  ea 

lien 
Vire,  et  desire  dire,  **  Adieu  Diea,  Adiea 

Dieul" ' 

Is  it  not  like? 

Then  one  bjr  one  all  the  voices  drop- 
ped off  into  silence  and  sleep.  The  air 
freshened — the  laurels  quivered  in  tiie 
little  fitftd  gusts  of  the  breeze— the 
pines  sighed— the  horse-cbesnuts,  so 
heavy  with  their  masses  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  swayed  languidly — and  up 
rose  the  large,  white  moon,  seeming 
to  take  the  hushed  world  unawares. 
But  one  was  waiting  for  her ;  a  few 
quick,  clear,  yet  cautious  notes,  struck 
a  prelude,  and  then  followed  the 
wondroufily  varied  song  of  the  solitary 
nightingale;— so  shy,  so  proud,  that 
after  each  trill,  and  burst,  ana  cad- 
ence, he  would  pause,  as  if  to  listee 
and  make  sure  no  one  heard  him. 

Then  came  June,  all  in  a  ^low,  and 
already  a  little  sun-burnt,  with  earlier 
ripened  mornings,  more  fervid  noons 
wrapt  in  quivering  haxe,  fuller-leaved 
trees,  shutting  out  bits  of  prospect 
here  and  there,  while  giving  richnes 
to  the  rest ;  bluer  distances,  wanner- 
tinted  flowers,  evenings  more  golden, 
yellower  moons,  nishts  of  an  atmo- 
sphere half  languor,  half  passion.  And 
tnen.  when  all  this  glow  and  fervour 
had  Wun  to  make  poor  earth  a  little 
parched  and  faint,  would  come  down 
a  golden  shower,  which  she,  another 
Danae,  turned  to  roses  as  it  touched 
her. 

See  the  pages  I  have  written,  and 
not  half  my  say  sud  yet!  Aiid  I 
might  write  as  many  more,  and  be 
but  little  further  advanced  in  it  So 
adieu  for  the  moment,  my  vuy  own ; 
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love  me  as  much  as  you  can,  and  be- 
lieve that  I  love  you  as  much  as— as 

I  do—  HONOKIA. 

My  own  Frank,  I  have  been  sight- 
seeing all  day ;  but  I  am  so  tired,  and 
my  head  is  so  full  with  a  confused 
and  undigested  mass  of  wonderful 
things,  that  I  won't  tell  you  about 
them  now.  This  is  one  because ;  but 
another  is  the  thought,  the  hope,  that 
some  day  (ah,  if  one  could  but  have  a 
week  of  *  some-days*  in  one's  whole 
life !)  we  shall  see  them  together. 

You  ask  me  how  I  like  the  place 
and  the  people.  Hem — it  is  like  the 
game  of  the  daisy ;  you  pick  them  to 
pieces,  saying  the  while,  '  un  peu^ 
oeaitcoupy  pas  du  tout*  (only  you  leave 
out  i\iQ  p<i8tionnie7iient\  and  so  you 
20  on,  over  and  over  again,  never  quite 
knowing  at  which  of  the  words  you 
will  come  to  an  end. 

Such,  at  least,  is  my  impression. 

The  city  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of 
meanness  and  magnificence,  of  squalor 
and  splendour.  The  household  ar- 
rangements and  mode  of  living,  a 
comoination  of  primitive  barbarity 
and  high  civilisation ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  mechanism  of  society 
the  same  strange  amalgamation,  the 
same  glaring  contrasts,  seem  to  me  to 
be  apparent. 

The  place  wears  a  cay  and  easy, 
but  certainly,  I  should  say,  not  an 
impressive  aspect  It  gives  me  no 
notion  of  a  great  and  ancient  city, 
but  of  a  place  to  spend  a  pleasant 
holiday  in,  if  you  are  in  a  mood  for 

fleasure.  For  the  people,  what  shall 
say  1  It  is  impossible,  on  so  short 
an  acquaintance,  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  inhabitants  of  any  nation; 
but  of  all  others,  the  French,  I  fancy, 
present  the  most  confounding  com- 
oination of  characteristics ;  so  I'll 
examine  the  question  further  before 
entering  fully  on  it,  and  give  you  now 
and  then  an  impression  as  it  presents 
itself.  Every  statement  with  r^ard 
to  these  people  is  true  and  false,  or> 
at  least,  possesses  two  aspects.  We 
hear,  for  instance,  of  French  polite- 
ness. Mix  in  a  French  crowd,  and 
there  is  little  risk  of  your  meeting 
incivility  or  insult,  especially  if  you 
deal  forth  plenty  of  *  Pardons  T  and 
*Monsieursf'  to  the  blouses  you  get 
Itccidentally  pushed  against 


Form  acquaintance  with  French- 
men or  Frenchwomen,  and  you  find 
them  amicable,  agreeable,  and  full  of 
polite  attention. 

But  go  into  a  place  or  a  society 
where  you  are  not  known,  and  very 
different  is  your  reception.  The  men^ 
generally,  either  treat  you  with  utter 
mdifference,  and  an  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  your  presence  and  dis- 
regard, to  your  convenience,  or  with 
an  insolent  scrutiny  singularly  offen- 
sive ;  while  the  women  fix  on  you  a 
calm,  settled,  ston^r  stare,  from  which 
they  never  relax,  till  they  have  taken 
a  mental  survey  and  inventory  of 
every  detail  of  your  person,  and  every 
article  of  yoiu*  dress,  and  fully  formed 
an  opinion  thereon.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  you,  they  generally  turn  awar 
with  an  eimression  of  mingled  indif- 
ference ana  contempt 

There  is  a  naive  and  self-reliant 
vanity  about  them  that  sometimes 
amuses  and  sometimes  provokes  me. 
A  Parisian,  male  or  female,  is  not 
content  to  believe  implicitly  and  un- 
doubtedly that  Paris  is  the  *  very 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty'  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  Parisian  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  other  nations  or 
cities  whatsoever  what  the  Athenian 
was  to  the  Goth ;  but  he  calmly  ex- 
pects you  to  believe  so  as  well,  and 
to  admit  the  fact  He  is  proud  of 
everything  about  him,  even  to  his 
ignorance.  Why  should  he  care  to 
Imow  an^rthing  of  other  countries, 
when  he  inhabits  not  only  the  moit 
civilised,  but  the  only  thoroughly 
civilised  one  on  earth  ?  Why  should 
he  learn  any  foreign  language,  when 
the  French  is  the  single  tongue  that 
combines  all  the  perfidious,  and  ex- 
cludes all  the  defects  of  every  other  ? 
Why  study  the  literature,  arts,  geo- 
graphy, haUts,  manners,  and  customs 
of  other  nations,  when  only  those  of 
his  own  are  really  worthy  of  atten- 
tion? Why  travel?  The  ai^els  are 
content  with  Paradise,  therel&re  it  ia 
natural  he  should  be  with  Paris.  All 
this  he  tells  you,  if  not  in  words,  at 
least  in  substance — not  boastingly. 
but  with  the  perfect  conviction  and 

fDod  faith  with  which  men  state  esta- 
lished  facts— so  that  vou  feel  nei- 
ther argument  nor  proof  could  in  the 
slightest  deffree  stagger  him ;  and  so 
with  a  smue  you  &ve  him  to  the 
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undiBturbed  ei^oyment  of  his  illu- 
sions. 

The  poBsession  of  these  generally 
keeps  him  good-humoured  and  soci- 
able ;  and  he  has,  for  the  most  part,  a 
quickness  of  observation,  and  a  com- 
mand of  language,  that  render  him 
sufficiently  agreeable  in  conversation. 
The  women,  too,  taking  both  en  masse, 
talk  better  than  English  women :  yet 
I  have  met  few  really  good  talkers 
here,  probably  for  the  reason  that,  all 
their  attention  being  confined  to  sub- 
jects of  local  interest,  their  range  is 
comparatively  small,  and  their  ideas 
and  experiences  relatively  contracted. 

Certainly  society  is  carried  on  on  a 
much  easier,  and,  in  this  res^t, 
pleasanter  footing  than  with  us.  You 
may  visit  and  receive  all  your  friends 
without  being  either  rich  or  extra- 
vagant 

If  you  can  perfectly  afford  it,  you 
may  give  good  and  agreeable  dinners 
without  display  or  great  expense.  If 
you  cannot,  your  guests  are  quite 
content  with  the  very  weakest  of  tea 
(a  comparatively  late  introduction,  I 
hear),  and  some  cakes  and  8yruj)s.  A 
few  people  give  recherches  dinners, 
and  tnese  combine  all  the  perfections 
of  the  best  school  of  French  cookery 
— a  school  fast  tending  to  become 
extinct.  These  dinners  are  cited  all 
over  Paris,  and  those  who  are  happy 
enough  to  obtain  invitations  thereto 
pass  most  of  the  time  at  table  in  re- 
commending, praising,  and  criticising 
the  dishes  as  they  are  handed  round. 
Even  in  these  houses,  however,  the 
appointments  of  the  table,  and  the 
service  in  general,  are  rarely  on  a 
footing  with  those  of  moderately  good 
English  establishments. 

Do  these  details  amuse  you,  Frank 
of  mine  1  If  they  don't,  you  must  lay 
on  your  own  broad  shoulders,  dear, 
some  portion  of  the  blame,  for  I  write 
them  at  your  bidding.  Walter  cer- 
tainly continues  better,  and  finds 
more  to  interest  him  than  I  hoped  he 
would;  and  this  makes  me  happy, 
and  grateful  to  the  place. 

Bless  «ny  own,  night  and  day,  is 
ever  and  ever  the  prayer  of  his 

HONORIA. 

I  WENT  last  night  with  Madame  de 

R to  the  house  of  the  Marquise 

de ,  erewhile  Contessa  de . 


She  has  married  a  little  man  witii  a 
very  good  fortune,  whose  chief  aims 
'  in  life  seem  to  be  the  desires  to  ap- 
pear more  than  five  feet  four,  aod  to 
be  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
great  political  party.  She  retains,  to 
a  wonderful  degree,  the  colour  of  her 
Titian  hair  and  snowy  shouldera,  only- 
there  is  a  great  deal  less  of  the  former 
and  more  of  the  latter  than  when — 
well,  never  mind,  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. 

I  saw  a  good  many  celebrities— 
chiefly  political,  and  a  few  literary  ; 
also  some  foreigners  of  more  or  less 
distinction.  There  was  there,  witii 
her  mother,  a  remarkably  interesting- 
looking  girl,  a  Madrid  beauty,  Mlk. 

de  M 0 ;  she  is  fair,  with  golden 

hair  and  dark  eyes,  and,  though  not 
to  my  taste,  beautiful ;  has  an  air  of 
distinction,  coupled  with  a  degree  of 
melancholy  in  her  expression,  that 
irresistibly  attracts  your  attention.* 
There  is  something  about  her  man- 
ner^  too,  that  is  peculiar  and  very 
difficult  to  describe— a  sort  of  little 
quiet,  half-indifferent,  half-pensive 
air,  as  if  she  knew  she  were  charm- 
ing, but  cared  little  about  the  matter 
— still  less  about  making  those  about 
her  think  so.  This  struck  me  parti- 
cularly, because  it  was  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  manners  of  the  French- 
women round  her.  She  has  a  charm- 
ing bust  and  hands,  but  not  sufficient 
length  of  leg  for  proportion. 

As  is  usual  in  French  houses,  there 
was  a  good  sprinkling  of  Ammcans 
— a  few  really  nice  people  enou^; 
others  who  m  England  would  be 
considered  utterly  unpresentable,  not 
being  able  to  speak  tnree  phrases  of 
tolerable  English,  but  who,  by  dint 
of  having  fine  aputments  or  hotels, 
and  giving  some  Frenchwoman  in  so- 
ciety carU  blanche  to  arrange  enter- 
tainments, and  Ld  vite  all  her  acquaint- 
ance, get  on  swimmingly  here,  and 
fi|id  their  way  into  the  best  houses  in 
the  Faubourg  St  Honor^  as  well  into 
those  of  the  commerce-aristocracy  of 
the  Chauss^  d*Antin.  Hie  Faubourg 
St  Germain,  for  the  most  part^  resists 
these  innovators ;  but  it^  as  a  general 

*  Oar  reftden  will  probably  recogniss  the 
original  of  the  aboTe  portrait  in  a  positioa 
strangely  different  from  the  one  the  occu- 
pied at  the  period  referred  to. — [Editor  of 
*  Letters  of  a  Betrothed.'] 
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rule,  shuts  out  everything  good,  bad, 
and  indififerent,  that  bears  the  stamp 
cf  newness,  and  'the  world  forgetting* 
— the  world  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury—stands a  fair  chance  of  being 

*  by  the  world  forgot.'  .... 

For  some  time  1  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  constantly  beside  me 
a  little  book,  that  has  been  more  to 
me  than  any  words  can  describe— an 
epitome,  in  fact,  of  the  Bible,  in  all 
tnings  that  most  especiallv  serve  to 
guide  and  support  us — Clarke's  *  Scrip- 
ture Promises.'  More  recently  I  have 
been  studying  Thomas-k-Kempis,  a 
book  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  best 
men  and  most  eloquent  preachers*  I 
ever  encountered  as  the  divinest  of 
human  works.  It  is  singular  the  dif- 
ferent impression  these  two  books 
make  on  me.  The  latter  bears  me 
down  with  a  crushing  consciousness 
of  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  insig- 
nificance, the  wretchedness  of  man. 
My  spirit  is  bound  with  the  chain  of 
its  own  infirmities,  and  the  sense  of 
its  utter  unworthiness  forbids  it  to 
aspire. 

The  pther  exalts  me  as  on  the  wines 
of  an  eagle ;  I  forget  my  own  wretch- 
edness, my  own  worthlessness,  in  the 
all-absorbing  contemplation  of  God's 
infinite  might,  and  goodness,  and 
glory. 

Reading  the  one,  I  hear  but  the 
groans  of  sinning,  sufiering  huma- 
nity ;  reading  the  other,  a  strain  of 
heavenly  music  wafts  me  upwards  in 
rapture.  In  the  *  Imitation,'  /  am 
weak  and  curelessly  wicked ;  in  the 

*  Promises,'  God  is  strong  and  un- 
speakably good.  In  short,  one  is  the 
work  of  the  pious  monk,  the  other 
the  inspiration  of  the  Eternal  God ; 
one  is  a  lowering  drug,  the  other  an 
invigorating  cordial 

Both  are  needed — at  times,  no 
doubt,  the  former  is  requisite— but 
I  own  I  find  the  latter  better  suited 
to  my  spiritual  constitution.  .... 

While  I  am  here  I  mean  to  read 
chiefly  French  books,  and  have  al- 
ready commenced  with  some  of  the 
best  modem  authors.  I  cannot  take 
kindly  to  French  poetry.  I  think  few 
languages  so  well  suited  as  this  to 
conversation,  and  it  is  often  singu- 
larly felicitous  in  significance,  expres- 

*  The  late  Adolphe  Monod,  minister  of 
the  Eglis9  R^form^  de  Paris.— [Ed.] 
Vol.  XXVI. 


sion,  and  finesse  in  the  lighter  orders 
of  prose ;  but  in  poetry  it  sounds  to 
me  either  bombastic  or  trivial,  pomp- 
ous or  commonplace.  Then  the  rhymes 
would  be,  according  to  our  rules,  ut- 
terly inadmissible,  and,  in  fact,  often 
are  not  to  the  ear  rhymes  at  all,  but 
only  to  the  eye.  Still  there  is  one 
French  poet  whose  genius  so  masters 
the  defects  of  the  tongue,  that  I  can 
read  him  with  real  enthusiasm— Vic- 
tor Hugo.  Certain  things  of  Lamar- 
tine  please  me  \  there  is  a  great  charm 
about  him ;  but  he  speaks  to  my  tairte 
and  to  my  fancy,  not  to  my  heart ; 
and  there  is  too  much  of  his  person- 
ality in  everything  he  does.  Of  the 
one,  you  would  say  M.  de  Lamartme 
writes  fine  verses ;  of  the  other,  this 
man,  be  he  who  he  may,  thinks  grand 
poetry.  There  is  something  unreal, 
unsolid,  unsound  about  Lamartine, 
aad  this  impresses  itself  upon  you 
both  in  himself  and  in  his  writings. 

You  feel  he  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
not  because  he  is  false,  but  because 
his  character  is  light  and  impulsive 
t3  an  extraordinary  degree ;  in  short, 
his  brilliant  head  wants  the  pendulum 
of  an  earnest  heart  hung  to  it,  to 
steady  and  regulate  its  movements. 
His  wife,  who  is  English,  is  a  remark- 
able woman  in  all  respects,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  the  way  in  which 
she  allows  her  light  to  be  absorbed 
in  his ;  shrinking  from  the  notice  her 
talents  are  so  fufly  entitled  to  attract, 
80  that  few  out  of  her  immediate 
circle  are  acquainted  with  her  supe- 
riority. 

Ah  me,  ah  me !  what  are  all  these 
people  to  us  ?  Come,  my  darling,  and 
give  me  your  arm,  and  take  me  away 
to  the  bench  under  the  hawthorn  in 
the  garden  at  home,  and  let  us  sit 
there  and  watch  the  clouds  floating 
and  the  water  flowing ;  you  talk  non- 
sense to  me,  or  say  nothmg  :  but  just 
let  me  rest  by  you,  and  feel  you  are 
there,  and  that  you  love  me. 

Ever  more  and  more  your  own 

HONOEIA. 

It  is  now  six  weeks,  my  own  best 
belov^  since  I  last  put  pen  to  paper 
to  write  to  you,  ana,  of  course,  you 
were  the  last  I  wrote  to  while  I  could 
guide  my  hand  at  alL  I  will  not-^I 
cannot,  indeed— enter  into  the  details 
of  my  illness  now,  for  I  am  still— as 
3c 
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my  writinff  will  show  you— miserably 
weak,  Mid,  besides,  I  know  my  dear 
dd  Walter  has  kept  you  au  courant 
of  all ;— of  all  except  his  own  devor 
tion  and  self-sacrificmg  tenderness. 

Now  that  the  danger  is  past  and 
over,  I  may  tell  you,  my  love,  that 
we  were  on  the  brink  of  being  parted 
for  ever  on  earth.  I  knew  it  at  the 
time,  as  well  bv  my  own  sensations  as 
I  know  it  now  by  the  acknowledgment 

of  Dr :  and  it  was  a  test  to  me 

of  the  real  strength  and  power  of 
religion  in  my  heart  Blessed  for 
ever  be  the  Saviour  of  souls,  I  found 
I  could  stand  it ! 

Need  I  tell  you  what  the  thought 
of  leaving  you  behind  on  the  earth  I 
knew  my  loss  would  darken,  was  to 
me?  yniat  the  idea  that  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  years  might  never, 
never  come  to  pass,  but  must  melt 
away  into  the  mists  of  the  dim  land, 
where  silently  float  the  shadows  of 
man*s  unfulfilled  aspirations  ? 

To  have  lived  so  earnestly— to  have 
loved  so  passionately  and  so  purely — 
to  have  arrived  at  being  all  the  love 
and  all  the  earthly  hope  of  such  a 
heart  as  yours— to  see  the  dawn  of 
such  a  life  as  ours  might  have  been — 
to  stretch  eyes,  and  hands,  and  heart, 
towards  that  gleaming  East,  and  then, 
ere  the  first  beams  had  touched  me, 
ere  the  first  step  could  be  taken  across 
the  nearing  threshold,  to  behold  the 
blade  curtain  of  Death  drop  down 
between  me  and  my  Eden !  These 
were  the  feelings  that  suggested  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  and  that  would, 
a  few  vears  ago,  have  been  those  I 
diould  have  allowed  to  hold  full  sway 
over  me.  Now,  as  it  were  from  the 
inner  depths  of  a  deeper  being  in 
me,  arose,  strong  and  glorious,  amid 
weakness  and  darkness,  a  vision  and 
a  vmoe,  loving,  compassionate,  and 
aU-supportinff— an  angel  strengthen- 
ing me— and  fear,  and  doub^  and 
soucitude  departed,  and  perfect  peace 
fell  on  my  spirit ;  no  stupor,  no  blot- 
ting out  of  consciousness,  but  a  tran- 
quu  and  unshaken  conviction  that, 
whether  life  or  death  were  destined 
to  be  my  portion,  it  would  be  the 
onlv  thing  that  could  be  well  for  us 
both.  Come  life !  come  death !  nought 
had  been,  nought  would  be,  in  vain  ! 

From  that  time  my  malady  took  a 
turn ;— across  the  open  grave  a  bridge 


was  plaeed,  and  I  passed  safely  to  Hne 
other  side,  where  you,  my  blessing, 
waited  for  me.  Do  you  know,  Frank, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  doubly  3rour3 
now ;  it  seems  that,  having  first  ffweo. 
you  my  life  by  my  own  act,  God  has 
now  sanction^  the  gift,  and  Himself 
bestowed  me  on  you.  My  love,  my 
love!  ifmyhandandmyt<Higueoould 
but  speak  from  my  hearths  dictation ! 
But  it  utters  such  mighty  words,  that 
they  falter  in  the  attempt  to  cany 
them. 

And  now  I  must  rest,  for  my  hand 
trembles.  Watty's  anxiety  is' begin- 
ning to  take  the  turn  of  impatience— 
a  most  reassuring  sign — as  up  to  the 
present  moment  he  has  been  a  veiy 
angel  of  endurance ;  and  even  Pierrot 
wakes  up  from  the  arm-chair  and  sits 
steadfastly  staring  at  me  with  his  big 
green  eyes,  now  and  then  uttering  a 
faint  mew  of  remonstrance. 

A  letter  from  you,  my  love !  Ah,  I 
am  beginning  to"  be  in  love  with  life 
again! 

God  bless  my  heart's  dearest ! 

HONORIA- 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  India.  By 
General  Godfrey  Charles  Mundy, 
Governor  of  Jersey,  and  Author  of 
•Our  Antipodes.'  Third  Edition. 
London :  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street. 

A  CHAPTER  ABOUT  ROHILCUND. 

Dec  1st.— The  camp  crossed  the 
Ganges — the  horses,  camels,  and 
equipages  performing  the  parage  in 
boats,  and  the  elephants  swimming 
the  stream.  The  ferry  presented  a 
glorious  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion, 
the  horses  fighting  like  tigers  in  the 
boats,  and  even  kicking  each  other 
into  the  water;  camels  roaring  and 
blubbering,  and  resisting  every  effort, 
soothing  or  forcible,  of  their  serwans 
to  induce  them  to  embark ;  uid  when 
some  of  these  ungainly  though  useful 
brutes  were  persuaded  to  emulate 
the  fabled  bear,  they  not  unfrequently 
blundered  in  on  one  side  the  boa^ 
and  out  on  the  other  into  the  riv^ ; 
where  they  stood  answering  with 
helpless  beUowings  the  execrations  of 
the  serwans  and  maungees,  who, 
equally  helpless,  quickly  resorted  to 
mutual  recrimination,  followed  by  a 
brisk  fusillade  of  abuse,  of  which  the 
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ftttbers*  mothers,  and  even  collateral 
kindred  of  the  principals,  were  sure 
to  come  in  for  their  fml  share. 

The  trajet  of  the  elephant,  that 
*  wisest  of  beasts,*  is  the  most  easily 
effected  The  sa^  animal,  on  arriving 
at  the  riyer-side,  is  divested  of  his 
burthen,  which  is  sent  across  in  the 
boats ;  on  a  hint  from  the  mohaut  he 
step  into  the  stream,  and  wades  or 
swims  through  the  element  in  which 
be  delights,  and  on  the  other  bank 
again  patiently  receives  his  load.  In 
swimming,  the  elephant's  trunk  is 
alone  seen  above  water.  The  mohaut 
directs  his  course  kneeling  or  standing 

on  his  back. 

*♦#♦♦♦ 

The  portion  of  Eohilcund  through 
which  we  are  now  journeying  is 
watered  by  many  streams,  and  much 
adorned  by  beautiful  topes  of  mangoes 
and  other  trees.  These  groves,  so  re- 
freshing to  the  sun-worn  traveller, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  be- 
queathed to  posterity  by  rich  natives; 
amongst  whom  it  is,  or  was  before 
our  reign,  the  custom  to  leave  behind 
them  some  monument  of  public 
utility,  such  as  a  tank,  well,  or  crove; 
— an  inculcation  of  their  religion 
which,  if  it  does  not  tend  to  benefit 
their  own  souls,  is  at  least  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  bodies  of  their 
descendants.  The  topes  are  usually 
planted  in  regular  series  of  avenues, 
along  the  umbrageous  alleys  of  which 
the  camps  of  travellers  in  the  hot 
season  are  erected. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  small 
river  Kosila.  and  on  the  left  bank  en- 
countered the  Nawaub  of  Kampore, 
who  came  in  state  to  welcome  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  his  dominions. 
On  meeting,  this  prince  entered  Lord 
Combermere*s  houdah,  and,  instead 
of  the  usual  embraces,  shook  hands  k 
I'Anglaise.  He  affects  Anglicism  in 
many  other  points,  an  assumption  by 
no  means  rarie  among  Mussulman 
potentates :  but  the  commixture  of 
JBritish  ana  native  manners  seems  as 
unnatural  as  the  blending  of  oil  and 
water:  the  ill-sustained  attempt  at 
John  Bullish  cordiality  soon  sinks  out 
of  sight,  and  the  frothy  pomp  of  the 
Mohammedan  floats  agam  to  the  sur- 
face. His  dress  was  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  splendour  and  wwi  taste, 
consisting  of  a  black  velvet  surtout, 


richly  embroidered  in  gold— such  as 
one  might  imagine  Talleyrand  to  have 
worn  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna-* 
upon  which  he  had  stuck  several 
rows  of  the  Honourable  Company's 
livery  buttons,  displaying  the  rampant 
lion  upholding  the  crown.  This  chef- 
d*oeuvre  was,  as  he  assured  us,  per- 
petrated by  an  ikiglish  tailor  at  Cal- 
cutta. His  head  was  adorned  by  a 
unique-looking  head-piece,  in  form 
something  between  a  cap  of  mainten- 
ance and  the  pinnacle  of  a  Chinese 
pagoda.  Several  carriages  of  British 
fashion  and  manufacture  followed  in 
the  cavalcade  ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  was  a  barouche  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  yoimg  elephants  beautifully 
caparisoned.  His  cab  would  have 
put  to  shame  all  its  fellows  in  Hyde 
rark ;  it  was  of  the  most  approved 
architecture,  and  the  hood  was  of 
black  velvet  enriched  with  deep  gold 
embroidery. 

The  Nawaub  of  Rampore  is  a  stout, 
vulgar-looking  man,  of  middle  stature, 
and  deeply  marked  with  the  small- 
pox :  he  is  an  ardent  sportsman,  and 
is  accounted  the  best  ball-shot  in 
India.  He  bears  the  character  of  a 
drunkard  and  spend-thrift ;  and  owing 
to  misrule  and  neglect  of  business 
his  kingdom,  which  if  well  managed 
should  produce  twentv  lacs  per  an- 
num, scarcely  affords  him  a  revenue 
of  one-fourth  of  that  amount 

In  the  evening  Lord  Combermere 
paid  the  usual  compliment  of  retum- 
mg  the  visit,  when  the  ordinary 
ceremonies  and  entertainments  were 
put  in  vogue.  The  audience-hall, 
where  we  were  received,  is  of  Eastern 
architecture,  but  splendidly  though 
heterogeneously  furnished  with  mir- 
rors, chandeliers  &a,  from  England. 
The  presents  offered  at  the  close  of 
the  sederunt  to  his  Excellency  were 
strictly  characteristic  of  the  NawauVs 
sporting  reputation :  a  pair  of  powder- 
flasks  formed  of  the  tusks  of  the 
female  elephant,  richly  carved;  a 
sylvan  picnic  chair,  made  entirely  of 
stags*  antlers ;  an  enormous  elephant's 
tooth,  about  eight  feet  in  length ;  and 
a  stupendous  pair  of  buffalo's  horns. 

We  only  passed  twenty-four  hours 
at  Rampore,  and  on  the  third  day  our 
camp  was  pitched  near  the  village  of 
Futtygunge,  on  the  very  plain  where 
some  five  and-thirty    years    ago  a 
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Britiflh  army  mjder  General  Aber- 
crombie  ^ined  a  hard-earned  victory 
over  the  Kohillas.  It  is  related  that 
at  the  commencement  of  this  battle 
the  scales  of  Jove  long  hung  doubtful; 
the  enemy's  cavalry  even  got  into  our 
rear,  and  cut  to  pieces  six  companies 
of  infantry.  Within  eyeshot  of  the 
action  we  had  some  30,000  native 
allies,  in  the  troops  of  the  Nawaub  of 
Lucknow :  but  the  Rohillas  beins 
looked  upon  as  the  most  determined 
fighters  m  India,  these  crafty,  cold- 
blooded  auxiliaries  did  not  hold  it 
convenient  to  interfere  in  the  affray 
until  one  of  the  principals  had  achiev- 
ed a  decided  superiori  ty .  Accordingly, 
they  held  aloof,  imtil  the  British, 
though  sorely  knocked  about,  had 
proved  themselves  the  better  men; 
and  then,  like  the  fabled  fox,  they 
rushed  in,  and  bore  off  the  chief  part 
of  the  spoiL  As  a  counterpoise  to 
this  base  act,  however,  they  did  the 
British  the  distinguished  honour  to 
change  the  name  of  the  village  which 
beheld  their  exploits  from  Beetora  to 
Futtygunge,  the  'place  of  victory.' 

In  the  evening  I  strolled  out  to 
visit  the  monument  raised  by  govern- 
ment in  memory  of  those  who  fell 
It  is  of  obelisk  form,  and  stands  on  a 
small  mound,  the  onlv  elevation  in 
this  vast  plain,  on  which  point  of 
TMitaffe  the  enemy's  guns  were  ranged 
and  afterwards  taken.  The  names  of 
fourteen  British  officers  are  recorded 
on  the  'storied  stone  ;*  among  whom 


were  three  commanding  officers  of 
regiments  :  a  son  of  one  of  these  now 
commands  Lord  Combermere's  in- 
fantry escort*  I  met  him  returning 
from  his  father's  grave.  With  what 
intense  interest  must  he  have  con- 
templated the  spot  on  which  his  dre, 
a  most  intrepid  soldier,  distinguished 
himself,  and  perished!  This  officer 
is  described  as  having  possessed  un- 
common personal  strength :  when 
surroundea  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers, he  slew  several  of  the  enemy, 
until  his  treacherous  sword  shivered 
in  his  hand,  and  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  plain 
and  simple  monument  rises  the  carved 
and  minareted  tomb  of  two  illustnoos 
Rohilla  chiefs  who  fell  in  the  action, 
bravely  leading  their  cavalry  to  the 
charge.  Our  cavaby  behaved  infam- 
ously on  the  occasion  :  on  the  first 
onset  of  the  enemy,  Ramsay,  who 
commanded  them,  turned  his  horse 
and  fled  with  his  troopers  at  his  beels^ 
leaving  the  flank  of  our  line  en  fair. 
To  tlm  base  desertion  may  be  attri- 
buted the  great  carnage  which  took 
place  in  our  right  wing ;  and  here  the 
aashing  Rohilla  chiefs  ended  tiieir 
career  in  the  midst  of  our  broken 
ranks.  Part  of  our  runaway  cavalry 
was  rallied  and  brought  back  to  the 
field  by  two  subaltern  officers  :  the 
recreant  commander  awaited  not  the 
judgment  which  would  h-'ve  over- 
taken him,  but  fled  to  Amenca. 
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